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EDITOR'S PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 





This volume of the American edition of Lange’s Biblework, being the seventh of the New 
Testament Division, embraces the following Epistles of St. Paul: 

Gauatians, By Orro Scumouuer, Ph. D., of Urach, Wirtemberg. Translated by C. C. 
Strarpuck, A. M., with additions by M. B. Ripptz, D. D. 

EPHESIANS AND CoLossiAns, By Karn Bravne, D. D., General Superintendent of Alten- 
burg, Saxony. Translated, enlarged and edited by M. B. Rippzz, D. D. 

Puiuirrians. By Dr. Bravne. Edited, with additions, by Prof. Hacxerr, D. D., formerly 
of Newton Centre, now of the Theological Seminary at Rochester, N. Y. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians had been originally assigned to Prof. Dr. Hrrcucocx, of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, but, much to the regret of the general editor, Dr. H. was 
obliged to abandon the task on account of illness. This interruption and the absence of Dr. 
Riddle in Germany have caused some delay in the publication of the volume. 

The translation was prepared from the last editions of the original. The additions were made 
with constant reference to the best German as well as English and American commentators, 
especially to ALForD, Exuicort, Licurroot, Eaprz and Hopes. Dr. Eaprh’s work on the 
Galatians appeared after this part of the volume was in type. Dr. ScumnKEL’s commentaries 
on the Ephesians, Philippians and Colossians (1862, 2d ed., 1867),—originally a part of the Bible- 
work, but replaced since, for reasons connected with the theological, change of the author, by 
those of Dr. BkAunE—were also consulted throughout. Brauwne is an able, careful, concise, 
sound and judicious exegete. Special attention was paid to the enlargement of the Textual and 
Exegetical departments. Where the translators differ from the German authors, the reasons 
are generally given. 

Upon the whole, the additions amount to about one third of the volume, and will commend 
themselves to the judgment of competent readers as a valuable improvement. 

The New Testament part of this laborious work is now drawing toa close. The Commen- 


taries on the Gospel of John, and on Revelation will complete if. The former is far advanced 


and, if the Lord spare the health and strength of the general editor, will be finished during the 
coming winter.* The commentary on Revelation has not yet appeared in German, but may 
be expected in a few montks, and will be immediately taken in hand. The last part will also 
contain a complete and careful Index of all the volumes on the New Testament. The Old Testa- 
ment is progressing more slowly, yet as fast as the nature of the work will admit. 


New York, 10 Bible House, Aug. 24th, 1870. Puruipe ScHAFr. 


* In reply tothe many inquiries concerning the issue of the volume-on John, I beg leave to say that the delay has been 
occasioned in great part by the death of my dear friend, Dr. Yeomans, to whom it had been originally assigned, and who 
left his unfinished translation to me as asacred legacy. Iam progressing with the revision and the numerous additions 
as fast as the multiplicity of my engagements and constant interruptions will at all permit, and I am desirous to make the 
commentary as full and satisfactory to English readers as I can. 
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THE 


EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE GALATIANS, 


INTRODUCTION. 


¢ 1, THE RECIPIENTS OF THE EPISTLE, 

The recipients of the Epistle are ai éxxAqotar tH¢ Tadariéac, the churches of Galatia. 

The district of Galatia in Asia Minor owes its name and origin to the immigration of the 
tribes of the Trocmi, Tolistobogii and Tectosages, included by ancient writers under the generic 
name of Galatians, Gauls or Celts. These left their abode on the Rhine in the third century B. 
C., and after having made desolating incursions into Macedonia and Greece, they founded in. 
Thrace the kingdom of Thyle, whence they forced their way into Asia Minor under the leaders 
Leonorius and Lutarius. Here they received from the Bithynian king Nicomedes, a part of 
Phrygia as areward for services rendered in war. [Liautroor intimates that this movement 
across the Hellespont was connected with the final repulse, given at Delphi (B.C. 279) to the . 
Celtic invasion of Greece. A considerable force that had refused to take part in this expedition 
was joined by a remnant of the repulsed army, and under the leaders above named forced their: 
way through Thrace to the Hellespont, across which they were soon attracted by the fertility of. 
Asia Minor. They overran a large extent of territory, but their power was finally curbed by the 
Pergamene prince Attalus the First (about B. C. 230). See the authorities quoted in his Jnérod.. 
Galatians, pp. 5,6.—R.] As they mixed with the Greeks and spoke the Greek language too, they 
were also called Gallograeci, and their territory, Gallograecia, TaAdoypauxia. They are described 
as a valiant and liberty-loving people, who, from their fondness for fighting, could readily be 
hired as mercenaries, and were dreaded as soldiers, far and wide. Butin the year B. C. 189, they. 
were subjected to the Roman power by Consul Cneius Manlius Vulso; retaining, however, their 
ancient federative constitution under their own Tetrarchs, who finally bore the title of Kings: 
From this time forth they devoted themselves more and more to the arts of peace, and made: 
their country one of the most flourishing in existence. Through the favor of Antony and Au- 
gustus towards their last king, Amyntas, Pisidia and parts of Lycaonia and Pamphylia were 
added to his dominions. After the death of Amyntas, Galatia thus enlarged became a Roman 
province. ' : 

JEROME, who spent some time in Gaul and also in Galatia, remarks (Proleg. in hibr. IT, ep. 
ad. Gal.) that the language of the Galatians was identical with that of the Treviri; thisis the 
chief ground for the opinion that the Galatians were not Celts, but Germans, The name, Gala- 
tians, Gauls, is not against this; for this designation is to be explained from the usage of the third 
century B. C., when the Romans as yet included the Germans under the name of Gauls. Since, 
however, the nationality of the Treviri themselves is a matter of dispute, that of the Galatians: 
cannot be certainly thus determined. The supposition that one tribe of the Galatians, the Tec- 
fosages (Myer), were Germans, while the other two were Gauls, is inconsistent with Strabo’s 
remark, that the three tribes had the same manners and the same language; and as a native of 


the neighboring Cappadocia, he must have been accurately informed on this point. We can at 
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all events adduce in favor of their German origin the names of the leaders, Leonorius (comp. 
Leonhardt, Leonore) and Lutharius, that is, Lothar, and also their polity as described by Strabo, 
according to which their princes, and not their priests, dispensed justice, this being, according te 
Cmsar (Bell. Gall, VI. 18), a chief distinction between the Gauls and Germans (WIESELER). 
Tradition relates also, that an army of crusaders was struck with astonishment at hearmg all at 
once, in this region, the Bavarian dialect. eS eae 

[WIESELER and OLSHAUSEN advocate the Teutonic origin, at which Luther hints in his 
warning to the Germans against like inconstancy (Com. Gal. 1. 6). -MEYER suggests the mixed 
origin mentioned above, while Thierry, and other French writers (including the Emperor Napo- 
leon III. Cesar. II. p. 2), claim this settlement of Celts as an evidence of Gallic enterprise. Eng- 
lish writers generally advocate the Celtic origin. The matter is ably discussed by Licurroor, 
Galatians, Dissert. I. p. 235 sq.: “Were the Galatians Celts or Teutons?”’ He maintains that 
they were Celts, arguing both from the authority of classical writers, and from the philological 
data furnished by the proper names which remain. But the most convincing argument is drawn 
from the character of the people. ‘They are described by the ancient writers as a frank, warlike, 
‘impetuous, intelligent and impressible, but unsteady, ostentatious and vain people, strongly re- 
sembling the cognate French” (ScHaFr). That their peculiarities were more akin to those o} 
the ancient Gauls and modern Celtic races, than to those of the Teutonic race, ancient or modern, 
is very evident. Luther might have spared his rebuke about “inconstancy,” could he have fore- 
‘told modern history. Lieurroor (Jntrod. pp. 1-17) speaks of the tough vitality of national 
‘character, so strongly marked in the Celts, which is shown also by the Galatians in Asia Minor; 
the similar fickle temperament (i. 6; iii. 1), and even hints that the vices rebuked in this epistle 
_are not foreign to the distinctive character of the Celts, e. g.: v. 21, “drunkenness and revellings:” 
‘vi. 6, 7, niggardliness in alms giving; v. 26, “vain glory;” v. 15, “bite and devour one another.” 
‘Certainly the tendency of the Galatians in religion was toward superstitious ritualism (iii. 8), not 
to mysticism as among their neighbors, the Phrygians, and to-day the Celtic people have the 
‘same tendency, It is worthy of note, if the Celtic extraction be admitted, that those Epistles (@a- 
latians and Romans) which assail most plainly the errors of legalism and ritualism, should have 
‘been addressed to Celtic and Latin readers. The progress of ethnographic science seems to favor 
the view that the Galatians were Celts, Comp. Conypnarrand Howson: Life and Hpistle of 
St. Paul, LF. p. 248 sq.—R.] 

The opinion, that we are to regard, not the Galatians proper, but inhabitants of the district 
added under King Amyntas, Lycaonians (especially the christians of Derbe and Lystra), and 
Pisidians, as the recipients of our Epistle, is altogether untenable, owing its rise to hypotheses 
about:the time of its composition. 

The recipients of the Epistle are more particularly, the Christian congregations, af éxkAnotac 
of Galatia. There were therefore several Christian churches in this district—perhaps in the 
chief places, Ancyra, Tavium and Pessinus, according toa missionary principle observed by the 
Apostle (WiEsELER). In the book of Acts also no places are mentioned. In one other passage 
these churches are spoken of in the same way (1 Cor. xvi. 1). The passages, 2 Tim. iv. 10; 1 
Pet.i. 'l,.also-presuppose Ohristians in Galatia. These churches were founded by Paul himself. 
‘This appears indisputably from our Epistle, i. 6-8; iv. 18 sq., and is confirmed by the narrative 
in the Acts. According to this he came hither for the first time soon after the apostolic coun- 
‘cil, Acts xvi. 6, He must then have preached the gospel there, and founded churches; for al- 
‘though this is not expressly stated, it is to be assumed, since, at the visit mentioned in Acts xviii. 
:23, he was already employed in “strengthening” the churches there. A second visit of the Apostle 
to Galatia is also indicated in our Epistle, especially iv. 13 (comp. ad. loc.). The first one is 
more particularly described as having been occasioned by bodily weakness, which had constrained 
him to delay in Galatia, and given him opportunity to preach the gospel there. This visit, 
therefore, cannot well coincide with that mentioned in Acts xviii, 23. 

“These churches were undoubtedly chiefly composed of Gentile Christians, as is clear from our 
Hpistle, partly from the passages of general reference, i. 16; ii. 9,in which Paul takes pains to prove 
to the Galatians his vocation as Apostle to the Gentiles, partly and especially from iv. 8, where 
the readers, as a whole, are designated as having been idolaters, and from vy. 2, 8; vi. 12, 13, ac 
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cording to which they were as yet uncircumcised. Unquestionably there was also in Galatia a 
Jewish population, perhaps a numerous one (comp. Josephus, Ant. 12, 8,4; 16, 6, 2), and so 
there may have been Jewish Christians also in the churches. But we cannot draw a certain con- 
clusion from the juei¢ in passages which refer especially to Jewish Christians, as iii, 23-25; iv. 3; 
for we cannot decidedly affirm that here Paul includes the readers also in the first person. The 
abrupt transition from’ the first to the second person in iii. 25, 26; iv. 5, 6, might rather favor the 
opposite conclusion, namely, that he,has reference to the readers only in the second part of these 
passages where he treats of the Christian state, and not in what precedes, respecting the condi- 
tion of a Jew. [It is by no means certain that the use of the first person in the passages cited 
involves an exclusive reference to “the condition of a Jew.” See pxxa. NOTES, iv. 3.—R,] Nor 
is the fact that acquaintance with the Old Testament is presupposed in the arguments of the 
epistle, a convincing proof. For all evangelical preaching rested on the Old Testament 
Scripture. Besides this, thorough discussion of the Old Testament was here demanded by the 
subject of the epistle. For the churches were wrought upon by Judaizing false teachers, who 
endeavored to lead them back to an Old Testament position ; as they had doubtless been already 
sufficiently instructed by these teachers in the Old Testament, on this account alone Paul was 
obliged to enter on the discussion of the Old Testament, and out of it to refute them; to open up— 
to them a still deeper and juster understanding of the Old Testament economy. Only so could 
they be delivered from an authority pretending a support from the Old Testament. The suppo- 
sition that the Galatian Christians had formerly been in great part prosglytes, is therefore unne- 
cessary. [ScHarr: The congregations of Galatia were, like all the churches founded by Paul, of 
a mixed, yet predominantly Gentile Christian character.—R.] 


@ 2. OCCASION OF THE EPISTLE. 


The spiritual state of these Galatian churches, at first a matter of joy, had been sadly disturbed 
by certain unnamed persons, who, to be sure, were Christians, but of J udaizing or pharisaisti¢ 
tendencies, These, it is plain, had come from abroad, and perhaps were emissaries from Pales- 
tine. They were hardly proselytes. Such a conclusion does not follow from y. 12; vi. 13. 
They set themselves in direct opposition to the Christian view, which had, till then, prevailed in 
the church; and, moreover, directed their polemics expressly against Paul, as the first promulga- 
tor of this view. To the persuasion which had taken root through him, that justification and 
salvation are to be attained alone through faith in Christ, by grace, they opposed the assertion 
that certain works of the law, especially the observance of the Jewish festivals, and the receiv- 
ing of circumcision, were necessary to salvation. From prudential motives, they did not require 
the observance of the whole law. In order to gain entrance for this view, diametrically opposed 
as it was to the doctrine of Paul, they sought to undermine the consideration in which the Gala- 
tians held him, by denying to him the apostolic dignity, and by appealing, in opposition, to 
the authority of the senior Apostles, especially James, Peter and John, as the true pillars of the 
church, to whom Paul, as they represented, stood in opposition, while they proceeded in concur- 
rence with them. Nay, they appear to have even imputed to Paul the inconsistency of sometimes 
himself preaching circumcision among the Jews, v. 11; and would have it, therefore, that his 
doctrine of the freedom of believers from the law proceeded only from unworthy complaisance 
towards the Gentiles. (Comp. i. 10.) 

How long these false teachers had been working in the church cannot be precisely determined; 
yet we see from i. 9; v. 3; iv. 16, that Paul, on his second visit, had already spoken against this 
Judaizing error; chiefly, we may suppose, by way of warning and precautionary instruction, 
as the danger was yet only imminent, although the inclination to yield was already present. 
Matters came to an actual leading astray only after the departure of the Apostle. For from 
the impression which the Epistle makes, we must conclude that he has now, for the first time, to 
deal with the church after its actual fall into error. This falling away, however, must have 
made surprisingly rapid progress, as unmistakably appears from the tone of the Epistle; comp. 
also i. 6: ot rw Tayxéwe. 

As just remarked, the false teachers actually succeeded in finding entrance and seducing the 

hurches. How far can only be partially determined. At all events, we must not underrate 
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their success. From the whole tenor of the Epistle from the earnestness with which Paul speaks 
(e. g. 1. 6; iii. i. 8; iv. 12, 19, 20; v. 1sq. 7), from his thorough handling of the question of his 
own doctrinal position, and of the question respecting his apostolic authority, as also from the 
allusion to the division that had arisen in the church (chaps. v. and vi.), it is sufficiently clear 
that the Judaizing view, at least, had already completely got the upper hand, and especially that 
the consideration enjoyed by the Apostle was already a good deal shaken. (Comp. the peculi- 
arly full exposition of this question in the Epistle.) On the other hand, the apostasy from the 
principle of justifying faith was as yet by no means complete, but only incipient. (Comp. e. g. 1. 
6; iv. 9,17, 21.) Especially the practical observance of Judaism was only in its beginnings. 
The observance of the Jewish days and times had commenced, but “‘to the chief requirement of 
the false teachers, obedience to which would first render the apostasy from evangelical Christi- 
anity complete, namely the receiving of circumcision, they had as yet yielded no compliance, in 
any numbers worth speaking of, since the circumcision of the readers is mentioned as something 
still impending.” On the other hand, we cannot, from the “little leaven,” (v. 2), draw the in- 
ference of a falling away as yet insignificant, since this expression rather refers to the small 
number of their corrupters, or rather to the fact that a deviation from evangelical truth in one 
point or a few points may easily work great mischief. 

This condition of the Galatian churches has evidently been speedily reported to the Apostle; 
for, as yet, all is in the bud; he has still good hope of the Galatians, that all will come right 
again; he deals with them throughout as having but just set foot on the downward path, and 
feels himself to be still standing in close connection with them, notwithstanding that, on their 
side, some estrangement may have already taken place, inasmuch as the personal consideration 
of the apostle itself had been so directly impugned. Yet he does not appear to have received 
his intelligence so very soon, but that he speaks of their already having begun to observe days, 
and months, and times, and years. Though we cannot, of course, from this last expression, 
draw the inference of their having been already a year in this condition, yet the Judaizing usage 
in this respect must have already, in some measure, obtained prevalence. Such intelligence is 
it which gives the Apostle occasion for the writing of our Epistle to the Galatians. 

[Lieurroor: “The fragmentary notices of itssubsequent career reflect some light on the 
temper and disposition of the Galatian church in St. Paul’s day. Asia Minor was the nursery 
of heresy, and, of all the Asiatic churches, it was no where so rife as in Galatia, The Galatian 
capital was the stronghold of the Montanist revival, which lingered on for more than two centu- 
ries, splitting into diverse sects, each distinguished by some fantastic gesture or minute ritual 
observance. Here too were to be found Ophites, Manichexans, sectarians of all kinds. Hence 
during the great controversies of the fourth century issued two successive bishops (Marcellus 
and Basilius), who disturbed the peace of the Church, the one on the sideof Sabellian, the other of 
Arian error. A Christian father of this period (Gregory Naz.), denounces ‘the folly of the Ga- 
latians, who abound in many impious denominations.’’’ Still both in the Diocletian persecution 
and against Julian, who personally attempted the restoration of heathenism in Galatia, the 
Christians bore themselves with fortitude and constancy.—R.] 


3 3, TIME AND PLACE OF COMPOSITION: GENUINENESS. 


It is evident that Paul composed the Epistle immediately after he had received the unpleasing 
intelligence, for it is written under the fresh, immediate impression of it, as appears by the 
troubled style, full of astonishment and strong feeling. If the opinion given above is correct, 
that Paul himself, in his letter, intimates having made a second visit to Galatia (comp. espe- 
cially iv. 13), the Epistle was, of course, written after this; and, therefore, if the second visit is 
the one mentioned, Acts xviii. 23, about A. D. 55 or 56. As Paul, after laboring the second 
time in Galatia, went to Ephesus, and remained there three years, it is most natural to suppose 
that he wrote the Epistle in Ephesus. The common subscription says, éypd¢y amd ‘Pounce, and 
several fathers favor this view, but it has arisen only out of a misunderstanding of iv. 20; vi. 
2, and especially of vi. 17. 

[Time and place are linked together; the two most probable opinions are: 1. That it was 
written from Ephesus, A. D, 54-57 (Acts xix. 1-10). 2. From Corinth, A. D. 57-58 (Acts 
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xx. 3). If 1. be adopted, then it was written before the Epistles to the Corinthians; if 2., then 
subsequently. 1.is held by as more probable among others by Meyer, Lanes, Scuarr (His- 
tory of the apostolic church, p. 282), Ruuss (Gesch. der heil. Schriften des N. T. 4th ed. p. 73), 
AL¥FoRD, Exuicorr, Davipson, Turner ; 2. by Ds Wertz, CoNYBEARE, BLEEK, and by Licut- 
Foot most decidedly. SranuEey and Jowert, leave the question undetermined, while Worps- 
WORTH dates it as early as A. D, 53, before Paul’s second visit from Corinth, during his first visit 
there. (See his Zntrod. to Gal.) As the first named is the view generally received, it will be pro- 
per to state more fully the arguments of Licurroor. 1. The resemblance to the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, and ‘that to the Romans, between which he would place it, its affinity in tone 
of feeling to the former, and in thought to the latter. 2. This order best accords with the history 
of Paul’s personal sufferings and the progress of his controversy with the Judaizers, as shown in 
the fulness of doctrinal statement against their views. 3. This date explains one or two allu- 
sions more satisfactorily, as vi. 1, against severe treatment, the evil effects of which he may have 
witnessed at Corinth; vi. 7: “Be not deceived,” eéc., referring to their illiberality in response to 
the “orders to the churches of Galatia,” mentioned 1 Cor. xvi. 1. See Ligurroor, pp. 36-56. 
The question is one of probabilities, yet, as respects internal evidence, it may be remarked 
that the strong emotion of the Galatian Epistle renders it more probable that it was written 
speedily after the news of their error had come to the Apostle, while the calmer, more didactic 
setting of the same truth in the Epistle to the Romans indicates the lapse of a considerable in- 
terval between the two. Hence, the earlier date, from Ephesus, is to be preferred, and until 
lately was generally allowed by the best commentators. The view of Worpsworru, assigning 
a yet earlier date, involves a somewhat forced intepretation of iv. 13, 14, and, while ingeniously 
supported, rests too entirely upon hypotheses respecting Paul’s course in dealing with an erring 
church.—R.] 

Although the apostolic fathers contain no trace even measurably certain, and Justin’s writings 
only a probable trace of the Epistle, its genuineness is nevertheless so firmly established, that it 
has never yet been doubted. Itis supported partly by external, and partly by internal testimony. 
As to the former, the Epistle is already in use by the Gnostic Valentine (InEen. Adv. her. 3: 3.) 
and by his disciple Taroporus (Zze. ap. Clem. Alex. c. 53*) ; and by Marcton about the middle: 
of the second century, who has it in his canon as the first of the Pauline epistles, and draws his 
chief arguments from it to prove the other apostles Judaizers (Zpiph. her, 42: 9); it is known to 
Tatian (JEROME, Comm. in Gal. 6); it is.found on the testimony of the elder Peshito in the 
Syrian church; and according to the Canon of Murator1, composed in 170, it is found in the 
church of the Occident; towards the end of the second century, it is used by the fathers IREnzxus 
[ Adv. her. III, 7,2—R.], Chum. ALEx. [Strom. IIL. p. 468—R.] and Terruniian [De Prescript. 
her. c, 6—R.]; and, finally, it is reckoned by Evseprus among the Homologoumena. Yet stronger 
is the thoroughly Pauline character and style of the Epistle. The Tubingen school, far from 
denying its genuineness, uses it rather as the great lever of its criticism upon the writings whose 
genuineness this school impugns. The sole exception to this universal consent is Bruno Baur 
(Krituk der Paulin. Br., 1ste Abtheilwng, 1850), who has discovered in the author a compiler, that 
fabricated the Epistle out of that tothe Romans and the two to the Corinthians. His imaginary 
proof, however, isso utterly without foundation, or scientific worth, that it bears its refutation on 
its face (WIESELER, MEYER). 


3 4. OBJECT, STYLE AND COURSE OF THOUGHT OF THE EPISTLE. 


As implied in the occasion of writing indicated above, the Apostle intended by this, his Epistle, 
to destroy the influence which the Judaizing teachers, with their legal doctrine, had gained in 
the Galatian churches, and to bring anew to general acknowledgment, in the first place his apos- 
tolic authority, and next, on this basis, the gospel preached by him of the sinner’s justification 
through faith, and of the freedom of the believer from the law. His essential aim is, to bring 
back the misled Galatians into the right path, as he also cherishes the strong hope, that he shall 
succeed in this. To this end he exhorts them most earnestly to a return, and supports this ad- 


*[“ Where Gal. iii. 19, 20 is quoted: but the date and authorship of these excerpts are uncertain” (LigHtFroot).—R.] 
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monition by a careful demonstration of the perversity of that which the false teachers have 
brought in the way. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as the Hpistle has as its object, on the one hand, the combatting of an in- 
triguing attempt, that had succeeded but too well, to destroy a work which had had a fair begin- 
ning, and at the same time, the combatting of a general doctrine of error, which overturned the 
evangelical foundation; and on the other hand the bringing back of a beloved church, which had 
erred from the truth, and the firm establishment of a momentous fundamental truth of the gospel, 
it is easy to explain the style of strong feeling which the Apostle on the whole maintains. Hspe- 
cially may we thus explain the sharp earnestness with which ever and anon he breaks forth 
against the false teachers; the zeal of love pervaded by sadness, with which he seeks to persuade 
the readers of their error, and to make clear the matter to them in the most varied aspects; while. 
with all this personal reference he does not shrink from going into the most thorough exposition 
of that which had been brought into doubt. . 

In treating a writing of such a kind, nothing is more mistaken than the desire to dispose it ac- 

cording to scholastic rules. It is true, the thought moves in thoroughly close connection, and a 
steady and clear progress is found, but the whole is a living growth, where one thing grows out 
of the other in the most immediate connection. With all the steadiness of the progress of 
thought, there prevails also a freedom of movement, and all pedantic analysis does violence 
to this mighty gush of thought. 
As usual, Paul begins his Epistle with an appruss and saturation (i. 1-5), except that even 
here, agreeably to the purpose of the Epistle he emphasizes his apostolate in a very peculiar man- 
ner, i. 1, and brings into prominence the significance of the atoning death of Christ (i. 4). 
Then entering at once upon the matter, he sets forth the occasion of the Zpistle, by ex- 
pressing his astonishment at the speedy entrance which false teachers had found into the Gala- 
tian churches; and against every one, who preaches another gospel than that which he had 
brought them, denounces the Anathema—a severity which he justifies by reference to his duty 
as a servant of Christ (i. 6-10). There follows now: 

I. The clearly marked First Cuter Division of the Epistle (I. 4—II. 21)—a detailed demon- 
stration of his full apostolic dignity, and thereby of the full authority of his evangelical preaching. 
Although the polemical reference is not distinctly announced, this is of course in definite opposi- 
tion to the attacks of his opposers. Because this was the point of departure, the base of opera- 
tions for the legal doctrine, he accordingly refutes these attacks first and before all, in order to 
have a foundation for what follows. For only by re-establishing his apostolic consideration, 
could he hope to destroy the influence which the false teachers and their legal doctrine had won 
and to convince his readers of the truth of his own preaching. The proof Paul conducts in 
the following manner. He shows, 

(1), How he had received his commission to preach the gospel from God and Christ Himself, 
through special revelation, and not otherwise, as from the senior Apostles; how he could not 
possibly have received it from these, since for a long time he had only come once into hasty com- 
munication with them (vers. 11-24). 

(2), That during a later interview in Jerusalem with the senior Apostles, having reference to 
doctrine, the latter by no means assumed any authority over him, or uttered any censure of his 
course; that on the contrary, while he, in opposition to the false brethren, most decidedly up- 
held the evangelical truth, it was precisely by the “pillars” of the church, the Apostles James, 
Peter and John that he was acknowledged as an Apostle of equal authority, and the preaching 
among the Gentiles left to him by a free and friendly agreement (ii. 1-10). 

(3), That when Peter, although himself fully committed to the freer view respecting the Mo- 
saic law, yet from fear of man had once deviated from it, he had not hesitated publicly to re- 
buke him, and to lay before him in the most definite manner the principles of his preaching 
among the Gentile Christians, in order to guard against these being led astray (ii. 11,26). With 
Chap. iil. Paul passes over: 

Il. to a new section, the HEART of the whole Hpistle. In this, he sets himself in complete op. 
position to the legal tendency itself, or to the opimon of a necessity of the observance of the law 
to the attainment of salvation, which, in opposition to the evangelical view inculeated by him, 
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had found entrance, by means of the false teachers, among the Galatians. In this part, doctrine, 
complaint, and admonition alternate with one another (III, 1—VI. 10). 

A. He begins (iii. 1-5) by expressing astonishment at the opposition into which ‘they thus 
come with their own experience in the receiving of the Spirit, and then: 

B. For the first time passes into a doctrinal exposition, namely, 

- 1. To the proof of the principle, that through works of the law, Salvation (Justification, 
Blessedness, Inheritance) is not to be obtained, but through Faith alone. (iii. 6-18). The proof 
of this he finds in the Scripture, partly in the testimony of the Scripture concerning the justifica- 
tion of Abraham through faith, partly’in the promise given to Abraham, that in him all the Gen- 
tiles shall be blessed; which promise finds its fulfilment only through faith in Christ, since the 
law intead of a blessing, brings a curse, while Christ has become a curse, in order to redeem us 
from that curse (ii. 6-14). The principle to be proved is, moreover, indicated even by the relation 
of time between the law and the covenant of promise. According to a fundamental principle of 
law, universally valid, the law, as given much later, could not annul the promise, that is, works 
‘of law could not be subsequently made a condition of attaining the inheritance, after it had been 
first promised as a gift (ili. 15-18). Paul, however, does not content himself with this demon- 
stration, which, in relation to the law, afforded a merely negative result, nor indeed could 
the readers content themselves with it, since the fact of the law was not thereby explained, 
He therefore passes now : 

2. To the Law tiself, and its relation to the covenant of promise, and shows, (positively), 
what significance attaches tothe law, in order therefrom to demonstrate, definitely and positively the 
freedom of Christians from the same (ii. 19; iv. 7). 

a) The law had its sufficient end, one having an important reference even to the attainment 
of salvation. This end, however, was only preparatory, namely, to prepare the way, as a school- 
master to bring us to Christ. 

b) But from this itself appears the merely transitory significance of the law: with the 
coming in of faith, the way forwhich it was to prepare, this ceases; believers are now all, without 
distinction, God’s children, and so heirs (111. 25-29). That is, remarks Paul more definitely still: 

c) God’s children and heirs (as were the children of Israel), might, it is true (after the analogy 
of human relations), be placed in servitude under the law, during their state of minority, but 
with the sending of the Son of God the stated majority, and with it the full position of children and 
heirs, has comé in, which finds its realization in fact through the Spirit’s inward witness of adoption 
(iv. 1-7). With this, the didactic exposition is, in its main part completed, and the Apostle’s painful 
sense of the contrast in which the present behavior of the Galatians stands to the freedom from 
the law, which has fallen to the portion of Christians and therefore to them also, forces him again: 

C. To a lamentation over this behavior of theirs. He presents before them the inconceivable 
retrogression which they make, and also, in painfully agitated language, the equally groundless 
personal estrangement, which had sprung up between themselves and him, through the selfish 
intrigues of the false teachers (iv. 8-18). . 

D. His complaint, pervaded by the motherly wish for a restoration of misguided children to 
the right way,* unconsciously passes over once more into instruction, into a confirmation of 
what had been taught concerning the freedom of Christians, from the Scripture narrative of the 
two sons of Abraham, Ishmael and Isaac, by means of an interpretation referring these to the 
Jewish and the Christian churches (iv. 19-31). 

E. This gives so much the better right to utter the admonition to stand fast in this freedom 
from the law; an admonition which is at once strengthened by a threatening reference to the dan- 
gerous consequences of a return to the law, even in the one point of circumcision: that thus they 
lost Christ in whom alone that faith which works by love is efficacious (v. 1-6). 

F, This admonition and warning now suggesting the thought how much lies at stake, pass 
over again into complaint, through which, however, hopefulness is visible, the complaint taking 
rather the form of accusation against their false guides (v. 7-12). 

G. But so much the more urgently is the admonition again pressed, in the form of an exhor- 





ini i i y i ction, and are thur 
*[Vers. 19, 20, containing this motherly wish, seem to belong more properly to the preceding section, an 
pines by most commentators. The illustration or allegory (vers. 21-30) then forms a section by itself—R. ] 
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tation (supplementing that under E.), instead of returning to the law, as if faith were insufficient, 
to accredit their faith, in a right understanding of the freedom bestowed on believers, by a 
serving dove, through a walk in the Spirit, which is the best fulfilling of the law. This ad« 
monition is given a) more in general, and with reference to the principle on which it rests, 
namely, the opposition between Flesh and Spirit; 6) with a special inculcation of the duty of 
love in several particular relations, for which the churches may have given occasion (v. 25—vi. 10). 

VI. 11-18, Paul adds a concLusion written with his own hand.* In this with a few strokes 
he portrays himself in opposition to the false teachers, and opposes to their shrinking from perse- 
cution his own joy in the cross of Christ, through which he has become a new man. Wishing 
then a blessing on all who walk according to the principles laid down by him, he alludes to the 
marks of the Lord Jesus in his body, and begs that henceforth no man may trouble him, 
closing with the accustomed benediction. 

[Subjoined is the satisfactory summary of Dr. Scuarr, published as a part of a projected com- 
mentary: . 

The object of the Epistle was both apologetic and polemic. It is a personal and a doctrinal 
self-defence, anda refutation of the Judaizing heresy. To thisare added appropriate exhortations. 

The first part, chap. i. 1—ii. 14, is historical and personal, giving a resumé of the Apostle’s 
career, partly confirmatory, partly supplementary to the narrative of the Acts, and justifying his 
office and authority from the direct call of Christ, the revelation of the gospel doctrine made to 
him, and the testimony of the other Apostles during the Council of Jerusalem. 

In the second or doctrinal part, chap. ii, 15—iv. 31, he defends his teaching, the free gospel 
of Christianity, in opposition to the slavish and carnal legalism of his opponents. 

In the third or practical part, chaps. v. vi., he exhorts the Galatians to hold fast to the evan- 
gelical liberty without abusing it, to study love, unity and other Christian virtues, and concludes 
with a benediction. 

Comp. the able analysis of LigHrroot, which may be roughly sketched as a division into 
three sections of two chapters each: the first couplet Personal, the second Doetrinal, the third 
Hortatory.—RB.] 


25. VALUE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EPISTLE. 


The high doctrinal importance of our Epistle needs no proof. It is the Magna Charta of the 
freedom of a Christian man. A spirit of holy zeal for the freedom which the Christian has 
through his faith, and for the Christian’s right thereto, breathes through the whole. Hereby is 
the freedom which we have in Christ, established for all time; and against all attempts to induce 
it to make a law, or any outward performances, the condition of salvation, the Christian com- 
monwealth can always oppose our Epistle as its charter of manumission. Our Reformers, there- 
fore, in contending against the yoke, which the papacy, in the course of time, had again laid on 
the Christian conscience, supported themselves chiefly on our Epistle, and the nearly related 
Epistle to the Romans: and “through the famous exposition of its doctrinal contents rendered 
by Luther, has it become for ever part and parcel of the church of the Reformation.” W1nsELER. 

A more particular comparison presents the doctrine of justification by faith, and not by works 
of the law, as, it is true, developed in the Epistle to the Romans with greater fulness, “according 
to its essence and its effects, in contrast with the corruption of sin;” in our Epistle it is brought 
forward rather as a means of proving the freedom of Christians from the obligation of observing 
the law. In this direction, then, are we to look for the peculiar significance of our Epistle: in 
the firm establishment of the high and holy right which Christians have to this freedom through 
their faith, in the demonstration of the dignity which faith in Christ bestows, so that our Epistle 
might be called not only the Christian’s deed of manumission, but also his patent of nobility, 
At the same time the relation of law and promise, of religious childhood and maturity, from 
which this freedom results, are so clearly exhibited, in a profound and noble interpretation ot 
the history of salvation, as to give a sure and immovable basis for all more special exposition, 





*[On the disputed point whether the whole letter or only this conclusion was written by Paul’s own hand, see notes 
en vi. 11.—B.] 
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But decidedly as the Apostle enters the lists to combat for the freedom of a Christian man, he is 
just as far from overlooking its ethical character, so that in our Epistle, both the dogmatical and 
the ethical features, essential to the idea of evangelical freedom, are contained. 

While our Epistle is thus, first and chiefly, of high, abiding worth for Christian doctrine, it is 
moreover, important for the history of the church, through the valuable communications which 
it gives in chaps. i. and ii,, respecting the history of the Apostle, and of the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity generally. Considering the indisputable genuineness of the Epistle, these accounts, as 
being statements of the Apostle himself, are peculiarly valuable; and, although it is true that 
they have been abused by negative criticism of a destructive tendency, for the construction of 
its own system, yet the unprejudiced Church historian will, on the other hand, use them only 
the more effectively, as a sure starting point, with which what is elsewhere related respecting 
the state of things in early Christianity connects itself, and with which it unites itself to form a 
harmonious whole. 

[Scuarr: “The Epistle is polemical, impetuous and overpowering; and yet tender, affec- 
hionate and warning in tone. It strikes like lightning every projecting point that approaches 


_ sts path, and yet undelayed by these zigzag deflexions, instantaneously attains thegoal. Every 


verse breathes the spirit of the great and free Apostle of the Gentiles. His earnestness and 
mildness, his severity and love, his vehemence and tenderness, his depth and simplicity, his com- 
manding authority and sincere humility, are here vividly brought before us in fresh and bold 
outlines.” A half barbarous people, like the Galatians, known for their simplicity and impres- 
sibility, would be likely to listen to both of these methods of address; to be won by his fatherly 
pleading, as well as over-awed by his apostolic rebukes and denunciations (ALFORD). 

Luruer said of it, “The Epistle to the Galatians is my Epistle; I have betrothed myself to 
ft; itis my wife.” And he might well thus speak of “his most efficient engine in overthrowing 
the mass of error which time had piled on the simple foundations of the gospel.” “In this 
epistle we have to this day the divine right and divine seal of genuine Protestantism against 
Romanism as far as this is a revival of Judaism, and denies to the Christian man that liberty 
‘wherewith Christ hath made us free.’ But itis also, at the same time, an earnest protest 
against all pseudo-protestantism, which would abuse the evangelical freedom and pervert it into 
carnal license” (ScHAFF), 

Besides furnishing the keenest weapons for the Reformers in their struggle for liberty within 
the camp, it is now of like value in the war of defence against assailants from without. This 
Epistle affords the refutation of that rationalistic view, which claims that the earliest form of 
Christianity was a modified Judaism, but that the distinctive features of our Christianity were 
added by Paul, which distinctive features prevailed after a long struggle between the Apostles 
and their-antagonistic doctrines. True we here see the mutual jealousy of the Jew and Gentile. 
converts, and are told of personal but temporary disagreement between Paul and Peter, yet are 
also shown the true relation between Paul and the Twelve; in fact, both the narrative and 
argument of the Epistle lose their point, if any such continued antagonism be admitted. See 
Liextroot, Jntrod. p. 58.—R.] 


26. LITERATURE. 


Of Antiquity—The well-known works of Curysostom, THEoDoRET, CicumEnNIvs, THEOPHY- 
Lact, Jerome, AMBROSIASTER (Hilary), Avcustinz, Prnagrus, CLavprus of Turin. Of the 
time of the Reformation—The classical exposition of LurHer: 1. In epistolam Pauli ad Galatas 
commentarius (minor) primum anno 1519 excusus, anno 1523 ab auctore recognitus. 2. In 
epist. Pauli ad Gal. Commentarius (major) ex preelectionibus Dr. M. Lutheri collectus a M. 
Georg. Rorario, a Luthero recognitus et castigatus, primum anno 1535 Viteb. excusus. Trans- 
lated into German by Justus Menius; published separately, among others, by J. G. Walch, 1737; 
a new impression in 1856, by G. Schlawitz. (This detailed exposition is used in the present com- 
mentary).* Also, Canvin: In Novi Testamenti epist. commentarit. 


es 





*[Schmoller uses Luther’s Commentary so largely in the Homiletical department of this work, that it almost requires 
an apology. Which apology may be made in the words of Joun Bunyan: “ This methinks I must let fall before all men, 
I do prefer this }ook of Martin Luther upon the Galatians, excepting the Holy Bible, before all books that ever I have 
geen, as most fit for a woun led conscience.” —R.] 
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Among modern commentators, besides WinrER, Rickert, Usreri, Scuorr, Dr Wertz, 
BAUMGARTEN-CRusivs, the most noteworthy are, Mnyur, Aritisch-exeg. Handbuch uber den 
Brief an die Galater [4th ed., 1862.—R.]; Ewaup: Die Sendschreiben des Apostels Paulus, 1857 ; 
WIKSELER: Commentar tiber den Brief Pauli an die Galater. Mit besonderer Ricksicht auf 
die Lehre und Geschichte des Apostels, 1859.—JatHo: Pauli Brief an die Galater, nach seunem 
inneren Gedankengang, 1856.—Hotsten : Inhalt und Gedankengang des Briefs an die G'alater, 
Rostock, 1859.—Von Hormann: Die heilige Schrift Neuen Testamentes, 2 Thl. 1 Abth. Brief 
an die Galater, 1863.—DrE Werte: Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch, Il. 3, Briefe an die 
Galater und Thessalonicher, 3. Aufl. ed. Dr. Moller, 1864. 

[G. W. Marruias: Der Galaterbrief griechish und deutsch, nebst einer Erklérung seiner 
schwierigeren Stellen, etc., Cassel, 1865 —R.] 

For the practical exposition of the epistle, besides SrarKn’s Bibelwerk ; BENGEL, Gnomon; 
Riecer, Betrachtungen tiber das Neue Testament; M. F. Roos, a contemporary of these, 
Kurze Auslegung des Briefs St. Paul an die Galater, 1786 (4 small, but admirable tractate); 
in this century: F, MULLER, formerly pastor at Wandsbeck, Brief Pauli an die Galater, in 
Bibelstunden erklért, 1853; ANAcKER, the same, 1856; Twer.ex, Galaterbrief in Predigten 
causgelegt, 1858; A. Franz: Die Rechtfertigung durch den Glauben, Homiletische Auslegung 
der Ep. St. Pauli an die Galater, 1860; and Heusner, Praktische Erklarung des Neuen Testa- 
ments. B.3. 1858. 

[For a full list and notices of patristic commentaries, see LigHTFoor, p. 223 sq. 

Luther’s commentary was translated into English, and published under the approval of the 
‘Bishop of London, 1575. So highly esteemed was this work that there are but few early En- 
‘glish commentaries. We may notice, however, Toomas LusHinaTon: Commentary on the 
‘Galatians, London, 1650. Jamzs Frera@uson, Edinburgh, 1659. 

Of later works, the following are prominent: 

J. A. HALDANE: Commentary. 1848. 

Joun Brown: An exposition of the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Galatians. Edinburgh, 
1853. 

OG. J. Exuicorr: A Commentary, critical and grammatical, of the Epistle to the Gal., with a 
revised translation. London, 1853. 3d edition, 1863. The first commentary of this lucid, ex- 
act, and scholarly author, whose translation has been largely used in the emendations of the 
English text in the present work. 

B. Jowett: The Epistle of St. Paul to the Ggisituns and Romans, with critical notes and 
‘allustrations. London, 1856. 

Samusy H. ToENne: The Epistle to the Galatians in Greek and English, with an analysis and 
exegetical commentary. New York, 1856. 

H. T. J. Bacau: The Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians, with a revised text onl commen- 
tary. London, 1857. 

J. B. Ligurroor: St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, A revised text with introduction, 
‘notes and dissertations. London, 1865. Exceedingly valuable, on account of its full discussion 
of difficult questions. The frequent citations from this work are made from the Second Edition. 
1866. 

The American Editor of Lange’s eee Purp Sonarr, D. D., has published an In- 
‘troduction and comments on chaps. 1., 1., as a specimen of a projected papular commentary on 
‘the New Testament. Mercersburg Review: Jan., 1861. Most of the material there presented 
is incorporated here. 

The LEHistory of the Apostolic Church of the same author treats of many questions belonging 
‘to the exposition of this Epistle. So Conysprarr and Howson, Life and Epistles of St, 
Paul. The works of Anrorp, Worpsworts, Burxirt, Henry, and others (for full list, 
see General Introduction to New Testament, Lanan’s Comm. Matthew), include comments 
on this Epistle. The reader is also referred to the Introduction to the Pauline Epistles in 
the volume on the Epistle to the Romans.—R.] 
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EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE GALATIANS* 





Introduction: ADDRESS AND SALUTATION (WITH BENEDICTION). 


CuHaprer I. 1-5, 


1 Paul, an apostle, (not [apostle not]! of men, neither by [through, éé] man, but 

by [through] Jesus Christ, and God the Father, who raised him from the dead;) 
2 [omit parenthesis] And all the brethren which [who] are with me, unto the churches 
3 of Galatia: [.] Grace be to you, and peace, from God the Father, and from our’ 
4 Lord Jesus Christ, Who gave himself for® our sins, that he might deliver us from 
5 this present evil world, according to the will of God and our Father: To whom be 


glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


*[Tirte: Rec. 4 mpos Tadaras émeotoAy WavAov. Elz. MavaAov tod amoatodov 7 mpds Taddtas emorody. S. A. B. K. 
Lachmann, Tischendorf and most editors, rpés Tadatas.—R.] : 
1 Ver. 1.—[The comma after “ apostle.” and the parenthesis are better omitted, since the clauses immediately following 
* Apostle” are most closely connected with it, and the idea so far from being parenthetical is one of the most prominent 


in the whole Epistle. 
of 5a.—R.] 


2 Ver. 2.—N. inserts »uo@v after rarTpds, omitting it after kupiov. 
That of Rec. is undoubtedly correct. 


other salutations (Meyer). 


“Of” is changed to “from” by Ellicott, while he retains “by” as a sufficiently exact translation 


[This reading is an alteration to conform with 
So all modern editors.—R.] 


Ver. 4._Il epi (instead of v7ép. Rec.) is found in most MSS. and in the best MSS. \. also, though N%., reads vmep. 
[The external authorities are decisive agaiust the reading of the Rec.; mepé is adopted by modern editors almost uni- 


versally.—R. ] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Paul, an apostle not of men, 
neither through man, etc.—His office, Paul 
says, is not derived from men (47 dvOpérov), 
80 as to be in itself human, and therefore sub- 
servient only to human interests; nor has it even 
been committed to him through the medium of any 
man (dv av@p7ov), in which case it might still 
be adivine function, although only not directly so. 
The change of number is only of secondary im- 
portance. The general sense: ‘“‘of human de- 
rivation,” is better expressed by the indefinite 
plural; while on the other hand, in denying 
human mediation, the singular is used with more 
precision, by Paul, the rather, as having already 
in mind the definite antithesis ‘but by Jesus 
Christ.” 

This double negation is essentially only a set- 
ting forth of the definition of “Apostle.” He 
would be in no event an Apostle, if he had his 
office, an’ avOp.; nor yet, if he had it, dv’ avOp. 
He would then stand only on equal footing with 
a Timothy and others, in short with all laborers 
in the gospel, who are inducted into their office 
by men; he is an Apostle only because called 
and inducted into his office, through Jesus 





Christ, etc. He was therefore placed in his office 
immediately through Christ, not through a man; 
for the activity of Ananias in Damascus had been 
only secondary and subsequent, the beginnings 
were divine. But, furthermore, he has received 
his office through Christ from God the Father, 
so that, as ‘through Jesus Christ” explains 
“not through man,” so God the Father ex- 
plains ‘‘not of men.” Yet Paul does not place 
this Geov xatp. in express antithesis to am’ avOp., 
inasmuch as he does not. say amo Geotv x. There 
being on the positive side no occasion for so 
precise a discrimination, he here no longer dis- 
tinguishes.between author and medium: perhaps 
not without design, in order thus to set his apos- 
tleship in a like direct relation, as to Christ, so 
to God the Father, and thereby to place the 
dignity of the same so much the more strongly 
in view. What in the first place constitutes the 
apostolic office, is the immediate calling through 
Christ, who is the xtpeo¢ arooréAAwy (on which 
account did ‘I. Xp. is placed before kai rarpéc). 
Christ Himself, certainly, cannot be reduced to 
the same level with men, if ‘not of men,” etc., 
isto remain true. And every thought of it is 
precluded by this very comprehending of Christ 
with God the Father, as it were, in one concep- 
tion, under one preposition. 
1k 
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[Exuicorr neatly paraphrases thus: “ Not from 
men as an ultimate, nor through man as a medi- 
ate authority.”” The second aré which we should 
expect to find before Oeov watpdéc¢ has not been 
omitted without good reason: while the preposi- 
tion dé admits an extension of meaning that 
would cover both ideas (MryeER), the Apostle’s 


language, as it stands, is more forcible; the di-| 


rectness of his divine commission is emphasized 
(Lieurroor), and although an argument for the 
consubstantiality of the Father and the Son, 
must not be forced from the passage, ‘‘there is 
something very noticeable in this use of a com- 
mon prepesition with both the first and second 
Persons of the Trinity, by a writer so cumula- 
tive, and yet for the most part so exact in his 
use of prepositions as St. Paul” (Exuicorr). 
Scuarr: ‘By includes here the instrumental and 
the more remote originating cause.—The imme- 
diate codrdination of Christ with God the Father, 
and this in contrast with the preceding men and 
man, prove that the Apostle regarded the Sa- 
viour as a Divine being.” —R. ] 

Paul here, probably, designates God the Father 
{}. e., ‘of Christ,’—R.] as who raised him 
rom the dead, simply because through this 
divine act, namely, the resurrection of Christ, 
his own immediate vocation through Christ 
had been made possible (1 Cor. xv. 8). [While 
it is not necessary ‘o insist on a polemic 
reference here, as an answer to the reproach 
that he had not seen Christ (Carvin), there 
seems to be an immediate reference to the fact 
that Paul was called by the exalted Christ, 
not that he claimed a preéminence on this ac- 
count (AvuGusTINE, HRAsmus, and others), but 
God having raised Christ from the dead, and 
Christ having immediately chosen him to be an 
Apostle, it was fitting that he should give pro- 
minence here to that act of God which enabled 
him also to be an Apostle, a witness of the resur- 
rection.—R. 

This laying claim so expressly to apostolic 
dignity in the very introduction, stands (as is 
shown by what follows) in connection with the 
vital questions of the Epistle, since his equal 
apostolic rank had been impugned by the Gala- 
tian false teachers. In chap. i. 11-ii. fin. there 
follows the detailed proof of this ‘not through 
man, but through Jesus Christ,’’ whereby the 
“not of men” is also indirectly proved. (In 
other Epistles, where he has not this definite 
purpose in mind, Paul designates himself more 
simply, but in substantialiy the same style as 
andotohoc or KAnroc am. "I. Xp. did OeAjuaroc Oeod. ) 

Ver. 2, And all the brethren who are 
with me.—Hardly his companions in travel at 
that time merely, especially helpers in his office 
(Meyer), but rather all the Christians of his 
place of residence at that time. This addition 
has, at all events, the special purpose of adding 
the authority of others to his own. He wishes 
the Galatians to understand, that he has on his 
side all the brethren in the midst of whom he 
writes, that these have the same opinion of their 
conduct, and thus indicates that the Galatians, 

unless they came to another mind, would sever 
themselves from the great communion of the 
brethren, who stand and abide upon the founda- 
tion of faith which Paulhad laid. Of course the 











Apostle alone wrote the Epistle. He can, how- 
ever, bring in the brethren as joint authors, sa 
far as they may, after a previous communication 
of the leading thoughts, or, more probably, after 
hearing the Epistle itself read, have signified 
their agreement with it. [The more restricted 
meaning is allowable (see Phil. iv. 21, 22, 
where ‘“‘the brethren which are with me” are 
distinguished from ‘‘all the saints.) Tho 
idea of the patristic commentators, that thus 
additional authority would be given, is in- 
correct; ‘‘the Epistle, being the product of 
an infallible Apostle, required no such help” 
(Scuarr). Canvin’s remark is just, however: 
«The concurrence of s0 many godly persons must 
have had some degree of influence in softening 
the minds of the Galatians, and preparing them 
to receive instruction.” Hxuicorr: ‘‘He adopts 
the inclusive term to show the unanimity that 
was felt on the subject of the Epistle; did it 
mean the whole Christian community we should 
certainly have expected ‘with whom 1am’ rather 
than ‘who are with me.’”—R. 

Unto the churches of Galatia.—The same 
title, 1 Cor. xvi. 1. There existed there, it 
seems, therefore, different local congregations, 
of which each one constituted at least a rela- 
tively complete whole, and the Epistle was so far 
a circular letter. The omission of a phrase of 
commendation, such as is usually found in the 
other Epistles of the Apostle, has perhaps its 
ground in dissatisfaction with the Galatians. Per- 
haps, however, the omission is in part attributable 
to the external circumstance, that éxxAyolat, whole 
congregations, are addressed, hence any such titles 
as KAnrol, ayiot, would have been less suitable. 
[The dissatisfaction of the Apostle is so natu- 
ral and evident a reason for the omission of any 
commendatory addition to the simple address, 
that any other explanation is farfetched. Az- 
FORD quotes MryEr as saying that 1 and 2 Thess. 
present a similar instance, but in the 4th ed. 
Mryvrr expressly mentions these Epistles as no 
exceptions. WorpsworrH: ‘a remarkable ad- 
dress in what it does not, as well as in what it 
does say.”’—R. ] 

Ver. 3. Grace be to you—and peace.—Re- 
specting the Pauline form of salutation, ydpc¢ 
«kat elpAvy, consult remarks on the other Epis- 
tles. From God the Father and our Lord, 
ete. Asin ver. 1. Christ and the Father were 
comprehended under the one preposition -d1é, 
without distinction of the Father through an aré, 
so here the reverse takes place, an evident token 
how little Paul has in mind a severance of the 
Divine Persons. Christ is by no means, then, 
the merely instrumental medium of grace, but, 
as well as the Father Himself, the Bestower of 
grace (see Docrrinat and Eruicat notes). Here, 
however, ‘‘God the Father” is placed first; in 
ver. 1 the order was reversed. There is, more- 
over, a special reason here for placing ‘‘ our Lord 
Jesus Christ” last, namely, that it receives in 
addition a predicate defining it more closely. 
Grace and peace, Paul wishes for the Galatians, 
especially in view of the path of error into which 
they had been led, and for this very reason with 
especial allusion to that, which alone secures this 
grace and this peace, namely, the atoning death 
of Christ, 
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Who gave Himself for us.—In this clause 
the Apostle anticipates the other main point which 
he hastounfold. Instead of regarding the cross 
of Christ alone as the ground of salvation, the 
false teachers had influenced the Galatians to 
seek salvation again in observance of the law. 
In ver. 1 Paul touches on the personal, here 
he touches on the doctrinal question, which 
he afterwards handles. Aédvtoc éavTdoy, ‘gave 
Himself,” nothing less than His own person, 
which could be fully accomplished dénly in His 
death. Ilepiundefined: ‘in respect to our sins.” 
The sense, however, clearly appears not only 
from the following, ‘‘that He might deliver us,” 
but alsoin the very form of the expression, which 
sets forth an expiatory sacrifice that has been of- 
fered, in which Christ was the Offerer and the 
Offered, the Highpriest and the Sacrifice, in 
one person (comp. WigsELER’s careful investi- 
gation of the use of mepi, irép, avri, in decla- 
rations respecting the death of Christ). [E1- 
Lticotr: In its ethical sense, izép retains some 
trace of its local meaning, ‘‘ bending over to 
protect,” and thus points more immediately to the 
action, than to the object or circumstance from 
which the action is supposed to spring. The 
latter relation is more correctly defined by epi, 
which is thus more naturally used with the thing, 
«sins,” éép with the persons, ‘‘sinners.’”’ Often, 
however, in the N. T. the distinction is scarcely 
appreciable.—R. ] 

Ver. 4. That He might deliver us.—Effect 
of the expiation accomplished through Christ.— 
"EéacpeioO as, to tear away from a power. The 
evil world is viewed as possessor by force, as a 
tyrant, who brings destruction, and in whose 
power we are by nature. This deliverance Paul 
doubtless understands in a double sense, as a 
making free from the moral corruption of the 
world, and also as a keeping from the destruction 
which it thereby brings upon its own at the judg- 
ment day. The immediate reference is to the 
latter, which, however, in view of the ethical 
character of Christianity, cannot take place with- 
out the former, as indeed there can be no doubt 
that the death of Christ has an ethical intent. It 
is false, however, to think only of this here.— 
«Present world” may mean, present or impend- 
ing age. , The latter signification is, however, 
hardly to be assumed here—contrary to Meyer, 
who would take it as meaning the evil times 
which, according to many passages of Scripture, 
are shortly to precede the second coming of 
Christ, and on this account are wont elsewhere 
to be called the last times. But ‘our phrase, on 
account of the union of évecré¢ with aidy, is most 
naturally regarded as parallel with 6 aidy ovto¢ 
or 6 viv alidv. The expression 6 aldy, since this 
appears to denote a period of time complete in 
itself, is nowhere used of the last times, prepa- 
ratory only, as the pangs of travail, to the aiov 
pédawv. Nor, finally, is there in the connection 
the least reason why Paul should have confined 
the salutary workings of the redeeming death of 
Jesus to the last times.” (WIESELER). Therefore 
we must take it as, ‘‘the present period of time,” 
in sense the same as 6 Kdopoc, so that the transla- 
tion ‘present world,” is substantially correct,— 
« Byil” emphasizes the ethical character of ‘this 
world,” which is besides included in the very con- 
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ception of “the present world.” It is equi- 
valent to ‘‘ruined by sin,” and therefore a 
deliverance out of it was necessary in the 
twofold relation given above. [Scuarr: “The 
words contain an allusion to the Jewish dis- 
tinction between ‘this world,’ and ‘the world 
to come,’ or the period before, and the period 
after the appearance of the Messiah. But the 
sense of these terms is modified in the N. T., 
so as to make the second coming of Christ the 
dividing line between the two eons.” Ligut- 
root: ‘‘The distinction of time between the two, 
which is the primary distinction, becomes lost in 
the moral and spiritual conception.” The second 
adjective tovnpéc, emphatically placed, gives pro- 
minence to the ethical idea, especially if the 
better supported order of the Rec., ék Tov 
éveotOtoc aia@voc Tovypor, be adopted.—R. ] 
According to the will of God and our 
Father.—It is best to connect this with the 
whole of ver. 4. It refers the redeeming work as 
a whole to the gracious will of the Father, and 
thus cuts off every ground of objection against 
this work from the legal point of view. The 
thought of this redemptive counsel of the Father 
moves him very naturally, then, to the conclu- 
ding doxology.—In tov Geov kai Tarpo¢ 
juav, wuov belongs probably only to zarpé. 
By 6e6¢ God is meant to be designated as the God 
of all alike; by waryp, according to His special 
relation to the Christian. By the prefixed 
article two predicates are ascribed to the same 
person. The same who is God is also our Father. 
[Liaurroor argues from the absence of the ar- 
ticle before marpéc, that juav belongs to both 
nouns, but as ExuicottT well remarks, ‘‘ ratjp is 
anarthrous according to rule.” Canvin, MryeR 
and most, restrict the pronoun to Father, giving © 
the last words somewhat of a predicative force: 
‘God, who is our Father.” Itisto be remarked 
that in vers. 1-3 Paul speaks of ‘God the 
Father,” i. ¢., the Father of Christ—but having in 
this verse spoken of the redemptive act of Christ, 
and its redeeming design for us he calls God, who 
has purposed this ‘‘ our Father.”—WorpsworTH: 
“Specially our Father by the redemption of us 
His children by the blood of His Son.” —R. ] 
Ver. 5. To whom be glory.—To be taken 
as optative; for d¢£a means Honor, Praise— 
not Essential Glory, although it is true that 
the défa which should be given to God, rests 
upon the dééa which He has. [Scuarr: «The 
doxology in this place is likewise an indi- 
rect reproof of the Galatians for dividing the 
glory of our salvation between God and man.” 
It is an affirmation rather than a wish. 
There can be no reasonable doubt. that TOVCG 
aiovac Tov atovwy here is an expression for 


eternity.—R. | 


DOOTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Apostolate. a. An essential characteris- 
tic of the apostolate was the immediate “call” 
throughChrist, as whose ‘‘delegates”’ the apostles 
went out into the world with that proclamation of 
the Gospel, which should lay the foundation of all 
that followed. Hence the express assertion here 
(and afterwards the detailed proof) of this imme- 
diate calling. For this, if for no other reason, the 
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office of the Apostles was specifically distinct from 
all others.* In the office of preacher in these 
days, there always occurs a ‘‘call”’ dc’ avOparor. 
The office, however, is not on this account an’ 
avOporwv, nor should any bearer of it thus regard 
it. It is on the contrary ‘‘from” ‘Jesus Christ 
and God the Father,” is divina institutio. 

b. In the decision and certainty with which 
Paul insists upon his apostolic rank, there is im- 
plied, on the one hand, a justifiable sense of per- 
scnal dignity in opposition to all who would ques- 
tion it, and especially to false teachers: ‘I am 
an Apostle and nothing less.” This personal 
feeling, however, was certainly counterpoised at 
once, by the feeling of humility in view of the 
momentous duties involved, for the discharge of 
which grace alone could give strength. But, 
above all, the Apostle lays stress on this his dig- 
nity, not in his personal interest, but im the in- 
terest of his Lord, and the gospel of his Lord; 
in order to shield this against the ‘‘perverting ”’ 
(ver. 7) of the false teachers, he is forced to lay 
this emphasis on the fact that he is really an 
Apostle of Christ, and therefore was such in his 
preaching of the gospel. 

c. The care with which he proves his funda- 
mental authority and capacity for preaching the 
gospel, is a pledge to us of the soundness of this 
preaching. The Christian church has, therefore, 
in this foundation laid by the Apostle, a standard 
for all time by which to prove doctrine. 

d. That Christ has been raised, and now lives, 
is the fundamental truth, which to the Apostle 
stands immovably firm, and on which rests, for 
Paul, the certainty of his calling, and for him 
and the other Apostles the vigor and joyfulness 
of their labor in their vocation. For the Apos- 
tles were in a special sense to be witnesses of the 
resurrection of Jesus, and to be persuaded of it 
by a personal beholding of the Risen One. It 
was only because the risen Jesus had appeared 
to him, that Paul was an Apostle. 

2. The brethren. This strong emphasizing of 
his particular vocation (or office) does not imply 
the ieast prejudice to his brotherly relation to- 
ward other Christians, who have no such vocation. 





* It is one of the anti-scriptural fancies of the Irvingites 
to believe, notwithstanding this, in the reappearance of Apos- 
tles proper in their churches. WIESELER. |In LigHTFoOT, p. 
92 sq., there is an interesting discussion on “the name and 
office of an Apostle.’ He, however, objects to the restric- 
tion of the office to the twelve, with only the exception of 
St. Paul, adducing the apostleship of Barnabas, and implying 
that “James, the Lord’s brother” (ver. 19) was an Apostle, 
even though not the same as James, the son of Alpheus. 
This position is not safe, nor is it accordant with the argu- 
ment of Paul in this Epistle, where he lays so much stress 
upon the “immediate call.” Lightfoot is forced, therefore, 
to deny the necessity for a call from an outward personal 
communication with our Lord, though his admission that 
the having seen Christ was a necessary qualification, is a 
denial of the perpetuation of the office. It is better to hold 
that there were but Twelve Apestles, to whom was added, 
by direct call, Paul the Apostle to the Gentiles—Barnabas 
and others were “apostolic men.”’? On the relation of Paul 
to the original college of apostles, see ScHarr, History of the 
Apostolic Church, p. 512 sq., p. 233 sq. His note p. 234 is 
appropriate here: ‘The strict hierarchical view, which 
always looks for an outward, palpable succession, admits 
no satisfactory explanation of the fact, that the Apostles had 
no share whatever in the ordination of Paul after his conver- 
sion (Acts ix. 17), and in his being sent to the Gentiles by 
the Church of Antioch (xiii. 3), The divine irregularity of 
his call, and the subsequent independence of his labors, make 
Paul, so to speak, a prototype of evangelical Protestantism, 
whicn has always looked to him as its main authority, as 
Romanism to Peter.”—R.] 


Far fromit. Paul not only mentions them in im< 
mediate connection with himself, including him- 
self and them in the same salutation, but even 
treats them as fellow-writers, hence as those who, 
together with him, impart instruction and admo- 
nition, thus strengthening the weight of his own 
words by their concurrence. He is only called 
to preach what, as the substance of his faith, is 
the substance of theirs also; and he wishes to 
bring back his erring readers to the same faith 
in which these, his companions, stand and have 
remained firm. [Their concurrence could add 
nothing to the real authority of his apostolic 
teaching, but might aid in establishing that au- 
thority among the Galatians. Yet the Apostle 
seems fond of thus associating others of lower 
rank with himself in his Epistles.—R.] Here is 
a hint for the behavior of office-bearers towards 
other Christians now as well; in personal con- 
duct, to regard and treat them as ‘brethren,’ 
standing on precisely the same footing; to lay 
claim to no precedence; and in official attivity 
also, while maintaining full consciousness of their 
own special vocation, and of the authority inhe- 
rent in it, never toignore the might which dwells 
in the personal faith and believing life of the 
members of the Church, when there is an oppor- 
tunity of joining them with one’s self in exhor- 
tation and rebuke. 








8. ‘ Churches” still. Paul, it is true, gives to 
the Galatian Christians no especial title of honor, 
“yet he still counts them worthy to be called 
churches, because, though they were indeed for 
the most part fallen from the truth in some main 
points, they had, notwithstanding this, retained 
many parts of the pure Christian doctrine; he 
cherishes then the hope that they would still suf- 
fer themselves to be brought right again’ 
(Starke). Hence important doctrinal and ethi- 
cal defects of a church do not of themselves war- 
rant us in withholding or withdrawing from it 
the predicate éxxAyoia. A judgment, whether in 
any place there is the Church of Christ or not, de- 
pends, although largely, yet not in the chief de- 
gree, upon subjective character, but in the chief 
degree stand the objective factors, namely, that 
wnerbum divinum recte docetur, aud sacramenta recite 
administraniur. This, as is well known, is one of 
Luther’s prime principles. In the objective fac- 
tors, there certainly resides the power (even if 
latent) to work subjectively.—Yet it cannot 
therefore be denied that there may be, notwith- 
standing, a subjective character of the congrega- 
tion as respects doctrine and morals, where the 
predicate éxxAyoia ceases to be applicable; we 
cannot, however, pronounce a judgment thereon, 
but must leave this to the searcher of hearts, so 
far as it is not a question of scandalous offences in 
the case of individuals. 

4. God and Christ. Both in ver. 1 and in ver. 8, 
Christ is placed in the closest connection with God 
the Father; and in ver. 3 in sucha way that Grace 
and Peace are invoked in the same manner from 
God the Father, and from Christ.. From this ap- 
pears, in immediate certainty, the eminent, god- 
like position of Christ. For the highest and best 
things, those which are needful for all men, pro- 
ceed from Him, as much as from the Father. As 
respects grace, as much depends on His disposi- 
tions towards us, as on those of the Father. As 
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Christ is thus placed with the Father on one 
Divine level, so is the Father, on the other side, 
placed on the same’ level with the Son, who, 
through His Incarnation, has drawn so near to 
us. LuruEr: ‘Therefore Paul, in wishing grace 
and peace not only from God the Father, but also 
from Jesus Christ, teacheth, first, that we should 
abstain from the curious searching of the Divine 
Majesty (for God no man knoweth), and hear 
Christ, who is in the bosom of the Father, and 
uttereth to us His will.” . 

5. Christ’s giving Himself. The expression for 
the death of Christ is here (ver. 4) so chosen, that 
it appears as His own free act, while, as is 
known, there runs parallel to the series of pas- 
sages which apprehend it thus, another repre- 
senting it as something decreed by God concern- 
ing Christ, representing Christ as burdened with 
the Father’s curse (comp. iii. 18). This designa- 
tion is here chosen, in order to render prominent 
and bring home to the hearts of the Galatians the 
great love of Christ, displayed in His ‘giving 
Himself for us.” “The giving of Himself consisted 
of many actions, from the incarnation on, but it 
applies especially to his atoning death.” This 
‘<giving Himself”—this morally great act was 
occasioned by our sins, our moral perversion; a 
cutting contrast, and yet a necessary nexus be- 
tween cause and effect!—For its intent was to 
procure a remedy for our sins, and their ruinous 
results. 

6. This present evil world. Through our sins we 
belong to this present evil world, bear its charac- 
ter, and are in its power, that is, through it and 
with it are going to destruction. From this de- 
stroying might Christ would rescue us, and has 
rescued us, by His giving Himself for our sins, 
that is, through the reconciliation thus accom- 
plished for our sins; because we, when reconciled, 
lie no longer under the judgment of God upon the 
sinful world, and therefore do not go with it to 
ruin. Undoubtedly Christ had in view besides, 
an inward, moral deliverance from the corrupt 
course of the world; yet this is the secondary aim; 
the primary is the deliverance from judgment and 
perdition.—God’s acts of grace, according to the 
Biblical view, are throughout directed, first of 
all, toward a deliverance from destruction, and 
consequently to the impartation of a good, of a 
definite happy destiny, not chiefly to the rehabil- 
itation of certain ethical qualities, of a particu- 
lar direction of life and will. They are directed 
thus, in a certain measure, towards an outward 
end, with which however an inward one is in- 
separably connected, as the economy of the Spi- 
rit, whose work it is to bring forth the corre- 
sponding ethical “quality, is, although insepara- 
ble from that of the Father and the Son, yet dis- 
tinct from it, presupposing it. The deliverance 
from the evil world, is, so far as concerns its 
being won, already accomplished by the sacrifice 
of Christ. Of course a participation in this is 
only gained through faith (this is implied in 
fac, which refers to believers), and is ac- 
tually perfected only on the coming in of the 
aidy péAAwv. A certain pledge and a joyful 
foretaste of it, however, the believer has already 
in justification, because this is an assurance of 
the divine grace. As to the rest, the apostolical 
expectation of the alev péAdwy as near lies at 





the foundation of this passage. [Whatever indi- 
cations there may be elsewhere of ‘this apostoli- 
eal expectation,” neither the words nor context 
show any trace of it here, except on the view of 
Mezyur, which refers “present evil world” to the 
times of danger immediately preceding the second 
coming of Christ, a view which is not adopted by 
Schmoller himself, nor by any other commenta- 
tor of note.—R. | 

7. Redemption according to God's will. The work 
of redemption was accomplished ‘according to 
the will” of the Father. ‘This indicates the other 
side in the redeeming work, alluded to under 6, 
namely, that the death of Christ was also decreed 
to Him, by God for an expiation, and that Christ’s 
“giving Himself” was accordingly, at the same 
time an act of obedience to the Father’s will, a suf- 
fering Himself to be given up. Love to man and 
obedience to the Father, allin one, was the source 
of His sacrifice of Himself. This view is in full 
harmony with the declarations of Christ Himself, 
especially in John, with the emphasis which He 
lays on His having been sent, on His doing the 
willof the Father. There was nothing whatever 
self-elected in the redeeming work of Christ; it 
was a God-appointed work.—In this it first finds 
its firm, immovable foundation, and all scruples 
as to the availing worth of this self-sacrifice of 
Christ before God are taken away from the trou- 
bled conscience. At the same time, all clinging 
to such scruples is also condemned, as a striving 
against the will of God. We may, but we also 
ought to believe in the atoning death of Christ; 
hence especially, we ought not to lessen its signi- 
ficance by a righteousness of works. This will of 
God is the will that we should be saved, according 
to which, He willed both the way that should lead 
to our salvation, Christ’s dying on account of our 
sins, and also the result, our redemption. It was 
a loving will, but also a will of holy love, con- 
demning sin and forgiving it; the latter only on 
the foundation of the former, but the former also 
for the sake of the latter. Because aiming at 
our salvation it was in any case the will of God 
our Father. 

8. God’s honor its end. As and because the will 
of God is the origin of the work of redemption, 
so the honor of God is its aim. That He, His 
name, be honored, is the purpose and result of 
redemption. To Him belongeth honor—and that 
honor forever—for redemption, and such honor 
will be rendered Him by the Redeemed. The 
phrase eic Tove aidv. tT. aiav. no doubt looks for- 
ward to the aidoy péAAwv. The expression is, 
however, thus indefinitely framed, in order, as 
far as the language admits, to express an eter- 
nalduration. There is nothing in this, of course, 
against the division found elsewhere, into simply 
two sons, present and future. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 1. Srarxe:—To all peculiarly spiritual 
offices belongs a divine vocation. Every man 
may take comfort in the consciousness of his of- 
fice and calling, and also appeal to it when there 
is need. Let no one deem this pride or boasting. 
_Sprnen:—Christ is the founder of the preach- 
er’s office. He is the King in His Kingdom, and 
so sends whom He will. He is the Chief Shep- 
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herd, and therefore all under shepherds must be 
appointed by Him. He has obtained by His 
merits the spiritual power needed for the 
ministry, and has received the Holy Ghost 
to that end for our sakes. It is He, therefore, 
who speaks through His servants.—LuTrHER :— 
Wert thou wiser than Solomon and Daniel, 
yet until thou art called, flee the sacred 
ministry, as thou wouldst hell and the devil, 
then wilt thou not spill the word of God to no 
purpose. If God needs thee, He will know how 
to call thee. — Lancu:—To be sure of one’s 
divine, although only mediate vocation, is a 
weighty matter, and gives to the conscience rest, 
in the office blessing, and to vindication of the 
same and of the pure doctrine, much joyfulness. 
—Wirrt. Summ. :—There is a twofold vocation to 
the ministry; both are of God, who will have 
the gospel preached to the end of the world; but 
some are called of God without means, of which 
sort are the patriarchs, prophets, apostles; and 
some through men, although according to God’s 
commandment and ordinance. — Rinegrr: — As 
certainly as every believer shall be taught of God, 
so that what he has apprehended from human 
instruction is confirmed in his heart with divine 
impressions and powerful workings, just so 
certainly must every teacher have in his consci- 
ence a divine seal upon his vocation, although 
derived through men, and on this account a 
joyfulness which his hearers cannot impeach. 

The apostolate in its high significance; 1. for 
the founding, 2. for the continuance of the Chris- 
tian church which must perpetually rest upon 
the foundation of the apostolic doctrine.—The 
divine vocation to office: 1. To have it, is under 
all circumstances needful; 2. To be certain of it, 
is often impertant; 8. ‘o appeal to it, may often 
be right ana proper.—How independent (of men), 
and yet at the same time, how dependent (on God), 
the preacher of the gospel is and knows himself 
{may and should know himself) to be!—EHven so 
the Christian generally: he is what he is, not 
from men (although through men), for not natu- 
ral descent nor outward fellowship makes him 
such — but through Jesus Christ and God the 
Father.—Christian sense of personal worth: 1. 
its justification, 2, its limits.—All through Je- 
sus Christ! a) humbling truth—not through us; 
6) exalting truth — through no less a one than 
Christ, and thereby through the Highest, God.— 
[Cauvin:—In the church we ought to listen to 
God alone, and to Jesus Christ, whom He has ap- 
pointed to be our teacher, Whoever assumes a 
right to instruct us, must speak in the name of 
God or of Christ, —Burxrirr:—Behold the pecu- 
liar prerogative of St. Paul above the rest of the 
Apostles; they were called by Christ in the day 
of His humiliation; but he was called by Christ 
when sitting at His Father’s right hand in heaven. 
As his call was thus very extraordinary, so his 
gifts were answerable to his call.—R. 

Ver. 2, Wirt. Summ, :—Although the truth of 
a doctrine does not rest upon the multitude of 
people, but alone upon God’s word, yet, when 
many support a doctrine founded in God’s word, 
the weak in the faith are noticeably strength- 
ened thereby, because they see that not merely 
one or two, but many, confess such a doctrine.-— 
SPENER: — Christians are ‘‘brethren” to each 








other; for they have one Heavenly Father, one 
first-born brother, Christ ; one mother, the Chris- 
tian church; one seed of regeneration, the divine 
word; one inheritance of eternal life. Thatis a 
more intimate and strict brotherhood than the 
common one among all men.—STarKE:—In names 
and titles we must give good heed not willingly 
to commit falsehood, nor attribute to any one, 
praise that does not belong to him; yet common 
and authorized titles must be understood not in 
absolute strictness, but according to common use. 
—Spuner :—There remains even ina loose crowd 
a Christian church, even though grave errors, 
which remove the ground of faith are found 
there, so long as God’s word and the holy sa- 
craments are there and are maintained, 

On Vers. 1 and 2. Let us hear, when we begin 
to waver in the truth: 1. Apostolic doctrine; 2. 
The testimony of brethren!—Apostolic doctrine 
and the voice of brethren; an admonition to 
every church to abide in the evangelical truth. 

Ver. 8. Rizger :—Paul flees in this perplexity 
to the riches of God in Christ Jesus, and en- 
trusts to the grace and the peace from thence, 
the restoration of the Galatians also; with 
this greeting, as with a cordial, he not only 
refreshes their hearts but quickens himself 
also to a confidence towards God in Christ. — 
Wirt. Summ.: — We see here where we must 
begin, when after sin committed we will come to 
God for grace; namely, not with ourselves, not 
with our piety! for if we had kept this, we 
should be already in favor with God, nor even 
with God Himself out of Christ, for He is to sin- 
ners a consuming fire, but alone with Christ, 
and His bitter passion and death for our sins.— 
Luter: — Paul wishes the Galatians grace 
and peace, not from the emperor or kings and 
princes; for these are wont ofttimes to persecute 
the godly: nor does he wish them grace and 
peace from the world, for in the world they shall 
have tribulation; but from God our Father, that 
is, he wishes them a godly and heavenly peace. 
Lance:—True peace can never exist without 
grace, for grace is the ground and source of 
peace; on the other hand there is grace some- 
times without peace, especially with the tempted, 
who may, for awhile fall into great disquiet- 
ness of soul, and yet remain in God’s grace. 

Ver. 4. Srarxe:—If Christ has for our sakes 
given His all, ah! should not we surrender our- 
selves, with all that in us is, to Him? Man! keep 
thyself from sin, on account of which Christ hath 
endured so much, lest thou thyself bring to nought 
for Him this great work, for which He came. 
— Luraer:—-Mark diligently the word: “for 
our.” For therein lies all the virtue, namely, 
that all which is said concerning us in the Holy 
Scriptures, in such passages as ‘for me,” “for 
us,” “for our sin,” and the like, we should 
know how to take well in mind, and apply par- 
ticularly to ourselves, and hold fast thereto 
by faith. — For thou hast, no doubt, easily 
brought thyself to believe that Christ, God’s 
Son, was given for St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, and 
other saints’ sins, who were worthy of such 
grace; but, contrariwise it is especially and 
thoroughly hard, that thou, for thine own person, 
& poor, unworthy, condemned sinner, shouldst 
from thine heart certainly believe, held, and 
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say, that Christ, God’s Son was given for thy 
s0 many and so great sins, who yet never- 
theless hast never yet been worthy of such 
grace.—Therefore should we well train and pre- 
pare our hearts with this utterance and the like 
utterances of St. Paul, that when the devil here- 
after comes and accuses us and says: ‘See, 
you area sinner, therefore you must be damned!” 
we may meet him and answer, ‘‘yea, good devil, 
for the very reason that you accuse me and will 
be condemning me for asinner, for that reason 
will I be righteous and holy, be not damned, 
but saved the rather, For in this very thing, 
that you tell me how I am a poor sinner, and a 
grett one, you give me a sword and weapon in 

and wherewith I can mightily overcome you, 
yea, slay you and put you under my feet with 
your ownarms. For if you can tell me that lam 
&@ poor sinner, I can say to you again, that Christ 
died for sinners.”’—Count these words of St. Paulas 
said in earnest, and to be true, and not as a dream, 
when he says that the world is evil, although 
Imany people therein have many noble, beautiful, 
virtues; and although in outward guise and ap- 
pearance there is much holiness and brilliant ex- 
cellence.—To this evil world belongs also all art, 
wisdom, righteousness, &c., of a godless man. 
Thy wisdom, which thou hast out of Christ, is a 
double folly, thy righteousness isa double sin and 
godlessness, since it knows nothing of the wis- 
dom and righteousness of Christ, and since, over 
and above this, it darkens, hinders, reviles and 
persecutes you; wherefore St. Paul may weil 
name the world an evil world; for it is the worst 
when it will be at the best and most pious. In 
the religious, wise and learned men, it will be 
at its most pious and best, and yet it is twice as 
wicked. 

Beriens. Binte:—Of this present evil world, 
ordinances of religion form no small part, of which 
much is instituted whereby men will take one 
another captive to the spirit of the world. With- 
out religion nevertheless will the world not be; 
so it dresses up such things as may be congruous 
with flesh and blood; but true religion burdens 
and depresses it. Thus the deliverance takes 
place especially from the Pharisaic leaven. — 
Srarke:—See how availing and certain is our 
redemption and salvation, because it proceeds 
from the will of the Father: how can that be 
unavailing, which has come to pass according to 
His will.—[Scuarr :—God is owr Father because 
He is the Father (not simply of Jesus Christ 
which would place him on a par with us, but) of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.—R. | 

Ver. 5. As often as we think on the great work 
of redemption, we should heartily praise God; 
and therefore should we often think thereon; that 
we may be powerfully excited to praise.—To 
praise God is the best divine service; it is that 
which must endure unto eternity. Happy he 
who begins it here, and prepares himself thereby 
for a blessed eternity. It is a proof that he 
knows God aright, and has become partaker of 
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His grace, and that he will one day come to 
the heavenly choirs of angels who praise God. 

Jesus’ giving Himself to death: 1. Its occasion 
(our sins); 2. Its purpose (our deliverance 
therefrom); or: 1. the strongest testimony against 
us (our sin) ; 2. the mightiest consolation for us ; 
or: 1. Its great effect (to deliver us from this evil 
world); 2. Whence it has this effect (as being a 
satisfying and bearing and thereby a taking - 
away of the divine wrath; 3. in whom it is thus 
effectual (only in those who are His in faith).— 
What defends us from being lost with this evil 
world? 1. Not our own righteousness whereby 
we only entangle ourselves in this eyil world 
the more, but 2. Christ’s sacrificial death alone. 
—The appropriation of the merits of Christ: 1. 
Every one needs it on account of hig sins; 2. 
The sinner needs it precisely as sinner.—Jesus 
Christ the Deliverer out of the power of this 
present evil world: 1. The world the tyrant in 
whose power we are; 2. Christ the Deliverer 
that has appeared.—Evil—the character of this 
world: 1. Therefore the Christian in this world 
longs for the world to come; 2. He must how- 
over be delivered from this present world, in 
order to enter the world to come.—Redemption 
through Christ rests upon the will of God: 1. A 
rich consolation (against all doubts); 2. An 
earnest admonition: Whoever lightly esteems 
the redemption accomplished through Christ, 
sins thereby against the will of God Himself.— 
The honor which is due to God for the redemp- 
tion in Christ.—The praise of God: 1. a fruit of 
the redeemed state; 2. a proof of the same.—The 
praise which the redeemed bring to God: 1. be- 
gins in time; 2. continues into eternity. 

Vers. 8-5. Lisco:—The Apostle’s invocation 
of blessings for his churches: 1. What does it 
contain? The greatest benefits which are be- 
stowed by God on man. 2. On what is this in- 
vocation grounded? a. On the free will offering 
of Christ. b. On the gracious counsel of God, 
to redeem us by such offering.—_The benediction 
of the Apostle: 1. A proof his hearty love: even to 
the unthankful, who through their apostasy have 
so troubled him, he wishes the best things; 2. 
A proof of his standing fast in the truth: in di- 
rect opposition to them he held fast so much the 
more definitely the evangelical truth, of redemp- 
tion through Christ’s death alone, and points 
them to that in contrast with their erroneous 
opinions.—Right wishing: 1. wishes true bene- 
fits; 2. points to the true source of such bene- 
fits.—The right behavior toward those who are 
disposed to depart from the truth: to open the 
heart fully to them in expressions of desire, 
full of divine blessing, before closing with and 
combatting their errors. 

Vers. 1-5. The appearance of the Apostle 
against the Galatians: 1. in the full dignity of 
his office, at the same time, however, associating 
the brethren with himself; 2. with the full love 
of his heart, at the same time conceding nothing 
of the truth. 
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GALATIANS FROM THE GOSPEL, WHICH PAUL HaD 


PREACHED TO THEM, TO THE FALSE DOCTRINE OF CERTAIN SEDUCERS, AGAINST WHOM HE 


THEREFORE UTTERS THE ANATHEMA. 


Cuapter I. 6-10. 


6 I marvel that ye are so soon removed [changing over]' from him that called you 
7 into [in or by}? the grace of Christ® unto another [a different] gospel: Which is 
not another; but there be [except that there are] some that trouble you, and would 


8 [0¢dovres, wish to] pervert the gospel of Christ. 


But though we, or an angel from 


heaven, preach [should preach]’ any other gospel unto you® than [or contrary to]' 

9 that which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed [anathema]. As we 

said before,’ so say I now again, If any man preach any other gospel unto you than 

10 [or contrary to] that ye have received, let him be accursed [anathema]. For do I 

now persuade [am I now conciliating |? men, or God? or do I seek to please men? 
for [omit for}° if I yet pleased men, I should not be the [a] servant of Christ. 


1Ver. 6.—[Metatideo@e, middle, not passive, see EXEG. NOTES.—R.] 

2 Ver. 6.—|’Ev cannot mean “into,” especially after caAéw.—R. ] 

8 Ver. 6.—[The many variations, such as the omission of Xp., the insertion of "Ijcod, the substitution of Ocov, all pro- 
bably sprang from mistaken exegesis, joining Xp. with kaAécavtos. The reading Xptarod is very well supported 


and now universally retained.—R.] 


4Ver. 6.—["Erepov, “different in kind,’ not “another of the same kind” (@AAo, ver.7). So Alford, Ellicott, 


Wordsworth, Lightfoot.—R.] 


5 Ver. 8.—[The periphrasis of the E. V. is necessary to bring out the force of evayy 


eAiCnrar, in its reference to 


evayyéAcov, vers. 6, 7; but the subjunctive must not be overlooked, as marking the different conditional propositions af 


vers. 8, 9.—R. 
6 Ver. 8.—. omits Uutv, N%. first adds it. 


7 Ver. 8.—[On the meaning of tapda, here and ver.9. See Exra. Norzs.—R.] 


8 Ver. I—WNl.: apoeipyka. 


® Ver. 10.—[{“‘ Persuade” is obviously inapplicable to God. Tei@ here means “to conciliate,”’ “to make friends of.” 


So modern English commentators. 
10 Ver. 10.— Rec. et yap €7t; but ydép is best omitted. 
editors.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Without any thanksgiving for the readers’ 
gifts of grace, as in other Epistles, the Apostle 
passes immediately from the invocation of a 
blessing to sharp rebuke which, however, strikes 
not so much the Galatians themselves as their 
seducing teaches. Vers. 6-9. 

Ver. 6. I marvel that ye are so soon 
changing over.—He finds it strange, since he 
has expected, and had reason to expect, something 
different. ‘‘So soon” refers rather to the en- 
trance of the apostasy than to its course, as 
having so rapidly developed itself from its com- 
mencement. The latter view suits the connection 
the less, inasmuch as wetatiGecGe designates the 
apostasy as yet in process of development; oitw 
Taxéweo, is therefore, we may say, equivalent to— 
80 soon after the last visit of the Apostle. [‘*So 
soon’ either 1) after conversion, or 2) after his 
visit, or 8) after the false teachers came; all 
three may be included, and are true; which is 
the primary reference cannot be certainly deter- 
mined. In any case in view of the middle force 
of werarideodOe (‘turning renegades,” Ligut- 
FOOT), it is a charge that the change was sudden 
and one for which they were to blame. ScHarr: 
“The Greek implies first that the apostasy was 
voluntary, hence their own guilt; secondly, that 





The form: “am I,” etc., is required by the emphatic ap7e (Ellicott).—R.] 


[Rejected on preponderant MSS. authority by all modern 


it was not yet completed, and hence might be 
averted. The passive rendering would transfer 
the guilt to the false teachers.” —R. ] 

From him that called you: most probably 
from God, who called you on the ground of the 
grace of Christ, which He has shown in His sur- 
render of Himself to death ; not—from Christ, who 
out of grace has called you. It is true that with 
the first explanation év yép. Xp. is difficult te 
render, but in any case it is not to be understood 
of the state of grace, as if—called you to the 
possession and enjoyment of grace.—[By the 
grace of Christ.—The E. V. renders iv y4- 
pete, ‘into the grace,” following the Vulgate, 
but év is here used in its instrumental sense. 
Atrorp: ‘Christ’s grace is the elementary me- 
dium of our ‘calling of God;’ the sum of all 
that He has suffered and done for us to bring us 
to God ; — whereby we come to the Father, — in 
which, as its element, the Father’s calling of us 
has place.” Enzicorr: ‘The dogmatical consi- 
deration that the grace of Christ, in the sense it 
here appears used by St. Paul, denotes an active 
and energizing influence rather than a passive 
element, seems distinctly to suggest the instru- 
mental sense.’’ Comp. his notes in loco.—R.] But 
it is God Himself who *“ calls.” The reference 
of Kadéoarroc to the Apostle has some support in 
the fact that he afterwards opposes so expressly 
his own preaching to that of others, yet musi 
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be rejected, as xadciy too constantly expresses an 
activity of God for this interpretation. The 
apostasy is described, doubtless not undesignedly, 
as an apostasy from a person, not from a doctrine, 
that it may appear as ingratitude.—To a dif- 
ferent gospel.— More exactly: to another 
kind of gospel — evayy. map’ 6 raped. (ver. 9). 
A gospel, either because the Galatians naturally 
took the doctrine which the false teachers brought 
them for the Gospel, or primarily in the gen- 
eral sense of Doctrine of Salvation, which the 
legal doctrine also claimed to be. 

Ver. 7. Yet Paul as it were at once corrects 
himself, and respecting that which he has just 
named ‘ gospel,” denies again that this predicate 
in fact belongs to it, this false teaching is no 
gospel, but a subversion of the gospel. This is 
at all events the sense, if 6—the most obvious 
construction —is referred to the immediately 
“preceding evayy. = “‘ which other sort of gospel 
is no other, by the side of that preached by me, 
except that there are,” efe. [The more correct 
reference is to repov evayyédov. So MEyER, 
ALForD, Exuicort, Ligutroot, and Schmoller 
himself. See ALrorp’s notes in loco for a full 
discussion and objections to the reference below. 
—R.] The reference however to the whole sen- 
tence is possible—which is nothing else (that is, 
this turning to another gospel) than that you 
have let yourselves be seduced by such as wish 
to subvert the gospel. 

There be some that trouble you.—“ Paul 
is fond of calling his opposers: Tvéc, 1. e., cer- 
tain well known people, whom one for any reason 
whatever, in this case out of disparagement, 
will not designate more nearly.” WiESELER.— 
[Worpsworru suggests and defends an ironical 
meaning: ‘‘unless they who are troubling you, 
are somebody,” but thisseems forced. LigurTroor 
paraphrases well: ‘only in this sense is it 
another gospel, in that it is an attempt to 
pervert the one true gospel.”—R.] — Tapao- 
ceiv—=to disturb the conscience and thereby 
the feelings by exciting doubts whether the gos- 
pel preached to them were the true teaching or 
not.— Wish to pervert —to have the will, to 
labor for; as the sequel plainly shows, it has not 
yet come to an actual perversion; uetaorpigerv— 
qe, funditus evertere.—The gospel of Christ, 


probably=gospel respecting Christ, inasmuch as 
in the first place the gospel treats of Christ gen- 
erally; especially, however, because the merit of 
Christ is the chief theme of the true gospel in 
distinction from the legal teaching. The gospel, 
of course, could not, in itself, be destroyed, but 
the evangelical preaching among the Galatians 
might be, if they received another teaching. 
Ver. 8. But though we—let him be ana- 
thema.—Certain persons wish to destroy the 
gospel of Christ among you, and bring you an- 
other, but (444d) rather let every one who does 
that be dvd@eua, instead of passing for an evan- 
gelist.—Hweic: first and chiefly the Apostle him- 
self, then, however, aiso the “ brethren who are 
with me,” in whose name he likewise writes.— 
Angel from heaven, to be taken together—an- 
gel descended from heaven. ‘ If Paul repudiates 
his own and even angelic authority in the case 
assumed, as accursed, then every one, without 
exception (comp. darec av g, Y. 10), is subject to 











the same*curse .in the same case.” Muyrer. — 
lap’ 6 etnyy. buiv—literalty: ~beyond that, 
etc., may be equivalent to praterguam, or to con- 
tra. ‘*Formerly dogmatic interest came here 
into play, the Lutherans, in opposition to tradi- 
tion, contending for praterquam, and the Catholics 
in defence of it, for contra. Contra, or more ex- 
actly the sense of specific difference, is according 
to the context the right sense. (See ver. 6. 
érepov.)”” Meryrer. [This sense of rapd, 
“contrary to,” is now generally conceded 
by Protestant commentators. WorpsworrTu 
and Licutroor give it the sense of ‘‘ besides;” 
the latter arguing from the context that Paul 
means, his gospel will brook no rival, will 
suffer no foreign admixture, but, as Exiicotr 
remarks: ‘‘the Apostle implies throughout the 
Epistle that the Judaical gospel was in the strict 
sense of the words an érepov evayy., and in 
its very essence opposed to the true gospel.”’ 
Both ideas may properly be included (AxForp, 
Scuarr).—R. ]—Ev7yyedodueba iwiv: namely, I 
and my companions at the time of your conver- 
sion. Comp. raped. ver. 9. 

Let him be anathema. —A translation of 
DIN = Dedicated to God without ransom—given 
over to annihilation, to death, in the Old Testa. 
ment to bodily, in the New Testament to Odavaroc 
in opposition to fw7, to eternal death. See in 
WIESELER a detailed elucidation and refutation 
of the explanation, ‘“‘excommunicated.” [’Avd- 
Geua is the common Hellenistic form of the classi- 
cal and Attic word avdé@jua, which in both forms 
originally meant ‘devoted to God.” When the 
two forms were desynonymized, the Hellenistic 
word naturally took a meaning from the Hebrew 
(through the LXX.) im malam partem, while the 
Attic form was used in a good sense. Comp. 
Luke xxi. 5, where only itis found in N.T. This 
distinction was general, but not universal. Af- 
terwards the common patristic sense of our word 
undoubtedly was ‘excommunicated,’ though 
sometimes accompanied with distinct execration. 
jt cannot have this meaning here, for ‘‘an angel 
from heaven” is not open to excommunication, 
nor does N. T. usage favor such a signification. 
Comp. Rom. ix. 3; 1 Cor. xii.3. See also TrEeNcH, 
Syn. N. T. 35, Muyer, Eviicorr, Ligutroot.— 
This passage affords no warrant for ecclesiastical 
anathemas. Such a practice presupposes the 
milder meaning, which is incorrect, and as milder, 
in itself forbids such anathematizing. It is ob- 
viously unfair to find in St. Paul’s language first, 
a reason for ecclesiastical ‘‘excommunication,” 
and then a warrant for ‘“‘anathematizing.”—R. ] 

Ver. 9. As we said before.—Referring pro- 
bably to his last visit, not to ver. 8.—The Apos- 
tle repeats the curse, which he has pronounced 
ver. 8, in order to show that he “speaks deli- 
berately.” Bunaxt. — [Notice that in ver. 8 
the Apostle uses éév with the subjunctive: 
«though we, or an angel, should preach,” in 
ver. 9, «2 with the indicative: “if any man 
preach,” appending the anathema in both cases. 
“In the former, a pure hypothesis is put for- 
ward, in itself highly improbable; in the latter 
a fact which had actually occurred and was oc- 
curring” (Licurroot). There is additional 
force in the change of subject: even Paul or an 
angel from heaven — did they do so — would be 
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anathema, much more—any man, neither Apos- 
tle nor angel—is anathema, having done so.—R. | 

Ver. 10. For am I now conciliating 
men ?—Explanation (ydp) of the severity with 
which he demeans himself towards the false 
teachers by this repeated avd@ewa. He does it, 
because he is concerned only for the favor of 
God, not that of men. It would be natural to 
understand ‘‘now” like ver. 9 of the time of 
the composition of the epistle. Yet on the other 
hand this limitation is not quite congruous to the 
general contents of the verse, it is therefore better 
to understand it more generally of the time of 
the Apostle’s conversion. [It seems more natural 
to regard ‘“‘now”’ as an emphatic taking up of 
“now” in ver. 9—‘‘now in what I have said.” 
Paul had not been a man-pleaser before conver- 
sion. If he had been charged with it among the 
Galatians, he was not so Now in what he had been 
writing.—R. ]—Ilei@ecv—=to win over, to draw to 
one’s side by persuasion, whether directly by 
words or otherwise; here, in view of the refer- 
ence to God=to gain for one’s self, to win for 
one’s self as a friend.—’ Apéoxerv: sometimes to 
please, sometimes to be disposed to please, to 
live according to the pleasure of; the latter here. 
“Yet” goes back to the same time with “now.” 
[‘ Yet,” ¢. e., after my call to the apostleship, 
and all that has happened to me (Scuarr). ‘It 
is equivalent to ‘at this stage, at this late date’”’ 
(Licutroot).—R. ]—I should not be a serv. 
ant of Christ—could make no claim to this 
title. As a true servant of Christ, who dares 
not act to please men, I must, even though it 
should not please men, judge with all sharpness 
and severity respecting those who subvert the 
gospel. ‘‘Servant of Christ” is here doubtless 
to be taken in its official sense—could make no 
claim to the name of ateacher. With how much 
right Paul could say so of himself is shown, e. g., 
by 2 Cor. xi. 23 sq. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Apostasy even in the early church. The glimpse 
of such scenes of the first Christian Church as our 
Epistle speaks of, and as are mentioned by anti- 
cipation in our section, is instructive. Even in 
such as had been brought to the faith by a Paul 
himself, a speedy lapse was possible, and yet he 
certainly fulfilled his office among them in the 
right way, and his activity was blessed. Even the 
best preaching cannot overcome the sinful nature 
of the human heart. This preserving and making 
steadfast in the truth, is a work of the Holy 
Ghost, and it goes on, just as growth is wont to do: 
through advances and fallings back on account 
of the opposing might of the flesh, according to 
the account of the Apostle himself. Chap. v. 17. 

2. The false teachers. Deflections from evangeli- 
cal truth, however, are not on this account to be 
taken lightly; but on the contrary, very gravely, 
as the language of the Apostle in this passage 
shows. Paul had full justification in uttering a 
curse against the false teachers, and thus giving 
them over to everlasting destruction, in the wick- 
edness they committed with their false teaching ; 
which was a double one—1) against persons: they 
perplexed their consciences and brought them in 
danger of losing the salvation of their souls; 2) 





against the cause: they went about to subvert the. 
gospel of Christ. They made an attack on the 
sacred rights of believers, and their conduct was 
therefore worthy of a curse. That this curse 
does not flow from personal mortification, because 
they had rejected his teaching, Paul shows 
plainly by placing himself under the curse, in 
case he should teach differently. Besides, the 
anathema is, of course, aimed at this conduct 
of the false teachers in itself, and this sharp op- 
position by no means excluded the wish that 
they might themselves see the error of their way, 
and themselves come to the knowledge of the 
evangelical truth. But this was not the place 
for saying this. He expresses himself with 
thorough earnestness against the false teachers, 
only to open the eyes of the Galatians, and to 
release them from the snares in which they had 
allowed themselves to be taken. Although in 
this earnestness he comes in conflict with men, 
he must do what beseems a servant of Christ: 
be zealous for Christ and the salvation of His 
people. 

3. Pleasing men. What Paul says, ver. 10, ap- 
pears to be opposite to 1 Cor. x. 88; but in 1 Cor. 
Paul speaks of things indifferent, in which a man 
may yield somewhat without wounding his con- 
science (comp. Rom. xv. 2). Here, however, he 
means sinful complaisance, where one fashions 
his doctrine and preaching according to the sense 
of men, in order thus to gain their favor. He 
only then is a servant of Christ, who subordinates 
unconditionally the favor of men to the favor of 
God, who in His official activity does not seek to 
make Himself pleasing to men, does not make 
this his object. When, however, from time to 
time — for uninterrupted it can never be — the 
favor of men falls to his lot, he is to receive it 
from God’s hand with thankfulness and humility, 
as a kind indulgence, which in his manifold con- 
flicts may be of value. That the servant of 
Christ must be on his guard, not to draw upon 
himself deservedly the ill-will of the world 
through pride and self-will; that he is not in 
carnal temper to fly in the face of men, and 
hence that he must always examine well whether 
his zeal is a spiritual one, or is not becoming a 
carnal one, if it were not such from the begin- 
ning, isindeed self-evident, but cannot be carefully 
enough considered; as in general the theory 
of the relation of human and divine favor is 
tolerably simple, but the practice is very dif- 
ficult. : 

[4. Worpswortn: — Not to please men, be 


|they never so many or great, out of flatness of 


spirit, so as, for the pleasing of them, either 

1) To neglect any part of our duty towards God 
and Christ; or, 

2) To go against our own consciences, by doing 
any dishonest or unlawful thing; or, 

8) To do them harm whom we would please, by 
confirming them in their errors, flattering 
them in their sins, humoring them in their 
peevishness, or but even cherishing their 
weakness; for weakness, though it may be 
borne with, yet it must not be cherished. 

But then, by yielding to their infirmities for - 

a time, in hope to win them, by patiently expect- 

ing their conversion or strengthening, by restor- 

ing them with the spirit of meekness, with meek- 
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ness instructing them that oppose themselves, 
should we seek to please all men.—R. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 1. “I marvel:”—is a word of apostolic 
wisdom.—LuTHer:—St. Paul does not set upon 
the Galatians with vehement and terrifying 
words, but speaks in quite fatherly and friendly 
wise with them; and does not only soften down 
their fall and error, but excuses them also in a 
manner, yet so that he nevertheless also pun- 
ishes them. Therefore, of all sweet and mild 
words, he could hardly have chosen one more fit 
than when he says, ‘‘I marvel.”—Riecer :—In 
itself the preservation and perseverance of aman 
in good is more to be wondered at than when 
there is a stumbling or falling. But the Apostle 
says, ‘‘I marvel,” in order to express to them 
thereby the confidence of something better, 
which he has retained on their behalf, and to let 
them discover something of the hope, in which he 
stands, of begetting them again through the gos- 
pel unto their first faith. 

Wirt. Summ. :—We are here reminded of our 
human weakness. We should endeavor to beso 
assured of divine truth in our own heart, as 
to be able to persevere therein, though even 
an angel would persuade us of something else, 
and the whole world would believe otherwise. 
Such perseverance is not in our power, however, 
but must be obtained from God through prayer 
and through diligent use of the divine word, 
which alone can make our walk steadfast. 

“From him that called you by the grace of 
Christ unto another gospel.’”—Rircer:—A ten- 
der description of the good work begun in them. 
A feeling contrast with the yoke which some would 
now lay upon their necks.—Sprner:—Whoso- 
ever will no longer be saved simply through the 
grace of God in Christ falls away from the 
Father and the grace of Christ to another gospel, 
even though he holds the other articles of faith. 
For so soon as merit is mixed therewith, it is no 
more grace. 

Apostasy from the truth: 1. how far not to 
be wondered at; 2. how far to be wondered at. 
—So soon alienated! 1. a word of grief, true 
of so many; 2. a warning word, in relation to 
all.—An apostatizing tendency, or inconstancy 
a radical fault of the human heart: 1. sluggish 
and immovable, where it is of moment that it 
should move and apply itself; 2. so movable 
and unsteady where it should abide firm.—To 
turn ourselves from Him who hath called us: 
1. so lightly done; 2. weighs yet so heavily.— 
Another Gospel! is the world’s ery; no other! 
must forever remain our answering testimony. 

Ver. 7. Spenen:—The gospel of Christ will 
not let itself be mixed with the doctrine of works, 
as if these were necessary to salvation; but as 
soon as this is done, the gospel is perverted.— 
Hepineer:—More taught than God has thought, 
is to the gospel quite athwart. The false teach- 
ers will have Christ’s grace, to be sure, but 
something of their own works therewith. Gross 
error! Adding more destroys the store.— 
Scarxe:—Where Satan cannot persuade men to 
open sins, he seeks to perplex their consciences, 
and pervert the gospel, which is the only means 








of salvation; in this too he very easily suc- 
ceeds, because the doctrine of works appears 
quite agreeable to the reason. 

Ver. 8. Luruzr:—lIt is not in vain that St. 
Paul sets himself first, and will, first of all, be 
accursed, if he shows himself herein worthy of 
it. For all excellent workmen are wont also 
thus to do, namely, to reprehend their own 
faults first, for then can they so much the more 
freely chide and censure the faults of others.— 
Sprner:—No creature has authority to change 
anything in the gospel, or to add thereto, of 
however eminent rank, office, enlightenment, holi- 
ness, and miraculous power he maybe. Not even 
the whole Church, nor her teachers, nor her 
councils and the like. If the change is made, no 
inquiry is needed; but it is to be reprobated, 
because it is new and another.—Lanan:—As the 
blessing coming out of the gospel is the most 
weighty and noble of all, so is the curse which 
rests upon the hindering of the blessing through 
falsifying the gospel, the greatest of all, one 
which remains forever upon soul and body. 

Ver. 10. Luramr:—We cannot more hotly 
and bitterly anger the world than by attacking 
and condemning her wisdom, righteousness, 
ability, and powers. If we now reject and con- 
demn these highest gifts of the world, that is 
truly not to behave feigningly to the world, but 
to strive after hate and ill luck, and, moreover, 
to get both our hands full of the same. For if 
we condemn men with all their doings, it can 
never fail but that we must soon take our chance 
and bring upon ourselves such scorn and envy 
that we shall be persecuted, hunted, banished, 
condemned, and, very likely, even murdered.— 
SrzneR:—The sincerity of a teacher, when men 
see that his concern is alone to please God, and 
not men, is a strong ground for believing that 
his teaching is sound and pure.—HEDINGER :— 
Just so! Whoever in the church, in the state, 
in the family, serves men, fears and cowers be- 
fore men, and, for their sake, bends the right, 
flatters and fawns, has trifled away his best 
title—Christ’s servant and disciple. A thunder- 
stroke! Whose ears tingle not, when he hears 
it? RizrgrrR:—O God! preserve all thy servants, 
that no one, through pride and self-will, may 
draw persecution upon himself, and fly in the 
faces of men; but grant also that we may not 
count persecution, mocking, and contempt as 
tokens of our haying betrayed the truth, but may 
view them and bear them as the marks in the 
foreheads of thine approved servants ! 

The earnestness with which Paul opposes the 
false teachers: 1. well founded, 2. very signi- 
ficant for us: should (a) withhold us from the 
reception of any unevangelical doctrine; (b) 
strengthen us in the certainty that the gospel, 
which we haye, is the true one.—A curse upon 
him who preaches a false doctrine! 1. A 
fearfully earnest utterance; 2. yet pressingly 
needful; 8. instructive for all that are waver- 
ing.—Let not every man undertake to be 
teacher, but whoever is, let him take heed what 
he teaches.—The curse which Paul pronounces 
upon himself, if he should preach another gospel, 
is a token: 1. how high the gospel stands in 
his view; 2. how humbly he thinks of him- 
self (viewing himself only as a mere instrument, 
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as a servant, who has to accomplish what his 
Master has commanded him).—Not the Church 
above the word, but the word above the Church! 
—Two earnest questions: 1. Which seekest 
thou most, man’s favor or God’s favor? 2. 
Which is weightier, man’s favor or God’s favor? 
—Man’s favor or God’s favor? Choose: there is 
no third.—The right union of unsparingness and 
forbearance in our intercourse with men: an 
art of difficult attainment.—To be entirely un- 
sparing, and entirely forbearing, each in the 
right way, is the Christian’s duty in dealing 
with men.—Man’s disfavor, compared with God’s 
favor, as insignificant as wholesome, perfects us 
in humility, and impels us the more to assure 
ourselves of the favor of God. 

On the whole section—Lisco:—The curse of 
the Apostle against the false apostles: I. Whom 
it strikes: 1. Necessarily every one, without 
exception, who changes the blessing of the 
gospel into mischief, and so out of good pre- 





pares for himself death; 2. those also who have 
deep insight, or other high qualities for serving 
the kingdom of God, and yet do not preach it 
purely; 8. even an angel himself, if he could 
preach another gospel. II. Why must it be ut- 
tered? 1. He who preaches the gospel must 
have a will thereby to serve, not men, but God; 
2. through a false gospel men may, indeed, be 
attracted, but God views it as blasphemy; 38. 
therefore, he is placed under the curse, who will 
serve the gospel, and yet doing so as a man- 
pleaser, is found an unfruitful servant of Christ. 

The apostasy of believers: 1. is, alas, some 
times a fact; 2. from what does it proceed? 
3. how is it to be remedied ?—The Apostle’s de- 
meanor: 1. towards the misled: he makes a 
complaint and charge; but through it all the 
full tones of compassion and love are heard; 2. 
towards the misleaders: unsparingly stern even 
to denouncing a curse.—To fall away from the 
gospel is bad, but to subvert the gospel is worse. 


I. 


To DESTROY THE INFLUENCE WHICH THE FALSE TEACHERS HAD GAINED IN THE 
CHURCHES, PAUL REFUTES THEIR ATTACKS UPON HIS APOSTOLIC DIGNITY, 
AND PROVES THEREBY THE FULL AUTHORITY OF HIS PREACHING. 


Cuaprer I. 11—II. 21. 


1. To this end he appeals to the fact that he received his commission to declare the Gospel from 
God and Christ Himself through immediate revelation, not from the senior Apostles. 


(Cuap. i. 11-24.) 


11. But I certify you [Now I declare unto you],' brethren, that the gospel which was 
12 preached of [¢z’, by] me is not after man. For I neither received [For neither did 
I receive} it of [from] man, neither was I taught ¢, but by [through] the [omit the] 
13 revelation of [from]’ Jesus Christ. For ye have [omit have] heard of my conversa- 
tion in time past in the Jews’ religion [Judaism],‘ how that beyond measure I per- 
14 secuted the church of God and wasted [was destroying] it: And profited in the 
Jews’ religion above many my equals [And surpassed in Judaism many of my 
age]’ in mine own nation, being more exceedingly zealous of the traditions of my 
15 fathers [or my ancestral traditions]. But when it pleased God,’ who separated me 
16 [set me apart]* from my mother’s womb, and called me by his grace, To reveal 
his Son in [within] me, that I might preach him among the heathen [Gentiles] ; 
17 immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood: Neither went I up [away]? to 
Jerusalem to them which [who] were apostles before me; but I went [went away | into 
18 Arabia, and returned again unto Damascus. Then after three years I went up to 
Jerusalem to see Peter [to make the acquaintance of Cephas],° and abode with 
19 him fifteen days. But other of the apostles saw I none [I did not see], save 
20 James the Lord’s brother. Now the things which I write unto you, behold, be- 
21 fore God I lie not. Afterwards I came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia; 
22 And [but] was unknown by face unto the churches of Judea which were in Christ: 
23 But they had heard only [only they were hearing]," That he which persecuted us 
in times past [who once persecuted us] now preacheth [is now preaching] the faith 
24 which once he destroyed [was destroying]. And they glorified God in me. 


CHAP. I. 11-24, 23 
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_ 1} Ver. 11.—The Recepta yvwpigw dé is well attested, adopted by Lachmann and latterly by Tischendorf. [Alford re- 
tains yap on the authority of B. F. and a few others; d¢ is adopted by Wordsworth, Ellicott and Lightfoot, on the authority 
- N. A. a L. and most versions. “Now I declare unto you” is taken from BE. V.,1 Cor. xv. 1, where the Greek is 

e same.—R. 

2 Ver. 12.—[Ellicott’s rendering given above, is an alteration made to retain the emphasis on “I,” and to indicate 
that oan Eg negative is not strictly correlative to the second. ‘ From” instead of “ of,’ in conformity with modern 
usage.—R. : 

3 Ver. aie genitive Inood Xpctorod isa subjective genitive. See Exrc. Nores.—R.] 





£Ver. 13.—[lovdaiou a is better rendered literally. So in ver. 14—R.] 

5 Ver. 13.—|The sense of the imperfect, 6p @ovv, is best expressed thus. Schaff renders: “Jabored to destroy.” 
The same change in ver. 23.—R. 

6Ver. 14.—[Schaff thus renders it. The E. V. is unusually unsatisfactory here; the draft Acyépevov, cv NALKLOTAS 
means “contemporaries.”—R. 

7 Ver. 15.—O @edés of Rec. is rejected by Tischendorf, and bracketted by Lachmann. \, has the words [so also A. D. 
K.L., many cursives and versions; retained by Ellicott, Wordsworth. There are paradiplomatic reasons for retaining it 
but if a gloss, undoubtedly a correct one.—R.] : 

8 Ver. So Separated” has a local sense not intended here.—R.] 

°Ver. 17.—Of the two readings av7A 0 ov (Rec.) andaa77A0ov, about equally attested, the second is decidedly pre- 
ferable on internal grounds. Not only does the latter give a more formal and sharper antitbesis; ovSé am7A@ov—aAdAa 
an7jAov, but the former betrays itself as a correction from the fact that dvépxouar or avaBaivw is generally used of the 
journey to Jerusalem, as in ver. 18. Wieseler. §§. has avjAGov, [adopted by Tischendorf, Wordsworth. B. D. F. have am7A- 


Gov; adopted by Lachmann, Meyer, Wieseler, Alford, Ellicott; Lightfoot is doubtful. 


reading.—R. ] 


“Went away” follows the latter 


10 Ver. 18.—Instead of Iérpov (Rec.), Kn $4 v is to be read, as also in ii.9,11,14. Soalso& The Hebrew name was 
suppressed by the Greek gloss, hence in ii. 7, 8, where Paul himself wrote the Greek name, the variation Kyn¢as is not found 


[So all modern editors. ‘Iatop 


7 o ae means more than to see, “to visit, to make the acquaintance of.”—R.] 


0 Ver. 23.—[The English text has been amended to bring out the force of the Greek imperfects.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 11. Now I declare unto you—not 
after man.—([Literally: ««I make known unto 
you as respects the gospel, the one preached by 
me, that it is not according to man.”—R.] To 
the warm burst of feeling succeeds the composed 
statement of reasons. Accordingly we have the 
formal yvwpifa, and the address ‘“ brethren,” 
which also shows that Paul, although in the in- 
troduction he gives no peculiar title of honor to 
the Galatian Christians, feels himself to be still 
standing in the fraternal relation to them. He 
takes this as his starting point with them, be- 
cause his aim in what follows is to bring them 
back and win them again from their error. He 
first justifies his preceding rebuke by the dis- 
tinct and formal assurance that his teaching is 
not of man. Of course this was not something en- 
tirely new to the church, yet it had, doubtless, 
been at first a merely tacit presupposition in 
connection with the Apostle’s preaching, without 
having been expressly emphasized: hence the 
yvopivw ; after it had been called in question, it 
must be definitely affirmed. 

The gospel which was preached by 
me is most naturally referred to the preaching 
of the gospel among the Galatians, although 
self-evidently the same declaration was of gen- 
eral validity.—O’ kata dvOporor literally: 
«‘not according to man,” not after the fashion of 
man, not man’swork. Thisappliesnotimmediate- 
ly to its origin, but to its character, which how- 
ever is especially and primarily conditioned by 
its origin (ver. 12). The sequel shows the 
phrase to be nearly equivalent in sense to 
“«scholastic”’ [schulmdssig]. 

Ver. 12. For neither did I receive 
it of man, neither was I taught it.— 
‘‘Neither did 1” —any more than the Twelve. 
By the denial of any human origin of his 
gospel he asserts his equal rank with the 
other Apostles. The sentence receives a simple 
exposition when compared with ver. 1, which it 
more closely explains. The first and negative 
part: ‘neither did I receive it from man, neither 
was I taught it,” is an explanation of ‘‘not of 
men, neither through man,” while the second 





part, ‘‘but through revelation from Jesus Christ,” 

is an explanation of ‘‘through Jesus Christ and 

God the Father,” which is afterwards made yet 

more definite (vers. 15, 16).—[Ligurroor: The 

idea of the preposition (apd) is sufficiently 

a to include both the a6 and 0:4 of ver. 
—R.] : 

Through revelation from Jesus Christ. 
—This is commonly explained as merely a 
giving of instruction respecting the contents 
of the gospel, and there is then a difficulty 
as to when Christ gave to Paul this ad7o- 
kadaAvwpcee, discovery. Here ’Incov Xpicros 
is taken as gen. subj.— the revelation which 
Jesus Christ gave. Muryer explains it of reve- 
lations received soon after the event near Da- 
mascus, of which, however, there is no mention 
in the Acts. Others, with reason, refuse to as- 
sume any such revelations, but explain the ‘re- 
velation” as identical with the actual appearance 
of Christ on the way to Damascus, through 
which Paul received certainty of that which is 
precisely the essence of the gospel, namely, 
«« Jesus the Son of God.” They are led to this, 
moreover, by a just instinct, that it is not the 
developed contents of that which Paul taught, 
that is here in question. This explanation, 
therefore, is quite correct, and Paul’s reference 
here is solely to the fact of that appearance on 
the way. Yet he has in view chiefly, not a re- 
ceiving of instruction thereby, but his call to the 
apostleship itself, for this was a call ‘‘to preach 
the gospel” (see also ver. 18), and therefore a 
“receiving the gospel.” The expression, that 
he had received the gospel through revelation 
from Jesus Christ, has primarily the simple 
meaning, that through this he had been called and 
appointed to preach. In the phrase ‘through 
revelation,” etc., ’Ijcov Xporov is at all events 
the subjective genitive, for Christ is in any case 
to be regarded as active in the installation of the 
Apostle (ver. 1), and hence in his call to preach. 
As the object of this ‘“‘ revelation” we are to 
understand not the contents of the gospel, but 
more simply Christ Himself, hence it is—by 
Christ’s revealing Himself to me.—This view is, 
it is true, in apparent contradiction to the 
‘‘taught” immediately preceding, which seems 
to point to a definitely developed doctrine, but 
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only in apparent contradiction. It is only in 
the negative that he speaks of ‘being taught ;” 
in order to deny most entirely the human calling 
to preach, Paul denies also the ‘‘ being taught ;” 
he did not, he says, first receive in a course of 
school instruction, his equipment, authorization 
and capacity to preach, hence not ina secondary, 
derived manner, as a scholar (of the Apostles). 
Over against this human origin, Paul now sim- 
ply asserts his ‘revelation from Jesus Christ” 
which need not. be complemented by ‘‘ taught”— 
an expression in itself awkward too—but merely 
by ‘‘received.”—In what immediately follows it 
is not ‘through revelation from Jesus Christ,” 
so much as the negative ‘neither was I taught 
it,” that is proven. For in vers. 15, 16, where 
“through revelation” has to be touched, it is 
wentioned properly only as a historical notice, 
in order to mark the transition from the first 
period of his life to the second, hence only in 
the subordinate clause. From this, however, 
the conclusion cannot of course be drawn; “I 
was taught through revelation from Jesus 
Christ ;” for this reason first, that then we 
should expect a detailed statement of this posi- 
tive side. But all that was to be said on the posi- 
tive side, had been said already in the short dv’ aro- 
Kaltes ’Iyoov Xprorov because here a simple fact 
only was in question; on the other hand the ‘‘re- 
ceived from man” and “taught” could have taken 
place in many ways and at different times, might 
have been of long continuance; and on this ac- 
count the demonstration was needed that there 
had been no point of time whatever, when such 
instruction from the senior Apostles (whom he 
has in mind throughout in ‘‘from man”’), could 
have taken place, since at first he has been hostile 
to Christianity, and after his calling had never 
lived in intercourse with the senior Apostles, 
though at the same time he had already preached 
the gospel. And, he proceeds to say in chap. ii., 
when afterwards, he was once somewhat longer 
with them, he then appeared as a fully equal 
Apostle, and was so acknowledged; hence there 
could no longer be any talk of his occupying the 
place of a pupil. 

[Since the design of the Apostle in what fol- 
lows is to prove that his doctrine as well as his 
apostleship was God-given, that He was ‘taught 
of God,’’ it seems more natural to refer ‘‘revela- 
tion from Jesus Christ,” to instruction as well 
as to calling to the apostleship. WorpswortH 
calls attention to the force of dAAd, which he 
considers to be here “except” ‘‘save’—“ nor 
was I taught it except by revelation.”’ He was 
fleodidaxroc. And this view is further sustained 
by the omission of the article before the noun, 
which is not rendered definite either by the geni- 
tive following or by the fact that there was but 
one revelation (Paul undoubtedly had many). 
To what instructive revelation does he refer ? 
Undoubtedly to that on the way to Damascus, 
but not to that exclusively. Nor to any partic- 
ular revelation soon after his conversion (AQuI- 
NAS, Mrynr, Exxicorr, Atrorp, who suggest 
the sojourn in Arabia, ver. 17, as the probable 
time), but to the revelation on the way to Da- 
mascus as ‘‘the fundamental and central illumina- 
tion,” ‘followed by special revelation” at differ- 
ent periods of his life. Comp. Acts xxii. 17; 





xxiii. 11; 1 Cor. xi. 18; 2 Cor. xii. 1 sq.; Gal. 
ii. 2. Scuarr. Schmoller’s view on this point 
colors his notes on the entire section.—R. ] 

Ver. 18. For ye heard of my conversa- 
tion in time past, etc.—How far this statement 
is meant to confirm the previous proposition 
(yap), has just been indicated, Perhaps, how- 
ever, he also emphasizes his former Jewish zeal, 
with particular reference to his Judaistic oppo- 
sers. He wishes thereby to call attention to the 
fact that his present anti-Judaistic position does 
not result from any want of acquaintance with 
Judaism, but that, on the contrary, it rests upon 
only too intimate an acquaintance with it. 

*lovdaicpuéc: the word in itself, it is true, 
signifies nothing more than the Jewish religion; 
yet Paul, in this connection, evidently throws 
more meaning into it, joining with it the addi- 
tional idea: Jewish zealotism. Only thus is a 
proper meaning given to ‘‘surpassed in Judaism” 
(ver. 14). This again finds its explanation in 
how that beyond measure I persecuted, ¢ic. 
‘He was really engaged in the work of destruc- 
tion, not merely in that of disturbance.” MryYEr. 

Ver. 14. In mine own nation. — Liter- 
ally ‘‘race,” the people are regarded as a single 
race, descending from the same ancestor. — My 
ancestral traditions :—not the Pharisaic tradi- 
tions or the Mosaic law, together with those 
traditions, but teachings which the fathers of 
the collective people held (see WizsELER). The 
phrase: ‘‘the traditions of my fathers,” in itself, 
describes only the doctrinal and ritual definitions 
respecting the Jewish worship which then ob- 
tained, though, of course, resting on the Mosaie 
law as their foundation. But Paul, in calling 
himself a zealot, who surpassed many of his 
contemporaries, has undoubtedly in view chiefly 
his observance of these usages according to the 
peculiarly strict rule of Pharisaism. [Sowarr: 
“The word wepddoore, ‘tradition,’ which figures 
so prominently in the Roman Catholic contro- 
versy, in the general sense, embraces everything 
which is taught and handed down, either orally 
or in writing, or in both ways, from generation 
to generation; in the particular sense it may be 
used favorably of the divine doctrine, and even 
of Christianity itself, as is the case 1 Cor. xi. 2 
(E. V. ‘ordinances’ instead of ‘traditions’); 
2 Thess. ii. 15; ili. 6, or unfavorably of the 
human additions to, and perversions of the re- 
ligion of the Old or New Testament, in which 
case it is generally more clearly defined as the 
traditions ‘of the elders’ or ‘of men,’ as Matt. 
xxv. 2; Mark vii. 8, 5, 8; Col. ii. 8. In our pas- 
sage it means the whole Jewish religion, or mode 
of worship, divine and human; but in the Phari- 
saic sense, as opposed to Christianity.” Lieur- 
roor’s paraphrase is excellent: ‘My early edu- 
cation is a proof that I did not receive the gospel 
fromman. I was brought up in a rigid school of 
ritualism, directly opposed to the liberty of the 
gospel. I was from age and temper a staunch 
adherent of the principles of that school. Act 
ing upon them, I relentlessly persecuted the 
Christian brotherhood. No human agency, there- 
fore, could have brought about the change. It 
required a direct interposition from God.”—R. 

Vers. 15, 16. But when it pleased God. 
—In the interest of his demonstration of the in- 
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dependence of his apostolate, as respects men, 
he here studiously emphasizes the activity of 
God in conferring it, going back even to the di- 
vine ordination thereto at his very conception. 
[Licurroor: “Observe how words are accumu- 
lated to tell upon the one point on which he is 
insisting—the sole agency of God as distinct 
from his own efforts.”—R.]—From my moth- 
er’s womb—when he was yet in his mother’s 
womb, he was already set apart as an Apostle. 
[Scuarr: ‘Comp. Jerem. i. 5; Isa. xlix.1. The 
decree of redemption is eternal as God’s love and 
omniscience, but its temporal realization begins 
in each individual case with the natural birth, 
and more properly with the gospel call and the 
spiritual birth. He refers, however, here more 
particularly to his call to the apostleship, for 
which he was ‘set apart’ or destined, elected 
and dedicated by a Divine act. Comp. the same 
term, Rom. i. 1; Acts xiii. 2.”—R.]—His calling 
followed afterwards near Damascus. In the Acts, 
Christ’s appearance only is mentioned; here 
Paul takes up the event with a more doctrinal 
reference, and hence refers this appearance to 
its first cause, God. This, of course, implies no 
discrepancy with the narrative of the Acts.— 
Although appearances favor sucha view, ‘‘called”’ 
does not denote an earlier act, preceding the 
revelation (ver. 16) which, therefore, refers to 
subsequent revelations (Mryrr). [The aorist 
participle, katécac, in this connection, at first 
sight, seems to refer to an act prior to the ‘‘rev- 
elation,” not, however, necessarily long before. 
It does not mean a ‘‘calling”’ in the Divine mind, 
as some infer from its connection with ‘‘set 
apart ;’’ but most probably the Divine act which, 
‘by means of His grace,’’ resulted immediately 
in his conversion, when the revelation was made. 
Exticotr: ‘‘ The moving cause of the call was the 
Divine pleasure; the mediating cause, the bound- 
less grace of God; the instrument, the heaven- 
sent voice’ or revelation; the purpose of the 
setting apart, the call and the revelation alike 
was, ‘“‘that I might preach him among the Gen- 
tiles.” ‘‘To reveal”? depends on ‘ pleased,’’ not 
on ‘‘called.”—R. 

So then “reveal” is only the explanation of 
the ‘‘calling ;” more precisely: there is thereby 
indicated what took place at the calling, namely, 
the enlightenment and conviction then effected. 
For this reason also, because the calling comes 
into mention only as respects its result, he speaks 
only of revealing “His Son within me.” Ac- 
cordingly Paul, in this passage, indeed, says 
nothing of having had an outward appearance of 
Christ. But, that Paul, in the expression, to 
reveal his Son within me, was thinking ofa 
definite, individual fact, which was connected 
with a definite locality, the city or the neighbor- 
hood of the city of Damascus, and not of a purely 
internal event, appears most clearly from what 
follows ver. 17, ‘‘returned again.” ‘Had the 
event of his conversion been a purely inward 
one, his recollection of the locality where it oc- 
curred would not, more than twenty years after, 
have still forced itself so strongly into the fore- 
ground that, in describing only the general inner 
result of that revolution, he would have been 
constrained at once to think of Damascus.” 
Paret, Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1858. 





H.1. Furthermore and principally, the whole 
proof which Paul here brings for his apos- 
tolie parity rests upon the fact that he had 
really and truly had an appearance of the Risen 
One. ‘I have not been called by men, but just 
as truly as the older Apostles, by Christ Himself 
to be an Apostle,” is his fundamental thought: 
how could he be thinking on a mere internal 
event, a vocation by Christ only in spirit? With 
that, instead of his equality, his difference from 
the others would have been established. There- 
fore, if any conclusion is justified, it is this: 
Paul has here in his eye the event related in the 
Acts; presupposing, however, the outward oc- 
currence as well known, he avails himself only 
of that element of it which has pertinence here, 
namely, that he was inwardly enlightened con- 
cerning Christ, that Christ was revealed to his 
inner eye, to faith. Of his conversion in itself, 
Paul does not speak here, or only so far as it 
was a condition of his capacity for the apostle- 
ship, as through it the “calling” to be an Apos- 
tle became a reality. He dates his calling, 
therefore, from the moment of his conversion. 
Therefore, he continues: that I might preach 
him among the Gentiles.—Him whom God has 
revealed to him as His Son, he was, and is still 
(therefore the present), to declare as such; this 
is the gospel which he received ‘through reve- 
lation from Jesus Christ” (ver. 12), this “the 
gospel which was preached by me” (ver. 11).— 
"Ev toi¢g &6veorv: among the Gentile nations, 
therefore év, not the dative. For Paul preached 
not merely to the Gentiles, but among the Gen- 
tile nations, first to the Jews dwelling among 
them, and only then to the heathen themselves. 

Immediately I conferred not with flesh. 
and blood.—Ei6éwe, of course, belongs strictly 
not to the negative sentence immediately follow- 
ing, but to the affirmative sentence: ‘went away: 
into Arabia,” it does not, however, exclude a 
brief previous activity in Damascus, since the 
Apostle was only concerned to prove that he did. 
not go out from Damascus in any other direction 
than Arabia, and particularly that he did not go 
to Jerusalem.—‘‘I conferred not,” I addressed 
no communication to flesh and blood, in order to: 
receive instruction and direction—‘‘flesh and 
blood ;”” here merely—one clothed with a mor- 
tal body, therefore in sense equivalent simply to: 
—Man. The conception is thus strongly ex- 
pressed, because Man appears here in antithesis 
with God. 

Ver. 17. Neither went I away to Jerusa- 
lem to them who were apostles before 
me.—This is the only distinction which he con- 
cedes between himself and them.—Into Arabia. 
“‘This Arabian journey is to be regarded as his. 
first essay of foreign labor, and it is, by eiGéwe, 
put in connection with the purpose of the divine 
revelation, that he should preach the gospel 
among the heathen.”—(Mezyerr). Yet I would. 
not on this account wholly reject the other con- 
jectures that have been offered as to the purpose 
of this journey, such as seeking protection from 
the Jews, ‘severing himself from pressure of 
the national spirit,” and partially also, perhaps 
to prepare himself in stillness for his work.— 
This journey into Arabia is not mentioned in the 
Acts, probably because it was of short duration 
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and therefore perhaps not known to Luke; it is, 
with most probability, placed in the time of the 
“many days,” Acts ix. 28; the flight from Da- 
mascus must therefore be placed at the end of 
this second visit there. [Two questions arise: 
1. as to the place; 2. the object of this sojourn. 
1. Although ‘‘the desert region about Damas- 
cus’? may have been the place (since Justin in- 
cludes Damascus in Arabia, and Xenophon ap- 
plies the name to the region beyond the Euphrates, 
Anab. I. 5), yet Paul is always more definite in his 
geographical statements than most ancient au- 
thors, and as in the only other place where 
Arabia is mentioned in the N. T. (Gal. iv. 25), 
it must mean the Sinaitic peninsula, it seems de- 
cidedly preferable to refer it to that locality in 
this case. Besides, as Ligutroor well remarks, 
any other view “deprives this visit of a signi- 
ficance which, on a more probable hypothesis, it 
possesses in relation to this crisis of St. Paul’s 
life.” If iv. 25 refers to ‘‘ Hagar” as the Arabic 
name of Sinai, the argument is conclusive, for 
he was not likely to have heard this name any- 
where but on the spot. If it be a mere geogra- 
phical remark, then it is a very indefinite one, 
granting that Paul here uses ‘‘Arabia”’ with so 
extended a signification. 2. ‘Paul’s object in 
this residence in Arabia, as seems most probable 
from the context, was not to preach the gospel— 
‘but to enjoy a season of undisturbed preparation 
for his high and holy calling. This period, 
therefore, belongs more properly to the history 
of the Apostle’s inward life; and this affords the 
‘simplest explanation of the silence of the book 
‘of Acts respecting it. It was for him a sort of 
substitute for the three years’ personal inter- 
course with the Lord, enjoyed by the other Apos- 
tles” (Scuarr, Apostolic Church, p. 236). This 
view of the olject confirms the opinion that the 
:Sinaitic peninsula was the locality. Where Moses 
-and Elijah had been before him, Paul went. 
“Thus in the wilderness of Sinai, as on the 
mount of transfiguration, the three dispensations 
‘met in one;’’ Law, Prophecy and Gospel; Moses, 
Elijah and Paul. Comp. Ligutroor, p. 87 sq. ; 
Srantey, Sinai and Palestine, p. 50.—R. ] 

Ver. 18. Then after three years.—To be 
reckoned probably from his calling to the apos- 
tleship; for he means: I did not go up at once 
to Jerusalem, but only three years after. This 
is the first journey of Paul to Jerusalem, Acts 
ix. 26.—'lorop joa: K.=in order to become per- 
sonally acquainted with Cephas, not: in order to 
obtain instruction from him. The more precise 

‘expression is therefore designedly chosen.—Fif- 
teen days.—Had it been in itself possible that 
Paul at this time received instruction, still a 
‘course of instruction strictly so called, a school- 
ing .under the senior Apostles would not have 
‘been possible in so short a time. Hence the 
‘length of his stay is expressly mentioned. [Nor 
‘does the singling out of Peter prove anything 
more than his prominence among the Twelve; 
Paul puts himself on a par with all the Apostles, 
including Peter.—R. ] 

Ver. 19. But other of the apostles I did 
not see.—‘‘Apostle”’ must be taken in the strict 
sense of the Twelve, since it is precisely his 
parity with these that Paul wishes to make out. 
Therefore James the Lord’s brotheris either 





to be reckoned among the Apostles and identified 
with James, the son of Alpheus, and so ‘‘ brother” 
to be taken in the sense of ‘‘ cousin ;”’ or ‘‘saye”’ 
(el «h) is to be referred only to ‘I did not see” 
= another one of the apostles I did not see, but I 
saw only James. Grammatically the former is 
decidedly the less difficult; but the identifica- 
tion with James, the son of Alpheus, is attended 
with great difficulties. Comp. W1ErsELER tn loco. 
Besides this impression is evidently conveyed, 
that Paul by the special addition he appends to 
the name, wishes to distinguish this James from 
the Apostles, not to include him in their number. 
For this reason the second interpretation is to 
be preferred. Although not an Apostle, this 
James could still be mentioned by Paul, as is 
done here, along with the Twelve, because he 
had a standing well-nigh apostolic. Respecting 
the question how the James mentioned chap. ii. 
9, is related to this James, see remarks on that 
passage. ‘‘The notice that at that time Paul 
only saw Peter and James in Jerusalem, does 
not conflict with the indefinite rot¢ damoaréAnve, 
Acts ix. 27, but authentically defines it.”” Mrynr. 

[The interpretation turns upon the much dis- 
cussed question what is meant by ‘‘the brethren 
of the Lord,” for unless this James can be iden- 
tified with James, the son of Alpheus, he is not 
an Apostle. The view of Liaurroot, ALFORD 
and others that he might be an Apostle, and yet 
not of the Twelve, seems altogether untenable. 
Only one point is undisputed: This James is the 
one who was frequently called by the church 
fathers ‘‘bishop of Jerusalem,” and also ‘‘the 
Just.”” Whether he were an Apostle, whether 
he wrote the general Epistle, whether referred 
to again in this tipistle, are open questions. 
Without entering into an extended discussion, 
it will suffice to mention the leading views and 
their bearing on this passage, referring the 
reader to special dissertations. There are three 
principal theories. That the brethren of the 
Lord were 1. the sons of Joseph and Mary; 2. the 
sons of Joseph by a former wife; 3. the cousins 
of our Lord, either the sons of the Virgin’s sister, 
or the sons of Joseph’s brother, eic. 1 and 2 
are the older views; 38 originated with Jerome.— 
On this latter theory alone can we identify 
James, the brother of our Lord, with James, 
the son of Alpheus, for the other theories imply 
that Joseph, not Alpheus, was his father. But this 
theory is with difficulty supported, for not 
only did it originate in an attempt to justify and 
thus enjoin virginity in man as well as woman, 
but it has always been forced to call to its aid 
mere conjectures. Hence, if it be rejected, our 
verse means that Paul saw none other of the 
Apostles, but he did see the Lord’s brother. To 
which view we are in a measure forced also by 
the statement of John (vii. 5: ‘‘neither did his 
brethren believe in him’’) after the twelve were 
chosen. Comp. John vi. 67, where ‘‘ the twelve”’ 
are spoken of. That his brethren were after. 
wards believers is stated (Acts i. 14, where they 
are mentioned in distinction from the Apostles) ; 
the reason of the so speedy conversion may be 
found in 1 Cor. xy. 7, if “James,” of whom “he 
was seen,” be distinguished from ‘the twelve”’ 
(ver. 5) and ‘all the Apostles” in the same 
verse. 
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As between 1 and 2, it may be remarked, that 
it seems more natural to consider the brethren of 
our Lord the sons of .Mary, were it not for two 
reasons, first, the instinctive repugnance (Jos. 
ApD. ALEXANDER) to such a view, and secondly, 
the fact that the dying Saviour committed His 
mother to another than these brethren, a strange 
fact, were they her own sons. Still these are 
not insuperable objections. The whole ques- 
tion is an open one, and it was only necessary 
to discuss it here so far as to decide “upon the 
meaning of this particular passage. The reader 
is referred to Lanaxu’s Commentary, Matthew, p. 
255 sq., where Lancx defends the modified cousin- 
theory, and Scuarr advocates at length the first 
view statedabove. Also to Lanau’s Commentary, 
James, p. 9sq.; Scuarr, Monograph on James, 
Berlin, 1842; Aurorp, Prolegomena, Epistle of 
James. Comp. the authorities quoted by these 
writers. The best classification and history of 
opinions will be found in Ligutroot, Dissertat. 
II., p. 247 sq., which has been freely used in the 
above remarks. He, however, defends the sec- 
ond theory. As regards this passage, it seems 
on the whole best to consider this James—1. as not 
identical with the son of Alpheus; 2. as not an 
Apostle. Both points are involved in the exegesis 
of the passage, but as ei j7 is susceptible of either 
interpretation, these results must be reached on 
otherthan grammatical grounds. The grounds for 
the above opinions cannot be stated at length, but 
may be found in the more extended discussions. 
—R. 

pe ieeonore>: ‘‘Paul’s meeting with Peter 
and James. Peter cordially received him.—<Fif- 
teen days;’ ample time for Peter to have seen what 
I was, and to have proclaimed me to the world as 
a deceiver, if the Gospel which I preached was 
not consistent with hisown. Therefore they who 
cayil at me involve Peter also in the charge of 
conniving at error and delusion.” But thus in- 
dicating his respect for Peter and James, ‘‘he 
wisely guards himself against any imputations 
on the part of his Judaizing adversaries, that he, 
anew Apostle, was liable to the charge of dispa- 
raging the original Apostles of Christ. And he 
prepares the way for what he is about to say in 
the next chapter concerning his resistance to 
St. Peter.” —R. ] 

Ver. 20. Now the things which I write 
unto you.—Ver. 20 contains a solemn assev- 
eration, which has its ground in the importance 
of the account just given for the Apostle’s pur- 
pose, namely, to prove his own apostolic dignity. 

[Ver. 21. Into the regions of Syria and 
Cilicia;—No mention is made of his going into 
Syria in the narrative in the Acts, but he is said 
to have been brought down to Cesarea, and sent 
forth to Tarsus (in Cilicia), where Barnabas 
afterwards went to seek him (Acts ix. 30; xi. 
25). There is no discrepancy. Paul may have 
gone to Antioch on his way to Cilicia, or.returned 
that way in his labors before Barnabas came for 
him; or the expression here may be indefinite, 
since ‘‘Syria and Cilicia” appears in history al- 
most as a generic geographical term, the more 
important district being mentioned first. Comp. 
Cony. and Howson. I. pp. 104, 105. Lanax’s 
Oomm., Acts, p. 182.—R. ] 

Ver. 22. And I was unknown,—This re- 





mark also belongs to the proof that he had not 
been a disciple of the Apostles, for had he stood 
in near connection with them, he could not but 
have become known to the churches of Judea.— 
The churches of Judea, 7. ¢., outside of 
Jerusalem. [The phrase which are in Christ 
Jesus, doubtless means ‘which are incorpo- 
rated with Him who is the head” (Exxicorrt), 
yet it is also used to distinguish the bodies of be- 
lievers from other bodies, of Jews, for example. 
ALForD: “By thus showing the spirit with which 
the churches of Judea were actuated toward him, 
he marks more strongly the contrast hetween 
them and the Galatian Judaizers.”’—R. 

Ver. 23. Is now preaching the faith.— 
Ilioree here also not—Christian doctrine [it being 
very doubtful, as Exxicorr remarks, whether 
miotec ever hasin the N. T., this more distinctly 
objective sense, so frequent in ecclesiastical 
writers. See also the valuable note of Ligurroor, 
p- 152, sq. on the word “faith.’”—R.], but= 
Faith; he preached that men should believe, as 
well as, of course, what they should believe. 
Formerly he sought by persecution to hinder men 
from believing in Christ, that is, he was destroy- 
ing it; 7. ¢., Faith. 

Ver. 24. In me.—Paul is not only regarded 
as the occasion of the praise, but as the founda- 
tion on which their faith rested. ‘With this 
impression which Paulthen made upon the con- . 
gregations in Judea, the hateful plotting of the 
Judaizers in Galatia against him stood in striking 
contrast. Therefore the added clause.” Muysr. 
[Euurcorr: ‘The preposition in such cases as the 
present, points to the object as being, asit were, 
the sphere in which, or the substratum on which 
the action takes place.” —R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. How Paul was taught. A right understand- 
ing of ver. 12, according to which Paul here de- 
nies only that his calling and preparation to be an 
Apostle (a preacher of the gospel) was through 
men, is by no means inconsistent with assuming, 
as in any case is necessary, that Paul learned the 
historical particulars of the life of Jesus not by 
immediate intuition, but through the testimony 
of men, as indeed the Apostle in other passages 
unhesitatingly expresses the traditional charac- 
ter of his historical knowledge, as in 1 Cor. xv. 
1; ix. 14; vii. 10, 25; also xi. 23. Comp. on this 
the instructive article of Pargt, ‘Paul and 
Jesus.” Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie B. 8, 
H. 1, 1858. ‘The passage in the Galatians,” re- 
marks Pare, ‘‘ becomes, in fact, first fairly in- 
telligible by assuming as above. Just because 
Paul was remitted, in respect to particulars, to 
the testimony of others, could his opposers make 
the attempt to represent his whole knowledge 
and teaching, and ultimately his faith in Jesus 
itself, as something merely derivative, to con- 
struct the whole man, as it were, out of purely 
external Christian influences, human in imme- 
diate origin, and thereby to depress him in the 
esteem of his churches below the Apostolic eleya- 
tion, to place him on one level with common 
Christians, and to dispute his right to make valid 
decisions in the domain of doctrine and discipline. 
If his antagonists thus made this one side promi- 
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nent, in a one-sided, unintelligent way, Paul was 
constrained, accordingly, to bring the other side 
forward in the strongest light: to show that it 
was not from men or through any man that he 
from a peisecutor had become an Apostle, but 
through Jesus Christ Himself, whom he had seen 
alive; that his gospel was not a school task got 
by heart, but rested upon a revelation of Jesus.” 
But according to the representation of the course 
of events in our chapter, according to which Paul 
for three years did not come at all, and then 
came only for avery short time, into contact 
with the senior Apostles, we must assume that 
he did not derive even his knowledge of the his- 
torical particulars of the life of Jesus from these, 
but from other Christians; possibly from Ana- 
nias. In view of the attack which his apostolic 
rank suffered, compared with that of the senior 
Apostles, even this circumstance is of moment to 
him, although it was not from the beginning pre- 
cisely the result of design. f 

[It will appear from the exegetical notes on 
ver. 12, how labored an effort is required to sup- 
port the view, that Paul does not intend to assert 
here that he had learned his gospel through re- 
velation from Jesus Christ. Of course on any 
theory of inspiration, save that mechanical one, 
which ignores the human element, it will be ad- 
mitted that Paul learned the facts of the life and 
death of Christ from human lips; but that must 
be a narrow view of the gospel as Paul preached 
it, which could limit his ‘‘being taught it” to 
such human statements. ‘Paul does not mean 
here the outward historical information concern- 
ing the life of Christ, but the internal exhibition 
of Christ to his spiritual sense as the Messiah, 
and the only and all-sufficient Saviour of the 
world, and the unfolding of the true import of 
His death and resurrection; in other words the 
spiritual communication of the gospel system of 
saving truth as taught by him in his sermons 
and Epistles” (Scuarr). Itis more in accordance 
both with Paul’s argument here, and with the 
actual phenomena of his history to believe that 
after the revelation on the way to Damascus there 
were ‘subsequent special disclosures of the Spi- 
rit, respecting single points of Christian doctrine 
and practice; for we are to conceive the inspira- 
tion of the Apostles in general as not merely an 
act, done once for all, but a permanent influence 
and state, varying in strength as occasion re- 
quired” (Scnarr). Exuicorr very judiciously 
remarks: ‘¢On the one hand we may reverently 
presume that all the fundamental truths of the 
Gospel would be fully revealed to St. Paul before 
he commenced preaching; so, on the other, it 
might have been ordained, that (in accordance 
with the laws of our spiritual nature) its deeper 
mysteries and profounder harmonies should be 
seen and felt through the practical experiences 
of his apostolical labors.” —R. | 

2. The Revelation from Jesus Christ. Paul has 
been called by the Lord Himself to the apostle- 
ship, as well as the other Apostles, with the sin- 
gle exception that they were called by the Lord 
in His state of humiliation, he by the Lord in 
His state of exaltation; this is the fundamental 
truth, which stands to the Apostle immovably firm, 
and on which he founded the whole proof of his 
apostolic parity. There can therefore be no doubt 





that he was conscious of an objective appearance 
of Christ, in the well known occurrence on the 
way to Damascus, and we have in the decision 
with which Paul himself in this doctrinal trea- 
tise, in opposition to hostilely disposed antago- 
nists, asserts this immediateness of his calling 
through Christ, the simplest and surest proof for 
the historical character of the narrative respect- 
ing the conversion of Paul contained in the Acts. 
For, as has been already remarked in the exegesis, 
we are of course not to think of a merely internal 
vocation—a calling in spirit. Such a notion would 
take away from the proof which Paul is setting 
forth its very ground and foundation. It is true 
that in it a spiritual operation, an operation of 
the Spirit of God upon the mind of the Apostle, 
also took place (‘‘to reveal within me”), but on- 
ly in consequence of the objective outward appear- 
ance of Christ. This itself was, first of all, the de- 
ciding and penetrating power; upon it all turned. 
And very naturally. That Christ had risen and 
was living, became by means of this at once a cer- 
tainty to Paul. This, however, involved almost 
necessarily that total revolution of all his views 
and of the direction of his life, which followed. 
For Paul was a man who even previously stood 
upon the foundation of Israelitish faith, and 
whose faith in the Messiah was in itself steadfast, 
and who had even been misled by this to take his 
hostile position against Jesus and His cause, un- 
der the delusion that the dignity of Messiah was 
claimed for Him presumptuously. So much the 
more overpowering must the impression of the 
actual appearance of Christ, who was thereby 
manifested as risen and exalted to Heaven, have 
been upon him. This was a sudden collapse of 
the system held fast with so much zeal, a sudden 
conviction of the nothingness of that persuasion 
to which he had so energetically clung, and, 
moreover, a conviction through fact, against 
which therefore there was nothing more to object. 
As it would have been almost incomprehensible 
if that effect had not followed, which did follow, 
so on the other hand this effect presupposes the 
definite cause which is related in the Acts, and 
indicated by the Apostle himself in this passage. 
[That the conversion of Paul must necessarily 
follow the actual appearance of Jesus Christ to 
him, is not to be assumed in order to establish 
the fact of such appearance; for as in the nar- 
rative prominence is given to the actual revela- 
tion to Paul, here the stress is laid by the Apostle 
himself on the other fact, the revelation of Christ 
within him; both facts are essential in accounting 
for the conversion of Paul, and for Christianity it- 
self.—R.] Thatthe Apostlein this passage by ‘“‘re- 
velation from Christ,” ‘‘to reveal His Son within 
me,” means primarily only the external revela- 
tion at his conversion is, of course, not incon. 
sistent with his having received subsequent rev-. 
elations, such as that mentioned in Acts xxii. 17, 
which, however, as an elvac év éxordce, appears to 
be distinguished from that first fundamental one, 
or such as are alluded to in 2 Cor. xii., and be- 
sides immediately afterwards in this Epistle ii. 2. 
(Comp. 1 Tim. i. 18). 

3. The calling of Paul. The conversion of Paul 
according to his own representation is to be viewed 
essentially as a call to the apostleship. Although 
at the same time his conversion was of course for 
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him personally, of the greatest moment, and un- 
doubtedly the condition of his apostolic activity 
(comp. 1 Tim. i. 14), yet strictly speaking the ap- 
pearance on the way to Damascus had as its end 
the calling tothe apostleship as well, and not mere- 
ly his personal conversion to Christianity. Indeed, 
according to the Apostle’s own conception, the 
eighth chapter of Acts would be better entitled: 
The Calling of Paul. In this relation of the 
event to the whole church—inasmuch as it spe- 
cially concerned the calling of an Apostle, that 
which is extraordinary in it, namely, the reve- 
lation of Christ findsits explanation. This event 
appears also as a call to the apostleship accord- 
ing to the representation of the Apostle in Acts 
ix. 15; xxii. 15; xxvi. 17, that is, it was first 
made known to Ananias, but in immediate con- 
nection with the wonderful scene, so that the 
purpose of the latter cannot be mistaken, and 
Paul, before Herod Agrippa, Acts xxvi. 17, 
could speak of the message which was communi- 
cated to him by the mouth of Ananias, as an im- 
mediate message of Jesus to himself. The defi- 
nite direction to preach the gospel among the 
Gentiles, Paul first received, according to Acts 
xxii. 21, during his first visit to Jerusalem. Yet 
even the first commission he received, pointed in 
a very distinct manner to the Gentiles, so that 
from the very beginning his call as Apostle of 
the Gentiles, in distinction from the other Apos- 
tles, was firmly established. So far, therefore, 
Paul is not to be reckoned with them, as thir- 
teenth or indeed as twelfth (if the choice of Mat- 
thias be considered a premature one), but he 
stands beside them, in a certain measure over 
against them, with a special calling; only in the 
originality of his apostleship he is not inferior to 
them, but fully their peer. Comp. ii. 7, 9. 
Futhermore, the special purpose of his calling 
stands certainly in a causal connection with the 
manner of the calling. ‘The Paul who through 
so unexpected a mercy of God was brought to 
the knowledge of His Son, was well fitted for the 
preaching of the same among the Gentiles, called 
as they also were out of God’s unlooked for 
mercy” (RigecER). The very manner of his 
calling, out of pure grace, passing thus a sen- 
tence of condemnation upon the legal position, 
caused him to know that to the Gentiles also, 
who are avopoi, the way to salvation of grace 
must stand open. Comp. also for 2 and 8, Lanen’s 
Commentary, Acts, p. 165 sq. 

4, Paul set apart by God. Paul cannot regard 
himself otherwise than as destined by God Him- 
self, even in his mother’s womb, for what he now 
is, separated to the peculiar calling of the apos- 
tleship (an analogy, as it were, to the Nazarite’s 
vow, by which the child was dedicated, even from 
the womb, to be a Nazarite). His life up to his 
conversion, Paul then of course regards as stand- 
jng in opposition to this, his divine destination ; 
and therefore a special vocation was necessary. 
This yocation, however, has its root in the elec- 
tions and as this, of course, was an entirely free 
one, founded on no manner of merit (as being en- 
tirely precedent to the whole course of his life), 
the calling, therefore, was a pure act of grace 
(*‘ by his grace’’), on account of the opposition in 
which the previous life of Paul stood to his des- 
tined work. In the connection of this particular 





passage Paul contemplates his previous life from 
no other point of view, and certainly therefore 
does not designate himself as one set apart even 
from his mother’s womb, because he thought 
that before his conversion he possessed qualities 
for the sake of which God had called him. It is 
true his natural gifts and his acquirements of 
knowledge served to capacitate him for his voca- 
tion; and it was doubtless providential that even 
before his conversion he was the person that he 
was; and this natural adaptedness itself had its 
root in the divine destination of theman. And 
negatively, beyond question, the legal zeal by 
which Paul was animated, bringing as it did his 
subsequent evangelical position into so much 
more decided contrast with it, was advantageous 
to his apostolic activity, as in general the zeal 
with which Paul acted—at first, it is true, in the’ 
interest of the law, turned afterwards to the 
good of the gospel. Otherwise, however, his re- 
ligious character, as a blindly legal, Pharisaical 
one, resting on the righteousness of works, stood 
in decided opposition to his destination. <‘‘‘He 
has called me,’ says the Apostle. But how? 
For my standing as a Pharisee? For my holy 
and blameless life? For my admirable works? 
No; I[trow! Still less, then, for my blasphemy 
against God, my persecution and madrage. How 
then? Through his pure grace.” LurHer.— 
[Canvin :—He intends to assert that his calling 
depends on the secret election of God; and that 
he was ordained an Apostle not because by his 
own industry he had fitted himself, but because 
God had counted him worthy to undertake that 
high office, and because, before he was born, he 
had been set apart by the secret purpose of God. 
The Apostle had most explicitly attributed his 
calling to the free grace of God, when he traced 
its origin to his separation from the womb. But 
he repeats the direct statement (‘by his grace’) 
both to take away all grounds of boasting by his 
commendation of Divine grace, and to testify his 
own gratitude to God.—R. ] 

5. Paul’s walk in Judaism. ‘His former walk 
Paul calls a walk in Judaism: if it had been a 
walk in the footsteps of the faith of Abraham, it 
would have led him to faith in the gospel. It was, 
therefore, a walk in the Judaism that was tending 
towards apostasy, that, under pretext of the law, 
would defend itself against the faith in Christ.” 
Rirqgur.—Judaism of course here means the Jew- 
ish religion in its then form, when the soul of the 
Old Covenant, by which it pointed beyond itself, 
and in general its character of promise, was more 
or less overlooked. Or at least the legal sense in 
which the whole divine revelation was then ap- 
prehended, took away the right understanding 
of this character of promise. Hence the incapa- 
city to understand Him in whom the fulfillment 
came. On this account proficiency in Judaism 
and persecution of the Christian church could 
go hand in hand with each other. 

6. Paul’s solemn oaths. The solemn assevera- 
tions which Paul more than once utters (in ver. 
20, Rom. i. 9; ix. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 31), would of 
themselves sufficiently show how little the pas- 
sages, Matt. v. 84 sq., James v. 12 sq., are meant 
to forbid swearing in itself and totally, and how 
unwarranted it is to limit lawful oaths to oaths 
required by the magistrate, while on the other 
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hand we certainly cannot be too strongly warned 
against all lightness in the taking of an oath. It 
must ever, .as here, have respect to a weighty mat- 
ter. [Worpsworru from Augustine: ‘An oath 
which cometh notfrom the evilof him who swears, 
but from the unbelief of him o whom he swears, is 
not against our Lord’s precept: ‘Swear not.’ Our 
Lord commands that as far as in us lies we should 
not swear; which command is broken by those 
who have in their mouths an oath as if it were 
something pleasant in itself. As far asin him 
lies, the Apostle swears not. He does not catch 
at an oath with eagerness, but when he swears 
it is by constraint, through the infirmity or in- 
credulity of those who will not otherwise believe 
what he says.” —R. | 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 11. Riscer:—In the address he has 
omitted the customary appellations: saints, .be- 
loved of God, etc. ; after the first rebuke, how- 
ever, he now adds, as the mollifying ointment, 
the name of *‘brethren.” What we cannot al- 
ways do in unimpaired love, may yet be done at 
times in hope. 

Ver. 12. Lurumr (who emphasizes this so 
expressly in remarking on this passage) :—Hu- 
man teaching, human tradition, though it come 
down from holy fathers and teachers, from the 
holy Church herself, is in itself nothing; for in 
all this there may be error, just because it is 
human. And hence we must not let any one 
scare us by appealing to never so great human 
authorities; over against all this the only con- 
cern is, to abide simply by the Word of God. 

Sprenpr:—Such as should be true, enlightened 
preachers, must have learned the Gospel through 
revelation from Christ; not immediately, to be 
sure, but so that, having been instructed by men, 
Christ’s spirit by means of such instruction hay- 
ing become a power in their hearts, they truly 
have a divine light in their souls, from which 
they then enlighten others. 

The gospel no work of man: 1. as a word of 
doctrine, not sprung from men, nor taught by 
men, but by Christ Himself (who brought it 
Himself and through whom alone His people have 
it); 2. asa word of comfort, only through Him 
can we commit ourselves to it; 8. as a word of 
power, in which there should be no change, 
from which no departure. 

Ver. 18. Rizrgur:—Oh, how often and how 
toilsomely do we gather much that in the right 
light must be counted harm and dung, and cast 
from us.—QunusneL:—A man may make his past 
sins known out of pride, but also out of hu- 
mility. Whoever does not boast himself of the 
same, but humbles himself therefor before God, 
and willingly bears the shame of them before 
men, not relying upon himself, makes a good 
confession, but one not needful to be uttered 
before every man, as sometimes it would bring 
more scandal than benefit.—From STarkKE :— 
God is wise, permitting some things to be ac- 
complished even by His enemies, that in His 
time He will direct to His own honor, to which 
before they were quite opposed. Paul studied 
in the law, and in his ancestral institutions, that 
he might thereby the better withstand the Chris- 





tians. This afterwards served to enable him to 
dispute all the better with the Jews in favor of 
Christianity, as thoroughly understanding their 
side. 

Ver. 14. Berens. BisnE:—Even unconver- 
ted men may be exceedingly zealous for ances- 
tral traditions, traditional doctrines. — [Yes, 
the might of traditions, because received from 
‘“‘my fathers,”—whether from God or no, not 
being taken into the account, — is often in 
proportion to the ignorance of real Christiani- 
ty. Howconservative, yet often how contracting 
and how cruel the zeal for ‘‘the traditions of my 
fathers!” True in every age.—R. ]—STarxE :-— 
Good intentions do not of themselves make a 
thing good before God. Many a one means well 
in his conduct, and see, he still is doing a sin; 
yes, out of good intentions the most cruel actions 
may sometimes arise. Such sins, however, are 
much less heinous than those which spring from 
real godlessness and malice. 

On vers. 18, 14.—Judaism and the Old Testa- 
ment are different from one another: 1. the 
former closes the sense for Christ; 2. the latter 
opens it.—Persecution of the Church of God 1. 
takes place so easily in false zeal; 2. is so evil, 
therefore, take good heed!—When against others, 
so zealous; when for them, so lukewarm !—Take 
heed: is not thy progress, in reality, a retro- 
gression?—Zeal for ancestral traditions 1. in 
itself good, but 2. no proof of a converted heart. 
~—Condemnation of the perverseness of a former 
walk: 1. It must take place within, as a sign of 
a converted heart; 2. it may also become neces- 
sary before others, yet so that it is always done 
in humility. : 

Ver. 15. Wirt. Summ. :—Behold the Fatherly 
Providence of God, who careth for us and marks 
out the course of our life from our mother’s 
womb. Think not that God hath passed thee 
over, and that thou must care for thyself. Fear 
God and trust Him, for what He has designed for 
us from our mother’s womb will be sure to come, 
and no one shall divert it from us.—BERLENB. 
Bisre:—As Paul here does, so should we look 
back and behold God from behind, as God says 
to Moses. God gives preintimations, which are 
forgotten. But then men should wake up when 
the work of God is fulfilled, and bethink them- 
selves. His work is nothing uncertain and 
doubtful, although we cannot constrain others to 
believe it. Nevertheless we yet ourselves may 
know well enough how we are to look upon it. 

[Busuneii:—Every man’s life a plan of God. 
Go to God Himself, and ask for the calling of 
God; for as certainly as He has a place or calling 
for you, He will somehow guide you into it. Do 
you call it success, that you are getting on ina 
plan of your own? There cannot be a greater 
delusion.—R. ] 

Ver. 16. Sprnnr:—To the rightly profitable 
administration of the preacher’s office, there is 
needful the- revelation of God in us, that we 
should have a living knowledge of that which we 
are to declare to others. Without this, the word 
preached retains, to be sure, its power, if it is 
left pure and unadulterated; but such people can- 
not well leave it pure, or set it forth worthily ; 
they understand not to apply it rightly, and de- 
stroy much of its power with the hearers. — 
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Beru. Bisne:—The true work of God is done 
within, albeit He uses all manner of means there- 
to. The hurt is within; therefore, must the en- 
lightenment also have place within. God must 
come and take away the veil. There needs then 
a heavenly illumination. This is the crown of 
conversions, that the Son becomes right plainly 
known toa man. But there are many veils be- 
tween, and one after another is taken away, till 
one comes at last into the knowledge of God and 
the Son. ‘ 

Rircer:—The Son of God is still the pith and 
kernel of all revelation to be wished for in the 
heart.—Lutuer:—If the gospel is a revelation 
of the Son of God, as Paul declares, it is then 
certain that it does not accuse poor consciences, 
nor terrify them, but of Christ alone does it 
teach, who is no law nor work, but our righte- 
ousness, wisdom, sanctification, and redemption. 
—The gospel is a divine word, that comes down 
from Heaven, and is revealed by the Holy Ghost, 
yet so that the outward word goes before. For 
even St. Paul himself first heard the outward 
word from Heaven: Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me? Not till then did he have secret and 
hidden, inner revelations.—Among the Gentiles, 
therefore, should be preached no law, but the 
gospel; no Moses, but God’s Son; no righteous- 
ness of works, but the righteousness of faith. This 
is the right preaching, whereto the heathen have 
claim, and which is apt for them. — Srarke :— 
Paul was chiefly a teacher of the Gentiles, and 
that of divine purpose. Therefore we act not 
against God’s counsel if we keep especially to 
Paul’s writings (not excluding the other aposto- 
lical books), because in these we find most dis- 
tinctly and most expressly what suits our condi- 
tion, and is needful for us to know.—[ Worps- 
wort :—A striking contrast! He who had been 
stricken with blindness as a persecutor, has now 
Christ, the Light of the world, revealed in him 
as a preacher. He who was himself dark, has 
become a light to others, a light revealing to 
them Christ. —R. | 

On vers. 15 and 16. The grace of God, as free 
(without any merit of ours) as it is mighty in 
working—it can change the hearts so fully, that 
the man throws himself into the directly opposite 
course. —It is God, who defines our life’s course: 
therefore, courage!— All depends on this, that 
the Son of God be revealed in us.—The revela- 
tion of Christ in us: 1. wherein it consists; 
2. how it is brought to pass (only through 
God’s grace); 38. whereto it helps. —Christ, 
the marrow 1. of all Christian knowledge, 
9. of all Christian testimony. —God reveals 
His Son in the hearts of believers, that they 
may preach Him among the Gentiles. The 
former attains its purpose only in the latter; the 
latter has its foundation only in the former.— 
Every Christian, even without a special call to 
the ministry, is yet called to preach Christ 
among the heathen, that is he is called to a 
steady testimony in deed (and more or less also 
in word), against all heathen living, to call men 
back from dead idols to serve the living God. 

Ver. 16. Luraer:-— Herein the Apostle did 
right. For it would, indeed, have been a godless 
thing, if he would have had the divine revelation 
strengthened by man’s counsel, like one who 





doubted thereon. —Srarxg, after the Berlenb. 
Bible: —Yet the meaning is not, that we may not 
hear other people’s opinion, yet we are not to 
give it the pre, the upper hand, where God has 
given His testimony. If the will of God is plain, 
and if the matter is plain in God’s word, there 
is no need to ask other men for counsel. But if 
the will of God is yet doubtful, we may well ask 
good friends for advice; only these advisers must 
be such as possess the fear of God and wisdom. 
—RinceR:—Now, as then, the surest course for 
every one who will find the way of life is, to 
look alone upon God’s commandment, to make 
the testimonies of the Lord his counsellors, and 
to hasten thereunto. Without this faithfulness 
in that which is hidden, the best advice of an- 
other may become a temptation and a snare. — 
Hepinger:—Much doubting and long consider- 
ing spoils matters. The good will, which God 
creates, goes to work and does not stand hesitat- 
ing long. 

Divine guidance and human counsel in their 
right relation to each other. 

Ver. 17 sq. Risgur:—God foresaw all that 
would afterwards be brought against Paul, there- 
fore He so ordered his ways that men could not 
say: he received his authority from the chief 
Apostles at Jerusalem; nor yet on the other 
side: he does not presume to go to Jerusalem; 
he joins himself with no one. God’s good Spirit 
always brings us out into a plain way. 

Even the apparently slight, accidental circum- 
stances of our lives stand under God's direction; 
if we know it not at the time, yet afterwards we 
do. 

[Ver. 18. Burxirr: — Ministers ought to 
maintain correspondency and familiarity with 
each other, in token of their harmony. But 
though this visit was in the most delightful and 
desirable, yea most profitable company, yet it 
was but for jifteen days. After the short time 
spent in visiting, we must return to our business, 
and mind, above all things, our ministerial 
charge.—R. ] 

Ver. 20. Starke: —God is a witness of the 
truth, and a righteous judge of all lies. Can 
you in all that you say, call on God as the wit- 
ness of its truth? In all cases this ought to 
be possible, although it is seldom needful or 
proper. Ver. 21. It is excellent, when any 
one, haying left his country and his friends, a 
wicked man, returns back to them again a true 
child of God. Universities should especially 
serve this purpose, that those who went to them 
unconyerted youths, should return home con- 
verted ones. Ver. 23. Itis of God’s grace, when 
from a persecutor and misleader a man becomes 
a true teacher and confessor. O wonder! Is 
not that as much as if a dead man were raised 
to life? And it serves to the praise of the Divine 
compassion, that the Lord does not destroy His 
enemies, but wins them over and converts them 
to his service.—Rigecer:—The glory redounding 
to God from his conversion has wiped out much 
of the harm of his former course. 


When Jesus, here and there again, 
His time of grace declares, 

That mercy count as thine own gain, 
Which others find as theirs. 
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2. In a subsequent conference in the mother church, he had most definitely guarded the Gospel 
liberty over against the demands of false brethren; while the Apostles had been fully con- 
vinced of his divine mission to preach to the Gentiles, and hence in an entirely free and 
peaceful agreement a division of the field of labor had been decided upon, and the Gentile 
world committed to him, without any obligation (respecting doctrine) to the mother church. 


(Cuap. ii. 1-10.) 


Then fourteen years after I went up again to Jerusalem with Barnabas, and took 
Titus with me also [also with me]. And I went up by revelation, and communi- 
cated unto [or laid before] them that [the] gospel which I preach among the Gen- 
tiles, but privately to them which were [are] of reputation, lest by any means [per- 
chance]! I should run [be running]? or had [havé}’ run, in vain. But neither | not 
even] Titus, who was with me, being [though he was]* a Greek, was compelled to be 
circumcised: And that because of [the] false brethren unawares [insidiously]* 
brought in, who came in privily [crept in] to spy out our liberty which we have in 
Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into bondage:* To whom we gave place by 
subjection [by the submission, «.¢. required of us|’ no, not [not even]’ for an hour; 
that the truth of the gospel might continue with you. But of those who seemed to be 
somewhat, [who are of reputation—]® whatsoever they were, it maketh no matter to 
me: God accepteth no man’s person: for they who seemed to be somewhat in conference 
added nothing to me: [—to me those who are of reputation imparted® nothing]: 

7 But contrariwise, when they saw that the gospel of the uncircumcision was commit- 

ted unto me [that I am entrusted with the gospel of the uncircumcision],” as the gos- 

8 pel of the circumcision was unto Peter [as Peter with that of the circumcision]: (For 

he that wrought effectually [omit effectually] in [for]4 Peter to [toward] the apostle- 

ship of the circumcision, the same [omit the same] was mighty in me [wrought for 

9 me also] toward the Gentiles;) And when James, Cephas,!” and John, who seemed to 

be pillars, perceived the grace that was given unto me, they [and became aware of the 

grace that was given unto me, James and Cephas and John, who were esteemed as pil- 

lars, |* gave to me and Barnabas the right hands of fellowship; that we should go unto 

10 the heathen [Gentiles], and they unto the circumcision. Only they would that we 

oe eye the poor; the same which [which very thing]'*I also was for- 
ward to do. 


Doe 


an ao -_ Ww 


1 Ver. 2—[On » 4#2ws. See ExEGeticaL Nores.—R.] 
2 Ver. 2—[This form of the English present undoubtedly gives the better meaning. So Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot.—R.] 
: 3 as 2.—[“ Have” must take the place of “had” for grammatical reasons, “should” being an auxiliary here 
also.—R. 
i J Ye Atay E. V. is literally correct, but does not bring out the reason for his being circumcised, here im- 
plled.—h. 

5 Ver.4.—[Ilapetodkrtovs, only here in N.T. It means “ insidious,” “those foisted in” (Alford, Schaff). It 
must be rendered adverbially in English.—R.] 

6 Ver. 4.—[The reading of the Rec. caradovAdawrrat is generally regarded as a correction, since the subjunctive usually 
follows iva. The future katadovAHcoverr is found in ¥. A. B.C. D. E., and adopted by modern editors.—R.] 

Ver. 5.—[T 7 vmortayy, a particular submission, that demanded of us.—R.] 

7 Ver. 5.—Ois ov6€é is to be retained with Lachmann, Tischendorf, etc. [For this reading there is an immense pre- 
ponderance of external authority; §. A. B. C. F. K. L. Modern editors all retain it—the omission is easily accounted for. 
See the extended critical note of Lightfoot on this passage, p. 120 sq.—R.] 

Ver.6.—[Tdv Soxotvrwy civai re. The idea of “seeming to be somewhat,” must give place to that of 
“being deemed somewhat.” So Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, and most commentators, and E. V. ver.2. The very strong 
anacoluthon is rendered more easy by putting o7otoi...AapBdver, “whatsoever ... person” in a parenthesis, and 
placing “to me” in the beginning of the resumptive clause, as indeed is done in the Greek, éuot standing first—K.] 

® Ver. 6.—[Hposavédevro, Ellicott, “communicated ;” Alford, “imparted ;” Schaff, “gave no new instruction.” 
See Exuc. Nores.—R. | 

10 Ver. 7—[The structure is altered from the original in the H. V., “I and‘ Peter” are the proper subjects of the 
respective clauses. “ Am entrusted with” is a better rendering of rewiatevmat, the perfect of permanent state—R.] 

il Ver. 8.—[’Evepyéw takes év after it, when the meaning is “ wrought in;” here it is the simple dative. The E. V. 
renders the same verb differently in this verse. Literally: “energized,” “ gave strength to.”—R.] 

2 Ver. 9.—D. EB. F. G. H. and most of the Fathers have Ieézpos cat "IdewBos. An inversion to preserve the precedenco 
ofrank. Meyer. [The reading ’IékwBos kai Kypas is supported by \. B. C.K. L. and adopted by mudern editors generally, 
on internal as well as external grounds.—R. | 

18 Ver. 9.—(The order of the E. V. is an inversion of the original. The true order, given above, is found in Wickliffe’s 
Tyndale’s, Cranmer’s, Bishop’s and Rhemish, with a slight variation from the above reading. The participle yyévres 
is co-ordinate with (6dévres (ver.7). The whole passage should read thus: “ When they saw that 1 am entrusted with 
the gospel of the uncircumcision, as Peter with that of the circumcision: (For he that wrought for Peter toward the 
apostleship of the circumcision, wrought for me also toward the Gentiles;) and became aware of the grace that was giver 
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unto me, James and Cephas and John, who were esteemed as pillars, gave to me and Barnabas the right hands of fellow: 


ship.” —R.] 


14 Ver. 9.—[{Ellicott supplies here “should be apostles,” which is objectionable on historical and dogmatical grounds. 


Schaff: “that we should preach the gospel for.”—R]. 


16 Ver. 10.—_[°O avrd trodro, is stronger than “the same which.” 
literally: ‘“‘ Which was the very thing that I also was anxious to do.”—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Then fourteen years after. —Is 
this to be reckoned from the calling of the Apos- 
tle, or from his first journey to Jerusalem (chap. 
i. 18)? At first view we might incline to the 
latter opinion. But the period of time mentioned 
chap. i. 18, is unquestionably to be reckoned 
from the calling, not from the return to Damas- 
cus; it is natural, therefore, to do the same here. 
His calling is the deciding point of time, and 
Paul wishes to show what he was doing from 
that time on, how his apostotical activity has its 
root in the revelation of Christ then given, and 
not in human instruction. Besides, if it is ac- 
knowledged that Paul here does not mean to 
enumerate his journeys to Jerusalem in an unin- 
terrupted series, but that the journey to the 
apostolic council is here meant, there is no pur- 
pose served in giving the interval between the 
two journeys; but it might well be of importance 
to make known how many years he had already 
spent in his apostolical office. It would be im- 
portant to know that, having received it at his 
calling, he had already been long in the exercise 
of it, when the other Apostles expressed their 
concurrence with his doctrine. Comp. also En- 
wert, Programm on Galat. ii. 1-10. The dif- 
ficult question, which of the Apostle’s journeys 
to Jerusalem, mentioned in the Acts, is here 
meant, is too extended to be treated in our pre- 
sent space. Besides, it is of more essential im- 
portance for the Acts than for our Epistle. For 
no one doubts the historical character of the 
journey mentioned in the Epistle. The result 
of my investigation is that it was no other than 
the journey to the apostolic council, that it is 
not that mentioned Acts xi. 30—since he is not. 
giving an unbroken enumeration—nor that men- 
tioned Acts xviii. 21 (against WimsuLEr). 

[Although this question occupies so large a 
space in most commentaries on this Epistle, the 
view given above has been so ably defended lat- 
terly, and is now so well established, that a 
synopsis of the argument and a reference to more 
extended discussions will be sufficient. The 
point from which Paul reckons, is his conversion, 
being a purely subjective epoch” (Exxuicorr). 
Scuarr thus states the case: ‘‘ The Acts mention 
five journeys after his conversion, viz.: 1. ix. 23 
(comp. Gal. i. 18), the journey of the year 40, 
three years after his conversion. 2. xi. 30; xii. 
25, the journey during the famine year in 44. 
3. xv. 2, the journey to the apostolic council in 
50 or 51. 4. xviii. 22, the journey in 54. 5. 
xxi. 15 (comp. Rom. xv. 25 sq.), the last visit, 
on which he was made a prisoner and sent to 
Ceesarea, in 58. 

“Of these journeys the first, of course, can- 
not be meant on account of Gal. i. 18. The 
second is excluded by the chronological date in 
ji. 1. For as it took place during the famine of 
Palestine and in the year in which Herod died, 

3 





“Which very thing” (Ellicott). Alford more 


A. D. 44, it would put the conversion of Paul 
back to the year 40, which is much too early. 
Some proposed to read four instead of fourteen, 
but without any critical authority whatever. 
There is no necessity why Paul should have 
mentioned this second journey, since it was un- 
dertaken simply for the transmission of a collec- 
tion of the Christians at Antioch for the relief 
of the brethren in Judea, and not for the purpose 
of conferring with the Apostles on matters of 
dispute. In all probability he saw none of them 
on that occasion, since in that year a persecution 
raged in which James the elder suffered martyr- 
dom, and Peter was imprisoned. The fifth jour- 
ney cannot be meant, as it took place after the 
composition of the Epistle to the Galatians and 
after the dispersion of the Apostles. Nor can 
we think of the fourth, which was very short 
and transient (Acts xviii. 21, 22), leaving no 
time for such important transactions as are here 
alluded to; nor was Barnabas with him on that 
occasion, having separated from Paul some time 
before (Acts xv. 39). 

“‘We must therefore identify our journey with 
the third one mentioned in the 15th chapter of 
Acts. For this took place in 50 or 51, 7. e¢., four- 
teen years after his conversion (87), and was 
occasioned by the important controversy on the 
authority of the law of Moses and the exact re- 
lation of the Gentile converts to the Christian 
church (Acts xv. 2). This visit Paul could not 
possibly pass over, as it was of the greatest mo- 
ment to his argument. Itis true our passage 
differs somewhat from the account given by the 
Acts. But the difference igs not irreconcilable. 
Luke, in keeping with the documentary character 
of his historical narrative, gives us only the 
public transactions of the council at Jerusalem; 
Paul shortly alludes to his personal conference 
and agreement with the Apostles (ver. 2); both 
together give us a complete history of that re- 
markable convention, the first Synod in Chris- 
tendom, for the settlement of the first doctrinal 
and practical controversy which agitated the 
Church.” (Scuarr, Comm. inloco.) See also his 
Apostolic Church, p. 245 sq.; Conys. and How- 
son, Vol. IL, p. 227 sq.; Muryrr and Worps- 
wortH, in loco; AtrorD, Vol. II., Proleg., p. 26; 
and the valuable note of Ligurroor, p. 122 sq. 
The authorities in support of this view might be 
multiplied.—R. ] 

Ver. 2. And I went up by revelation.— 
Not without design, doubtless, does he bring into 
view the fact that he went up kata arvoxKd- 
Avuwpev, and so was again deemed worthy of a 
special revelation from God. He will also re- 
move every thought of his having been, ag it 
were, obliged to present himself before the Apos- 
tles, of their having summoned him before them. 
Laid before them the gospel=—that. which I 
preach among the Gentiles, namely, that they 
are justified by faith. —<‘‘Them,” probably the 
whole church of Jerusalem.—-But privately 
to them which are of reputation.—Besides 
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haying addressed the Christians in Jerusalem 
generally, he appears to have held separate con- 
ferences with those ‘‘of reputation.” Wieseler’s 
distinction, however, is quite arbitrary; making 
vers. 3-5 contain the account of his general 
agreement with the whole church of Jerusa- 
lem, and vers. 6-10 the first account of 
the separate conferences with the Apostles. 
[Atrorp thinks there was but one confer- 
ence, making kar’ idiav dé limit abroic; ‘*when I 
say ‘to them,’ I mean privately to those,” etc., but 
the view given above (that of Mnyur, Exxzicorr, 
Ligurroor) is preferable. The general confer- 
ence is described Acts xv.; ‘«they declared what 
things God had done with them,” (Acts. xv. 4) 
may refer to these private conferences which pro- 
bably preceded. The emphasis here is undoubt- 
edly on the private consultations, the result of 
the public council being already known to the 
Galatians.—R.] The judgment of “them” [the 
whole body] is thrown in the background, and 
he only speaks of ‘‘those in reputation,” just 
mentioned ; for the fact that he had received 
their acquiescence is what he is opposing to the 
false teachers. Hence we must regard what is 
stated in ver. 8, as their judgment also. — 
Aokovryrec, xstimati, principal'persons. Men of 
authority ; infact, doubtless, the senior Apostles ; 
especially the three who are named afterwards 
in ver. 9. He calls them not ‘ Apostles,” but 
doxovvtec, ‘*men of repute’? because it is as au- 
thorities, as those who stood inrepute inthe Je- 
rusalem church first, but also in the Christian 
church generally, nay more, were decisive au- 
thorities, that they come into consideration. 
For precisely this is of moment to him, to be 
able to say to the Galatians that he has been ac- 
knowledged by these as an equally authorized 
Apostle. Of course doxovvrec does not in the 
least imply a disparagement of the Apostles 
themselves, for it is the church that accords to 
them this consideration;—the expression con- 
veys a censure upon this estimation in the church 
only so far as it might imply a failure to recog- 
nize his own apostolic dignity. The censures 
therefore, touched especially this estimation in 
the sense in which the Apostles were doxpvvrec for 
the Galatian false teachers, and in which these 
turned it to their own account. The censure of 
this false preference is given prominence in ver. 
6, by the addditional phrase ‘‘whatsoever they 
were.” Paul cannotintend to dispute in the least 
that in the right sense the senior Apostles were 
doxovvrec for the Christians. [The force of Paul’s 
expression is weakened by rendering ‘‘were of re- 
putation,” since when he writes, they ‘‘are” of re- 
putation, hence thus brought into the argument 
(Licutroor).—It must be noted also that Paul 
throughout does not use the word ‘ Apostle.” 
Whether they were Apostles or no, is not 
evident from anything in the passage, except the 
mention of James and Cephas and John (ver. 9), 
and whether that James was either an Apostle 
or one of the twelve is an open question. With- 
out discussing the point here, it may be suggested 
that one reason for not calling them “ Apos- 
tles,”” was that one of the three ‘“‘who seemed 
to be pillars,” and ‘‘of repute” was not an Apos- 
tle, but James the Just, the head of the church 
at Jerusalem. This will not only explain the 








omission of the title, but meet subsequent diffi- 
culties.—R. ] 

Lest perchance I should be running 
or have run in vain.—The sense remains es- 
sentially the same, whether we take w#mwc¢ as a 
final particle, or—whether perchance. After the 
thorough exposition of W1EsELER, however, the. 
latter is to be preferred. (So also Mrynr in 4th 
ed.) Of course, however, he does not mean to 
say that he himself was doubtful about it. This 
would have been in conflict with the whole pur- 
pose of his detailed account, and would have 
represented him as dependent on the Senior 
Apostles. He wished only, on account of the 
antagonists of his teaching, to obtain from the 
Apostles, on whose authority these supported 
themselves, a confirmation of this teaching, in 
order to cut offevery pretext from his opponents. 
«Run in vain”—labor tono purpose, operam per- 
dere. This would have been the case, if Paul had 
actually proclaimed a false doctrine, with which 
the senior Apostles could not agree. The out- 
ward success of his preaching is not primarily in 
view, though we may conclude from ver. 7, 8, 9, 
that he spoke of this also. Others take parwc as 
a final particle, and interpret as follows: in or- 
der not to appear as one who was running or had 
run, in vain, as might have been the case, if I had 
not submitted my gospel to examination, had its 
harmony with Apostles established; but the idea 
of ‘‘appearing” is extraneous to the passage. 
[For a clear discussion of the grammatical and 
exegetical difficulties of this clause, see ELLIcorTT, 
in loco. Whatever view be adopted, we must not 
concede that Paul had any doubt about his Gos- 
pel. The conditional yA#mw¢ is probably used to 
indicate respect for those in reputation at Jeru- 
salem. Thedoubt could only concern the opinion 
of others, which by being opposed, might render 
his labors in vain.—R.] In what follows he says 
that he received the desired acquiescence on the 
part of the Apostles. He does not however at 
once declare this, but mentions a special circum- 
stance, which implies it in a striking manner. 

Vers. 8. But not even Titus.—The sense 
is clear: ovdé points to a thought to be sup- 
plied.. “I laid frankly before them, how I 
preach among the Gentiles; not concealing that 
Ido not at all hold them to the keeping of the 
law, to the receiving of circumcision—and now, 
according to the representation of the false 
teachers, it was to be expected that they would 
appear in opposition to me; but (a2Ada) so far 
was this from being the case, so far from de- 
claring this doctrine false [or, connecting it 
with the last clause, so far from my haying run 
in vain—R.], not even with respect to Titus, a 
born Gentile, who had come to Jerusalem, to the 
very mother of the Jewish Christian churches 
with me, was the demand made that he should 
be circumcised, though it might readily have 
been, when Jewish prejudice was so greatly of- 
fended by his uncircumcision.” Still less did 
they censure the doctrine of Paul, or demand of 
him that he should preach the necessity of cir- 
cumcision among the Gentile Christians as a 
body. The case has been thoroughly per- 
plexed by bringing in, in direct contradiction 
to what the words say, the thought, that the 
Apostles had wished, or even demanded, the cir- 
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cumcision of Titus; but that Paul and Titus had 
set themselves against their desire. Enwurt 
justly remarks, Programm, p. 10: Quid enim 
inepiius dict potest quam illud: tantum abfuit, ut 
apostolt causam meam improbarent, ut ne Titus 
quidem illis contraria petentibus obsequeretur 2 [The 
word 7vayKkaob7 seems to imply that there was a 
demand made for the circumcision of Titus, not 
by the Apostles, but by the false brethren (ver. 
4). Had the idea been merely, that the cir- 
cumcision was not even demanded, so-strong a 
word would not have been used. There is some 
force in the suggestion of Ligurroor, that the 
Apostles recommended Paul to yield as a chari- 
table concession, but convinced at length that 
he was right, they gave him their support. Still 
we have not sufficient knowledge of the circum- 
stances to decide whether Paul cites this as an 
evidence of the Apostles’ agreement with him or 
of his firmness—in all probability it is both. Not 
even Titus, of whom as a Greek the false breth- 
ren made the demand, was required to submit— 
or whom as a Greek I would not allow to be cir- 
cumcised, since this would have been a giving up 
of the whole matter. The preceding context sug- 
gests the former, the subsequent context the lat- 
ter side of the occurrence. On the reasons for the 
non-circumcision of Titus, and the circumcision of 
Timothy (Acts xvi. 2), see DocTRINAL NorEs.—R. ] 

Ver. 4. And that because of the false 
brethren.—What is to be supplied with ‘be- 
cause of the false brethren?” After an examina- 
tion of all the views presented, it appears to me 
that we can only say: we donot and cannot know, 
since Paul has broken off the sentence, and all at- 
tempts to fill it out are hazardous, from the dan- 
ger of introducing foreign matter. The mention 
of the wevdddeApor is very intelligible. He has 
already indicated the concurrence of the Apostles 
by reference to the striking case of Titus, or at 
least, negatively, that they did not oppose him. 
But before he says anything definite, positive, re- 
specting this concurrence (ver. 6 sq), he men- 
tions his opposers, who did not concur, who at- 
tacked him, and his teaching, and had also espe- 
cially occasioned his journey to Jerusalem. The 
mention of the false brethren, however, stirs his 
displeasure, so that he does not complete the 
thought begun, but first by a brief and fit phrase, 
describes hisoppesers, and then falling out of the 
construction, continues with oic, and expresses 
the thought, which probably he had in mind in 
mentioning the “‘false brethren,” namely, that he 
had not in the least yielded tothem. In what he 
did not yield, is not expressed ; probably to their 
demands, in general, respecting the obligation of 
the Gentile Christians to keep the law. Not till 
he has first established this negative result does 
he revert to the action of the doxovyrec, and he 
now relates the positive acknowledgment, which 
he had from them.—If we seek a complement to 
6:4, three suggest themselves. (1), avéSyv— 
(EwaLp, substantially). According to this, as 
he cannot pass over the remoter cause of his 
journey, namely, the intrigues of the Pharisees, 
the same party that had now of late again perse- 
cuted him so bitterly, he begins in ver. 4, 
anew, asit were, the account of this journey. 
—Ordinarily, however, the complement is sought 
in the foregoing sentence, because the somewhat 


abrupt character of this was rather perplexing, 
and its contents appeared to require the statement 
of areason. This view took dé usually as epex- 
egetical, and therefore supplied (2) ov« qvay- 
«ao0n, which, in fact, strongly commends itself; 
simply, however, in the sense: Now, this took 
place on account of the ‘‘false brethren,” that is, 
it was even on account of these. that the Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem, particularly the Apostles, did 
not urge it upon him, lest, by yielding to them, 
the opinion that circumcision was necessary, 
should receive sanction. This contains the im- 
plied thought, that in itself they would not un- 
willingly have seen him circumcised, but that 
now, for the sake of principle, they did not press 
it. But this makes it necessary, first to ascribe 
to the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem a way of 
thinking, which is not ascribed to them in this 
chapter, but expressly limited to individuals, 
“false brethren,’”’ in order afterwards to find it 
impossible that they should have abstained from 
all demands for circumcising Titus, on account of 
these ‘‘false brethren,” Whether the ‘false 
brethren’? demanded particularly the cirecum- 
cision of Titus, is not said. On the other hand, 
if we complete the sentence thus, the sense is 
inadmissible, that Paul, precisely on account of 
the false brethren, opposed himself to a demand 
to have Titus circumcised, from whomever it pro- 
ceeded. This alters the plain meaning of ver. 3; 
qvaykacn receives the sense: the constraint, 
which it was attempted to exercise, was frus- 
trated; and especially ovdé, and the implied 
thought to which it points, is quite neglected. 
Then we should have this absurdity: ‘‘so far 
were they from disapproving my teaching, that 
I or Titus did not even yield when his circumci- 
sion was demanded.” If this demand is referred 
to the Apostles, the thought iscompletely inverted 
(see above), but even if it is referred only to 
the «false brethren,” it is none the less impossi- 
ble. And the case remains the same, if, instead 
of ‘‘he was not compelled,” we supply ‘‘ he was 
not circumcised,” still explaining it, ‘‘Z or we, on 
account of the false brethren, did not consent,’ 
when it was desired.” . Finally, (8) ‘‘He was 
circumcised,” is supplied (dé therefore being 
taken adversatively), and in its turn defended by 
Exwert, Programm, with much acuteness. And|| 
in fact, if we must fill out the sentence, I should 
be most disposed to declare for this. It espe- 
cially commends itself by the light which it 
throws both upon ver. 8 and uponver. 11. For, 
beyond question, it remains somewhat enigmati- 
cal, why he instances so particularly this one 
fact of refusing to circumcise Titus, hastening to 
it even before he has spoken, on the positive side, 
of the reception of his preaching in Jerusalem. 
The reproach (ver. 11) then remains not altogeth- 
er intelligible. On the other hand, all is easily 
explained, if we assume that Titus was then cir- 
cumcised. That is, many founded upon this the 
allegation that he commended circumcision. But 
especially was this circumstance urged, in order 
to deduce therefrom, that his teaching had been 
disapproved by the Apostles, and that he had 
yielded to these. Therefore, he declares at once: 
It is not even true, as is commonly related, that 
Titus was constrained to receive circumcision. 
Titus was circumcised, not upon a requisition of 
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the Apostles, but voluntarily by me, solely on 
account of the false brethren insidiously brought 
in, that they might not, making a handle of his 
being uncircumcised, prepossess the Christians in 
Jerusalem against me, and dispose them to a 
resolution unfavorable for the Gentile Christians. 
‘‘Quare eandem, quam semper et in omnibus nor- 
mam secutus, ne quid detrimenti capiat res Christiana, 
sus libertatis minime tenax illorum se voluntati sub- 
mittit, imbecillioribus servit. Neutiquam fratrum 
. ireptitiorum habita ratione hoe fecit, sed eos respi- 
ciens, guos, quum fider infirma ac judicii parum 
subacti essent, tllorum insectationibus objectos videret. 
Circumeisione Titi permissa insidias hominum malig- 
norum evitavit, animos imbecilliorum sibi conciliavit 
apostolus.” Kuwerr,p.13. This interpretation 
is only apparently in conflict with ver. 5. Nay, 
Exwert remarks that only so does 77 iroray7 find 
its true explanation; for that only the following 
translation is natural: to whom not even for 
an hour did we yield by the submission: ‘0b- 
sequium se prestitisse Paulus profitetur, sed non ita 
prestitisse, ut illis se victum daret vel de jure suo 
aliquid cederet.”” For he provided that the truth 
of the Gospel should remain with the Gentile 
Christians. Of course, he could not yield to the 
circumstances of the time, without, at the same 
time, giving a testimony to the evangelical truth, 
whereby this was maintained in its integrity. 
This explanation of 77 dmoray7, however, awakens 
some misgiving; could Paul well admit a ‘‘d7o- 
tayh” towards the pevdddeAdor? Is not this ex- 
pression toostrong? We are tempted, therefore, 
even admitting this explanation of dud, ete., to 
join ty ixorayy to the negation, making Paul say 
that an cixewy 77 broray7 nevertheless did not take 
place, even if their behavior occasioned him to 
have Titus circumcised. 

[As Licurroor well remarks: ‘‘The counsels 
of the Apostles of the circumcision are the hidden 
rock on which the grammar of the sentence is 
wrecked,” but because the grammar is wrecked 
on this hidden rock, it is not necessary to wreck 
Paul’s facts and arguments and even principles, 
on a rock so easily avoided as the theory of 
Exiwert advanced above. In fact, as Mnyerre- 
marks, such conduct ‘‘would have been unprin- 
cipled and wrong.” That is an all-sufficient ob- 
jection. As regards what should be supplied, it 
is most naturally taken from the preceding verse, 
to which our verse then refers, dé being explica- 
tive. Whether “he was not compelled,” or ‘he 
was not circumcised,” is open to discussion. 
The first implies that ‘‘those of reputation” did 
not compel it on this account; the other, that the 
thing was not done, either because Paul would 
not thus surrender a principle, or ‘those of 
reputation” thought it were best not to do it. 
As this latter does not imply any definite counsel 
of the other Apostles—the very point about 
which there is greatest doubt—it is on the whole 
safer to adopt it.—R. ] 

YevdadeAgor (also 2 Cor. xi. 26), comp. 
pevdardororot, wWevdorpodpra, are in general, 
brethren, fellow-Christians, who bear this name 
unworthily; specifically, because they, on ac- 
count of their Judaizing opinions, especially 
on the necessity of circumcision for Christians, 
are properly still Jews. So Wiesener. Yet 
this in itself hardly suffices to explain the strong 





wevdo (and especially the rapelcaxros and xapevo- 
jAOov), but we must add to it their behavicr 
towards the other Christians, the utterly un- 
brotherly hateful opposition (not shrinking in- 
deed from intrigues and slanders), which they 
maintained against the freer evangelical views. 
The complete definition of ‘false brethren” is 
given in “spy out,” ‘bring us into bondage;” 
they do not yet stand in the freedom which there 
is in Christ; nay, more they wish to deprive 
others also of it; nay, more, they exercise a sys- 
tem of espionage against these. The false teach- 
ers in Galatia were essentially such people, per- 
haps they were emissaries of those in Jerusalem; 
and on this account it is with special purpose 
that their conduct in Jerusalem, and their dis- 
comfiture, are mentioned. But the Galatian 
teachers themselves are not meant here; this 
would be entirely foreign to the context.—A 
more particular notice respecting these people is 
given Acts xv. 5, whatever judgment may be 
held of the general relation of the present chap- 
ter to Acts xv. They were, according to this, 
persons of the sect of the Pharisees, who, it is 
true, had come to believe on Jesus, that He was 
the Christ, but had not given up their Nomism 
and Ergism, and, therefore, doubtless were so 
much the more hostile to their former fellow- 
Pharisee, Paul, on account of his present position, 
so sharply anti-Pharisaic. Holding fast, as they 
thus did, essentially, to their Pharisaism, it is easy 
to understand that their beliefin Christ had as yet 
produced in them few effects of moral transfor- 
mation. The article describes the persons as the 
Pharisaical Christians, historically known to the 
readers; either the particular individuals were 
known, or, at all events, this sort of people, since 
the Galatian false teachers were of the same class. 

{[Insidiously brought in.— Licurroor:— 
“The metaphor is that of spies or traitors intro- 
ducing themselves by stealth into the enemy’s 
camp. The camp isthe Christian Church. Pha- 
riseesat heart, these traitorsassume the name and 
garb of believers.”” Hethusparaphrases: ‘The 
agitators, who headed the movement, wereno true 
brethren, no loyal soldiers of Christ. They were 
spies, who had made their way into the camp of 
the gospel under false colors, and were striving to 
undermine our liberty in Christ, toreduceusagain 
to bondage.”” WorpswortH:—‘‘ By mentioning 
these, he clears the holy Apostles from the impu- 
tation of being supposed to have been parties to 
such a requisition, as that Titus, a Gentile, should 
be compelled to be circumcised.”—R.] ‘‘Whatis 
already indicated in the composite wevdddeAgox is, 
by the predicate wapeioaxru:, interchanging imme- 
diately after with rapevo7A0ov, brought forward 
with especial emphasis. They are called rapeic- 
axtol, because they have pressed in on one side of 
the entrance; thatis, by a forbidden way, sc. into 
the Christian church, and, therefore, do not 
properly belong to it. Ilapeioaxro: and rapeic- 
jaobv are doubtless to be applied to these alone, 
and not toan outward insinuation of themselves 
into a single church (for instance, that of Anti- 
och), in order there to oppose Paul. Comp. 
Acts xv.”,—WixzsELerR. Of course, they did 
the latter also; it was closely connected with 
their having insinuated themselves into the 
Christian Church. But here, doubtless, the pri- 
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mary reference is only to their appearance in Je- 
rusalem itself. A localinterpretation of rapeicax- 
Toe and rapero7#AHov is the less necessary, as paral- 
lel expressions are found: mapecodyewy, 2 Pet. ii. 1, 
and rapeodierv, Jude 4, where the reference is 
clearly to the Christian Church in general. 
Who crept in to spy out.—The immediate 
purpose of their “creeping in’ in itself was 
hardly “to spy out’? the liberty of others; but 
what they did made their coming in (eicépyeoBar) 
a ‘creeping in” (rapevoépyeobar) whose purpose 
could only be regarded as this “spying out.” 
“The false brethren are thus characterized ac- 
cording to their common dangerousness to Chris- 
tian liberty, in order to give the reason why 
Paul could not yield to such false brethren.” 
—WIESELER. 

Two things are laid to their charge: first, a 
“spying out of” our liberty ;—-they lic in ambush 
for our liberty, spy out in what we show our- 
selves freemen, turn their notice to that, but 
with hostile intent; therefore, how widely re- 
moved from brotherly love! Then, in the second 
place, they seek to reénslave the free, 7. ¢., they 
demand of them to give up their freedom. By 
the freedom which we have in Christ Jesus 
is primarily meant freedom from the Mosaic 
law, from its ritual ordinances, and especially 
therefore from circumcision. The wider, deep- 
er meaning of this freedom is involved in this, 
but here, doubtless, not primarily in view. 
*Our liberty.” Whose? Certainly it does 
refer to Paul merely, but yet primarily only to 
those who understood the freedom in Christ, and 
availed themselves of it, and these without ex- 
ception. But as Paul no doubt vindicates this 
standing fast in freedom as at least a right of 
ali Christians, and regards the ‘false brethren” 
with their views and their conduct asin truth 
no Christians, the “we,” in point of fact, em- 
braces all Christians, the Gentile Christians, of 
course, and also the Jewish Christians, so far as 
these were not “false brethren.”—-In Jesus 
Christ, as being foundinhim. [Scwarr:—‘“<In 
living union with Him who is the end of the law 
(Rom. x. 4). This is the positive side of free- 
dom.”—Exticotr:—Not ‘through Christ,” a 
meaning it may bear, but in the fuller and deep- 
er sense ‘‘in Christ.” —R.]—That they might 
bring us into bondage:—that is, under the 
law. On this account, also, the reading xatadovAd- 
owvrai—=make us their servants, is to be rejected, 
and xatadovAdocovow to be read, which is better 
attested than the subjunctive—ousw. 

Ver. 5. To whom we gave place by the 
submission, no, not even for an hour.—Here 
“cwe” unquestionably, takes on a more restricted 
sense =I, Paul, probably also Titus himself, and 
Barnabas. This narrowing of the sense will 
appear arbitrary to no one. For here the refer- 
ence is to a single, definite transaction, where 
Paul can have in mind only the individuals who 
had part init; it is somewhat different with 
‘freedom in Christ.”” The yielding is still more 
strongly designated by ixorayy. (Comp. the 
different interpretation of Enwerr above, ver. 4.) 

This decided refusal to yield had been ade- 
quately explained by the foregoing characteriza- 
tion of the pseudo-brethren; it is now given 
again; that the truth of the gospel might 
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continue.—For yielding would haye rep- 
resented Christian freedom as void, and would 
have overturned the truth of the gospel, on 
which it is founded._—With you; in itself, 
doubtless, signifying with the Gentile Christians 
generally—nay, more, with all Christians; but 
Paul ‘‘individualizes the matter, with reference 
to those to whom he writes.” For it concerned 
him to bring home to them, that even at that 
time he had guarded the benefit of Christian 
freedom for them, in order to show in what con- 
tradiction their present behavior stood with 
this fact, since they themselves were now abjur- 
ing this benefit. 

Ver. 6. But of those who are of reputa- 
tion.—To the pseudo-brethren he now opposes 
“those of repute.” The former he withstood, from 
the latter he received no instruction implying 
disapprobation of his teaching. Ver. 6 is an 
anacoluthon, his language being somewhat dis- 
turbed in the thoughts of the presumption and 
deceit with which the Galatian false teachers had 
elevated the ‘‘doxotvvtec’’? above him, and had 
vindicated the apostolic authority of the former 
only, denying it to him. He begins as if he 
would subjoin an oidév éAaBov. But the remark 
respecting the doxeiv elvai ru leads him away from 
this, andhe continues with another verb, after- 
wards resuming doxovvrec, and giving at the same 
time the grounds of the parenthetical statements. 
Ewatp, on the contrary, however, joins ovdév jor 
dvagéper with ard TOv dox.—=compared with these, 
however high they stood, [am in nothing inferior. 
It is difficult to justify this grammatically. “Of re- 
putation.”—See above, ver. 2. The main idea im- 
plied in doxodvrec, used absolutely, is here clearly 
expressed by the addition e/vai r7—=to be something 
great, to be of some account; with what inci- 
dental meaning, see above.—Whatsoever they 
were, it maketh no matter to me.—On the 
one hand Paul has emphasized the consideration 
in which the Apostles stood, because it was of 
moment to him to be able to say, that he had been 
acknowledged even by these. Yet this might be 
misunderstood, hence the parenthesis, He em- 
phasizes only for the sake of his readers. To 
him, on his own account, ‘‘it makes no difference 
in how high authority soever they stood ;” as re- 
spected him, they did not come into consideration 
as doxovvrec, they asserted no authority: to me 
they imparted nothing. This exaltation of in- 
dividuals—the Apostles, in such a way as to throw 
the authority of Paul into the shade, rests entirely 
upon mere human judgment. God’s census does 
not rank them thus: God accepteth no man’s 
person.—He makes no such distinction, to Him 
the senior Apostles are not ‘of repute” in con- 
trast with Paul; he has chosen Paul to be an 
Apostle as muchas them. And, he continues, I 
have a right so to speak, for those ‘“ of repute” 
demeaned themselves altogether agreeably to this 
divine valuation, and did not undertake to in- 


struct me. [The E. V., “in conference added 
nothing to me,” gives the commonly received in- 
terpretation of the verb pocavéfevto: ‘gave 


no new or additional instruction.” But not- 
withstanding the authority for such a rendering, 
it does not seem to be justified by the use of the 
word (Mnyur, ALForD, Exuicott). The idea of 
imposing burdens is obviously inadmissible.—R. ] 
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It is most simple to refer the oré to the lifetime 
of Jesus—it signifies nothing to me that they 
enjoyed the immediate, confidential intercourse 
of Jesus, while I did not. For it was on this 
that the Judaizers founded special preéminence 
which they attributed to the other Apostles over 
Paul, Others: then in Jerusalem; which is less 
probable. [The point in question respecting roré 
is: has it a temporal reference in the sense of 
olim, formerly (either during our Lord’s lifetime 
or then in Jerusalem), or does it simply render 
éroioe more general and inclusive, having the 
force of cungue. The latter is classical, but the 
N. T. usage is disputed. Since it is not said 
anywhere that these ‘‘of repute” were Apostles, 
who enjoyed immediate intercourse with the 
Lord, the latter is, on the whole, preferable, as 
giving a wider signification to doxovvrec. ‘* Were” 
may mean in the past from the time of narration 
or of the incident narrated; the latter is more 
probable if zoré is taken as referring to inter- 
course with the Lord during His lifetime.—R. ] 
Ver. 7. When they saw that I am en- 
trusted with the gospel of the uncircum- 
cision.—Naturally, ‘‘gospel’”’ of course means 
here (comp. erior. and ver. 8) an official acti- 
vity of the Apostle, therefore not the gospel as 
to its contents, but the evangelical preaching, 
TO evayyeAilecbar, as often. The genitives, “of 
the uncircumcision,” ‘‘ of the circumcision,” are 
therefore gen. 06j.—preaching of the gospel 
among the uncircumeision, or the circumcision ; 
ver. 8 exchanges it for ‘‘apostleship of the cir- 
cumcision,” and as ei¢ ra é0vn (vers. 8, 9) shows 
that the abstracts ‘‘uncircumcision,” ‘ circum- 
cision,” stand for the concretes—Jews, Heathen, 
That here we are not to suppose two gospels dif- 
ferent in character, the Gospel of the Uncircum- 
cision, and the Gospel of the Circumcision, of 
which the latter maintained the necessity of cir- 
cumcision, while the former let it drop (Baur), 
but only two different circles of hearers of the 
same gospel, may be regarded as self-evident to 
the unprejudiced reader.* Peter appears as the 
representative of the Apostles to the Jews, be- 
cause he especially had hitherto labored as such. 
Afterwards, however, the two other Apostles, 
James and John, are designated, with Peter, as 
Apostles for the Jews (ver. 9. avrot dé). «That 
Peter had a Gentile Christian vocation also (Acts 
xy. 7) is not denied, but a parte potiori fit denomi- 
natio.”—MryYER. The converse applies to Paul. 
In ver. 9 Barnabas also appears conjointly with 
him, as Gentile Apostle. [It must be noted that 
while Paul uses the word ‘‘apostleship” in ver. 
8, with reference to himself and Peter, he does 
not use it or anything to the same purport in 
ver. 9, where James and Barnabas are spoken of. 
The same is true of the whole passage. There 
is no evidence of the apostleship of James or 
Barnabas in this whole Epistle, whatever the 
probabilities may be. See notes on ver. 9.—R. ] 
“Entrusted ;”+ Supply: By God through Christ 
—agreeably to the proof of this affirmation ren- 
dered in ver. 8. For from what facts did they 
perceive what is said in ver. 7 respecting the 








* [TrertuLLiANn; Won separationem evangelii, nec ut aliud 
alter sed ut aliis alter preedicassent.—R.] 

+ [Notice the exact use of the perfect memiorevmar, “I 
have been, I om still entrusted with it.”—R.] 





different mission of each? Primarily from what 
follows in ver. 8 (yap). 

Ver. 8. For he that wrought effectually 
for Peter.—From the fact that God had been 
operative for Peter in the one, and for Paulin the 
other direction, they concluded that God had 
given to the one the one, and to the other the 
other vocation. How far now was God operative 
for one and the other ?—Mnryrr, WirsELER :— 
‘‘ He furnished them forth for the apostolic office, 
with illumination and endowments, gave them 
the yapiouara of an Apostle.” (Comp. Acts xv. 
12: God did miracles and wonders ‘by them 
among the Gentiles.) True, it is certainly 
not merely these endowments themselves that 
are referred to, but also and especially what they 
did in virtue of the same, the beginning and re- 
sult of their activity, wherein God’s “working” 
was recognized. What immediately follows in 
ver. 9: and became aware of the grace that 
was given unto me, [unfortunately misplaced 
in E. V.—R.] undoubtedly also refers to the out- 
fit for the apostolic office by means of charisms, 
yet it is most naturally referred mainly to the 
success of their preaching. Precisely from this 
they perceived how highly endowed Paul was. 
They first inferred his equal apostolic calling 
from the ‘‘ grace given,” hence the calling itself 
cannot be meant. [Yet what more natural than 
that Paul should mean: ‘‘ they recognize my call- 
ing, because they perceive that I was called by 
grace.” The main reference may be to the suc- 
cess, but the perception of the calling through 
the grace given, is not to be excluded. On the 
two participles idévrec and yvdvrec, LicutTroot 
says: ‘the former describes the apprehension of 
the outward tokens of his commission, as evinced 
by his successful labors; the latter the conviction 
arrived at in consequence that the grace of God 
was with him.”—R. 

Ver. 9. James and Cephas and John.— 
‘‘James.’”’ Is this one identical with James the 
Lord’s brother, chap. i. 19? The fact that 
there the additional appellation is expressly 
given, while it is lacking here, does not, of 
course, disprove the identity. Inasmuch as 
James had already been just mentioned as ‘the 
Lord’s brother,” if the same one is meant this 
special designation might be omitted here. The 
main question is: Could the James, whom Paul 
names in this passage, have been other than an 
Apostle? And this question we shall always be 
inclined to answer negatively. In itself it would 
be very intelligible, that a brother of the Lord 
converted to the faith, although not an Apostle, 
might have attained an eminent position in the 
church of Jerusalem. But, considering how 
plainly our Epistle itself brings to view the 
strong emphasis laid by the Jewish Christians 
on an immediate inauguration into the aposto- 
late by Christ, would it have been probable that 
such a one, not an Apostle, would have been 
reckoned by these among the “pillars,” ‘those 
of reputation?’ And if one not an Apostle had 
enjoyed so eminent an estimation as a ‘pillar’ 
(James being here placed even before Peter), 
could they then have so strongly charged upon 
Paul a want of parity with the senior Apostles ? 
And would he then have found it necessary to 
prove his equality with such strength of asser- 
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tion as he does in Gal. i.? James, the Lord’s 
brether also lacks this parity, and could claim it 
even less than Paul, since he could not appeal to 
any immediate revelation and calling [? comp. 
1 Cor. xv. 7.—R.], and Paul certainly would not 
have omitted bringing this forward, thereby to in- 
validate the reasoning of his opponents. These 
are substantially WiEsELER’s arguments. We 
must then either take James the Lord’s brother 
as identical with James, the son of Alpheus, and 
therefore himself an Apostle (a view already re- 
jected in commenting on chap. i. 19), or take the 
James of this passage as a different one, 7. e. the 
son of Alpheus and not the Lord’s brother. That 
the James in question occupied a certain official 
position as chief pastor in the church of Jerusa- 
lem is justly inferred from the precedence of his 
name here and also from ver. 12. This on the 
other hand accords well with the special promi- 
nence given to Peter, vers. 7, 8. In reference 
to proper apostolic activity, in missionary activ- 
ity, Peter precedes James. 

[We are again confronted with this difficult 
question respecting James. On the theory of the 
identity of James Alphaei and James, the Lord’s 
brother, all difficulty vanishes here, as well as 
in Acts xv., and for this reason it is adopted by 
many. The view, that there were other Apos- 
tles besides the Twelve and Paul, avoids both 
the other difficulties, but is on other grounds 
very objectionable. We are to reconcile the 
view advanced i. 19 (that there were two promi- 
nent men named James, one the son of Alpheus 
and an Apostle, the other James the Lord’s broth- 
er, who was not an Apostle) with this passage. 
Which is referredto here? Schmoller, following 
WIESELER, says, the former, to which view 
objection must now be made. 1. The James 
here referred to was the head of the church at 
Jerusalem. Such a position is ascribed to the 
Lord’s brother, to James the Just; if he cannot 
be identified with the son of Alpheus, the son of 
Alpheus is not referred to here. 2. This posi- 
tion over the church of Jerusalem, so obviously 
implied here, does not necessarily imply that 
James was an Apostle. For with respect to mis- 
sionary activity Peter stands first, with respect 
to the church at Jerusalem this James. Was not 
missionary work distinctively apostolic work? 
was not one not an Apostle more likely to be in a 
permanent position at Jerusalem? 38. Paul does 
not call these three, Apostles, any more than he 
calls Barnabas an Apostle. In fact all the way 
through he uses a term that is indefinite—‘‘of 
reputation.” If he meant Apostles only and 
wished to show his agreement with the senior 
Apostles, he would hardly have so carefully 
avoided saying so.—‘‘ Those in repute” were es- 
teemed in Galatia as well as Jerusalem, and he 
was defending himself against Judaizers, who 
while denying his apostleship, quoted against 
him the mother church as well as the college of 
the Apostles. Hence he speaks of ‘the pillars” 
of the church then and there, not of Apostles as 
such, and puts them in the order of precedence in 
that church, ‘‘Jamesand Peter and John.” Had 
all of them been of the Twelve, and as such re- 
cognized his apostleship (for these three gave 
him the right hand of fellowship), how could 
James’ name come first? Any argument proving 
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James to have done this as a distinctively apos- 
tolic act proves too much: proves him to be the 
head of the apostolic college. It is as head of that 
church, whence the Judaizing influence in Ga- 
latia came, that he takes precedence. There- 
fore we identify this James with the Lord’s 
brother (so in ver. 12).—R,] 

Who were esteemed as pillars—as sup- 
ports of the Christian church. Christ, of course, 
is the foundation. The Christian world is 
viewed as an olxodouh. 

They gave—the right hands of fellow- 
ship.—In general=They concluded with me 
and Barnabas an agreement as formal and firm 
The more precise sense is 
given by the preceding context, inasmuch as this 
agreement was founded upon that. Seeing the 
cooperation (évepyeiv) of God rendered to both 
Peter and Paul, they had become persuaded of 
the equal divine vocation of each, of the former to 
the preaching of the gospel among the Gentiles, 
of the latter to the preaching of the gospel 
among the Jews. To this clearly recognized di- 
vine will they now rendered obedience by the 
formation of this compact. Agreeably to this 
twofold vocation they regulated also the twofold 
activity ; assigning formally to each the field of 
labor to which, as they had become convinced, 
he was called. This was, it is true, a division 
of the work, but in the consciousness that it 
was a common work of preaching the gospel, 
one in God, who had only assigned to one this 
post, and to the other that. Therefore they 
gave ‘right hands of fellowship.” [Ligurroor: 
“gave pledges.” ‘The outward gesture is lost 
sight of in this expression, as appears from the 
fact that the plural is often used of a single per- 
son.”’—R.] It was to be a parallel but a codp- 
erative activity. The assumption of Baur there- 
fore is entirely untenable, that it had only been 
a purely external compromise, that the senior 
Apostles after as before had held firmly the 
necessity of circumcision and the observance of 
the Mosaic law to salvation; that for the mis- 
sion to the Gentiles they had tolerated Paul’s so 
widely divergent principles, because they could 
not prevent them, but that a further, inner bond 
between Paul’s mission to the Gentiles, and their 
mission to the Jews, did not exist. This would 
make ‘gave the right hands of fellowship” sig- 
nify nothing more than, to come to an agreement 
and indeed really to an agreement to separate.* 
That we should go unto the Gentiles, and 
they unto the Circumcision.—The purpose of 
the words, according to the connection, is doubt- 
less to point out, that in this act the acknowledg- 
ment of the parity of Paul, and particularly the 
approbation of his teaching, was expressed in the 
strongest manner. So far were the senior Apos- 
tles from demanding a change in his teaching, that 
by this fixed compact they gave a full sanction to 
it, and declared in the most unequivocal manner, 
that they held it to be a pure gospel and worthy 





*[(For a compact survey of the transactions narrated in 
this section, see Scaarr, Apostolic church, p. 249 sq.— 
for a valuable note against Baur’s hypotheses, p. 251 sq.— 
For a very thoughtful and interesting sketch of the rela- 
tions between Jewish and Gentile Christianity in the first 
ages of the church, against the advocates of a distinctive 
Pauline Christianity, the reader is referred to LicHTroor, 
Dissertation iit. Paul and the Three, p. 283 8q.—R.] 
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to bepreached. For otherwise they would not have 
been able so composedly to make over the Gentile 
world to Paul as his mission field. To the gener- 
al purpose of the statement the added clause 
“only,” ete., (ver. 10) also contributes. One wish, 
to be sure, they had respecting Paul and Barnabas; 
which, however, related in no way to a change 
of doctrine, implied no obligation toward the 
“circumcision,” concerning doctrine, but was 
only an entreaty to remember the poor. But the 
meaning and purpose of this added clause is not, 
that this was the only limitation of the separa- 
tion here coming to light (Baur). In practice, 
modifications of this partition of the field of 
labor arose, especially to Paul, in consequence 
of the Jews of the dispersion. The partition 
therefore is to be understood not so much eth- 
nographically as geographically. (Comp. also 
ver. 10, where ‘the poor” means poor people 
in Judea, and, therefore, ‘‘circumcision” here in 
contrast with the Gentile countries is also Judea. ) 

Ver. 10. Remember the poor:—of course 
by gifts. Asto the cause of the poverty of the 
Christians in Judea there are different conjec- 
tures. Which very thing.—Paul studiously 
brings this forward in order to strengthen the 
contrast between the Jewish Christian opposi- 
tion to him, and his approved zeal and affection 
for the Jewish Christians. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The significance of this event. On the signi- 
ficance, with respect to Christian doctrine and the 
Christian Church, of the proceedings between the 
Apostle Paul and the Christians in Jerusalem, 
especially the senior Apostles, since the proceed- 
ings themselves are not here detailed, the reader 
is referred to Acts xv. and to the remarks of Lech- 
ler in loco, Lanen’s Comm. Acts, p. 282sq. Only 
this need be said here; by the acknowledgment of 
the ‘liberty in Christ Jesus,” an emancipation 
from the old Covenant was for the first time ef- 
fected; it was authoritatively established that a 
new Covenant was come, and Christianity was re- 
cognized asthe absolutely perfect and the univer- 
salreligion. Even though it was Paul who first 
brought this truth, in theory and practice, to its 
just validity, it was not, by any means, merely his 
own subjective view to such an extent as to make 
of Christianity something else than what it was, or 
was meant to be, in itself. This appears in the 
clearest light from his representation. Doubt- 
less there were not a few who imputed this to 
him, and, therefore, were passionately hostile to 
the rise of his influence (‘‘pseudo-brethren’”’), 
Jewish Christians, who were as yet more Jews 
than Christians. Against these Paul had to 
combat, and to what extent is shown, not only in 
our Epistle, but also in the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians. But precisely those whose voice 
was most availing (‘‘ those of repute’’), and who, 
at the same time, best knew what was Christ’s 
true mind and purpose, frankly concurred with 
Paul, were one with him, and with them certain- 
ly all who had really become disciples of Christ, 
and, in the power of the Holy Ghost, had over- 
come all Pharisaic leanings, or had never had 
them. And although they for themselves did 
not stand upon that point of the ‘liberty in 





Christ Jesus’’ represented by Paul, yet these 
only needed a setting forth, on the part of Paul, 
of his preaching among the Gentiles, and of the 
argument inhering in the fact of its success, to 
convince them, in the first place of the possi- 
bility, in the case of the Gentiles, of being saved 
through faith in Christ alone. Comp. respect- 
ing Peter, Gal. ii. 16; moreover, his course, Acts 
x., his justification of it, Acts xi.; must not the 
other Apostles then have been prepared by the 
latter for the report rendered by Paul, Acts xy. ? 
Therefore, that chapter and Gal. ii., do not at all 
make the impression that they might still have had 
an opposite opinion and only now gave it up; 
and, of course, not the impression that they yet 
retained their antagonistic opinion, and yielded 
only externally. And even if they, and with 
them, the greater part of the Jewish Christians 
emancipated themselves only partially and grad- 
ually from a personal observance of the law, yet 
with that admission respecting the Gentiles, the 
principle of Christianity was acknowledged, it 
was acknowledged that a new Covenant had 
come, founded upon Christ alone.—There ex- 
isted a consensus apostolorum on this question of 
principle: shall we have Law and the old Cove- 
nant or Christ and the new Covenant? This, 
thank God, is securely guaranteed, and the dis- 
sensus, which is said to have arisen between the 
original Apostles, as contracted Judaizers, and 
Paul, the man of Progress, is a discovery of 
modern criticism, which views testimony so 
plain as that of our chapter, and of Acts xv., 
only through the glass of its own preconceptions. 

2. Liberty in Christ. In opposition to the pseu- 
do-brethren, Paul, in the interest of the truth of 
the gospel, indicates the “liberty in Christ,” with 
the utmost decision, and will not be brought into 
bondage. On the other hand, where the truth of 
the gospelis not at stake, Paul scruples not of his 
own accord to make himself the servant of all, and 
for the sake of gaining souls (1 Cor. ix. 19, 20) re- 
nounces ‘‘liberty.” The rule herein contained 
for the conduct of the Christian is clear; he may 
not bind his conscience by a human ordinance, 
which passes itself off for a commandment of 
God, nor permit it to be imposed upon him as a 
condition of salvation; but he not only may, but 
ought to, make himself a servant, to bind him- 
self, to make something a duty of conscience to 
himself, for the sake of a weak brother. But 
because he does this of free will, in thus ‘be- 
coming a servant,” he most shows his freedom, 
he does it as freeman, and remains clearly con- 
scious of the distinction between God’s command- 
ment and man’s ordinance. ‘The rule in itself is 
clear, but demands much wisdom in its practical 
applications. 

8. [Titus and Timothy. The principle just stat- 
ed can best be illustrated by a reference to the 
Apostle’s conduct in this case of Titus and that of 
Timothy (Acts xvi. 3) subsequently. WorpswortTH 
thus judiciously states the difference: ‘‘If Timo- 
thy was circumcised (as was probably well known 
in Galatia), why not Titus? If not Titus, why 
Timothy? St. Paul replies to this question here: 
‘But not even he who was with me at Jerusalem, 
being a Gentile, was compelled to be circumcised.’ 
I would not consent that he should be circumcised, 
even at Jerusalem, I do not consent to your 
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circumcision,—because you are Gentiles, and be- 
cause you have embraced the gospel, and be- 
cause it would be to force you backwards, instead 
of forwards, if I compelled you, or permitted 
others to compel you, to submit to the Levitical 
Law. But Timothy’s case was very different 
from yours. As has been well said by Augus- 
tine, St. Paul circumcised Timothy, in order that 
Timothy’s mother and maternal friends might 
not imagine that he detested circumcision, as if it 
were an idolatrous thing; for circumcision was 
from God, but Idolatry is of the Devil. But he 
did not circumcise Jitus, lest he should afford a 
handle to those who alleged that Gentiles, re- 
ceiving the gospel, could not be served without 
circumcision; and who deceived the Gentile 
Christians by imputing such an opinion to St. 
Paul. He might perhaps have allowed even 
Titus to receive circumcision, as a thing indiffer- 
ent, and for the sake of peace and charity. But 
these false brethren did not proffer circumcision 
as a thing indifferent, but as necessary. Observe 
1) His charity, in cireumcising Timothy at Lystra, 
in condescension to the scruples of weak brethren. 
2) His cowrage in refusing to circumcise Titus 
at Jerusalem, in submission to the requisitions of 
false brethren. He would be tender-hearted to 
the erring, but he would not make the least com- 
promise with error; and he would make no con- 
cession to any who would impose their errors on 
others as terms of communion.”’—R. | 

4, The importance of Paul’s position. Paul em- 
phasizes so decidedly the fact that the senior Apos- 
tles gave him no new instruction, but recognized 
him as of equal authority, not out of pride, but in 
order to establish the truth of his preaching of 
the gospel, and the title by which he exercised 
the apostleship. He does it in the same spirit as 
in chap. 1; he declares that he did not receive his 
gospel from man.—Paul is protesting, in fact, 
against the beginnings of a Papacy, which the 
“false brethren” wished to erect by exaggerating 
the authority of the ‘‘ Pillar Apostles” (and prob- 
ably of Peter especially), as something to which 
a Paul must accommodate himself, as. having no 
commission independently of it. ‘‘The authority 
of the pillars,” however, was only a pretext, the 
rallying word that they used; their own authori- 
ty was what they sought.—HsuBNER. 

[The authority of the ‘‘Mother Church” seems, 
from the drift of Paul’s narrative, to have been 
the rallying cry rather than. the authority of 
Peter, since, in the sentence which establishes 
the acquiescence of the ‘pillars,’ the name of 
James stands first. The argument gains force 
as a protest in this view (especially if James 
were not one of the Twelve). For the essence 
of Papacy is not the primacy of Peter, that was 
just such a pretext as the Galatians used, but 
the infallible authority of a Mother-Church. 
Therefore, the ground on which Paul stands is 
the basis for other protests than the famous one 
of the 16th century, since the insisting upon 
things indifferent as necessary is not confined to 
one Pope at Rome, but often issues from a body 
claiming like authority.—R. ] 

5. Diversity of calling. Pauland Peter were en- 
gaged in the same one gospel, but to each the 
Lord had assigned a different mission; to the one, 
that to the Gentiles; to the latter, that to the Jews. 


Clearly conscious of this, they divided the field of 
labor between them. This diversity of calling, 
resting upon diversity of gifts (Charisms), or per- 
haps diversity in the providential course of pre- 
vious life, etc., must be carefully considered in the 
kingdom of God, if anything is to be really ac- 
complished. One may stand fully and firmly 
upon the ground of evangelical faith, himself 
have living faith, and yet be by no means quali- 
fied for every task in the kingdom of God. In 
this respect also, the body of Christ has many 
members, having diverse offices, but codperating 
for the same end. It is an organic whole, and 
hence such an organization as took place on a 
small scale among the Apostles is entirely admis- 
sible. It must, however, be natural, inwardly 
true, not artificial and merely external, else it 
were mechanical, not organic. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Ver. 1. From Starxe:—A preacher must not 
shrink from toil and labor, when he finds oppor- 
tunity in his ministry to further the gospel, but 
neglecting his own convenience, should be ready 
to offer up all the powers of his body and spirit 
in the service of God.—RisceR:—A carefully 
chosen company; Barnabas, a Jew, one of the 
first fruits unto Christ, and Titus a born Gentile, 
not even circumcised, but both one in Christ.— 
STarKE:—It is an excellent thing when brethren 
are at one.—This is in the church of God a be- 
ginning of Synods, which are rightly retained. 

Ver. 2. Let us strive at least for this, that 
what we do in weighty matters, we may do 
by God’s governance and not after our own 
will. Conferences which are held concerning 
the affairs of the kingdom of God, by men who 
stand in one Spirit, have a great advantage, for 
thereby there comes to pass a communication of 
gifts between each other to the common use.— 
HepINnGER:—To ask men for counsel, must have 
divine command, will and order, else it helps 
little in matters of faith, and it is hurtful for 
man to trust thereon.—RingER:—Also as con- 
cerns repute with others, a man can receive: 
nothing except it be given him from above. Paul 
with all that God had bestowed on him, and 
wrought through him, came into no such general 
repute. He had to endure continually increas- 
ing contradiction against himself. It must, 
however, have been for him a needful mantle of ° 
obscurity.—Srarkr:—<As all hindrances, that. 
can hinder the fruit of the Gospel must be dili- 
gently avoided, and removed out of the way, so) 
also the undeserved suspicion of any. 

Paul does not therefore defiantly say, ‘I know 
that I preach the right Gospel, let others think 
of it what they will,” but he is concerned for a 
mutual understanding, for the convincing of 
others, in the interest of peace and of the cause 
which they serve in common.—[Canvin:—What 
then? Does the word of God fall, when it is un- 
supported by the testimony of men? No, buta 
powerful confirmation of faith is yielded, when 
all the teachers ‘speak the same thing and there 
are no divisions among them.”’ Were many as 
desirous as he to edify the Church, they would 





take more pains to be agreed among themselves.— 
WorpswortH :—Paul did all that was requisite 
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on his part to obviate that very result which, un- 
happily, manifested itself among the Galatians, 
viz.: the bringing of his doctrine into public colli- 
sion with that of the other Apostles. Also by 
the mention of the private conference, particu- 
larly with Peter, he prudently prepares the way 
for his description of the pudlic dispute with 
Peter at Antioch.—R. ] 

Ver. 3. Spener:—In things indifferent we 
may well, out of love, yield something of our 
liberty to the good of the weak. But where men 
would press these upon us as necessary to salva- 
tion, and our yielding would have the appear- 
ance of bringing the truth of the gospel into 
jeopardy, we should never yield.—Srarke:— 
It is wholly contrary to the nature of the gospel 
to lay on any one a constraint of conscience in 
things that concern our salvation, for the na- 
ture of the gospel is not to constrain, but to be- 
seech, to allure, and to convince. But the spi- 
rit of Antichrist binds and constrains the con- 
sciences to his ordinances and doctrines of men. 

Ver. 4. Even in the best state of the Christian 
church there are false brethren, who will be 
taken as right-minded Christians, and are not. 
Now these are much more dangerous than open 
enemies of the gospel.—Cramen: — The true 
behavior of false teachers: They comenot in at 
the right door; they are sneakers in, and hide 
themselves behind a false disguise.—- EDINGER :-— 
Legal disciplinarians, who look at the outward 
cannot endure that others should enjoy liberty, 
and yet in the Spirit do more than they. Dear 
‘Christian! learn once for all, that outward task- 
work cannot make a living heir of God. The 
heart! the heart! The heart, from its inmost 
‘centre must love, fear, honor God, flee sin, and 
praise Him, who for thee has died and is risen 
again,—STARKE :—The main aim of false teach- 
-ers is only to take us prisoners to deprive us 
-of our liberty in Christ, although they do not. 
-confess such an aim in words, but will have the 
appearance of wishing only to check carnal se- 
-eurity and liberty. 

Ver. 5. Burnens. Bistg:—The world and 
hypocrites count this for obstinacy. Is that 
‘then commendable? isthe ery with it. I thought 
now that Christians should yield, and Paul boasts 
himself of just the opposite! But we must get 
the true understanding of the matter from the 
‘words that follows: We would not give way there- 
to in subjection, so as to suffer ourselves to be 
placed under this order of things. Otherwise a 
Christian willingly gives way, as Paul also 
proved when he circumcised Timothy. But 
when they would have him do it as a matter of 
conscience he did itnot. One may be zealous 
for true freedom, and yet for love’s sake bear 
with much. If it be not given out for a first 
step to salvation, love endures all; but faith will 
suffer no derogation of itself.—In our time many 
a one thinks on a sudden, that he will be as 
valorous as Paul, as Luther; but he must first 
have their spirit. For valor there needs a di- 
vine power.—Freedom and Truth must go to- 
gether, else freedom profits not. Truth is in- 
ward, freedom, what one maintains outwardly 
thereof. They are treasures of two kinds, but 
springing from the same root. And because I 
will not suffer men to plant anything false in my 





heart, I must guard myself without.—From 
Srarxyu:—The law is something transient: it is 
the gospel that is permanent. The gospel too 
contains the kernel of all the Mosaic ceremonies, 
the shell only falls away. ‘The shadow recedes 
when the sun rises. 

The liberty which is in Christ: 1. We may 
renounce it for love’s sake; 2. we must not. let 
ourselves be robbed of it—for the truth of the 
gospel’s sake.—The truth of the gospel is above 
all; may be hazarded at no price.—lIf the truth 
of the gospel is at stake, the combat may not 
be shunned.—[Our freedom, 1. negatively, from 
the bondage of the law, 2. positively, in Christ 
Jesus; hence Christian liberty no license.—False 
brethren the most dangerous. enemies to liberty. 
Weak brethren disturb yet strengthen it; false 
brethren seek to undermine and destroy it. Be- 
cause ‘out of Christ,” yet in His camp, they 
spy out and would betray what we have in Him, 
our liberty. —Whata contrast! the false brethren 
creeping in to rob others of truth and liberty; 
Paul our faithful, fearless, yet humble and holy 
champion for the truth which makes us free 
(Jno. villi. 82).—R.] 

Ver. 6. Wurr. Summ. :—This is Paul’s mean- 
ing: God looks not on the outward person and 
standing of aman, so that he should prefer a 
learned one to an unlearned, a rich man toa 
poor, a powerful man to a weak, but abides by 
the rule of His word, namely: ‘In every nation 
he that feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted of Him.” In which thing we then 
should all follow God, and neither for the sake 
of a person or of any earthly thing, should we 
retire from the right or from the rule of God’s 
word, but should abide steadfastly by it, even 
though an emperor, a king or a governor should 
command otherwise, or though it should cost 
life or limb.—Srarke:—In matters of faith, the 
authority of persons and outward préeminence 
has no weight, but enly the truth of doctrine, 
which is Christ’s and from Christ.—[Scmarr:— 
Paul means no disrespect to his colleagues, but 
even their advantages, he represents as having 
no weight where the truth of the gospel was 
concerned. His high sense of independence far 
from being identical with pride, rested in his hu- 
mility ; it was but the complement to the feeling 
of his absolute dependence upon God. 

“God no respecter of persons.” The Gala- 
tidans were; why else this constant reference to 
those ‘‘of repute?” There is no slight intended 
to those of repute, but a rebuke to those who 
in their Christian opinion lean not on God, but 
on men, men of position, reputation. How many 
neither false brethren, nor so far gone in error 
as the bewitched Galatians pin their faith on the 
Joxovvtec.—R. } 

Ver. 7. Starke :—The gospel is a Divine de- 
posit and treasure, which is not given to any one 
for his own, but is only entrusted, so that we 
must deal with it as pleases Him who has given 
us such a trust.—Sprnnr:—God has made wise 
distribution among His servants; though He 
calls them in common to all spiritual functions 
and none of them is quite free from some; yct 
He appoints to each in particular his certain 
part, where and in which he shall serve Him, 
and for that He fits him out with the need‘al 
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. gifts. Therefore, special blessing attends their 
labor, when they are where the Lord has set 
them. 4 

[The gospel treasure, the chosen vessels to 
which it was entrusted. The adaptation for the 
field of labor is the gift and trust of God’s grace. 
The preparation of the field, God’s providential 
work. The assignment of the field, God’s act, 
to which the Church but consents, as in the first 
and weightiest case.—R. ] 

Ver. 8. Seenrr:—All gifts, all power in in- 
struction and success of labor, come from God, 
who must be effectual with us and in us, if we 
are to accomplish anything. 1 Cor. iii. 6; 2 
Cor. iii. 6. Therefore, to Him belongs all the 
praise and thanks.—Cramer:—The holy minis- 
try is not a mere babbling, but a mighty instru- 
ment, wherewith God breaks hearts to pieces, as 
with a hammer, and also a two-edged sword, and 
a-sharp knife, wherewith He cuts out the stony 
heart. 

Ver. 9. Srarkn :—We are bound, not only to 
recognize the grace which God has given to us, 
and rightly to use the same, but also to recog- 
nize that which others have received, and to be 
helpful that this also may be turned to use. 

[ ‘‘James, and Cephas, and John.” From Worps- 
wortH:—He mentions these by name, because 
what he says was honorable to them. When he 
has anything less creditable to record, he spares 
the names of individuals even of the false 
brethren. He mentions Peter below, for which, 
doubtless, there was a necessity. It was provi- 
dential, too, since some who claim to be the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter profess to be above error 
and beyond rebuke.—R. | 

Spener:—Although the teachers of the gospel, 
in respect of their office, are alike, yet there isa 
distinction between them in respect to gifts; and 
itis not amiss that, according to such distinction, 
they should be used for weightier and greater, 
or for lesser functions, and accordingly should 
be had in greater or less repufation. [Cat- 
vin:—Even in the Church of God, he who 
enjoys a larger measure of grace ought, on 
that account, to receive higher honor. But, in 
all cases, let the rule be followed: ‘‘ He that is 
greatest among you shall be your servant.’’—R. ] 
—‘‘They gave the right hands of fellowship.”” An- 
Acker, Bibelstunden:—What a moment must that 
have been! What a blessed working of the Holy 
Ghost! What a victory for the good cause of 
Paul, or rather for the cause of Christ’s Gospel 
itself! 

We here see the distinction between true and 
false union in matters of faith; it would have 
been false union, if Paul had yielded; that is, 
had abandoned the sound evangelical ground 
upon which he stood, and the three senior Apos- 
tles had then first recognized him; it was true 
union when Paul, with decision, maintained the 
evangelical truth, and the three yet joined fel- 
lowship with him, because they were persuaded 
of the truth, of the divine origin, of his preach- 
ing.—Accord in matters of faith: 1. Possible 
and permitted. only where evangelical truth is 
maintained, and, therefore, Paul’s firmness is 
not to be censured; 2. but this maintained, it is 
not only beautiful, but a duty; a) in the interest 
of the fulfilment of the commandment of love; 0) 





in the interest of the advancement of the cause 
of God’s kingdom.—The willingness of the Apos- 
tles to recognize Paul, an example for us; 1. . 
they examined Paul’s doctrine first; but 2. s0 
soon as they had persuaded themselves of his 
Divine mission, they entered into fellowship 
with him, giving up their particular opinions 
and scruples.—The one apostolic church, built: 
1. not upon the authority of one or another 
Apostle, but 2. upon the agreement. of the same, 
or rather upon the One Gospel.—The gospel of 
righteousness through faith in Christ Jesus, the 
touchstone of true and false Apostles; the former 
unite in this, in spite of all other differences ; 
the latter not, because they are concerned for 
themselves, and not for Christ.—AnackER, Bi- 
belstunden :—Did they not then immediately sepa- 
rate themselves again? O,no; they were and 
remained one in the Lord, but each knew the 
field into which especially the Lord had sent him, 
each joyfully accepted his part, and joyfully and 
humbly left to the other what belonged to him. 
So should it be among Christians! 

Ver. 10. Cramer:—It is a part of the holy 
ministry to have an eye to the poor and to the 
distribution of alms.—AnacKker, Bibelstunden: 
—With respect to the poor no division should 
occur; butin all the various spheres and callings 
which separate men, mainly in place and station, 
let compassionate love be a continual outward. 
proof that we are one in the inner ground of 
faith. On the other hand, such fellowship of 
love in fruitful measure is only possible where 
there is a consciousness of the fellowship of 
faith.—F. MiiLttmur:—Such love, we rejoice to 
believe, will again awake in our days; the hearts 
of Christians have become warm and intent on 
remembering the need of their brethren, whether 
it be in showing love to the distant heathen, or 
to those who, though in the midst of Christendom, 
yet live no better than heathen, or to oppressed 
brethren in the faith, who, surrounded by a 
hostile communion, lack the most necessary 
means for the maintenance of their church life. 
But such love is still far from prevailing fully 
among us. 

[Lurner:—True religion is ever in need. 
Wherefore a true and faithful pastor must have 
a care of the poor also.—Burxirr:—The faithful 
ministers of Christ ought, upon first and fit oc- 
casions, to excite and stir up their people to 
duties of charity, as well as piety; to costly and 
expensive duties, as well as those that are easy 
and less burdensome; these being no less profit- 
able to the Church, and much more evidential of 
a real work of grace upon the heart.—Worps- 
wortH:—Paul here shows 1. His fraternal co- 
operation with the other Apostles; 2. His love 
for the Jewish Christians; 3. That his non-com- 
pliance with the requirements of the false brethren 
was from no lack of charity tothem, He became 
a suitor to the Gentiles for alms to the Jews, and 
at length a victim tothe rancor of the Jews, 
when he was engaged at Jerusalem in the act of 
promoting this very thing.—R. ] 

[ Unity in beneficence: 1. a fruit of the Spirit 
in the early Church; 2. a hopeful sign in the 
Church of the present day.—Paul forward in this 
work of beneficence; first in time, first in effort.— 
He continued to be forward. Just after writing 
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this Epistle, he made a tour, gathering the alms| overlooks unworthiness and ingratitude. ‘The 
of the Greek churches for the saints at Jerusalem, | false brethren’ would be ‘‘forward”’ at the dis- 
whence came the impugners of his office and | tribution of alms to the “saints,” yet Paul’s for- 
doctrine. Christian beneficence, like God’s, | wardness was not affected by this.—R. ] 


8. On one occasion (in Antioch) he therefore asserted, and, with the independence of an Apostle, 
dared assert, evenin opposition to a Peter, the principles of his Gentile Christian preaching. 


(Cuap. ii. 11-21.) 


11 But when Peter was come [Cephas' came] to Antioch, I withstood him to the face, 
12 because he was to be blamed [was condemned]’. For before that [omit that] certain 
[certain persons] came from James, he did eat [was eating together]*® with the Gen- 


tiles: but when they were come [came]* he withdrew and separated himself, fearing 


18 them which were [omit which were]° of the circumcision. And the other Jews® dis- 
’ gembled likewise with him; insomuch that Barnabas also [dere xat, so that even 
14 Barnabas] was carried away with [by] their dissimulation. But when I saw that 
they walked not uprightly according to the truth of the gospel, I said unto Peter [Ce- 
phas] before them [omit them] all, If thou, being a Jew, livest after the manner of 
Gentiles, and not as do the Jews,’ why compellest thou [how® zs zt that thou art 
15 compelling] the Gentiles to live as do the Jews? We who are [we are]® Jews by 
16 nature, and not sinners of the Gentiles, Knowing [yet’® knowing] that a man is 
not justified by the works of the law, but [ay », except or but only] by the faith of 
Jesus Christ,” even we [we too] have [omit have]!? believed in Jesus Christ [Christ 
Jesus ],* that we might be justified by the faith of Christ, and not by the works of the 
17 law: fort by the works of the law shall no flesh be justified. But if, while we seek 
to be justified by [in] Christ, we ourselves also are found sinners, ¢s therefore Christ 
18 the minister of sin? God forbid [or Far from it]. For if I build again the things 
19 [very things]® which I destroyed, I make [prove]’* myself a transgressor. For I 
20 through the law am dead [died] to the law, that I might live unto God. I am 
[or have been] crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; [omit;] yet not I, [it is, 
however, no longer I that live] but Christ liveth in me: and [yea] the life which 
I now live in the flesh I live by [in] the faith of the Son of God,* who loved me, 
21 and gave himself for me. I do not frustrate the grace of God: for if righteousness 
come by the law, then Christ is dead [died] in vain [without cause}. 


1 Ver. 11—Here also the preponderance of authority is in favor of Kn fas. [As also inver.14. The simple past 
“came” is the best rendering of the aorist 7A @ ¢ v.—R.] 

2Ver. 11—[Kateyvwomévos jv; “was condemned.” The E. V., follows the Vulgate: reprehensibilis, which is in- 
correct. Some adopting a slightly different exegesis, render “ had been condemned,” but this is not so literal. See Exra. 
Nores. Schmoller renders avéartyv: entgegentrat, ‘ opposed,” but ““withstcod ” does not seem too strong.—R. 

3 Ver. 12.—_[The imperfect ovvjc@vev expresses the idea of “habitual eating in company with.” Sotoo the other verbs, 
tbméoteddAcv and addpicev; “he began to withdraw himself,” etc. ; but to express this fully would require a periphra- 
sis in English. “Himself” is the object of both these verbs.—R.] 

4 Ver. 12. Her instead of 7} A @0v, probably an old mistake, from yer. 11, is found in §. B. [The latter reading is 
adopted by modern editors on good MSS. authority.—R.] 

5 Ver. 12—{“ Which were ” should be italicised if retained —R.] 

6 Ver. 13.—N. adds mavres. [No other authority; §.° disapproves.—R. ] 

7 Ver. 14.—“ Kai ovx *lovdaixas is wanting in Clar., Germ. [two very ancient Latin versions.-—R.], Ambrosi, 
aster, Sedulius, Agapetes; but the authorities are much too weak to permit us, with Semler and Schott, to take the words 
asa gloss.” Meyer. [There is some doubt respecting the proper order; &. A. B. C. F.G., Lachmann, Meyer, Ellicott 
Alford (in later ed.), Lightfoot read: kai ovx ’lovdatikas Cys, while D. E. K. L., most cursives, Rec., Tischendorf, 
Scholz, Wordsworth have ¢ys x. ovx *Iovd. The former seems best sustained. The want of two adverbs equivalent te 
€@ renee aud lovdatixka@s makes it impossible to render literally in English, but the E. V. gives the correct 
sense.—R. 

8 Ver. 14.—II 6s, not ri. is the correct reading. So Lachmann, &, [A. B. C. D. F., most cursives, Meyer and the ma- 
jority of modern editors. Rec. (followed by E. V.) and Tischendorf have r¢.—R.] 

'9 Ver. 15.—[The insertion of “ who are” in the ®. V. has made this passage very obscure. “We” might be taken as 
the subject of “ believed” (ver. 16), and all between as explaratory, but if ‘‘are” be supplied, the meaning is sufficiently 
clear. Ellicott adds “ truly.”—R.] 
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10 Ver. 16.—“A ¢ is wanting in Elz., but against the weight of authority. The omission was occasioned by taking 


ies 
eldootTes asa 


definition of what precedes [i. ¢., “ sinners of the Gentiles »—R.], with which construction dé w 

: defi } nee —R. ould not 
agree. The omission was furthered by supposing a new sentence to begin vue elddtes.”” Meyer. ; 
pointing of the KE. V. is correct: “ We are Jews,” etc., “yet (S¢ slightly adversative) knowing,” etc.--R.j 


[Retaining dé, the 


ll Ver. 16.—{ Tischendorf omits X pratov, but apparently on insufiicient authority. The omission probably arose 
from an attempt to avoid the frequent repetition of Xprards, which occurs three times in this verse. Some read Xp. 


*Inoov.—R. ] 


Ver. 16.—[(Emtctrevcaper, “believed,” better than “ have believed.”—R.] 

13 Ver. 16.—| Here the order Xptordy lycody is better supported—R. ] 
t 14 Ver. 16.—| Rec., C. E. K. L., Kicott, Wordsworth read dué71, winch was probably imported from Rom. iii.20; 67» 
is supported by §, A. B. F. G., Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Lightfoot.—The order of Rec., ov dix. é& épy. is not 


well sustained.—R. 


1 Ver. 18.—[ Literally : “if what things I destroyed, these I build again.”—R.] 
16 Ver. 18.—|2vvig7dvw is adopted by modern editors on uncial authority; cvvicrnut of Rec. is probably a gram- 


matical gloss.—R.] 


Vi Ver. 20.—[{The pointing of the H. V. alters the meaning, and weakens the force of this passage, by making two 


clauses where there is reilly but one. 


As, however, 6é occurs three times in quick succession, and with a variation in 


its force, elegance demands this translation: “ It is, however (S€), no Jonger I that live, but (S¢) Christ liveth in me, yea, 


(dé resumptive) the life,” etc.—R.] 


18 Ver. 20.—Lachmann has Tod @eod kat Xprorod, following B. D. F. G. 


“Tt is highly probable that this reading ori« 


ginated in the transcriber’s passing immediately over from the first to the second T 0 v, so that only rod Ocod was written; 
as what followed was incongruous, kai Xpiorov was inserted. Meyer. 


19 Ver, 21—[A 
sine effectu. So Meyer, Ellicott, Lightfoot.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 11. I withstood him>to the face, 
etc.—‘* To the face’’—not behind his back, in his 
absence. [It does not mean ‘‘ publicly,” that is 
asserted below (ver. 4). Some of the fathers, 
“‘to salve the authority of Peter” introduced the 
gloss kata oyjua, ‘in appearance,” because he 
had been condemned by others. This view is 
opposed nobly by Avaustinn. See ALrorp and 
Worpswortu, in loco.—R. | 

Because he was or had been con- 
demned: the reason why Paul opposed him. 
It was not therefore any attack on the part of 
Peter himself, that occasioned Paul’s taking a 
stand against him. ’Avéor7v, therefore not—I 
withstood him, but=I took a stand against him. 
[Yet Peter’s conduct was an attack on gospel 
liberty ; and Paul ‘opposed’ sufficiently to 
“‘ withstand” him.—R.]—The reason was, the 
indignant feeling of the Christians of Antioch, 
the unfavorable judgment passed upon him by 
them. Moreover, the scandal which he had 
given, was notorious, and Paul was obliged to 
do what he did. But he certainly did not do it out 
of personal irritation or from arrogance or ma- 
lice; his own words prevent such a charge. For 
himself he did it unwillingly, would have avoided 
rebuking Peter ‘before them all.” But a defi- 
nite reason, viz., regard for the brethren, the 
Gentile Christian church, impelled him to it. And 
in this there was also a command, so that even 
regard for Peter on the other hand, was no 
ground for holding back. [It must be remarked 
that the Greek only states indefinitely that Peter 
‘¢was condemned,” by whom is a matter to be 
inferred. Various answers are given: by God, 
by his own previous conduct, by Paul himself 
(Aurorp), by the church at Antioch. The last 
is most probably meant, else the rebuke would 
not have been public. Itis not necessary to 
suppose that only the scandal at Antioch drove 
Paul to this course, for the conduct of Peter was 
in itself reprehensible. ‘‘Had been condemned” 
must be preferred, if it be referred to a definite 
condemnation on the part of the Gentile Chris- 
tians at Antioch.—R. ] 

Ver. 12. For before certain persons came 
from James, he was eating together with 
the Gentiles, é. ¢., with the Gentile Christians. 


pedav may be more properly rendered: ‘‘ Without cause.” 





Tittmann, sine justa causa, not frustra, 


He designates them according to their nationa- 
lity, because it is on this that the matter turns. 
Peter therefore neglected the limitations of the 
Levitical law of meats. This is the simple sense 
of this remark. ‘A Jew could not without Le- 
vitical defilement eat with Gentiles” (even if 
these adhered to the decrees of the apostolic 
council). ‘Peter, however, had through Di- 
vine revelation (Acts x.) been taught the unte- 
nableness of this isolation within the sphere of 
Christianity.”” This Jewish law of meats he dis- 
regarded, that is he lived e@vixdc kai ov’ Lovdaixdc, 
at all events here in Antioch.—‘‘ Before certain 
persons came from James.” ‘‘From James” is 
not to be connected with ‘certain persons” as 
if—‘‘ certain adherents of James” (for ‘‘James 
would then be marked out as the head of a 
party, something which it would be neither ne- 
cessary nor wise to do here’), but with ‘‘came,” 
either generally—=‘‘from James,” that is, from his 
circle of helpers, or—‘‘sent by James.”” But atall 
events they were such as held like sentiments 
with James, 7. e., Jewish Christians, who them- 
selves still adhered strictly to the Mosaic law, 
lived Tovdaixdc xat ovk éOvixOc, and who because, 
they felt obliged thereto as born Jews, regarded 
this ’lovdaixéc fHv as necessary for all born Jews, 
and accordingly for all Jewish Christians, but 
by no means demanded any such thing as the 
lovdattery of the Gentile Christians in Antioch, 
as WIESELER, perverting the state of facts main- 
tains. They stood, therefore, upon the platform 
of James. ‘Certain persons’ is not therefore= 
such as without ground, appealed to the authority 
of James; neither were they of the ‘false breth- 
ren” (ver. 4), who occupied a very different posi- 
tion from James. What views they had respecting 
the Gentile Christians, is not stated, for these were 
not at all in question; it is therefore natural to 
assume, that their views were those of James, and 
that the latter, when he sent these people, still 
thought as he did not long before, at the council 
(ver. 9; Acts xv.). [Scuarr:—‘“‘It would seem 
from this passage that, soon after the council, 
James sent. some esteemed brethren of his con- 
gregation to Antioch not for the purpose of im- 
posing the yoke of ceremonialism upon Gentile 
Christians—for this would have been inconsistent 
with his speech—but for the purpose of remind- 
ing the Jewish Christians of their duty and re- 
commending them to continue the observance of 
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the divinely appointed and time-honored cus- 
toms of their fathers, which were by no means 
overthrown by the compromise measure adopted 
at the council. It is unnecessary therefore to 
charge him with inconsistency. All we can say 
is that he stopped half-way and never ventured 
so far as Paul, or even as Peter, who broke 
through the ceremonial restrictions of their na- 
tive religion. Confining his labors to Jerusalem 
and the Jews, James regarded it as his mission 
to adhere as closely as possible to the old dispen- 
sation, in the hope of bringing over the nation as 
a whole to the Christian faith.”*—R.] But with 
Peter, as a Jewish Christian and an Apostle to 
the Jewish Christians, they found fault, un- 
doubtedly on account of his eating with the Gen- 
tiles, that is, with his neglect of the Mosaic law 
of meats, his é0ruxac Cav. Yet it is by no means 
expressly said that they reproached him with it, 
for ‘fearing them of the circumcision,” may 
merely mean, that he feared possible reproaches, 
such as those, Acts xi. 8. But as he then justi- 
fied himself in this, and the justification was ac- 
cepted (Acts xi. 18), there is the more reason to 
doubt whether the Jewish Christians, who came 
from James, really made reproaches against Pe- 
ter, or even whether they would have done it, 
and whether it was not an empty fear on Peter’s 
part, which was blamed the more on this ac- 
count, as a causeless denying of the convictions 
which he then successfully vindicated, a retreat 
out of weakness, from the position he had then 
joyfully assumed and justified, supported as he 
was by the experience through which God had 
led him. Peter must of course have feared pos- 
sible reproaches to this effect: that although his 
conduct at that time respecting Cornelius had 
afterwards been approved, it would be a differ- 
ent thing for him now, in the presence of Jew- 
ish Christians, to live ¢0v:x@c, and moreover that, 
in the absence of so definite an occasion as 
then, he would now be regarded as one also 
standing outside [%. e. with the Gentile Chris- 
tians.—R.], his authority with the Jewish Chris- 
tians might be diminished, etc. But evenif such 
reproaches were really made to him, these per- 
sons nevertheless are not to be regarded as agree- 
ing with the ‘false brethren” and standing 
upon an entirely different platform from James 
himself, for neither Acts xi. 18, nor Acts xv. is 
to be regarded as unhistorical. Out of fear, 
therefore, he withdrew and separated him- 
self.—Fhe imperfects are adumbrative, cause 
the events to go on, as it were, before the eyes 
of the reader.Muyur.—He ate no more with 
the Gentile Christians, and as appears to be 
intimated, discontinued this without giving any 
explanation: he again attached himself to the 
Jewish Christians, that is, he behaved himself 
allat once as if the Jewish law of meats were 
still sacred in his view, inasmuch as he ‘began 
again to observe it. He did not therefore give 
up his freer convictions, his practice alone lost 





*(When we consider this position of James, and look at 
the Epistle which bears his name, we are led, not to doubt 
its inspiration and place in the canon, but rather to believe 
that it must be inspired, else it would haye differed more 
from the writings of Paul, and that its place in the canon 
is a proof of the wisdom of God, who made His Word com- 
plete, by making it many-sided, and yet never contra- 
dictory.—R.] 
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its freedom, and stood therefore in contradiction 
with his convictions. In the act itself there was 
nothing different from that indulgent regard ta 
the prejudices of those still weak, which Paul 
himself so often urges asa duty. But the mo- 
tive of Peter’s conduct in this case was not 
anxiety to avoid a possible scandal to the faith— 
this was not to be feared here—but the fear of 
men, fear of reproaches, and most likely alse 
of losing consequence and authority. [It must be 
noted that such a withdrawal was a withdrawal 
from the very frequent agapae and the frequent 
Lord’s Supper. Though the decree of the Apos- 
tolic council did not command or forbid the com- 
mon participation of Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians in these services, yet Peter had thus com- 
muned with the Gentile Christians; he ceased 
to do so, and of course made great ‘scandal. 
While not violating the letter of the decree, he 
yet treated these brethren as unclean.—R. | 

Ver. 18, Paul therefore fastens on the conduct 
of Peter (and of the other Jewish Christians who 
did likewise) the sharp censure of the term 
bréxptotc, Gissimulation, and he is the more 
severe, because along with the consideration for 
the Jewish Christians, begotten of fear, there 
was a non-consideration for the Gentile Chris- 
tians; and thus they were both scandalized and 
perplexed, since by the change of conduct in 
Peter they were tempted to the thought that the 
Mosaic law must after all be binding. It is of 
course entirely incorrect to find the “dissimu- 
lation” in the former association with the Gentile 
Christians, as if this had been a momentary un- 
faithfulness towards actual Judaistic convictions. 

[Even Barnabas.—‘ My co-laborer in the 
work of heathen missions and fellow-champion of 
the liberty of the Gentile brethren.” Scuarr.— 
Ligurroor: ‘Itis not impossible that this in- 
cident, by producing a temporary feeling of dis- 
trust, may have prepared the way for the dissen- 
sion between Paul and Barnabas, which shortly 
afterwards led to their separation (Acts xv. 39). 
From this time forward they never again appear 
associated together. Yet whenever St. Paul 
mentions Barnabas, his words imply sympathy 
and respect. This feeling underlies the language 
of his complaint here, ‘even Barnabas.’ ”’ Comp. 
1 Cor. ix. 6, and also the mention of Mark, Col. 
iv. 10.—R.] 

[The conduct of Peter must be judged by the 
facts here stated, not by a desire to advocate or 
deny the primacy claimed for him. The occur- 
rence is indeed characteristic of that Peter whom 
the Gospels describe; “first to confess Christ, 
first to deny Him ; first to recognize and defend 
the rights of the Gentiles, first to disown them 
practically. Tlis strength and weakness, bold- 
ness and timidity are the two opposite manifes- 
tations of the same warm, impulsive and impres- 
sible temper” (Scuarr). The fault was one of 
practice, not of doctrine. The receiving of the 
rebuke is a sign of Peter’s genuine piety. 
Whether he went out again and wept bitterly 
we know not. But there was no ‘‘sharp con- 
tention,” and Peter’s love for Paul remained. 
On the early discussions respecting this oc- 
currence see Ligutroor, p. 127, sq., showing how 
much the church is indebted to AveustinE for a 
correct view of it. Comp. DoorrinaL Norrs.—R. ] 
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Ver. 14. But when I saw that they 
walked not uprightly, etc.—We are to supply 
from ver. 11: ‘*And at the same time heard the 
Gentile Christians expressing themselves in con- 
demnation of it.” [The necessity of supplying 
this makes it the more doubtful, whether the 
reference there is to the “condemnation” on 
the part of the Gentile Christians.—R.] Tlpoc 
THY GAnbEeLav TOO Evayyedhiov hardly — “ac- 
cording to,” which would be xa7é, but “‘in the 
direction of,” — in order to preserve-uprightly 
and further the truth of the gospel. 

The sense, therefore, is the same as in ver. 5. 
This agrees with the context, for Paul, in the 
conduct of Peter and the other Jewish Christians, 
beheld an infringement of the ‘truth of the 
gospel,” especially of the principle of Christian 
freedom founded in the gospel, on account of its 
effect on the Gentile Christians: ‘‘How is it 
that thou art compelling the Gentiles to live as 
do the Jews?” (Mryzr).—[The force of mp oc 
is open to discussion, especially as the word 
6p0orodciv is not only dak Aeydéuevov, but 
veryrare. Licutroor says it denotes here ‘not 
the goal to be attained, but the line of direction 
to be observed. See Winer, p. 424.” And 
Etnicorr in reply to Mryzr, who claims that 
kara would have been used to express the idea 
of rule or measure, observes that the instances 
he quotes are all after meperareiv. If the line of 
direction be the meaning, the EH. V. is correct, 
and the implication is that Peter did not deviate 
from the “truth of the gospel,” but from the 
line of conduct which the truth of the gospel 
marked out, hence the verb retains a semi-local 
meaning, ‘‘ walk straight.”—R. ] 

Before all, ‘‘very probably = in an assembly 
of the Church, although not convened immedi- 
ately for this purpose” (Mzyrer)—before Jew- 
ish and Gentile Christians.—If thou, being a 
Jew, livest after the manner of Gentiles: 
means the accustomed practice of Peter, from 
which he only then receded.—How is it that 
thou art compelling the Gentiles to live 
as do the Jews?—Paul shows him the self- 
contradictoriness of his behavior, by a kind of 
ironical address. ‘‘Thou thyself a Jew, livest 
as a Gentile—and how comes it, then, that thou 
. constrainest Gentiles to live Jewishly? Is not 
that an utter contradiction?” Itis true Peter 
does not constrain the Gentiles directly; it isa 
turn which sharpens the censure; in reality, it 
was only an indirect constraining through the 
authority of the example of Peter. The opinion 
is, therefore, quite unfounded, which supposes 
that the messengers of James had preached the 
principle of the necessity of the observance of the 
law—even for Gentile Christians—and that 
Peter had at least tacitly supported this princi- 
ple. Thereby they would have directly oppugned 
the view of James himself (Acts xv.), and Peter 
would have oppugned his own. His ‘dissimu- 
lation” at this time by no means authorizes the 
assumption that he had changed his view as to 
the indispensableness or dispensableness of the 
law itself.—But at all events the Gentile Chris- 
tians in Antioch looked upon Peter as one who, 
previously not observing the Jewish law, all at 
oncé began to observe it. That it was mere 
‘dissimulation,” and not an actual change of 





view respecting the law, they did not at first 
know; and, therefore, they might easily, even if 
no one attempted directly to impose the law upon 
them, feel constrained to regard it as something 
necessary, and also to guide themselves in prac- 
tice according to it—at least, in this one point 
respecting meats, There was at all events the 
danger that such a moral compulsion might be 
exercised; and when once a single point was 
regarded as necessary, matters might go farther. 
—Against WinsnLEr’s explanation: ‘‘You so 
act that the Gentiles also must five as Jews, if 
they wish any longer to eat with you” (which 
is connected with his erroneous view respecting 
the journey of the Apostle narrated ii. 1 sq.), 
let it be here remarked only: Had Peter, by 
his conduct, only imposed on the Gentile Chris- 
tians of Antioch the necessity of again observing 
the decrees of the apostolic council, in order to 
be able to eat with the Jewish Christians, and 
had Paul himself so regarded it, Peter would cer- 
tainly not have received this public rebuke from 
Paul. Peter’s conduct, his yielding from fear, 
would indeed have been censurable, yet the con- 
sequences of this for others could only have given 
occasion for a public rebuke, provided they en- 
dangered the life of faith; but on Wieseler’s sup- 
position this could not have resulted.—’I ov0 ai- 
Cecv is, without doubt, different from ’Iovd ai- 
KkO¢ CHv, and is not merely another expression 
for this, but it is with design that ’Iovd. (7v is 
not repeated. With Peter, at that time, a re- 
lapse into ’Iovd. Cyv took place—at least in 
practice, and through it a misleading of the, 
Gentile Christians into lovdaivey was to be 
feared. ’Iovdaixé¢ Cyv was in the Jewish Chris- 
tian something in itself quite irreprehensible, 
was only a maintenance of national usage; in 
the Gentile Christian a Iovd. Civ became a iovdai- 
fev, that is, a Judaizing, being a Judaizer. 
[ Hence, when Peter, who had been living EOviKGc, 
occupying the position of the Gentile Christians, 
began again to live *Iovdaixéc¢ his action was con- 
structively lovdaifew, and a moral compulsion 
put upon his late associates, the Gentile Chris- 
tians, to do the same.—R.] The distinction is 
dificult to render in a translation; it is some- 
thing like, “to live Jewishly,”—‘to be Jew- 
ish.” 

Vers. 15-21. That this is a continuation of the 
address to Peter, is self-evident to every unpre- 
judiced reader, and the assumption that an ad- 
dress to the Galatians suddenly comes in here 
is so utterly at variance with the context that it 
is unnecessary to refute it. To mention no 
other reasons against it, let any one read the 
historical narrative, extending from as far back 
as chap. i. 18, up to this point, and imagine 
now, all at once, without any transition, an ad- 
dress to the Galatians, beginning, ‘‘ We are, by 
nature, ‘Jews.’”? This view, it is true, has 
found again decided advocates in WiusELEr, 
Von Hormann. True, on our view also, the 
exposition is somewhat difficult, but it commends 
itself too distinctly to allow us to hesitate on 
account of the difficulties of the interpretation. 
And has not this difficulty, in part, its ground in 
this, that Paul only cites words, spoken on 
another occasion, and perhaps somewhat con- 
densed also.— At all events the words are not to 
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be regarded as merely addressed to Peter per- 
sonally. Paul passes over into a more general 
exposition, for the instruction of the Gentile and 
Jewish Christians that were then present. ‘‘He 
makes out of the transaction, which then arose 
respecting the eating or not eating with the Gen- 
tiles, a locum communem (an article of doctrine), 
which extends much further than the transaction 
itself. He speaks of the works of the law gene- 
rally.”—Roos. Paul cites with such detail his 
words then uttered for this very reason, that the 
substance of what he then said corresponds so 
well with the purpose of his letter, suits the case 
of the Galatians so precisely. Of course it can- 
not be affirmed that Paul cites the words that he 
then used, with literal exactness; his expres- 
sions may have been modified to a nearer corres- 
pondence with the particular purpose for which 
he here adduces them, although there is no- 
where in the expressions themselves any neces- 
sity for such an opinion. 


Ver. 15. We are by nature Jews, etc.— 


Vers. 15-17 give the ground of the censure in 
ver. 14: We, as Jews, have the law, which, of 
itself, exalts us above the Gentiles, who, as 
“‘without law,’ are to beregarded as ‘‘sinners;”’ 
yet we have surrendered the preéminence which 
we had, and emancipated ourselves from the law 
in the knowledge that a man is not justified by it, 
but by faith in Christ,—how then can one of us 
wish to bring the Gentiles under the law, over 
whom it was never in force ?—would be the very 
obvious conclusion, which Paul, at all events, 
. compels the hearer to draw, but he himself 
makes the more general, but more pointed one: 
How then can any one of us press the obsery- 
ance of the law again, as though otherwise we 
fell into the category of Gentiles of sinners? 
One who does this makes Christ thereby a minis- 
ter of sin—that is, he declares, by this reéstab- 
lishment of the law, that faith in Christ itself, as 
it involves the giving up of the law, brings men 
into the category of sinners (ver. 17).—Not 
sinners of the Gentiles.—Spoken from the 
national and theocratic point of view, on which 
Paul expressly places himself by the emphasizing 
of their Jewish descent. From that point of 
view, the Gentiles, as dvouo., in contrast with 
the Jews, who are évvowol, are, in themselves, 
apaproAo Kar’ é&€oxqv, although it is, of course, 
certain that Paul, in another sense, enforces the 
truth that there is also an éy véumdpapt., Rom. ii. 
12; and that, in a deeper sense, they also, as 
Jews (with the law), were dwaptwdoi, is an es- 
sential thought of the following context, inas- 
much as they found justification only through 
faith in Christ. 

Ver. 16. Yet knowing that.—lIt is sim- 
plest to take eiddtec dé, ‘knowing that,” 
eic., a8 the protasis, so that the apodosis begins 
with kal yusic, «we also,” and to supply éouév 
in ver. 15. The objection of Mrymr, that the 
statement of how Paul and Peter had come to 
the faith, would not be historically accurate, in- 
asmuch as the conversion of neither had come 
to pass in the discursive way implied in el ddérec 
... &mtorT., is whimsical. The foundation of 
their faith in Christ was the knowledge, or at 
least the feeling, that in this faith alone ‘jus- 
tification”? was found. Only in the measure in 


which they acquired this conviction, did their 
faith in Christ become a full, ripe faith—_ A man 
is not justified, e/c_—As Paul here is merely 
citing words spoken on another occasion, the 
doctrine of the justification of man not by works 
of the law, but by faith in Jesus Christ appears 
here only as a doctrinal principle of the general 
Pauline theology. It is uttered in a very defi- 
nite manner, is almost dogmatically formulated, 
yet strictly speaking it is not, demonstrated, but 
presupposed as familiar. (Chap. iii. contains 
not so much an elucidation of the nature of jus- 
tification as a demonstration that it results from 
“faith,” not from ‘‘the law,” instructive as this 
demonstration doubtless is for the apprehension 
of its nature.) Hence the philological investi- 
gation of the word dcxazcovv belongs rather to 
the exposition of the Epistle to the Romans. On 
the doctrinal conception of justification, see Doc- 
TRINAL Novres below. 

Looking at the present context alone, we should 
be disposed to refer the expression, works of 
the law to merely ceremonial requirements of 
the law ; but by thus doing we should miss en- 
tirely the Apostle’s meaning. The meaning of 
the phrase ‘‘not justified by the works of the 
law’’ is not to be gathered from the immediate 
context merely ; it is, as intimated above, a pro- 
position, elsewhere set forth in detail, and only 
cited here with the presupposition that it is fa- 
miliar.—The idea épya véuov is to be taken in 
the universality implied in the expression. It 
denotes simply works prescribed by the law, 
whether of a more ritual character, or, in the 
stricter sense, moral injunctions. For a more 
particular consideration, see Docrrinat Norrs 
below. 

[The E. V. renders éév p@ rather weakly, 
‘‘but,” since the meaning is “except,” ‘but 
only,” sola fide (LUTHER, Muyer). The justifi- 
cation is not at all by works of the law; which 
is also the meaning of the formal, final clause of 
the verse.—Avd twiatewc, per fidem. Faith is 
the means by which justification is received. 
Hooxer: “The only hand which putteth on 
Christ to justification.” The Apostle also uses 
éx with wicrewc; that preposition may imply 
origin, but asit is used with riotewe in this con- 
nection, that idea is forbidden; perhaps the 
reason of the change was merely to make the 
correspondence, é Zoywv—éx miotewc. It is here 
used in each case with épywv, where the th ought 
of origin may be implied— We believed in 
Christ Jesus.—Not ‘became believers in” 
(Licurroor), but “have put our faith in.” The 
preposition (€/¢) retaining its proper force, and 
marking not the mere direction of the belief, but 
the ideas of union and incorporation with (Exxr- 
coTr).—There seems to be some ground for the 
change from ‘‘ Jesus Christ” to ‘‘ Christ Jesus” 
here; it is more elevated than the usual form 
(Meyer), brings the Messiahship into promi- 
nence, as ‘‘we also” refers to Paul and Peter, 
who were Jews (Atrorp). Still this must not be 
insisted on.—The genitives Xpcorov and vépno0v 
throughout are objective genitives (Murer, Ex- 
LicorT, ALForD).—R., 

For by the works of the law shall no 
flesh be justified.—[Scuarr:  “ Literaliy, 





‘shall all flesh not be justified, ‘find no justifica- 
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tion.’ For the negation attaches to the verb, 
and not to the noun.” This justifies the force of 
éav ugabove. No justification at all from works, 
eyen in connection with faith_R.] This is 
founded on Ps. exliii. In the parallel passage, 
Rom. iii. 20, évdrcoy avrov, ‘in his sight,” is fur- 
ther added. Wrimsnner: “The words é& épywv 
vouov Paul has added entirely in the sense of the 
original passage; for when the Psalmist said, 
that before God no flesh shall be justified, he of 
course had in mind the works prescribed by the 
O. T. law. Since then this law prescribes not 
only outward works, but also holy dispositions, 
we must understand the latter also as included 
both by the Psalmist and Paul among the works 
of the law.”—-‘‘ Shall be justified.’’—“‘ It remains 
undetermined whether the Apostle writes dvxaw- 
Ogoerat [future] in view of a final issue in the 
case of the individual or of mankind, but a final 
judgment is indicated by the future both here 
and in the original passage. Only thus, too, is 
there a progress of thought; otherwise the dis- 
course would be intolerably indefinite. The en- 
trance upon the way of faith (éxoteboapev) is 
explained from the knowledge that in the pre- 
sent it is the only means of becoming righteous, 
and the exclusion of the way of legal doing (kai 
ov é& Epywv) has its ground in the unprofitable- 
ness of it, for appearing before God hereafter as 
righteous.” Von Hormann. 

Ver. 17. But if, while we seek to be jus- 
tified in Christ.—‘‘In Christ” not—through 
gemmunion with Christ, as év Xp. eivac, although 
of course faith brings us into inward union with 
Christ, but it ‘‘denotes Christ as the ground of 
our justification, as the causa meritoria in which 
it rests” (WIESELER). [The phrase év Xp.or@ is 
a formula of such deep significance in Paul’s 
Epistles, that it is perhaps better always to find 
init the idea of union, fellowship with Christ. 
Why not understand it thus: justified because in 
Christ by faith? See Enxicorr, and compare 
Meyer in loco.—R. | 

We ourselves also.—On our side also, so 
that we too came into the class of ‘‘sinners of 
the Gentiles.” If we came into this class in and 
through the effort to be justified in Christ, Christ 
would thus be a minister of sin, would make 
sinners and not “righteous,” and would there- 
fore render a service to sin. On this interpre- 
tation of the protasis, the apodosiscannot be an 
interrogation (against Mryrr); for from this 
apodosis it is now justly concluded that Christ 
would be the minister of sinn—God forbid ne- 
gatives therefore the protasis on account of the 
consequence resulting therefrom—a consequence 
in fact utterly inadmissible. It is true, every- 
where else in Paul’s writings, w7 yévoito ne- 
gatives a question. Ifit be thought on this ac- 
count necessary to assume a question here, the 
protasis must be taken differently, somewhat thus: 
«‘ But if we, while we were seeking to be justified 
in Christ, were ourselves found sinners—because 
we would thereby declare, that the law has not 
availed us for justification, but that we were not- 
withstanding the law sinners, still needing justi- 
fication—is Christ therefore a minister of sin?” 
Only we should then expect, as in Rom. iii. 3, 5, 
Ky Xpioto¢g du. didkovoc; as VON Hormann re- 
marks. He therefore supplies etpé(jyev in the 
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protasis, making it a complete sentence, and 
translates: ‘‘ But if as those, who seek to be jus- 
tified in Christ, sc., we are found, then are we 
also found sinners.” But this explanation is 
evidently forced. It must also be noted that, 
while Paul elsewhere only uses py yévorro after 
an interrogation, he as constantly introduces 
that interrogation with ody, Asa deviation from 
his usual practice must be admitted in any case, 
the further deviation, that w7 yév. is not preceded 
by an interrogation may well be conceded. But 
in any case the explanation is difficult. [Liaur- 
roor fairly discusses the various explanations. 
1. As an attack on the premises through a mon- 
strous conclusion (as above). 2. An illogical 
conclusion deduced from premises in themselves 
correct. This view, which makes an interroga- 
tion in the last clause, is preferred by him, and 
by most English commentators. <‘‘Seeing that 
in order to be justified in Christ it was necessary 
to abandon our old ground of legal righteousness 
and to become sinners (7. ¢., to put ourselves in 
the position of the heathen) may it not be argued 
that Christ is thus made a minister of sin?’ This 
interpretation best develops the subtle irony of 
dpaptwdot: ‘We Jews look down upon the Gen- 
tiles as sinners; yet we have no help for it but 
to become sinners like them.’ It agrees with 
the indicative etpé@yuev and with Paul’s use 
of um yévorro.” It paves the way for the words 
which follow: “I, through the law, am dead to 
the law.” ‘Apa is to be preferred to dpa in this 
case. The former hesitates, the latter con- 
cludes.—R. ] 

M7 yévorro,* in no way whatever is Christ a 
“minister of sin,” for it is not the seeking justifi- 
cation in Him, that makes measinner, but I am 
found a sinner in an entirely opposite case. 
[Licurroot: ‘Nay verily, for, so far from 
Christ being a minister of sin, there is no sin at 
all in abandoning the law; it is only converted 
into asin by returning to the law again.” —R. | 

Ver. 18. For if I build again the very 
things I destroyed.—In this opposite case, 
I represent myself as a sinner, but the blame 
does not rest on Christ. ‘Build up again,” etc. 
Thus Paul describes the conduct of Peter, ‘‘ who 
previously, and even in Antioch had at first de- 
clared the Mosaic law not binding, as Christians 
had therefore, as it were, torn it down as a now 
useless building; but afterwards through his 
Judaizing conduct (even though it did not arise 
from conviction), represented it again as bind- 
ing, and hence, as it were, built up the demo- 
lished edifice anew.’’—‘‘ The first person veils 
what had taken place im concreto, under the 





*[WorpswortH: “On this formula, derived from the LXX. 
it is to be observed that the Septuagint render—(1) Jos 
ai 


(Amen) by yévorro. See the remarkable instance in Deut. 


xxvii. 15-18, efc.; and (2) they render advdn, 3. @., absit, 
eigen ort 


literally profanum sit, by 4} yévouro (Gen. xliv. 7.17; Josh. 
xxii. 29). My yévorro is something much more than a di- 
rect negation, such as ‘Vo verily” Itisa vehement ex- 
pression of indignant aversion, reprobating and abomina- 
ting such a notion as that by which it is looked. And 
therefore the English, God forbid! properly understood, 
z. e., God forbid that any one should so speak, is a fit ren- 
dering of it. It is used fourteen times by St. Paul (ten 
times in the Epistle to the Romans, thrice to the Galatians, 
and once in 1 Corinthians), and is generally employed by 
him to rebut an objection supposed by him to be made by 
an opponent, as here.”—R.] 
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milder form of a general statement’? (MryER).— 
WIESELER, according to his view of the whole 
section, gives the sense thus: ‘‘ But if we also, 
who seek to be justified in Christ, are convicted 
as sinners, that is, should sin; Christ is not 
therefore a promoter of sin. For then I am my- 
self to blame for the transgression, since what I 
have destroyed (namely, the dominion of sin!) 
this 1 build up again.” According to this, Paul 
is here laying stress upon the indissoluble con- 
nection between justification and sanctification. 
Certainly a striking example of dogmatizing exe- 
gesis!—I prove myself a transgressor:— 
i. ¢., of the law. In what way? we must ask, 
for it might be the “ destroying ”’ itself in which 
the sin consisted, not the ‘building again.” 
‘The latter certainly; in ver. 19 Paul tells us 
why. 

Vers. 19-21. [BunezL: “Summa ac medulla 
Christianismi.””—R. 


Ver. 19. Por I through the law died to| 


the law.—<‘‘T for my own part, letting my own 
experience speak, to say nothing of the experi- 
ence of others.” Meyer. ‘For’ introduces a 
proof, found in “through the law.” ‘Whoever 
has been freed from the law through the law it- 
self, in order to stand in a higher relation, acts 
in opposition to the law, proves himself a trans- 
gressor if notwithstanding this he returns again 
into the legal relation.” Muynr. Néocis of 
course in both cases the Mosaic law, since other- 
wise the passage would have no demonstrative 
force; not the law of Christ in the first case as 
Rom. viii. 2. [The distinction made by Licut- 
roor in his notes on this passage, must be re- 
garded. The law is here spoken of, not as to its 
economical purpose (as WorpswortH who limits 
the meaning here to the law as a covenant), but 
rather in its moral effects.—R.| ‘I through the 
law died to the law” that is, the law itself 
caused me to die to it. But what now is the 
meaning of 1. “I died to the law’? That 
thereby a becoming free from the law is affirmed 
is clear. But in the first place this “ dying to the 
law” is not (with many expositors) to be con- 
strued as an activity bearing upon the law=it 
has come to this, that I have acquitted myself 
of dependence on the law, etc. The Apostle 
means to affirm something as having happened 
tohim, not something as having been done dy 
him, although of course this event has hada 
basis in his ethical nature. In the next place, 
however, the conception of dying, which is in- 
volved in the expression, is not to be at once 
transmuted into that of becoming free; or else 
justice is not done to the Apostle’s turn of 
thought, which here, as the sequel shows, re- 
volves about the ideas of life and death. Com- 
pare the analogous expressions: amofaviw dua- 
ptig, vexp. duapria, Rom. vi. 2, 10, 11, where also 
the Apostle, as the connection in each passage 
shows, means an event coming to pass through 
dying, ver. 10 in the physical, vers. 2, 11, in the 
ethical sense. Still more closely analogous is 
Rom. vii. 1 sq. Inver, 4 of that passage we have 
the analogous expression—only there it is pas- 
sive, while here it is expressed by the neuter verb 
Gavatuthjvar 7@ vduy and in ver. 1 he gives us the 
key to the figure in the sentence; “the law hath 
dominion over aman as long ashe liveth.” The be- 


coming free from the law is therefore, of course, 
the result of the dying to the law, but not 
immediately this itself. ‘Died to the law” is—TI 
have died with this effect, that the law has lost 
me, who had hitherto belonged to it, that is, that 
its dominion over me, its claims upon me ceased, 
so that it could no longer urge its requirements 
upon me, as heretofore. While ‘diced’ of it- 
self already intimates the legitimacy of this ac- 
quittal from the law, the complete demonstration 
of this is contained in the fact that this dying 
“to the law’? has come to pass ‘through the law” 
not by a power residing outside of it has this 
death to the law been effected, not in any anti- 
nomistic way, not in conflict with the law, so 
that this would have any ground of complaint. 
But now the question is 2. how has he ‘through 
the law” died to the law? how has the ‘“‘law” itself 
brought about in him a state of death as regards 
the law, and therewith a release from its do- 
minion? Thus much, that the law leads to death, 
Paul plainly declares, e. g. Rom. vii. 5, 10, 11, 
13. The middle term there is, that itis the 
vouoc itself which excites sin into avafjv. This 
thought is of obvious application here, The ex- 
planation wou.d then be; by the fact that the 
“law” brought me death, its dominion over me 
reached, it is true, its culmination, but thereby 
also was broken and doneaway. For with him 
who has died, the dominion of the law ceases— 
according to the principle cited above. And de- 
ducing the reason from the passage itself, we 
might thus state it; for the law can no more 
come forward with the claims that I should keep 
it, in order to justification, when its effect is 
rather death. The objection that the Apostle 
could not well affirm this ‘‘dying” of himself, 
as something actual since by his conversion he 
had been preserved from this effect of the law, 
will not hold; for Paul, Rom. vii. 10 affirms this 
very thing himself. This explanation is, how- 
ever, at variance withthe fact that according to 
iii. 24, the vduoc is, indeed radaywyde ei¢ Xproréy, 
but of itself, without Christ, does not yet lead to 
man’s becoming free from it. Now it is true, 
that this passage reads asif Paul here refers the 
dying to the iaw directly to the law itself, but 
he then proceeds to give the elucidation of this, 
by giving the immediate cause of the dying, 
namely, ‘‘I have been crucified with Christ.” 
This statement therefore explains the former 
one. Inthe same way the dying unto sin, men- 
tioned Rom. vi. is by means of the ‘‘dying with 
Christ,” and in Rom. vii. the death of Christ 
is made the cause of the becoming dead to the 
law. Thus much then is already clear, that the 
‘‘law”’ in both cases is of course the same (Mo- 
saic) law, but in each case it comes into view ina 
different relation; in v6 in its requirements, 
in dca vépov inits effect. This explains ina 
simple way the paradoxical expression, accord- 
ing to which the law appears as making free from 
itself. But since it is still the same law, Paul is 
entitled to say, that he who will nevertheless 
again live unto the law although ‘through the 
law he died unto the law” exhibits himself as a 
“transgressor” s¢., of the law. 

Let us now consider the first statement of the 
purpose of this dying namely: that I might 





live unto God, with the dying to the law the 
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living to the law, has, as the very terms imply, 
come toanend. As long as this existed, no living 
unto God was possible, but with the dying to the 
law every hinderance to this living unto God is 
removed. ‘Live untoGod:” just.as Rom. viii. 11. 
As the dying to the law may not be treated as im- 
mediately convertible into a being released from 
the law, obliterating the conception of dying; so 
on the other hand the realism of the Pauline ex- 
pressions requires the like in the case of the anti- 
thetical expression: ‘‘live to God.” Paul wishes 
first to oppose to the being dead a being alive, 
therefore this means: that I might be living as 
regards God==with this effect, that God should 
have me, after the law has lost me. As from 
the being dead there resulted the dissolution of 
a connection—with the law—which had hitherto 
existed, so from the life there results the formation 
of a new connection, namely, with God. (Why 
precisely this results, appears first from what 
follows, forfrom the dying ‘‘to the law through 
the law”’ of itself, there would certainly not as 
yet result any new life at all, and especially a 
life for God.) Hence by ‘living unto God” as 
well as by “‘dying to the law” Paul wishes to 
express, chiefly, an event, not an activity, some- 
thing which should be accomplished in him, not 
‘something which should be done by him in con- 
sequence of the dying to the law. Comp. the 
way in which Paul, Rom. vi. 11 sets forth the 
“living unto God” of Christians as something 
that actually comes to pass in their case, not as 
something which is as yet their task. Accord- 
ing to this it would be about=eic 76 yevéoba 
jpac érépw, Rom. vii. 4; to belong to God, which 
involves both a being under God’s authority and 
a communion withGod. So far it rather affirms 
the possession of a good, the attainment of a po- 
sition, the gaining of a profit, than the proposal 
ofa work. The next verse especially leads us 
to refer it to the full filial status in relation to 
God, as it appertains primarily to Christ. This 
filial status would then be opposed to the condi- 
tion under the law. Comp. iii. 23 sq. The fact 
that Paul here contrasts ‘‘God” and ‘law,” 
‘living unto God” and “living to the law” 
would then be explained by the essential differ- 
ence existing between the full filial position of 
God’s children and the state of bondage under 
the law. And the antithesis would be essen- 
tially the same which Paul sets forth, Rom. vi. 
14, as an antithesis between being ‘‘under the 
law” and ‘‘under grace.” Life, however, is not 
merely a state, but essentially an activity also, 
actualizing itself and having permanence only 
as such. Hence ‘living to God” indicates, 
though not primarily, yet as immediately result- 
ing, an activity and course of conduct with re- 
ference to God, and the more so indeed for the 
very reason, that by this “living to God” espe- 
cially a good is gained; on which account also 
Paul, ¢e. g., Rom. vi. 12, 18, affirms as an obliga- 
tion contained therein, the obligation ‘to yield 
one’s self to God.’ Since he there derives this ob- 
ligation from the ‘being alive unto God,” we 
should doubtless assume it here also, as a secon- 
dary idea implied in “that I might live unto 
God.” Inthe first place the expression ¢va— 
statement of design—points to something, which 
even if it is on the one hand already given, yet on 





the other is also still tobe looked for. And in 
the second place the connection points to this 
ethical interpretation, for Paul means to repel 
the allegation that by faith in Christ, by aban- 
doning the position of the law, one becomes a 
sinner: and he cannot do this more emphatically 
than by describing the release from the law as 
the operation of the law itself, and as having for 
its purpose the living unto God. ‘Living unto 
God’’ then passes over into the meaning: to 
dedicate one’s life to God, the dative thus ac- 
quiring of course a yet fuller meaning, denoting 
not merely possession, but devotion, surrender 
to. The antithesis between ‘living unto God” 
and ‘living unto the law” is also to be ex- 
plained as Rom. vii. For the law leads “to sin” 
(and to death). The living to the law then in 
truth sunders from God. The ‘dying to the. 
law” thus acquires the sense of dying unto sin 
(Rom. vi.), though of course it is not to be 
identified with it. 

{Exticorr thus sums up the results; while his 
views do not differ materially from those given 
above, the statement is so succinct that ‘the sub- 
stance of it may well be inserted here: 1. Law 
in each case has the same meaning. 2. The 
Mosaic law is meant. 38. The law is regarded 
under the same aspect.asin Rom. viii. 7, 18, a 
passage in strictest analogy with the present. 
4. It was not dvd véwov or kata vouov but dca 
vémov, through the instrumentality of the law, 
that the sinful principle worked within and 
brought death upon all. 65. ‘Died’ is not 
merely ‘‘legi valedixi,” but expresses generally 
what is afterwards more specifically expressed 
by ‘‘I have been crucified with.” 6. The da- 
tive ‘“‘to the law” is not merely “with reference 
to,’ but a species of dative ‘‘commodi:” ‘I died © 
not only as concerns the law, but as the law re- 
quired.” He paraphrases thus “I through the 
law, owing to sin, was brought under its curse; 
but having undergone this, with, and in the per- 
son of Christ, I died to the law in the fullest and 
deepest sense—being both free from its claims 
and having satisfied its curse.” So Ligurroor: 
‘©The law is the strength of sin. At the same 
time it provides no remedy for the sinner. On 
the contrary it condemns him hopelessly, for no 
one can fulfil the requirements of the law. The 
law then exercises a double power over those 
subject to it; it makes them sinners and pu- 
nishes them for being so. What can they do to 
escape? They have no choice but to throw off 
the bondage of the law, for the law itself has 
driven them to this. They find the deliverance, 
which they seek, in Christ. Thus then they pass 
through three stages 1. Prior to the law—sinful, 
but ignorant of sin ; 2. under the law—-sinful, and 
conscious of sin, yearning after better things; 3. 
free from the law—free and justified in Christ. 
The second stage (‘through the law’) is a neces- 
sary preparation for the third (‘died to the law’).” 
So Mryur and many others, following Curysos- 
rom in the main.—R. ] 

Ver. 20. I have been crucified with 
Christ.—Xpviot® ovvecratvpoua. ‘I have 
come into fellowship with Christ’s death on the 
cross, through faith, so that what happened to 
Christ has also happened to me.” The Apostle 
declares thereby in what way the dying to the law 
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through the law has been effected. Christ died 
“through the law,” for in the crucifixion the curse 
of the law was fulfilled upon Him. Whoever there- 
fore is ‘‘crucified with Christ,’ has also died 
‘through the law’”’—the curse of the law is ful- 
filled on him too. But Christ, dying through the 
law, died also ¢o the law, ?. ¢., His life of subjection 
to the law came to an end (comp. iv. 4) even ac- 
cording to the principle, Rom. vii. 1, and the more 
so in His case, because it brought the curse unde- 
servedly upon Him, and therefore forfeited its 
claim. As now the one “crucified with Christ’ 
has died “through the law,”’ he has at the same 
time thereby also died “to the law’=he has, 
for the law, become a dead man, such an one as 
is no longer subject to the law, is free from it 
and its claims. The law over against him has 
no right of possession, having lost it. Comp. 
Rom. vii, 2: ‘dead to the law through the 
body of Christ.” An equivalent sense is con- 
tained in chap. iii. 25: ‘faith having come, we 
are no longer under a schoolmaster.” For 
‘“‘crucified with Christ” rests essentially upon 
‘¢faith.” As ‘I have been crucified with Christ” 
was the proof of the precious declaration (ver. 
19), so ver. 20 first makes clear, why in conse- 
quence of the ‘dying to the law through the 
law,” he has attained to a ‘living unto God.” 
For as it is especially true of Christ that through 
the law, He died to the law, so it is also especi- 
ally true of Him, that this came to pass that He 
might live unto God. Comp, Rom. vi. 10. For 
His death on the cross was for Him the depar- 
ture from that life in which He also had been 
subject to the law (iv. 4), and through His resur- 
rection it led in His case to the entrance into a 
life of another kind, into a life, in which He 
without any medium stood in immediate relation 
to God, in a pure filial relation, something which 
is most simply expressed by ‘‘ living unto God.” 
Whoever now believes in Christ, participates, as 
‘in Christ’s death, so in Christ’s new life; as he 
is crucified with Christ, so he lives with Christ 
(Rom. vi. 8). But Paul does not stop with this 
thought; he is not satisfied with a ‘crucified 
Christ” that he might live with Christ.—lIt is, 
however, no longer I that live.—In his case 
the being ‘crucified with’ has indeed led to a 
life; but what now lives in him is no more his 
Ego; this his Ego did live, when he was still 
under the law, without knowledge of Christ; it 
is therefore an Ego essentially linked with the 
law, disappearing with the legal life, so that he 
after the revolution which has come to pass within 
him through faith in Christ and the release from 
the law, must regard it as altogether vanished 
out of existence. This whole Ego has died with 
Christ.—But Christ liveth in me.—Another 
life is it, on the contrary (dé adversative), that 
is now in him, the life of another personality ; 
and this personality is Christ, viz., as one who 
has Himself passed through death to life. And 
as such He is living unto God. Therefore al- 
though living with Christ has as its result, living 
unto God, this must needs become far more com- 
plete by a living of Christ Himself in the man. 
Yea the life which now I live in the 
flesh.—But while Paul has declared of himself, 
that Christ Himself lives in him, Christ as the 
risen and glorified One, he, on the other hand, 
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knows well that even yet there appertains to 
him as before, a life ‘‘in the flesh,” 7. e. a life 
of terrestrial corporeality, and so far, therefore, a 
yet imperfect life, which of itself stands in con- 
flict with the life of Christ in him (dé in 6 dé ad- 
versative). [It is perhaps better to regard 6é 
as introducing an explanatory and partially 
concessive clause (Exuicorr). ‘So far as 1 now 
live in the flesh; itis still a life in faith.” Liaur- 
root. To avoid the repetition of ‘‘but’’—the 
word ‘‘ yea” will convey the force of the connec- 
tion—‘‘ Even though I do live a life in the flesh, 
Christ so lives in me, that yea this very life I 
live by the faith,” ete.—R.] ‘‘Flesh’’ here does not 
of course affirm an ethical defect, for he affirms 
this life at this very moment of himself, but only 
so to speak, a physical life; the opposite idea is 
not: in the Spirit, but: in vision, in heaven. 
Paul does not, however, on this account, recall 
what he said before, but reconciles the life ‘‘in 
the flesh” with the life of Christ in him by I 
live in the faith.—‘‘ Now” is in opposition to 
the past time before the ‘‘dying to the law.” 
Now, after he has died to the law, he lives, it is 
true, even yet ‘in the flesh,” but he lives ‘“in 
the faith.” ‘In the faith” is of course opposed, 
first of all in a restricted way, to ‘‘in the flesh,” 
on which account also the two phrases are con- 
joined; but in fact it constitutes the antithesis 
to the previous “living to the law.” [Not “‘ by 
faith,” but ‘in faith,” ‘‘the atmosphere as it 
were which he breathed in this his new spiritual 
life” (Licurroot).—R.] Of the Son of God,— 
Christ, we may believe, is designedly distin- 
guished by this exalted predicate, in order to 
characterize faith as something great, in that it 
lays hold on the Son of God Himself. As if to 
say: what matters it that I still live in the flesh ? 
Even in the flesh I possess through faith the 
Son of God! At the same time also the prepos- 
terousness of the thought, that one can become a 
sinner, ‘‘seeking to be justified in Christ,” [or 
that ‘‘Christ is a minister of sin.”—R.] is inti- 
mated. Who loved me and gave himself for 
me.—‘‘It is indeed natural that I should believe 
on Him, since He,”’ etc. —and on the other hand 
this is a more definite statement of what faith 
believes. 

Ver. 21 is a simple conclusion from what im- 
mediately precedes. Men cannot now say, that 
I frustrate the grace of God, for this mani- 
fested itself in the atoning death of the Son of 
God. But precisely in this do I believe, yea, 
my whole life is a life in faith thereon. Exactly 
the reverse: if righteousness come through 
the law, then Christ died without cause, 
needlessly, and if I through the law sought 
justification, I should then declare the death of 
Christ to have taken place in vain, and should 
thus reject the grace of God: but now this latter 
is precisely what I did not do, and therefore 
not the former; I cannot be reproached with 
this. It is to be supposed, that some accused 
Paul, on account of his independence of the law 
in his course of conduct, of a contempt of the 
grace of God, not recognizing, in their confusion 
of thought, the truth that just this self-elevation 
of Christ was the chief manifestation of this 
grace, that therefore every disparagement of 
that self-devotion to death, by emphasizing the 
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law, implied a contemning of this grace. This 
dwpedy is, in conclusion, a sharply trenchant 
word. [Mryrr: ‘This death took place unne- 
cessarily, if what it should effect, could be at- 
tained through the law. Erasmus is excellent: 
est autem ratiocinatio ab impossibili.”’”—R. | 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. “Controversy of Paul with Peter” is a fre- 
quent, but incorrect title of this section. It 
should rather be entitled: Peter’s weak yielding 
and Paul's open rebuke of it. For there is not 
the slightest mention made of a controversy be- 
tween the two, and especially none of any op- 
posing reply provoked by Paul. 

As regards the fault of Peter, the question, in 
what it consisted, has been answered in the main 
above. To express it generally, it was a practical 
denying of the freer, genuinely evangelical con- 
viction, to which he had attained, and that too 
from an unworthy motive, namely the fear of 
man, a fear of the censure of. legally-minded 
Christians (and thus at all events an tmdxpiorc). 
This of itself gives an important hint as to how 
we are to show regard for ‘the weak,” and 
when we may, out of consideration for them, 
renounce some particulars of Christian freedom. 
It is right only when it proceeds not from the 
fear of men or their censure or in any other way 
from self-interest, but from indulgent care that 
scandal be not given, and conscience be not per- 
plexed.—Peter’s conduct, however, was particu- 
larly indefensible on account of the special cir- 
cumstances under which it took place; at a 
time when it was of moment to secure the prin- 
cipal of Christian liberty, ‘‘the truth of the 
gospel,” which through Peter’s behavior was put 
in jeopardy: for the Gentile Christians, who 
were witnesses of it, were thereby induced to 
suppose that the observing of the Mosaic law 
was something necessary for a Christian, were 
shaken in their previous Christian conviction. 
A further important hint as to this regard for 
the weak! it may be duty, it may also be for- 
bidden, when the fundamental principle of evan- 
gelical freedom would thereby be rendered 
doubtful to any one (or when, on the other 
hand, it might be perverted so as to establish the 
legal position, and to support an attack upon 
evangelical liberty). 

The nature of the fault determines also our 
judgment respecting it. It was a fault: and on 
this account Paul’s correction of it, and that in 
the way in which it took place, i. @., publicly, 
before all, was warranted, nay, necessary: ne- 
cessary, not so much on account of the fear of 
man betrayed in it, as on account of the per- 
plexity of conscience among the Gentile Chris- 
tians, which was to be apprehended. This was 
the reason why Paul took occasion to set forth 
with such distinctness the evangelical doctrine 
of justification by faith. That a Peter should 
be set right by Paul, ill accords with the Romish 
view of the primacy of Peter. The transaction 
in Antioch will therefore also be urged with 
propriety against the assumption of such a pri- 
macy. The narrative is also instructive for the 
just apprehension of the general personal cha- 
racters of the Apostles, and constitutes a correc- 





tive against exaggerated notions of these, as 
though a shortcoming, and unwarranted step, or 
even a sin, were never possible in their case. 
—But on the other side, more must not be made 
of Peter’s fault than it really was. It must not 
be regarded as anything else than a sin of weak- 
ness. If even Peter’s denial of his Master, 
rightly judged, can only be regarded as such, 
much more, and with entire certainty must this 
case in Antioch be so regarded, and this case, 
although in some measures analogous to his de- 
nial, is much less scandalous as indeed, con- 
sidering that meanwhile he had been endued 
with the Holy Ghost, might be expected. That 
he strove with the Spirit, is not even to be im- 
agined, nam quo rectore apostoli utebantur, spiritus 
sanctus neque sublata illos omni virium humanarum 
eficientia neque ita moderatus est, wt labe quavis 
eximerentur vel castigationi fraterne locus non esset 
(Enwerr, p. 16), as little as that sins of weak- 
ness generally are impossible in those who have 
received the Holy Ghost. Moreover, as this 
lapse of Peter was a lapse in practical conduct, 
and not in teaching, it cannot be pretended that 
it overturns faith in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. The apostolic dignity of Peter and 
of his teaching, Paul does not in the least 
assail, and does not speak of them as impaired ; 
as indeed it is precisely in his teaching on this 
particular point that Peter here comes into view 
as occupying the right position, failing of faith- 
fulness to it in his practical behavior only. But 
in any case, the uncertainty of the senior Apos- 
tles respecting the obligation of the law, the 
existence of which is plainly enough attested by 
the Acts, does not warrant us in drawing a con- 
clusion as to the truth of apostolic teaching 
generally. There was in this matter a learning, 
a growth and advancement to clear knowledge 
of the evangelical truth: and just in this point 
the corrective is given and the genuine truth of 
the gospel shown to us by means of Paul, in 
whose calling we are not to see a chance, but the 
significant dispensation of the Head of the 
Church, who knew her needs. We need not 
therefore isolate one from the other, but, as and 
because both are given together, they should also 
be taken together, and out of both together we 
should gain the full light of evangelical know- 
ledge of the truth. — Least warranted of all is 
the misuse of this passage to maintain the exist- 
ence of a standing difference and permanent ill- 
feeling between Paul and Peter. Their agree- 
ment of view appears in a way hardly to be ex- 
pected in Peter, inasmuch as he too set forth the 
principle of evangelical freedom (from the law) 
by his eating in common with the Gentile Chris- 
tians; and if in consequence of Peter’s weak- 
ness there arose a difference, nothing what- 
ever points to anything permanent, to any 
deep division, but what took place in a sin. 
gle case was rebuked by Paul, and the unjusti 
fiableness of this conduct openly demonstrated. 
The publicity of the rebuke, moreover, is by no 
means to be regarded merely as making it 
keener, but as showing no less the brotherly way 
in which the matter was handled, inasmuch as 
a reproach addressed to Peter in private would 
have been far more apt to make the impression 
of a personal strife, and had there been a deeply 
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seated difference, it were inconceivable that 
Peter would have suffered himself to be thus 
publicly rebuked.—As it is important rightly to 
understand Peter’s fault, on the other hand 
Paul’s correction of it must not be misinter- 
preted; it was not an exaltation of himself, but 
flowed only from zeal for the ‘truth of the 
gospel,” for the confirmation of Christian con- 
sciences; and the decision with which Paul stood 
forth in behalf of this without fear of man, is 
instructive. Although, indeed, not every one is 
competent to such a procedure, but ordinarily 
only one who has.a public standing, like Paul, 
yet the principle expressed in his procedure is 
important, namely, that in matters of faith, no 
human authorities, however high they stand, 
can give law, but that their acts remain always 
subject to the test, according to the norm of ‘‘the 
truth of the gospel.”—As the facts here testify 
against a primacy of Peter, so the ground and 
warrant of the act of rebuke witness most 
strongly against the idea of the Papacy in gen- 
eral, and against everything that borders on it 
under the protection of the principle of authority. 

[Scuarr, Apost Church, p. 258, gives the fol- 
lowing resumé: ‘‘'v his event is full of instruction. 
We cannot, indeed, justly infer from it anything 
unfavorable to the inspiration and doctrine of Pe- 
ter; for his fault was rather a practical denial of 
his real and true conviction. But it shows that the 
Apostles, even after the outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost, are not to be looked upon as perfect saints 
in such sense as to be liable to no sinful weakness 
whatever. We here discern still the workings of 
the old sanguine, impulsive nature of Peter, who 
could, one hour, with enthusiastic devotion, swear 
fidelity to his Master; and the next, deny him 
thrice. Paul, too, on his part, may have been too 
excited and sharp against the senior Apostle, with- 
out making due allowance for the delicacy of his 
position, and his regard for the scrupulosity of the 
Jewish converts; which certainly go far to ex- 
cuse, though not to justify Peter. Then again 
from the conduct of Paul we learn not only the 
right and duty of combatting the errors even of 
the most distinguished servants of Christ, but 
also the equality of the Apostles, in opposition 
to an undue exaltation of Peter above his col- 
leagues.” On the bearing of this passage against 
the Papal claim to infallibility, see WorpswortuH, 
who makes the error of Peter to have been ‘‘im- 
posing unjustifiable terms of communion.”—R. ] 

2. The Pauline doctrine of Justification. —We have 
in this section, in a short dogmatic form, the Pau- 
line doctrine of Justification in the sentence: od 
Otkatovtat advOperoc && Epyov vépor, 
éav uy Ord rlhoteac "Inoowv Xp., “aman is 
not justified by the works of the law, but [only] 
by the faith of Jesus Christ.” 

a) The idea of ‘*works of the law” is first to 
be determined. It doesnot, for instance, signify 
merely the observance of ritual prescriptions, 
and the reason why ‘‘a man is not justified by 
the works of the law,’’ is not that such ceremo- 
nial works are not sufficient. For then Paul 
would simply have directed attention from these 
works to others (better, or more difficult ones), 
and not, as he ddes, have diverted attention from 
works, altogether to something totally different, 
namely, ‘‘faith.” No, as the law itself contains 
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not merely ritual prescriptions, but also precepts 
peculiarly ethical, undoubtedly the entirely gen- 
eral expression ‘‘ works of the law,” also de- 
notes works of either kind. More accurately— 
Paul does not divide the law, but takes the law 
as an integral whole, as a divine institute, which, 
with all its precepts, the ritual as well as the 
specially ethical, morally obliges man, and, as 
an expression of the Divine will, requires and 
expects obedience from him. (Therefore, even 
if only ritual observances were meant, yet in re- 
ality the ground of non-justification could not be 
found simply in the externality of these precepts; 
in them also God has expressed His will; their 
observance also is to be regarded as a moral ser- 
vice.) ‘Works of the law,” therefore, are gen- 
erally all works that are done (and are) in con- 
formity with the requisitions of the Divine law.— 
Yet this is only a preliminary and entirely gen- 
eral definition. For then the question immedi- 
ately arises: But why then no justification by 
them? or (since the idea of ‘“‘being justified” 
itself still awaits elucidation), why does Paul 
then point entirely away from them to something 
entirely different? for thus much at least is im- 
plied init.. The common answer is: If man only 
performed such ‘works of the law,” all would 
be well, he would then be justified thereby: but 
this he does not, and cannot do; therefore of 
course in this way there is no justification possi- 
ble. But this answer of itself cannot satisfy; it 
reminds us too strongly of alucus a non lucendo ; 
the ‘‘works of the law” would then, strictly 
speaking, have their name from the fact that 
they are not performed, from their non-exis- 
tence. On the other hand a man certainly can 
(even of himself) do ‘works of the law,” can 
fulfil moral demands of the law (nay, he can do 
that much easier than have faith). But what he 
thereby accomplishes, is only épya, ‘ works” 
(on which account Paul in the Romans instead 
of épya véuov uses also the abridged expression 
épya), i. e., 1. They are only single, isolated acts 
of obedience, here an épyor, there an épyor, and 
therefore even if the particular act corresponds 
to the particular requirement, yet this never 
completely satisfies the idea of the law, as an 
integral whole, and all trust in these, therefore, 
as if one could by these isolated “works” really 
fulfil the will of God, is perverted trust. The 
whole law—=God’s will, demands fulfilment. This 
presents the unsatisfactoriness of the works of 
the law more particularly as extensive. But 2. 
it presents it also intensively: the works, even 
because they are works, are only external acts of 
obedience. But the law demands fulfilment by 
the whole man. ‘‘ Works of the law” can never 
satisfy it; and confidence in them, therefore, as 
if one could endure God’s judgment on the 
ground of these, is always unfounded. The ful- 
filment of the law requires first and last a temper 
of mnd answerable thereto. In the law God re- 
quires obedience to His will: to fulfil it, there- 
fore, man must himself be filled with the spirit 
of this obedience, and that not a merely external, 
seeming obedience, but a genuine one, whose 
source is inlovetoGod. But now the fulfilment, 
both of the former requirement and of this letter, 
is shipwrecked on the sinfulness of man, in con- 
sequence of which he cannot of himself rise 
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above that want of unity and this externality of 
his moral acts, in consequence of which he ac- 
complishes only ‘‘works of the law,” and for 
that very reason does not attain to d:Kaiwore. 
First of all then there would be held up before 
the man the duty of perfectly fulfilling the law 
extensively and intensively, in contrast with the 
mere ‘works of the law.” But this would 
really accomplish nothing, because the defect is 
grounded in the sinfulness of man. There is 
therefore either no dicaiwocc, or it must eome in 
an entirely different way, and this way is ‘the 
faith of Jesus Christ.” 

These ‘works of the law’? Paul nowhere 
calls ‘good works:” he uses the term ‘ good 
works” only in the full sense of the word, to 
denote works which are really good, as being 
works of faith; which is just what the ‘works 
of law” are not, else dcxaiworc would come from 
them, and Faith would be superfluous.—Far less 
than by these even is the name of “‘ good works” 
deserved by those ‘‘ works” which have come 
up within the Christian period and been imposed 
as conditions of salvation. These have been 
only a new form of the ‘‘ works of the law,’ and 
therefore Lutusr, as is well known, found in 
the Pauline declarations respecting these his 
most effective weapons against the Romish 
‘works of the law” and the false confidence 
reposed in them. On the other hand, it is true, 
he urges most distinctly and forcibly that, as be- 
ing mere human ordinances, the ecclesiastical 
‘“<works of the law’? do not even stand on an 
equality with the “‘works of the law”’ of the 
Jews, which at least were commanded by God, 
and that therefore it is so much the more perverse 
to trust in them. This is the Roman Catholic 
form of the ‘‘ works of the law.” But they are 
perpetually undergoing new transformations, 
and coming up again with the old pretensions 
(less and less justified as these continually are), 
agreeably to the natural leaning of man to a 
righteousness of works. Especially does he find 
it easy (to say nothing of observances essentially 
and from the beginning serving this perverse 
end) to turn even well intended usages and in- 
stitutions, in themselves salutary, into a ‘“‘law,” 
and then to set his trust upon the observance of 
these. Nay, even the exercises which are meant 
to further the life of faith as opposed to the legal 
life, are themselves too often turned again into 
“¢ works of the law.” 

b) Signification of dtxaiworc, Passing now 
to dtxatiwotc, the term of chief import, we 
ask what is the signification of this? 

This question is most easily answered, if we 
start from Paul’s denial: ‘‘not by the works of 
the law.” The Jew believes that he é épy. v. 
duxacovra. What does this mean, what is expected 
by the man who believes this? Evidently this 
belief does not imply his making to himself the 
ethical statement: if I do the ‘‘works of the law,” 
I shall be — made righteous (justus reddor), that 
is, by God. For certainly he who does the works 
of the law, does not expect a subsequent justwm 
reddi by God; his doing the works of the law in 
itself constitutes him and proves him (according 
to the supposition) a justus. He is not therefore 
expecting, as necessary to this, that God shall first 
translate him intothe moral conditions of a justus. 
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No: the thought ‘justified. by the works of the 
law” conveyed to the Jew the idea of a judgment 
of God pronounced upon him, as being one who 
accomplished the ‘‘ works of the law:” and no- 
thing can therefore be better established than 
the forensic, declaratory signification of dcxacovv: 
taken, in the first instance, in its most general 
sense. As to the precise nature of the judgment, 
it was primarily, simply the sentence: Thou art 
a dixatog [righteous, just man.—R.]. This was 
what the man needed to render complete his 
living ‘‘after the law,” and thus dicaiwc, what 
he needed to make his claim before the law per- 
fect: namely, the Divine judgment that he was 
thereby dixaso¢; even had he wished to derive 
from it nothing else than the certainty that he 
was dixatoc. With this he would then have had 
the lofty, ennobling, and blessed consciousness 
of God’s taking pleasure in him, of God’s gracious 
dispositions towards him. But the judgment of 
God, we know, is never, so to speak, a mere 
judgment in words, but is also a judgment. in 
deeds, that is, the favor of God to any one shows 
itself in actual blessing. To this, to the obtain- 
ing of the blessing of God, and averting of His 
curse, the expectation of him, who occupied 
himself with the works of the law, was directed, 
agreeably to the Divine promises. This blessing 
was, as is known, primarily a temporal one, 
temporal good fortune and prosperity, the dwell- 
ing in the promised land. 

If we apply this to the position which the 
gospel, denying dvxaiworc && épy. v. assumes: “a 
man is justified by the faith of Christ,” the sense 
naturally is: the judgment is uttered respecting 
him who believes on Jesus Christ, that he is déacoc. 
(How this is brought about, so that the sentence: 
Thou art dixacog, is itself dixacov, righteous, by rea- 
sonof the sacrificial death of Christ, is in this pas. 
sage only intimated, vers. 19, 20, 21, and is else 
where more explicitly established by Paul.) 
The main point is first the fact [das “ dass’’] 
of this judgment, namely that the Divine com- 
placeney and satisfaction is attested thereby: 
but then, as intimated above all, the whole weight 
falls upon the manifestation of this in act, upon 
the effect of this judgment, and hence, upon the 
certainty of Divine Blessing (instead of curse). 
This blessing then, itis understood, comprehends 
a sum of manifestations, partly internal, and 
enjoyed even in the earthly life, but in part such 
as are only realized in eternity, and make up 
the fruition of the heavenly ‘‘inheritance.” 
This elucidation makes it clear that dcxaliworc is 
not to be taken as immediately identical with 
the forgiveness of sins; for the theory of a d- 
katovobar é& épy. v. implies the expectation of a 
dicatworg not connected with forgiveness of sins; 
since the claim is here to a justification founded 
on a doing of the works of the law, and not on a 
transgression of the law. In this justifying “by 
the faith of Christ’’ then, which becomes neces- 
sary for the very reason that, on account of our 
sinfulness being justified, is not possible ‘‘by 
the works of the law ” — the forgiveness of sin, 
of the transgression of the law, is no doubt an 
integral, nay, more, the fundamental element of 
the dvxaiworc, it is in the full sense an Act of 
Pardon. — The elements into which the dcxalwoug 
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consequences which grow out of the dvkaiwouc, 
are then found in detail (partially at least), in 
chap. iii., (and also in chap. iv.), where the re- 
ference to the “Blessing,” in opposition to the 
“curse” (agreeably to our exposition), as well 
as to the ‘“‘inheritance,”’ is instructive. And if 
at the beginning of chap. iii. the receiving of 
the Holy Ghost is described as an effect of 
‘faith’ (as opposed to the works of the law), it 
is unwarrantable to urge this against the forensic, 
declaratory sense of justification, as if it signi- 
fied an internal transformation, a translation 
from the flesh into the Spirit, ete. For the im- 
mediate reference here is to the receiving of the 
Spirit as a Divine blessing, the communication of 
a gracious benefit, as a sign and evidence of the 
Divine good will, an evidence of pardon. This 
gift of the Spirit, it is indisputably true, creates 
a new life, and itis given to this end, but this 
view is second in order.—Nay, this new life itself 
is also to be regarded asa Divine grace. Ackaz- 
ovv therefore is an effective act only in the 
above named sense, that God’s approving judg- 
ment is shown also in act, or that God’s judgment 
consists in real blessings. It is not an effective 
act in the sense that ducacoty of itself signifies an 
infusio justitie of any sort, new life, or the like.— 
Unquestionably the ‘faith of Jesus Christ” 
leads not merely to dixaiworc, but also to a new 
“living with Christ,” which is grounded upon a 
“dying with Christ” (of which there is a brief 
mention of this section vers. 19, 20). But this 
is not comprehended in dvxaiworc as Paul uses it ; 
for this idea he has the entirely different turn 
of thought and expression quoted above. There- 
fore no one should confound what Paul expressly 
keeps apart (e. g., as he plainly does in the rela- 
tion of Rom. vi. to the preceding chapters). 
ArxatwO7va is not identical with the origination 
of a new life. In this passage especially (ver. 
19 sq.) Paul’s allusion to the new life that had 
arisen in him through faith in Jesus Christ, 
serves, strictly speaking, only as a reason why 
he no longer seeks dixaiworc through the ‘works 
of the law,” but through faith in Christ. Through 
the crucifixion with Christ the man of the law 
has been slain in him, and a new man has arisen 
who lives in “faith in Christ.” The new man 
therefore is he who knows his dixaiwoic to be 
grounded on faith in Christ. It is a sign of the 
new man, it belongs to his nature to live ‘in the 
faith of Jesus Christ,” and to seek and find in 
that, instead of in the law, his dixaiworce. But it 
does not follow from this that d:cacwO7var means 
the same as to become a new man. 

But, allowing that dcxaiwouc is not to be identi- 
fied with the origination of a new life, does not 
the latter precede the d:xaiwouc, and is it not, not 
unfrequently, the material ground of it? This 
brings us 

c) To the idea of ‘* faith,” and its relation to 
Justification. ‘The faith of Jesus Christ” leads 
to justification, and this alone does not the 
works of the law, is what Paul declares with 
such distinctness. But in what way? Has 
Faith this effect inasmuch as, according to what 
has been touched upon above, the believer ap- 
propriates to himself the death and the life of 
Christ = the old man is slain and a new one 
planted in him, so that God, with reference to 





this, even though the new life is only in its be~ 
ginning, yet recognizing in the beginning the 
guarantee of the rest, acquits him of sin, and 
bestows upon him blessing and grace, that is 
justifies him in the forensic sense, and then im- 
plants in him still further such life, with the 
effective method of the justification? This must 
be denied decidedly: for this simple reason, 
that otherwise the ground of justification, in the 
mind of God, would consist in something else 
than that which the faith of the believer appre- 
hends as its ground, and so his faith would 
really be an illusion. For 1. ‘The believer 
believes on Christ,” is equivalent to saying that 
he recognizes in Christ, and particularly in 
Christ’s sacrificial death, the ground of his justi- 
fication. 2. The believer, through his faith 
in Christ, undoubtedly comes to a new life, but 
this life is and abides, as our passage itself shows, 
essentially and above all a life in faith, and in 
faith on Christ’s death (ver. 20); in the convic- 
tion of being justified before God by this death, 
from which then follows a life according to God’s 
will in the special ethical sense, and transforma- 
tion of the whole direction of the will. The real 
ground of justification, therefore, cannot consist 
in the believer’s new life itself, but in that in 
which he himself, renouncing the works of the 
law, seeks and continually finds it, namely, in 
Christ’s atoning death. Else were he entangled 
in a delusion.’ And faith justifies simply be- 
cause it is, as it were, our unreserved assent to 
the reconciliation already effected in Christ. It 
needs only that, for through the atoning death 
of Christ, provided any one will not deny its 
value, the grace of God is already won for us 
all; therefore, there remains nothing on our 
part but to say Yes to it (manus apprehendens). 
Without this, that grace cannot become our own; 
through it, it does become our own, since an 
earning of it, or a making ourselves worthy of it, 
is no longer needful; but, on the contrary, every 
such thought derogates somewhat from the merit 
of Christ. Nothing further then is needed than 
just this ‘believing ;”’ we need not fancy this too 
little when taken in its simple sense = “to trust,” 
‘*to place confidence in,” and we need not sup- 
pose we must first make its idea as it were more 
complete by taking in its effects, in order to be 
able to acknowledge faith as the condition* of 
justification. Were faith to be made more than 
the condition of justification, were it to be made 
its ground, we might intensify its idea as much 
as we would, it would still be too little. But 
now, as on the one hand, Faith utters its Amen 
to the reconciliation accomplished in Christ, and 
thus makes the man partaker of it,—that is, jus- 
tifies him, so does it also lay hold of this death 
itself, which has wrought for it so great a bene- 
fit — the man who has heretofore lived, dies with 
Christ and through Christ, but there comes instead 
(not out of faith, but out of Christ, yet not with- 
out faith), a new man, who lives to God, but ever 
henceforth seeks the ground of God’s favor in 
nothing else than in Christ. This trust comes 
more and more completely into exercise with the 
new life that springs up, instead of being now 
superfluous. (This is the double hand of faith.) 


_*(Thore need be no mistake about the meaning of “condi 
tion” here : conditio sine gua non.—R.] 
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By what is said above, the idea of faith is not 
in any way unduly weakened. Even though 
man can do nothing more than apprehendere what 
isin God and Christ, yet this very apprehendere 
is the greatest and especially the hardest thing 
that (sinful) man can do. For itimplies nothing 
less than a giving of all honor to God, and not 
to one’s self, a willingness to renounce one’s own 
reason, one’s own merits, one’sown will. Hence, 
even this man cannot have of himself, but God 
must bring him thereto. And he does.it by the 
pedagogy of the “law” ‘unto Christ.” On 
this, see the next chapter, although it is already 
intimated in yer. 19 of this. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 11-13.—Srarxe:—The Apostles also 
had their faults, and sometimes committed great 
errors of conduct (1 John i. 8). What? Are 
ministers then, whose authority is so much less 
than that of the Apostles, to be expected not to 
err and sin? Therefore, follow them no further 
than they follow Christ.—Even though a thing 
be done with good intention, yet, so far as it is 
wrong in itself, or as any scandal arises thereby, 
it cannot be excused or defended by its good 
intention. When of two evils one must be 
chosen, it is better to let a scandal arise than to 
do anything that may prejudice evangelical 
truth.—Even children of God and great saints 
are capable of being very easily and suddenly 
surprised and overcome by the fear of man, 
when they do not sufficiently watch over them- 
selves.—HxEpinceR:—When faults, scandals in 
doctrine and life are prevalent, it is not for us 
to be silent, to strike sail and run before the 
wind, but to stand fast in our place.—QUESNEL: 
—The higher one stands, the more measured and 
guarded his conduct should be. 

[Catvin:—How cautiously we ought to guard 
against giving way to the opinions of men, lest we 
turn aside from the right path! If this happened 
to Peter, how much more easily to us.—LUTHER :-— 
Such examples are written for our consolation. 
If Peter fell, [may likewise fall. If he rose again, 
I may algo rise again. This comfort they take 
away, who say, the saints do not sin.—This is a 
wonderful matter! God preserved the church, 
being yet young, and the gospel, by one person. 
Paul alone standeth to the truth, for he had lost 
Barnabas, his companion, and Peter was against 
him. So sometimes one man is able to do more 
in a council than the whole council besides.—R. | 

[Burxitr:—Such as sin openly, must be re- 
proved openly.—No bands of friendship must 
keep the ministers of God from reproving sin. A 
notorious fault must be reproved with much 
boldness and resolution. If such as are eminent 
in the church fall, they fall not alone; many do 
fall with them.—What a constraining power 
there is in the example of eminent persons. He 
is said to compel, in Scripture, not only who 
doth violently force, but who, being of authority, 
doth provoke by his example.—The errors of 
those that do rule, become rulers of error. Men 
sin through a kind of authority, through the 
sins of those who are in authority.—R. ] 

How many rejoice at Paul’s defence of the 
liberty of the gospel against Peter’s weakness, 





who themselves will not receive rebuke as Peter 
did—nay, are very popes at heart. For there 
are popes in pews as well as in pulpits, besides 
the pope who openly claims to be such; Chris- 
tian liberty suffers from them all.—The fear of 
man, of popular opinion often becomes to us as au: 
thoritative as decrees and Papal bulls to others.— 
Peter will not commune with Gentile Christians 
longer; so he might act if he would, as Peter, 
but as an Apostle, he thus made terms of commu- 
nion against the truth of the gospel. He was 
condemned; do we never seek to bind the con- 
science not only ‘“‘in meats and drinks,” but as 
respects communion with other Christians?— 
When such conduct ceases to bea private choice, 
and becomes public scandal, it should be re- 
buked by one set for the defence of the truth of 
the gospel.—The yet remaining power of narrow 
national and social and religious prejudices in 
those who profess Christ as ‘all and in all.” 
How strong in Peter; once so strong in Paul, 
but now crucified with Christ.—R. ] 

Ver. 14. Spunzr:—The whole life of Chris- 
tians has, besides God’s glory, the end and aim 
that the truth of the gospel and pure doctrine 
may be established; those sins, therefore, are 
great above others, whereby any may be misled 
as to the truth of the gospel.—SrarKse:—So 
soon as it is taught by words or deeds that any- 
thing more is necessary to salvation than the 
grace of God and faith, so soon is the truth of 
the gospel wounded.—In the matter of scandals, 
one who either maliciously or heedlessly causes 
them, has justly reckoned against him and im- 
puted by God, what thereafter arises out of them, 
and thus the sin may become more grievous 
through its consequences.—RirGuR:—O God! if 
I ever err, give me a frankspoken Paul to warn 
me and make me on the spot or afterwards as mild 
in yielding, as Peter !—Hnusner:—Things that 
trouble peace may arise even among children and 
messengers of God. In Acts xiii. 18. xv. 31, similar 
things are mentioned. Behold the imperfection 
of the earthly life! only above is harmony for- ~ 
ever undisturbed. The kingdom of Christ, never- 
theless, advances even through weak instruments. 

Public rebuke: 1. admissible, yes, necessary, 
when anything has been done that perplexes 
consciences; 2. howshallitbe conducted? Un- 
doubtedly by free exposition of its evil conse- 
quences, but then chiefly by renewed and more 
thorough assertion of the truth of the Gospel: 
not with personal reproaches; and above all, in 
brotherly love; 8. difficult; therefore examine 
thyself well, whether thou be called or at all 
events fitted therefor, that thou destroy not 
more good than thou restorest ; and if thou per- 
ceivest thyself not skilled, leave it: for after all 
it is not thou that rebukest and God knows well 
enough how to choose His own instruments. In 
all cases do it not without earnest looking up to 
God, that in the discharge of it He will keep 
thee as from the fear of man, so none the less 
from vanity, haughtiness and a loveless temper. 

Ver. 15. Srarke:—The preéminence which 
we who are born of Christian ancestry have 
above others, must not be misused to the preju- 
dice of divine grace; we must be none the less 
certain that the grace of Christ alone, not our 
descent from Christian parents, can save us. 
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Ver. 16. Luraur:—Understand we this article 
rightly and purely? Then have we the true 
heavenly sun. But if we lose it, we have noth- 
ing else than a hellish darkness.—A troubled, 
wretched conscience should keep no thought or 
remembrance of the law, nor should oppose to 
the anger and judgment of God anything else 
than the sweet comforting word of Christ, which 
is a word of grace, of forgiveness of sins, of 
everlasting life and blessedness. But to do this 
is especially hard. For the fearfulness of the 
conscience keeps us from well apprehending 
Christ, and temps us often to let Him go, and 
to fall back upon the thought of law and sin,.— 
As a Jew, through the works which he does after 
God’s law, cannot be justified, how then should 
a monk be justified, by his order, a priest by his 
authority, a philosopher by his skill and wis- 
dom, a sophistical theologian by his sophistry ? 
Wise, pious, and righteous as men may become 
on earth through their reason and God’s law, 
yet they are by all their works, merits, masses, 
and by the best of all their righteousness and 
acts of worship, not righteous before God.—Riz- 
GreR:—What thou art by nature and canst boast 
concerning thy good bringing up, thy refined 
education, thy works of the law, distinguish 
thee doubtless above many others. Thou art not 
bidden to throw that entirely away. What of 
quiet days, and advantage to thy health, and the 
like this secures to thee, enjoy. But into the 
secret chamber of judgment, where God and the 
conscience have to do with one another concern- 
ing the forgiveness of sins, this is not to intrude. 
Through no work of the law shall we ever bring 
it to pass that God will justify us, forgive our 
sins, bestow on us access to His grace, and the 
hope of future glory; that we learn alone from 
God’s word and promise in Christ. 

Ver. 17. Rrscer:—If I would suffer this thing 
again to become uncertain to me, namely, that I, 
leaving all works behind, should be justified 
through Christ alone; if I would be mistrustful 
about that, as if I had brought myself into sin 
by such a disparagement of works; if I fell back 
again upon works, as chanced to Peter, I should 
make Christ a minister of sin.—Luraur:—Every 
one who teaches that faith in Christ doth not 
justify, unless a man also keep the law, such a 
one makes Christ a minister of sin, 7. e, he makes 
out of him a law-teacher, who teaches just that, 
and nothing else that Moses teaches. So can 
Christ then be no Saviour and grace-giver, but 
would be only acruel tyrant, who required of us 
merely impossible things, not one of which any 
man can fulfil. [For the other view of this 
passage see Exrg. Norses. — Burkitt: —The 
Apostle rejects the inference of the adversaries 
of the doctrine of justification by faith with the 
greatest abhorrence and detestation. It is no 
new prejudice, though a very unjust one, against 
this doctrine of justification by faith alone, that 
it opens a door tolicentiousness and makes Christ 
the minister of sin.—R. ] 

Ver. 18. Srarxe:—Teachers should take good 
care, that what they tear down with one hand, 
that they may not build up again with the other. 

Ver. 19. Rizger.—I have not run away from 
the law like an escaped rogue. It has cost a 
death, I have made trial of the law before, and 





learnt well, how far the law carries us, and 
what is impossible toit. But now, as in the case 
of a marriage dissolved by death, I am lawfully 
divorced from the law. I have no desire to knit - 
this bond again.—LutHeRr:—St. Paul could have 
said nothing of mightier force against the right- 
eousness that is supposed to come through the 
law, than just what he here saith: I have died 
to the law, I have nothing at all more to do with 
it, it concerns me nothing, nor can it justify me.— 
These words are most full of comfort, and let 
them come in mind to any one in time of temp- 
tations and afflictions, and be in his heart rightly 
and thoroughly understood. Such a one would 
without doubt be well able to stand against all 
danger and dread of death, against all manner 
of terrors of conscience and of sin, though they 
fell as vehemently upon him as ever they could.— 
Happy he who, when his conscience falls into 
distress and temptation, that is, when sin assails 
and the law accuses him, then can say: What 
matters that to me; for I have died to thee. 
But if thou wilt ever dispute with me concern- 
ing sins, go, bury thyself with the flesh and its 
members, my servants pass then in review, 
plague and crucify them as thou wilt; but me, 
the conscience, it is for thee to leave, in peace 
as queen. For thou hast no concern with me 
since I have died to thee and live now to Christ.— 
It is a strange, curious, and unheard of speech, 
that to live to the law is as much as to die to 
God, and to die to the law as much as to live to 
God. These two sentences are completely and 
entirely athwart the reason, therefore also no 
sophist as law teacher can understand them. 
But do thou give diligence that thou learn well 
to understand them, namely thus, that who now 
will live to the law, that is, practise himself in 
its works, and keep the same, in order that he 
may thereby be justified, such a one is a sinner 
and abides a sinner, and therefore condemned 
to everlasting death and damnation. For the 
law can make him néither righteous nor blessed, 
but if it begins to accuse him in right earnest, 
it only kills him.- Therefore to live, to the law 
is, in truth, nothing else than to die to God, and 
to die to the law is nothing else than to live 
to God; now to live to God, this is to become 
righteous through grace and faith on Christ, 
without any works or law.—StTarKe:—The end 
of our freedom from the law is not, that we may 
live to ourselves, but that we may live to God and 
Christ. 

Ver. 20. In Starxke:—Christ on His cross 
was to be regarded as the surety and head of the 
whole human race; therefore, in His person the 
whole human race was also crucified. Espe- 
cially have believers part in the death of Christ, 
because faith brings with it a perfect union and 
fellowship between Christ and the faithful.— 
BerLens. Bisire:—Faith binds us to the cross 
of Christ, and there nothing of the old man will 
remain and be spared. Faith and the cross are 
to one another very near. Therefore, worldly 
wisdom turns its back on faith. Many with 
their faith will even separate the cross from it- 
self; they make of faith a cross before the cross, 
and say of the other, away, away with it!—This 
is the method of stepping over from the law to 
the gospel, only through the death of the old 
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Adam, and his peculiar life. It makes a huge 
corpse. <‘‘I live.”—No more after my own wil- 
ling and working, but in another spirit. We 
must lose ourselves. A man lives then most 
blessedly, when he lives not to himself. There 
must be in the heart another I. The old I must 
lose itself. But what says the self-love and sel- 
fishness that would gladly keep its life, and seek 
in everything what pleases it, that will not hate 
its own soul, affections, desires, dispositions, 
and sensual cravings? Its word is:-That am I! 
that is from me! that is in me! therefore, that is 
mine! that befits me! that pleases me! that is 
so with me! It demands, therefore, from God 
and man rest, life, love, honor, obedience, trust, 
help, assistance, comfort, and enjoyment. O 
what a heavy stone of stumbling is self-love in 
Christ’s way !—[ Bunyan :—They only have ben- 
efit by Christ to eternal life, who die by His 
example, as well as live by His biood; for in 
His death was both merit and example; and 
they are like to missin the first, that are not 
concerned in the second.—R. ] 

Lutuer:—The very life that I live is Christ 
Himself, and therefore Christ and I are in this 
matter altogether one thing. None the less, it is 
true, there remains outwardly cleaving to me the 
old man that is under the law, but so far as con- 
cerns this matter, namely, that I be justified be- 
fore God, Christ and I cannot but be bound in 
the closest wise together, so that He lives in me 
and I again in Him.—Christ and my conscience 
should become one body, so that I should keep 
nothing else before my eyes than Jesus Christ. 
But if I turn my countenance away from Christ, 
and look alone upon myself, it is at once all over 
with me. For then straightway flashes into my 
mind: Christ is above in heaven, and thou here 
below on earth, how wilt thou now find the way 
up to Him? Then the reason quickly answers: 
I will lead a holy life, and do what the law bids 
me, and so enter into life, But when I thus look 
upon myself, and consider only what I am, or 
what I ought to be, and what I am bound to do, 
I lose Christ forthwith out of my sight, who yet 
alone is my righteousness and life; but when I 
have lost Him, there is no longer either help or 
counsel, but at the last desperation and eternal 
damnation must needs follow.—Buriens. BIBLE: 
—Christ is life not for Himself alone, but a bene- 
fit that willingly and freely communicates itself. 
Where now it finds a man who hates and for- 
sakes his own life, and lives no longer in his 
own self-love, in him Christ lives.—RircER:— 
If a man should hear of the fellowship of the 
cross of Christ alone, a man might form to him- 
self too joyless an image of my religion; but it 
is also a fellowship with His life. And my life 
in the flesh, my tarrying upon this battlefield 
of sin and grace, is given me for a proof how 
the Son of God once made a journey through the 
world, and remained constant to His Heavenly 
Father. 

[Joun Brown:—Paul here declares his expe- 
rience. The law has no more to do with me, and 
T have no more to do with it in the matter of jus- 
tification. —Christ died and in Him I died; Christ 
revived andin HimI revived. The law has killed 
me, and by doing so, it has set me free from it- 
self. The life I now have, is not the life of a 





man under the law, but the life of a man delivered 
from the law.—Christ’s relations to God are my 


relations. His views are my views; His feelings 
my feelings. He is the soul of my soul, the life 
of my life. My state, my sentiments, my conduct 


are all Christian.—‘‘It is but right that I should 
be entirely devoted to Him who devoted Himself 
entirely for me.”—R. 

Lururer:—It is very true that I still live in 
the flesh, but be it now what life it may, that is 
still in me, I count it yet for no life at all; for it 
is, if one will view it aright, indeed no life, but 
rather a mask, under which another lives, 
namely Christ, who is truly my life, that thou 
canst not see, but hearest it alone. I live, to be 
sure, in the flesh; but I live not from the flesh 
or after the flesh, but in faith, from faith, and 
according to faith.—‘«Who loved me and gave 
Himself for me.” With these words Paul de- 
scribes in most comforting wise Christ’s office 
and priesthood. This now is His office, that He 
should reconcile us with God, give Himself up 
for our sins, &c. Therefore, thou must not 
make of Him a new law-giver that does away 
the old law and establishes a new in its place. 
Christ is no Moses, no taskmaster and lawgiver, 
but a grace-giver and compassionate Saviour. 
He is nothing else than a purely measureless 
and overflowing compassion, that suffers itself 
to be bestowed upon us, and also bestows itself. 
Setting forth Christ after such a way, thou 
rightly depictest Him. But if thou suffer Him 
to be portrayed to thee in other guise, thou 
mayest, in the time of temptation, be easily and 
quickly overthrown.—These words of Paul are 
an excellent example of a genuine and assured 
faith.—Accustom thyself to this, that thou ap-_ 
prehend this brief word, ‘‘me,”’ with certain faith, 
and doubtest not thereof, that thou also art in the 
number of those who are named with this little 
word ‘‘me.” For, as we cannot deny that we 
are one and all sinners, so can we also not deny 
that Christ died for our sins, that He might 
justify us through His death. For surely He 
has not died for this, that He should justify 
those that were righteous before, but that He 
should help poor sinners. Because then I feel 
and confess that I am a sinner, why should I 
not, on the other hand, also say that I am 
righteous because of Christ’s righteousness, es- 
pecially because I hear that- He has loved mz 
and given Himself for me. St. Paul believed it 
steadfastly and assuredly, and, therefore, also 
does he speak of it so freely and confidently. 
But may He who hath loved us and given Him- 
self for us, bestow on us grace, that we may be 
able, if only in part, to do the like and speak 
thus concerning ourselves.—[ Ligurroor :—Paul 
appropriates to himself, as Curysostom ob- 
serves, the love which belongs equally to the 
whole world. For Christ is, indeed, the per- 
sonal friend of each man individually; and is as 
much to him as if He had died for him alone.— 
R. 
ber. 21. StarKun:—The rejection of the grace 
of God, may take place: 1. by a denial of the 
perfect satisfaction of Christ ; 2. by setting along 
side of it our own merits, worthiness and right- 
eousness, as Popery does in doctrine, and many 
even in our churches do in fact; 8. by abusing 
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this grace to favor presumption, and to supersede 
sanctification; 4. when even sincere souls, in 
the feeling of their unworthiness, are much too 
timorous to appropriate grace to themselves, and 
think they must first have arrived at this or that 
degree of holiness, before grace can avail them 
any thing; 5. when tempted ones from a lack of 
feeling conclude that they have fallen out of 
grace again. 

Luruer:—The righteousness that comes from 
the law is nothing else than mere contempt and 
rejection of God’s grace, whereby the death of 
Christ becomes unworthy and unavailing. Who 
is, indeed, so eloquent that he can sufficiently 
portray and bring to light, what itis to reject 
the grace of God? or to make out that Christ 
has died in vain? It is hard to have to talk of 
any useless dying; but to say that Christ has 
died in vain, that is too much, that is quite too 
villanous a word, for it is nothing less than to 
say that Christ ig wholly unprofitable, is noth- 
ing worth.—If any one will make out Christ’s 
death an unprofitable thing, he must also make 
His resurrection, His glorious triumph over sin, 
death, ete, His kingdom, heaven, earth, God 
Himself, God’s majesty and glory, and in brief 
all things together contemptible and useless.— 
These great, mighty, and terrible thunderclaps, 
which St. Paul in his writings brings down from 
heaven against our own righteousness, that 
comes from the law, ought, by good right, to 
terrify us from it.—When the world hears such 
a charge, it will not at all believe that it is true; 
for it does not allow that a man’s heart could be 
so wicked that he should reject the grace of 
God, and count Christ’s death a despicable thing, 
and yet for all that, this sin is of allin the world 
the most common. Whoever will be righteous 
outside of faith in Christ, such a one casts away 
God’s grace, and despises the death of Christ, 
though in words he speak as highly and honora- 
bly thereof, as ever he knows how to speak. 

Vers. 19-21. To live to God, our end; 1. 
What is thereby required? 2. Condition of ac- 
complishing it; the way thereto is dying—to 
the law: this again is possible only through be- 
ing crucified with Christ.—To be crucified with 
Christ: 1. something difficult, requires nothing 
less than that we place ourselves under God’s 
sentence of condemnation; 2. indispensably ne- 
cessary: else there can be no life to God.—To 
die with Christ—to live to God; this is the preg- 
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nant definition of true Christianity.—I live, yet 
no longer I, but Christ liveth in me: a bold ex- 
pression; but so mustit be in the case of a Chris- 
tian; one’s own Ego must vanish, and in place 
of it Christ must rule in us.—Christ lives in me: 
1. can we say so, when even yet there 1s much sin 
in us? 2. When can we say so? when at least it 
is He, in whom alone we seek our righteousness ? 
The Christian’s life a double life: a. Proof: 1. 
the joyful attestation: Christ livesin me; 2. he 
must humbly acknowledge and in manifold ways 
experience; I yet live in the flesh. 65. What is 
to be done, that he, so long as he lives and what- 
ever his life in the flesh, may not live to the 
flesh, but to Him who, etc.—Living in faith on 
the Son of God, who loved us, and gave Himself 
for us: 1. the blessed prerogative, 2. the sacred 
duty of the Christian.—In Lisco:—The life in the 
faith of the Son of God: 1. what it presupposes 
inus. Ver. 19: the death of the old natural 


‘life—the being crucified with Christ; 2. wherein 


it essentially consists? Ver. 20: in entire self- 
surrender to the Son of God, in being filled and 
permeated with His love, which to the true Chris- 
tian is the one moving spring of all his actions; 
8. what value has it? Ver. 21, it serves to the 
glory of the grace of God, and the praise of the 
death of Christ. 

To say Christ has also loved me, and given 
Himself for me, is the height of faith’s achieve- 
ments, simple as it appears.—Reject not the 
grace of God! an admonition as earnest as need- 
ful.—To reject God’s grace the greatest of all 
sins. When is this done? (see above.)—Christ 
died in vain? 1. that cannot be; such a deed of 
love must have a high end; 2. and yet for how 
many has He died in vain !—Christ would have 
died in vain! the severest condemnation possible 
of every kind of righteousness of works.—To 
seek righteousness from works; as foolish (for 
Christ cannot have died in vain), as simple (it re- 
jects that which was God’s own most glorious 
work of Love). [Then Christ died without 
cause.” Did such a person die. Then while we 
may account for His life by other theories, there 
is no sufficient reason for His death, save that 
which Paul preached: Full pardon, entire sal- 
vation, to every one who by faith lays hold of 
Christ as dying for him. Any other view is in- 
consistent with God’s wisdom, frustrates God’s 
grace as well.—Self-salvation must ever deny a 
sufficient purpose in that death.—R. } 
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PAUL OPPOSES THE LEGAL VIEW rrseLr, WHICH THROUGH THE FALSE TEACH- 
ERS HAD FOUND ENTRANCE AMONG THE GALATIANS. 


Cuapter III. 1—VI. 10. 


A. Remonstrance and expression of astonishment, at the contradiction into 
which this brings them with their own experience respecting the receiving 


of the Spirit. 


(Cuarrer iii. 1-5.) 


1  O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched [did bewitch]' you, that ye should not 
obey the truth [omit this clause]? before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been [was]’ evi- 


2 dently set forth, crucified among you [set forth among you, crucified] 7 


This only 


would I learn of you, Received ye the Spirit by the works of the law [was it by 
the works of the law that ye received the Spirit],° or by the hearing of faith? 
3 Are ye so foolish? having begun in [with]* the Spirit, are ye now made perfect by 
4 [being made’ perfect with] the flesh? Have ye suffered [or experienced ]|* so many 


5 things in vain? 


if it be yet [really] in vain. 


He therefore that ministereth to you 


the Spirit, and worketh miracles among [or miraculous powers in] you doeth he it by 
the works of the law, or by the hearing of faith ? 


1Ver. 1—[As a rule the English simple past tense is the better rendering of the Greek aorist.—R. 

2 Ver. 1.—T} add. wn wWeiBerOar is to be omitted with Lachmann and Tischendorf. A gloss from Gal. v.7. [Omitted 
in &, A. B. and others; by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth, Lightfoot.—R. ] f 

3 Ver. 1.— Ev duty is probably to be retained, on account of its difficulty, with D. E. F. L. K., although it is wanting in 
&, A. B. C. and omitted by Lachmann. [The uncial authority for it is not much stronger than for the clause above, but 
its omission is so much more readily accounted for than its insertion, that it is retained by Meyer, Ellicott, Wordsworth. 


Alford rejects it, Lightfoot is doubtful.—R.] 


4 Ver. 1.—[The K. V. by putting “among you” after “crucified,” destroys not only the emphasis which belongs to the 
latter, but also the proper connection of the former phrase.—R. ] 
5 Ver. 2.[The order of the Greek, given above, is to be preserved, as rendering the contrast more striking.—R. ] 


6 Ver. 3.—|The KE. V. renders the datives in this clause differently. Ivevmarte. 
“by the flesh,” but “with the Spirit,” “with the flesh.”—R.] 


- gapKé, not ‘in the Spirit” and 


7 Ver. 3._[’EmwcureAcia Ge, passive, not middle, “being made complete,” not “completing yourselves.”—R.] 
8 Ver. 4—[The meaning of é7 d44e7e is open to discussion. Schmoller renders “erfahren.” See Exzc. Notrs.—R.] 
9Ver.5.—[Avvdpmets év uty; the two interpretations of this phrase are indicated above. See Exra. Norzs.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. O foolish Galatians.—Direct ad- 
dress, because Paul now, for the first time after 
his historical account, turns to the readers. It 
is, therefore, a trustworthy intimation that a 


_ new section begins here, and that all which pre- 


cedes belonged together. ‘‘Foolish:” that they 


“had given up the better, genuine knowledge, is 


what Paul wishes to prove to them in the whole 
Epistle; this is, in fact, implied in the very 
opening words, chap. i. 6. His particular mo- 
tive for expressing himself precisely thus here, 
and in general for expressing himself with es- 
pecial emphasis, is that, although a new section 
begins here, yet, for the writer, this beginning 
presupposes what precedes—that is, in the first 
instance the proof of the full apostolicity of his 
preaching generally, and then particularly the 
just cited rebuking of Peter for conduct similar 
to theirs, concluding with the powerful words: 





“For, if righteousness come by the law, then 
Christ died without cause.” This very thought, 
so painful, that the Galatians, by their conduct, 
are declaring the greatest, act of God’s grace, 
the death of Christ, to have been in vain, may 
have been what impelled him to the vehement 
exclamation: © avéytot Taddract. For here 
also his astonishment and his censure have pri- 
mary reference to this death of Christ: ‘set 
before you, crucified.” [Jmromn and others have 
imagined a national peculiarity to be referred to 
here, which is altogether inadmissible. The 
Galatians were sprightly, not stupid, and dvdyro¢ 
marks not so much ‘‘ dullness” as ‘“foolishness,”’ 
want. of vovc, improper use of it. They were not 
popot, but avényrot.—R.] Who did bewitch 
you ?—So senseless and therefore incompre- 
hensible is the apostasy of the Galatians, that 
Paul explains their being led astray as an effect 
of magic. For what he immediately subjoins 
had actually taken place among them; naturally, 
therefore, this apostasy—to Judaism—was least 
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to be expected of them. For Christ’s atoning 
death and Judaistic legalism are at opposite 
poles to each other; the stronger the emphasis 
laid on the former, the most distant must be any 
thought of the latter. Comp. ii. 21. [Licur- 
root:—“ The word Backdvecv originally re- 
ferred to witchery by spells and incantations, 
but in actual use it denotes the blighting influ- 
ence of the evileye. It here involves two ideas: 
1) The baleful effect on the recipient, and 2) the 
envious spirit of the agent. The false teachers 
envy the Galatians this liberty in Christ, have 
an interest in subjecting them again to bondage. 
This idea, however, is subordinate to the other.” 
See Worpswortu, who quotes authorities for 
both ideas. There may be allusion to the notion 
that the power of the sorcerer was felt whenever 
the eye of the recipient rested on him,* in the 
expression ‘‘before whose eyes,” as if keeping 
their eyes on that object would have preserved 
them from this bewitching; but this must not be 
pressed.—R. | 

Before whose eyes Jesus Christ was 
evidently set forth.—Portrayed before the 
eyes, of course, by means of preaching, but the 
expression hints at the pains which Paul took 
to make known to them the crucified One, and 
to bring Him as near as possible to them. This 
is done designedly, in order to contrast the more 
strongly with this the apostasy that had taken 
place, and to justify the astonishment which he 
expresses. Among you strengthens the state- 
ment still further: in the midst of you, by oral 
communication, not merely from a distance by 
letters. The following is the simplest explana- 
tion: ‘‘ Before your eyes,” so distinctly points 
out the meaning; ‘‘to paint,” as that of mpoe- 
ypaon, that we cannot hesitate to accept it, 
although the compound verb does not occur 
elsewhere in this sense. Wrirsrner: ‘But as 
ypagev is very frequently used of painting, 
there is little occasion for hesitation in extend- 
ing the signification to the regularly formed 
compound, even though there were no further 
warrant for it. In the New Testament there are 
other drag Aeydueva, both in form and meaning, 
and as to.the latter in this case we have also the 
voice of the Greek Fathers.” To give mpo a 
temporal reference [Mryer, Atrorp, and others. 
—R.] is less suited to the context, while the 
local signification corresponds with ‘before 
whose eyes.” [The safest rendering is that of 
the E. V. Liaurroot says of the verb: ‘ This 
is the common word to describe all public no- 
tices and proclamations; hence: programme;” 
and this is, on the whole, preferable. Worps- 
worTH finds here an allusion to the heathen 
practice of carrying amulets to guard against 
witchcraft, and to the Jewish custom of binding 
phylacteries between the eyes. ‘‘ Who bewitched 
you, before whose eyes was written and bound 
up by me, as your frontlet of Faith, your spirit- 
ual Phylactery, Christ crucified; and who had, 
as [ thought, been thus guarded by me against 
all the envious fascination of your spiritual ene- 





[{* Coleridge paints this in his wierd lines : 
“So deeply had she drunken in 
That look, those shrunken, serpent eyes, 
That all her features were resigned 
To this sole image in her mind.” Lady Christabel.—R.] 
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mies.”’ This is ingenious, but it presses unduly 
ithe allusion in the word ‘“‘ bewitched.”—R. ] 

Ver, 2, This only would I learn of you. 
—The unreasonableness of the apostasy is still 
further, and. now, indeed, for the first time, ex- 
pressly exposed. Not merely has the proclama. 
tion of Christ’s death on the cross been made 
among them, but, through faith thereon, they 
have already attained to the receiving of the 
Holy Ghost,—and yet are you disposed to turn 
away from that which has already so attested 
itself? ‘* Vide, quam efficaciter traciat locum ab 
expertentia.” Luturr. [* Learn” — obtain in- 
formation, not used ironically in the stricter 
sense of ‘‘learning as a disciple,” as Luruzr, 
BenceL, and others.—R.] He refers them to 
the receiving of the Spirit through faith, as a 
proof that it is Faith which works justification. 
For the Spirit can only be given by God to the 
man whom He justifies (not whom He reprobates) ; 
the gift of the Spirit is a token of grace, not of 
wrath.—‘ Only,” for this is the main question; 
by this—so far as the proof is to be sustained by 
facts—the thing is proved.The Spirit, gene- 
rally, not merely as the principle of miraculous 
gifts; ‘for Paul reminds the collective body of 
his readers of their receiving of the Spirit; not 
till ver. 5 are the duvdpece, as aspecies of the 
Spirit’s workings, particularly cited.” Muyrr. 
—By the hearing of faith‘ Through the 
preaching concerning faith,” is the right trans- 
lation, although not quite congruous with the 
first member, which has a subjective reference. 
[ Axo, ‘hearing,’ has a passive sense always 
in the New Testament, 7. ¢., it refers to what is 
heard (see Mryur, Exxicorr), ‘the preaching.” 
—Iliorewe, “of faith,” evidently an objective 
genitive. See Licurroor, Worpsworrn, against 
both the above positions. Most modern exposi- 
tors agree with Schmoller’s next remark on the 
meaning of rioric.—R.] Not = ‘through lis- 
tening to the faith,” since ricric is never = doc- 
trina fidei, but is only the subjective believing. 
‘‘Thatin the first member of the double question 
their own strength, and, in the second, the power 
of the gospel (= of preaching) is made promix 
nent, is quite natural, as it was through human 
strength that the Judaizing teachers would fain 
achieve that which was in truth only to be be. 
stowed by the might of the gospel.” WuireseLer 
That the “hearing” was accepted is understood, 
of course, since, from the ‘ hearing,” the gift of 
the Spirit proceeded (comp. Rom. x. 17); from 
preaching (sc. from believing) comes faith, and 
with it the Holy Ghost. : 

Ver. 3. Having begun with the Spirit. 
—You have made a beginning in the Christian 
life through the receiving of the Holy Ghost 
(ver. 2). Where a beginning is made, the next 
question is about the completion. Now—re- 
marks Paul with cutting irony, bringing home 
the sense of this avéyrov of their conduct—such a 
completion there is also with you; but with 
the flesh! 7. ¢., according to your and your 
false teachers’ fancy, this now is the true com- 
pletion; yet, in truth, it is no completion, but 
the direct opposite of it, an annihilation of the 
work begun, because it is a completion with the 
flesh. ‘‘Flesh” is the opposite of “Spirit,” and 
where the “flesh” reigns, the ‘Spirit’ must 
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give way. ‘‘The flesh,” of course, rises again 
to dominion, where there is a retrogression to 
the legal position; for therewith the Holy Ghost, 
which has been obtained only through faith, is 
necessarily lost; and where the ‘Spirit” is 
wanting, there is the “flesh.” [Meyer :— 
“Spirit and flesh do not describe Christianity 
and Judaism themselves, but the specific vital 
agencies in each, the Holy Spirit, and the un- 
spiritual, corporeally-physical human nature, 
leading contrary to God and to sin.”? The da- 
tives are both modal, indicating the manner in 
which the two actions took place.—R.] ’Emere- 
Activ signifies not merely ‘to end,” but ‘to com- 
plete,” consummare. ’Hritedciobe may be middle; 
if so, then itis simplest to take it as —do ye 
now bring to completion (s. c. the work begun) in 
the flesh. But éxireAeioOar does not occur in the 
New Testament in a middle sense, though it is 
thus used by profane writers. Hence, others 
take it as passive, ¢« g. Mryrr = you are 
brought to completion, sc., by the false teachers, 
inasmuch as they make of you people who lie 
under the dominion of the “flesh.” This ren- 
ders the reproach still sharper. Soalso LuruEr: 
instead of saying, carne consummastis, he sud- 
denly turns the address, and says: carne consum- 
mamini, which strictly signifies: Will you then 
let the matter be carried through with you in 
the flesh, and thereby be made completely right- 
eous ?—The present tense denotes that the Gala- 
tians are now engaged in this émureAciobas. 
Comp. i. 6.—Niv = cum magis magisque deberetis 
spirituales fiert relicta carne. BENGEL. 

Ver. 4. [Are ye so foolish ?—‘‘So very 
foolish are ye then?” obtwc being emphatic.—R. ] 
Have you experienced [or suffered] so 
many things in vain ?— Meyer, in connection 
with his explanation of ‘‘being made perfect,” 
interprets it as referring to the many burdensome 
performances connected with observing the law, 
which they had been obliged, by their new 
teachers, to undergo, in order, according to their 
notion, to become complete Christians. Having 
(according to Muyer) reminded them of these by 
éxited, he then lays before them the uselessness 
of such things by the exclamation (not question): 
‘*So many things,” efe.—This is evidently a 
strained interpretation, and it is, by no means, 
probable that this would have been described as 
a ra0eiv, or even that any such rafeiy is to be 
presumed to have taken place. It is, therefore, 
to be understood, either of sufferings and per- 
secutions, that they underwent, on account of 
their faith, or, since nothing is otherwise known 
of such, rabeiv is to be taken as vox media, with 
the general signification, ‘‘to experience,” here 
“to experience manifestations of Divine grace.” 
[While the use of the aorist seems conclusive 
against the view of Muyver, it is more difficult to 
decide which of the other two interpretations is 
to be taken. Though nothing be known of such 
‘sufferings,’ yet what more likely to occur? 
And if these arose from Judaizing influences, as 
was generally the case in Apostolic times, addi- 
tional point is given to the Apostle’s language. 
The other view, however, seems to give a greater 
logical unity to the passage, since vers. 38and 5 
both refer to ‘“ benefits.” But was not Paul, 
who gloried in tribulation, likely to cite ‘‘suffer- 








ings” also as evidences of spiritual benefits? 
These considerations, in connection with the 
fact that there is no other instance in the New 
Testament of such a neutral meaning of mdcyeuv, 
render it more prudent to follow the ancient 
versions and expositors, and adopt ‘‘suffered,”’ 
instead of ‘‘experienced.”—R. ] 

If it be only for really] in vain.—That 
is, if rather you are not in much worse case, as 
notorious backsliding is apt to make the man 
worse than he was before. This addition has 
special force against the interpretation of é4é- 
dere as ienoting persecutions, as with this it 
gives a scarcely intelligible sense; for the miti- 
gating thought, that perhaps the Galatians will 
yet bethink themselves, so that the zafeiy will 
not have been in vain, can hardly be in Paul’s 
mind here, where he meditates only severe re- 
buke [?], while the explanation: ‘if only in 
vain! ’=‘‘if it do not rather turn to your loss 
and greater condemnation,” in its turn is not in 
keeping with the reference of raeiv to sufferings 
endured. For although, when sufferings have 
been endured for the faith, assistance rendered 
by God in bearing them may make the guilt of 
a@ subsequent apostasy greater, the sufferings 
themselves cannot well be said to increase it. 
[Notwithstanding the high authorities for this 
interpretation, which intensifies instead of soften- 
ing ‘‘in vain,” it does seem more probable that 
Paul here leaves ‘‘a loophole of doubt.” If 
suffered is the thought implied, then as he re- 
called their sufferings, would be the very moment 
for a flash of doubt, or rather of hope, to enter. 
In this view it is better to render: ‘If it be 
really in vain,” ‘“‘I would fain doubt whether it 
can be, that all this was in vain.” —R. ] 

Ver. 5. He therefore that ministereth 
to you the Spirit.—With this Paul returns to. 
the decisive question of ver. 2, but with some 
variation of the thought. He no longer sets the 
matter back into the past, but represents (no 
doubt designedly) the communication of the 
Spirit as something still going on, on the ground 
of faith. They were to recognize themselves as 
still experiencing this gracious operation of God. 
Besides this, he singles out and notes particularly 
the miraculous powers which God communicates 
through the same medium. [The word ‘minis- 
tereth”? means ‘‘to supply bountifully.” The 
éxi in the compound indicates the direction of 
the supply, not an enlargement of it. Avvd- 
eto év bmiv may be rendered either, as EK. V., 
‘“‘miracles among you,” or better, ‘‘ miraculous 
powers in you,” @. ¢., the peculiar powers there 
brought by the Spirit, which Paul everywhere 
alludes to, as observable in the Christians to 
whom he writes (1 Cor. xii. 28). Muymr decides 
for the latter from the analogy of 1 Cor. xii. 6, 
and it suits better the line of argument, which 
refers throughout to their personal experience.— 
R.] Moreover he now designates God expressly 
as the Bestower of the Spirit, doubtless, in order 
to bring home with special emphasis the truth 
that God Himself declared for the preaching of 
faith. For the Scripture proof which follows 
supports this idea. God declares for this among 
the Galatians because He has declared for it in 
His word, and He must ever agree with Himself, 
His acts with His testimony. 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. A Christian church without a ‘‘receiving the 
Spirit” is not conceivable. It may lose the Spi- 
rit again (comp. capki émiredeiobe), but it must 
once have received it. Paul, therefore, because 
he knows that the Galatians have been converted 
to Christ, assumes of course that they have re- 
ceived the Spirit. The primary reference is 
undoubtedly to the Holy Gaost only as a charism 
from God. The immediate reference is not to 
definite ethical effects on the hearts of recipients, 
though it is true that these cannot be wanting, 
if the Spirit received is retained. But as the 
Holy Ghost here is to be apprehended primarily 
as a charism (comp. ver. 5: émyopyyav), it is 
quite intelligible that what is given elsewhere as 
the condition of justification appears here as the 
condition of ‘receiving the Spirit,” namely: 
Faith. ‘Receiving the Spirit” is, it is true, 
not immediately identical with ‘being justified,” 
but is nevertheless an inseparable consequence. 
At all events no receiving of the Spirit” can 
take place without the ‘‘ being justified,” because 
the receiving of the Spirit is a token of Divine 
grace. Hence from the ‘“‘receiving of the Spi- 
rit” “‘by the hearing of faith” it is concluded 
that the “being justified” comes by the same 
method. See also on this point the remarks on 
the previous section. 

2. The personal experience of the operation 
of the preaching of the gospel is rightly (ac- 
cording to the example of Paul) regarded as a 
principal proof of the truth of the same. The 
proof lies more particularly in the receiving of 
the Holy Ghost: if I receive this through the 
preaching of the* gospel, then this must doubt- 
less be true, be the Divinely ordained way to 
salvation. Thereby does God declare Himself 
for this preaching; for the Holy Ghost is cer- 
tainly a gift of Gop. A special application of 
‘the ‘‘ witness of the Holy Ghost”? which it might 
not be amiss to cal] the strict and original mean- 
‘ing of this doctrine. 

8. All evangelical preaching should in its es- 
sence be nothing else than a portraying of Christ, 
the Crucified, before the eyes of men. It is by 
this that it leads them to the receiving of the 
Spirit. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 1. ‘*O foolish Galatians.”’—In SrarKE:— 
It must not be supposed that this is such a phrase 
of contumely as ‘* Fool,” Matt. v. 22, but itis a 
‘sorrowful and earnest representation of their 
‘spiritual blindness. Christ also addresses His 
disciples with a similar term of rebuke. Luke 
xxiv. 25.—Severe reproofs, when they flow from 
‘a zeal for the wounded honor of God, and from 
love to our neighbor, and a desire to save him, 
are not wrong. The sharp tongue of good men 
is many times more wholesome than the friendly 
tongue and flattering words of the ungodly.— 
As to know Christ aright is the true wisdom, so 
on the other hand it is the greatest folly not to 
know Christ aright and not to cleave fast to Him.— 
{Lutaer: — A carnal man would interpret this 
to be a reviling, rather than a godly reprehen- 





sion. Not so. So parents, of a fatherly and 
motherly affection, do sharply reprove and re- 
buke their children, which they would not. bear 
if another should doit. Therefore one and the 
self-same word in the mouth of Paul is a 
benefit; but in the mouth of another it is a 
reproach.—R. ] 

Wirt. Summ. :— False doctrine is, as it were, 
an enchantment, wherewith the devil bewitches 
men’s hearts. For as through sorcery men’s 
minds are blinded, so that they think they see 
something, when yet they see nothing, and never- 
theless it is hard to fetch them off from the no- 
tion; even so, when the devil through false doc- 
trine engages the hearts of men, he bewitches 
them so that they fancy they have the truth be- 
fore them, when yet it is mere error-and lies. 
Let us therefore the more diligently take heed 
to ourselves, that we be not taken in and infected 
with doctrine; let us the more diligently cleave 
to God’s word, and moreover pray heartily with 
David, Ps. cxix. 18, 837.—[ What spell is this that 
holds so many eyes, before which Jesus Christ 
has been set forth so plainly as the crucified One, 


who dies not ‘* without cause !’”’—_R. ] 
«Jesus Christ evidently set forth before your 
eyes, crucified.” — Starkn: — By this way of 


speaking is indicated the clearness of the evangel- 
ical doctrine of the cross of Christ. In the Old 
Testament Christ was portrayed to the Jews un- 
der many images and types, as in the type of the 
high priest, of the paschal lamb, efc.; but in 
the New Testament, He was, through the preach- 
ing of the gospel, without any shadows such as 
these, clearly placed before men’s eyes, inasmuch 
a3 His suffering, shame, satisfaction on the cross, 
were most clearly publishedand proclaimed. That 
was, as it were, the programme which the Apos- 
tles placarded in all places whither they came.— 
Spenser :— The best church-paintings are plain 
instructions concerning Divine truth; - thereby 
cana matter be brought as plainly, and more 
plainly into the hearts of the hearers, than by 
the skilfullest painter of them all, yea, those 
things also which no painter can set forth. Ac- 
tual paintings in the church are to be by no 
means utterly rejected, they have their use as 
memorials; but the other painting of doctrine 
must be joined therewith, and Christ must be 
portrayed in the heart, else outward paintings, 
if men are to learn only by gazing upon them, 
are a lifeless affair.—[CaLvin:—Paul intimates 
that the actual sight of Christ’s death could not 
have affected them more powerfully than his 
preaching. Such a representation could not 
have been made by any eloquence, or by enticing 
words of man’s wisdom. When the Church has 
painters such as this, she no longer needs the 
dead images of wood and stone, she no longer 
requires pictures. Such things come, when 
pastors become dumb.—R. 

Ver. 2. ‘Was it by the works of the law that ye 
received the Spirit?”—Hepincer:—A definite, 
keenly importunate question, with an ‘“either— 
or,” from which there is no escape, appealing to 
actual experiences, in which no debate is possi- 
ble,—well fitted to dispel the sorcery (ver. 1) of 
the false teaching.—A hint as to the right way ot 
convincing and freeing misguided souls out of 
such enchantment.—Law quickens not, but en- 
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joins, commands, threatens and terrifies, it is 
true, yet without life. Bondage, constraint; 
good appearances enough, hypocrisy enough; 
carefuily contrived clockwork, but mute wheels, 
without soul. Of such are many, that are praised 
as Christians. Hourglasses are they, that punc- 
tually show the time, but where is there Spirit, 
Heaven, marks of grace? On that hangs all.— 
Spener:—The only means of receiving the Holy 
Ghost, is the preaching of the gospel, as being 
a word of the Spirit. Where this is heard, and 
its energy not resisted, the Holy Ghost comes 
into the soul, not only to work, but also to dwell 
therein.—SrarKe :—Whatever doctrine the Holy 


Ghost brings to man, assuring him of Divine 


grace, and impelling him to all good, that is the 
true saving doctrine. 

Ver. 3. It is not enough to have begun well, 
the matter must also be carried through. The 
_ beginning and the continuing of our salvation 
must be after one way, and we must not desire 
to be perfected otherwise than we have begun, 
else is it folly to us.—Spener:—That is a doc- 
trine to be abhorred, which to be sure ascribes 
the beginning of salvation to faith and so to the 
Spirit, but afterwards feigns that the rest must 
be accomplished and completed with works. 

Ver. 5, Srarke:—It is God alone who gives 
the Holy Ghost. The Apostles also imparted it 
through their preaching and imposition of hands, 
but they were only instruments of God. Now-a- 
days teachers and preachers impart the Holy 
Ghost, so far as they preach the Word, which in 
itself has power, and has the Holy Ghost with it. 
—It is a truly Divine property of the gospel that 
God aforetime accompanied it with the most ex- 
cellent miracles. No one who passed over to 
Judaism, received from God the power of working 
miracles, but those did who turned from Judaism 
to Christianity.—Hast thou, O man, the Holy 
Ghost and His energy in too small measure? 
Seek the cause in thyself, in that thou usest not 
the stated means aright.—Spmner:—Where the 
Holy Ghost is, there He works, although not al- 
ways outward miracles, yet in the conversion 
and renewal of men themselves, which isa greater 
miracle than to make the sick well. 

On vers. 1-5. To portray Jesus Christ before 
men’s eyes as the Crucified is the soul of all 
preaching of the gospel: 1. This it must do, be- 
cause in the cross of Christ alone salvation is 
found, and it must do it unweariedly and expli- 
citly, with all earnestness, all fidelity, and all 
zeal. 2. But more it cannot do; the inscribing 
on the heart it must leave to God; although in- 
deed it must ever admonish of the necessity of 
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this, and exhort men to prove whether this has 
taken place (must warn against dead faith).— 
Jesus Christ has been portrayed before your eyes 
as the Crucified; is He also portrayed in your. 
hearts ?—Whoever seeks his salvation elsewhere 
than in Christ, the Crucified, 1) lacks under- 
standing, for he leaves the living spring, which 
God Himself has opened for us, and hews out for 
himself broken cisterns; 2) is entangled in an 
enchantment, bewitched by the deceiving spirit 
of self-righteousness.—Who hath bewitched you? 
A question which must be sounded forth in many a 
congregation; for 1) Christ, the Crucified, is por- 
trayed before their eyes, and yet 2) there is such 
an utter neglect to seek salvation in Him.—How 
is the Holy Ghost obtained? 1. Not from works 
of the law, this follows from the nature of the 
law, but 2. through faith in the gospel—simply 
because it is the good news of Christ, the Cruci- 
fied. 

Faith in Jesus Christ the true way to salva- 
tion; for through it alone is the Holy Spirit re- 
ceived, not through the works of the law.—How 
have you received the Spirit? A question to 
strengthen and warn those who are in danger of 
embracing the righteousness of works.—Faith in 
Christ Jesus, 1) it is true in itself, not yet a 
proof that a man has received the Spirit, for 
there is also a dead faith; 2) but yet the only 
way to receive Him.—The preaching of faith the 
way to the receiving of the Spirit. Therewith 
is condemned all fanaticism with which, indeed, 
a righteousness of works of some kind or other 
is commonly joined.—It is God who bestows the 
Spirit, but only through the preaching of faith. 
—The Holy Ghost is the true heavenly gift.— 
Where God gives the Spirit, He also gives power 
(Spirit and power always conjeined).—To begin 
in the Spirit, to end in.the flesh, is the most pre- 
posterous folly, and yet how frequent.—Hast 
thou begun in the Spirit? Continue in like 
manner, and end in the Spirit! 

[Christ only, Christ. plainly, Christ crucified! 
the Gospel we preach.—That which is ‘so fool- 
ish” is yet so natural.—Take heed that what God 
blessed to your spiritual profit, be not despised by 
you. What means He has honored with His Spi- 
rit, do not dishonor by your treatment of them. 
—Is itindeed in vain? All past sufferings for 
the Gospel’s sake? Aye, and worse than in vain. 
These have no power to save. Christ’s suffer- 
ings alone can save.—Our works do not earn 
God’s works. —The Gospel, ‘the hearing of 
faith,’’ still has the ‘‘ witness of the Spirit,” is 
still the divausg of God, by which He works duvd- 


pece.—R. | 
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B. Doctrinal Exposition 
Cuarrer III. 6—IV. 7. 
1. Salvation is not to be attained by works of the law, but through faith alone. 
(Cuap. iii. 6-18). 
a. Demonstration from Scripture. 


(Vers. 6-14.) 


6 Even as Abraham believed God, and it was accounted to him for righteousness. 
7 Know ye therefore that they which are of faith, the same are the children [sons] of 
8 Abraham. And [Moreover] the Scripture, foreseeing that God would justify [or jus- 
tifieth }' the heathen [Gentiles] through faith, preached before the gospel [proclaimed 
beforehand the glad tidings]? unto Abraham, saying, In thee shall all nations be 

9 blessed.’ So then they which be [who are] of faith are blessed with [together with 
10 the]* faithful Abraham. For as many as are of the works of the law are under the 
[or a] curse: for it is written,’ Cursed 7s every one that continueth not in all things 

11 which are written in the book of the law to do them. But that no man is justified 
by the law [in the law no man is justified ]® in the sight of God, zt is evident: for, 

12 The just shall live by faith. And [Now]' the law is not of faith: but, The man 
13 [Hef that doeth [or has done] them shall live in them. Christ hath [omit hath} 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made [having become]” a curse for 

14 us; for [as]" it is written, Cursed 7s every one that hangeth on a tree: That the 
blessing of Abraham might come on [unto] the Gentiles through [2, in] Jesus 
Christ [Christ Jesus]; that we might receive the promise of the Spirit through faith. 


1 Ver. 8.—[Avxavot, present—Ellicott calls it the “ethical present.” “ God justifieth,” this is His one way (Alford).—R.] 

2 Ver. 8.—[Since “ gospel” has a distinct meaning now, it is perhaps better to take the more etymological phrase in 
rendering tpoevnyyeAtoato. Schmoller: “ Gab die Verhetssung.”—R. | 

3 Ver. 8.—Elz. has evAoynPyjcovrat instead of €vevAoyyOHnooOVTaL against decisive authorities. 

4 Ver. 9._[‘‘ Together with” is more distinct than “with.” ‘The article of the Greek is retained to emphasize 
“ faithful.’—R. | 

5 Ver. 10.—According to the best MSS. 67 should be inserted before émuxardpatos. [The generally received 
reading does not affect the English form, since oru is here a mere quotation mark.—R. ] 

6 Ver. 11.—_[Since €v vd must be rendered “in the law;” toavoid the too close proximity with “in the sight 
of,” it is better to retain the Greek order, which is emphatic also.—R.] 

7 Ver. 12.—(A€ “logical, introducing the minor proposition” (Alford). ‘“ Now”? is perhaps better than “ but.”—R.] 

8 Ver. 12.—After avrd, Elz. reads av@pwros against decisive authorities. 

9 Ver. 13.—[The aorist €&y yd pacev is historical, hence the simple past is better.—In yer. 12, ro.joa s, aorist 
participle, should be rendered “ hath done” to bring out its proper force.—R. | 

10 Ver. 13.—[[T'evdmevos, “becoming,” but asit explains the manner of the past act “ redeemed,” “having be- 
come” is more accurate. “ By becoming” would be still more forcible.—R.] 

1 Ver. 13.—Lachmann and Tischendorf, following weighty authorities, read: 6Te yéypamrac instead of yéyparn- 
tat yap. [So Meyer and modern English editors. S, has yéy. yap.—R.] 

2 Ver. 14.—[Ets, “unto.” Tho clause were perhaps better read in this order: “That unto the Gentiles the bless- 
ing of Abraham might come in Christ Jesus ” (so Ellicott).—R.] 

, 13 are tot@ “§nood is the reading of most MSS. (, B. Incod Xpror@), and is adopted by most modern 

editors.—R, 


statement in ver. 6). Through the preaching of 
FXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. faith God bestows the Spirit of faith, and thereby 
justifies, even as Abraham attained to justifica- 

Ver. 6. Even as Abraham believed God. | tion in the same way. But inasmuch as Paul in 
—This stands in immediate connection with the | going on still keeps Abraham in view, we may 
preceding, and gives the answer to the question | and ought to begin here a new section. This 
in ver. 5, by an affirmation of the second part of| verse does not contain a citation proper, but Paul 
it (for Paul views the gift of the Spirit previous-| gives what is contained in Gen. xy. 6 respecting 
ly mentioned as a proof of justification, and can| Abraham, as his own immediate declaration. 
therefore answer the question in ver. 5 with the | (Comp. Rom. iv. 8.) That accounted to him 
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for righteousness is understood by Paul en- 


tirely in the sense of “being justified’ needs no | 


demonstration.* 

Ver. 7. Here, in the first place, he only draws 
from it the conclusion, that a man by faith be- 
comes a son of Abraham. (O/ éx miorewc, 
“‘the spiritual character represented under the 
form of the causal relation,” those that are born 
of faith, have as it were their nature from it. 
Ewap explains it somewhat differently: those 
whose efforts and achievements proceed, from 
faith, as the deepest, and at the same time high- 
“est power.) This conclusion of course rests on 
the presupposition that faith was an essential 
trait in Abraham’s character, and is directed 
against the Judaizers, who believe that they can 
prove themselves genuine children of Abraham by 
works ofthelaw. [The older commentators took 
ylvookere as indicative; ‘‘ye know then ;” mod- 
ern ones generally consider it an imperative: 
‘Know ye therefore.—So Mryrrr, Dz Wertz, 
Exticotr, WorpswortH, also Syriac, Vulgate. 
Exxicort: ‘‘ The imperative is not only more ani- 
mated, but more logically correct, for the decla- 
ration in the verse is really one of the points 
which the Apostle is laboring to prove.”’ He con- 
tends that dpa is most properly joined with the 
imperative. Atrorp and Ligurroor adopt the 
other view, the latter suggesting that the verb 
means ‘‘to perceive” rather than ‘‘to know,” 
which makes the indicative more suitable. There 
is not necessarily any ‘‘argumentative irony” 
(Atrorp) here. On the whole the imperative 
seems preferable.—R. | 

Paul has made reference to Abraham as the 
type of justifying faith; he does not, however, 
content himself with that, but, going deeper, he 
finds still more striking proof in the significance 
of Abraham as the bringer of blessing for all the 
heathen. He dwells the longer on the Old Tes- 
tament because it was to this that the false teach- 
ers naturally appealed against Paul, and by their 
appeals to it imposed on the Galatians. So he 
on the other hand seeks to establish his doctrine 
from the Old Testament, simply by going more 
deeply into it. [Liaurroor: ‘The passage vers. 
6-9 was omitted in Marcion’s recension of the 
Epistle, as repugnant to his leading principle of 
the antagonism between the Old and New Testa- 
ments.” —R. ] 

Ver. 8. Moreover the Scripture foresee- 
ing.—Aé is simply continuative. [Neither ‘‘and”’ 
nor “but” gives the precise force.—R.] What 
God has promised is ascribed to the Scripture 
itself, not simply because it is related in the 
Scripture, but because the Scripture, as inspired 





* [Catyin thus refers to “the idle cavillings of certain 
persons who evade Paul’s reasoning. Moses, they tell us, 
gives the name of righteousness to goodness; and so means 
nothing more than that Abraham was reckoned a good man 
because he believed God. Giddy minds of this description, 
raised up in our time by Satan, endeavor, by indirect slaud- 
ers, to undermine the certainty of Scripture. Paul knew 
that Moses was not there giving lessons to boys in grammar, 
but was speaking of a decision which God had pronounced, 
and very properly viewed the word righteousness in a theo- 
logical sense. For it is not in that sense in which goodness 
is mentioned with approbation among men, that we are ac- 
counted righteous in the sight of God, but only where we 
render perfect obedience to the law. Righteousness is con- 
- trasted with the transgression of the law, even in its small- 
est point; and because we have it not of ourselves, it is 


frecly given to us by God.”—R.] 





by God, is conceived as the organ of the Spirit 
ef God. The same then is true of God’s fore- 
knowledge, from which the promise proceeded. 
Yet Paul has not. gained from some other source 
a knowledge of the fact that the Scripture fore- 
saw, and in this foresight gave the promise (Wiz- 
SELER), but he draws the conclusion as to the 
“‘foreseeing” simply from the promise itself: be- 
cause it is promised, that ‘all nations shall be 
blessed in Abraham,” the ‘justifying of the 
Gentiles through faith” must also have been 
predetermined. Why, he then explains in what 
follows.—[Exnutcorr calls dccacoi an ethical pre- 
sent, with significant reference to the eternal and 
immutable counsels of God. Anrorp: “Present, 
not merely because the time foreseen was regard- 
ed as present, not present as respected the time 
of writing, but because it was God's one way of 
justification—He never justified in any other 
way—so that it is the normal present: ‘He isa 
God that justifieth’ through faith.”—R.] Paul 
cites as proof Gen. xii. 1-3; xviii. 18. The chief 
emphasis lies upon ‘shall be blessed,”’ which is 
therefore placed first in the Greek; yet only so 
far as it is a ‘‘being blessed in Abraham.” The 
sense is: The blessing bestowed upon thee in- 
cludes a blessing hereafter to come upon all the 
Gentiles (£0r7 here of course in the pregnant 
sense=Gentiles). From this the conclusion is 


drawn in 
Ver. 9. Sothen they which be of faith.— 
“‘So then ”’= agreeably to the promise in ver. 8. 


Ver. 9 is nothing else than an exposition of the 
promise cited in ver. 8. In Abraham, it was pro- 
mised, all the heathen are to be blessed, a pro- 
mise which has the sense indicated above. Now, 
he was the believing one, and it was (as follows 
from ver. 6) on account of his faith that he re- 
ceived the promise of blessing. Therefore it is, 
of course, believers that are partakers of the 
blessing promised to him, it is they who are his 
children, and it is to them therefore that the 
promise of blessing holds good.—Are blessed 
with [together with the] faithful Abra- 
ham.—In this sentence the év is dropped, for 
the sense is: because the ‘‘ being blessed in him,” 
is promised to all the heathen, therefore ‘‘ they 
which be of faith” (the heathen, if they are ‘‘of 
faith”’) are blessed with him, that is, primarily, 
in like manner as he; but still further: it ex- 
presses the sameness of the lot into which they 
entered. with him, and through this one lot they 
entered into inner communion with him.—[The 
preposition shows their community with him in 
the blessing; the adjective ‘‘ faithful” renders 
prominent that point of ethical character in which 
they must resemble each other, in order to par- 
take of the same blessing. (So Mnyur, Anrorp.) 
—R.] <‘‘Are blessed.”—As to the meaning of 
this, there is little occasion for dispute. If we 
look at the original passage, this is, of course, to 
be understood quite generally, as is implied in 
the idea of Blessing Manifestation of Divine 
Favor. This again is more specially defined in 
different ways, and so here; so far as concerns 
the blessing received by Abraham himself: ‘ to- 
gether with the faithful Abraham,” the primary 
meaning is that he should obtain a posterity, 
and as concerns the blessing of the Gentiles in 
Abraham, the passage is justly regarded as a 
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Messianic promise in the wider sense=the Gen- 
tiles shall have part in the salvation brought 
by the Messiah, in the salvation that proceeds 
from one who is Abraham’s offspring. The lat- 
ter is the sense here. Which side of this Messi- 
anic salvation, however, Paul has in mind, is to 
be made out solely from the connection, most 
simply from what is put in opposition to it, 
namely, to be ‘‘under the curse,” and, to that 
again, the simple antithesis is ‘‘ justified” (ver. 
11). Paul of course views ‘‘blessed”’ and ‘justi- 
fied” as essentially correlative, coincident ideas; 
and hence in ver. 8 the one, namely, “justified,” 
is inferred from the other, ‘‘blessed.”” Only, as 
is easily understood, ‘‘blessed”’ still remains the 
more general idea; what kind of blessing is 
meant must be shown by the context. Somewhat 
more restricted, again, than “justification,” is 
“receiving the Spirit,” which, however, is not 
only connected with the “justification,” but is 
really the true ‘blessing,’ on which account 
Paul, starting from ‘‘receiving the Spirit’? in 
the beginning of this chapter, returns to it again 
in ver. 14.—The ground of the promise in ver. 8, 
and also of the statement expository of it in ver. 
9, is given in ver. 10. A blessing to be bestowed 
upon the Gentiles in Abraham, and therefore one 
resting upon faith, is promised; such a one is, 
and only such a one can be, contemplated, 

Ver. 10. Forasmany as are of the works of 
the law, are under a curse.—The force of this 
is: it must be those ‘‘of faith”’ who are blessed; 
for those who busy themselves with ‘‘ works of the 
law” (the only alternative possible, if not ‘of 
faith”’) cannot be blessed; since these are under 
the curse, and therefore a bestowal of blessing 
cannot avail for them. [This negative argument 
(vers. 10, 12,) strengthens the position takenin the 
preceding verses, and has an immediate applica- 
tion to the Galatian.errors, to which however no 
allusion is made in this strictly argumentative 
passage.—R.] ‘Of the works of the law;” the 
form is the same as in the antithetical expression, 
“of faith,” but more fully stated.—Cursed is 
every one, efc.—Deut. xvii. 26, freely quoted 
from the LXX. The passage proves what it is 
cited to prove, viz., that ‘‘as many as are of the 
law are under the curse,” provided a non-contin- 
uance can be established. This shows that the 
reference here is to ethical requirements, and not 
merely to ritualistic ones; thus confirming the 
view of ‘‘ works of the law,” given in chap. ii. 
At the same time the passage shows that the 
ground of ‘‘a man is not justified by the works 
of the law,” is that those who ‘‘are of the works 
of the law are under the curse ;”’ the non-justifi- 
cation has then of course its ground, not in the 
externality of the law, for that would not of ne- 
cessity involve a curse, but in our not keeping it. 

Ver. 11. But that in the law no man is 
justified, etc.—Those who are of the works of 
the law are under the curse. This includes not 
being justified, but only implicite. Paul now 
states it expressly, in order to support it by de- 
clarations of Scripture, as he previously did the 
positive side. The course of thought might, per- 
haps, be still more accurately defined as follows: 
Cursed, it has been declared, is every one that 
continueth not in all things; but, on the other 
hand, it might be said, such as entirely fulfil'the 





law will be blest. But, remarks Paul, that is 
excluded by the tenor of the two Scripture pas- 
sages about to be cited, for according to them man 
Choetac éx Tiotews, but the law is in no wise 
éx wiore ws, therefore no one is justified év véuw; 
the thought that ‘in the law” justification is 
possible, is to be entirely put aside.—In the 
sight of God.—Ilapa Ge defines more parti- 
cularly the idea of ‘justified,” and sets it in an- 
tithesis to any (justifying) human judgment. 
The proof that ‘‘in the law no man is justified,” 
Paul derives from two Scripture passages. Ac- 
cording to the one (Hab. ii. 4) ‘to live,” results 
from “faith,” according to the other (Lev. xviii. 
5) the law does not take note of faith, but of do- 
ing; through doing, fulfilling thelaw, a man has 
life.—This, of course, has demonstrative force, 
for ‘‘no man is justified”, only on the presuppo- 
sition that this doing (in the second passage) re- 
mains only a requirement, and does not actually 
take place, and that it is with the knowledge of 
this state of things that the prophet represents 
faith as the condition of life.—The just shall 


live by faith. — 1308 in the original has, 


rightly explained, not the signification <faith- 
fulness,” but as Paul translatesit, ‘Trust, Faith.” 
[The first is undoubtedly the primary meaning 
of the Hebrew word, but the other is implied in 
it. Itis noteworthy that this passage is one of the 
two in the Old Testament, where the word ‘faith’? 
is used in the E. V. See a very suggestive note 


in Ligurroot, p. 152. —R.]—MM he then na- 


turally understands, agreeably to the New Tes- 
tament knowledge of salvation, in the higher 
sense of the Messianic life, that which renders 
its consummation in eternal life. ’Ex wlore OC 
must be joined as in the original with (7ceraz, 
and not with 6 dixacoc. WresuLer justly re- 
marks: In proof of the connection 6 dixatoc ék 
wiorewc, it is alleged that the origin of justifica- 
tion was to be shown, not that of salvation or 
life. It must not be forgotten, however, that ac- 
cording to the connection the emphasis does not 
rest upon dckacovobaz in itself, but upon the fact 
that this results é« rictewc; moreover that Paul 
is not here using his own words, in which case 
instead of é« miotewe Choerar he would undoubt- 
edly have chosen another term of expression, 
such as é« miotewe dixacovoba, but that he had to 
choose from the actually existing passages which 
treated of the central significance of faith. Who- 
ever examines these more particularly will not 
be able to deny that the choice made is a happy 
one. For what does é« ricrewe Choerat signify, 
but that Faith is the fundamental condition 
through which a man becomes well-pleasing to 
God, and partaker of the gracious gift of life? 
In this formula, therefore, the dceacovofa: éx ric- 
Tews, or the statement that one is declared right- 
eous or well-pleasing to God, in consequence of 
faith, isin truth included. Aixazo c, on the other 
hand, signifies the righteous or devout man, and 
has here nothing more than an etymological con- 
nection with dccasovoba. That é riorewe is joined 
by Paul in the Galatians with CyoeTat, appears, 
moreover, from its antithesis, Coera: év avtoic: 
‘“‘he will live through the commandments.” [it 
is difficult to decide this question of connection ; 
either would be grammatical, both are sustained 
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by high authorities. Wrver, De Werrn, Ewarp, 
ELuicorr agree with WiesrLeR; while BENGEL, 
Pareus, Mryer, ALForpD, and very many others 
connect “by faith” with-‘‘the just.” The former 
conforms better with the Hebrew; the latter with 
the general course of Paul’s thoughts here and 
elsewhere. The former is safer, the latter more 
pointed, but from either the same truth would be 
deduced.—R. ] 

Ver. 12. Now the law is not of faith.— 
[4é, logical, introducing the minor proposition: 
“The just shall live by faith.” «Now the law 
is not of faith” (so Mryrr).—R.] ‘‘The law is 
not an institution whose nature is determined by 
faith.” Wisrtzr. ([Licutroot: ‘Faith is not 
the starting-point of the law. The law does not 
take faith as its fundamental principle. On the 
other hand, it rigidly enforces the performance 
of all its enactments.’ Has done them.—Ac- 
tual and entire performance of all requirements. 
Doing, not believing.—R. ] 

Ver. 18. Christ redeemed us from the 
curse of the law.—‘‘ The asyndeton makes 
the contrast more energetic.”—MuryeEr. [*‘ Re- 
deemed.”” Worpswortu: ‘The aorist is im- 
portant to be observed, as intimating that the 
Redemption was effected by one act, z. e., by the 
shedding of His blood, paid as the price of our 
ransom, when He became a curse for us by dying 
on the cross.” —R.] That Paul here proceeds to 
speak of the redemption from the curse, and 
therefore presupposes the latter as existing, is of 
easy explanation. In ver. 10 it had been de- 
clared that ‘(as many as of the works of the law 
are under a curse;”’ and, on the dther hand, it 
needed no demonstration that all those who had 
the ‘‘law,” and as yet nothing else, that is, the 
Jews, are ‘‘of the works of the law”’ and there- 
fore ‘“‘are under a curse.” ‘ Us,” therefore, 
naturally refers primarily to the Jews, for these, 
who alone had the ‘‘law,”’ alone stood under the 
“curse of the law.” Comp. also, particularly, 
chap. iv. 5: ‘to redeem them that were under 
the law.” WueseLer also justly remarks, that 
particularly in the doctrinal exposition in the Ga- 
latians, Paul loves, from easily intelligible rea- 
sons, to include himself with the Jewish people, 
in the first person. Yet I would not be disposed 
wholly to reject the more general sense of 7 4 dc. 
It is true, it was primarily only the Jews who stood 
under the curse of the law; but Paul here may be 
thinking not only of the actual, but also of the 
ideal or possible being under it; that is, through 
Christ the true way to justification by faith in Him 
is opened to all. it could not therefore be any 
longer demanded of the Gentiles (and they could 
not be tempted) to concern themselves with ‘the 
works of the law,” through which they also would 
have come under the curse of thelaw. “EOvy, ver. 
14, need not be taken as the direct antithesis of 
this; doubtless it has the emphasis, and on this 
account stands first, but the é#v7 may have been 
made particularly prominent, only because the 
fulfilment of the promise given in relation to them 
has become possible through the atoning death of 
Christ, and in the blessing of the Gentiles the reali- 
ty and effect of the death of Christ is chiefly mani- 
fest. But that the effect of this extends of course 
to the Jews, also is added in the clause introduced 
by Wva. In this clause at least Meyer, WIESELER, 





and others, understand the first person plural ge- 
nerally, of Jews and Gentiles. Mpryer, limiting 
nudc, ver. 18, to the Jews, understands the some- 
what difficult connection of vers. 13 and 14 pe. 
culiarly, almost too artificially: as long as the - 
curse of the law stood in force, and the Jews 
therefore were unredeemed, the Gentiles could 
not become partakers of that blessing; for it was 
involved in the preéminence which, according to 
the Divine plan of redemption was bestowed on 
the Jews, that salvation should proceed from them 
to the Gentiles. When therefore Christ through 
His atoning death freed the Jews from the curse 
of their law, God must necessarily have had the 
design therewith, of imparting to the Gentiles the 
promised justification, and that not in any such 
way as through the law, but in Christ Jesus, 
through whom already redemption from the curse 
of the law had been effected for the Jews. More 
simple, and more congruous also with the inter- 
pretation of 7wa¢ in the general sense, is Ustmri’s 
explanation: Christ has, by His vicarious death, 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, in order 
that (if now henceforth justification is attained 
through faith) the Gentiles may become par- 
takers of the blessing of Abraham, as from now 
henceforth there is required for justification a 
condition possible for all, namely, Faith. The 
simplest and best exposition of ‘‘ redeemed from 
the curse of the law” is Mzyrr’s: ‘‘The law is 
personified as a potentate, who had subjected 
those dependent upon him to his curse; but from 
this constraint of the curse, out of which they 
would not else have come, has Christ redeemed 
them, and that by His haying procured for them, 
through His mors satisfactoria, the forgiveness of 
sins (Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 14; Rom. iii. 24 et al.), 
so that now the curse of the law had no more 
relation to them (objectively—to which must then 
be added—and nothing else can be added—. 
‘faith,’ in order that this redemption may also 
be subjectively realized.) 

Having become a curse for us.—The 
mode of the.redemption is here expressed, name- 
ly, by His crucifixion, in which he was set forth 
as burdened with the Divine opy7. The emphasis 
therefore rests on the word katdpa,; which on 
this account is attracted to the end, and the use 
of which is immediately to be justified by a de- 
claration of Scripture. The abstract instead of 
the concrete is chosen, in order to represent with 
more of vigorous precision the adequacy of the sa- 
tisfaction which Christ has rendered (comp. the 
previous é« katdpac), and it stands without the arti- 
cle, because the thought is not, that Christ suffered 
the definite, just named curse of the daw, to which 
the subjects of the law are exposed, but ina gene- 
ral sense, that He became an accursed one; it is 
meant to express not what curse he became, but 
that He became a curse (the that moreover ap- 
pears from the following Scripture passage),— 
'Yrép yuav: ‘brép in all places where the dis- 
course is of the atoning death not—instead of, 
but—in behalf of. The satisfaction, which Christ 
rendered, was rendered in our behalf; that it 
was vicarious is implied in the nature of the act 
itself, not in the preposition. The curse of the 
law would have had to be realized in that all who 
did not completely satisfy the law (and this no 
one could), would have been compelled to endure 
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the execution of the Divine dpy# against them; 
but for their deliverance from this sentence Christ 
with His death has intervened, inasmuch as He 
died as Accursed, whereby, as through a ransom, 
‘that damnatory relation of the law was dissolved.” 
See the Docrrinat Nortss below. 

Asitis written, Cursed is every one, ¢ic. 
—Scriptural justification of the declaration just 
made respecting Christ, ‘‘having becomeacurse:” 
from Deut. xxi. 28, cited freely from the LXX. 
“The original passage has reference to persons 
stoned, and then far greater ignominy, publicly 
hung up ona (probably cruciform) stake, who, 
however, must not be left to hang over night, be- 
cause such accursed ones would else have defiled 
the holy land. Deut. xxi. 23; Num. xxy, 4: 
Joshua x. 26, 27; 2 Sam. iv. 12. And in that 
Christ also when executed hung upon a stake, the 
epithet émcxardpatoc applies also to Him.”” Mnyerr. 
[Worpsworrn notes a remarkable conformity of 
the prophetical reference to Christ in the pas- 
sage here cited. The body must be taken down, 
but ‘‘if He had been crucified on some ordinary 
day, not on the day before that High Day, the 
Jews would have been as eager that He should 
remain on the cross as they were then earnest 
that He should be taken down. Thus, in crucify- 
ing Him, and taking Him down from the cross, 
they proved unconsciously that He whom they 
crucified is the Messiah, and that it was He who, 
bearing the curse of the law, has taken away that 
curse from all who believe.”—R.] <‘‘ Therefore, 
even if in the original passage crucifixion proper 
is not meant (which was not an ancient Israelitish 
punishment), yet that which particularly made 
both kinds of punishment a curse, the hanging 
and exposure on the wood was common to them. 
bAov, used of the wood of the cross, undoubted- 
ly on account of the Y) of the Old Testament pas- 


sage, is found also Acts v. 80; x. 89; xiii. 29; 1 
Pet. ii. 24.” Winseter. [Exnuicorr: ‘It is inter- 
esting to notice that the dead body was not 
hanged by the neck, but by the hands, and not on 
a tree, but on a piece of wood.’’—R. ]: 

Ver. 14. That unto the Gentiles might 
come.—Respecting the connection see above on 
ver. 13.—The blessing of Abraham — the 
blessing before announced to Abraham.—In 
Christ Jesus.—‘“In Christ (in His expiatory 
death) the bestowal of the blessing has its ground. 
The following dca t7¢ wioTewe expresses the mat- 
ter from the point of view of the subjective me- 
dium, while év Xpvor@ sets forth the objective 
fact.”” Mnvrr.—That we might receive the 
promise of the Spirit.—<‘Climatically paral- 
lel to the first clause of intention.” Muyrr. The 
first person, ‘‘that we might receive,’ applies un- 
doubtedly to Christians generally, Jews or Gen- 
tiles.—‘‘ Receive the promise of the Spirit ”—to 
receive the promised Spirit. [Euuicorr: <Not 
merely the promised Spirit, but the realization 
of the promise of the Spirit.” This is to be pre- 
ferred.—R.] Is this to be taken as a nearer de- 
finition of the “‘blessing of Abraham?” It is not 
immediately identical with this as (see on ver. 9) 
the ‘‘blessing”’ (in itself quite general) in the 
connection means primarily the ‘justification.” 
However not only does the receiving of the Spi- 
rit stand in immediate connection, both of thought 
and fact, with the justification, but although in 





“the promise of the Spirit,’ the primary refer- 
ence is to such a promise as that in Joel iii. 
[E. V.], yet this again stands, at least in the his- 
tory of salvation, in connection with the promise 
given to Abraham in reference to the heathen, 
so that the two promises are combined on satis- 
factory grounds in this relation also. In any 
case Paul is looking back to the beginning of 
ver. 2. [Licurroor: ‘The law, the greater bar- 
rier which excluded the Gentiles, is done away 
in Christ. By its removal the Gentiles are put 
on a level with the Jews; and thus united, they 
both gain access through the Spirit to the Father.’ 
Comp. Eph. ii. 14-18. Exuicorr: «After a won- 
drous chain of arguments, expressed with equal 
force, brevity and profundity, the Apostle comes 
back to the subject of ver. 2; the gift of the 
Holy Ghost came through faith in Jesus Christ.” 
—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 
1. Abraham’s justification on the ground of his 


faith (or rather the direct declaration of the 


Scripture respecting it), is adduced by Paul as 
an argument for Justification on the ground of 
Faith here, and particularly, as is known, in 
Romans iv. also. The faith in Christ must there- 
fore be regarded by Paul as one in kind with 
that of Abraham. But it by no means follows 
from this, as WimsELeR justly remarks, that 
Abraham himself already believed on the Mes- 
siah. ‘For in the Old Testament history of 
Abraham the idea of the Messiah is nowhere 
mentioned, often as there was occasion for it, but 
only the idea of a salvation and blessing coming 
from Abraham to all nations, the first traces of a 
universal kingdom of God, to which however the 
Divine Head is yet lacking. In the New Testa- 
ment also the idea of the Messiah is nowhere at- 
tributed to Abraham. The passage John viii. 
5, 6, hardly signifies any thing else than that 
Abraham, in the theophanies, ete., experienced 
by him, already beheld the preéxisting Christ.” 
Yet Paul, with entire justice, places the Chris- 
tian faith in parallelism with that of Abraham; 
for the one, as well as the other, was essentially 
a trustful laying hold of a promise coming from 
Divine grace, as to which, moreover, WImSELER 
points out that with Abraham, the promised 
heir of his body came into view at the same time 
as the future bearer of the collective blessing 
promised to Abraham, and faith on. the pro- 
mise respecting Him was therefore faith also on 
the kingdom of God originating in his posterity. 
It by no means follows from this, that then the 
matter [Inhalt] of the Christian and of the Abra- 
hamic faith would be a different one, and that 
faith would justify on account of its subjective 
character, while yet it justifies only on account 
of its matter and object. In the promise given 
by Divine grace, the faith of the Christian, as of 
Abraham, has its common matter. For such a 
promise the Christian lays hold of in faith on 
Christ, as much as Abraham did in his faith. 
The real ground of justification in both cases is 
therefore the grace of God, which gives man 
something that he could not of himself attain to, 
and on natural conditions could not even expect, 
and faith is, as that which nevertheless confi- 
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dently lays hold of this grace, only the conditio 
sine qua non.—It is very true, this grace of God 
itself has a different matter with Christians and 
with Abraham; with- Christians its matter is 
essentially the reconciliation accomplished in 
Christ, and the forgiveness of sin implied there- 
in, with Abraham it is what has just been men- 
tioned—a distinction which is conditioned simply 
by the course of the economy of salvation, and 
which does not prejudice Paul’s parallelizing of 
the two; for Paul speaks here—comp. v. 7, 8, 
9—quite generally of sioric, has in view, there- 
fore what constitutes its generic nature.—Agree- 
ably to this the definite matter of the dixaovoba 
in the two cases is different, 7. ¢., the generic 
unity is the becoming acceptable to God and ac- 
cordingly being blessed by Him, and this com- 
munity of character fully justifies this parallel- 
izingalso. But with Christians this general idea 
is still further defined as follows: to be delivered 
from the divine wrath incurred by their sins, and 
to become partakers of the forgiveness of sins. 
A distinction, to this extent at least, between the 
duxavcovc0a of Abraham and that of Christians, 
must be conceded even by those who assume the 
Messiah to have been the object of faith in the 
case of Abraham also. For even on this assump- 
tion, it will not be alleged that ‘accounted to 
him for righteousness” in the case of Abraham 
has exactly the sense: his sins were forgiven 
him. This is not treated of in any way in this 
passage.—That this appeal to Abraham’s faith 
is in no respect an arbitrary laying hold of a 
single chance passage, that accords with the line 
of argument, is clear. For, allowing that this 
judgment respecting the faith of Abraham is 
found only here, yet confessedly faith in God’s 
gracious promise was that which specifically cha- 
racterized Abraham, was precisely that which 
made him the child of God, nay, the Friend of 
God, and so of course acceptable to God. This 
would be irrefragably established by the history 
of his life, even if we had not this direct decla- 
ration, Gen. xv. 6.—With perfect justice there- 
fore Paul can designate those who are ‘of faith” 
as Abraham’s sons. A strong, crushing expres- 
sion against the Jewish national pride, corres- 
ponding to the words of John the Baptist, Matt. 
iii. 9, and of Jesus Himself, John viii. 89—and yet 
not in conflict with the truth that according to 
the Divine purpose the Jewish nation as such, 
agreeably to its natural descent from Abraham, 
was the chosen nation. For this people itself, as 
a whole, was meant to be of the faith of its ances- 
tor, in order to bea true people of God; and 
the Divine judgment made, we know, a perpetual 
distinction among the mass of the people between 
such as were ‘of faithful Abraham” = were his 
legitimate [/7. e., spiritually legitimate.—R. ] chil- 
dren, and such as were not.* 

2. The Scripture is the exposition of a Divine 
plan of salvation, counected and of uniform tenor 
throughout, which has had its definite historical 

*(Sranuey (History of the Jewish Church. Vol. I., Sect. 1,) 
gives a more poetic view of Abraham’s faith. Fascinating 
as these lectures are, it is easier to see whither they tend as 
one studies this argument of Paul. The stress which this 
brilliant author puts upon “obeyed” in this very connec- 
tion, may sound like the voice of a broader Christianity, but 
tested by Paul’s argument here, it proves to be the echo of a 


narrowing Judaism: “of the law.” LigHTroot’s note, p. 156, 
is much more satisiactory.—R.] 











unfolding. In it therefore the earlier has respect 
to the later, the first to the last; a word of God, 
belonging to the beginning, is already shaped in 
view of the consummation; to this is added, that 
the God who behoids at once the beginning and 
the end, ideally anticipates with direct words of 
promise the future development of His counsel 
of salvation.—To recognize even in the germ the 
development, requires, doubtless, an apprehen- 
sion intimately conversant with Scriptural truth, 
an eye illumined by the Spirit. 

3. The curse of the law. As the blessing comes 
from God, as a revelation of His favor and grace 
(in gifts), so also the curse, as a revelation of His 
wrath (in judgments, which concentrate them- 
selves in the xatdxpyua of death). In that this 
revelation of wrath is a consequence of the non- 
fulfilment of the law, the curse is called ‘‘the’curse 
of the law,” ver. 13 (under which therefore, in 
the first place, only the Jews stood, as being alone 
those who hold to the law, but under which of 
course all would come, who are ‘‘of the works of 
the law”). More precisely: a man comes under 
this ‘‘curse,” is under bonds to it, and held pris- 
oner by it, if heis ‘of the works of the law” 
(ver. 10), that is, performs indeed single works, 
but nothing more, and yet believes himself there- 
by to have satisfied the law, which is in no wise 
the case (see above on ‘works of the law” in 
the preceding section). 


4. Christ a curse for us. To avert this curse of 
God and to bring His blessing upon all men, 
Christ has become ‘‘a curse for us.” Here we 
stand in presence of the deepest mystery of atone- 
ment; we may not, in order to make it more com- 
prehensible, weaken the fact, but must take the 
words even here, as they say and sound, without 
artifices of interpretation. Since Christ has freed 
us from our curse, by having become a curse for 
us, then, if our redemption from the curse is not 
to be an illusion, but something real, He became 
also really the bearer of the Divine curse, He has 
borne the Divine opyf passively, has felt it, and 
also actively has sustained it. And this has come 
to pass by His death on the cross. Only we must 
of course not suffer the monstrous thought to arise 
that God was angry with Him, something that 
could not be; nay more, it was in His death on the 
cross that He was above all an dopu7 eiwodlac, ‘odor 
of sweetness,” unto God. Nevertheless He has, 
in the first place, undergone the Divine wrath by 
suffering death, whereby there was accomplished 
on Him the xardxpiwa, “condemnation,” of death, 
and so the curse upon sin; the mode of death, 
moreover, exhibiting this death, even in form, as 
a death under curse. Yet that is not all, He has, 
in the second place, also felt the wrath of God, 
in that the enjoyment, the sense of the blessed 
communion of love with God vanished from Him 
without the reality of this communion itself there- 
by ceasing. He was, it is true, an do7 evwdiac 
to God, but the sense of it vanished from Him, 
although perhaps only momentarily in those in- 
stants of anguish when He uttered the complaint 
upon the cross that God had forsaken Him. But 
what was lacking in duration, so to speak, was 
most completely, as it were, compensated by the 
fearful intensity of such a sense of abandonment 
by God, in the soul of the beloved Son of God. 
To this extent He has fully become a curse, has 
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felt the wrath of God, even as condemning wrath. 
But if it is objected, ‘‘but not as eternally con- 
demning,”’ we must again refer to that intensity 
of the sense of wrath as an adequate expiation.— 
-He has thus become a curse for usin our be- 
half; but in our behalf only inasmuch as He 
thereby came in our place. The vicariousness 
does not lie in the expression tép, but in the 
fact; if we, by the very fact that He became ‘a 
curse,” have been made free from the ‘‘curse,”’ 
in that there is of course involved that He came 
in our place; an exchange of positions oc- 
curred.—For it is stated that the effect of Christ’s 
“becoming a curse”’ is to ‘‘redeem us from the 
curse of the law,” and so at all events an entire 
acquittal therefrom, and averting of it. Christ 
is here represented as showing Himself (imme- 
diately, yes alone) active in the work of redemp- 
tion; He offered Himself, is the sense, in becom- 
ing a curse, and therewith He presented a ran- 
som—to whom? to ‘the curse of the law” which 
had dominion over us. The ransom consisted in 
Himself; He devoted Himself in this very ‘ be- 
coming a curse”’ to the power of this potentate, 
and thus in return let us gofree. Analyzing the 
conception thus, we see that it is a figurative 
one; in order to reduce it to its exact expression, 
we must take in the idea (which Paul does not 
here introduce in so many words) of the sin-offer- 
ing. In becoming a curse Christ became a sin- 
offering, and this, because it was an unblemished 
one, and for this reason an dcpu7 evwdlac, was ac- 
cepted by God; and in return Christ, as it were, 
discharged us from the curse of the law which 
He represented, took it from us. (Inasmuch as 
Christ Himself brought this sin-offering in free 
obedience, He is with justice described as the 
one active in it, as here; the action of God Him- 
self being of course understood.)—This is only 
the negative side, the positive is then added ver. 
14, where the positive (and moreover subjective) 
effects of the redemption ‘from the curse of the 
law” are named; generically, the being blessed, 
specially, the receiving of the Spirit. Upon this, 
especially upon the relation of it to justification, 
see above in the Exec. Norges. We add only the 
observation: in the Apostle’s apprehension of 
the history of salvation, the operation of the 
death of Christ is taken out of its isolation; we 
recognize in it only the fulfilment of the promise 
given in the beginning of the redemptive revela- 
tion; in Christ it is nothing else than the bless- 
ing of Abraham that comes to fulfilment; Begin- 
ning and End are united. (See upon this the 
next Sections. ) 

5. [The two curses. Worpsworts thus sums 
up the doctrinal points implied: ‘‘Two curses 
pronounced in the law are here referred to by 
St. Paul. All mankind was liable to the former 
one. How was it to be removed? 

(1) He who was to remove it must not himself 
be liable to it. He who was to bea substitute for 
the guilty must himself be innocent He who was 
to suffer in the stead of the disobedient must him- 
self be obedient in all things. 

(2) He who was to be the substitute for all 
must have the common nature of all. He must not 
take the person of one individual man (such as 
Abraham, Moses, Elias), but He must take the 
nature of all, and sum up all mankind in himself. 





3) He who was to do more than counterbalance 
the weight of the sims of all must have infinite 
merits of His own, in order that the scale of Di- 
vine Justice may preponderate in their favor. 
And nothing that is not divine is infinite. In 
crder, therefore, that He may be able to suffer 
for sin, he must be human; and in order that He 
may be able to take away the sins, and to satisfy 
God’s Justice for them, He must be Divine. 

(4) In order that He may remove the curse 
pronounced in the law of God for disobedience, 
He must undergo that punishment which is spe- 
cially declared in the Law to de the curse of God. 

(5) That punishment is hanging on a tree. 
That is specially called in the Law the curse of 
God. Deut. xxi. 23. 

By undergoing this curse for us, Christ, He 
who is God from everlasting, and who became 
Emmanuel, God with us, God in our flesh, uniting 
together the two natures—the Divine and the 
Human—in His One Person—Christ Jesus, re- 
deemed us from the curse of the Law. Thus, 
having accepted the curse, He liberated us from 
it.”—R. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 6. Riraer:—This reckoning somewhat 
for righteousness rests most of all on God’s taking 
pleasure in faith, and on the fulfilling of His 
promises, those to which faith trusts. True, 
even faith gives God the honor, and isin this 
respect greater than any work. But even faith 
cannot always give to God the honor so willingly, 
so fully, with such victory over all doubts arising 
from the reason, as it should. Therefore God’s 
imputation is still the best, according to which 
good pleasure of His will He counts even a weak 
spark of faith for righteousness, and therefore I 
may be assured that, though I now and then be 
somewhat doubtful of His gracious will, which 
He has towards me, mistrust Him, become in 
spirit sad and heavy, 1 am yet surrounded 
and overspread with the broad heaven of His 
promises, and especially of His forgiving grace, 
and even then His gracious imputation remains 
valid. 

Ver. 7. Heusner:—Abraham’s spiritual chil- 
dren are only those like-minded with him, « e., 
believing souls. By faith thou becomest like the 
old patriarchs; they acknowledge thee for worthy 
offspring, whether thou be derived from the same 
nation, according to the flesh, as they, or not. 
Spiritual genealogy and probate is of another 
sort from civil. 

[CaLvin: —Paul has omitted one remark, which 
will be readily supplied, that there is no place in 
the Church for any man who is not a son of 
Abraham.—Hooxger:—The invisible Church con- 
sisteth only of true Israelites, true sons of Abra- 
ham, true servants and saints of God.—R. 

Riscer:—The footsteps of faith and the walk 
therein prove this descent (Rom. iv. 12).—Ver. 
8.—O man be assured, all thy temptations also, 
and needs, He hath seen beforehand! Only go 
with confidence to the Scripture, therein to seek 
God’s consolations.—Who reads the Old Testa- 
ment enough with the view of finding Christ 
every where therein? 

Ver. 9, BrRLENB. Brsie:—Already with Abra- 
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ham began the stream of blessing that proceeds 
from God to believers. This now is the blessing 
of the one God, flowing from the like grace of 
God, even though in the most manifold manifes- 
tations. —Companionship in blessing a blessed 
companionship.—Wilt thou have blessing? Be- 
lieve! Other way there is none.—We see then, 
where the trouble is, if one finds in his soul no 
such well-being or blessing, but rather the curse, 
and disquietness in his conscience. It is in this 
matter of faith, which a man will not frankly re- 
ceive from God, and let old matters go, and deny 
them for Christ’s sake. But aman must himself 
be of fuith, as Paul here expresses it, that is, thou 
must have so committed thy heart to the Spirit 
of Christ, that He has been able to gain posses- 
sion of thee, and through faith bear thee asa 
child of God. Then isa man ‘of faith,” that is, 
he has, as to the spirit, a Divine origin. 

' Ver. 10. ‘As many:” let there be as many 
of them as there will; and were there of them as 
many again who declare for this party and make 
their boast and glory of it, and will have their 
salvation from it.—‘‘Of the works of the law :” 
this expresses the inner ground of the man, what 
fashions his soul, and whose child heis. It is 
not people who teach the law, but such as are 
born of the same. It means not: who give dili- 
gence to live after the measure of the law, but 
who live legally, take here a work and there a 
work, approach therewith before God, and so 
place themselves under the curse. ‘‘Under” 
signifies imprisonment, for these people bar 
themselyes in.—LutHrer:—Our Lord God has 
two manner of blessings, a bodily, that apper- 
tains to this life, and a spiritual, that appertains 
to the life everlasting. Such bodily blessing 
have the ungodly in fulness and abundance. To 
banish the eternal curse, that is, the eternal 
wrath of God, death and damnation, there avails 
neither the world’s nor the law’s righteousness. 
Therefore those that have not more than the cor- 
poreal blessing alone, are for this reason not 
God’s children, and blessed before God, but un- 
der the curse they are and abide.—If now God’s 
law puts men under a curse, how much more 
other laws, which are of much less worth? 

Hevusner:—lf we will be saved by the law, 
we must do all, and must be able to say, that we 
have never neglected any thing commanded, nor 
done any thing forbidden. In brief, the matter 
stands thus: if we will merit salvation, amazingly 
little will come of it, for our virtue is piece-work; 
against one or two legal performances God can 
oppose ten transgressions. Whoever does not 
view the requirements of the law with the dimin- 
ishing glass of light-mindedness, and his own 
works with the magnifying glass of self-love, 
must acknowledge this.—[Joun Brown :—It is 
absurdity thus to seek for justification from that 
which is and must be the source of condemna- 
tion. To expect to be warmed by the keen north- 
ern blast, or to have our thirst quenched by a 
draught of liquid fire, were not more, were not 
so incongruous.—R. ] 

Ver. 11. Cramer:—The religion that teaches 
us to believe that we are saved by grace without 
works, is the true, original, Catholic religion, to 
which also Habakkuk and the old prophets bear 
witness; therefore the Romish religion, which 
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contradicts this, can be neither the original, nor 
the true Catholic church, but must be a new 
church. —Srarke: —The regenerate, who are 
already righteous through faith, continue in their 
righteousness and blessedness, and become at 
the last perfectly blessed, but still only through 
faith. 

Ver. 12. The law will have doers, that deserve 
Heaven by works. The gospel will have only 
sinners, who have done working, but who, re- 
penting them of their sins (or broken into con- 
triteness by the law), seek medicine, help and 
grace in Christ and His Father’s compassion. 
They now see aright their guiltiness, together 
with the loathsomeness of sin; they now first 
understand and love Moses aright, and walk after 
his law; not out of constraint or hope of reward, 
but as being already righteous in Christ, and 
minded to show forth the profit, purpose, joy and 
might of such. righteousness in all manner of 
works possible. 

Ver. 13. Lurugsr:—God hath cast all sin of 
all men upon His Son. Then forthwith comes 
the law, accusing Him and saying: Here find I 
this one among sinners, yea who hath taken all 
men’s sins upon Himself, and bears them, and I 
see in the whole world besides not another sin, 
except upon Him alone; therefore shall He suffer 
for it and die the death upon the cross.—Inso- 
much then as through this only Mediator, Jesus 
Christ, Sin and Death are taken away, without 
doubt the. whole world were so pure that our 
Lord God therein could see nothing except mere- 
righteousness and holiness, if we only could be- 
lieve it.—On that side there is no lack. But the 
lack is with us, who believe it so faintly. If we. 
believed it fully, doubtless we should already 
have been blessed and in Paradise, but the old 
sack, that still hangs around our neck, holds us 
back from arriving at such certain faith.—We 
should not look at Christ after the flesh, as if 
He were a man, righteous and holy for Himself 
alone, and having nothing to do with us. True 
it is that Christ is the holiest person of all, but 
thou must not stop with that knowledge, that 
does not yet give thee Christ. But thou knowest 
Him aright, and obtainest Him for thy own, when 
thou believest that this holiest Person of all has 
been bestowed upon thee by the Father, that He 
should be thy High-priest and Saviour, yea, thy 
minister and servant, who should lay from Him 
His own innocence and holiness, and take upon 
Him thy sinful person, and therein bear thy sin, 
death and curse, and thus become a sacrifice and 
a curse for thee, that He might so redeem thee: 
from the curse of the law.—All virtue lies in the. 
little words: for us. 

[Two curses are here mentioned by Paul. 
The one: ‘Cursed is every one that continueth 
not,” ete. That curse lay on all mankind. The 
other: ‘‘Cursed is every one that hangeth ona 
tree.’ This curse Christ took, that He might 
redeem us from the first. Both were curses iu 
and of the law. The one specifies the guilt, the 
other the punishment. Christ bore the accursed 
punishment, thus He takes away the accursed 
guilt. He stood for the ‘‘every one’’ who con- 
tinueth not, by becoming the very one who hung 
upon the tree.—R. ] 

[WorpswortH:—How much reason have we 
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to abominate our sins, which were the principal 
causes of the crucifixion of Christ! They were 
indeed the traitors which, by the hands of Judas, 
delivered Him up. The Jewish priests were but 
our advocates; we by them did adjudge and sen- 
tence Him. Pilate was but our spokesman, the 
Roman executioners were but our agents therein. 
The Jewish people were but proxies acting our 
parts; our sins were they which cried out: ‘‘Cru- 
cify Him,” with clamors more loud and more ef- 
fectual, than did all the Jewish rabble.—The 
second Adam hung on the tree in Calvary, in 
order that by hanging on the tree He might 
abolish the sin committed by us in the first Adam, 
when he ate of the fruit of the tree of good and 
evil in Paradise.—There on the cross He extends 
His hands to all and calls all—Gentiles as well 
as Jews.—R. ] 

Ver. 14. Langu:—The blessing comes not alone 
from Christ, but also im Christ. For whoever 
does not receive it in Christ, receives it not from 
Christ; as indeed many wish to have it from 
Christ, but not to take it in Christ, that is, re- 
ceive it so that they thereby suffer themselves 
to be brought into His fellowship and in it enjoy 
the blessing with large addition. 

On the whole Section: —The Christian’s walk, a 
walk in the footsteps of the faith of Abraham,— 
Those who occupy themselves with works of the 
law, are under the curse: (1) a fearful word, (2) 
yet only too true.—Blessing or Curse? Other 
alternative there is none.—Christ has turned the 
curse into blessing.—The redemption from the 
curse of the law through Christ.—He became a 
curse for us. (1) How is that possible? and yet 
(2) it was necessary, for (8) thereupon rests our 





salvation. —Our righteousness before God is 
grounded alone upon faith: (1) this is taught by 
Abraham’s example; (2) proved by the promise 
given by God to Abraham; (3) attested by the 
innermost essence of the law; (4) made sure by 
the redemption established by Christ. — Only 
through faith in the Crucified One have we part 
in the redemption accomplished by Him. I. That 
faith generally is the condition, vers. 6-12. 
(1) Proof from the example of Abraham’s faith, 
vers. 6-9; (a) on account of his faith was Abra- 
ham accounted righteous before God, ver. 6; 
(6) the promise given to him of the blessing of 
the Gentiles, presupposes in these also faith. 
(2) Demonstration from the impossibility of any 
one being redeemed from the curse of the law 
through any manner of works, vers. 10-12. II. ~ 
That the redemption accomplished by Christ is 
the essential matter [Jnhalt] of faith on Him. 
(1) That Christ has redeemed us from the curse 
of the law; (2) that He has effected this by Him- 
self becoming a curse for us.—The death of Christ 
deserves an imperishable remembrance, because 
in it He became a curse for us. (1) He became 
a curse for us: (2) Therein lies the power of 
His death for blessing. 


[CowPEr :— 
Oh, how unlike the complex works of man, 
Heaven’s easy, artless, unincumbered plan! 
No meretricious graces to beguile; 
No clustering ornaments to clog the pile. 
From ostentation as from weakness free, 
It stands, like the cerulean arch we see, 
Majestic in its own simplicity. 
Inscribed above the portal, from afar 
Conspicuous as the brightness of a star, 
Legible only by the light they give, 
Stand the soul-quickening words—BELIEVE AND LIvE.] 


b. Demonstration from the chronological relation of the Lord to the Covenant of Promise. 
(Vers. 15-18.) 


(Vers. 16-22. The Epistle for 13th Sunday after Trinity.) 


15 Brethren, I speak after the manner of men; Though 7t be but a man’s covenant, 
yet if ot be [when tt has been]! confirmed, no man disannulleth [annulleth} or addeth 
16 thereto. Now to Abraham and his seed were the promises made. [Now to Abra- 
ham were the promises made and to his seed.]* He saith not, And to seeds, as of 
17 many; but as of one, And to thy seed, which is Christ. And [Now] this I say, 
that the covenant, [A covenant] that was confirmed before of God in Christ [that 
has been before confirmed by God to Christ]®, the law, which was four hundred and 
thirty years after, cannot disannul [does not invalidate]® that it should make the 
18 promise of none effect [make void the promise]. For if the inheritance be of the 
law, tt is no more of promise: but God gave [hath freely granted]’ it to Abra-’ 
ham by [through] promise. : 


r x ey at exvpwpévynyv, simply “confirmed.” If anything be supplied, it need not be in the conditional form 
of the E. V.—R. 

2 Ver. 15.—[“Disannulleth” is now obsolete, the simple form being of precisely the same signification. “Addeth 
thereto” 7. e, new conditions.—R.] 

3 Ver, 16.—| The change in order is necessary to emphasize “ and to his seed.” "Epp ¢ @noav, 8, A. ef al. Lachmann, Ti 
schendorf, Meyer, et al., instead of "Epp 4 6nvav, Rec.—R,] 
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* Ver. 17.—[The structure of this verse is cumbrous, but the insertion of “that” renders it still more so.—R.] 
_ 5 Ver. 17.—Eis Xprorov is lacking in several MSS. including §. The connection however favors the belief in its gen- 
uineness, since otherwise the argument in ver. 16 would hardly be turned to practical account. [Omitted in. A. B. C, 


many versions, by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Lightfoot. 
Ellicott. Ifretained, may be rendered “ to Christ,” or “ for Christ.” 
6 Ver. 17.—[O vn ax vpot—* cannot” may be implied, but is not expressed. 


Retained by Griesbach, Wordsworth, bracketted by 
See Exnc. Nores.—R. 
“ Invalidate” is preferable to “annul,” 


as the Greek word differs from that rendered “annul” (ver. 15).—R. 
7 Ver. 18.—[Kexadptoratr, “has given freely,” “ given of grace.” We have no single word to express it.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 15.—[Brethren.—An affectionately pa- 
thetic address. How different from ver/1! The 
tone is greatly softened.—Muyrr. ‘Here is a 
pause, at which the indignant feeling of the 
Apostle softens, and he begins the new train of 
thought which follows with words of milder char- 
’ acter, and proceeds more quietly with his argu- 
ment” (WINDISCHMANN).—R. | 

I speak after the manner of men.—Karda 
av@pw7ov. Paul thus excuses himself for 
comparing a man’s dvafyxn with a dsabpxn of God, 
he will not (he says) regard the matter from a 
higher point of view, but simply according to the 
analogy of human relations. [Cauvin: ‘By 
this expression he intended to put them to the 
blush. It is highly disgraceful and base that 
the testimony of God should have less weight 
with us than that of a mortal man.”’—R. ] 

Avaffxn is not to be taken here in the sense of 
covenant (although approved by Meyer and 
WinseLer). [See below.—R.] The sense is 
that of Testament. It is true God made with 
Abraham a covenant, hence God’s covenant of 
promise with Abraham is here spoken of. But 
in these verses, Paul takes up this covenant in 
the aspect of a Testament, in order to emphasize 
the fact that in it God has made a free promise 
(of an inheritance) in contrast with the law, 
which imposes injunctions, making everything 
depend on merit. This character of the cove- 
nant of promise reminds him of a human Testa- 
ment, and the principles of jurisprudence which 
are valid with respect to such an instrument, 
furnish the basis of his argument. [The major- 
ity of modern commentators take the other view. 
The reason here advanced is based upon the idea 
of ‘‘inheritance,”’ which belongs to a covenant as 
well as toa Testament. The usage of the LXX. 
is decidedly in favor of the rendering ‘ cove- 
nant.” So the New Testament usage (the ex- 
ceptional case, Heb. ix. 15-17, beginning with 
this idea also). So that while doctrinally con- 
sidered it is not of much moment (CaLvin, who 
however prefers the meaning ‘‘covenant’’), the 
order of the words and the comparison require 
this meaning (Exuicorr). Comp. Bacer, Mrysr, 
Ligutroot. The influence of the Vulgate in 
substituting ‘“‘ Testament” for ‘‘covenant” in the 
name of the two parts of the Bible is perhaps 
to be deplored.—R. ] 

No man annulleth—u. ¢., of course, legiti- 
mately. ["Ouwc¢ belongs here logically. But 
the sense is well preserved in the KE. V.—R. ]— 
Addeth thereto—adds specifications to it, of 
any kind whatever.—From what is true of a hu- 
man Testament [or covenant], Paul now argues 
as to the Testament [or covenant] of God; this 
also ‘“‘no one annulleth or addeth thereto”— 
“‘no one” and hence not ‘the law” either. But 
before he draws this conclusion (ver. 17), he 
furnishes (ver. 16) the necessary premises for it 





CU eRRLBE: He does this, by showing that the 
cabjkn referred to the time after as well as be- 
fore the giving of the law, and im substance re- 
mains still in force, without which necessary 
link the demonstration, that the law made no 
change in the character of the dva6fj«n, would be 
without value or meaning. For if the dcabfKn 
had been of limited duration, confined to Abra-. 
ham for instance, if the promise had been made 
only to him, it would, when the law came, have 
been long before fulfilled and thereby done away; 
the two would not have come in contact. Bat 
this is not the case. 

Ver. 16.—Now to Abraham were the 
promises made [lit. were spoken], and to 
his seed.—This, as shown by ‘‘ were spoken,” | 
and still more by what follows, refers to particu- 
lar passages, and such moreover as contain the 
clause ‘‘and to thy seed’’ as also the promise of 
an ‘‘inheritance;” not, therefore, such as Gen. 
xxii. 18[?], but xiii. 15; xvii. 8 (and according 
to the LXX. also xxiv. 17). The sense is there- 
fore: not merely to Abraham was there in the 
diafyxn a promise, sc., of an inheritance, made by 
God, but also to his seed; the daffxy was not 
exhausted in him, but was valid also for his seed. 
But especially must it be shown that it has vali- 
dity even now. Therefore, says Paul, inasmuch 
as these promises were given ‘‘also to the seed 
of Abraham,” they were given also to Christ. 
This seed of Abraham (he says), is indeed no 
other than Christ. This, he says, follows from 
the very fact of the singular form ‘his seed” 
being used. ‘In order to explain this emphasiz- 
ing of the singular form in the exegesis of Paul, 
appeal has been made to the fact that the Rab- 
bins of his time also now and then strain the 
singular or plural to serve an exegetical turn, 
and in the passages Gen. iv. 25; xix. 82, them- 


selves explain Yi of the Messiah. This com- 


parison is admissible, if only we do not overlook 
the extraordinary contrast which exists between 
ordinary Rabbinical caprice, and Paul’s exposi- 
tion in this passage. That in the Abrahamic 
promise the idea of the Messiah is concealed, 
and that the ‘seed of Abraham’ may be actually 
understood of the Messiah, is unquestionably the 
true view, on which the whole exposition of Paul 
rests, and which he has a little before demon- 
strated from the connection of Scripture and the 
deepest reality of the fulfilled truth. But the 
form in which he, in this passage, rather casu- 
ally than otherwise, expresses this view, correct 
in itself, namely, that it is already indicated by 
the use of the singular in the text which gives 
the Abrahamic promise, appears to demand the 
explanation given by most interpreters, as de- 
rived from the Rabbinical training of his youth.” 
WIESELER. 

[The ground of this assumption of Rabbinical 
method in his argumentation is this: that the 
stress of the argument rests on a grammatical 
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error; the Hebrew word, which he renders oréppa, 
having no plural answering to omépyata or 
“seeds.” Granting this, it must yet be remem- 
bered that the consequences involved in an ad- 
mission of such ‘“‘playing” with Divine truth, ina 
writer, who claims to speak for God, are too grave, 
to permit us tomake such an admission hastily. 
Is there no other reasonably satisfactory explana- 
tion, which denies any Rabbinical influence, im- 
plying the slightest quibbling? If there be, jus- 
tice to such a writer as Paul, aside from any 
reverence for this Epistle as inspired, should lead 
us to adopt it. JERomn’s application of kata ap- 
Opwrov to this verse is hardly allowable. He 
would not intentionally weaken his own cause 
thus. Ligutroor well says: ‘It is quite as un- 
natural to use the Greek plural with this meaning 
as the Hebrew. This fact points to St. Paul’s 
meaning. He is not laying stress on the particu- 
lar word used, but on the fact that a singular noun 
of some kind, a collective term, is employed, where 
Ta Téxva or ot aréyovo, for instance, might have 
been substituted. Avoiding the technical terms 
of grammar, he could not express his meaning 
more simply than by the opposition ‘not to thy 
seeds, but to thy seed.’ The singular collective 
noun, if it admits of plurality, at the same time 
involves the idea of unity.” Exxicort: ‘We hold 
that there is as certainly a mystical meaning in 
the use of YI in Gen. xiii. 15; xvii. 8, as there is 


an argument for the resurrection in Exod. iii. 6, 
though in neither case was the writer necessarily 
aware of it. As the word in its simple meaning 
generally denotes not the mere progeny of a man, 
but his posterity viewed as one organically-con- 
nected whole; so here in its mystical meaning it 
denotes not merely the spiritual posterity of 
Abraham, but Him in whom that posterity is all 
organically united, the tA#pwua, the xedady, even 
Christ. This St. Paul endeavors faintly to convey 
to his Greek readers by the use of oméoua and orép- 
uata.”” Comp. Worpsworri, OLSHAUSEN in loco. 
How Pauline this conception is, will appear to 
every student of the Epistles to the Romans and 
Ephesians. Paul’s Rabbinical training undoubt- 
edly made him quick and close in discrimination 
respecting the Old Testament; that it ever made 
him quibble, and institute false distinctions is 
against his character as well as against his in- 
spiration.—R. ] 

That any explanation of the passage which 
maintains that Paul does not mean to interpret 
“seed” of the person of Christ is incorrect, needs 
no proof. [Against this, see Anrorp in loco. 
—R.] Doubtless, secondarily, those who are ‘of 
Christ” are also “the seed of Abraham”? (ver. 
29), but it is only because, primarily, Christ is 
this seed. This reference of ‘seed’? to the per- 
son of Christ is not disproved by alleging that 
thereby the dvaf7xn, the inheritance would be 
promised to Christ as wellas to Abraham. But, 
it may be asked, is then the inheritance promis- 
ed to Christ; is He designated as the Heir, and 
not rather as the Mediator and Bringer of the 
inheritance? Doubtless the latter, but primarily 
He is Himself the universal Heir; therefore in 
ver. 19 he is called distinctly the universal Heir: 
“the seed to whom the promise was made.” 
Let us only vividly apprehend the course of pro- 
phecy that sketches the history of redemption. 





The Messiah Himself, according to it, is He wha 
occupies the promised inheritance, that is, who 
takes full and abiding possession of it, and by 
this very fact, brings in the time of salvation 
and of God’s kingdom. The conception is there- 
fore one somewhat different from that in ver. 14, 
but both are equally according to truth, and the 
two modes of conception are most intimately con- 
nected. For Christ is certainly the Heir, only, 
He is the Heir in order to procure for His peo- 
ple the participation of the inheritance and 
therewith the blessing of God. And, as is self- 
evident, it is this truth, namely, that He in turn 
brings the inheritance into the possession of His 
people, which is heremainlyin mind. Inasmuch 
as the dvaf4xn had reference to Him, it had and 
has reference also to those that are: ‘ Christ’s”’; 
the question as to them therefore still remains to 
be answered; nay, it is as to them that it occurs, 
how they become partakers of the inheritance 
promised in the covenant. For that the cove- 
nant with the promise of the inheritance is valid 
also for the Christian dispensation, that it is 
‘confirmed by God to Christ,” is only one side 
of the truth. On the other side it was maintain- 
ed with reference to the law that had come be- 
tween, that the attainment of the inheritance had 
now become encumbered with the condition of 
the fulfilment of the law, that it came now of the 
law and no more simply ‘of promise.” This as- 
sertion Paul now opposes, by applying what was 
said in ver. 5 about a covenant in general, to the 
covenant of God. . 

Ver. 17. A covenant that has been be- 
fore confirmed by God to Christ,—This pas- 
sage, as WIESELER says, is rightly understood 
only by considering that the assertion which Paul 
undertakes to refute is not the assertion of an 
entire abrogation of the Abrahamic covenant by 
the law, but only that of a modification in the 
Judaistic sense by the law of an invalidating, so 
that it should make void the promise (which would 
be an ‘‘invalidating,” because thereby the cha- 
racter of the covenant as a promise given by 
grace, and thus its specific peculiarity would be 
taken away). This alone gives the sense of ver. 
18: I have a right to say: it ‘does not invali- 
date that it should make vofd the promise ;” for 
if the inheritance is obtained by law, it no longer 
comes ‘‘of promise ;” but ‘‘of promise” it és to 
come, for it was assured by God to Abraham 
through promise, and of grace. We cannot 
therefore concede an invalidating, so that the 
promise is made void through the law, for this 
would take away something essential to the co- 
venant; but, according to ver. 15, this cannot 
be.—[ Various interpretations of ei¢ Xpsordv 
have been suggested. The simplest and most 
obvious one is: ‘‘unto Christ,” 2 ¢., as the se- 
cond party to whom the covenant was ratified. 
ELiicorr suggests ‘to be fulfilled in Christ,” 
and renders ‘for Christ.’”? Perhaps that of 
WorpswortH is implied: ‘unto Christ: so as to 
tend toward, and be consummated in Christ as 
its end, who, as man, sums up all Abraham’s 
seed in Himself.” But on the whole it is best to 
reject the words as a gloss.—R. ] 

The law which was four hundred and 
thirty years after.—Paul has taken the num- 
ber from Exod, xii. 40, but apparently from the 
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text of the LXX. which adds xai év ym Xavadv thus 
including the sojourn of the patriarchs in Ca- 
naan (as do also the Samaritan text and Josephus 
Ant., 2, 15, 3), while according to the Hebrew 
text this number covers only the duration of the 
sojourn in Egypt. Therefore ‘it is hardly to be 
said, that Paul has here made a mistake of me- 
mory, but only that, on account of his Greek- 
speaking readers, who used the Septuagint, he 
has here, as commonly in his Old Testament ci- 
tations, adhered to the tradition of the LXX., 
which he could the more easily do, because the 
precise numbers of the years was a matter of no 
moment.” WiEsELER. [Though the precise num- 
ber is of no moment as respects Paul’s argument, 
the chronological difficulty is a grave one. The 
period from the call of Abraham to the departure 
of Jacob into Heypt is fixed at two hundred and 
fifteen years. The questionis: must we compute 
the sojourn there as extending over four hundred 
and thirty years, or only two hundred and fifteen 
years. The Hebrew text, Exod. xii. 40, seems to 
demand the former term (and also Stephen, Acts 
vii. 6, ‘‘four hundred years,” as in the prophecy 
Gen. xy. 13, both of which passages give round 
numbers). The latter term is that of the com- 
monly received chronology. If it be adopted, the 
difficulty is thrown mainly upon the passage, Exod. 
xii. 40, to which the LXX. add as above. Anrorp 
and Enurcorr suggest this strong point in favor of 
the shorter term, viz., that from the data respect- 
ing ages and births, the longer term would make 
the age of Jochebed, the mother of Moses, at least 
two hundred and fifty-six years when Moses was 
born. So that the longer term makes the accu- 
rate statement of numbers overthrow the accurate 
statement of genealogies and events, which was 
far less likely to be tampered with. The gloss, 
if it be a gloss, of the LXX. affords the easiest so- 
lution of the difficulty, and Gen. xv. 40, Acts vii. 
6, are then to be explained in the same way. 
Comp. Usurer, WinpIscHMANN, Hatus.—R. ] 
Ver. 18. But God hath freely granted it 
to Abraham through promise.—Prominence 
is to be given to the fact that God has not limi- 
ted His promise, which He gave to Abraham, by 
conditioning it ona fulfilment of the law, but 
that it was a promise of pure grace; therefore, 
says Paul, God has, out of grace, by means of 
promise, bestowed, s. c., the inheritance on Abra- 
ham, 7. e., not put him in actual possession, but 
assured it tohim. The two expressions, ‘freely 
granted,” and ‘through promise,” are conjoined 
to exclude most definitely the idea ‘‘of the law.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Epochs of Revelation. In the preceding sec- 
tion, as well as this, Paul has not cared to conduct 
a Scripture demonstration merely by the citation 
of isolated passages, but has used a freer and 
nobler method with the Scriptures. He showed 
in the revelation of God to Abraham a prophetic 
setting forth of the perfect revelation of God ex- 
hibited in Christ (especially at the close of ver. 
14 had this become evident), and thus placed the 
Scripture in the light of a history of the revela- 
tion of redemption. This view of it has become, 
in the present section (as far as to chap. iv. 2), 
the controlling one. The law also here consti- 





tutes for him an epoch of the revelation of God, so 
that there are three of these epochs represented 
by Abraham, Moses, and Christ. They are not, 
however, simple stages of development, but the 
first and the third belong essentially together in 
one order, as germ and fruit; for the middle 
epoch, so diverse in character, a false claim ig 
made, which it is his endeavor to refute, and to 
assign and establish its just position.—The sug- 
gestions which Paul here gives are important 
starting points for a just historical apprehension 
of Revelation, and at the sume time an example 
of a proper adjustment of relations and reconci- 
liation of apparent contradictions in it. 

2. The Law is not a complement of the Covenant of 
Promise. It is not till in the next section that the 
purpose and meaning of the law, and its relation 
to the covenant of promise, are expounded posi- 
tively. The negative proof, however, here ad- 
duced, is of itself important; viz.: That the law is 
not, and is not to be regarded or treated as a com- 
plement and rectification of the Covenant of Pro- 
mise, so that whatever at first was freely promised 
as a boon ‘should be now encumbered witha 
burdensome condition.” Or rather, this was so, 
indeed, but only for a time, for a definite season 
(as is shown afterwards). In this way, however, 
the inheritance was not actually attained, but as 
it was originally assured purely by promise, so 
is it now attained only through faith, the subjec- 
tive correlative of the promise; and only this is 
required. 

[8. The sum of the Apostle’s argument. ‘This, 
then, is the sum of the Apostle’s argument: A ra- 
tified, unrepealed constitution, cannot be set aside 
by a subsequent constitution. The plan of justi- 
fication by believing was a ratified and unre- 
pealed constitution. The law was a constitution 
posterior to this by along term of years. If the 
observance of the law were constituted the pro- 
curing cause or necessary means of justification, 
such a constitution would necessarily annul the 
covenant before ratified, and render the promise 
of more effect. It follows, of course, that the law 
was appointed for no such purpose. Whatever 
end it might serve, it could not serve this end; it 
could never be appointed to serve this end.” — 
Brown. What end it serves, the Apostle states 
in the section immediately following.—R. | 

4. Christ the Seed of Abraham. ‘‘ ‘Seed,’ com- 
prehends posterity generally, and therefore of 
course a plurality. But among this posterity 
one nevertheless was found upon whom the whole 
expectation of faith was directed, and through 
whom also all promise first received its fulfil- 
ment. As Christ at His actual coming into the 
world humiliated Himself to live as a man among 
men, and had to be discovered and sought out 
by means of the words and works that were 
His alone, in like manner was He in the pro- 
mise also concealed, as it were, among the seed, 
or among the collective posterity of Abraham, 
so that only when the time was fulfilled could 
any plainly distinguish Him and say: This is 
Christ, this is He who sanctifies and blesses, who 
yet is of the same descent with those that are 
sanctified and blessed; therefore also He is not 
ashamed to call them brethren, and it was not 
unbefitting Him, that all should be comprehended 
in the one Seed.” —Rixcur. 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 15.—‘‘ Brethren.” —Rincer: By this ad- 
dress the Apostle noticeably softens the sharpness 
used in the first verse. Nothing calls for so 
much consideration, for so thorough a mingling 
of sharpness and gentleness, as when men fall 
back under the law and the blindness as to the 
gospel conjoined therewith. For the bewitching 
arts of the prince of this world, which are im- 
plied therein, and the mischief to be feared 
therefrom, demand sharpness; the hunger and 
thirst after righteousness yet alive in the con- 
science, and the love to the truth, demand to be ap- 
pealed to with the utmost possible tenderness.— 
In the word of God throughout there is much 
condescension to our weakness, or much that is 
presented in human style, suitable to our power 
of comprehension. God has also actually so ar- 
ranged it, that between the visible and the in- 
visible, between the ordinances in the realm of 
nature and in the realm of grace there is much 
that is similar, and we therefore through the 
images furnished us by our experience in hu- 
man life, obtain a true conception of the ordi- 
nances of grace. The Incarnation of the Son of 
God has such an influence on the whole econo- 
my of God forward and backwards, that God 
everywhere deals with us after the manner of a 
man.—Lanen:—Human ordinances and institu- 
tions, which in themselves serve for the outward 
well-being of human and civil society, are in 
themselves not to be contemned. Since God 
counts them worthy that His apostles should 
therewith make clearer the economy of His 
kingdom.—In Starxe:—lIf a great lord gives us 
his hand and seal, we are satisfied and believe, 
that the heavens will fall before such a promise 
will be broken. Why do we not rather trust the 
sealed handwriting of our God who cannot lie.— 
«Addeth thereto.””—In divine things the human 
addition is often discernible, but very improperly, 
often causing that nothing pure is left.—[So the 
annulling by the addition of the law would make 
void the promise.—R. | 

Ver. 16.—Spuner: In the Holy Scripture all 
is written with Divine wisdom, therefore no 
word, no letter, no arrangement of the words is 
settled at random.—Divine truth must be found 
in the Holy Scripture itself and the letter of it, 
and may not be expected by separate communi- 
cation from the Holy Ghost. Else Paul could 
not insist upon a little word and thereupon rest 
his argument.—[Paul, who takes such a broad 
view of the Scriptures as the one great history 
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of Redemption, is the one who notices the truth 
in the least details of the word. One need not 
be a loose expositor, in order to haye broad 
views; the accurate reader is not contracted by 
his accuracy.—R. | 

Ver. 17. Starke: Sacred chronology gives 
a great light, for a more accurate insight into 
the ways of God.—[ How many read their Bibles, 
as if the whole were written at one time. 
They acknowledge a history there, but it sheds 
no light for them upon the great truth of God 
as a whole.—Abraham and Moses. How promi- 
nent, how related. —How often the followers 
of Christ stop at Moses, when they ought to 
go back to Abraham!—The covenant was con- 
firmed of God to Christ. Through Abraham, in- 
deed, yet it is essentially a covenant between 
God and our Redeemer. So the Old Covenant is 
the new and everlasting Covenant.—R. ] 

Ver. 18. Srarxu: It is impossible to have 
righteousness and salvation partly from the 
works of the law, and partly from grace. For 
these are opposing things, that destroy one ano- 
ther. It must either be of works alone or of 
grace alone; now it is not of works, theretore 
it is of grace alone.—Rriegur:—So long, indeed, 
as the human heart in falsehood still parts its 
love between light and darkness, nothing were 
more pleasing, than if it could thus turn from 
side to side between the promise and its own 
merit, that is, if, so far as might be, it could 
boast itself of merit and the law, and where 
these were too scant, could put forward, under 
cover of the promise, the grace and merit of 
Christ. Then, moreover, there would be in this 
way no great need of going deep in either quar- 
ter; it would only be to bend a little to the law, 
and as to the appropriation of grace, it need not 
call for any very special humility. But with 
such a divided heart, one has neither access to 
grace, nor entrance into the everlasting inheri- 
tance. 

All that we have from the Gospel or from the 
promise, is a gift, a free gift of grace, and no- 
thing is attained by obedience as a condition. 
We are not, therefore, to regard a godly life as 
a condition of obtaining the blessings of grace, 
but as a part of the grace itself which the Lord 
shows us.—[How old this method of grace by 
covenant of promise! Older than Moses. Yet 
how new! for we never apprehend it until God 
reveals it to us by His spirit, and then it seems 
as though it were a revelation of something en- 
tirely new.—The benefits of the gospel are all 
through promise. Hence all of grace, all to 
faith, all for the glory of the Promiser !—R. ] 


CHAP. III. 19-29. v9 


2. The law had undoubtedly its value, and that for the attainment of salvation itself, but only a 
preparatory, and therefore also a transitory value. Believers are free from it. 


(Cuap. iii, 19—iv. 7.) 


a. The law had its own sufficient end, having respect to transgressions, and so far from 0 i 
: ) : ssions, pposing an obstacle to the 
mises, it had the office of preparing the way for their fulfilment, as a schoolmaster ES Christ. pai 


(Vers. 19-24.) 


19 Wherefore then serveth the law [lit what then is the law]'? It was added? be- 
cause of [the] transgressions, till the seed should come to whom* the promise was 
[has been] made; and it was ordained [being ordained]* by [by means of] angels 

20 in the hand of a mediator. Now a mediator is not a mediator of one, but God is 

21 one. Js the law then against the promises of God? God forbid: for if there had 
been a law given which could have given life, verily righteousness should [would] 

22 have been® by the law. But [a42d, But, on the contrary]' the Scripture hath con- 
cluded [shut up]® all under sin, that [in order that] the promise by faith of [or in] 

23 Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe. But before faith came we were 
kept under the law, shut up [kept in ward, shut up’ under the law] unto the faith 

24 which should afterwards be revealed. Wherefore the law was [So that the law 
hath been or become]? our schoolmaster to bring us [omit to bring us] unto Christ 
that we might be justified by faith. : 


b. But for this very reason it has fulfilled its purpose, when it has brought us to faith, and believers, as children (sons) of 
God and heirs, are no longer under the law. 


(Vers. 25-29.) 


25 But after [now]" that faith is come, we are no longer under a schoolmaster. 

26,27 For ye are all the children [all sons] of God by faith in Christ Jesus. For as 
many of you as have been [were]” baptized into Christ have [omit have] put on 

28 Christ. There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female [no male and female]; for ye are all [all are]* one in 

29 Christ Jesus. And [But, 6¢] if ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and [or 
omit and]'® heirs according to the promise. 


(Vers. 23-29.—The Epistle for New Year's festival.) 


1 Ver. 19._[The E. V. is sufficiently accurate. Ellicott renders “ what then 7s the object of the law?” Schmoller : 
Wie verhilt es sich mit dem Gesetz ?—RB.] 

2 Ver. 19.—Griesbach and Scholz have éré@y, which is not sufficiently supported. [So Rec., but tpoceréOn iz 
adopted by most modern editors.—The article should be retained with “ transgressions” in the E.V. So Ellicott, 
Alford.—R. 

3 Ver. Tb Phnteaid of 6 émqyyeArat, J.and many cursives,some Fathers also, have 6 émjyyeATat ; but this is poorly 
supported, probably arising from the fact that @ was not understood. : 

4 Ver. 19.—[The italics in the E. V. separate Scatayets too much from the first clause, with which it is closely con- 
nected.— By means of” brings out the purely instrumental force of Sc4.—R.] 

5 Ver. 21.—T 00 000, bracketted by Lachmann. The omission is not wellsustained. , retains it. [B.is the main 
authority for rejecting it. Meyer rejects it mainly on exegetical grounds.—R. ] 

0 Ver. 21.— Av éx vouov fv. [Rec.] There are different variations: N. has é« vopov Hv av, the best attested order ix 
tx vépovavyy. [So A.B.C., Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, critical editors generally.—R.] 

T Ver. 22._[The strongly adversative aAAd requires the insertion of “on the contrary” (Alford, Ellicott).—R.] 

8 Ver. 22._[As the BE. V. renders the same verb (acvykAcéevv) ver. 23, “shut up,” it is substituted here as less ambigu- 
ous than “hath concluded.”—R.]} 

9 Ver. 23.—ZvyKexAcromévoris inall probability the correct reading—not ovykreromevor. Yet %, has it [ovr- 
chevomevot (stc.) The perfect of the Rec. is adopted by Tischendorf, De Wette, Meyer, Wordsworth. Ellicott (on critical 
and exegetical grounds), Lachmann. Scholz, Alford, Lightfoot, adopt the other. The order ischanged; “under the law” 


seems to be best joined with “shut up.”—R.] 
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10 Ver. 24.—[ So that the law hath become” is more literal. “Schoolmaster ” is retained, since we have no better 
word with which to translate racSaywyds. “Tutor” (Alford) isno more exact.—‘To bring us” is better omitted, since 
it presents but one side of the meaning.—RK.} 

U Ver. 25,—[“ Now” brings out the idea that it ts so._R.] ; 

12 Ver, 27.—[The aorist verbs in this verse are better translated by the simple past tense of the English.—R.] 

13 Ver. 28.—[The change of particles in Greek with this last pair is thus noted. On its peculiar force see EXEG 


Nores.—R. | ae ss 
14 Ver, 28.—Els éore €v Xptat@ Inaod. 


A.has éore Xpicrod ’I. 


“But els would easily be overlooked after the 


preceding vets, and then év Xp.’I. was first followed by Xprorod as a gloss, from the beginning of ver. 29, and afterwards 
supplanted by it. The reading é instead of els is an explanation.” Meyer. &. has vméus ETE EV Xptiorod, but év is marked 
doubtful [marked for erasure; the marks afterwards removed, \.° reading as Rec.—It is doubtful whether we should read 


wavres Or amaytes. &, has the latter.—R.] 
15 Ver. 29.—Kai is omitted in good MSS., including &., 
overlooked, as it follows kar’ (Meyer). 


by some versions and Fathers, but may very easily have been 
It is rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Scholz, [also by Meyer in 4th. ed., Alford, 


Ellicott, Lightfoot, on'the authority of &, A. B.C. D. As Schmoller follows Meyer in retaining it, it may be rejected 


here on the same authority.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 19. Wherefore then serveth the 
law ?—[‘‘ What then is the object of the law?” 
—R.] If the inheritance is not to come by the 
law, but still ‘‘of promise,” the objection is ob- 
vious: why then did not God suffer the promise to 
stand aloné? Why then did the law come after- 
wards? Certainly this was in that case super- 
fluous!—To this Paul answers, in effect, thus: 
was the law then purposeless, if it had not pre- 
cisely this purpose, of mediating the obtaining of 
the inheritance? Could it not have another pur- 
pose? Yes, this was the case, it had a purpose, 
but one very different from that of being the 
means of securing the inheritance. What then? 

The direct answer is not given immediately, 
but is introduced with: “It was added be- 
cause of the transgressions.—This means, 
simply, on account of transgressions was the law 
added. ‘‘Transgressions,” multiplying and be- 
coming aggrayated, gave, in the first place, occa- 
sion for adding the law, necessarily brought it 
to pass that God came with respect to His people 
into an entirely different, more distant relation 
than existed, in the covenant of promise, between 
Him and the patriarchs. Instead of the more 
fatherly relation existing hitherto, God was con- 
strained to place Himself in a relation involving 
the exercise of severe discipline, involving rigo- 
rous requirements and commands, nay, sharp 
threatenings, as it is afterwards expressed: ‘We 
were kept in ward, shut up under the law.” And 
as this relation so different from the former had 
been occasioned by ‘transgressions,’ it was of 
course precisely in its right place where the 
“transgressions” of men prevailed, and it was 
designed, with reference to this, not so much in 
order to prevent them, as rather, by its command- 
ments and prohibitions, and the threatenings an- 
nexed, to bring them under a more stringent 
accountability (which now first became possible), 
and a plainly expressed curse. Comp. Ewaup: 
In order, because offences had come into the 
world, to punish them the more severely. (At 
first the judgment of death had kept the sense 
of sin alive. As men now were too accustomed 
to this, the law then came, and therewith the 
stricter imputation of sin, the curse more severely 
denounced, the obedience more rigorously re- 
quired. Rieger.) At the most this is as far as 
we are to go in the explanation of rapabdcewr 
xaptv. Amore precise declaration as to the 
positive purpose of the law in relation to ‘‘trans- 
gressions” is not yet given here; and cannot 
therefore be deduced from the general expres- 





sion; for then the second objection (ver. 21) would 
no longer be possible; it is in the refutation of 
this that Paul first expresses himself more par- 
ticularly. The common explanation therefore: 
‘‘For the sake of transgressions” = to induce 
them (agreeably to what Paul elsewhere says of 
the effect of the law to promote sin), is at least 
in no way indicated. The question whether Paul 
had it in mind would not arise before vers. 22, 
23,24. That the word ydprv does not necessitate 
this explanation, is shown by such passages as 
Luke vii. 47; iii. 12. [The view here suggested 
seems to be in the main that of Exuicorr and 
WorpswortH (Milton. Paradise Lost, vii. 285). 


‘The purpose of the law as here set forth was, not 


(1) to prevent transgression, nor (2) to create, 
multiply transgressions, though elsewhere this is 
mentioned as its effect, but (8) to bring to light 
‘the transgressions” of italready occurring and 
to occur, to make them “palpable, to awaken 
a conviction of sin in the heart, and make man 
feel his need of a Saviour’ (Ennicorr). Thus 
“the law had a supplementary, parenthetical, 
provisional and manductory character, and came 
in, as it were, incidentally” (WoRDsworTH).—R. | 
To this purpose of the law there then agree also: 

1, The limited duration of its binding force, 
continuing only till the seed should come, 
for with that its purpose in reference to ‘‘trans- 
gressions’” was fulfilled. (Why? is answered 
ver. 28, sq.) ‘The seed” to whom the prom- 
ise has been made (see on ver. 16) is Christ, 
for He is the universal Heir; those who are 
Christ’s are then, it is true, included also in this 
seed, and become therefore joint-heirs with Him 
(ver. 29). 2. The manner of its origin: ordain- 
ed by means of angels in the hand ofa 
mediator. As agents in giving the law (not as 
its authors), Paul designates the angels, agree- 
ably to the ancient tradition, which appears first 
LXX. Deut. xxxiii. 2 (not in the original); and 
also Heb. ii. 2; Acts vii. 538; Josephus, Antig. 
15, 5, 8, and in the Rabbins. ‘In the hand of 
a mediator’—Moses. Moses received the tables 
of the law from God, and brought them down to 
the people. ‘In the hand” is therefore to be 
taken strictly. “The explanation of most of the 
Fathers [so Barnes.—R.] referring it to Christ 
is incorrect. [Ligurroor remarks: ‘It will be 
seen that St. Paul’s argument here rests in effect 
on our Lord’s Divinity as its foundation, other- 
wise He would have been a mediator in the same 
sense in which Moses was a mediator. In ano- 
ther and a higher sense St. Paul himself so 
speaks of our Lord (1 Tim. ii.5).”—R.] Scunet- 
DER refers it to the angel of the law, who, ac- 
cording to Jewish theology, had the special com- 
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mission to teach Moses the law. Unquestiona- 
bly the Rabbins speak of an angel of the law, 
but it is no more possible to prove this Theolo- 
gumenon to have existed in Paul’s time, than it is 
to establish it from the Bible (Mnyzr). The 
purpose of this reference to the origin of the law 
is not to demonstrate its inferior dignity, and 
still less, indeed, is it, as even Mnyrer and Wizs- 
ELER strangely assume, to bring the glory of the 
law, in the magnificence and solemnity of its in- 
stitution, before the reader. The dignity of the 
law itself is not under consideration, but its de- 
sign, as compared with the covenant of promise. 
We are not, in reading this verse, to pause 
without reason at zpocerét, as though this were 
a complete idea, but should read the whole 
verse together. It is true, we first read: on 
account of transgressions it was added, but the 
complete statement is: on account of transgres- 
sions it was added in the definite way which is 
described, 1. by ‘‘till the seed,” etc., 2. by “ or- 
dained by,” etc. In this way did it originate, 
that is, 1. in an entirely different way from the 
covenant of promise; it was not an immediate 
giving of a promise, not a fatherly provision and 
agreement on the part of God, but was intro- 
duced by a mediation, and a double one, first of 
angels, and then, and not before, of a human 
mediator expressly chosen; the former media- 
tion being on the side of God, the latter being 
given at the desire of the people themselves. 

“How strangely does this appear in contrast 
with the former manifestations of God, in which 
the promises were given.” Rercur.) This is 
meant to point out how much more of strange- 
ness God used towards the people in the law, 
how much more distant a relation it established 
than the covenant of promise; how could it then 
have had the same purpose as the covenant ?*— 
But this manner of origin 2. corresponded en- 
tirely with the purpose of the law as it has been 
stated: ‘‘because of the transgressions.” As 


these made the.law in general necessary, so, | 


moreover, they were the reasons why God came, 
only through angels, into relation to His people, 
and that the people on their side had need of a 
mediator, to hold intercourse with God. The 
difference indicated in the latter circumstance 
between the law and the covenant of promise, is 
then moreover expressly dwelt upon in the fol- 
lowing verse. 

Ver. 20. Now a mediator is not a media- 
tor of one.—The first words are simple and 
plain: A mediator (6 weciryc, the Art. generic) 
can never be mediator of a single party, the very 
idea presupposes more than one, two at least, 
between whom he is péooc. The question can 
then only be, whether the design of the remark 
is, primarily, to express something respecting 
the mediator himself, personally, or something 
respecting his function. In the first case the 
sense would be: He belongs not merely to one, 
but to the two, the two parties between whom he 
mediates. So now here wz concreto: the media- 





*(Joun Brown: “The existence of a mediator is certainly 
no proof that a dispensation is not a dispensation of mercy, 
for the new covenant has a mediator. But the facts con- 
nected with the law being given by the hand of Mosesasa 
mediator, plainly show that the law was not, in its literal 
meaning and direct object, a revelation of the way of ob- 
taining the Divine fayor.”—R.] 

6 


tor of the law belonged to the two parties whose 
mediator he was, viz.: God and men; and the 
sense more particularly would be: therefore not 
merely to God, but also to men. The remark 
would then be intended as an affirmation re-’ 
specting the nature of the law, that is, has not 
only a Divine, but also a human character.—Yet 
this explanation by no means commends itself, 
If we join évd¢ with ov« gory, the interpretation: 
He belongs not merely to one, is much less obyi- 
ous than the other: He has to do not merely 
with one, but with two, mediates between two. 
Still simpler is the construction of Ewazp, who 
joins évéc immediately with pecirnc—the media- 
tor of one is not, does not exist, is an impossi- 
bility. [So Worpsworrn.—R. } 

But God is one.—The words can mean no- 
thing else: ei¢ has a numerical signification, 7. e., 
it can have no other meaning than that of the pre- 
ceding cic, hence not=the same, One with Him- 
self, etc. It is these words especially that have 
given rise to such an enormous number of at- 
tempts at explanation. As regards these the 
reader is referred to the monographs of C. F. 
Bonitz, OC. F. Anton Rui, Koppn, or the or- 
dinary commentaries, such as those of MryreR 
and WimsELmR, where the moreimportant modern 
explanations are arranged in order. A detailed 
examination may be spared here, especially as 
the passage of itself is not doctrinally important. 
[Muyur thus remarks on the course of exegesis: 
“The many different explanations of the pas- 
sage, and there must be more than 250 of them, 
have been thus multiplied especially in more 
modern times; for the Fathers pass lightly over 
the words, which are plain in themselves, with- 
out regarding their pragmatic difficulties, for the 
most part applying the first clause, which is 
generally taken correctly, to Christ, who is the 
Mediator between God and men, some however 
casting a side glance at the opponents of the 
Divinity of Christ. Although there was no spe- 
cial dogmatic interest connected with the pas- 
sage, the variety of interpretations in the 16th 
and 17th centuries (see Pooin’s Synopsis) was 
such, that every expositor of importance took 
his own separate course, yet without polemical 
spirit, since no dogmatical question was at issue. 
The variety has become still greater since the 
middle of the 18th century, especially since the 
rise of grammatico-historical exegesis (the phi- 
logical errors of which exegesis it has however 
fully experienced), and is still increasing. How 
often too the absurdest fancies and crudest at- 
tempts have availed themselves of our text, the 
explanation of which seems to be regarded as an 
exegetical work of art!” He then answers fif- 
teen of the later opinions, besides alluding to 
others. Jowxnrr reckons 480 interpretations! 
What a testimony to the amount of exegetical 
labor bestowed on the Scriptures! That too on 
a passage which is at best but a general state- 
ment in support of a single point in a long argu- 
ment, which seeks not so much to set forth the 
gospel, as to remove mistaken views respecting 
the law! How thankful we should be that the 
gospel texts are so pellucid; had they been less so, 
| we should doubtless have 250 interpretations of 
themalso. As the exegesis now stands, it is per- 
haps better to admit that the verse is dDvovdyréy 
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rt (2 Pet. iii. 16), The passage is undoubtedly 
genuine, and does not refer to Christ. Thus much 
seems clear. Schmoller gives below an exposi- 
tion, to which he has added in the second edition 
another (on which comment is made in the proper 
place). To this the reader will find added the 
views of Exxicotr and Ligurroot, which have 
been chosen on account of their clearness, a 
quality especially desirable, when the explana- 
tion has so often been lucus anon lucendo.—R. ] 
The question is mainly this: Is dé (of the sec- 
end clause) simply metabatic, or adversative ? 
A decision in favor of the one view, gives an en- 
tirely different sense from that arrived at by 
adopting the other.—In the first case we have 
simply the minor premise of a syllogism, 6 Ged¢ 
is with cic subsumed under the ei¢ denied with 
pecitnc. The mediator is not a mediator of one, 
now God is one, therefore, &c. The conclusion 
now may be various. WinsELyR gives it: There- 
fore the mediator has reference not merely to 
God, but also to men. _But the thought that 
there is found in 6 dé 0e0¢ et¢ éoriv, namely, 
God is only one party, appears to have too little 
force. Ewaup gives it: Therefore the Mediator 
has not reference to God, for God is only one, 
consists not, for instance, of two internally dis- 
tinct Gods, or of an earlier and later God; it is 
clear therefore that Moses as mediator, did not 


mediate, say between the God of the promise and j 


the God of the law, and thereby confound the 
law with the promise, and so annul the former 
by what was latter and later, but that he only 
mediated between God and the people of that 
time. Ingenious, but far-fetched. The chief ob- 
jection, however, to this whole view of dé as me- 
tabatic is, that the following sentence in ver. 21 
points too evidently in véuoc and Gedc to a pre- 
vious antithesis, from which then odv deduces an 
inference. The above-mentioned explanations 
are wanting in the recognition of the inner con- 
nection of the two verses (Murer); the thought 
breaks off, and an entirely new one begins. Be- 
sides, according to Ewaup’s explanation the 
question as to a xard would not have been in 
place here, as this xard is precisely what the 
foregoing thought would have denied. Aé is 
therefore doubtless to be taken adversatively, 
and the dé of the first member is the metabatic 
dé of a minor premise. Paul had said: The law 
was given through a mediator. Now with one 
there is no mediator, while on the other hand 
God is One, therefore it might be inferred that 
the law is against the promises. Muyer: ver. 
20 contains two loci communes, from which a pos- 
sible inference (ver. 21) with respect to the two 
concretes which are under consideration, is 
drawn. Sense: A mediator presupposes two, 
therefore also the law does; in the case of that, 
there were two parties, between which the me- 
diator intervened;—on the other hand God is 
One, not a plurality; if the promise therefore, 
of which God is author (comp. vers. 18 and 21), 
had its origin through Him alone, there was only 
a single personage active thereby, it was a pure- 
ly Divine act, not resting upon a contract of two 
parties. How entirely different in origin, there- 
fore, was God’s covenant of promise, from the 
law? (Was it not thereby clearly indicated, 
that the purpose of the law was not to be the 





same and therefore is not the same, as that of 
the covenant of promise, that therefore its pur- 
pose iz specie cannot have been, to secure—direct- 
ly—the xAnpovouia for men?) But can it not be 
inferred from this, that the law is against the 
promises of God? that it stands in conflict with 
them? so that, because the law has come, the 
promises are no longer to be regarded as valid, 
and a fulfilment of them is not to be looked for; 
as at the giving of a constitution by compact be- 
tween prince and people the qestion may arise 
whether previous promises given on one sideare 
still to be fulfilled? The main point is to under- 
stand xaré (ver. 21) rightly (even Myer does 
not explain this correctly). One objection, that 
the law is then purposeless, if ‘the inheritance 
is not of the law,’ Paul has refuted in vers. 19 
and 20, by pointing to the fact that it was given 
for an entirely different purpose, as appears 
from the very manner of its origin. But out of 
this refutation of the first objection arises a sec- 
ond, whether by this superadding of the law 
(mpooeré67) the purpose of the covenant of promise 
be not hindered; first a free promise on the part 
of God (without regard to rapaBdoeic), and then 
a law, coming through a mediator, who inter- 
vened between God and the people, originating 
therefore by a compact of God and the people 
(with definite reference to tapaBacerc); does not 
this then hinder the first, and so far do it away? 
—This abrogation however is not to be taken in 
the sense of ver. 17, that the law came in the 
place of the promise, so that the inheritance 
would now come ‘of the law,” for this is al- 
ready refuted, first by the very course of the ar- 
gument ver. 15 sq. from the idea of a diabyKy, 
then also by the refutation of the objection that 
then the law is purposeless, vers. 19, 20. The 
question in ver. 21 is to be understood as imply- 
ing an apprehension that by the law the attain- 
ment of the inheritance (which, it is presupposed, 
according to the proof already given, canonly be 


attained ‘‘by promise”) may be hindered, may be 


made, comparatively speaking, impossible. It is 
not, therefore, the form of the ‘‘ promise” which 
is here meant, but the substance; on which account 
we have here again the plural érayyedcov; the 
question being, whether the law does not render 
the fulfilment of the promises of God impossible. 
This alone gives a progress of thought, and this 
alone is entirely congruous with what follows. 
Paul now refutes this second objection also. The 
law in no wise interposes an obstacle to the pro- 
mises of God, but rather, in itself, agrees fully 
therewith, nay, although it had not itself the 
ability or function of bringing the promises im- 
mediately into fulfilment, it was meant never- 
theless to serve the purpose of rendering men 
partakers of this fulfilment by faith in Christ 
(vers. 23, 24), and with this the law itself then 
attained its end (ver. 25 sq.). 

I allow this explanation, given in the first 
edition, to remain. It was grounded on that of 
Meyer, and has at all events this in its favor, in 
distinction from other explanations, that it puts 
ver. 21 in immediate connection with ver. 20, 
and understands the question in yer. 21 as seem- 
ingly resulting from ver. 20, while the other ex- 
planations, though otherwise having much in 
their favor, assume that the thought breaks off 
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with ver. 20, and that in ver. 21 Paul merely 
turns back to ver. 17 or 19.—However a new 
explanation of ver. 20 has been given by Dr. 
Voget in the Studien wnd Kritiken, 1865, Heft 3, 
which, it is true, also fails to give a connection 
between ver. 20 and ver. 21, but which, on the 
other hand, points out the connection between 
vers. 19 and 20 with better success than usual, 
and which, in particular, gives due weight to 
the statement, the law was ‘ordained by means 
of angels.” In the other explanations full jus- 
tice has not beeu done to this statement, which 
though otherwise so abrupt, could not have been 
made without a purpose. Vocenstarts from the 
usually neglected point of the signification of 
peoityc, and shows that peciry¢ by no means sig- 
nifies merely, and not even predominantly—as is 
commonly assumed in advance—one who stands 
in the midst between two, but that it means most 
commonly one who acts instead of some one, and 
cares for his affairs.—A genitive joined with it 
signifies either the matter, which is accomplish- 
ed by the mediation, or the person whom the 
peoitne represents, or (which however cannot be 
shown of Paul’s use of it) the several parties be- 
tween whom he discharges his function (as in 1 
Tim. ii. 5). When now it is said of the peoirnc: 
voc obk éoriv; this of course involves the positive 
affirmation: a mediator can only be the media- 
tor of more than one. And here Voce admits 
that it would be most obvious to understand this 
plurality of a plurality of parties, between whom 
the mediator stands in the midst, but decides 
nevertheless in favor of the other interpretation 
of pecitnc: representative—of several persons, 
for the discharge of their affairs. It is true a 
representative may very well represent one person 
only; but then we must understand a represen- 
tation for the purpose of mediation. In that 
case it is most natural, only one having to con- 
clude a compact, that he should do it in his own 
person. But if several have it to do, and that in 
such a way that the transaction cannot be com- 
pleted by all, a mediation by one person acting 
instead of many becomes necessary, and such a 
person is a peoiryc. The sense would then be: 
where a mediator appears, we are obliged to un- 
derstand him as representing a number of per- 
sons. .VogsL is led to this interpretation, in the 
first place by the sentence immediately follow- 
ing: 6 dé Bede el éoriv—=dut (adversative) God is 
one. He therefore is not that plurality, which 
the mediator as such implies. Therefore—the 
strict logical inference—the mediator is not 
God’s mediator, does not appertain as mediator 
to God. But whose mediator is this mediator? 
who is this plurality? , 
The answer, given ver. 19 is: dyyeAov—in 
these we have the plurality we were looking for. 
The law is, according to Paul, diarayeic Jv ayyé- 
Aov. (Comp. ver. 15, émidsar.: the law is not an 
iu dvarayf in the sense that the covenant of pro- 
mise was thereby prejudiced, or destroyed; vit is, 
however, a 1 poo d:atayh— comp. mpooeTéOn — 
which, however, was not intended to annul the 
covenant of promise, for it was only meant to be 
in force ‘‘till the seed should come,” ete., that 
is, only for a time, only till the fulfilment of the 
eovenant of promise should take place. The 
covenant, therefore, neither could nor sheuld be 


in any way infringed upon.) The author of the 
law is not mentioned here, as He had not been 
at mpooeréOy. Of course God is to be understood. 
But Paul is not specially engaged, in making this 
authorship prominent. He stops with declaring 
that the law was ordained — promulgated— 
through angels, having in mind thereby to place 
it on a lower level than the covenant of promise. 
With “‘in the hand of a mediator” (by which of 
course no one else than Moses is to be under- 
stood) Paul now proceeds to name the signs by 
which the inferior dignity of the law may be 
known. The disposition of it committed to the 
angels, took effect through a peoiryc, who, it is 
manifest, is to be regarded then as their dele- 
gate. The angels, the sense might be, did not 
even themselves promulgate the law in their own 
person, but this was done through a (human) 
mediator. The sense therefore would be: or- 
dained for men, that is, the people of Israel, 
through angels, who, moreover, availed them- 
selves of a mediator.—Yet Paul, by ‘in the 
hand of a mediator,”*is not so much giving a 
fresh sign of the inferior rank of the law, as 
strengthening the previous affirmation, ‘ ordain- 
ed by angels.” The circumstance that a media- 
tor was engaged in the work, was not meant so 
much to explain the manner of the angelic min- 
istration, as to establish the fact of it. The pre- 
sence of a mediator was in Paul’s mind closely 
connected with this, but by uo means so closely 
connected in the current doctrine. How far this 
circumstance, that a mediator (namely, Moses) 
had a joint agency in the giving of the law, is a 
proof of this ministry of angels, is explained in 
ver. 20. ‘In the hand of a mediator” Paul has 
said and had to say: but where a pecir7¢ is pre- 
sent, a plurality of parties represented by him is 
to be assumed; God however is not a plurality, 
but One: The law, therefore, at whose promul- 
gation a plurality intervened, did not proceed 
from God, but from the angels (these being the 
only two parties conceivable)—and therefore 
form a plurality. The clause would not then be 
properly a proof (as indeed it is not introduced 
by yap), but the fact of the ‘“‘ being ordained in 
the hand of a mediator” would be simply alluded 
to for confirmation of the ‘‘ by means of angels.” 
It would then in fact be best to include the 
clause in a parenthesis. This interpretation is 
not disproved by the fact that in many other 
passages Moses is explicitly named as dealing 
with the people by commission from God Him- 
self. Paul could still have the right to say that 
if in a single passage, as here, the giving of the 
law is represented as the work of angels, Moses 
must necessarily be regarded as their delegate; 
comp. Acts vii. 88.—It might also deserve atten- 
tion, that in ver. 21 the érayyeAias are expressly 
distinguished by the epithet rod eov. Is not 
this connected with the fact that previously at 
the mention of the law, its Divine origin was en- 
tirely passed over and the giving of the law re- 
presented as the work of angels? 

The question in ver. 21 would not then ex- 
press a conclusion apparently resulting from the 
immediately preceding statement. It would ra- 
ther express amazement, as to how any one could 





even imagine that the law, which is proximately 
‘to be referred to the angels, could invalidate the 
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promises of God. It is too weak for that. And 
what would thus be improbable on account of 
the mode of the law’s origin, would then be 
further refuted by the truth, that the law is in- 
capable of giving life. 

Even on this interpretation of ver, 20, how- 
ever,—independently of the explanation of oby— 
the sense given by us to the xara rév érayyehiov 
(see above) and to e yap é0647 (see below) might 
be preserved. : 

[The above view to which such prominence is 
given on account of its novelty and originality, 
is in all essential features the same as that of 
GrRORER (Cfeschichte des Urchristenthums, das 
Jahrhundert des Heils; Erste Abtheilung, pp. 228, 
229, Stuttgart, 1838). So that, although thirty 
years old, it has met with less consideration from 
commentators than is here given to it in its re- 
vived form. As Grrérur himself intimates 
that this interpretation is ‘‘ easy to be perceived 
by the eye which has been sharpened by accu- 
rate acquaintance with the Jewish mode of 
thought,” it may be allowable to suggest that 
were this Paul’s meaning, his Rabbinical train- 
ing would be more apparent than in ver. 16. 
Besides this view would make Paul apparent- 
ly disingenuous in his attempt to lower the 
claims of the law, which is God’s law,—‘‘ through 
angels, by the hand of a mediator.” And yet the 
chief peculiarity of this novel interpretation is 
its.ignoring that fact. This vitiates the whole, 
in our view. As Schmoller remarks ver. 19, 
“the purpose of this reference to the origin of the 
law is not to demonstrate its inferior dignity.”* 

Subjoined is the view of Exuicorr (2d ed.): 
“The context states briefly the four distinctive 
features of the law with tacit reference to the 
promise, 1) restricted and conditioned; 2) tem- 
porary and provisional; 3) mediately, not imme- 
diately, given by God; 4) mediately, but not 
immediately, received from God. Three of these 
are passed over; the dast as the most important, 
is noticed; ‘the law was with, the promise was 
without a mediator.’ Ver. 20 thus appears a 
syllogism of which the conclusion is omitted: 
‘Now a mediator does not appertain to one (standing 
or acting alone) ; du¢ (in the promise) God ts one 
(does stand and act alone); THEREFORE (in the 
promise) A MEDIATOR DOES NOT APPERTAIN TO 
Gop. Is then the law (a dispensation which, be-+ 
sides other distinctions, involved a mediator) op- 
posed to the promises which rested on God (and in- 
volved no mediator)? God forbid.’ According 
to this view the only real difficulty is narrowed 
to the minor proposition. How was God one? 
And the answer seems,—not because He is essen- 
tially unity, nor because He is one by Himself, 
and Abraham is one by himself, nor yet because 
He is both the Giver, the Father, and the Re- 
ceiver, the Son, united (as held in ed. 1), but, 
with the aspect that the last clause of ver. 18 
puts on the whole reasoning,—because He dealt 
with Abraham singly and directly, stood alone, 
and used no mediator.” This has the merit of 
simplicity and is a safe view. Liaurroor is 
perhaps not.so close in his explanation, but it 
may well be added: ‘The very idea of mediation 





*(See Turner tn loco. to whose valuable remarks I am in- 





debted for the discovery that this view is not a new one.— 
R. 


supposes two persons at least, between whom the 
mediation is carried on. The law then is of the 
nature of a contract between two parties, God 
on the one hand, and the Jewish people on the 
other. It is only valid so long as both parties 
fulfil the terms of -the contract. It is therefore 
contingent and not absolute. But God (the 
Giver of the promise) is one. Unlike the law, 
the promise is absolute and unconditional. It 
depends on the sole decree of God. There are 
not two contracting parties, there is nothing of 
the nature of a stipulation. The Giver is every 
thing, the recipient nothing. Thus the primary 
sense of ‘one’ here is numerical. The further 
idea of unchangeableness may perhaps be sug- 
gested; but if so, it is rather accidental than 
inherent. On the other hand this proposition is 
quite unconnected with the fundamental state- 
ment of the Mosaic law, ‘the Lord thy God is one 
God,’ though resembling it in form.” —R. ] 

Ver. 21. God forbid. For if there had 
been a law, etc.—-That the law is not in the 
sense indicated ‘‘against the promises of God,” 
Paul proves first by the consideration, that if a 
law had been given which could make alive, 
dtxacoobvn would have proceeded from it, 7. e., not 
as it is commonly and altogether erroneously ex- 
plained, in connection with the erroneous view 
as to the force of the objection: ifa law that 
coald do this had been given, and Okatoobvn came 
from it, then were the law actually “against the 
promises of God (a sense to which yap, rightly 
taken, is unsuitable); but Paul really wishes to 
show that the law accords with the promises, and 
cannot be intended to annul these; for if the law 
were able to make alive, dcxaootvn would actually 
proceed from it, that is the same effect which is 
to be wrought through the promises. The law 
cannot, therefore, in itself, have any tendency 
hostile to ‘the promises.” But, he continues, 
‘“‘the Scripture has shut up all,” eve.—the power 
to “give life” (Cworoeiv) was, as it were, denied 
the law, in order that ‘the promise might be 
given by faith in Jesus Christ.” It could not 
‘«give life,” and thereby bring “‘righteousness,”’ 
if only on account of the sins of men; but, in 
truth, it was not to do this, this was in no wise 
its design, for the promise was to come éx TrloTEws 
"Ino. Xo.—Given life —Zworoveiv—to make 
inwardly living, not —to give eternal life, for the 
sense is: if the law could awaken man from his 
death in sins, and give him spiritual life, “‘right~ 
eousness” (==ded:Kavwpévo eivar), would actually 
proceed from the law, for with the CworommOqvat 
the condition of justification would be of course 
perfectly realized. The conclusion is therefore 
from cause to effect. Muyrr incorrectly takes it 
“‘from effect to cause,” in connection with his ex- 
planation of Cworoveiv as the bestowment of eter- 
nal life. The “making alive” is not indeed ac- 
tually the cause of ‘ justification,” but this is only 
because a making alive through the law is not 
possible. It is however precisely this unrealized 
case, viz., a making alive through the law, that is 
here spoken of. [The being dead in sins is here 
taken for granted; what is meant by ‘‘life?” 
WIESELER’s view is given above. Mrymrr as usuat 
restricts it to future eternal life; but Ligutroor 
well says, it includes “alike the spiritual life in 
the present and the glorified life in the future, 
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for in the Apostle’s conception the two are blended 
together and inseparable.”” This seems to accord 
better with New Testament usage. The reason- 
ing then is not from the whole to its part (AL- 
FoRD), for the “justification” is not strictly a 
part, but a condition of ‘life,’ nor from cause 
to effect, but from effect to cause. ‘Life’ does 
not comefrom the law, it does not, was not de- 
signed to justify, it is not against the promise, 
bus has another purpose afterwards set forth.— 
R.]—Verily.—-"Ovrwe = in fact, and not merely 
according to the fancy of the Judaizers, as is 
now the case, the hypothesis being denied.— 
Righteousness. — Accaioctvy is of course not 
immediately identical with ‘‘the inheritance,” 
but it is an essential element of it, and the one 
treated of throughout the Epistle, which to be 
attained by faith. 

Ver. 22. But on the contrary, the Scrip- 
ture shut up all under sin. — Yvykdelewy is 
the strengthened «Aeiecy, to shut up, (not to shut 
together): then more tropically with elc to de- 
liver up as a prisoner to some one; and general- 
ly, to give up into the power of any one, to de- 
liver over. ‘Ym 6 in this verse and the next one 
expresses this state of subjection still more 
strongly. ‘H ypa@#: the Scripture, generally, 
the written word of God: not the law. Ta 
mavra: the collective whole=all men;* as a 
fact, doubtless including Gentiles as well as 
Jews; although, as the context shows, the imme- 
diate reference is only to those who have the 
law, and of whom the Scripture speaks, that is, 
the Jews.—The sense of this somewhat peculiar 
expression is easily deduced from ver. 21. It is 
meant to explain, why the law (and generally, 
any law) could not make alive—impart spiritual 
life. <‘‘If the law had been able Cworoveiv, then 
Oixacoobvy would have proceeded from it; an im- 
possible thing, for the Scripture has placed all 
under the power of sin,” it was therefore not pos- 
sible to fulfil the law and in this way to come to 
spiritual life; for the law certainly has not the 
power to destroy the dominion of sin, such a 
dominion as exists; it has not the power to break 
as it were the yoke of sin. But how farnow can 
such a ‘shutting up under sin” be ascribed to 
the Scripture? Of course only in so far as it 
bears witness to this ‘‘being shut up.” The 
sense therefore is: according to the testimony of 
the Scripture all are subjected under the power 
of sin—sin exercises a dominion, and that over 
all. This was the fault of men, but the active 
expression: the Scripture has done it, points 
nevertheless to an activity, which, it is true, 
could not have been exercised by the Scripture 
(for this, in itself, could only be a witness), but 
which yet was exercised by the Author of the 
Scripture, God. He has placed all under the do- 
minion of sin (and that, as appears afterwards, 
with the design that the promise might be given 
by faith, etc.). But this, of course, He could only 
do for the punishment of men, on account of 
their ‘‘trangressions;” it is a punishment or- 
dained of God, that sin should exercise a formal 





*(CALVIN, BENGEL, ALFORD, JOWETT are disposed to give 
this a wider meaning: umnia humana, everything which men 
are, possess or can accomplish. But of this there is no indi- 
cation in the context, the neuter being chosen because men 
are here regarded as a collective whole (Mrygr).—R.] 





dominion over men.—The connection stated with 
the previous verse excludes an explanation which 
otherwise would have a good deal for it, espe- 
cially because then a function would be ascribed 
immediately to the Scripture. The explanation 
is this: the Scripture has, by its declaration, its 
portrayal, as it were, shut up—subjected all men 
without leaving any escape or exception, to the 
sentence: Thou art a sinner! and therewith has 
also shut them up under the curse which sin 
brings.—Still less is it meant to be said that the 
Scripture constrains all to acknowledge that they 
are sinners. Nor is there any allusion here to 
the truth, that the law, instead of restraining 
sin, has promoted it. Unquestionably, however, 
we are warranted by what Paul elsewhere says 
of the law, to bring in this thought, not in order 
to explain the words, but in order to gaina 
clearer conception of the fact. 

The purpose of this ‘shutting up all under 
sin” was, that ‘‘the promise” should not be given 
“by the law” but ‘‘by faith of Jesus Christ” and 
therefore that matters should proceed according 
to the ‘‘covenant” of God, that is, that the 
promised good should be given, in a certain sense 
attained, not by merit of works, but of free grace. 
(This was the purpose of God of course with the 
foreknowledge that this end, on account of the 
sinfulness of men, cannot be reached through the 
law.) But more specially this “‘ shutting up under 
sin” had as its aim, that the promise might 
be given éx wictews “Iycov Xpctcrov. For 
the law was given until the seed should come to 
whom it had been promised: this shutting up all 
under sin in consequence of which the law could 
not make alive, had therefore as its aim, that the 
promise should be given ‘‘by faith” on this Seed, 
that is, this Seed is Himself first made partaker 
of the promised good, since, according to ver. 
16, the promises were given also to Him, and to 
others only through Him. Therefore also the du- 
plicate expression by faith of Jesus Christ— 
to them that believe.—It no longer concerns 
the writer merely to show that the promise is given 
‘“‘hy faith” or ‘‘to them that believe,” agree- 
ably to its original nature, and therefore really 
“of promise,” or of grace. This has already 
been established in vers. 17, 18, but now, after 
the new epoch of the history of redemption, 
the epoch of law, is expressly called an ad- 
ventitious [hinzugekommene] period, and the sin- 
ful condition of men having been made promi- 
nent, the discourse is directed more definitely to 
the point that the promise is given by faith on 
Jesus Christ, as the Redeemer, of grace there- 
fore, but of grace ministered in this way. [It is 
perhaps best, with Exuicorr and Aurorp, to 
take the genitive ‘‘of Jesus Christ’”’ as both ob- 
jective and subjective; the Object and the Giver 
of faith. St. Pauls opponents, as nominal 
Christians, might hold that the promise came to 
believers only, but he insists that it came not 
“by the law, but by faith of Jesus Christ.” 
Hence there is no tautology (Ligurroot)—R. |— 
‘The promise:” here of course, in the objective 
sense, the object of promise. Taken generally 
this is=the inheritance; in a more special ap- 
plication that which is attainable for sinful men 
‘by faith of Jesus Christ,”’ is the ‘ being justi- 
fied,” asis simply stated in ver. 24.—The pro- 
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mise, therefore, was to be given “by faith ;” it was 
not possible ‘by the law” on account of sin: but 
before faith came, the law—and that on account 
of being shut up under sin—or more precisely, 
the peculiar position of men in respect to the 
law, was in its proper place, in order to open the 
way for the revelation of faith. This Paul says 
in ver. 23. 

Ver. 23. But before faith came.—Neither 
here nor anywhere else [in N. T.] does rior 
mean the doctrina fidem postulans, the gospel, but 
subjective faith, which however is made object- 
ive. When men at the preaching of the gospel, 
believe on Christ, faith, which before was want- 
ing, was now come, that is, it had entered, so to 
speak, the hearts of those who had become be- 
lievers in Christ (Mnver).—We were kept in 
ward, shut up under the law.—‘‘ We” —the 
Christians from among the Jews. <‘‘ Under the 
law” (i765 véuor) is to be joined with ‘shut 
up” (cvy«end.), and this is then more closely 
characterized by ‘‘kept in ward” (é¢povp.), 
which marks the transition to ‘‘ unto the faith,” 
etc. Paul then says first: We were ‘shut up 
under the law”’=the law was the master to whose 
power, we were completely subjected, without 
any freedom of our own. And as such (shut up 
under the law), we were guarded, kept in ward 
(éppovpotme0a)=that we might not become 
free, in substance: we were held in subjection to 
the law. What now does this mean? 
characterizes, briefly and strikingly, the nature 
of the law; it was a pressing yoke, a constrain- 
ing power, to which men were subject. It was 
such by its continual holding up of command- 
ments and prohibitions, and especially by what 
was connected therewith, the continual, terrify- 
ing denunciation of the curse in case of trans- 
gression in case of the non-fulfilment of the en- 
joined conditions. According to this, how can 
the condition of men under the law be more 
strikingly depicted than as a “being shut up 
under the law’ [the perfect participle, which 
reading we retain, expressing this continued, 
permanent state.—R.], and because no manner 
of dispensation therefrom was bestowed in the 
whole epoch before faith was revealed as a 
ovykekA. dpovpeiofac? [The meaning of é¢pov- 
pobvpmedais not ‘safely kept,” but ‘kept in 
ward.” We were shut up under the law and 
thus kept prisoners.—R. | 

The purpose of this representation of the con- 
dition of law is no longer merely ‘to place in the 
light”’ still more clearly the great difference be- 
tween the law and the covenant of promise in itself 
(as in vers. 19, 20), but it is now to be shown how 
the design of the law, in its deeper significance, 
nevertheless coincided with that of the covenant, 
how the former was preparatory to the perfecting 
of the latter. For ‘we were kept in ward, shut 
up under the law,” says Paul, unto the faith 
which should afterwards be revealed. 
This is to be taken not merely as temporal, but 
also as telic—for faith—to the end that it might be 
possible for faith to be revealed, the same faith 
therefore, in reference to which it had just been 
said, that the Scripture shut up all under sin, in 
order that the promise might be given through tt. 
The direct aim of the law, therefore, was the 
revelation of this faith, and through this we are 
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made partakers of the promise; so absolutely 
untrue is it, that it stood in the way of the pro- 
mise.—‘‘ Revealed:” for ‘‘so long as men had not 
yet believed on Christ, faith had not yet come 
into manifestation, it was still an element of life 
hidden in the counsel of God, which, as a his- 
torical manifestation, was unveiled, when the 
congregation of believers came into being.” 
Meyer. How far now was this being ‘kept in 
ward, shut up under the law” preparatory for 
faith, and pointing to it? This Paul does not 
state; we must fill out the statement for ourselves, 
which however is not difficult after the preced- 
ing remarks. The Scripture has shut up all 
under sin. But on the other hand these same 
were kept shut up under the law. What else 
was purposed thereby (since Cooroieiy through it 
is already excluded), than to awaken and keep 
continually awake in the soul, the fearful con- 
sciousness of standing under the curse of the 
law (the curse comprehended in the law itself, 
against transgression of it, against sin), and by 
this very means, on the other hand, to ground 
more and more deeply in the soul the conviction 
of the impossibility of attaining to ‘righteous- 
ness” through this law. The first effect, the 
consciousness of deserving the curse is elsewhere 
(comp. ii. 19) designated by Paul as a “dying,” 
and this operation of the law asa “killing.” 
Comp. 2 Cor. iii. 6. In this way it led to the 
revelation of faith in men’s hearts, as to the only 
way of escape yet possible, or, it led to the long- 
ing fora redemption from sin, and thus’ made 
men willing for faith on the Redeemer given by 
God in Christ. [This was the result, but the 
state ‘‘under the law” was still objectively real, 
whether this consciousness were awakened or 
not. Enurcorr remarks on the unusual order, 
that it ‘seems intended to give prominence 
to wéAAovoa», and to present more forcibly the 
contrast between former captivity and subse- 
quent freedum.”” Comp. Rom. viii. 13.—R. ] 
Ver. 24. So that the law hath been.— 
“Qore: an inference. The fact of this “being 
kept in ward,” etc., “unto the faith which 
should afterwards be revealed’? made the law 
our schoolmaster.— This name it deserves, 
and that for a twofold reason: 1. The racda- 
yoyéc* approaches his charge with commands 
and prohibitions, nay, sometimes with threats of 
punishment, and in general, with limitations of 
his freedom, and lays upon him in this respect a 
stringent yoke; there takes place a keeping in 
ward, shut up under him. This limitation of 
freedom, and in general this whole relation of 
subjection, is not however an end in itself, but 





*[As Schmoller omits any detailed reference to the word 
mavdaywyos, ALFORD’S note may well be inserted here: “Tha 
maaywyds was a faithful slave, entrusted with the care of 
the boy trom his tender years till puberty, to keep him from 
evil physical and moral, and accompany him to his amuse- 
ments and studies. ‘The EB. V. ‘ schoolmaster’ does not ex press 
the meaning fully; but it disturbs the sense less than those 
have done, who have selected one portion only of the peda- 
gogue’s duty and understood by it, ‘ the slave who leads the 
child to the house of the schoolmaster,’ thus making ( hrist 
the schoolmaster, which is inconsistent with the imagery.” 
So Ligurroor: “ This tempting explanation ought probably 
to be abandoned. Even if this sense did not require mpds 
Xpiorov or ets Xptcrov, the context is unfavorable to ifs 
There is no reference here to our Lord as a teacher. ‘ Christ’ 
represents the freedom of mature age, for which the con- 
i of childhood are a preparation. Comp. Eph, iv. 13. 
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has place only as a means to an end, serves a 
higher purpose, namely, that the pupil may be 
trained for mature age, and for the assuming of 
that higher grade, for which he is destined; 
‘‘kept in ward, shut up” only ‘unto’ that, 
which is afterwards to be revealed. And, ac- 
cording to ver. 28, the function of the law also 
had precisely this twofold aspect.—This goal 
that was set for attainment, the second point, 
was the main thing with the pedagogy of the law; 
this, therefore, is expressly stated in the added 
phrase (hath been our schoolmaster) ei¢ X pro- 
Té6v, unto Christ.—This is unquestionably 
relic; this again is more precisely explained by 
that we might be justified by faith, — 
The goal was Christ—justification by faith in 
Him. Justification, which the law itself could not 
bring, because “‘shutting ug up under sin,” it 
was yet to open the way for, to conduct to; be- 
cause it could not itself bring it, was yet to im- 
pel to the seeking and attaining of it ‘“ by faith.” 

Ver. 25. But after that faith is come, cic. 
—The law was preparatory to faith in Christ 
(and so far, indeed, in agreement with the cove- 
nant of promise), but for the very reason that it 
was preparatory, it had only a temporary validi- 
ty, it.ceased with the coming of that for the 
coming of which it wasmeant to prepare. Free- 
dom from the law had the way prepared for it 
by the law itself, leading as it did to faith (how, 
see on ver. 23); but actual freedom came in only 
with faith. How? 

Ver. 26 explains how (in connection with the 
aspect of the law as schoolmaster). By the fact 
that man through faith becomes a son of God. 
In this conception, however, we are not unduly 
to emphasize ‘‘son” as is commonly done, and to 
attribute to it the sense of free, son, come to ma- 
jority, who therefore no longer stands, as a raic, 
under the radaywyéc. No doubt the “son of 
God” is also the one of full age, and therefore 
free; but Paul, instead of the bare notion of ma- 
jority, substitutes at once a higher, theological 
idea, that of the Child of God. Whoever now 
stands to God in the relation of child, can no 
longer remain under the law, that schoolmas- 
ter, whose threats of the wrath of God awaken 
slavish fear.*—Ildvrec—=all without distinction. 
This word is meant to emphasize strongly the 
power of faith. Whoever he be that has it, 
becomes a son of God and free from the school- 
master, therefore you also are free. ‘‘You” 
writes Paul of set purpose, having before (ver. 
25) spoken only of the Jewish Christians as 
those who had previously been under the school- 
master. But now: You all, even the Gentile 
Christians, all you who are become believers,— 
that it might come into no one’s mind, to place 
himself, of his own accord, under the schoolmas- 
ter, the law.—Paul says designedly in Christ 
Jesus instead of a genitive immediately depend- 
ing on faith because he wishes to predicate of 
Christians that they are in Christ Jesus. For 
he proves that they are sons of God, from their 
putting on Christ, ver 27. 





*[In ver. 25, the article is omitted before radaywydv, as 
if to imply, under any schoolmaster, unter Ridagogengewalt 
(Meyer). Still as Meyer himself suggests, the emphasis 
must be laid on @cov, “sons of God;” therefore not in the 


eld pedagogic bondage.—R.] 








Ver. 27. The demonstrative force here appears 
to be simply in this, that Christ was God’s Son 
(MuyrrR). WIESELER’s objection that Son of 
God is not used in a similar sense to that in 
which vid¢ rov Geov would be applied to Christ, 
because it is not used in the sense 0. a being be- 
gotten of God, is a strange one. Certainly that 
is not meant, but by this very putting on of Him 
who as begotten of God is God’s Son, believers 
come into the relation of children to God, of 
course in the measure in which it is possible 
with them.—It is peculiar that Paul proves that 
all are the children of God through faith in 
Christ, immediately from the fact that they all 
have put on Christ by baptism, and so, without 
any intermediate step, puts Baptism in the place 
of Faith. Faith and Baptism, accordingly, are 
to him in a certain sense convertible ideas, that 
is, he does not conceive faith without baptism, or 
baptism without faith; he can therefore prove 
an effect of faith from an effect of baptism, and 
doubtless he speaks only to and of such as were 
not only baptized as well as believers, but with 
whom also the act of baptism was at the same 
time an act of faith._The transition, however, 
from the ‘faith is Christ Jesus’? to the bap- 
tizedinto Christis easily intelligible in another 
view also. For nothing proves so clearly that 
any one has become a Son of God, as that he has 
put on Christ, and this takes place through the 
“being baptized into Christ” in a way that is 
also objective, and therefore undeniable.* On 
the other hand, his reference to baptism is of 
course only secondary; he does not as yet men- 
tion it in ver. 26, because, according to the con- 
nection he is there concerned directly with the 
effect of faith. 

The full import of put on Christ is not de- 
veloped, yet one thing at least is said, and that is 
primarily the most important—it involves the 
having become a son of God. It is not imme- 
diately—the putting on of ‘‘the new man.” For 
the discussion here respects not the ethical quali- 
ty of the act, but the relation to God involved in 
it; it is by justification and the relation of chil- 
dren to God given therewith and not by the sub- 
sequent sanctification, that we become free from 
the pedagogy of the law; the filial relation to God 
does not result from the putting on of the new 
man, but the reverse. On the other hand, in be- 
coming a son of God, a man naturally has come 
into an inner relation to Christ, into communion 
with Him. This inner relation to Christ, in which 
we invest ourselves with Him, must then without 
fail lead to this result, that Christ becomes in us 
the principle of a new life, and we become in- 
wardly transformed. This result is the more cer- 
tain in that the entrance into relation with Him is 
so entirely real, through the act of baptism. One 
cannot enter into such inward relation with Christ 
without also experiencing this inward transfor- 





*[AtrorpD says “Observe here how boldly avd broadly 
St. Paul asserts the effect of Baptism on all the baptized.” 
Worpsworra also at some length presses the objective grace 
of this rite. But surely there is as much and more reason 
for pressing “ by faith in Christ Jesus” (ver. 26). Clearly 
the primary truth is “ye are all sons of God by faith in 
Christ Jesus;” the thought of ver. 27 is secondary. Where 
there is baptism and no sonship by fazth, the question is 
an open one, as far as this passage is concerned, whether 
there has been any such “effect of baptism.” See DocrRim 
Au NoTEs, 3.~—R.] 
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mation, at least in itsprinciple. The admonition 
Rom. xiii, 14: ‘Put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” may therefore be understood in the 
sense of an admonition to a corresponding ethi- 
cal work=to a becoming like Him through our 
work.—aAll are children of God by faith (a drtec, 
ver. 26; 6001, ver. 27). This Paul carries out 
in the concrete in yer. 28. 

Ver. 28. There is neither Jew nor Greek. 
—All these natural antitheses do not come into 
account in this relation,=if one only believes on 
Christ, he is a son of God, let him be what else 
he may. This is tersely expressed at the end of 
the verse by for ye all are one in Christ 
Jesus.—For this, according to the connection, 
can mean nothing else than: these distinctions, 
in acertain sense, antagonisms, do not, as respects 
being in Christ, come into consideration. All 
who are in Christ Jesus, are in the same degree 
“sons of God,”’ how different soever they may be 
in other relations, that is, they are all, (év) one 
and the same. Paul, however, goes somewhat 
farther yet, and by using e/c¢, says that they are 
capable of being regarded all together, as one 
(moral) person.—Here too, we are not to think, 
at least directly, of ‘the new man”’ as if the 
‘cone new man’ were meant.—Why now pre- 
cisely this concrete explication of the ‘all’ in 
ver. 26? The connection shows that the Apos- 
tle’s first concern is to represent the antagonism 
of Jews and Gentiles as done away in Christ; for 
by the law this antagonism especially was main- 
tained, and was therefore removed by the falling 
away of the law. And, on the other hand, the 
abrogation of the law could not be maintained in 
full earnest unless that antagonism were regard- 
ed asremoyed. But in order to make this “all” 
more vivid, or to place in still stronger light the 
power and meaning of faith in Christ, he adjoins 
yet other antitheses, and remarks that they too, 
in the new relation, are no longer reckoned of 
account; the slave also is through “being in 
Christ” a ‘“‘son of God” as well as the freeman, 
and it is the same with sex. In this also, he ap- 
pears to have the law still in mind. For these 
antitheses were maintained by the law; at least 
the law spoke sometimes of slaves, sometimes of 
freemen, sometimes of men, sometimes of women, 
and gave in respect to one class, ordinances which 
were not in force for another, while in view of 
faith in Christ, or of baptism in Christ’s name— 
these antitheses fell entirely away. [There isa 
slight change of construction in the last antithe- 
sis. ‘The alterable social distinctions are con- 
trasted by ovdé, the unalterable natural one is ex- 
pressed by «ai. The latter distinction is special- 
ly applicable as against the Jews insisting on 
their own spiritual privileges, and on the per- 
petual obligation of circumcision.’ —WorDSWORTH. 
Of this there may bea hint in the use of vioi, 
“sons,” not ‘“¢children,’’ as E.V. The other sex 
have now the same privilege once belonging to 
‘‘sons” alone. ‘‘"Apoev and @7Av, generalized by 
the neuter, as being the only gender which will 
express both” (AurorD).—R. | 

Ver. 29. But if ye be Christ’s, then are 
ye Abraham’s seed.—Because Christ Himself 
is Abraham’s seed (vers. 16, 19), and those that 
are His participate in His status.—Heirs ac- 
cording to the promise—for it was to Abra- 








ham and his seed that the promise was given, 
therefore=the promise goes then for you alse 
into fulfilment. On the other hand it needs no 
proof that those who are Christ’s (because they 
are heirs by virtue of this fact, that they are 
Christ’s) are heirs in the way of the promise of 
grace, not of works. 

[Enuicorr: ‘The declaration of ver. 7, is now 
at length substantiated and expanded by twenty- 
two verses of the deepest, most varied, and most 
comprehensive reasoning that exists in the whole 
compass of the great Apostle’s writings.” —R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Law and the Covenant. Three points re- 
specting the law are treated of in this section: a) 
the difference between the law and the covenant of 
promise; 6) the inner relation of the law to the 
covenant as the means of preparation for the faith 
which receives the promised inheritance; c) the 
liberation from the law on the entrance of faith. 
Upon the first two points we have little more to 
say in addition to what has been already said in 
the Exne. Norss, 

a. The difference between the Law and the Covenant 
of Promise. The law was not only given much later 
(ver. 17), but had also an entirely different charac- 
ter trom the covenant of promise made with Abra- 
ham, and is not therefore to be regarded asa 
sort of renewal of that first covenant. The reve- 
lation of God to the patriarchs was essentially a 
different one from the subsequent one at the 
giving of the law on Sinai. In the first God gave 
pure, free promises of grace for faith; in the sec- 
ond He alse, it is true, gave promises, but im- 
posed as a condition of their fulfilment, the ob- 
servance of a complex system of law. Or, pri- 
marily, the whole sinful people were placed un- 
der a constitution of law, and to this promises 
were attached, but only in the case of obedience; 
in the case of disobedience, there were threat- 
enings, quite as distinct.- To this corresponded 
the entirely different way in which the law was 
brought in—in the formal way of a compact con- 
cluded through a third party, a mediator, where 
both sides make engagements, and take on them- 
selves obligations. By this was indicated a sepa- 
ration of God and His people, and it was there- 
fore not the normal relation of God to His people, 
the one corresponding to the nature of God, but 
only a relation induced by the circumstances, es- 
pecially by the transgressions of the people at 
the time; from the beginning, therefore, it point- 
ed beyond itself, but was, no doubt, for a certain 
time the proper one, adapted to prepare for the 
relation of grace between God and His people 
that had been introduced by His dealings with 
the patriarchs. 

b. The inner relation of the Law to the Covenant 
as the means of preparation for the faith which 
receives the promised inheritance. Respecting 
the second point we give here only the apt re- 
marks of Rieger (although his interpretation of 
ver. 22 is in itself incorrect): The attestation of 
God, written down and publicly promulgated in 
the law, has so taken hold of us and all our doing 
and leaving undone, that no denying, palliating, 
justifying of ourselves can any longer avail any- 
thing, but we must give ourselves up guilty and 
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prisoners under the curse denounced against every 
transgression; and through this captivity under 
the law, become pliant and ready for faith on the 
promise, as afterwards for coming humbly to the 
cross of Christ preached in the gospel, and thus 
seizing the only way of escape left remaining to us. 
The law, then, by its confining me under sin, so 
far from having the will or power to close against 
me the access to grace, on the contrary drives me 
into a strait, in which I am most apt to find and 
lay hold on the only means of escape. De- 
luding hiding places of the caves of sin, it indeed 
closes; but the appointed fleeing to the wounds 
that have atoned for me it furthers, rather than 
hinders. In brief: the promise ratifies to man 
everything, the law comes between and denies 
him all. Thereupon it is thought, God is against 
Himself, that must be allowed; but at last it 
turns out, that the law itself has had to help to 
this end, namely, that faith and the promise 
should have the victory. Christ is the law’s 
honor, end, and fulfilment, 

c. The liberation from the Law on the entrance of 
faith. Christ is the law’s honor, that is, what 
honors the law is precisely this, that it leads to 
Christ. But at the same time and on this very 
account is He the law’s end and fulfilment. The end 
of the law, for this beyond question is the inten- 
tion of the whole Epistle, to demonstrate that 
©hristians are no longer under the law, and in 
ver. 25, this is expressly declared: now that faith 
is come, we are no longer under the schoolmas- 
ter; he has fulfilled his office. —This is, in the first 
instance, to be understood historically. With the 
coming of Christ the epoch of the law, when it ex- 
ercised dominion, is past, and a new epoch has 
begun, that of faith on Christ. Hence, also, those 
who in this new epoch are added to the people of 
God, through faith in Christ, that is, the Gentiles, 
are no longer to be held subject to the law, as 
though faith were not sufficient for salvation.— 
But this is to be understood also more specially, 
in a subjective sense; the man who has attained 
to faith in Christ, is thereby no longer under the 
law, but may and ought to view himself as free 
therefrom, and to appropriate to himself the full 
consolation of God’s grace, and to oppose it to all 
accusations of the law. 

2. The Law has still its use, and must be preached 
among Christians. But if now from (c) it were 
inferred: The law then no longer concerns us, and 
ought not to be preached among Christians! this 
would bea false conclusion. A usus justificatorius, 
unquestionably, cannot be made of the law under 
any circumstances, and we must, with Paul, warn 
men against any such use; and to this extent the 
position of the Christian preacher, as respects the 
law. is a negative one. But such a usus, indeed, 
did not belong to the law in itself, according to 
its Divine intention (as Paul teaches us), even 
though it was actually so employed. What be- 
longed to the law, was the usus pedagogicus, and 
that it has still, and so far it has a function even 
in this, the New Testament era. For although 
the epoch of the law as a historical preparation 
for redemption, ceased with the coming of Christ, 
and with that the epoch of faith began, yet in 
the individual the ‘‘coming of faith” is always 
at first inchoate, and in this respect it cannot be 
said that in the Christian era we simply admon- 








ish the soul to have faith in Christ, and lead it 
at once to the true source of justification. This 
may indeed take place, nor can it be disputed 
that there is such a thing as coming to faith in 
Christ at once. But its depth, its steadfastness, 
its true, full worth, this faith receives, now as 
ever, only through the service of the law. This 
must be held up before each man, and that dis- 
tinctly and repeatedly, in order to bring him to 
the knowledge of his incapacity of fulfilling it, 
of the impossibility of attaining in this way to 
justification, and of the necessity of faith in 
Christ. Even the ceremonial part is, applicable 
to this end, in order to make the value of its ful- 
filment in Christ the more plainly visible. Na- 
turally, however, the specially ethical precepts 
come into the foreground. (That, in the appli- 
cation of the law within the Christian sphere, 
these latter, of the whole complex system of the 
“Mosaic law,” are most prominently in mind, 
and that, therefore, when we speak of the law as 
still having a use at the present time, the word 
is not to be taken in its full sense, is, of course, 
easily understood.)—In this holding up of the 
law, in its usws pedagogicus, there is, it is true, 
only an analogon of what took place in the actual 
epoch of the law; for the subjection under the 
law is renewed, so to speak, only in an ideal 
way. At most, it may be said to him who will 
not be persuaded of the impossibility of being: 
justified by works of law: then make trial of 
the law awhile! But on no one may the law be 
actually imposed, for the sake of having it do 
its work on him, to prepare him for faith; and 
no one ought to impose it on himself to this end. 
And as to the ‘“*bondage under law” of the 
Christian Church before the Reformation, we 
may, it is true, view in it a permissive Providence 
of God, and therefore something that was salu- 
tary, but we are bound to stigmatize the fact in 
itself as indicating an entire misconception of 
the true character of Christianity.—Yet, if the 
law is to have its wsus pedagogicus, an actual sub- 
jection under the law must take place, namely, 
through the medium of the conscience. Only 
where this ‘“‘law written in their hearts” exer- 
cises its function (but not where there is a mere 
agitation of feeling or conviction of the intellect), 
is it possible for a vitally active faith to come 
into existence. Only for conscientie perterrefacte 
do the consolations of the grace of the gospel in 
reality exist. And these exactions and threat- 
enings of the law in the conscience are in turn 
essentially enlarged, more clearly defined and: 
intensified by the positive law of God, so that in. 
this sense it amounts to a complete ‘‘shutting up 
under the law.” How long then this ‘‘keeping 
in word, shut up,” etc., is to last, how soon faith. 
is to be revealed, and justification to be brought 
in, is reserved to God’s secret counsel, who in the 
history of His people alone knew when the time 
was fulfilled. and who in the case of each soul 
also, alone knows it. To wish to continue ‘shut 
up under the law” would be perverse, for Christ 
is come, we must press through to Him, and in 
Him find consolation. But even when faith has 
been attained to, the temptation may come, to a 
retrogression ‘“‘under the law,” which must 
therefore be overcome with all appropriate means 
of strengthening faith. In this case then we are 
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to take a decidedly negative position with re- 
spect to the law, turning from it, suffering it not 
to terrify us, nor to expel Christ, and set Moses 
again in His place. Comp. also, on the whole 
subject, the admirable observations of LurHzur 
below, in the Homiletical remarks. This no 
doubt is the wsvs, which the law even since 
Christ's coming has retained. But this use 
manifests Christ more than ever as the End 
of the law; the law is only meant to drive us 
to Him. But Christ is also the Fulfiller of the 
law. The question therefore arises, whether 
the law have not another wsus also, for the 
Christian. Upon this see below, in the remarks 
upon chap. y. 15 sq.* 

3. The significance and the blessing of Baptism. 
Upon the idea of the ‘‘sons of God”’ see Docrri- 
nat Nore 7, on the following Section. Those 
are ‘“‘sons of God,” who believe on Christ, the 
more certainly so because they have received 
Baptism, and therewith have been baptized ‘unto 
Christ.” For therewith they have ‘put on 
Christ’ — have come into Christ = into Christ’s 
relation to God = into the relation of the sons of 
God. Two things are implied in this passage. 
(1) Baptism is only a ‘‘ putting on Christ,”’ because 
joined with faith, it is therefore to be considered 
as such only when this connection really exists. 
That is: whoever positively does not believe on 
‘Christ, of him it is true, even if he chance to 
have received baptism outwardly, that he has not 
caton Christ. (Indeed, his being baptized could 
hardly be called ‘baptized into Christ.”) On 
‘this ground, however, our practice of infant bap- 
tism remains legitimate. In the case of those, 
who do hot yet believe when they are baptized, 
-only because they are not yet capable of believing, 
but in whom there is just as little unbelief, or 
perverted faith in any thing else; in the case 
of children, who are brought by their believing 
parents to baptism, nothing certainly hinders us 
from assuming that they in fact ‘* put on Christ.” 
Let us consider only what this means. Not, 
to become a new man (see above, in the Exzga. 
Nores), but in the first instance only to enter 
into the relation of children to God. For chil- 
dren certainly are not yet ‘‘under the law,” and 
are not placed under the law (and consequently 
slavish fear of the Divine wrath and curse is out 
of the question), but are consciously placed by 
their parents under the promise of God in Jesus 
Christ. And if any significance at all is to be 
attributed to the parental care in this behalf, it 
must be assumed that an actual transfer under 
the promise takes place, where no positive oppo- 
sition can exist. They receive from God the 
adoption of children, although as yet they do not 
‘use or comprehend it, that is, God comes into the 
relation of a Father to them, and accepts them as 
His children ‘‘in Christ Jesus,” although as yet, 
they know it not. From this possession in fact, 





*(This third use of the law, viz.: as a guide to duty, is de- 
nied by Schmoller in form, but not in fact. That we must 
have a guide to our new life is evident enough. The only 
dispute is, as to whether we shall call it a Jaw or not. Paul 
certainly does so in y. 14, vi.2. And when this New Testa- 
ment guide to duty is compared with the ethical precepts of 
the Mosaic law, it is found to be nothing else than the Deca- 
logue itself, as Christ interpreted it, and as it was from the 
first designed to be understood:. Compare the position of the 
jaw in the third part of the Hxemerpera CArrcnism, Of 
Thankfulmess, especially Questions 90, 91, 115.—R.] 





to the conscious use of it, those baptized then 
make the transition in the measure in which they 
themselves apprehend in faith the promise of 
God in Christ, and the most efficacious means for 
promoting this conscious apprehension in faith, 
is precisely the translation in fact into this rela- 
tion to God, that has already taken place in bap- 
tism. What therefore with the adult, come to 
self-consciousness, is one act, namely, the com- 
munication of the blessing and the consciousness 
of having it, the translation into the adoption of 
children and the use and enjoyment of the same, 
is, with the child, divided. The possession is 
assured to it, in order that from the very begin- 
ning of self-consciousness, it may feel itself al- 
ready in possession of the good, and may so much 
the more certainly make use of the same.* And 
yet—more nearly regarded—-the distinction is 
not even so great as this, for with the adult also, 
the possession in fact of the adoption of children 
(the ‘‘ putting on Christ”’) and the consciousness 
and enjoyment of it—are two things by no means 
always coincident, but the latter is lacking only 
too often, from the weakness, nay, want of faith, 
that may intervene, and then the first concern 
always is to apprehend the promises of God afresh 
in faith, or more exactly, by recalling to mind 
that we possess them in fact, to quicken anew 
faith, that is, the consciousness of the possession. 
(2) But it is to be observed, that on the other 
hand also, the power of effecting the putting on 
of Christ, and of making one a child of God is 
ascribed to faith only because it is joined with 
the being ‘‘baptized into Christ,” and therefore 
also, we may further conclude, can be ascribed 
only to it, when it is joined therewith. So then 
the candidate’s lcxging after faith inheres, as it 
were, in his baptism, and finds first through this 
its realization, so the converse is true: Faith not 
without Baptism! 7. ¢., not merely that baptism 
must be added to faith, to perfect and to seal it, 
&c¢., but although a beginning of faith, more, 
however, in the nature of an inquiry of the heart 
after the salvation in Christ, than any thing more 
definite must precede baptism,—faith itself comes 
to the certainty: I have salvation in Christ, that 
is, in fact, comes really to be faith, only upon 
the ground and in virtue of that acceptance of 
the individual on the part of God, and that giving 
of himself up to God, which takes place in the 
act of baptism. Only on the ground of baptism, 
therefore, does the actual putting on of Christ 
take place, and therewith the becoming a child 
of God. Unquestionably this is the blessing 
and the significance of baptism, that it would 
thus help us to faith, to certainty as to our per- 
sonal state of grace in Christ, even though in 
special circumstances it is reserved to God to lead 
a man without baptism to the certainty of faith. 





*[Although any wider discussion of the subject of intant 
baptism would be inappropriate in this place, yet it must be 
added that any consistent pedo-baptist view must admit as 
much as Schmoller maintains here. The practice, however 
cherished from “ custom or superstition,’ must inevitably 
fall into disuse (where there is no law compelling it), unless 
parents and children are brought tv look at it in this light. 
Undoubtedly to my mind, it were better that it should fall 
into disuse, than be amere public naming of a child, without 
any such delightful reality in it, as is here held. Of its ef- 
ficacy as a means for promoting “ the conscious apprehension 
of the promise of God in Christ,” in after years, instances are 
still occurring, despite the prominence of “‘ spasmodic” over 
“educational” Christianity in these days.—R.] 
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[Canvin’s remarks on ver. 27, present the mid- 
dle ground of the Reformed Confession: “It is 
customary with Paul to treat of the Sacraments 
in two points of view When he is dealing with 
hypocrites, in whom the mere symbol awakens 
pride, he then proclaims loudly the emptiness 
and worthlessness of the outward symbol, and 
denounces in strong terms, their foolish confi- 
dence. In such cases he contemplates not the 
ordinance of God, but the corruption of wicked 
men. When, on the other hand, he addresses 
believers, who make a proper use of the symbols, 
he then views them in connection with the truth 
—which they represent. In this case he makes 
no boast of any false splendor as belonging to 
the sacraments, but calls our attention to the 
actual fact represented by the outward ceremony. 
Thus, agreeably to the Divine appointment, the 
truth comes to be associated with the symbols.— 
The sacraments retain undiminished their nature 
and force; they present both to good and to bad 
men, the grace of God. No falsehood attaches 
to the promises which they hold out of the grace 
of the Holy Spirit. Believers receive what is 
offered ; and if wicked men, by rejecting it, ren- 
der the offer unprofitable to themselves, their 
conduct cannot destroy the faithfulness of God, 
or the true meaning of the sacrament. With 
strict propriety. then, does Paul, in addressing 
believers, say, that when they were baptized, 
they ‘put on Christ.’ In this way, the symbol 
and the Divine operation are kept distinct, and 
yet the meaning of the sacraments is manifest ; 
so that they cannot be regarded as empty and 
trivial exhibitions.”’-—R. 

4, ‘* Ve are all one in Christ Jesus.’’ In this 
sentence there are two truths expressed, compli- 
mentary to each other, respecting the faith of 
Christians: a. All are one, that is, the natural 
differences, relative antitheses, which exist among 
men, place no limitations in the way of Christian 
faith. No one is hindered, by nationality or 
rank or sex, nor even by his religious belief, 
from becoming a Christian. Christianity is des- 
tined for absolutely all; as certainly as it is the 
specifically Divine, God-revealed religion ; so on 
the other hand, this character of universality 
shows it to be the genuinely human religion, 
the religion destined for mankind as such.—In- 
asmuch as all can thus attain to faith in Christ, 
they can therewith, and this is the main thing, 
all attain also to the blessings contained therein, 
can all become God’s children, all become heirs 
of the heavenly kingdom.—d. All, moreover, 
are also one in Christ. Inasmuch as the Chris- 
tian faith embraces all, it also unites all, com- 
prehends all in one great whole, and so first 
realizes in the full sense the idea of the unity of 
the human race, which by it is transformed into 
a great family of God. This it was meant to be, 
but is not of itself, not so much in consequence 
of the naturally established distinctions, as of 
the continual influence of (falsely uniting as 
well as) falsely sundering sin, to which so many 
false distinctions owe their first origin (as that 
of slaves and freemen), and which has given to 
those naturally existing a false tension, and 
turned them into sundering antagonisms.—This 
implies at the same time, that Christianity, while 
it unquestionably does away all artificially es- 





tablished distinctions, does not level down 
natural ones, grounded in the Divine order of 
creation (such as sex, age, and also national- 
ity), although it will have them divested of all 
harshness and false exaggeration (comp. also 
ANACKER). 

[The truth here set forth by the Apostle con- 
tains also the principle of true evangelical catho- 
licity. As ald are one, irrespective of the natural 
differences, relative antitheses, which previously 
existed; so all, who are ‘‘in Christ Jesus” are 
one, irrespective of the differences and antithe- 
ses, which remain after they become Christians. 
That through the influence of yet remaining sin, 
these antitheses become antagonisms, does not 
destroy the real unity, since all ‘‘in Christ Jesus” 
are at least tending towards assimilation to Him. 
This unity (or catholicity, as applied to the 
church) is something superior to external uni- 
formity, whether of rite, order or mere theoreti- 
calereed. But, at the same time, it is something 
widely different from latitudinarianism. The 
latter has no positive basis, but this is the actual 
unity ‘‘in Christ Jesus,” the real catholicity of 
those who are ‘‘one,” not from outward con- 
straint, or ecclesiastical regulations (however 
excellent), but from their position ‘in Christ 
Jesus,” which necessarily involves oneness of 
life from Him, with Him andin Him. Sucha 
catholicity will lead neither to attempts to unite 
the visible church by means of external uniform- 
ity, nor to less earnest holding fast to the truth 
as it is in Jesus. In the Catholic Church, as 
thus constituted, ‘neither circumcision availeth 
any thing, nor uncircumcision”’ (rites, polity, 
philosophic or speculative theology), ‘but anew 
creature.” Gal. vi. 15.—R.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Ver. 19. Luraer:—Even as it does not make 
sense for a man to say: Money maketh no one 
righteous, therefore it is worth nothing, just as 
little does it profit tosay: The law maketh no one 
righteous, therefore is it a useless thing. Buta 
man should so acquaint himself with the matter, 
as to attribute to each particular thing its own 
functions, that suiteth and appertaineth thereto. 
[Bunyan :—He that is dark as touching the scope, 
intents and nature of the law, is also dark as to 
the scope, nature and glory of the gospel.—R. ] 

LutHer :—See here most evidently the evil 
consequence of transgressions. On account of 
these God was constrained to change His coun- 
tenance towards His people, and could no longer 
simply give promises of grace. A separation 
had ensued, and a mediator must intervene, who 
yet could only throw a bridge over, but could 
not do away the schism; the people were placed 
under a law, that commanded, and promised 
also, it is true, and yet the promises could not 
receive their fulfilment.—Essentially this, even 
now, is always the result of transgressions. 
The law comes in, held up by the conscience, 
but this is only a mediator, which throws a 
bridge over, so that there is still a connection, 
but the separation cannot thus be taken away. 
—Yet as it was true of the people collectively, so 
is it true of the individual, that the law came 
indeed because of transgressions, but only wntz 
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the seed should come. It is to find its end when 
iu has done its work; is then to yield again to the 
Divine grace in Christ. Christ also it is true 
was called a Mediator, for He also was to unite 
that which was severed. But He has really 
united it, and not merely thrown over a bridge. 
For He received from God and brought to the 
people not merely the law, but came for the 
people’s sin and transgression ‘‘with His offer- 
ing of Himself, and so removed the separation.”’ 
Whereas when Moses interceded upon the Mount 
for his sinful people, his office of mediator ap- 
proached, indeed, to that of Christ; but after 
the intercession, although it preserved the peo- 
ple from destruction, he still came back to them 
with new tables of the law, and with the glory 
on his countenance which the people feared, and 
which he must therefore hide. Entirely differ- 
ent is the glory of the new Covenant. 

Ver. 21. Srpener:—What God has ordained, 
is not at variance within itself, and therefore 
law and gospel are not at variance. Both agree 
together. But that we sometimes think they are 
comrary to one another, comes from our want 
of understanding. If we find therefore any 
two things in the Holy Scriptures that seem to 
contradict one another, we must yet believe 
otherwise concerning them, because both are 
spoken by God, and the defect is in us alone, 
‘that we cannot comprehend it.—[Joun Brown: 
—What a sad aptitude is there in our depraved 
nature to misapprehend the design of the gifts 
and works of God, and to pervert that to our 
destruction which was meant for our salvation, 
rendering such an exuberance of illustration 
necessary to prevent fatal mistake as to the pur- 
pose of ‘‘the law.’”’—R. | 

Beriens. Brsre:—The law cannot make liv- 
ing. It commands only: This shalt thou do, 
else thou art accursed. It does not give spirit- 
ual energies, but presupposes them. It cannot 
bring new Divine life into the dead heart of 
man. Therefore also it cannot justify. If it 
could do this, ‘‘then would be extolled and re- 
vealed to man, not God’s grace, but rather men 
with their own power, merit, and work, which 
would be wholly opposite to the gospel, wherein 
God alone is recognized as righteous, but all 
men as false and powerless.” 

Ver. 22. The Scripture does not acknowledge 
in man the ability to help himself. It is the reve- 
lation of the general ruin, of the dominion of sin, 
over all men, showing how it began with the fall 
of the first man, and has extended itself over the 
whole. There follows from this the necessity of 
aredemption. This testimony of Scripture, still 
continued, should persuade ws also, of the impos- 
sibility of attaining through works, that is, 
through our own strength, to justification, and of 
the necessity of entering, for that purpose, upon 
the way of faith. Ifthe Scripture has shut up all 
under sin, it isan idle fancy, if thou thinkest 
thou canst nevertheless, in contradiction thereto, 
fulfil the law.—‘ That the promise,” etc. Blessed 
purpose of the terrifying judgment: God would 
thereby only close up the false way, and there- 
with, as it were, procure Himself space for the 
redemption through Christ, and thus for the 
manifestation of His free grace agreeably to the 
covenant of promise. 





Ver. 23. Lutamr:—The law is a prison, both 
bodily and spiritually. Bodily, it guards the un- 
godly outwardly, and restrains them.so that they 
may not according to their will and pleasure 
practice all manner of villainy without fear. 
Then it shows us also spiritually our sin, terri- 
fies and humbles us, in order that, when it has 
so terrified us, we may recognize our misery and 
perdition. And this is its true work or office, 
which it is appointed to discharge in us; yet so 
that it endure not forever.—The law with its cus- 
tody is meant to serve our best good, namely, that 
when we are terrified thereby, grace and the for- 
giveness of sins may become to us so much the 
sweeter and more amiable, such as man can at- 
tain to by no works, but only through faith.— 
Whoever now is so well skilled, that in time of 
temptation he can bring together these two things, 
which are yet else of all things most opposite to 
one another, that is, whoever knows, when the 
law terrifies him most vehemently, that then the 
end of the law is at hand, and also the begin- 
ning of grace and faith, such a one knows right- 
ly how to use the law. Know thou, that the law 
slays thee to this end, that thou mayest, through 
Christ, be made truly alive?—What has happen- 
ed historically, at a certain point of time, since 
Christ has come, has done away the law, and 
brought freedom to light; the same happens day 
by day, spiritually, in every Christian man. For 
in such a one the matter is wont to take such a 
course, that now the time of law and the time of 
grace, ever one after the other, has room and 
place.—The law has its time, when it urges him, 
torments and plagues him, and brings him to feel 
his sin and acknowledge its greatness, to be 
afraid of death and God’s judgment. And when 
it does this, it accomplishes its fitting and be- 
coming work, which a Christian, while he yet 
lives in the flesh, feels more and oftener than he 
would fain feel it. But the time of grace is, 
when the heart, through the promise of Divine 
grace, is again helped up, so that it gains con-* 
fidence through Christ towards God, and says: 
«“Why then art thou cast down, O my soul, and 
why art thon disquieted in me?” Seest thou 
then nothing at all than merely law, sin, terror, 
mournfulness, despair, death, hell and the devil? 
Is there not also such a thing as grace, forgive- 
ness of sins, righteousness, consolation, joy, peace, 
life, the kingdom of Heaven, God and Christ? 
We should with diligence learn to distinguish 
both manner of times, not with words only, but 
also in the heart, wherein they have their work- 
ing. But this is above all things difficult. For 
although these two times, of law and grace, are 
widely different from each other, as concerns 
their unlike working, yet are they of all things 
most closely joined together, namely, in one heart. 
Yea, no one thing is to another so neur as fear 
and faith, law and gospel, sin and grace. For so 
near are they to one another, that one consumes 
away and devours the other.—The law is abused, 
first, by all such as set their holiness in works, 
and indulge themselves in such dreams as that 
men can be made righteous by the law.—The 
law, secondly, is also abused by those that would 
set Christians wholly free therefrom, as the en- 
thusiasts essayed to do, and who dream that 
Christian freedom is such a freedom as that every 
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one, after his own pleasure and presumptuous 
mind, may do what he will.—The law is abused, 
thirdly, by those that are terrified thereby, and 
yet understand not, that such terror should not 
endure longer than until they reach Christ. These, 
through such abuse of the law finally fall into 
despair, even as hypocrites by their abuse of the 
law, become proud and presumptuous. On the 
contrary, one can never highly enough estimate 
and value, what a dear, precious, and excellent 
thing it is to have the law, when it ig rightly 
used.—[Such wrong use of the law is made by 
those who, appointed to lead children to Christ, 
continually din in their ears such false doctrine, 
such old legalism, as this: ‘‘My child, be good, 
do thus and so, or God will not love you.” What 
wonder when parents and teachers make the first 
wrong use of the law above referred to, that the 
little ones, whom a better training would speedily 
bring to Jesus. waiting to receive them, make the 
third wrong use of the law, and are terrified by it. 
“Forbid them not”’ thus! Parents do not stand 
in the place ofthe law as a schoolmaster, but, as it 
were, in the place of God, the Father.—R. | 

Ver. 24. [Burxirr:—Moses and the law is a 
rigid and severe schoolmaster, who by whips 
and threats requires an hard lesson of his 
scholars, whether able to learn it or not; but 
Christ and the gospel, is a mild and gentle 
teacher, who by sweet promises and good rewards, 
invite their scholars to duty, and guide and help 
them to do what of themselves they cannot do; 
by which means they love both their Master and 
their lesson, and rejoice when it is nearest to 
them to direct them in their studies—R. ] 

Luturr:—If the law is done away, we are 
never henceforth under its tyranny, but are un- 
der Christ, and live in all security and joy, 
through Him who now reigns in us mildly and 
graciously by His Spirit. Therefore, if we could 
rightly apprehend Christ, the dear Saviour, this 
-severe and wrathful schoolmaster would not dare 
to touch a hair of our heads. From this it fol- 
lows, that believers, as concerns the conscience, 
are by all means free from the law; on this ac- 
count the schoolmaster [ Zuchtmeister] should not 
rule therein, 7. ¢., he should not affright, threat- 
en, or take the conscience captive, and though 
he should undertake it, the conscience should 
not care for it, but should behold Christ on the 
cross, who through His death had freed us from 
the law and all its terrors. Nevertheless there 
is sin still remaining in the saints, whereby their 
conscience is accused and plagued. Yet Christ 
helps it up again through His daily, yea, con- 
tinual drawing near. For like as Christ, when 
the time was fulfilled, came once upon earth, 
that He might redeem us from the insupportable 
burden and power of our schoolmaster, even so 
does He come every day, yea, every hour, to us 
spiritually, that we may grow and increase in 
faith and the knowledge of Him, and that the 
conscience may from day to day better and 
more certainly apprehend Him, and on the 
other hand, that the law of the flesh and of sin, 
the fear of death, and terror before God’s wrath 
and judgment, and whatever else my unhappi- 
ness is, that the law is wont to bring with it, 
may continually grow weaker and weaker, and 
diminish more and more. 








Ver. 26. [Catvin:—It would not be enough ta 
say that we are no longer children, unless it 
were added that we are freemen; for in slaves 
age makes no alteration. The fact of our being 
children of God proves our freedom.—R.]—In 
Sparky :—Even among God’s children are many 
found that still are burdened with many weak- 
nesses, as is witnessed by the example of the 
Galatians. 

Ver. 27. Lurarr:—To put on Christ accord- 
ing to the gospel, means not, to put on the law 
and its righteousness, but means, by baptism to 
receive the unspeakable treasure, namely, for- 
giveness of sins, righteousness, peace, comfort, 
joy in the Holy Ghost, blessedness, life and 
Christ Himself with all that He is and has.— 
Starke :—The putting on of anything is such a 
union with that which we put on, that it becomes 
quite our own, that we therewith cover our naked- 
ness, adorn ourselves, yea, it may even be, are 
superbly attired. Considering this matter, we 
may remember how our first parents, before 
their fall, needed no clothes to cover their naked- 
ness, but after the fall sought them idly in fig- 
leaves, as an image of their own righteousness, 
in the place of which God made them other 
clothes of skins, as an image of the righteous- 
ness of Christ; for this is our beautiful garment, 
because it covers our nakedness, and protects us 
against the wrath of God, and adorns our soul. 
—O exceeding benefit, that we were baptized 
into the name of Jesus, even in our childhood! 
The remembrance of our baptism should be to 
us @ continual assurance of participation in 
Christ and the kingdom of God; but not the less 
also give to us a continual impulse to all the 
faithfulness which the covenant of grace re- 
quires.—Believing Christians have in their daily 
putting on of apparel, especially when they put 
on new and clean garments, a beautiful figure, 
whereby they should bethink themselves, partly 
for comfort, of their legitimate nobility in Christ, 
partly of their bounded duty towards Him. 

Ver. 28. [Burxirt:—Now since the coming of 
Christ there is no difference or discrimination 
between one nation and another, no regard to 
any national] privilege, either of Jew or Gentile, 
no distinction of conditions either bond or free ; 
or of sexes, either male or female; but circum- 
cised or uncircumcised, we are all, one as good 
as another, in respect of outward privileges, or 
external advantages; but being sincere beliey- 
ers, we are all equally accepted of God in Christ. 
No external privilege or prerogative whatsoever, 
without faith in Christ, is any whit available to 
salvation; none are debarred from Christ, nor 
more nor better accepted with Him for any of 
these things.—R.]—Lurnurr:—‘‘For ye all are 
one in Christ Jesus.” These are great and admi- 
rable words. Before the world and according to 
the order of the law, there isa very great distinc- 
tion of persons, which should be most diligently 
maintained. For if the wife in the family would 
be husband, the son father, the scholar master, 
the servant lord, the subject ruler, what would 
come of it all? Truly a wild confusion, so that 
no one could know which was which.* But be- 
cause Christ’s kingdom is not a kingdom of the 
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law, but of grace, there is also no distinction of 
persons therein. The Christ whom St. Peter and 
St. Paul, together with all the saints, have had, 
even the same J, thou, and all believers, also 
have, the same have all baptized children also. 
Therefore a Christianly believing conscience 
knows nothing at all of the law, but looks alone 
upon Christ, through whom it comes to the un- 
speakable glory of being God’s child.—LanaE: 
—If all men are one in Christ, as respects the 
Divine benefits or blessings of salvation, so no 
‘less do the rules of life given, and the duties in- 
culcated by Christ, apply to all, so that no one 
may except himself. 

Ver. 29. Srarku:—The seed of Abraham is 
Christ with all His Christians, who cleave to 
Him in faith. He the Head, they as His mem- 
bers; He as the One through whom the blessing 
comes; they as His associates. Intimate and 
glorious union ! 

On vers. 15-22. (Lhe Epistle for the 18th Sun- 
day after Trinity.) UWnusner:—The covenant 
of God with Abraham an everlasting covenant 
with the good. 1. Establishment, character of 
the same in itself: a) it is truly Divine, inviola- 
ble (ver. 15) and 6) had reference as to its con- 
tents to all men and their redemption through 
Christ. 2. The continuance of the same even 
under the law (vers. 17-20): a) The law can- 
not abrogate the covenant of grace (vers. 17, 18). 
6) On the other hand the law is meant as a dis- 
pensation on account of sin to prepare the way 
for the perfect dispensation of the covenant 
(vers. 19, 20). 38. The perfecting of the same 
by Christianity: a) necessity of this covenant 
even according to the law (ver. 21), b) the con- 
dition of the same is faith in Christ (ver. 22).— 
The false and the right use of the law.—The dis- 
pensations of God for the salvation of men: 
Abraham, Moses, Christ. (The three stages of 
the economy of Salvation in their relation to 
each other.)—The unity of God with all the ex- 
ternal diffeyence of his revealed dispensations. 
—The one purpose of all the institutions of sal- 
vation.—Christ the consummation of all revela- 
tions.—Genzken: Promise and law: (1) Both 
given by God, (2) have both one divine purpose. 
—WESTERMEIER: The testament of our God: 
(1) its excellence, (2) its irrepealableness.— 
Jou. Cur. Starr: The use of the gospel for our 
salvation: whoever uses the same aright, re- 
gards it as a Testament, a) to which he adds 
nothing, because it is God’s Testament (vers. 15 
sq.), 6) as a testament confirmed by the death of 
Christ (ver. 17), c) as a free irrevocable gift of 
grace (vers. 18-20), d) in which alone righteous- 
ness and life are to be sought.—In Lisco: The 
purpose of the law: (1) what it is not, (2) what 
it is. —God’s covenant of promise an unchange- 
able one=not abrogated by the law: (1) the law 
might not abrogate it, because it had long before 
been established (vers. 15-18) ; (2) could not 
abrogate it, because it could not replace it— 
could not help to justification (vers. 21, 22). 

Vers. 23-29, (Hpistle for New Year's Day.)* 
Hxvusner: The happiest entrance into the new 
year: (1) When we grow out of sin and the 
law’s constraint and through faith become chil- 





*(In the Lutheran Church, etv., not in the Church of Eng- | 
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dren of God (ver. 23), (2) When we begin a 
new life after Christ’s example, and become 
united in love (vers. 27, 28). (8) When we keep 
in mind the hope of one day celebrating in 
Heaven the eternal year of jubilee.—The free, 
courageous mind with which the Christian en- 
ters upon the new year.—WESTERMEIER: The 
precious New-year’s gifts out of God’s word, 
which this epistle offers: (1) Golden freedom ; 
(2) A high rank; (8) A beautiful garment; (4) 
Peace and unity ; (5) The best hopes for the fu- 
ture.—In Lisco: At the entrance upon a new 
year how important for all believers is the cer- 
tainty that we are God’s children..—ScuazzEr :— 
How happy our life in the new year will be, 
when it isa life in the new covenant! (1) What 
means it: to live in the new covenant? a) nut 
to live without God; 4) nor asin the old covenant 
=under the law; ¢c) it means: life in the faith 
of the Son of God—in the adoption of God’s 
children—in communion also with all the chil- 
dren of God. (2) Such a life is happy; for 
(a) it takes from us what makes us wretched: 
love of the world and the servile mind; (4) it 
gives us what makes us truly happy: the joyful- 
ness of faith, the filial feeling, the blessing of 
Christian communion; (c) it promises us eternal 
life—The blessing of being children of God 
consists (1) in the inward fear; (2) in the 
brotherly union; (8) in the promised inherit- 
ance. 

Conarp: We are God’s children: (1) this 
ought to give us repose; (2) impel us to holi- 
ness; (8) fill us with blessed hope.—Harugss: 
Freedom in Christ: (1) freedom out of Christ ; 
(2) actual slavery out of Christ ; (3) the law and 
freedom in Christ. 

Vers. 19-29. How is the law related to the 
covenant of promise? (1) It is essentially dis- 
tinct therefrom, vers. 19. 20; (2) yet it is not in 
conflict with it, for it does not aim to justify 
(vers. 21, 22); (8) it is on the other hand ad- 
vantageous for it, vers. 23, 24; (4) it must how- 
ever recede before it (vers. 25 sq.)—Christ, (1) 
the law’s honor=this is the law’s honor, that it 
points to Christ; (2) the law’s end.—The law 
points to Christ, but also ends in Christ [1, his- 
torically, 2, ethically]. — Justification before 
God (1) comes into effect not without the law, 
(2) yet not through the law. Or (1) only 
through faith in Christ, (2) yet not without the 
law. 

[Vers. 27, 29.—Curysostom (in Turner) :— 
Thus we say, with regard to friends, such a one 
has put on such a one, when we mean to de- 
scribe great love and increasing harmony and 
union. For he who has clothed himself appears 
to be that with which he is clothed. Let Christ, 
therefore, always appear in us.—AUGUSTINE :— 
We having put on Christ are all Abraham’s seed 
in Him, and we are Christ’s members; we are 
one man in Him,—R. 

[ Vers. 26-28, True freedom in Christ, hence 
true equality and true unity! How often are 
they sought by the world and even by the Church 
in some other way !—R. 

Of vers. 21-29 each one is suited to immediate 
homiletical application. Special suggestions are 
not needed, 
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ce. In their Condition of minority the sons of God were indeed held as servants=were under the law; but with tha 
sending of the Son of God the time of majority, and therefore of the full position of sons and heirs, is come. 


(Cap. iv. 1-7.) 


(The Epistle for the Sunday after Christmas.) 


1 NowIsay, That the heir, as long as he is a child, differeth nothing [in nothing] 


2 from a servant, though he be lord of all; 
3 dians and stewards]' until the time appointed of the father. 


But is under tutors and governors [guar- 
Even so we, when we 


were children, were [or were kept]? in bondage under the elements [ororycta, rudi- 
4 ments]’ of the world: But when the fulness of the time was come [came], God sent 
5 forth his Son, made [born]* of a woman, made [born] under the law, To redeem 
[That he might redeem]’ them that were under the law, that we might receive the 


adoption of sons. 


“10> 


Spirit of his Son into your [our]’ hearts, crying, Abba, Father. 


And because ye are sons,’ God hath [omit hath] sent forth the 


Wherefore [So 


then, éore] thou art no more a servant, but a son; and if a son, then an heir of 


God through Christ [heir through God]*. 


1Ver.2.—VEmttpémovs. . 
the latter, to managers of his property, 7. e. “stewards.” 


- kat otixovoépovus: the first referring to controllers of his person, t. ¢. “ guardians,” 
See Lightfoot.—R. ] 


2Ver.3.—("Hyuev SeSovAmpérvot: the force of the perfect participle is more accurately expressed by ‘“‘ were kept 


in bondage.”—R. ] 


3 Ver. 3.—[‘‘ Rudiments” is preferable to “ elements,” as bringing out more distinctly the ethical meaning. See Exec. 


Nortes.—R 


4 Ver. Lop evédmevov must be rendered alike in both cases. “ Born,” natum, is the interpretation now generally 
adopted. So Koppe, Schott, Meyer, and later English commentators.—R. | 

5 Ver. 5.—[“ It seems more exact to indicate the repeated tv a by the same form of translation” (Ellicott).—R.] 

6 Ver. 6.—[On the exact force of OTK. 7. A, see Exec. Nores. “Sent forth” is the better rendering of the aorist.—R.} 


7 Ver. 6.—Elz. has vuav against preponderating authority. Altered to conform to the foregoing écré. 


A. B.C. D. F., adopted by the best editors.-—R.] 


[Hu oy, &. 


8 Ver. 7.—The reading kAnpovopuos 51a Geod is with good reason approved by Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Meyer, 


Ellicott, Alford, Lightfoot.] §&. has it. 


ple @eov. 
tors, adopts the longer reading.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


This section depends on the proposition which 
Paul announced at the close of the preceding one, 
that Christians are no longer under the vduoc¢ 
maWaywydc, because they are sons of God, and 
heirs. It distinguishes, with a reference to 
Israel, which was God’s son, and yet was under 
the law, a twofold condition of the sons of God, 
the condition of minority, when they were still 
kept in bondage, and the condition of majority, 
when that bondage ceased, and therewith the 
proper position of sons first began. 

Ver. 1. Now I say, that the heir, as long 
as he is a child —“ The heir’’—the son, as the 
one who—by law and descent—is heir, even 
though he does not until afterwards come into 
possession of the property. He is lord of all 
==has the right thereto; nay, if the father is 
dead, he is actual possessor, only he cannot en- 
joy it, cannot assert his character as master, so 
long as he is under guardians as y77coc, a child, 
[an infant, a minor. Ligutroor: ‘‘ The minor 
was legally in much the same position as the 
slave. He could perform no act, except through 
his legal representative. This responsible per- 
gon, the guardian in the case of the minor, the 
master in case of the slave, who represents him 


“Tt is commended also by its comparative difficulty.” 
61a Xpucrod of the Rec. has arisen from a wish to lighten the difficulty, and is founded on Rom. viii. 17. 
The reading xAnpovdmos alone is without any authority. [Wordsworth alone, among many recent English edi- 





The kAnpovémos Ocov 
So also the sim- 


to the state—was termed in Attic law ktpzoc. 
Prospectively, however, though not actually, the 
minor was Ktpio¢ mdvtwv, which the slave was 
not.”—R.] The most natural reference is to 
a child placed under guardianship, whose father 
is dead, especially on account of the expression 
ktptoc waévTwv; and thisis favored by the direct 
application to the son, of the term «Aypovdpuoc, 
heir. Some interpreters, it is true, cite the ex- 
pression: ‘until the time appointed of the fath- 
er,” a8 inconsistent with this, onthe ground that 
the age of majority was legally determined; but 
this objection has too pedantic a character. [AL- 
rorpD: ‘The question, whether the father of the 
heir here is to be thought of as dead, or absent, 
or living and present, is in fact one of no impor- 
tance; nor does it belong properly to the con- 
sideration of this passage. The fact is, the an- 
titype breaks through the type, and disturbs it; 
as is the case wherever the idea of inheritance is 
spiritualized. The supposition in our text is, 
that a father has pre-ordained a time for his son 
and heir to come of age, and till that time, has 
subjected him to guardians and stewards. In 
the type, the reason might be absence, or decease, 
or even high office or intense occupation of the 
father; in the antetype, itis the Father’s sover- 
eign will; but the cirewmstances equally exist.” 
So Exuscorr and Licurroor.—R. ] 
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Ver. 2. Guardians and stewards.—Ezizpo- 
moc also usually signifies guardian. Here, as 
=he who counsels the ward, defends him, and 
directs him. It is distinguished from otkovduog¢ 
—agent, a steward of the estate. The twofold 
expression is meant to bring out more strongly 
the idea of dependence.—Until the time ap- 
pointed of the father.—IIpoleouia: ‘tempus 
prestitutum, appointed term, only here in N. T., 
but frequently in the classics, Philo and Jose- 
phus.” Muxyxzr. [Objection is made to the 
view that the definite time was appointed by the 
father (Mnyrr and others), since the term was 
fixed by statute in Roman law. Some suppose a 
reference to some exceptional legislation as re- 
spected the Galatians. But this difficulty arises 
only on the supposition that the father is con- 
ceived of as dead, which is but a supposition. 
Besides it is unnecessary, as implied above, to 
press the illustration.—R. ] 

Ver. 3. Hven so we.—To be taken strictly = 
the Jewish Christians. They must be such as 
were “under the law” (ver. 5). [Mryer objects 
strongly to this limitation and with reason, urg- 
ing 1) the sense of ‘‘rudiments of the world,” 
2) that in ver. 5, where the first clause evidently 
refers to the Jewish Christians alone, the second, 
taking up #eic again, as evidently refers to Chris- 
tians generally, since ver. 6 addresses such, and 
8) that obxére (ver. 7) and tore (ver. 8), applied 
to the Galatians, refer back to the servile condi- 
tion. Axrorp, Exuicotr.and others admit only 
a secondary reference to the Gentile Christians. 
This is perhaps sufficiently satisfactory, but the 
whole context seems to refer it to Jews and Gen- 
tiles alike (Ligurroot).—R.] When we were 
children, v#7c01.—The pre-christian state is 
regarded as a childhood in relation to the Chris- 
tian state of the same persons, only the Christian 
state then is regarded as ripe age (the compavri- 
son is differently applied 1 Cor. xiii. 11; Eph. 
iv. 18). In childhood a state of bondage existed 
[the perfect indicating a continued state.—R.]; 
the external position was that of a servant, not 
that of the free son. For we were yet i76 7a 
oTulyéela Tov Kécpov, under the rudiments 
of the world.—For the different explanations 
which this difficult expression has received, see 
Mnyer or Winseter. According to my view the 
expression applies in any case only to Judaism, 
especially to the ‘‘law”’ (an Apostle Paul could not 
possibly comprehend Heathenism and Judaism 
under one idea, regarding them thus as virtually 
equivalent); and moreover orovyeta, especially in 
view of iv. 9, is to be taken im any case in a 
spiritual sense—beginnings of religion, elemen- 
tary wisdom; for only with that do the expres- 
sions dofevy kat mtwyd, ‘weak and beggarly,” 
agree. [Xrocyveia, originally the letters of the 
alphabet, as being set in rows. The question 
here is, has it a physical or an ethical reference. 
The fathers adopted the former view. The lat- 
ter: ‘“‘elementary teaching,” is now generally 
received, and is supported by its simplicity, its 
accordance with the idea of ‘“‘minor” running 
through the context, as well as by Col. ii.8. See 
notes on that passage. Against the limitation 
to Judaism, see below.—R. | © 

-'Pov xécopuov is either general Mankind; 
“the collective human world is conceived as an 





individual subject, needing the Divine training, 
to which God, in its boyish age, lasting till the 
sending of Christ, gave the elementary instruc- 
tion of the law” (Wiesrner). Itis true that the 
heathen world—this part of the xéouoc, had not 
these rudiments, but for that very reason does 
not here, where the object is the exposition of the 
Divine pedagogy, come into consideration. Or 
could ‘“‘the world” be taken in a more specific 
sense, more fully characterizing the ‘ rudi- 
ments” themselyes=elements, which primarily 
belong only to the sphere of ‘‘the world,” of the 
visible, the external, and hence themselves having 
the like character, themselves external (comp. Lu- 
THER), opposed to the higher stage, as pneumat- 
ic or heavenly? Comp. 7d dytov Koouexdv, Heb. 
ix. 1 (Wizsrnmr). [The first view seems pre- 
ferable, but without the limitation to Judaism, 
which grows out of Schmoller’s view of ‘ we.” 
For there was a Divine pedagogy in heathenism 
also, under which most of these to whom Paul 
wrote ‘‘ were kept in bondage.” Lexically such 
a limitation is highly improbable. Muryerrrefers 
‘‘world” to non-Christian humanity, and ‘the 
rudiments of the world’ would then mean, not 
anti-Christian teachings, but the rudimentary 
training of non-Christian, ante-Christian hu- 
manity, including both Judaism and the striv- 
ings of heathenism, which may indeed have 
generally taken the form of external cere- 
monies, but which were alike propsdeutic, 
the one containing besides an element absolutely 
good, absorbed in the gospel, the other, an ele- 
ment absolutely bad, antagonistic to the gospel. 
The Christian view of Ancient History, now gen- 
erally received, strongly favors this interpreta- 
tion. See Catvin, Murer, and comp. Ool. ii. 8; 
also a thoughtful note of Ligurroot, p. 170 sq., 
comparing the component parts of Judaism and 
heathenism.—R. 

Ver. 4,5. But when tue fulness of the 
time came, God sent forth his Son.—= 
When the measure of time was full: and this 
was full when the time appointed by God had 
elapsed. The time is conceived as a measure. 
[Licurroor: “It was ‘the fulness of time.’ 
First: in reference to the giver. The moment 
had arrived which God had ordained from the 
beginning and foretold by His prophets for Mes- 
siah’s coming. This is implied in the compari- 
son ‘the time appointed of the Father.’ Second- 
ly: In reference to the recipient. The gospel 
was withheld until the world had arrived at ma- 
ture age; law had worked out its educational 
purpose and now was superseded. This educa- 
tional work had been twofold: 1. Negative: It 
was the purpose of all law, but especially of the 
Mosaic law, to deepen the conviction of sin and 
thus to show the inability of all existing systems 
to bring men near to God This idea which is 
so prominent in the Epistle to the Romans ap- 
pears in the context here, vers.19, 21. 2. Posi- 
tive: The comparison of the child implies more 
than a negative effect. A moral and spiritual 
expansion, which rendered the world more ca- 
pable of apprehending the gospel than it would 
have been at an earlier age, must be assumed, 
corresponding to the growth of the individual; 
since otherwise the metaphor would be robbed 
of more than half its meaning.—The primary re- 
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ference in all this is plainly to the Mosaic law; 
but the whole context shows that the Gentile 
converts of Galatia are also included, and that 
they too are regarded.as having undergone an 
elementary discipline, up to a certain point ana- 
logous to that of the Jew.”—R. ] 

Born cf a woman.—Conveying no allusion 
to His miraculous conception, but simply an em- 
phatic designation of the Incarnation, defining 
precisely ‘sent forth.” The reality of the In- 
carnation is emphasized, in order, in the first 
place, to bring fully into view the hurhiliation 
which God imposed on HisSon, and to make this 
contrast felt: He humbled Himself—we were ex- 
alted. But this humillation did not consist in 
the Incarnation alone, it was only the beginning; 
its full expression is found in born under the 
law, and the contrast becomes thereby still 
stronger: He was brought under bondage—we, 
into freedom. Yet of course the object is not 
merely to make the contrast sensible, but ‘‘born of 
awoman” and ‘under the law” is mentioned, be- 
cause it was the means of attaining the end 
which was to be attained, namely, that he 
might redeem, etc.—i. ¢., primarily and prin- 
cipally the being ‘‘born under the law” was 
this means, but this again was only possible 
through His really becoming man,—I'evéuevor 
ix 6 vésov, probably simply—born under the 
law, not: brought under the law. The primary 
meaning of this is, in general, that by virtue of 
His Jewish birth, He, like every Israelite, was 
subordinated to the requirements of the law, and 
we are therefore to supplement ‘“‘redeem them 
that were under the law” with é« rov vduov, ‘from 
the law—that He might make those subjected to 
the law free from the law=—that He might free 
them from the state of subjection under it, from 
their obligation to it, from the ‘ bondage’’ just 
mentioned. The sense of ‘‘redeem” is given by 
the simple addition: iva rv viodec. kT. A.,—= 
might translate us from the position of servants 
into the free position of sons. Primarily, only 
this is implied in the words, and the expression 
therefore is not immediately convertible with the 
narrower, more defined one in iii. 13; although, 
indeed, if we look for the causal nexus between 
Christ’s being born under the law and His re- 
deeming those under the law, we shall be led 
back to the thought expressed iii. 13, as the con- 
necting one, namely, that the one who stood 
“under the law” became by this law ‘‘a curse’’ 
= bore also the curse of this law, and thus freed 
the men who stood under the curse of this law 
from this curse of the law, and therewith from 
the law altogether, from dependence on it, since 
in the place of that dependence there now natur- 
ally came a believing self-surrendering to the 
Liberator. This filling out the thought by a re- 
ference to the death of Christ, gives moreover to 
“<born of woman”’ also, its full significance; for 
only through this was death itself possible, as only 
through the being ‘“ born under the law” was it 
possible as a death under the curse of the law. 

That we might receive the adoption of 
sons.—Properly the position of sons [vio Ge cia] 
as opposed to the position of servants. Even 
‘cunder the law” they were in themselves ixo/, but 
as yet differing in nothing from servants; 
through Christ they first attained also to the po- 
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sition of sons, differed from servants. Yiofecia 
here means then more exactly: the right of the 
free, majorson, This may very well be designa- 
ted simply as viofecia, since sonship de facto 
really begins with it, the son thereby first be- 
comes properly a son.—That a sonship relatively 
to God is here treated of, is made apparent by 
the connection. [Schmoller evidently refers 
“ewe,” in this clause, to Jewish Christians alone; 
but the objections of Meyer and others to such a 
limitation (see on ver. 8), apply with great force 
here. That it breaks the force of the Apostle’s 
argument, and destroys the connection of the 
whole passage, to restrict it thus, is evident from 
the explanation into which Schmoller is forced 
in his remarks on the succeeding verse. It may 
be allowed that, in the previous clause, ‘those 
under the law” refers to Jewish Christians alone, 
but a wider reference of ‘‘we”’ to all Christians 
must be insisted upon.—R. ] 

Ver. 6. And because ye are sons,—Re- 
markable is the abrupt transition into the ad- 
dress to the Galatians, whereas what preceded 
applied to the Jewish Christians; for these were 
“¢those under the law,” while the Galatians were, 
at all events, predominantly Gentile Christians. 
But through the sending of the Son the Gentiles 
also were to obtain the sonship with God, and 
they did actually obtain it through faith in Him. 
He can therefore naturally say to Gentile Chris- 
tians also: Ye are sons,—and can appeal to the 
witness of the Spirit concerning this, which they 
have in themselves. And the discussion had 
properly direct reference to the Gentile Chris- 
tians, the Galatians, to their freedom from the 
law ; the remarks ver. 1 sq., were only as it were 
episodically woven in [?!], in order to explain the 
peculiar position of Israel under the law.—[ Ac- 
cepting the wider reference of ‘“‘we” (ver. 6), 
we find here no ‘‘abrupt transition,” but a change 
to the second person, in order to apply to the 
Galatians, what had been affirmed of all Chris- 
tians. Of course this obviates the necessity of 
such an explanation of the connection, as Schmol- 
ler makes.—R. ]—With this sentence Paul wishes 
to confirm to the Galatians, in a way indisputa- 
ble to themselves, that they actually have the 
position of sons and no longer that of servants; 
they also (he says) have this, as well as the 
Jewish Christians, as certainly as the Spirit also 
utters His voice in them. The primary purpose 
of the sending of the Son, stopped with this 
viofecia. That the purpose has been accomplished, 
is shown first in this, the Spirit’s witness of adop- 
tion. Ver. 7 therefore contains the simple con- 
clusion from yer. 6: Accordingly thou art, etc. 
[It is a question whether érz should be rendered 
“because,” guoniam, or ‘‘that,”’ 7. e., to show that 
ye are sons (Exuicorr). Most commentators in- 
cline to the former view. ALFoRD in his notes 
opposes Murer, who adopted the latter view, 
which in his fourth edition, however, he char- 
acterizes as ‘‘harsh and unusual.” Still the 
proof of sonship remains. He would not have sent 
the Spirit, if they had not been ‘“sons.’”’—R. | 

God sent.—At the regeneration of each of 
the readers, or what may here be taken as iden- 
tical, at their baptism. Yet naturally a contin- 
uous sending from that time forward, is not ex- 
cluded but included. [The aorist is used as in 
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ver. 4, referring to a definite act. Mryrr notes 
the similarity of form, as ‘‘a solemn expression 
of the objective (ver. 4) and subjective (ver. 5) 
certainty of salvation,” and also as indicating 
doctrinally ‘‘the same personal relation of the 
Spirit, which God has sent from Himself as He 
did Christ.”—R.]—Spirit of His Son.—A 
peculiar expression; not immediately convertible 
with the conception: spirit of sonship, but =the 
Spirit, which the Son of God has; plainly, more- 
over, which He has peculiarly as Son; hence, the 
Spirit, in which, with Him the consciousness of 
sonship relatively to God rests and expresses it- 
self, and so =the Son of God’s Spirit of sonship. 
God gives the very same Spirit into the hearts of 
those whom He has accepted as His sons for the 
sake of His Son Christ; and therewith they also 
attain to the consciousness of sons relatively to 
God, so that they cry: Abba, etc.—Crying.— 
This strong word, «pdfecv, doubtless expresses, 
first and chiefly, the assurance and the strength 
of the persuasion, the full undoubting faith of 
having in God our Father; also, however, as re- 
sulting from this, the fervor with which the soul 
turns to this Father, yet without direct reference 
to a condition of trouble, in which a call is made 
for help.— Abba, Father!—‘‘It is simplest to 
suppose that the juxtaposition of the two equiva- 
lent expressions is meant to emphasize more 
strongly the idea of Father.”” WizsreLzR. Mryrr 
with less probability thinks, that ’A66a had be- 
come so settled and sacred a term, as an address 
to God in Christian prayer, that it had acquired 
the nature of a proper name, admitting thus the 
addition of the appellative 6 rar#p. The ancients 
found in it an intimation: quod idem Spiritus fidei 
sit Judxorum et gentium. [It seems best to regard 
this repetition as taken from a liturgical formula, 
which may have originated among the Hellen- 
istic Jews, who retained the consecrated word 
“Abba,” or among the Jews of Palestine, after 
they became acquainted with the Greek language. 
The latter theory best explains the expression as 
used Mark xiv. 36 (Licurroor). There may be 
a reason for retaining ‘‘Abba”’ in its affectionate 
character, ‘‘My Father” (Atrorp). And the re- 
petition may contain the hint, which the Fathers, 
Lutuer, Catvin and Benge find, of the union 
of Jew and Gentile in Christ. Certainly an ad- 
vance from the “Abba” of childhood to the 
“Father” of maturity, on the part of the be- 
liever, is not implied, nor is there a reference 
“to the fact that a freedmen might by addressing 
any one with the title Abba, prepare the way for 
adoption by him,”’ since they are enabled thus to 
ery, ‘‘ because ye are sons.”’—R. 

Ver. 7. So then thou art.—A progress in 
individualizing for a practical purpose; namely, 
to bring home fully to each one separately, what 
he possesses through Christ.—No more a ser- 
vant.—This refers back to the being ‘in bond- 
age under the rudiments of the world,” and applies 
to the Jewish Christians in its full sense, and 
then to the Gentile Christians also, in this re- 
spect, that in consequence of the sending of the 
Son, the necessity of giving themselves up to be 
held in bondage ‘‘under the rudiments of the 
world” was done away for them also; that in 
Christ these have lost tbeir force. [In the wider 
view of ‘“‘we” (ver. 3) this explanation is un- 





necessary.—R.| In what special, still more 
wretched sense, they too were actually slaves, 
and so the state of servitude was abolished for 
them, appears immediately after in ver. 8.—But 
a son.—The contrast between ‘servant’ and 
“son,” as applied to the Jewish Christians, is 
limited to their being now in actual enjoyment of 
the son’s privileges; as applied to Gentile Chris- 
tians it is without restriction.—And if a son, 
then an heir through God.—‘ Through God” 
makes prominent that the one character, as well 
as the other, proceeds from grace, as opposed to 
all desert of works. Because ason (sc. of God), 
therefore according to the well-known hereditary 
right, alsoan heir, sc. of God. The controversy, 
whether Jewish or Roman right of inheritance 
is meant, may be called pedantic. Heir of God= 
to whom God’s possession appertains, eternal life. 
[The briefer reading, d:ad Geov, now generally 
adopted, is thus remarked upon by Winp1scH- 
MANN: ‘It combines, on behalf of our race, the 
whole before-mentioned agency of the Blessed 
Trinity: the Father has sent the Son and the 
Spirit, the Son has freed us from the law, the 
Spirit has completed our sonship; and thus the 
redeemed are heirs through the Triune God Him- 
self, not through the law, nor through fleshly 
descent.”—R.]—This gives another basis for 
“theirs,” iii. 29, and the train of argument thus 
reaches its conclusion. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The rudiments of the world. Respecting the 
characterizing of the law as ‘‘rudiments of the 
world,” comp. the remark of Luruer: Learn 
from this, when it concerns the business of jus- 
tification before God, to speak of the law most 
contemptuously, following the Apostle. But when 
we are not treating of how a man may become 
acceptable and righteous before God, we are to 
reckon the law most highly and honorably, and 
with St. Paul, to call it holy, righteous, good, 
spiritual, and divine, as indeed it truly is.— 
St. Paul is alone among all the Apostles, in 
speaking so scornfully as it may appear, of the 
law. The other Apostles make it not their wont, 
so to speak. Therefore ought every one, who 
will study in the Christian theology, to take 
careful note of this diverse manner in St. Paul’s 
writings. He has been called by our Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself His chosen vessel, and therefore 
also He gave him an elect mouth, and a diverse 
way of speaking above the other Apostles, so 
that he, as chosen vessel [ Riistzeug, lit. weapon ], 
might most firmly and most faithfu‘ly found the 
citadel of the faith, even the article which teach- 
es how aman must become righteous before God, 
and might teach the same most perspicuously, 
and most clearly, 

2. Law and Old Testament. ‘+ Law is not syn- 
onymous with Old Testament, gospel with New 
Testament; as if we could say: The law has 
been abrogated by the gospel, Christ is the end 
of the law, therefore for us Christians the Old 
Testament has no more validity. It is not so, 
but the Old Testament as well as the New, con- 
tains gospel promise of grace, and the New as 
well as the Old contains law Only that in the 
Old Testament the law, the schoolmaster untg 
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Christ, prevails, the gospel, on the other hand, 
appears in the form of promise of the future 
salvation, and so is more veiled; but in the New 
Testament the gospel-of the accomplished salva- 
tion strikes the key-note, and the law, as a 
threatening might, only opposes itself to the de- 
spisers of salvation, and is written in the hearts 
of believers. And since the gospel extends 
through the whole Holy Scripture of the Old and 
New Testament, every Christian must necessarily 
count the Old Testament also honorable and holy. 
It is true here also: What God hath joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder.” ANACKER. 

3. The fulness of the time. For a full historical 
demonstration of Christ’s having come in the 
fulness of time, see e.g., ANACKER. [ScmArr: 
History of the Apostolic Church, and History of the 
Christian Church, vol. I. ‘It was a great idea 
of Dionysius ‘the little,’ to date our era from 
the birth of the Saviour. Jesus Christ, the God- 
man, the prophet, priest, and king of mankind, 
is, in part, the centre and turning point not. only 
of chronology, but of all history, and the key to 
all its mysteries. All history before His birth 
must be viewed as a preparation for His coming, 
and all history after His birth as a gradual dif- 
fusion of His spirit and establishment of His 
kingdom. He is ‘the desire of all nations.’ He 
appeared in the ‘ fulness of time,’ when the pro- 
cess of preparation was finished, and the world’s 
need of redemption fully disclosed.” 

‘“‘As Christianity is the reconciliation and union 
of God and man in and through Jesus Christ, 
the God-Man and Saviour, it must have been 
preceded by a two-fold process of preparation, 
an approach of God to man, and an approach of 
man to God.—In Judaism the true religion is 
prepared for man; in heathenism man is pre- 
pared for the true religion. There the divine 
substance is begotten; here the human form is 
moulded to receive it. Heathenism is the starry 
night, full of darkness and fear, but of mysteri- 
ous presage also, and of anxious waiting for the 
dawn of day; Judaism, the dawn, full of the 
fresh hope and promise of the rising sun; both 
lose themselves in the sunlight of Christianity, 
and attest its claim to be the only true and the 
perfect religion for mankind.” 

“The way for Christianity was prepared on 
every side, positively and negatively, directly 
and indirectly, in theory and in practice, by 
truth and by error, by false belief and by unbe- 
lief—those hostile brothers, which yet cannot 
live apart—by Jewish religion, by Grecian cul- 
ture, and by Roman conquest; by the vainly at- 
tempted amalgamation of Jewish and heathen 
thought, by the exposed impotence of natural civ- 
ilization, philosophy, art and political power, by 
the decay of the old religions by the universal dis- 
traction and hopeless misery of the age, and by 
the yearnings of all earnest and noble souls for 
the unknown God. ‘In the fulness of time,’ when 
the fairest flowers of science and art had with- 
ered, and the world was on the verge of despair, 
the Virgin’s Son was born to heal the infirmities 
of mankind. Christ entered a dying world as the 
author of a new and imperishable life.”—R. ] 

4. God sent His Son, born of a woman. In 
these few words we have the sum of the second 
article [7. ¢., of the Augsburg Confession |: “‘Jesus 
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Christ, true God, born of the Father in eternity, 
and also true man, born of the Virgin Mary.” 
Anacker.—lIf the preéxistence of the Son does 
not follow of necessity from the expression: God 
sent Him, it follows so much the more necessarily 
from the added clause: ‘‘Born of a woman,”’ 7. ¢., 
from the fact that this is predicated of the Son 
as something peculiar. Paul cannot have been 
thinking of a man, to whom the character of 
God’s Son belonged only in some theocratic 
sense, who had been elevated to it by God: for 
why then the particularizing clause: born of a 
woman? It would be absolutely meaningless. 
It has a meaning only in the case of One, who 
in Himself was not one born of woman, who 
only became so, with whom this was something 
entirely: peculiar. The peculiarity and note- 
worthiness of the fact, also, that the Son of God 
was born under the law, depended, in reality, 
upon this, that in His original state He had not 
human nature.—The supernatural conception, it 
is true, is by no means implied in the expres- 
sion: born of a woman, in itself, as if by this the 
concurrence of the man were to be excluded. 
But if we take this expression together with 
‘‘God sent His Son,” we are almost necessarily 
constrained to assume another than the ordinary 
origin through the generative activity of the 
man, an immediate activity, instead, of the God 
who purposed to send the Son.—The Divine 
Sonship of Christ is one belonging to Him in 
Himself, essential to His nature, so essential, 
that even by being born of a woman, and under 
the law, it was not nullified. It is on this ac- 
count entirely different from our Divine sonship : 
this is an acquired, a mediated one; mediated 
through God’s Son Christ.—On the other hand 
in this passage: the true humanity of Christ is 
most distinctly declared. He did not bring His 
body from Heaven, and did not pass with it 
through Mary quasi per canalem, nor did He 
merely assume a body like an angel. Hither 
is excluded by the expression: born of a wo- 
man. And the tenor of the passage shows 
plainly that it is meant, not to declare His pre- 
existent being (this we can infer only by reason- 
ing back), but precisely His true humanity, that 
God sent Him in such wise that He caused Him 
to be born and be manifested as man; it was pre- 
cisely this which made it an actual sending, ful- 
filling the promise. But on the other hand this 
Man—God’s Son; for if not, the purpose would 
in this way have failed in accomplishment, since 
it was no other than His Son that God would send. 

5. Born under the Law. By this is made prom- 
inent not the legal obedience which Christ ren- 
dered, or anything performed by Him, but 
something to which He subjected Himself, the 
dependence on the law, in which He was placed 
—according to the whole connection: a dovdovo- 
Oat (comp, Tov¢ vd vouov), primarily dependence 
in general, and then as the culmination of it, 
the curse of the law, to which He subjected 
Himself. This passage therefore is no proof of 
the “‘active obedience of Christ,” as it is termed. 
Christ, it is true, was in such a sense under the 
the law that He observed it; He did not resist 
it; He was content with this dependence, and 
fulfilled the requirements of the law. But it is 
inappropriate to designate the obedience, which 
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Christ indeed rendered in fullest measure to- 
wards His Father, as fulfilment of the law, and 
to designate the (active) fulfilment of the law as 
that which was great and meritorious in Christ. 
Christ’s obedience was an essentially free obedi- 
ence of a child towards the Father, and thus far 
surpassing a bare Jaw-obedience.—On the other 
hand, the statement of doctrinal theology, which 
in many quarters causes scandal, that Christ 
was in Himself not subject to the law, is in ctself 
not incorrect. Only we must then take law in 
the entirely definite Biblical sense. The yevéo- 
Oat bd véuov which was added because of trans- 
gressions, was of course something in itself 
wholly inadequate to His sinless being, whol- 
ly obedient as ‘it was to God; He stood, as 
concerned Himself, in the Soa’s relation to God, 
not in the servant’s relation, was no minor, 
needed no raidaywydc. This yev. dd véuov, there- 
fore, was something in itself foreign to Him, 
imposed upon Him, and undertaken by Him, for 
the definite purpose of the redemption of those 
under the law. But He was the first one ‘“ un- 
der the law” who yet was sinless, obedient to 
God, and this availed to the good of the men 
who were under the law 

6. Adoption and the consciousness of it. From 
the attainment of the filial relation to God [ Got- 
tes-Kindschaft] Paul distinguishes again the cer- 
tainty of the same, so to speak, the conscious 
exercise of the privilege of children. Agreeably 
to this he distinguishes a twofold sending: the 
sending of the Son into the world and the send- 
ing of the Spirit of the Son into human hearts. 
On the first is grounded the attainment of the 
adoption of God’s children, inasmuch as the 
sending of the Son led to the ransoming of those 
under the law. This is the objective side. Yet 
this hardly denotes merely the redemptive act 
of Christ, but includes doubtless, even at this 
point, faith in this act, as without this faith 
there is not an actual adoption, a being a son 
(comp. rc dé Eo Te vioi). But to this is yet added 
the sending of the Spirit of the Son into the 
hearts of the redeemed, or more specifically: 
His crying Abba in the heart. Primarily this 
serves for the sealing and making sure of the 
now established filial right (comp. Rom. viii. 
16). Yet it is not bare assurance that is wanted, 
but the exercise, the use of the right; and this 
first becomes possible by receiving the Spirit of 
Sonship, exclaiming Abba. ‘‘Should we wish 
to do it of our own desire and folly (namely, use 
such an heartily filial address to God), the word 
would die upon our lips; for we cannot make 
God our Father, only He Himself can do it.” It 
is this Spirit of adoption Himself, says Paul 
here, that cries Abba in us, of course, by unit- 
ing Himself with the spirit of the suppliant, and 
forming in it the language of filial address to 
God. Therefore Rom. viii. 15: We cry Abba by 
this Spirit. 

Paul distinguishes, as has been said, two 
stages, but yet plainly not in such a sense as if 
the first were something complete within itself, 
and the second added to it, as something dis- 
tinct, but whoever is ‘‘son”’ receives eo ipso this 
Spirit, and if he did not receive it, the Apostle 
would not predicate the being a son of him. 
The receiving of this S;irit is for him, and is 
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meant to be for the readers (on which account 
he alludes to it), the criterion of having become 
a ‘‘son of God.” He cannot conceive the being 
a son without this Spirit in the heart exclaiming 
Abba. Therefore he affirms it at once and in 
reference to all: ‘‘Because ye are sons, God 
sent forth,” etc. The same faith which trans- 
lates us into the position of children, opens also 
the access to this Spirit. Yet of course this re- 
ceiving of the Spirit of sons or children, is 
again somewhat successive, and Paul does not 
mean to say that this crying Abba takes place 
always with uniform strength and joyfulness ; 
he will not deny that there come times of spir- 
itual conflict; he only expresses what is nor- 
mal. 

7. Son, not servant. The idea of Divine sonship 
is a twofold idea, for the vid¢ Geov is first (vidc) 
Geov and then vidc (cov). In Rom. viii. 14 sq,, 
the previous context shows the former to be the 
main idea, for ‘‘being a son of God” is opposed 
to living ‘‘after the fiesh,” and is defined by 
“led by the Spirit of God.” In this passage the 
essential idea is the second one: the Son of God 
is son and no longer servant (with which we may 
also supply ‘‘of God’’), or the filial relation of 
the Christian to God, as it is brought into effect 
by Christ, involves the idea of religious maturity. 
The Christian has through his faith come relig- 
iously to majority; he no longer stands to God in 
the relation of the minor son, still kept in bond- 
age. This latter relation of man to God is also 
one in itself possible and relatively admissible. 
God Himself placed man in it by the law (ver. 3); 
Israel itself stood by God’s appointment in the 
relation to God of religious minority, was as yet 
“kept in bondage under the rudiments of the 
world.” This was at that time what was fitting 
and wholesome for the people of God. (And in 
a certain sense the man who as yet knows nothing 
of Christ, is, even now, in this relation to God, 
is the unfreed minor, kept in by legal restraints, 
at least by the inward law of the conscience. It 
is true this law is a far more imperfect one than 
the positive law of God. Therefore the natural 
man without Christ is far more a dovAoc than 
Israel was—a dovdAoc rather to the odpé or the 
pboee 7 Ovtec Oeoi than to God; and there is needed 
at first a special activity directed to the awaken- 
ing of the conscience. See below.) It is other- 
wise with the Christian; he has gained through 
faith in Christ, or rather through the Spirit of 
Christ, the position towards God of the free 
major son: this position, because established 
through Christ, has its direct analogy in the re- 
lation of Christ to His Father. It is true there 
is in this no independent dignity [ Selbstherrlich- 
keit]; but it is not so much that this is forbid- 
den him, as that he himself is the farthest possi- 
ble from wishing it, recognizing in it, as he does, 
an illusive image, knowing that thereby he would 
in truth lose his freedom, that true freedom con; 
sists in this very obedience of love towards God, 
in speaking nothing else than what He teaches, 
in doing nothing else than what He points out 
Thus, although not living to himself, he is yel 
truly free, even towards God, as one of full 
age; 18, sui juris, independent. For his conduct 
is not prescribed to him in legal injunctions, re 
gulating even the outward life, and seeking in 
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this way to conform the inner life to God’s will; 
he recognizes the ‘living to God” as his very 
element, the condition of his happiness. His 
obedience is not merely an obedience of law to- 
wards a ruler, but a life in trustful love to Him 
‘who is recognized as Father and sealed through 
the Spirit. 

But especially does the maturity of the Chris- 
tian consist in this, that he is heir, in possession 
of the paternal estate. For thus the minor is dis- 
tinguished from the major son; for the former 
the inheritance is as yet administered by others, 
and he himself is not yet in enjoyment of it, but 
only, it may be, from time to time, receives out. 
of it what is necessary for him, and on the other 
hand, may, on occasion, be kept in straits, or 
even subjected to punishment. So with man un- 
der the law; as he first. sees in God One who com- 
mands and strictly regulates life, so also he sees 
in Him one who bestows good only according to 
desert, and who just as certainly, where punish- 
ment is deserved (as is more often the case), in- 
flicts punishment, and instead of a blessing com- 
municates a curse. It is otherwise with the son 
of full age and with the Christian. He is heir, 
is in possession and enjoyment of the paternal 
estate. This actual enjoyment of the inheritance 
he possesses in the first instance in justification 
and the state of grace connected therewith. As 
the major son freely disposes of the paternal es- 
tate, so also the Christian, in faith freely applies 
himself, as it were, when he will and as oft as he 
will, to his Father’s treasure, and takes from it 
whatever he desires. Only this possession anden- 
joyment of his is, as it were, still embarrassed by 
the ‘‘sufferings of this present time,” and the 
glory of the inheritance is still ‘‘to be revealed”’ 
(Rom. viii. 17, 18), as indeed the major son also, 
who has come into possession of the paternal es- 
tate, has still to struggle with many inconve- 
niences, and so cannot as yet give himself up to 
the undisturbed enjoyment of his estate, and yet 
is none the less the free son, of full age, and by 
no means any longer in his minority. From this 
the simple inference is: (1) That as the Christian 
may not deprive himself of his position as Chris- 
tian, if he would not incur the reproach in ver. 
9, so also he may not be robbed of this rank or 
denied it, he may not be again placed under 
guardianship, and thus reduced from one of full 
age to a minor again, that therefore in particular 
the law may not be again imposed upon him, and 
his relation to God represented as conditioned 
by that; (2) that a Christian church, which does 
not regard her members as mature children of 
God, and train them to be such, but which in- 
stead retains them under the guardianship of the 
Divine law, or, more than that, of self-devised 
human ordinances, and accords to them only such 
a share in the benefits of Divine grace as suits 
her own discretion, if indeed, she does not wholly 
conceal them and set an inheritance invented by 
herself in their place—that such a Christian 
church misapprehends her most essential charac- 
ter (for Christ was no new lawgiver), and that 
therefore the Romish church, which does this, 
incurs this reproach, and that the evangelical 
church would incur the like reproach, so far as 
she imitated her in this, in a supposed pedago- 
gic interest, or for the sake of discipline and or- 





der.* She has simply to be God’s almoner by 
offering the means of grace which excite and 
strengthen faith, as the condition of adoption as 
God’s children, and what she ordains can law- 
fully have no other end than directly or indi- 
rectly to further such beneficence. True, indi, 
vidually as well as historically, the state of ma- 
turity, in the child cf God, is preceded by that 
of immaturity; for just so certainly as a Chris- 
tian is in the former state, just so certainly is he 
there no otherwise than through actual heart- 
faith. But the true way, that agreeable to the 
Divine order in such a case, is (according to re- 
marks on the foregoing section) to hold up the 
law for this end and this only, that the man’s 
conscience and with it the knowledge of sin may 
be awakened, that the law may prove itself in 
him also ‘a schoolmaster unto Christ.’ Now 
this comes to pass only through the preaching 
of the word of God in its completeness, inasmuch 
as thereby the law also is set forth, but now, of 
course, only with the intention of leading to the 
Gospel and therewith to the condition of spiritual 
maturity. 

8. Old Testament believers not of full age.—As 
respects Christians the believers of the old cove- 
nant were accordingly not yet in the full sense 
“sons of God,” z.¢., “‘major sens.” ‘But how 
were then the holy prophets, the great heroes, 
the upright men of God, who lived from Moses 
until Christ, minor children, that must be kept 
under the figurative rudiments of divine instruc- 
tion as under tutors and governors? Doubtless 
in a certain sense they were. It is true that in 
much they have surpassed us; but what was 
spiritual, heavenly, eternally permanent in the 
kingdom of God, what Paul evercalls ‘a mystery,’ 
was not revealed to them so plainly as to us” 
(Roos). In order to judge correctly, we must 
however, with the Apostle himself, distinguish 
the period before the law from that under the 
law. For example, the patriarchs, although in 
another respect also children, stood in immedi- 
ate intercourse with God, were not in the posi- 
tion of servants. On the other hand there cer- 
tainly was also in the believers under the law, in 
proportion as the promise of the new covenant 
was living in them, e. g., in the prophets, an an- 
ticipation, in a certain sense, of the position of 
major sons of God, although rather in some single 
moments of elevation. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Ver. 2. Starxke:—Human ordinances, which 
are directed to the well-being of the common- 
wealth, are in themselves in no wise contrary to 
the Divine law.—When the Prince of Wales in 
his childhood once refused obedience to his goy- 
erness, appealing to his dignity as heir to the 
throne, Prince Albert brought the Bible, read 
him this passage, and chastised him. 

-Ver. 3. Hrusner:—The human race has had 
authorized and unauthorized guardians. Moses 
was authorized, for God had appointed him, on 





* [There is doubtless a polemical reference in these state- 
ments of Schmoller, of no special interest to the American 
reader. It need only be suggested that Lutheran antinomism 
sometimes seems (but only seems, it may be conceded) to 
verge on antinomianism.—K.} 
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the other hand the Pope and Mohammed without 
authority have endeavored to bring back the 
race, now free and of full age, to minority again. 
The authority of revelation does not retain us in 
minority; for the faith which it requires is no 
blind second-hand piety, but first makes us truly 
free from all that darkens and binds.—SpPENER: 
—God has His wise distribution of the measure 
of grace at various times, with which we must 
be content and learn to accommodate ourselves 
thereto. He has also His holy order, according 
to which He leads His children in conversion 
from the law into grace.—BuRLENBER. BIBLE:— 
This guardianship was designed only for minors; 
hence it is all wrong when Christians allow them- 
selves to be brought into bondage again under 
ordinances, which are urged upon souls as good 
and necessary to salvation, and made a burden, 
beyond and without God’s Word and revealed 
will, which therefore proceed not from nor are 
approved of Christ and His Spirit. O how many, 
that otherwise have a good degree of knowledge 
and personal piety, are in a pitiable bondage 
under suchthings! Either they are things which 
are counted as belonging to outward worship, or 
which should otherwise serve to make people 
pious. Now itis not indeed to be denied that 
some incitements in themselves innocent may 
help beginners somewhat. But so soon however 
as a rule and necessity, or it may be even a holi- 
ness, is make out of it, it isa yoke. But the 
main cause why such ordinances of men are a 
slavery of souls is, because men commonly therein 
seek and exalt themselves. Our crafty nature 
seeks with its tricks to maintain itself in its false 
life, and conceals itself behind outward obser- 
vances and human usages. Meanwhileit secretly 
carries on its sins, as before, and will not drown 
- and die in the death of Christ.—It is enough to 
suffer that other hard yoke, which presses the 
man at his first conversion. The law of God it- 
self knows how to press him hard enough then, 
with its righteous judgments and requirements. 
Matters go laboriously and wretchedly enough 
with a young believer. 

Vers. 4, 5. For this fulness of the time the 
fathers and all believers in the Old Testament 
waited with great pangs and earnestness. Not 
less longingly then, even now, must he wait and 
look for this Deliverer, who feels his imprison- 
ment. For the fulness of the time, which began 
with Jesus’ birth, continues ever from then on 
through all times, our own times among them.— 
As this took place asto the outward work, so 
does it now come to pass as to the inward, since 
the revelation of the Son breaks forth at the time 
which the Lord has decreed, and His government 
takes the upper hand in order to bring matters 
to that stage, to which under the drawing of the 
Father they could not attain. If thou therefore 
spyest in thyself a mighty drawing towards faith 
and hungering after Jesus, take heed that thou 
neglect it not. For this is even the fulness of 
thy time, when thy Saviour is about to be sent 
into thy heart by the Father. In the same hour 
learn thou to watch and pray, and to forget all 
else, that thou mayst win thy freedom. 

Luruer:— Hear thou, O law, thou hast no 
right nor might over me; therefore I concern 
myself nothing, that thou accusest and condemn- 





ee 


est me long and much; for I believe on Jesus 
Christ, God’s Son, whom God the Father hath 
sent into this world, that He might redeem us 
poor, wretched sinners, who were in bondage 
under the law’s constraint and tyranny.—Christ 


hath redeemed us, in that He was made under’ 


the law. When He came, He found all of us to- 
gether guarded and shut up under the law. What 
did He then? Because He is God’s Son and Lord 
over the law, the law hath no right nor power 
over Him, nor can it accuse Him. Now, although 
He was not under the law, yea, was its Lord, 
He nevertheless willingly subjected Himself to 
the law. Christ incurred no debt to the law, yet 
did the law nevertheless behave itself towards 
this innocent, holy One, &c., even so as towards 
us, yea, it raged much more and more cruelly 
against Him than it is wont to do against us men. 
For it accused Him as if He were the very worst 
blasphemer and mover of sedition, and pro- 
nounced that He was guilty of all the sins of the 
whole world, and finally it condemned Him by 
its sentence to death, and moreover to the most 
shameful of all deaths on the cross.—Because 
now the law has dealt so cruelly against its God, 
Christ now appears against the law, and speaks 
on this wise: Good mistress Law, you are indeed 
a mighty invincible empress and tyrant over the 
whole race of man, and have moreover a right 
thereto; but what have I done to you, that you 
have so cruelly and contumeliously accused and 
condemned me the Innocent? Then must the 
law, because it can by no means answer for this, 
nor excuse itself, suffer for it in turn, and allow 
itself also to be condemned and strangled, so that 
it may therefore retain no right, nor power, not 
alone against Christ, whom it hath so injuriously 
assailed, but also against all who believe on Him. 
—So has Christ now through this His victory 
chased the law away out of our conscience in 
such manner that it can no more put us to shame 
before God. This one thing it does yet, it still 
continues to reveal sin to accuse and terrify us; 
but the conscience lays hold against it of these 
words of the apostle: Christ hath redeemed us 
from the law, maintains itself thereon by faith 
and comforts itself therewith. Yea, so proud and 
courageous moreover does it become in the Holy 
Ghost, that it dares bid defiance to the law, and 
say: I care little for all thy threatening. For 
the victory, which Christ hath won of thee, He 
hath bestowed upon us; therefore we are now 
become free of the law unto eternity, if so be we 
abide in Christ. Therefore let there be praise and 
thanks to our dear God, who hath given us such 
victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

[Vers. 4, 5. Roserr Hati:—(1) The mission 
of Jesus Christ, and the manner -in which He 
manifested Himself. The Son of God, ‘made of 
a woman, made under the law.” (2) The design 
of His mission; ‘‘to redeem them that were un- 
der the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons.” (8) The fitness of that season which God 
in His infinite wisdom appointed for this pur- 
pose.—It was a most favorable time to prevent 
imposture in matter of fact; an age the furthest 
removed from credulity, an age of skepticism, 
The Infinite wisdom saw fit to select this time te 
silence forever the vain babblings of philosophy 
to ‘destroy the wisdom of the wise.”—Because 
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the fulness of the time was come, the event here 
referred to was the most important that had 
ever distinguished the annals of the world. The 
epoch will arrive when-his world will be thought 
of as nothing, but as it has furnished a stage for 
the ‘“‘manifestation of the Son of God.” —R. ] 

Ver. 6. Lutasr:—When we stand in the midst 
and deepest in the terrors of the law, when sin 
as it were thunders over us, death makes us 
tremble and quake, the devil roars most cruelly, 
then begins the Holy Ghost to cry: Abba, dear 
Father! And this, His cry, is much mightier 
than the law’s, sin’s, death’s, and the devil’s cry, 
let it sound ever so loud and hideously, it breaks 
and presses with all might through the clouds 
and the heavens, comes before God’s ears, and is 
heard, &Sc.—Although I am on all sides in great 
terrors and distresses, and it seems as if I, 
Lord, were wholly and utterly forsaken by thee, 
yet am I nevertheless child, thou, Father, for 
Christ’s sake. I am to thee dear and pleasant 
for the Beloved’ssake. But for man in his heart 
to be able to utter the little word ‘‘ Father” in 
time of temptation in true earnestness, there 
needs such a deep skill thereto, as truly neither 
Cicero, nor Demosthenes, nor any other accom- 
plished orator has had; yea, should they even 
melt together all their skill in one heap it were 
not yet possible for them perfectly to utter forth 
what is meant by the Holy Ghost in the single 
word ‘‘Father” in believer’s hearts.—We ought 
to let go the injurious, damned doctrine (where- 
with the pope hath defiled all Christendom), 
that man cannot be certain whether he is in 
grace before God, or not, and hold for certain 
that we have a gracious and compassionate God, 
who has in us a gracious complacency, cares for us 
as His dear children in earnest and most heartily 
—for Christ’s sake; item, that we also have the 
Holy Ghost, which intercedes for us with crying 
and groanings unutterable-—In StarKke:—Be- 
hold the nature of ejaculatory prayers [ Stossgebet- 
lein], as they are called, wherein only the heart 
is lifted to God. In such a way can a believing 
soul very well pray without ceasing.—[ Bunyan: 
—O how great a task is it for a poor soul that 
comes, sensible of sin and the wrath of God, to 
say in faith but this one word, Father! The Spirit 
must be sent into the heart for this very thing; 
it being too great a work for any man to do know- 
ingly and believingly without it.—That one word 
spoken in faith, is better than a thousand prayers 
in a formal, lukewarm way.—I myself have often 
found that when I can say but this word, Father, 
it doth me more good than when I call Him by 
any other Christian name.—R. ] 

Ver. 7. Luraer:—Because Christ has re- 
deemed us, that were under the law, there is no 
servant any more, nothing but children; there- 
fore can thy power and tyranny, good mistress 
Law, have no place upon the lordly throne where 
my Lord Christ is to sit; therefore now I heed 
thee not, for I am free and a child, that is to be 
subjected to no servant’s place.—The law may 
well rule and reign over the body and the old 
man; but the bridal bed, wherein Christ is to 
have His rest, it should leave unstained; that 
is, the law should leave the conscience at ease 
and undisturbed, for this is to reign alone with 
its bridegroom Christ, in the realm of freedom 
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and of sonship.—‘‘ And if a son, then an heir.” 
No one through his works or merit succeeds in 
becoming heir, but birth alone brings it to him; 
even so do we also come to the eternal, heavenly 
possessions, such as forgiveness of sins, right- 
eousness, the glorious resurrection, and eternal 
life, not through our cOoperation, but without 
any act of ours—we suffer them to be bestowed 
upon us, and receive them from God through 
Christ. —Whoever could believe without any 
doubt, that it were true, and certainly compre- 
hend, how immeasurably great a thing it is, that 
one should be God’s child and heir, such an one 
would without doubt take little account of the 
world, with all that therein is esteemed precious 
and honorable, such as human righteousness, wis- 
dom, dominion, power, money, possessions, hon- 
or, pleasure, and the like; yea, all that in the 
world is honorable and glorious, would be to him 
loathsome and an abomination.—How great and 
glorious a bestowment the eternal kingdom and 
the heavenly inheritance is man’s heart in this 
life can not understand, and still less express. 
We see in this life only the central point, but in the 
life to come, we shall see the whole infinite circle. 

Vers. 1-7. There are two degrees of the adop- 
tion of God’s children: the degree of minority, 
where one is rather servant than child, and the 
degree of majority, where one has the place of a 
child.—The bondage of the law the way to the full 
adoption of God’s children.—The relation of the 
law and of the gospel to adoption with God.— 
The son, still a minor, must wait till God declares 
him of age; while the son of full age is not to ab- 
dicate the child’s place, else he makes a retrogres- 
sion displeasing to God. Without Christ, under 
age, through Christ, of full age.—When Christ 
came, came the time of majority for the people of 
God; when He comes fo thee, it comes also for thee, 
not earlier—but then, really.—GuLéckLEer: The 
wisdom and love of God in the sending of His 
Son: Wisdom: He came, when the time was ful- 
filled: Love: He came to bring redemption, and 
the adoption of children.—The true intent, vir- 
tue, and fruit of the incarnation of the Son of 
God.—When the time is fulfilled, God will send 
also to thee His Son, and His Spirit into thy 
heart; only wait and doubt not !—Every time, 
even the longest, has its fulfillment, for it is sub- 
ject to God, in the service of His purpose.— 
Kaprr: The blessedness of the adoption of God’s 
children: It is (1) a condition of freedom, (2) 
of joyfulness in faith, (8) of heirship to God.— 
W. Horacker :—On the family or house of God,, 
into which, to us as children, access stands open 
in Christ Jesus: 1) The house or wae family of 
God: there is there a Father, God, a mother- 
free, unmerited grace, a first-born Brother; 
many brothers and sisters besides, and a minis. 
tering retinue in the holy angels. 2) The dif- 
ferent relations in which we may stand to the 
household of God: a. there are some, and they 
are greatest in number, who stand ina far dis- 
tant and alien relation to the family of God; 6. 
a smaller, less considerable number stand to the 
family of God in a nearer, but yet not the near- 
est relation; c. the third class stands to it in the 
full, conscious relation of children, as Paul says, 
ver. 6. 8) The laborious [aufgabenreiche] and 
yet glorious condition of those, who walk as 
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children of the house of God: a. the first task 
is, to learn more and more the true temper of 
children; b. the second, to show faithfulness 
and diligence in the daily work entrusted to 
them by the Lord; ¢. the third is, to wait in 
patience and hope for the promised inheritance. 
—Muntuauser: The Abba cry: 1) a sign of 
being God’s child; 2) but only possible through 
the Spirit of God.—Christ the Redeemer from 





3) the consequence of this redemption.—Hussx: 
In what does sonship with God consist? 1) In 
the maturity of the spirit; 2) in the joyfulness 
of prayer; 38) in the certainty of salvation.— 
AUHLFELD: Redemption through Jesus Christ. 
1) From what has He redeemed us? From the 
law, from the constraint and from the curse of 
the law. 2) What does God offer us through 
our redemption? Sonship: the spirit of a child 
and the inheritance of a child. 





the bondage of the law, 2) the redemption itself, 


C. Rebuke, passing over into Sorrowful Complaint, 
CuarTer IV. 8-18. 


1. Interrupting the doctrinal exposition, Paul rebukes the incomprehensible backsliding inte 
which they are falling. 


(Vers. 8-11.) 


8  Howbeit then, when ye knew not God, ye did service [were in bondage]! unto 

9 them which by nature are no [not] gods.? But now, after that ye have known God, 

or rather are known [have been known}* of God, how turn ye again [how is it that 

ye are turning again |* to the weak and beggarly elements [rudiments], whereunto 

10 ye desire again [again anew] to be in bondage? Ye observe [carefully] days, and 

11 months, and times [seasons],° and years. I am afraid of [respecting] you, lest I 
have bestowed upon you labor in vain. 


2. In language agitated by sorrow, he complains of the equally ungrounded estrangement, they 
had suffered to grow up between him and them through the selfish intrigues of the false 
teachers. 


(Vers. 12-18.) 


12 Brethren, I beseech you, be [become]® as I am; for I am [also have become] as 
13 ye are: [.] ye have not injured me at all [ye injured me in nothing]: [yea] Ye 
know how through [that on account of ]* infirmity of the flesh I preached the gos- 
pel unto you at the first [the first time]. And my [your]’ temptation which was 
in my flesh ye despised not, nor rejected; [,] but recetved me as an angel of God, 
even as Christ Jesus. Where is then [or What then was]* the blessedness ye spake 
of? for I bear you record, that, if it had been possible, ye would have plucked out 
your own [omit own]? eyes, and have given them to me. Am I therefore [So then, 
am I] become your enemy, because I tell you the truth [or by speaking to you the 
truth]? They zealously affect you, but not well [They pay you court in no good 
way]; yea, they would exclude (desire to exclude] you," that ye might affect 
them [may pay them court]. But itis good to be zealously affected always in a 
good thing [to be courted in a good way at all times], and not only when I am 
present with you. : 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


1 Ver. 8.—[The idea of servitude rather than service is more accordant with the connection of thought.—R.] 

2Ver. 8.—Lachmann, Tischendorf read rots $¥aet mH odor Oeots, instead of Tois wh Hdcer ovat Geois. Rec. (The 
former reading is that of %. A, B, C, and modern editors generally.—R. ] 

3 Ver. 9.[The tense here is the same as in the preceding clause, and the translation must conform.—R. | 

4 Ver. 9.[The construction is like ii. 14.—The reudering above given retains the force of the present: ye are in pro- 
cess of turning.—R.] 

5 Ver. 12.—[TiveoOe—“ become.” In the next clause the same verb is to be supplied. The better division of verses 
would join the last clause with ver. 18, as the better pointing transposes the period and colon.—R. 

6 Ver, 13.—[This rendering of 5t’ ag@évevav may now be considered as established.—R. | 
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7 Ver. 14.—The reading rov wetp.Umav év TH capKi mov is followed. So 
dorf, Meyer, Bagge, Ellicott, Alford, Wordsworth, Lightfoot.—R.] Rec, reads tov 


& DA. B. D.1F., Lachmann, Tischen- 
Tep. Lov Tov év TH Gapki pov ; its 


sense is: You have not despised my bodily temptation=me on account of my sickness, by which I was tempted of God. 


But MSS. authority is strongest for bar. 


Evidently this was not understood, and the Recepta is a conjectural 


emendation, based on a false interpretation. Ierpacyuév was understood as calamitas, as an infirmity in the body of Paul 
himself, because in ver. 13 this is spoken of; and so bua had either to be entirely erased, or replaced by pov; and tov 


added to connect év capxi ov with mecpacudv. On the sense of the approved reading, see Exec. Norss. 


[Schmoller follows 


Lachmann’s punctuation, which puts a full stop after capxi wov, but this is objectionable, and not adopted by later editors. 


It is better to put a comma only after “ rejected.”—R. 


8 Ver. 15.—There are three readings: 1) The Recepta, tis ody Fv 6 wakapouds dudv. 2) The same, only without jv. 
3) Ilov ovv 0 pakap. vuey, without }v, which gives no sense with rod. The last reading is well supported, and found in &., 
but seems to be a very old gloss; fora change of rod into the more difficult ris cannot readily be explained. Of the 
two others, 2) seems preferable, though we cannot definitely decide. [Iovd is adopted by Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, 


Lightfoot; ris, without jv by Ellicott. 
kind was, etc.—R. ] 


If we adopt 1) or 2), the E. VY. must be altered: “ What then was ”—7. e. of what 


é , 
9 Ver. 15.—[“ Own” is not warranted by the simple rods dH0aAMo0vS Vue v.—R.] 
10 Ver. 17.—[On the alterations, vers. 17, 18, see Exag. Norges. Ellicott’s translation has been adopted only in part. 


Ui Ver. 17.— Has [instead of 4 as.—R.] is an unnecessary conjecture [of Beza’s]. 

12 Ver. 18.—The reading ¢nAodade is an unnecessary conjecture in all probability, though found in &. B. [Rejected by 
all editors of importance. Meyer, Ellicott, Wordsworth, read 7d ¢yAovaGar; Lachmann, Alford, Lightfoot omit the article. 
It probably disappeared with the incorrect reading of the verb in some MSS.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 8. Howbeit then, when ye knew 
not God.—This sounds as if it continued the 
doctrinal development, but it takes a practical 
turn in the very next verse. ‘Now no longer a 
servant,’’ Paul had said,—but, he now contin- 
ues, reverting to the former time, then were ye 
seryvants—when ye did not know God. Yet this 
is doubtless not merely a note of time, but a 
statement of the ground of the then existing 
bondage—as certainly as ye are now no longer 
servants, just so certainly was there a valid 
ground for your being formerly servants, when 
ye knew not God, namely, servants of idols. But 
comprehensible on this account as your earlier 
bondage was, equally incomprehensible is your 
present surrendering of yourselves into bondage 
again. For the ‘not knowing God” has ceased, 
hence with the cause, the effect also; they are, 
as already said, no longer dovAo, and therefore 
a dovAebey in their case has no longer any justi- 
fication whatever; their new bondage to the law 
is now as much without warrant as was their 
former bondage to idols. —Ye were in bond- 
age to them which by nature are not 
gods.—This indicates more precisely the kind of 
bondage, in which the readers, as being Gentiles, 
formerly found themselves. From the fact that 
he so distinctly states of what kind their bond- 
age was, it appears to be beyond doubt that he 
could not place them, as respected their pre- 
Christian state, in one category with the Jew- 
ish Christians as respected the pre-Christian 
state of these (ver. 8), nor comprehend them to- 
gether under ‘‘those in bondage under the rudi- 
ments of the world.” Their bondage was, it is 
true, also bondage, but nevertheless an essen- 
tially different, more wretched one: they were 
not ‘“‘kept in bondage” sc. by God Himself for 
a while, from pedagogic reasons, under a law, 
but it was a bondage resulting from their not 
knowing God, and being servants, moreover, 
tolc dboet wy obor Geoic=to those gods, 
which yet are in their real nature not gods, but 
are only so called; they are in fact according 
to Paul’s teaching elsewhere, demons. [Undoubt- 
edly there is a “bondage” here referred to 
somewhat different from that of ver. 8, but the 
distinction seems to be, that in addition to the 
pedagogic bondage, in which all were held, 





these Galatians, or heathen, were in even a worse 
condition. The sense of the two readings must be 
noticed ; that of Rec., roi¢ u7 pbaer obo: Devic joins 
the negative 7 with gice; not gods in reality, 
only thought to be so; but the better sustained 
order, toig gioer un odor Beoic joins the negativo 
with ovov, asserting that they were not gods at 
all, did not exist; whether 1 Cor. x. 20 justifies 
us in supposing that the implied antithesis is 
demons, is very doubtful. Meyer and Ex.icorr 
remark that this is a subjective negation.— R. ] 
Ver. 9. Rather have been known of 
God.—A corrective climax, in order to give the 
following ‘‘how” still more emphasis. ‘This 
knowing on the part of God is of course not used 
of a theoretical knowing—for in that sense every 
one is an object of Divine knowledge—but of an 
affectionate, loving, interested knowledge; comp. 
1 Cor. viii. 3; xiii. 12, and in the Hebrew yr 
as frequently used. The aorist points to an act 
of God in the past, which was the act of adop- 
tion.” WirsrLer.—How is it that ye are. 
turning again ?—II 42» does not belong to 
‘the rudiments” but to ‘‘turn”’ therefore not as 
if they had already before served the orovyeia, 
but waAw only affirms that a second, new turn- 
ing [Umwandlung] was taking place with them 
first from idols to God, now from God to ‘the 
rudiments of the world”—how turn you again— 
namely, to the oroyeia?—In émcortpégere, 
moreover, there is not of necessity implied the 
idea of turning back, but simply that of turning 
away; although in the expression: ‘Conversion. 
from idols to God”? the thought of an original 
apostasy from God lies at the foundation, yet it lay’ 
being rather in the background; and as émozpé- 
gere has in itself an entirely genera) signification, 
it could very well be applied, even in a case 
where there was no reference te a turning back; 
indeed there was scarcely another word to ex- 
press this turning away, this striking into a par- 
ticular course. [Schmoller, having adopted. 
WIrEsELER’s view ot ver. 8, is of course, consis- 
tont in following out that interpretation here, 
but it is very evident that this interpretation is 
difficult to defend. Here, and especially in the 
final clause of the verse, there must be » depart- 
ure from the more obvious meanining of the 
words, to admit the idea that they had not. re- 
lapsed as well as lapsed by their apostasy. [dau 
does not necessarily imply a turning back to the 
same things but to similar things, not retro but 
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iterum, i. e., not again to heathenism indeed, but to 
Judaism, both of which are included in ‘‘the rudi- 
ments of the world.” So Meyer, Atrorp, ELii- 
corr, Ligurroot and others. The present tense 
(ércorpégere) is used, for the change was still going 
on. Comp, i. 6 (Ligutroor).—R.]—The rudi- 
ments are called weak, because they have not 
the power to atone for sinful man, and by commun- 
ication of the Spirit to transform him inwardly, 
agreeably to what Paul says of the law, e.g. Gal. 
iii. 21; Rom. viii. 3; comp. also Heb. vii. 18. 
They are called beggarly on account of their re- 
latively imperfect matter in comparison with the 
perfection and the riches of the gospel. Winsu- 
LER.—Whereunto ye desire again anew 
to be in bondage.—‘‘Again” belongs to 
“serve,” not as if they had already once served 
“the rudiments” but they have already served, 
they have been dovAo; and now they wish to be 
so again, although servants of another lord, and 
thus they wish to begin the dovdebew again 
dvolev, from the beginning, after it has scarcely 
as yet come to an end. [Euiicorr’s statement 
is preferable: ‘‘They had been slaves to the ru- 
diments in the form of heathenism; now they 
were desiring to enslave themselves again to the 
rudiments, and to commence them anew in the 
form of Judaism.” —R. | 

Ver. 10. Ye carefully observe.—Proof of 
the declaration first made: ‘* Ye desire to be in 
bondage.” [The punctuation is a matter of dis- 
pute. An interrogation mark is placed at the 
close of the verse by TiscueNnDoRr, LigHTroor, 
and others, but Etuicort, WresrLerR, and more 
lately Meyer and AxrorD (both of whom form- 
erly made the verse interrogative) adopt a simple 
period. This suits the transition to ver. li 
much better. —R. ] ‘“‘Ilapatypeio@e: to observe 
carefully, not to celebrate, or else the objects 
would have been od66ara, veounviac, éoptac. The 
Apostle means to say, that they were not only 
given to the celebration, but, precisely like the 
Jews, were already scrupulous also as to the 
‘correct reckoning of time for their holy days. 
Days, with reference to the Sabbath; months, 
probably with reference to the new moons, not, 
because certain months, the seventh especially, 
were regarded as peculiarly holy months; sea- 
sons, within the year, with reference to the 
feasts; years with reference to the Sabbatical 
year, not the year of jubilee, which was no 
longer celebrated.”” WinsnLer.—This passage 
shows how far and how far not, the Galatians 
had as yet been led astray. [Comp. Col. ii. 16. 
ALFORD is scarcely warranted in saying that this 
‘verse is at variance with any and every theory 
‘of the Christian Sabbath, since the reference is 
‘evidently to Jewish observances, Jewish days, etc. 
WIESELER supposes that they were then celebra- 
ting a Sabbatical year, because the present tense 
is used, but this is pressing it too far.—R. ] 

Ver. 11. I am afraid respecting you.— 
Not superfluously has Paul added the }wac, but 
in the consciousness that it is not his own inter- 
est (as for instance his having labored fruitless- 
ly, in itself regarded), but the readers’ that his 
anxiety respects. Mnrysr.—Luther aptly says: 
Lacrimas Pauli hee verba spirant [These words 
breathe the tears of Paul]. 

Ver. 12. Become as I.—The Apostle’s re- 





prehension of their conduct naturally prepareg 
the way for the admonition to a change of this. 
Yet he does little more than briefly indicate the 
exhortation, without continuing it, but goes on 
rather to make mention, with painful emotion, 
of his personal relation to the readers, as it had 
been and as it had now become.—The sense of 
the briefly expressed admonition is not quite 
evident: but probably—become like me in free- 
dom from Judaistic observance; the motive to 
this is then added: For I also have become 
as ye are, like you Gentiles, through my é0vixd¢ 
Civ, comp. ii. 14, and moreover the Apostle means, 
doubtless: when I brought you the gospel.— 
[Schmoller joins Brethren, I beseech you, 
with what follows, but the punctuation of the E. 
V.is better. The meaning of the first clause 
seems plain. In regard tothesecond, ‘two in- 
terpretations deserve to be considered: 1.‘ For I 
was once in bondage as yenow are.’ I once was 
a Jew, as ye now Judaize. 2. ‘For I abandon- 
ed my legal ground of righteousness, I became a 
Gentile like you.’ The latter sense is simpler 
grammatically, as it understands the same verb 
which occurs in the former clause, ‘because,’ 
not ‘was.’ It is also more in character with the 
intense personal feeling which pervades the pas- 
sage. ‘I gave up all those time-honored cus- 
toms, all those dear associations of race, to be- 
come like you. I have lived as a Gentile that I 
might preach to you Gentiles. Will you then 
abandon me, when I have abandoned all for 
you?’ This sense is well adapted both to the 
tender appeal ‘Brethren, I beseech you,’ and to 
the eager explanation which follows: ‘Ye did me 
no wrong” (Ligutroor).—Ye injured me in 
nothing.—The emphasis does not rest, on me, a 
mere enclitic in the Greek, as if implying that 
they had injured God and Christ. As the verb is 
aorist like those which follow, it seems best. to re- 
fer this to that time of his first preaching. In that 
case the meaning ‘‘I have no personal grounds of 
complaint” (adopted by many from Curysostom 
to LigutTroor) is untenable. He begins with this 
clause to adduce their former treatment of him, 
as a reason for ‘‘ becoming as he is.”? Tho next 
clause is not strictly adversative.—R. ] 

Ver. 18. Yea ye know that on account 
of infirmity of the flesh.—‘ The only cor- 
rect, because the only grammatical explanation, 
is: On account of weakness of the flesh, so it 
appears from this, that Paul was necessitated, on 
his first journey through Galatia, to linger there, 
although properly it had not lain in his plan, 
and that he had during this compulsory sojourn 
preached the gospel to the Galatians. How 
and from what cause he was suffering, whether 
from natural sickness, or from injuries under- 
gone for the gospel’s sake, we do not know. 
Paul does not, by the mention of a previously 
unintended activity among the Galatians, work 
against his purpose, but rather right in the line of 
his purpose, since the love which received him 
so heartily and joyfully, must have been so 
much the greater, the less it was founded on 
the daty of a thankfulness owing for a benefit 
previously intended for the receivers, and 
for efforts made strictly on their account ” 
(Meyer) ;—or rather, perhaps; ‘the less he, 
considering the impediment of his bodily condi- 
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tion, could expect such a reception” (WimsELer). 
That is, we suppose, because, through his infir- 
mity he was in many ways impeded in his pub- 
lic labors, because his preaching of the gospel 
was a variously” marred, imperfect one. He 
means to say then, that he preached in «@ state of 
bodily weakness. But the words themselves are 
not to be so translated. [WorpswortH: ‘On 
account of the infirmity in his flesh and the conse- 
quent temptation to his hearers, he was naturally 
led—perhaps he was guided by the Holy Spirit 
—to shun in the first instance the more civilized 
population, of Asia and Eurone, as to go rather 
to the despised Galilees of the world, and then 
when his reputation was established, to proceed 
through Macedonia to Athens, and thence to 
Corinth and to Ephesus, and so finally to Rome.” 
But this learned author can scarcely be warran- 
ted in making this the implication in zpérepov, as 
he does, in order to deny a second visit to Gala- 
tia.—R.]* ILpérepov, apparently not—form- 
erly, referring generally to time past viewed 
from the present; for the addition would then 
be entirely superfluous; but.special—the first of 
two definite occasions. The second time of 
‘preaching’ is, however, not the present writing 
of the Epistle, for evayyeA‘Gw is invariably used 
of oral preaching; but there is a twofold pre- 
sence of the Apostle among the Galatians pre- 
supposed, to the first of which the zpérepov refers. 
In fact, the book of Acts also mentions two visits 
of Paulin Galatia, Acts xvi. 6; xvili. 23. ‘Paul 
therefore adds 76 zpérepov, in order to designate 
with full distinctness the first visit, during 
which he founded the churches. At his second 
visit, also, the joyful experiences which he had 
had 16 mpérepov were not repeated; the churches 
were already infected with Judaism’ (Mryzr). 

Ver. 14. With the reading retpaomov tbuov 
it appears best to set a period after év 
Th capkt gov, and to connect the words with 
oidare ver. 13—you know how you, through my 
bodily infirmity, and the hampering of my evan- 
gelical activity in consequence of it, were put 
on proof—experienced the temptation to think 
unfavorably of me. Unquestionably the con- 
nection is somewhat difficult. But plainly the 
connection with what follows is wholly inadmis- 
sible, although Mryur accepts it—you have not 
despised your trial in my flesh. But what is 
yoeant by despising the trial, &c.? Who could 
understand it at all? Mryer himself has to 
alter the expression somewhat, so as to mean: 
contemptuously repel. And besides what would 
be signified by the climatic expression with 
two words: éovlevfoare and éextvoare? This, 
however, manifestly constitutes the antithesis 
to the strong affirmative expression 4A/’ dc 
dyyesov x. T. A. The one as well as the other 
therefore refers to himself. He praises this in 
them, that they did not reject and even spit out 
him, as there was room to apprehend, but—the 
exact opposite—received him as an angel, nay, 
as Christ. [The reading }“6v must be adopted, 
but this by no means compels us to follow the 
punctuation and connection just indicated. Mey- 
eR, AurorD, Exticorr, Worpsworts, licut- 
Foor and most editors reject Lachmann’s punc- 
tuation, which makes the latter part of the verse 
intolerably harsh and abrupt, and does little to 
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remove the difficulty of the former part. As 
Worpsworrtu intimates ‘the teacher’sinfirmity 
is the people’s trial.” Paul’s infirmity, what- 
ever it was, put them on trial, was the thing 
which tried them (me:paoudv tuov), and yet they 
did not despise and loathe him on account of this 
infirmity, but received him, etc.—R. | 

Ver. 15. What was then [or where then 
is] the blessedness ye spake of? [The 
E. V. gives a sufficiently correct paraphrase, if 
cov be read.—R.] Wexrsrner:—How highly 
blessed you pronounced yourselves, sc, that you 
were able to hear‘me?--Téc—how great. Ody 
comes in somewhat abruptly, but is explained 
by the emotional character of the style. Paul 
transfers himself vividly into the time when 
they received him with such veneration, and ex- 
claims: How was it then, what a boasting of 
blessedness then arose ?—With that agrees, as a 
proof, what follows: For I bear you record. 
—Meyrer: Of what character then was you 
boasting of blessedness ?—how inconstant? More 
farfetched is the explanation: On what was your 
boasting of blessedness founded? Others sup- 
ply éo7/: What then is your boasting of blessed- 
ness ?—=it is nothing any longer; it is at an end, 
therefore somewhat in the sense of zov. But 
the following yap does not agree with this. 

That, if it had been possible, ete.—A pro- 
verbial mode of speech, derived from the high 
value and indispensableness of the eyes. Puerile 
is the explanation: Paul had an opthalmia, and 
says here, that the Galatians, if it had been pos- 
sible would haye given him their sound eyes. 
[The E. V. ‘‘your own eyes,” giving an empha- 
sis, unwarranted bythe Greek, favors this theory 
of ‘¢opthalmia.” It is well defended by Dr. 
Brown, Hore Subscecive, yet scarcely sustained | 
by this passage.—R. | 

Ver. 16. So then, am I become your en- 
emy.—A sharp antithesis. The simplest sense: 
Since you were so minded towards me, can I be 
afterwards regarded as your enemy only be- 
cause I tell you the truth (instead of speak- 
ing according to your fancy). The sentence is 
introduced somewhat abruptly, or the inference 
implied in dare is not so very obvious. It may 
be explained, however, from the emotional char- 
acter of the language. The emphasis lies on 
‘tell the truth;” but in the first instance ‘“ ene- 
my” (évGpé¢), as constituting acontrast, must be 
made prominent; it therefore stands first, and 
by placing dA7Gctuv iuiv at the end, this also is 
emphasized. The Apostle had already told the 
Galatians the truth, rebuking their errors and 
short-comings, before the writing of his Epistle 
(for this they had not seen as yet), at a second visit 
in person among them. [The present form of 
the E. V. seems against this, but the participle 
means “by telling the truth,” which of course 
admits of a part reference. WorpswortTH ren- 
ders ‘‘being true,” to avoid the admission of a 
second visit.—R. | 

Ver. 17. They pay you court in no hon- 
est way.—[So Exuuicorr. Ligurroor: ‘As 
Cniovwv would seem to have one and the same 
sense throughout this passage, its more ordinary 
meanings with the accusative, as ‘to admire, 
emulate,’ must be discarded. It signifies rather 
‘to busy one’s self about, take interest in,’ a sense 
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which lies close to the original meaning of ¢7Aoc, 
if correctly derived from ¢éw.” So Schmoller 
liebeifern.—R.] ‘They also, it is true [se. the 
false teachers; for we usually abstain from 
naming those whose very names produce in us 
dislike and aversion (CALVIN) ] will fain have an 
affectionate zeal towards you, and contend for 
the possession of you: but in view of the truth, 
that, while they will bring you out of affection- 
ate zeal, is worse than what you already have, 
we must say; they are zealous for you to no 
good.” Ewaup.—They desire to exclude 
you,—first from me, and thus from the pure 
gospel to them and their teaching.—‘Iva, (that) 
with the indicative present is certainly harsh; 
but Meynr’s interpretation is altogether too 
forced. He feels himself obliged on account of 
this harshness to take tva—ubi, in quo statu; 
whereby, by which exclusion, when it has taken 
place, you, with your zeal are directed to them 
as objects of your interest. [The final sense of 
iva, t. e., they do it for this purpose, is prefera- 
ble; the indicative being regarded by ALrorpD 
and Exzicorr as a solecism, though Lightfoot 
remarks that.this usage, while quite unclassical, 
is often found in later writers. Mryrr insists 
very strongly however upon the local sense.—R. ] 

Ver. 18. But it is good to be courted in 
a good way at all timés.—The ‘ courting” 
of which they are the objects, he has been 
obliged to censure, and accordingly he adds 
(turning to the readers themselves): It is indeed 
good (kaAdv) to be an object of the affectionate 
zeal of others, good to be zealously loved—but 
only ina good thing. Itis only good to be zeal- 
ously loved in a good laudable cause, and for the 
sake of it, but not as now, on account of an evil 
cause, namely, apostacy from the truth. This 
thought Paul completes by the additicn: At all 
times it is good to be loved for the sake of a good 
cause. But (he says) more accurately consider- 
ed, it is only good, when one is zealously loved 
at all times, for the sake of a good cause, and not 
merely for a while, or at certain times, 7% e., 
when one is always worthy of zealous love (for 
the sake of a good cause). This thought how- 
ever, Paul does not leave thus general, but sud- 
denly—disturbing the concinuity of the dis- 
course, though quite in congruity with the emo- 
tion expressed in the language of this section— 
gives it a definite application—not only when 
Iam present with you.—Then you showed 
yourselves worthy of love, but, alas, not now, 
when I am not with you.—Meryer and WinsrLur 
understand the beginning of the sentence thus: 
good it is, that zeal is shown, etc.; and not so 
that the Galatians are understood as the objects 
of the zeal, but so that the zeal év cad is opposed 
to the zeal of the false teachers, which was év 
kax®. But justice is not thus done to the passive 
infinitive. [This verse has caused much discus- 
sion. The following results seem clear: 1. That 
the verb (yAovv is to retain the same meaning 
throughont. 2. That the last infinitive is pass- 
ive, and tue Galatians the object. But 8. the 
force of év xaA@ is doubtful. It may be (a) merely 
adverbial (Exuicorr). «It is a good thing to 
be the object of courting in an honest way (as you 
are by me, though not by them) at all times, and 
not merely when I happen to be with you.” (0) 











It may indicate the sphere, in contrast with that 
of the false teachers (ALForD). It is a good 
thing (for you) to be the objects of this zeal, in 
a good cause, at all times and by every body, not 
only when I am present with you. I do not 
grudge the court thatis paid you. Only let them 
do it in an honorable cause. (c) Or the phrase 
may be pressed, as is done by Schmoller, to im- 
ply a contrast between their present and their 
former state. Licurroov prefers a view similar 
to this, but, as he admits, it supplies too much. 
As (6) is entirely consistent with the require- 
ments of 1, and 2, it seems preferable.—R. | 
[Many commentators (including Brnert, 
WorpswortH, Ligurroor) put a comma at the 
close of Ver. 18, thus joining the next verse most 
closely with this section. There is a sufficient 
change of tone and thought to justify a full stop, 


-but it seems doubtful whether a new section or 


paragraph should begin with ver. 19. Most 
commentators, even those who separate vers. 1% 
and 19, begin the new paragraph with ver. 21; 
with more propriety apparently. Schmoller, 
however, joins ver. 19 with ver. 21, and divides 
the sections accordingly. While the matter is 
not of sufficient moment to warrant an alteration 
of his arrangement, the usual division presents 
the Apostle’s thought more satisfactorily. See 
Exerc. Nores on yers. 19, 20 in the next sec- 
tion.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The characteristic of heathenism is, lack of 
the knowledge of God. A heathen was before 
his conversion an atheist (Eph ii. 12). True 
they had a certain religiosity, but « Knowledge 
of God” is for Paul at least, a very definite posi- 
tive idea, essentially distinct from that religiosity. 
What the heathen worship are by nature not 
gods.—A hint not to overvalue in an unscrip- 
tural manner the religious feeling of the heathen 
world, which manifested itseli’ in idolatrous 
worship; also not to see in it too readily any- 
thing positive, a prophecy of the true knowledge 
of God, something only different from it in de- 
gree. Rather, it is something negative, a having 
lost the truth, or at most an echo of that truth 
which in its main substance is lost. For, accord- 
ing to Rom. i., the heathen also had indeed 
originally a knowledge of God, but this before 
they became heathen by their being servants to 
them which are by nature not gods; with the 
coming in of this servitude they lost the knowl- 
edge of God. Very different then was the stand- 
ing of the Israelite from that of the heathen, 
i. ¢., although he was ‘‘in bondage under the 
rudiments of the world,” yes, ‘‘shut up under 
sin,’ he was yet one ‘knowing God,’ not 
“without God” (déeoc) in the world. 

2. Confidence between teachers and hearers.— 
“There must be more depending on hearty 
confidence between teachers and hearers, than 
is commonly thought, because the Apostle so 
solicitously strives for it, and assures them he 
has not lost his affection for them, but is still 
mindful of their first love.’’ Rizqur.—The 
preacher, it is true, is in the first place only the 
bearer and bringer of the divine word, and it is 
primarily this itself, which opens and wins 
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hearts. The man, compared with the word 
which he brings, falls entirely into the back- 
ground, as appedrs from the very declarations 
of Paul in this section. Had not the word which 
he brought, in itself won hearts, had not these 
conceived confidence in the word as such, for 
the sake of its contents, Paul himself would 
have found no access among them; for in his 
personal appearance, in view of the weakness 
of the flesh, with which he came, .there was at 
least nothing captivating to the hearts of men. 
—But on the other hand, simultaneously with 
the receiving of the word, there is also formed a 
personal relation to the bringer of it; he is not 
a mere instrument, but a personality, and in his 
bringing of the word comes into consideration 
as such. A bond of confidence and love is knit 
between the hearer and the teacher; to him who 
brings what searches the heart in its inmost re- 
cesses, who proclaims to us the word of salva- 
tion and eternal life, our heart must also neces- 
sarily turn in love, if it has suffered the word to 
gain any hold of it whatever. And on the other 
hand the personal bond which is formed, will 
then in its turn have an essential influence in 
promoting the reception of the word and stead- 
fastness in faith. The preacher may also, as 
Paul shows, expressly appeal to this personal 
relation, may and should value highly the love 
which he experiences, may—not indeed affect 
an injured tone when it is withdrawn from him, 
but may well, when the Church has in any way 
gone astray, use the personal relation that has 
been formed, as a motive in hig admonitions. 

[8. Observance of days, etc. The scrupulous 
observance of ‘‘days and months and seasons and 
years,” is to the Apostle a token that his labor in 
the gospel has not resulted in appropriate effects. 
These things belong to ‘‘the weak and beggarly 
elements,” to which the Galatians were returning. 
That there is no allusion to the observance of the 
* Lord’s Day is evident, for this cannot be elassed 
among these ‘“‘ rudiments,” to which they desire 
to be again anew in bondage. It could not be 
classed among ‘‘heathen rudiments,” for they 
knew nothing of it; nor with ‘‘the bondage of the 
law,’’ for God’s Sabbatic law ante-dated the Mo- 
saic law (comp. the fourth commandment, ‘‘Re- 
member”). And whatever of legal bondage had 
been linked with the observance of the Jewish 
Sabbath was eliminated together with the change 
to the first day of the week. This at once removes 
the Lord’s Day from the category of ‘‘days”’ (ver. 
10), and also of ‘“‘weak and beggarly elements”’ 
(ver. 9). The mode of observance is learned 
from the Lord’s words: “The Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath,” 
which at the same time imply, when rightly 
understood, the perpetual necessity for a Sab- 
bath.—R. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 8. Cramer:—‘“ To reflect often on our 
former miserable condition of heathenism, serves 
to move us to thanksgiving for the benefit re- 
ceived.” Luraer:—There is a twofold knowl- 
edge of God, a common and a special. The 
common all men have by nature, in that they 
know that there is a God, who has made heaven 





and earth, &c. But how our Lord God is minded 
towards us, what He will give us and do for us, 
that we may be redeemed from sin and be saved, 
of that men know nothing. They know not what 
pleases or displeases God, and so adore, instead 
of the actual God, something that their own heart 
has dreamed out and feigningly devised, but 
which, in very truth, is naught.—[ Brown :—In 
false religion in all its forms, nothing is more 
remarkable than its enslaving, degrading in- 
fluence on the minds of its votaries.—R. ] 

Ver. 9. LurHer:—-We are known of God, 
rather than we know Him. For what we do 
towards such knowledge is nothing else than to 
hold still, and let God occupy Himself with us, 
namely, by giving us His word, which we lay 
hold of through the faith which He also works 
in us, and thus to become God’s children.—We 
shall not fare better than the dear Apostles them- 
selves fared, who in their lifetime had to see the 
congregations that had been built up through 
their office with much pains and labor, so sadly 
torn down, that for very pity their heart was 
ready to break.—It may easily and quickly hap- 
pen, that one apostatize from the truth. For 
even Christians, who are in earnest as to sound 
doctrine, consider not sufficiently, how precious 
and most needful a treasure is the right and 
true knowledge of Christ. Besides there are 
exceeding few among those that hear the preach- 
ing of faith, that are tried by the holy cross and 
spiritual conflict, and that sometimes have with 
sin, death and devil a skirmish, but the greater 
part live on in all security, without all combat 
and strife. So long as they have sound teachers 
with them, they speak according to them; but 
when these their true teachers are away, and the 
wolves in sheeps’ clothing come creeping in, at 
once that takes place with them, which happened 
to the Galatians, namely, that they are soon and 
easily seduced and perverted.—When the found- 
ation is destroyed, it is then all one, whether 
men turn themselves to the law, or to idols. 
Whoever falls from grace upon the law, has as 
hard a fall as he that falls from grace into 
heathenism, for out of Christ there is nothing 
else than idolatry and a vain image of God.— 
«To the weak and beggarly rudiments.” When 
the law accomplishes its right and fitting work or 
office, it accuses and condemns men; then it is 
not a weak and beggarly element, but strong 
and rich, yea, it is an immeasurable, invincible 
power and wealth, against which the conscience 
is indeed weak and poor.—It is most admirable 
that St. Paul speaks so contemptuously of the 
law. For he does it to this end, that they who 
will through the law be made righteous, may 
from day to day become still weaker and more 
beggarly. For they are of themselves weak and 
beggarly, 7. ¢., by nature children of wrath and 
guilty of perdition, and lay hold then on that 
which also is nothing else than merely infirmity 
and beggary, whereby they will fain become 
strong and rich, 

Ver. 10. ‘‘Ye carefully observe days.”’ Here 
might some one say: If the good Galatians did so 
great asin, in that they observed days, months, 
seasons, &c., how comes it then, that ye do not 
also sin, who yet do the like? Answer: in that 
we keep Sunday, Christmas, Haster, and the like 
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days of solemnity or festivals, we do 1t with all free- 
dom, we burden with such ceremonies no one’s 
conscience, nor teach, that men must needs keep 
them, in order to be thereby justified and saved, 
or to make satisfaction for sin. But on this ac- 
count we keep them, that matters may go on in 
the church in good discipline and order, and that 
outward unity may not be sundered (for inwardly 
we have another unity). But the principal cause 
is this, that the ministry may remain in its full 
exercise, and that the people may have their cer- 
tain appointed time, when they may come to- 
gether, hear God’s word, and therefrom know 
God. Jtem, that they may take the sacrament, 
pray in common for all necessities of all Christen- 
dom, and may thank our dear Lord God for all His 
benefits. Brriens. Brstu:—In such things that 
is even against Christianity which is urged upon 
menoverandaboveChristianity. He that can com- 
prehend what mischief the evangelical spirit suf- 
ersfrom such patchwork, has made great progress. 

Ver. 11. Heubpnur:—The teacher Jabors upon 
an uncertainty, knows not what he accomplishes, 
he sows upon hope. 

Vers. 12-20. Rrzaer:—As much depends on 
such earnest remonstrances for opening the hear- 
ers’ hearts, as on the most convincing arguments. 

Ver. 12, Sprner:—A true pastor is sensitive 
in no particular, save in what is contrary to the 
honor of God, and the salvation of His flock.— 
Luraer:—That he gives the Galatians so good 
words, is as much as to mix and temper the bit- 
ter wormwood drink so with honey and sugar 
that it may become sweet and pleasant. Even so 
do parents, when they have well flogged their 
children, give them good words, give them gin- 
gerbread, apples, pears, nuts and the like, that 
the children may take note and understand that 
their parents have at heart their good. 

Vers. 18, 14. It may well be that human rea- 
son stumbles and starts back, when it beholds 
the slight, contemptible and weak nature of the 
dear Christians, wherein there is so much of suf- 
fering, yea, the world has ever counted all God’s 
servants for great fools, who will fain comfort, 
help and counsel others, item, inasmuch as they 
~ boast of so great heavenly possessions and trea- 
sures, of righteousness, power, strength, victory 
over sin, death and all evil, of everlasting joy, 
&c., and are yet the poorest beggars, and more- 
over weak, troubled and despised.—Srarkn:— 
True servants of the gospel are angels of God, as 
having the name of messengers and heralds of 
the divine will, even as also the invisible and 
heavenly spirits bear the name of angels from a 
like office. —Laneu:—lIf teachers wish to be 
looked on as angels of God, and in a certain sense 
as Christ Himself, they must also approve them- 
selves as good angels, and not as Satan’s angels 
and servants, and discharge their office with such 
purity, as they have Paul for an example—[ Bur- 
KiTT:—It is an high commendation to a people, 
when neither poverty nor deformity, nor any de- 
ficiency, which may render a minister of the gos- 
pel base and contemptible in the estimation of 
the world, can possibly diminish any thing of 
that respect which they know to be due and pay- 
able unto him.—R. ] 

Ver. 15. Hevsner:—Let the apostate reflect, 
when he was happiest, how blessed he was before 





he fell. —Buriens. Bis.:—As indeed we are 
owing more than the eyes of the body, to those 
that have opened to us the eyes of the soul.— 
Hepincer: —A beautiful proof of faith, to love 
those from the heart, that plant faith within us! 
O the horror, that some would gladly tear out 
tongue and eyes from those that teach us the 
word of the kingdom of heaven!—Cramer:—It 
is everywhere the same, that new preachers are 
welcome, and soon get followers and a great con- 
course. While the sign is new, it is hung against 
the wall; but when it is old, it is thrown under 
the bench.—[Brown:—When the gospel is re- 
markably successful, the danger is not of con- 
verts not being sufficiently attached, but of their 
being inordinately attached, to the minister who 
has been the instrument of conveying to them so 
great a benefit. The being greatly applauded, is 
scarcely any proof that a minister has been suc- 


cessful; the being highly esteemed and cordially 


loved, is a considerably strong presumption that 
he has; the being regarded with indifference and 
dislike, is a clear proof that he has not.—R. 

Ver. 16. Heusner:—Him who tells us the 
truth, we ought to count for our true and best 
friend.—Lutuer :—In the world matters go al- 
together strangely and against reason, namely, - 
he that speaks truth becomes an unwelcome guest, 
yea, is counted for an enemy; but this is not so 
among good friends, and still less among Chris- 
tians.—STarKE:—He that hates any one, because 
he tells him the truth, such an one betrays him- 
self very clearly as no child of God. 

Ver. 17. Luruer:—This is the way of all false 
spirits, to put on a friendly behavior, and give 
people the best words, so as to get ahold. When 
they first come creeping in, they swear most fer- 
vently, that they seek nothing else than alone 
how they may further God’s honor and men’s 
salvation; they promise to those that receive 
their teaching, that they shall certainly be saved. 
And with such assumed appearance of godliness 
and sheep’s clothing, the ravening wolves do im- 
mensely great harm to the Christian church, 
where pastors are not active and vigilant and 
earnest to withstand them. — Rirgur:—Great 
pains given to any thing, great certainty assumed 
concerning it, is indeed something very taking 
to men’s minds; but zeal alone gives no certain 
proof of truth. The doctrine is not to be judged 
according to the zeal, but the zeal according to 
the doctrine. The zeal does not make the cause 
good, but the cause must make the zeal good.— 
[Bunyan :—Zeal without knowledge is like a 
mettled horse without eyes or like a sword ina 
madman’s hands.—Riccatroun:—In reading the 
history of the church it is hard to say whether 
what has gone, and still goes under the name of 
zeal, has done more good or hurt to religion.— 
Burxitr: — The old practice has ever been 
amongst seducers, first to alienate the people’s 
minds from their own teachers, and next get 
themselves looked upon as alone, and only worthy 
to have room in the people’s hearts.—R. ] 

Ver. 18. Srarku:—Zeal for good must be en- 
during.—This is a human feeling, which exists 
in many, even pious souls. They are zealous in 
good, when faithful teachers are present, but 
when they are absent, or it may be dead, they 
slacken in their zeal. 
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D. Confirmation of the freedom of Christians, from the narrative of the Scrip- 
ture concerning the two sons of Abraham, Ishmael and Isaac, by means of 
an interpretation referring it to the Jewish and the Christian Church. 


Cuapter IV. 19—80. 


(Vers. 21-31. The Epistle for the 4th Sunday in Lent.) 


19 My little children’ of whom I travail in birth again [with whom I am again in 
20 travail] until Christ be formed in you, I desire [I could wish indeed] to be 
present with you now, and to change my voice [tone] ;’ for I stand in doubt of you 
21 |am perplexed about you]. Tell me ye that desire to be under the law, do ye not 
22 hear‘ the law? For it is written, that Abrakam had two sons, the one by a bond- 
maid, the other by a free woman [one by the bondmaid, and one by the free wo- 
23 man]. But he who was of the bondwoman was born after the flesh; but he of 
24 the free woman was by promise [through the’ promise]. Which things are an 
allegory [are allegorical] :° for these are the [omit the]’ two covenants; the one 
from the [omit the] mount Sinai, which gendereth to [bearing children unto] 
25 bondage, which is Agar [Hagar].* For this Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia [(For 
Sinai is a mountain in Arabia), or For the word Agar means in Arabia mount 
Sinai; or For this Hagar represents mount Sinai in Arabia], and answereth to 
[she ranks® with] Jerusalem which now is [the present Jerusalem], and is [for™ she. 
26 is] in bondage with her children. But Jerusalem which is above is free, which is 
27 the mother of us all [and she is our” mother]. For it is written, Rejoice, thou 
barren that bearest not; break forth and cry, thou that travailest not: for the 
desolate hath many more children [many are the children of the desolate more] 
28 than she which [who] hath a husband. Now we[But ye],” brethren, as Isaac was, 
29 are the [omit the] children of promise. But [still] as then he that was born after 
30 the flesh persecuted him that was born after the Spirit, even so itis now. Never- 
theless what saith the Scripture? Cast out the bondwoman and her son; for the 
son of the bondwoman shall not be heir [shall in no wise'* be heir] with the son™ 


of the free woman. 


1 Ver. 19.—, réxva. [So B. F. G., Lachmann; but §2 A.C. K. L. read rex via, adopted by Tischendorf and most re- 
cent Editors. Occurs nowhere else in Paul’s writings,—R.] 

2 Ver. 20.—[®w v Hy, literally “ voice,” but “tone” is a more intelligible rendering.—R.] 

3 Ver. 20._[** Am perplexed”; 80 Ellicott, Alford, Lightfoot. Schmoller (with doubtful propriety) throws this verse 
into a parenthesis.—R. 

4 Ver. 21.— Avay.vwoxere, an ancient gloss, [followed by the Vulgate, but rejected by all modern Editors.—R.] 

5 Ver. 23.—, omits r#s. [Undoubtedly to be retained, and preserved in the English translation.—R.] 

6 Ver. 24.—[ “AAAnyopovmeva, “allegorical” (Alford, Ellicott). Older English versions vary greatly. Against the mean- 
ing “allegorized,” see Exuc. Nores.—R.] 

7 Ver. 24.—Elz. reads at v6, against decisive authorities. §.1 inserts, %.3 omits at. 

8 Ver. 25.—The Rec. reads: 75 yap "Ayap ua opos éotiv év TH “ApaBia. Besides this we find these readings: 1. 76 
yap Siva dpos—2. rd yap "Ayap dpos—3. Td "A yap Buwa dpos—t. rd Sé"Ayap BrvG dposx.t. A. It is difficult 
to decide which is the correct reading, since the weight of authority is about equal for some of these readings. The Rec. 
is supported mostly by cursives. 1. is decidedly better sustained; \. has it, but with an addition found in no other MSS. 
(év before év 7H Ap). 2. and 3. are very weakly supported; but 4. is well sustained. The choice then seems to be between 
l. and 4.: 7d yap Suwa and 7d St "Ayap Xa ; and between these it is scarcely possible to make a positive decision. [It may 
be remarked that the readings Rec. and 4, differ only in the substitution of d¢ for yép; since this can readily be ac- 
counted for (ydp first omitted because of the closely following “Ayap, then d¢ inserted for connection, or to correspond with 
wév, ver. 24), it is perhaps better to regard the choice as lying between Rec. and1. The former is adopted by Tischendorf, 
Meyer, Ellicott, Alford, Wordsworth ; 1. by Lachmann and Lightfoot among others. In favor of each, see the above-named 
‘commentators. Lightfoot has two valuable notes, p. 189 sq, 1. is certainly lectio brevior ; Rec. lectio difficilior ; "Ayap may 
have been carelessly inserted from ver. 24, but it was even more likely to have been carelessly omitted after yap.—The ex- 
egetical difficulty is as great as the critical. Of the three English renderings given above, I. follows reading I., II. and 
IIL., the Rec. See Exe. Nores.—R.] ; ‘ 

9 Ver. 25.—The readings svorotxyovoa and 7 cvcrorxovca are not weakly supported, but still must be regarded as exe- 
getical glosses; not without value in the exposition of the passage.—[If a comma be put after “ Arabia,” it is unnecessary 


to supply “ she.”—R. ] 
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10 Ver 25.—[Rec. dé; followed by Vulgate, E. V., but weakly supported. §. A. B.C. B. read yép ; so modern Editors. 


MOV. 


a i i ré in the quotation ver. 27 (Wieseler). : : 
Be Cee ted ty bastwa Ouuitted in 8B. D. F. many versions and cursives; rejected by Tischendorf. Meyer, 


worth. Bracketted by Lachmann. 


‘TL Ver — attested reading, 4477p 7. @ », is to be preferred, on internal grounds also to BATH TaVTwOP 
Di arav ies come into the text, partly because of such parallel passages as Rom. iy. 16; Gal. iii. 26, 28; partly be- 


[Tlavrwv, Rec. %.3 A. 0.3 K. L., many fathers, Words- 


Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot.—The E. V. “ which is” is perhaps more literal, but Ellicott’s rendering, given above, is more 
ty ? t=) i 


forcible, and allowable with 47+ s.—R.] 


12 Ver. 28.—* The reading t .¢ts-éore is, with Lachmann, Tischendorf and others, to be preferred to the common 
text Tuels-eomey since the latter appears to be a correction from yor (ver. 26) and mets is more lively on account of its 
> 


application to the readers ” (Wieseler). 
Editors on internal grounds.—R. | 


&. however has nets. 


[Both are well supported, but vets is adopted by most 


13 Ver. 30.—[Lightfoot follows &. B. D. in reading KAnpovow.y o et (apparently a correction from LXX).—The double 


negative ov-u 7 is rendered by Ellicott, “in no wise.”—R. 


14 Ver. 30.—T 00 viod is omitted in &., but inserted by the corrector. 


"Icad« (from the LXX).—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 19. My little children.—[Licurroor: 
‘© A mode of address common in St. John, but 
not found elsewhere in St. Paul. Here the di- 
minutive expresses both the tenderness of the 
Apostle and the feebleness of his converts. Itisa 
terin at once of affection and rebuke.’”—R.] It 
is more natural to make a break here (the very 
suddenness of the appeal implies this) and to join 
‘my little children” with ‘tell me” (ver. 21). 
It cannot at all events be connected with the pre- 
ceding context, but the connection with ver. 20 
is only possible on the assumption of an inter- 
ruption of the discourse (comp, dé). [The pres- 
ence of dé in ver. 20 is urged as a reason for 
connecting our verse very closely with ver. 18, 
as is done by many commentators. The course 
of the thought would then be: ‘I have a right 
to ask for constancy in your affections. I have 
a greater claim on you than these new teachers. 
They speak but as strangers to strangers; I as 
a mother to her children with whom she has 
travailed” (Licutroor). But there is some- 
thing so sudden in the address, that it is better 
to separate the verses (so Meyrr, ALrorp, Euur- 
cotr).—R.] On the other hand the contents of 
ver. 20 fit very well into the discourse as a 
parenthetical remark. In the ‘‘am again in 
travail” the wish presses itself upon him, rather 
to be present with them—and this he then ex- 
presses—before going on, in ver. 21, to attempt 
to change the minds of his readers, as being his 
children, and to bring them back. It is true 
‘tell me,” after this interruption, does not con- 
nect immediately with ver. 19; the “little chil- 
dren’’ receives 4 particular definition in *‘ye that 
desire to be under the law,” but this only indi- 
cates how far a travailing again is necessary, in 
order to prepare for a continuance of this 
odiew through the following exposition, as in- 
deed all that precedes had been nothing else 
than such a travail. 

[This view of the connection of the passage is 
open to serious objection. Two vocatives are 
joined together, which are separated both in 
position and in tone. Ver. 20 which contains the 
wish to be present is sundered from ver. 18, 
where the thought of his presence is introduced. 
The idea of travailing is joined to a passage of 
argument by illustration, and separated from the 
more personal part of the discourse. If there be 
a difficulty about dé (ver. 20) as introducing an 
“¢ opposition,” and hence a parenthesis be deemed 
necessary, this ‘opposition’ may be found 
(MryER) ‘‘in the tacit contrast between the 





[Instead of tis éAevOéoas we find also pov 


subject of his wish to be present with them, and 
his actual absence and separation.”? It seems 
best then to connect vers. 19 and 20 togetner— 
detaching them ag a burst of tenderness from 
both the preceding and subsequent context, 
though joined in thought more closely with the 
former.—R. ] 

With whom I am again in travail.—i. ¢., 
the second time.—The labor of his spirit on the 
hearts of the readers he here compares with the 
travail of a mother (elsewhere with the begetting 
of the father), in which the point of comparison 
is the activity directed to the coming of a child 
into the world; with the mother—of a natural 
child; here with the Apostle—of a spiritual 
child. This image is continued with the expres- 
sion until Christ be formed in you.—It is a ripe, 
completely developed child that is in contempla- 
tion=in which the life has come to perfect man- 
ifestation. Such a child, and only such a one, 
renders a mother’s pangs of labor effectual, for 
only such a child lives, and therefore only in 
such a one has she a child. So long as the birth 
is not that of a perfect child, so long must she 
ever look forward to new pangs of labor, before 
she can have this, her wish granted. [Exuicorr: 
‘« The idea is not so much of the pain, as of the 
long and continuous effort of the travail.” —R. ] 
—With justice therefore is the complete forma- 
tion of the child represented as the aim of the 
labor, and there is here nothing like an inver- 
sion of the physiological process, in which the 
formatio takes place ante partum. This is not 
here the point in question. The natural child is 
completely developed, in that the natural life, as 
it were the spirit of life, comes in it to perfect 
manifestion, gains an actual, corresponding form. 
What this natural spirit of life is in the natural 
child, Christ is in the spiritual child, as the 
principle of spiritual life, and hence the expres- 
sion of the Apostle: Christ is LopgwOAvac in them 
=the inward principle is to come with them to 
manifestation to gain a form in an established, 
assured, evangelical conviction of faith; only 
when this, takes place, has Paul as spiritual 
mother actually a spiritual child. But since this 
18 wanting, as is shown by their apostacy, he is 
therefore now bearing them once again, in the 
hope that this perfect formation may come to 
pass. (If it had not, he would have needed to 
travail in birth still again, but here, as is natur- 
al, he only speaks of a second travail.) That in 
nature a completely developed child is not hoped 
for from a second bearing of the same child, is 
a self-evident incongruity between the fact and 
the Image, but it answers the purpose that the 
activity is the same—in both cases there is a 
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travail of birth.*—WirsrLeER incorrectly finds in 
madw dive the doctrinal conception of the new 
birth, and takes zd/cv therefore as antithetical 
to the natural birth. In the first place the Apos- 
tle’s lamentation over the alteration that had 
taken place in the readers, brings almost neces- 
sarily to our thoughts the probability of a re- 
newed activity among them; and secondly he 
could well designate the labor bestowed by him 
upon the Galatians as a bearing ,of spiritual 
children, but not as a regeneration in the doc- 
trinal sense, for this appertains to God alone. 
Paul’s travailing in birth with them, it is true, 
had as its end, their becoming regenerate chil- 
dren of God, but the one is not therefore to be 
identified with the other. 

Ver. 20. I could wish indeed to be pres- 
ent with you.—[This rendering, though not 
literal, brings out the force of the passage, and 
the ‘‘tacit contrast” in dé& See above.—R. ]— 
And to change my tone.—This, in its imme- 
diate connection with a wish to be present with 
them, appears to signify: I should be glad to give 
my language such a form as suits with oral inter- 
course; from the written style, with its more 
formal, unpliable character, less suited to make 
an impression on the heart, I should be glad to 
pass over into oral discourse. But gwv7v adrata 
does not on this account mean: to interchange 
discourse with any one=to converse together, 
as WIESELER singularly assumes. Why he should 
like to be with them, and to vary his discourse, 
he then expressly declares: For I am per- 
plexed about you.—’E», the perplexity has 
its ground chiefly in them, in their state of 
mind.+ He knows not with what arguments he 
can find access to them and dispose them to a 
return. Therefore he thinks now he could more 
easily accomplish something by oral discourse 
with them. Mryer understands dwr7v aAAdocerv 
of a wish of Paul, instead of the rigorous tone 
used in his last visit, to essay a milder tone. 
But this is far from evident.—Rriecer justly re- 
marks that in a certain sense Paul does immedi- 
ately after in ver. 21 what he wishes in ver. 20, 
namely, varies the form of his language, and 
speaks as if he were present with them: Aéyeré 
wot x.7.4. [For the various interpretations 
of the phrase ‘change my voice” see MryeER in 
loco. The view given above seems tame, but the 
reference to the tone during his second visit is 
doubtful. So also the interpretation: ‘‘to modify 
my language from time to time as occasion de- 
mands.” Certainly it is improper to think of a 
desire to change his tone to a more severe one 
(in contrast with the mild Ttexvia). On the 
whole it seems best to conclude 1) that the de- 
sired change was from the severe to the milder 
address; 2) that the severe tone referred to is 





* [WorpswortH mentions a curious exposition and exten- 
sion of this metaphor in the Epistle of the primitive 
churches of Gaul “ who say that by means of the martyrs 
much joy accrued to the holy Virgin Mother, the Church of 
Christ, receiving back alive those whom she has lost as 
abortions. and also because through means of the martyrs, 
very many of her children who had fallen away by apostasy, 
were again conceived in her womb, and were being brought 
forth again to life.”—R.] _ ; ‘ 

+[Hence dro potduacis to be taken, not as passive, with 
deponent sense (ELLIcorr), nor middle (LigHTFOOT), but mid- 
dle with passive signification (MEYER, ALFORD) ; “ the condi- 
tion of perplexity is conceived of as wrought upon, suffered 
by the “ae ala 





= 


that of the present Epistle (so Exuicorr and 
many others).—R. ] 

Ver. 21. Tell me, ye that desire to be 
under the law, do ye not hear the law ? 
—‘‘Hear” is hardly to be taken precisely as im- 
plying that the law was publicly read by the 
pseudo-apostles among them, but generally: Do 
you not give heed to what 1s written in the Law? 
The second time véyuoc, according to the Jewish 


use of mn —the Pentateuch. From the law 


itself, on which you lay so much stress, you 
might discover that you are not, and are not 
meant to be under the law. [Mryrr:—‘At the 
close of the theoretical part of his Epistle, Paul 
now appends a very peculiar allegoric argument 
from the law itself, intended to destroy the in- 
fluence of the false Apostles with their own wea- 
pons, and to root it up out of its own proper 
soil.” —R. ] 

Ver. 22. For it is written.—l'do —I must 
inquire: do ye not hear the Law; for if you really 
heard the law, you would find in it that which 
might convince you how unsound and dangerous 
itis to ‘“‘desire to be under the law.” That to 
which Paul refers the Galatians, as being found 
in the law, is the narrative in Genesis, of the two 
sons of Abraham, Ishmael and Isaac, the one by 
the bondmaid, Hagar, and the other by the free 
woman, Sarah. Asis known, he had Ishmael 
first, and he is therefore mentioned first. They 
were therefore indeed both Abraham’s sons, but 
they had not merely different mothers, but 
mothers also of entirely different conditions; the 
one was the son of a bondmaid, the other of a 
free woman. 


Ver. 28. Yet even with that they might have. 
been begotten in like manner, but (a/Aa) this 
was far from being the case, the son of the bond- 
maid was begotten after the flesh, and the son 
of the free woman through the promise.— 
Kara odpxa — entirely in the ordinary way of 
natural generation, of carnal intercourse; da 
THO ETayyedAiac=—formally also, it is true, 
in this way, but materially (by the side of which 
the other is a vanishing factor), by virtue of the 
divine promise, which Abraham had received, 
inasmuch as Godin a miraculous manner, restored 
the long-lost capacity of Sarah to conceive, so 
that in truth the efficient factor was God. [The 
preposition dsd denoting the causa medians (Euui- 
coTr).—R ] 

Ver. 24. Which things are allegorical, 
arevd éotiv adAdanyopotmeva.—Paul thus 
introduces his interpretation of the narrative 
which he quotes. He states what the Galatians 
might learn fromit, [Etxicorr has a valuable 
note on the distinction between 6c and éa7ic. His 
view of driva is thus expressed: ‘all which things 
viewed in their most general light.” This wider 
meaning will guard against the assumption that 
the narrative itself was a mere allegory and not 
historical.—R.]—’AAAnyopeiv = aAdo ayopevelv: 
to say something else than is expressed by the 
letter, to say something in figures; passively: to 
have a tropical sense, adAAnyopobuevoy sivac —to 
be something that has such a sense. That Paul 
understands what is related in (fenesis of Abra- 
ham, Hagar, Sarah, etc., as history also, needs 
no proof: but undoubtedly at the same time he 
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sees in the history an intimation of something 
else, something higher, than the simple history 
relates. In what sense, see below, in the Doc- 
prinaL Notes. [The precise meaning of aAAn- 
yopsiv must be noted. It may be made to cover 
the thought: to be treated as having an allegori- 
cal sense, but here we must insist on the more 
definite and strict meaning: to have an allegori- 
cal sense. ‘Which things viewed in their most 
general light have an allegorical meaning ; this 
interpretation will guard against the assumptions 
and errors which are based upon a looser view. 
See Docrrinat Notses.—R. ] 

To what the history points is then stated: for 
these are two covenants.—Aira seems not 
to refer immediately, 7. e., grammatically, to the 
women, but, according to ordinary Greek usage, 
to stand for ravra; it would be somewhat differ- 
ent if in ver. 23 the women were the subjects. 
Substantially no doubt it refers to the two women, 
in whom he sees types of the two covenants—not 
however in the twofold marriage covenant of 
Abraham with Hagar and Sarah (as JatHo as- 
sumes, who, in order to sustain this view, is 
obliged to give an exceedingly forced interpreta- 
tion of “which is Agar”). It is peculiar, and 
renders the understanding of this passage some- 
what difficult, that Paul, in the first place, desig- 
nates the women and not the sons themselves as 
symbols, more particularly as prophetic symbols 
of the two covenants; and in the second place, it 
even more perplexes the matter, that he finds in 
them the two covenants — of God with men, which 
were typified or prophesied (that is, in general, 
the Old and the New Covenant), and takes these 
themselves as mothers, and then from these first 
passes over to the two diverse churches, whose 
motherhood appears more clearly when viewed 
in connection with their members. Of course, 
however, the covenants stand in intimate rela- 
tion to the churches; it is not only they that con- 
fer on them their peculiar character, but also 
that properly constitute them; without the cove- 
nants the churches would not exist.—The one 
from Mount Sinai, etc.—A pregnant expres- 
sion — the first covenant is that which originates 
from mount Sinai and bears unto bondage. 
Tevvoca, feminine, because it corresponds to the 
mother Hagar. The expression ele dovdAciav 
yevvoca is itself to be supplemented so that 
it bearing, sc. children, as it were into bond- 
age —-and translating them into bondage, of 
course by subjection to the law, for the covenant 
from Sinai is the covenant of law.—Which is 
Hagar.—This is this covenant is typified by 
Hagar, for she too as ‘“‘bondmaid” bore children 
‘“‘unto bondage.” Thisis of course primarily the 
ground why he compares the Sinaitic covenant 
with Hagar; of both alike the ‘‘bearing children 
unto bondage” was an attribute. But this ab- 
rupt assertion: the Sinaitie covenant is Hagar, 
or, Hagar signifies the Sinaitic covenant, because 
it as well as she “‘bore unto bondage,” is of itself 
too bold and startling, and Paul therefore ina 
parenthesis intimates that Sinai and Hagar, far 
apart as they might seem to be, yet even inde- 
pendently of this ‘“‘bearing,” stand of themselves 
related to one another. 

Ver. 25. The words setting forth this relation 
are, according to one reading: 70 ydp Xuwa bpo¢ 








éorly év TH ’ApaGia: according to the other: ra 
08 [or yép] “Ayap Zwa dpoc, &c, Accepting the 
first reading, Paul points to the fact that Mount 
Sinai is situated in Arabia—that therefore the 
Sinaitic covenant has one home with Hagar, 
and so far a relation to her. Both originate 
from Arabia—are not at home in the Holy Land; 
while yet they both came in near relation to the 
people of God; Hagar to Abraham, bearing him 
ason; the Sinaitic covenant to Abraham’s pos- 
terity, raising up children to this; for Israel by 
the Sinaitic covenant first became an organized 
theocratic people, possessing the principle of self- 
preservation and hereditary continuance.—Ac- 
cepting the reading: 10 dé *Ayap, «. T. A. in which 
dé is exceedingly well suited to introduce-an elu- 
cidation, which indeed it properly is, rather than 
a demonstration [ydp being however the more 
probable reading, on critical grounds, see criti- 
cal note.—R.], the Apostle points out that even 
as to name there exists a relation between Ha- 
gar and the Sinaitic covenant,—that it is not 
therefore so arbitrary as might seem on his part, 
to interpret the former as a type of the latter; 
for that among the Arabians, Mount Sinai has 
just this name of Hagar, and that—as Paul un- 
doubtedly assumes—after Hagar. It is true we 
have no other proof of Sinai’s having this ap- 
pellation, and it would have to be assumed that 
Paul had learned, perhaps from his sojourn in 
Arabia, that Sinai bore this name also among the 
Arabs, which he referred back to Hagar. It is 
certainly probable, that the Arabs named Sinai 
“Ayap; for this is = Rock, and so corresponds 
precisely to the character of this mountain chain, 
and probably also to the signification of the an- 
cient name ‘“ Sinai” itself, which etymology ren- 
ders by ‘‘Rock.”—Paul would then, only err in 
the reference of this name *Ayap to the Hagar of 
the Old Testament, but at all events the name 
would be the same, and this, in the first instance 
would be the mainthing. Yet this circumstance 
will always make this reading suspicious. 

[In addition to these interpretations, which 
may be distinguished asI., IL, another (III.) must 
be considered, viz., that of Canvin, Beza, Esrivus, 
WorpswortH (and Ligurroor, if the correctness 
of the Recepta be established): «For this Hagar 
(is) represents Mount Sinai in Arabia.”—I. is 
comparatively free from grammatical difficulty, 
forming @ parenthesis, which introduces a geo- 
graphical remark, the point of which is obvious, 
though on the whole it seems much tamer than 
the other views. Besides the critical grounds for 
preferring the longer reading (not the least 
strong being this absence of grammatical diffi- 
culties), it may be objected 1. That since a mere 
geographical remark would be unnecessary, the 
emphasis must lie on év r# ’ApaZ.; but to convey 
such an emphasis, the Greek order should be 
év 7m Ap. éoriv (ALForD). 2. Mnyer intimates 
that this view must press as the essential point, 
the fact that the mountain was ‘outside of the 
land of Canaan,” and yet this essential point is 
only implied. Still there is not much force in 
this objection, since the positive statement ‘is in 
Arabia,” the land of bondsmen, is after all the 
main thought, the other being a negative anti- 
theses, that may well be omitted.—II. jg adopted 
by Muyer, Exzicorr, Anrorp, and many oldex 
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commentators (Curysostom, Luruer, et al). This 
may be called the etymological view. Here the 
grammatical difficulties are not great, for it may 
readily be conceded, that ro *Ayap means ‘the 
word Agar,” éorw, “means”—and év ri Ap. 
either “‘among the Arabians” or ‘in the Arab- 
ian (supply dvadéxr@) dialect,” and the objection 
that <‘the word Agar” cannot properly be the 
subject of ovorocyei iss met by putting a semi- 
colon at the end of this clause, or, throwing it 
into a parenthesis. The real difficulties are far 
graver. 1. It is extremely doubtful whether 
“Agar” did mean “in Arabia, Mount Sinai.” 
The testimony of travellers is not strong, that 
of philology even less so. Granting that the 
Arabic word for ‘‘rock” is similar in sound, we 
are far from settling the question of identity of 
name. 2. ‘‘If in writing to a half-Greek, half- 
Celtic people,- he ventured to argue from an 
Arabic word at all, he would at all events be 
careful to make his drift intelligible” (Licut- 
Foot). Was it likely to be intelligible to them, 
when in these days of philological and geograph- 
ical research, this interpretation is still doubt- 
ful? 3. The argument or illustration seems 
fanciful when resting on this identity of name, 
especially as Hagar had a meaning in Hebrew, 
and Sarah also, which meanings could well 
have been used here, were it a question of 
names.—lIII. “For this Hagar represents,” etc. 
This may be called the typical or allegorical in- 
terpretation, and for that very reason more like- 
ly to be correct in this connection. It avoids the 
objections against I. on the score of emphasis, 
and tameness; with II. follows the reading which 
seems more correct, but avoids the fanciful and 
doubtful features of that view. Meyer con- 
siders the neuter article an insuperable objection. 
But this may be met 1) as isdone by WorpDsworru, 
by joining the article with Za dpoc not with 
*“Ayap. He contends that. this is allowable and 
that no other order was admissible. Still this 
seems unnatural. Or 2) by understanding 10 
“Ayap, ‘‘the thing Hagar,” not the woman, for 
ver. 24 passes over into allegory, but the alle- 
gorical Hagar,—her position as set forth in ver. 
24, This is less objectionable. As this is the 
only real difficulty (éori, “represents,” is of 
course admissible), we may adopt III. as perhaps 
the safest view, seemingly that of E. V. As re- 
gards punctuation, a comma then suffices after 
this clause, and “Ayap is the grammatical sub- 
ject of ovorotyei.—R. | 

Ranks with.—2voroyei dé might be connect- 
ed with 7ri¢ (ver. 24) or back of that with pia, sc. 
d.abqun. [So De Werte, Ligutroor.—R.] “For 
she is in bondage” is given as the proof of 
“yanks with,” and this evidently refers to ‘‘bear- 
ing children unto bondage” (ver. 24), The cove- 
nant ‘bearing children unto bondage” ‘‘ranks 
with the present Jerusalem, for she is in bondage 
with her children.” ZXvorocyeiv, to stand in one 
row with something else, to belong to the same 
species, to belong together with anything. The 
Sinaitic covenant, says Paul, and the present Je- 
rusalem, although separated in time and place, yet 
belong essentially together; the former brought 
into “bondage,” the latter is in that very bond- 
age. The object is to show that an internal rela- 
tion exists between the Sinaitic covenant and the 





present Jerusalem. [Thisis certainly preferable 
tothe view of Curysosrom and most of the Fathers, 
Luruerr e¢al., which takes Zuwa@ as the subject, 
and renders the verb either ‘‘is contiguous to” or 
‘joined in a continuous (mountain) range” with 
Jerusalem. ‘The thought is irrelevant, and we 
should then have Mt. Zion, rather than Jerusalem, 
following the verb. Liautrroor thus shows the 
exact meaning of the verb: ‘In military language 
ovorotyia denotes a file, as ovfvyia does a rank of 
soldiers; comp. Polyb. x. 21,7. The allegory of 
the text may be represented by ovoro:yias thus: 
Sarah, the free woman. 

Isaac, the child of promise. 


The New Covenant. 
The heayenly Jerusalem, etc.” 


Hagar, the bond woman. 
Ishmael, the child after the flesh. 
The Old Covenant. 

The earthly Jerusulem, etc. 


Accepting this meaning, it is necessary to take 
exception to embracing the idea of type in the 
word. Those in each list are ciorovyou with each 
other, but dvricrocyor to those in the opposite 
list.—R.]—It seems however more accordant 
with the context to make "Ayap (ver. 25) the sub- 
ject. For Hagar is a type of the present Jeru- 
salem, ‘‘ranks with’’—stands in the same row 
with it, or better, fits aga type to the antitype [? ] 
Moreover Hagar was ‘‘in bondage with her 
children, just as the present Jerusalem.” Be- 
sides in this connection there is significant re-- 
ference to the fact that ‘‘the present Jerusalem” 
corresponds to Hagar alone—and not to Sarah; 
the special proof of which is, what is affirmed 
of ‘‘the present Jerusalem,” viz.: ‘‘for she is in 
bondage with her children.” [So that not only 
the proximity of the word *Ayap, but the closer 
correspondence also, supports the view that 
“Hagar” is the logical subject of the verb. See 
Meyer.—R. | : 

The present Jerusalem.—Jerusalem repre- 
sents here as it always did in the Old Testament, 
the Jewish people; but this as a collective person- 
ality, and moreover a maternal one, the individual 
members of the people being viewed as children 
of this mother. ‘H viv ‘Iepovo. is the present 
Jerusalem in contrast with the eA. ‘Iepovc. as 
it shall become through the Messiah, 7. ¢., through 
faith in Him, the Jerusalem, which has not, and 
so long as it has not, received the Messiah. 
‘<The present Jerusalem” meaning thus the his- 
torical Israel, the Jewish people, its children are 
of course ‘born after the flesh” and Paul pre- 
supposes this as self-evident.—Is in bondage. 
—This cannot apply to the yoke of the Romans, 
for this has nothing at all to do with the Sinai- 
tic covenant, but applies to the being in bond- 
age under the Mosaic law. A state of bondage 
in this sense Paul predicates of the existing 
Jewish church without further proof, as some- 
thing which the readers after the preceding ex- 
position of the nature of the law (comp. ili. 23; 
iv. 8-7), must concede, and indeed that the Jews 
were strenuous observers of the law was a mat- 
ter beyond doubt. 

Ver. 26. But Jerusalem which is above 
is free.—Paul does not continue the course of 
thought begun in ver. 24 with ‘for these are 
two covenants.” He names the first covenant 
only, not the second one also, but to make the 
contrast more palpable, opposes at once to the 
present Jerusalem, which is in bondage, another 
Jerusalem which is free. Now the present Jeru- 
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salem is in a condition of bondage because the 
first covenant, which is a covenant of bondage, 
came in her to manifestation. So the freedom 
of the other Jerusalem would have its ground 
also in the character of the second covenant, 
which comes into manifestation in her, and wo 
have a right to find implied a second covenant 
bearing children unto freedom, which is typified 
prophetically by Sarah, just as the covenant of 
bondage by Hagar. If we inquire what this 
second covenant is, according to the previous 
context, the answer cannot be doubtful; over 
against the covenant of law stands a covenant of 
grace or promise. Wrnsnimr’s parallelism goes 
too far, where he wishes to supply: Jdevrépa 
O8 (StabhKn) ard bpovs LDidy, ele éAsvlepiav yevvoaa, 
hrie got Sappa. 1d yap Leoy dbpo¢ éoriv év tH yp 
THe émayyedlac, ovororyet d& TH avo ‘TepovoaAnu. 
éhevdéon yap sore peta tov rékvov adrac. ['* The 
second covenant from Mount Zion, bearing chil- 
dren unto freedom, which is Sarah. For Zion 
is a mountain in the land of promise, and ranks 
with Jerusalem above, for she is free with her 
children.”” This follows from his view of ver. 
25, and is objectionable besides for the reason 
thut it forces an allegory beyond the point to 
which it has been carried by the Apostle him- 
self.—R.] Somewhat too definite also is Mnyrnr’s 
view: The other covenant is the one estab- 
lished in Christ (see afterwards on 7 dvw ‘Tepov- 
cal). Paul has not waited till now to give the 
proof that the covenant of grace is a covenant 
of promise, and that on this account Jerusalem 
above is also free. This is in part clear from 
what precedes and in part results from the nature 
of the case, since a covenant of promise given of 
grace, because it has nothing to do with any law, 
can have no connection with ‘*bondage”’ either. 
In addition he now demonstrates to the Galatians 
this only, that they are children of that Jerusalem 
which is free, and that therefore it would be 
preposterous for them to wish to be under the law. 
“Free” of course not being under the law, 
The main question is, what 7) dva ‘Tepouc. sig- 
nifies. ‘‘Jerusalem’’ here also means a church 
taken as a collective personality, her individual 
members being conceived as her children. But 7 
avo ‘Tepovo. is of course not the ‘ ancient” Jeru- 
salem, the Salem of Melchisedek, nor yet the 
mountain of Zion, which in Josephus is called 7 
avo w6Auc. [Liautrroor: ‘*The Apostle instinct- 
ively prefers the Hebrew form ‘IepovoaAyu here 
for the typical city, as elsewhere in this Epistle 
(i. 17, 18; ii, 1) he employs the Grecised form 
‘TepdcdAvua for the actual city. ‘‘IepovcaA)u est 
appellatio Hebraica, originaria et sanctior: Lepood- 
Avua, deinceps obvia, Grea, magis politica,’ says 
Bengel on Rey. xxi. 2, accounting for the usage 
of St. John (in the Gospel the latter; in the 
Apocalypse the former), and referring fo this 
passage in illustratioa.’—R.] On the other 
hand Luruer is right in his decided protest 
against the reference to the ecclesia triumphans, 
for the Christians of this world are here desig- 
nated by Paul as children of this dvw ‘Tepovoadnu. 
(Only so much is correct, that with the rapovcia 
it is no other than this very dw ‘Iepove. that 
comes to perfection, so that the Church after the 
mapovoia is essentially identical with that before 
it. But the eye is not at all directed here to the 
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rapovola; and the very reason why the expres- 
sion  péAdovoa ‘Iepovo. is not chosen is, that 
after Christ had appeared upon earth this must 
be referred to the rapovola, Winsninr is there- 
fore also incorrect in asserting not only that the 
church of the perfected is meant, but in insist- 
ing as he does that these are expressly compre- 
hended.)—But yet 7 dvw ‘Tepove. must at all events 
signify a Jerusalem that is above, an wpper Jeru- 
salem, and this ‘‘above” can only refer to Heaven. 
Here again Luruer has a right understanding 
of it, in the main point at all events, when he 
remarks that this ‘‘ above” is to be understood 
not of place but of character: ‘‘ when St. Paul 
speaks of a Jerusalem above and the other here 
below upon earth, he means that the one Jeru- 
salem is spiritual, but the other earthly. For 
there is a great distinction between spiritualfand 
corporeal or earthly things. What is spiritual, 
that is above, but what is earthly, that is here 
below. Therefore says he then, that the spirit- 
ual Jerusalem is above, not that in respect to 
space or place it is higher than the earthly here 
below, but in that it is spiritual.”” The upper 
Jerusalem would therefore—the spiritual Jeru- 
salem. This explanation, it is true, does not 
appear to do full justice to the material idea 
‘“ above,” but it leads in the right direction for 
this, and needs only to be completed by includ- 
ing also the conception of space which is con- 
tained in avo. That is, % advo ‘Tepovc. is not= 
the Jerusalem that is localiter, externally situated 
above (this is refuted by Luruer), but the Jeru- 
salem, that as to its essential character is an up- 
per, heavenly one, and therefore neither orig- 
inates from earth nor belongs to earth, but 
originates from Heaven and belongs to Heaven, 
let it be situated where it may, of which nothing 
is expressly said. (In reality Luther also means 
this and nothing else by his spiritual Jerusalem, 
and his explanation, therefore, only apparently 
incurs the reproach of spiritualizing.) Whether 
the expression is immediately founded upon the 
rabbinical doctrine of the Aopn Sw obey 
‘which according to Jewish teaching is the 
archetype existing in Heaven of the earthly 
Jerusalem, and at the establishment of the 
Messianic kingdom will be let down from Heaven 
to earth, in order, as the earthly Jerusalem 
is the central point and the capital of the old 
theocracy, to be the same for the Messianic the- 
ocracy ’’ (MuyEr), cannot be affirmed with cer- 
tainty ; that Paul did not share the crude and 
sensuous rabbinical conceptions of this heavenly 
Jerusalem, but had a scripturally purified idea 
of it, is in any case clear; so that from the 
Jewish schools he only derives the expression 
rather than the substance of the idea. At the 
most he had only the fundamental conception, 
which was then essentially modified. [Liaur- 
Foor: « With them,” é. ¢., the rabbinical teach-~ 
ers, ‘it is an actual city, the exact counterpart 
of the earthly Jerusalem in its topography and 
furniture: with him it is a symbol or image, 
representing that spiritual city of which the 
Christian is even now a denizen (Phil. iii. 20), 
The contrast between the two scenes, as they ap- 
peared to the eye, would enhance, if it did not 
suggest the imagery of St. Paul here. On the one 
hand, Mount Zion, of old the joy of the whole 
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earth, now more beautiful than ever in the fresh 
glories of the Herodian renaissance, glittering 
in gold and marble; on the other, Sinai with its 
rugged peaks and barren sides, bleak and deso- 
late, the oppressive power of which the Apostle 
himself had felt during his sojourn there—these 
scenes fitly represented the contrast between the 
glorious hopes of the new covenant and the blank 
despair of the old. Comp. Heb. xii, 18-22.”—R.] 

And she is our mother.—lf we seek to 
define still more distinctly the idea of the dvw 
‘Iepovc., we shall find that here also Lurumr had 
the right sense of it, when he peremptorily de- 
clares, and in opposition to the transcendental 
fantasies, which overlooked the actually operative 
heavenly forces in the word and sacraments, so 
strongly insists that: ‘‘the heavenly Jerusalem, 
which is above, is nothing else than the dear 
church or Christendom, that are in the whole 
world here and there dispersed, who all together 
have one gospel, one manner of faith in Christ, 
one Holy Ghost, and one manner of sacrament.” 
Only here again he makes the idea too special. 
The upper Jerusalem, which essentially springs 
from Heaven and not from earth, and belongs to 
Heaven and not to earth, is in the first instance 
nothing else than the true Church and people of 
God in its entire generality ; for this has its con- 
stitution not in the covenant of law, but in the 
covenant of grace or promise, and its essential 
character may therefore with full right, nay must 
be denominated by Paul a heavenly one.—As cer- 
tainly now as Paul dated back the covenant of 
grace as far back beyond the covenant of law as 
Abraham’s time, so certainly did this ‘“‘upper Je- 
rusalem”’ properly begin with Abraham himself, 
although at first indeed rather in the way of pro- 
mise, in idea, as it were, but yet realiter, as cer- 
tainly as God’s covenant of grace was one really 
concluded. This ‘‘upper Jerusalem” then, it is 
true, first came to full manifestation with the 
advent of the Messiah, as with this God’s cove- 
nant of grace first found its true actualization ; 
and so far is the upper Jerusalem—Christendom, 
but yet even now it must not be identified with 
it. Itis a higher, more general idea, precisely 
=God’s congregation [ Gottesyemeinde] which the 
idea of the church does not altogether exhaust, 
but which continues to rise above it, lying at the 
foundation of the church, which is its concrete 
manifestation, but yet to be distinguished from 
it; and indeed this idea of the congregation of 
God will never attain its completely adequate 
expression in the church of this dispensation, 
but only with the mapovoia will such a complete 
coincidence of ideas and phenomenon be real- 
ized (as indeed on the other hand the present 
Jerusalem which is in bondage was also not ab- 
solutely coincident with the Jewish community, 
but many members of it raised themselves above 
this bondage, although no doubt in this case 
the coincidence was far more nearly complete). 
[Mryur’s interpretation: “the Messianic theoc- 
racy, which before the wapovoia is the church, 
and after it Christ’s kingdom of glory ” is sub- 
stantially correct, provided we sufficiently extend 
the meaning of the word “Church.” Our con- 
septions of her, ‘‘who is our mother,” must here 
be large enough to include all her children, in 
the Old and the New Dispensations, as militant 
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and triumphant. See Docrrinan Norrs.—R.] 
What Paul now wishes to show is, that Chris- 
tians are children of this true congregation of 
God, that is grounded upon the covenant of 
grace, and therefore of course is free, and not 
merely that they are children of the Christian 
community, which certainly would have needed 
no proof._-From the foregoing we see still more 
evidently (what has already been touched upon 
above), that the expression 7 uéAAovoa ‘Iepouc., 
although it would have corresponded with 7 viv 
‘Iepovo., would not have been suitable here. On 
the other hand nothing stood in the way of des- 
ignating the natural Israel as 7 viv ‘Iepovs., in- 
asmuch as every one would refer this expression 
to the right object; in this sense a xdtw ‘Iepove. 
would have sounded strange, and would have been 
less intelligible, so that the want of correspond- 
ence in the expressions is not at all surprising. 

Vers. 27 and 28 contain the proof of the pro- 
position that ‘‘ Jerusalem which is above” is the 
mother of Christians,—in syllogistic form, only 
not quite exact, since iueic is the more probable 
reading in ver. 28. Ver. 27, major premise: To 
the ‘‘Jerusalem which is above,” although she 
does not bear, there are many children promised, 
who therefore, as Isaac, must have been born 
purely in virtue of Divine promise.—Ver. 28, 
minor premise: But now are we, or rather, says 
the Apostle, with definite application to the read- 
ers, for whom particularly the proof is intended, 
ye are the children of promise, after the analogy 
of Isaac ;—therefore (conclusion) ye are children 
of the Jerusalem above. 

Foritis written, Rejoice, thou barren 
that bearest not, efc.—For the major premise 
Paul appeals to Isaiah liv. 1. The theocratic. 
nation is addressed during the Babylonian exile, 
and told that though aforetime in the bloom of 
Israel’s prosperity she was like a woman ‘‘ who 
hath a husband,” who had by her husband nu- 
merous children, she now resembled a woman 
that is ‘desolate’? == without a husband (for it 
had been repudiated by God), and in consequence 
—for oreipa is here to be taken in this sense—is 
“barren,” ‘not bearing,” ‘not travailing,” 
bears no children. (God is to be conceived as 
the husband, if this part of the figure is also to 
be interpreted, according to the familiar Biblical 
image of God’s marriage covenant with Israel.) 
But yet is she to rejoice, and loudly to express 
her joy (b#Fov sc. dwvfgv, rumpe vocem, let loose 
the voice), for she shall become richer in child- 
ren than before! This therefore not in the way 
of natural generation, but through the immediate 
extraordinary operation of God: they are there- 
fore children not ‘‘after the flesh,” but born 
“through the promise.” (Only, so to speak, the 
natural, carnal relation of God to the people as 
begetting natural posterity, was dissolved; God 
yet remained, in the exercise of a higher energy, 
devoted to the people as His people, for the very 
end of bringing in something higher than be- 
fore.) Evidently in this the image of Sarah 
hovers before the prophet, of that barren one . 
who was ‘‘ desolate,” that is, at least as ‘‘bar- 
ren” could have no conjugal intercourse with 
her husband, and therefore was so far without 
husband, and who yet became a mother of a 
numerous progeny in virtue of the Divine en< 
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ergy. Thus even the prophet sees in Sarah a 
type of the theocratic nation—not, it is true, in 
her condition of freedom, but at least in her be- 
coming a mother by promise, and therefore is 
she a type of the theocratic people, inasmuch as 
this increases not in the natural way—through 
natural descent, but through the addition of 
spiritual children.—Herein also is found Paul’s 
justification for referring this passage immedi- 
ately to ‘Jerusalem which is above.” Primarily, 
indeed, it applies to the theocratic people as a 
whole. But even here, to the natural children, 
—to such as become members of the theocratic 
people by natural descent, are opposed spiritual 
children=such as become such in virtue of Di- 
vine operation, without natural consanguinity. 
The sense therefore cannot be merely: The now 
depopulated Israel shall again become populous, 
yea, even more than before, by renewal of the 
now interrupted conjugal intimacy; but from 
that people of God which increased by natural 
descent, there is distinguished the people of God 
in the higher, completely true sense, whose 
existence does not depend on natural descent, 
but on Divine operation, that is of course, 
the operation of the Spirit, inasmuch as God 
through His Spirit produces faith, and so raises 
up children to His people, regarded as mother. 
or to Abraham their first ancestor, There is 
thus contrasted with the natural, empirical peo- 
ple of God, the one éyovoa tov avdpa, which is 
now continued in the present Jerusalem, a 
higher spiritual one, the one which is ‘ bar- 
ren, bearing not,’—not naturally maintaining 
and increasing itself, ¢.¢., in short the ‘Jeru- 
silem which is above.”—The fulfilment of the 
promise then, took place, ¢. e¢., numerous chil- 
dren, without being naturally begotten by the 
theocratic people, were born to it, in particu- 
lar, through the appearance of the Messiah, 
for all, who came to believe on Him, became 
thereby, and not by natural descent, members 
of God’s people (comp. ver. 28).—But it must 
here be remarked in addition, that Paul’s de- 
sign is not strictly to declare positively of the 
Jerusalem above (as even Meyer assumes), that 
it had first been barren, therefore first unpopu- 
lated, childless, and had then become the mother 
of children (with the origin of the Christian 
people of God); but he means thereby only to 
distinguish it from the theocratic people that is 
maintained and continued by natural means. In 
distinction from this the Jerusalem above is in 
its nature—and remains therefore barren, not 
bearing, not travailing, desolate, for she obtains 
children indeed, but by no means through be- 
coming fertile, rixrev, Odiveeyv—not by such 
natural processes, as if these had only failed for 
awhile, and had then again become operative ; 
on the other hand the children are given to her 
in a way not to be naturally explained, not as 
bodily offspring, but spiritually by Divine opera- 
tion; for she is and remains not “having a hus- 
band” (=who does not stand to God in this 
-natural and carnal relation), [ALrorp:—The 
“husband” of the E. V. may mislead “by point- 
ing at the one husband (Abraham) who was 
common to Sara and Agar, which might do in 
this passage, but not in Isaiah: whereas éy. 
Tov Gvdpa moans, ‘her (of the two) who has (the) 
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husband,’ the other having none: a fineness of 
meaning which we cannot give in English.” 
This goes to sustain the view of Schmoller.—R. | 
We need not be perplexed because chis would 
create a divergence from the type of Sarah, with 
whom certainly, after her barrenness, a bearing 
and travailing took place. But although Paul 
undoubtedly knew this well, he yet (vers. 23, 29) 
denies explicitly and roundly that Isaac was born 
after the flesh and vindicates to him only a be- 
ing born through the promise, after the Spirit ; 
and he can very well apprehend the contrast 
thus absolutely, because he looks only at the 
essential thing, the determining, generative 
principle, and this was purely ‘the promise,” 
‘the spirit,” even though the act did not pro- 
ceed without the medium of the “‘flesh.” Sarah, 
is his meaning, did not obtain her son Isaac, 
because from a naturally unfruitful woman she 
had become a naturally fruitful one; her obtain- 
ing the son was therefore only, as it were, form- 
ally, not essentially, a rixrew, &c. (see on ver. 
23). But if Paul expresses himself thus even 
respecting Sarah, with whom nevertheless in a 
certain sense a tixrecv, and the like, did take 
place, the same of course holds good in its full 
sense of the antitype, the true people of God, 
as Jerusalem above. This is precisely its spe- 
cific quality, that it obtains children without 
“bearing”? as ‘barren,’ and in this very way 
approves itself as the true people of God, for 
which God begets children; therefore we have 
only: ‘‘*many are the children of the desolate,” 
not: she will bear many children. Of course 
‘‘barren”’ varies a little; at first it is one who 
cannot bear, because she is deprived of the hus- 
band; but from that it becomes one, who does 
not bear and 7s to bear, ¢. ¢., does not in this 
way obtain children, and is to obtain them, but 
in another way. But this variation is already 
implied in the original sense of the passage, 
which as it were says: ‘Barren hast thou 
become, that cannot bear; well, so shalt thou 
be and remain, but not to thy hurt, but to thy 
good,” &c.—Many are the children of the 
desolate more, efe.—Mrvyer rightly explains: 
not—7Asiova 7, which would leave the numerous- 
ness of the children wholly undetermined, but 
it expresses, that both have many children, 
but the solitary one, more—numerous are the 
children of the solitary, far more, than of her 
who hath her husband. 

Ver. 28 places the Galatians, as Christians, 
among the children of the Jerusalem above, 
promised her in ver. 27. As Isaac was.— 
Kazda "load, in conformity with, according 
to the type of, even as Isaac. The antitype of 
the mother, Sarah, was named yer. 26; even so 
are Christians antitypes of her son, Isaac.— 
Children of Promise,—opposed to capxdc réx- 
va, therefore properly children whom the prom- 
ise has born—who are born in virtue of the 
promise of God, not through carnal generation, 
—So was it with Isaac; he was born to Abra 
ham as son in this way. Even so is it with you: 
you have in this way been born, 7. e., becom: 
members of God's people. This needs no proof, 
for on one side, it was certain that they as 
Christians were members of God’s people, an¢ 
on the other side also, ‘hat they were not so by 
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nature, by carnal descent, but in a spiritual 
manner, namely, through their knowledge of 
Christ, to which God had led them by His Spirit, 
thereby fulfilling His promise. It therefore fol- 
lows from this, that they belong, because mem- 
bers of the theocratic people, and yet not such 
by natural descent, to ‘‘the children of the des- 
olate” (ver. 27)=have her (to whom, although 
desolate, children are promised by God) as their 
mother, as was affirmed in ver. 26. 

Ver. 29. Stillas then he that was born 
- after the flesh.—Why will you nevertheless 
be under the law, and so in the condition of 
bondage? Paul had brought home to his 
hearers, You are like Isaac, not like Ishmael. 
This he had deduced from the manner of the 
birth of each. But now he adds—looking at 
the subsequent lot of each—a warning, that it is 
dangerous to place themselves in a position like 
Ishmael’s, for he had been shut out of the 
inheritance. Even so will it fare—Paul gives 
them to understand, with those that are like 
Ishmael=—those that are under the law. ‘AAAd: 
for the thought which Paul first expresses, is 
in opposition to that in the foregoing verse, 
where he had described Christians as having 
a possession, as children of the free woman, 
because children of the promise. Yet Paul does 
not affirm this in order to frighten them back 
from the condition of freedom, as one of 
persecution, but on the contrary (d@AAd, ver. 
30) in order to set forth immediately after the 
evil lot of the children of the bondwoman, as 
persecutors, and thus to hinder the Christians 
from placing themselves, through bondage to 
the law, in a like position with them. 


Persecuted.—lIn Gen. xxi. 9, Ishmael is men- 
tioned only as a scoffer: Paul here then either 
uses dOxerv in a more general sense, or he fol- 
lows a more developed tradition, traces of which 
are found in the Rabbins. [Acxevv is a strong 
word, and we are not justified in altering or ex- 
tending its meaning to meet a difficulty, arising 
from the interpretation of another passage. The 
question then is: Is this statement of the Apos- 
tle based only upon the Scriptural narrative 
(Gen. xxi. 9), or also upon some other reliable 
source of information, supplementing the Old 
Testament narrative. The chief objection urged 
by most modern commentators against the former 
of these views is, that there is no thought of 
‘‘persecution”’ either expressed or implied in 
the passage referred to. It tells us of Ishmael’s 


“laughing” (PTS: which the LXX. expands 


into railovra pera "loadk tov vio airyc’’); this 
has been interpreted as in play awakening Sa 
rah’s jealousy, and as in mockery, arousing her 
anger. Obviously the latter is more in accord- 
ance with the context and is a legitimate render- 
ing of the Hebrew (see Lanau’s Com. Gen. in 
loco). But is it said that even this view of the 
narrative will not justify the assertion <perse- 
cuted.” WorpswortTH, accepting the meaning 
“playing,” remarks: ‘The temper in which 
Ishmael played with Isaac, may best be inferred 
from the comment which Isaac’s mother made 
upon it. Sarah’s words interpret Ishmael’s act. 
If his play had been loving play, she would not 
have been displeased by it. It must have been 





the spirit of spiteful malice, made more offensive 
by its pretence to sportiveness and love,* which 
extorted from Sarah the words which the Haly 
Spirit, speaking by St. Paul, here calls a verdict 
of Scripture. And Almighty God Himself vouch-. 
safed to confirm Sarah’s interpretation of Ish- 
mael’s play, by commanding Abraham, although 
reluctant, to hearken to Sarah’s voice in that 
matter.’ It would seem that an inspired Apos- 
tle, reading the Old Testament narrative in the 
full gospel light, could interpret the spirit of 
that occurrence, without relying on tradition. 
If however the objection urged by Mryzr, Dz 
Wurtz, Jowrert, and others, be deemed valid, 
as even Exiicorr admits them to be, the follow- 
ing remarks of Ligurroor may well be taken 
into account. ‘1) This incident which is so 
lightly sketched in the original narrative had 
been drawn out in detail in later traditions, 
and thus a prominence was given to it, which 
would add force to the Apostle’s allusion, with- 
out his endorsing these traditions himself. 2) 
The relations between the two brothers were re- 
produced in their descendants. The aggressions 
of the Arab tribes on the Israelites were the 
antitype to Ishmael’s mockery of Isaac. Thus 
in Ishmael the Apostle may have indirectly con- 
templated Ishmael’s progeny; and he would 
therefore be appealing to the national history of 
the Jews in saying ‘he that was born after the 
flesh persecuted him that was born after the 
Spirit.’ ”’—R. ] 

After the Spirit.—The one born according to 
the Spirit. The Spirit of God was the power by 
which the generation of Isaac took place. The 
Spirit however is here conceived not as the power, 
but as the norm, according to which the genera- 
tion took place=he was begotten in the way and 
manner in which the Spirit begets. ‘After the 
flesh” is to be interpreted in the same way. 

Even so now.—Those born after the Spirit 
=‘‘the children of promise” are persecuted by 
those born after the flesh—the natural members 
of the theocratic people, the Jews. But the 
main point is not the suffering of persecution by 
the one, although the thought of it occasions the 
aAAd, but the persecution of the others. See 
ver. 80.—To what this specially refers, is hard 
to say: that there was no lack of persecutions 
on the part of the Jews, is indeed well known. 
That the plotting of the Judaizers against the 
Christians are also meant, is probable; for these 
Judaizers believed themselves to have a preémi- 
nence, precisely as those born after the flesh, 
and, as our whole Epistle shows, took a position, 
which though professedly in the interest of 
others’ salvation, was nevertheless really hostile 
towards those who were only ‘born after the 
Spirit,” or only set a value on this, and denied 
to them a title to membership among the people 
of God. A similar self-exaltation over others 
and a disposition to suppress them, took placealso, 
he says, in the case of Ishmael with respect to 
Isaac. But it turned out the other way. 

[Worpswortu: ‘St. Paul’s comparison here 
is peculiarly apposite and relevant to the subject 
before him. The Judaizers, with whom he is 
dealing in this Epistle, were like Ishmael, the 





*[AuausTINE: Sed lusum Paulus persecutionem vocat, quia 
lusio illa illusio erat.—R.] 
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son of the bondwoman Agar, the representative 
of the Old Covenant not spiritually understood. 
They professed friendship for the Galatian 
Christians, who were the spiritual Isaac, In 
semblance they were playing with the offspring 
of the free woman, but in reality they were per- 
secuting him. The Judaizers were endeavoring 
to rob the Galatian Christians of their Evangel- 
ical inheritance derived from Abraham. Thus 
Ishmael pretended to be playing with Isaac, but 
was in fact persecuting him. The Apostle, 
therefore, who had just been comparing himself 
to an affectionate mother, comes forward as a 
vigilant Sarah, and interferes to part the Jewish 
Ishmael from the Christian Isaac ; and to rescue 
the children of the promise and of freedom from 
the treacherous flattery and tyrannical sport of 
the children of the flesh and of bondage.” This 
beautiful comparison is of course marred by any 
reference to tradition in our verse.—R. ] 

Ver. 80. Cast out the bondwoman and 
her son, efc—Paul here cites the words of Sarah 
Gen. xxi. 10 according to the LXX., only instead 
of pera Tov viod ov Ioadx, he substitutes, be- 
cause the expression is severed from the context, 
feta Tov viov THe EAevIepac ; therewith stating ex- 
pressly the meaning of Sarah ; for it is from this 
very point of view, namely, that her son is the son 
of the free woman, that she comes forward so de- 
cidedly against Ishmael, as the son of the bond- 
maid, declares that he is not entitled to be co-heir 
with her son, and demands his expulsion. It is 
not the personal behavior of Ishmael therefore 
which she urges against him, but his position, al- 
though, itis true, she is moved to do it by his 
behavior. As he is in himself not entitled to be 
co-heir, this right possessed against him is now 
urged—and as the narrative shows, made good. 
The application with an ‘‘even so now,” Paul 
leaves to the readers as being obvious, because 
through the whole argument he desires that they 
themselves may see the perverseness of the posi- 
tion which they are on the point of assuming. It 
would be thus supplied: Even so now—will it 
fare with the children of the bondmaid; they have 
as little right of inheritance as the son of the 
bondmaid bad then, and this want of title will be 
brought into force against them on account of 
their persecution (so that in this particular also 
they will prove themselves antitypes of Hagar 
and Ishmael). The reference to the expulsion 
of these does not as yet apply immediately to the 
readers, but if they suffer themselves to be made 
children of the bondmaid—and what that signi- 
fies is clear—by going over to the legal Jewish 
position, they lose at all events their right of 
inheritance, and are on the way to lose also the 
inheritance itself. Paul specifies the persecution 
primarily because the Divine exclusion from the 
inheritance was historically occasioned by that. A 
searching admonition, ‘‘to hear the law better” 
(ver. 21)==to take better note of the intimations 
which are contained therein—and therefore not 
to place themselves under the law. 

[Lieutroor: ‘Shall in nowise inherit! The 
Law and the Gospel cannot coexist; the Law 
must disappear before the Gospel. It is scarcely 
possible to estimate the strength of conviction 
and depth of prophetic insight which this de- 
claration implies. The Apostle thus confidently 











sounds the death-knell of Judaism at a time 
when one-half of Christendom clung to the Mo- 
saic law with a jealous affection little short of 
frenzy, and while the Judaic party seemed to be 
growing in influence and was strong enough, 
even in the Gentile churches of his own found- 
ing, to undermine his influence and endanger his 
life. The truth which to us appears a truism must 
then have been regarded as a paradox.” —R. | 

The course of thought begun in ver. 21, con- 
cludes therefore with our verse in a complete 
and satisfactory way: Take heed then to the 
law, and learn from it: (1) that ye are free as 
Christians and (2) that ye, if ye do not persevere 
in this freedom, forfeit the inheritance—so that 
necessarily the conclusion must be drawn with 
ver. 380, and ver. 31 cannot be viewed as an imme- 
diate deduction from what precedes, nor as a 
conclusion, but only as a sentence summing up 
once more the foregoing result and introducing 
a transition to what follows, on which account it 
is to be joined with it. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The personal relation between teacher and con- 
gregation. The significance which attaches te 
the personal relation between teacher and con- 
gregation (see on the former section, the first 
remark), comes most evidently to view in this, 
that the teacher must regard it as his commis- 
sion, to beget spiritual children (and that truly 
living ones)—as father, nay, yet more; to bear 
them also—as mother. There is thus of neces- 
sity constituted an inner bond of personal fel- 
lowship between him and the souls on which he 
labors; but it is true, the existence of such a 
bond is not to be presupposed as a matter of 
course, or demanded even where the condition 
of such a loving labor of spiritual begetting and 
bearing is wanting. 

2. ** Christ is formed (1) in the understanding 
of man, when he receives a truly living and 
spiritual knowledge of Christ’s person, offices, 
and benefits; (2) in the will of man, when (a) in 
regeneration faith in Christ is not only kindled, 
but also attains to its fit form, so that he hangs 
simply and solely on Christ, which faith then in 
justification apprehends and puts on Christ, and 
unites itself inwardly with Him; (4) in renewal, 
when Christ’s Divine mind is daily more and 
more formed in men, so that the lineaments of 
Christ’s image become ever more discernible.— 
It reads moreover: Till Christ be formed in you, 
not, Till you or I form Him in you, because 
regeneration is no human work.”—Srarku, 

3. The allegory. What view are we to hold of 
the interpretation of the two wives and sons of 
Abraham in this section? Is Paul a representa-~ 
tive of that allegorical interpretation which pre- 
supposing a double, yes, multiplex sense of the 
Biblical text, long prevailed in the church, to the 
prejudice of the sound historical understanding 
of the contents of Scripture? The appear- 
ance is strongly for it, but in truth it is not so. 
Paul to be sure allegorizes here, for he says so 
himself. But with the very fact of his saying 
this himself, the gravity of the hermeneutical 
difficulty disappears. He means therefore to give 
an allegory, not an exposition; he does not pro- 
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ceed as an exegete, and does not mean to say— 
after the manner of the allegorizing exegetes 
—that only what he now says is the true sense of 
the narrative, conceded in the letter, the only 
sense really worthy of God’s word. The ques- 
tion then is only (1) whether this allegorical in- 
terpretation is merely a subjective fancy of the 
Apostle, or whether it is grounded in the actual 
facts; (2) what use he makes of this allegory. 
Commonly these two questions are not kept dis- 
tinct from each other. Respecting the first, 
no one can speak of a mere arbitrary fancy (of a 
play of allegorical sharp-wittedness, rabbinism, 
and the like), who pays the least attention to the 
typical significance which according to Paul ap- 
pertains to Abraham and his history,—and who 
allows any justice whatever in this, the Apostle’s 
view of Abraham. We well know that for Paul 
Abraham himself is typical by his faith, and in 
immediate connection with that, Isaac is typical 
by his birth through the power of the Divine 
promise, and not of the flesh; he is the type of 
the true children of Abraham, 7. ¢., of the true 
theocratic people, whose origin is not that of 
natural birth alone (comp. Rom. ix. 16sqg.). This 
of itself then gives on the other hand the con- 
verse, namely, the typical character of the 
carnal son, Ishmael. But now, in this section, 
Paul goes yet a step further. To him not only 
the manner of birth of the two sons of Abraham 
is typical, but also the condition in which they 
were born: the bondage of the one and the free- 
dom of the other. Isaac is thus the type of a 
theocratic people, that (1) does not become such 
by natural birth, but by Divine operation; (2) 
and is also in possession of freedom, is the spir- 
itual and free Israel; on the contrary Ishmael is 
the type of a merely natural and enslaved theo- 
cratic people: that is, the natural people of God 
is enslaved by its being under the law, some- 
thing which is not true of the spiritual, genuine 
Israel. Respecting the warrant for a typologi- 
cal apprehension of the Old Testament generally, 
Wiusnter justly remarks: ‘Since the whole of 
the Old Covenant is a oxd of the New Testa- 
ment dispensation, the single facts, persons and 
truths have therefore a prefigurative character, 
according to the measure in which each has 
within this whole and in relation to the New 
Covenant, a conspicuous and central significance.” 
That this applies to the person of Abraham is 
clear, and equally to the manner in which chil- 
dren were born to him, for through Abraham’s 
children the progress of the history of redemp- 
tion is determined. But if even with an Isaac 
it is primarily only the manner of his birth to 
which this signification attached, yet the condi- 
tion in which he was born, was an inseparable 
element of that; for from the legitimate, and 
therefore free, wife of Abraham, came naturally 
also the legitimate son, the son of promise; the 
freedom of Isaac was therefore not an accidental 
but an essential quality of him who was born 
in virtue of a Divine promise, and so Paul has 
a right to attribute to the fact of his freedom 
also, a typical importance, and to attribute the 
same to the opposite condition of Ishmael. If 
this prefigurative character of Abraham and his 
sons is acknowledged, it is clear, that the Apos- 
tle’s allegory is not arbitrary or accidental, but 














that it has a point of attachment in the actual 
history. But—and this is commonly overlooked 
—the allegory is not on this account eliminated 
from the passage; the allegory has its ground 
in the typical relation of Abraham’s two chit- 
dren to the two congregations of God, but yet 
for all this it is in form allegory. For ara ydp 
etot dbo diabFKas is allegory, not typology; the 
two women were certainly not prophetic types of 
the two covenants, Something like this might 
be said, that the two women are, as mothers of 
the two diverse children of Abraham, types of 
the two churches of God, the external and the 
spiritual, conceived as collective personalities, 
as mothers of their members, although even 
this would be strained; but to say outright that 
the two mothers are prophetic types of two cove- 
nants, yields no rational sense, Only by alle- 
gorizing can Paul seein the two mothers two 
covenants, but the allegory is taken from the 
facts themselves, inasmuch as it is the covenants 
by which the character of the antitypes of the 
sons of those mothers is determined. It is ne- 
cessary to acknowledge this mingling of Type 
and Allegory, or the passage will not be rightly 
apprehended. We feel that it is not merely alle- 
gory, and look for the type, and again we feel 
that it is not purely type; the two, in truth, are 
interwoven with each other. 

If we could venture to draw from our section a 
general conclusion, it would be this: (1) that al- 
legorizing portions of Scripture is not forbidden, 
provided only that it is acknowledged as such, 
and not given forth as exegesis proper; (2) that 
it is warranted in proportion as it has a typologi- 
cal basis which itself is authorized. What this 
is may be judged by the remarks above.—While 
we should acknowledge, therefore, that our ‘alle~ 
gory has an objective foundation, that Paul does 
not interpolate something into the narrative of 
Genesis at his own fancy, it is not on the other 
hand (to come to the second inquiry, as to the use 
he makes of it), correct to say that ‘‘he ascribes 
to it an objective value as proof.” For that he is 
too sober-minded, for he undoubtedly is, as was 
remarked, far removed from that allegorizing 
exegesis which bona fide declares: This and this 
is meant in the passage besides the letter [? See 
below.—R.], and which therefore upon this as- 
sumption proves the ‘higher truth” by means 
of allegorical explanation from a Scripture pas- 
sage. If we look more closely, we find more- 
over, that he does not at all argue his proposition 
of the freedom of Christians from the narrative 
of Genesis; he does not infer any thing like this: 
Sarah signifies the upper Jerusalem, Isaac the 
Christians, therefore Christians are the children 
of the upper Jerusalem; moreover Sarah is free, 
therefore the upper Jerusalem is free, and Chris- 
tians are children of the free congregation, and 
therefore likewise free. On the other hand he 
asserts the freedom of the Jerusalem above as 
self-evident, and resulting from the previously 
assumed ground of the covenant of grace, on 
which it rests, as opposed to the covenant of 
works, and then first expressly demonstrates 
from a prophetical passage that Christians are 
children of the Jerusalem above, and so comes 
to the conclusion that they are free (see the 
exegesis above). If it is inquired: Why then 
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is the narrative of Genesis adduced, a narrative 
of type interwoven with allegory? the answer 
is simple: in order, by reference to the simple 
relations of things in the beginning of the theo- 
eratic people, to illustrate the higher relations 
of the present, or better: in order to furnish a 
confirmation of the latter by pointing out the 
relation between type and antitype= see, at the 
very beginning it was the same! For that ty- 
pology may serve, with or without the applica- 
tion of allegory, which of course makes no dif- 
ference, but not for strict proof; and still less 
bare allegory, when and where it is acknow- 
ledged as such.—We cannot draw a different 
conclusion from the remark, ver. 21: Do ye not 
hear the law? The sense is simply: Do ye not 
then see that matters stood just the same with 
the ancient typical personages? The spiritually 
begotten Son was born in the condition of free- 


dom and that should dispose you to give credit, 


to my previous argument! . Here the expression 
sounds, it is true, as if every reader of the 
law would be constrained to deduce this from 
the narrative in Genesis, as if this therefore 
simply signified the higher truth which is now 
under discussion, and merely expressed it under 
the veil of history; still whoever gives even 
cursory attention will not be tempted to press 
these words, but will recognize in them a rhetor- 
ical drapery. 

4. [Paul's treatment of the Old Testament narra- 
tive. A reference to the exegesis of ver. 24 will 
justify the following conclusions: 1) Paul does 
not regard the Old Testament narrative as in 
itself an allegory. He is careful to use a subject 
‘(drwa) which is general enough to prevent our 
making such an unwarranted assumption. 2) 
His interpretation is not ‘subjective, fanciful 
or rabbinical.”* The predicate adAAnyopotpeva 
means ‘‘to have an allegorical meaning.” Hence 
the meaning inheres in the nature of the ‘‘things,” 
and does not depend on his acute speculation re- 
‘specting them. On exegetical grounds, Schmol- 
Jer is not warranted in affirming that Paul does 
notimply: ‘‘This and this is meant in the passage 
besides the letter.” In his proper anxiety to 
guard against ‘‘allegorizing exegesis” he gives 
some room for assumptions respecting the ‘*sub- 
jective” character of this allegory of the Apostle. 
Against such attempts to represent the interpre- 
tation of St. Paul as subjective, 7. ¢., to speak 
plainly erroneous, ELurcorT properly remarks: ‘It 
would be well for such writers to remember that 
St. Paul is here declaring, under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, that the passage he has cited 
has a second and a deeper meaning than it ap- 
pears to have; that it has that meaning, then, is 
‘a positive, objective and indisputable truth.”— 
8) This passage gives no countenance to ‘alle- 
gorizing exegesis” of the Scriptures. This er- 
ror, once so common, may have a different origin 
from attempts to make the Bible narrative a 
mere allegory, but it tends in the same direction, 
destroys the true knowledge and perverts the 
true use of the Scriptures. He may properly 
allegorize, who has the inspiration Paul had, but 





*[Every proper theory of inspiration must admit that 
Paul’s early education had its influence on his character as 
teacher. But the word “rabbinical” contains a moral or 
rather immoral implication, which cannot be allowed.—R.] 
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only when that inspiration shows him that ‘these 
things have an allegorical meaning.” On this 
point Canvin says: ‘As the Apostle declares that 
these things are allegorized, Origen and many 
others along with him, have seized the occasion 
of torturing Scripture, in every possible manner, 
away from the true sense. They concluded that 
the literal sense is too mean and poor, and that, 
under the outward bark of the letter, there lurk 
deeper mysteries, which cannot be extracted but 
by beating out allegories. And this they had 
no difficulty in accomplishing; for speculations 
which appear to be ingenious have always been 
preferred, and always will be preferred by the 
world to sound doctrine. For many centuries no 
man was considered to be ingenious, who had 
not. the skill and daring necessary for changing 
into a variety of curious shapes the sacred word 
of God. This was undoubtedly a contrivance of 
Satan to undermine the authority of Scripture, 
and to take away from the reading of it the true 
advantage. God visited this profanation by a 
just judgment, when He suffered the pure mean- 
ing of the Scripture to be buried under false 
interpretations. I acknowledge that Scripture 
is a most rich and inexhaustible fountain of all 
wisdom; but I deny that its fertility consists in 
the various meanings which any man, at his 
pleasure, may assign. Let us know, then, that 
the true meaning of Scripture is the natural and 
obvious meaning; and let us embrace and abide 
by it resolutely.”’*—R. ] 





*{LIGHTFOOT gives Philo’s allegory of this same passage, 
and compares it with Paul’s: ‘ Philo’s allegory is as follows. 
Abraham—the human soul progressing towards the know- 
ledge of God—unites himself first with Sarah and then with 
Hagar. These two alliances stand in direct opposition the 
one to the other. Sarah, the princess—for such is the inter- 
pretation of the word—is divine wisdom. To her therefore 
Abraham is bidden to listen in all that she says. On the 
other hand Hagar, whose name signifies ‘sojourning,’ and 
points therefore to something transient and unsatisfying, is 
a preparatory or intermediate training—the instruction of 
the schools—secular learning, as it might be termed in mod- 
ern phrase. Hence she is fitly described as an Egyptian, as 
Sarah’s handmaid. Abraham’s alliance with Sarah is at first 
premature. He is not sufficiently advanced in his moral and 
spiritual development to profit thereby. As yet he begets no 
son by her. She therefore directs him to go in to her hana- 
maid, to apply himself to the learning of the schools. This 
inferior alliance proves fruitful at once. At alater date and 
after this preliminary training he again unites himself to 
Sarah ; and this time his union with divine wisdom is fertile. 
Not only does Sarah bear him a son, but she is pointed out 
as the mother of a countless offspring. Thus is realized the 
strange paradox that the barren woman is most fruitful. 
Thus in the progress of the human soul are verified the words 
of the prophet, spoken in an allegory, that ‘the desolate hath 
many children.’ 

But the allegory does not end here. The contrast between 
the mothers is reproduced in the contrast between the sons. 
Isaac represents the wisdom of the wise man; Ishmael the 
sophistry of the sophist. Sophistry must in the end give 
place to wisdom. The son of the bondwoman must be cast 
out and fice before the son of the princess. 

Such is the ingenious application of Philo—most like and 
yet most unlike that of St. Paul. They both allegorize, and 
in so doing they touch upon the same points in the’ narra- 
tive, they use the same text by way of illustration. Yet in 
their whole tone and method they stand in direct contrast, 
and their results have nothing in common. Philo is, as 
usual, wholly unhistorical. With St. Paul, on the othe 
hand, Hagar’s career is an allegory, because it is a history. 
The symbol and the thing symbolized are the same in kind. 
This simple passage of patriarchal life represents in minia- 
ture the workings of God’s Providence hereafter to be ex- 
hibited in grander proportions in the history of the Christian 
church. The Christian Apostle and the philosophic .lew 
move in parallel lines, or as it were, keeping side by side, and 
yet never once crossing each other’s path. 

And there is still another point in which the contrast 
between the two is great. With Philo the allegory is the 
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5. The two covenants and their children. The fact 
that the Apostle recognizes a significance in the 
Scripture narrative of the twofold character of 
the wives and sons of Abraham, is a sign of his 
clear-minded way of viewing the Scripture; by 
the less reminded of the greater, in the germ al- 
ready seeing the fruit. Itis at the same time a 
sign of his pedagogic wisdom, that to those who 
boasted themselves of their descent from Abra- 
ham, he so simply discovers the insufficiency, and 
particularly the perversity of this boast, by re- 
ferring to the twofold relation of sonship to Abra- 
ham, of which the one is so entirely destitute of 
ground for boasting. On the other hand, he 
shows here also again, as in chap. iii., his deep 
and clear view into the economy of salvation, and 
its guiding principles, in the first place by de- 
finitely distinguishing the two covenants in the 
history of redemption, and then by the way in 
which he characterizes them. There is a cove- 
nant of law and a covenant of grace; and both are 
mothers, that bear children, only in different wise 
and with different consequences. The first cove- 
nant bears children in the way of natural gene- 
ration, for it finds its concrete manifestation in 
the carnal Israel andits members. All the natu- 
ral children of Israel have part in this covenant; 
but itis simply a covenant which brings to the 
participants in it bondage and only that, for it 
imposes on them the law. It is widely different 
with the covenant of grace. This also has chil- 
dren, yea a great number of them, but these chil- 
dren God Himself brings to it through the opera- 
tion of the Spirit (it does not obtain them, as it 
were, of itself), for this covenant finds its con- 
crete manifestation in the spiritual Israel, which 
obtains its children in a spiritual way, and not 
by outward descent. This is the first covenant 
which brings to its members freedom, and does 
not transfer them into bondage under a law; for 
it does not make the attainment of God’s bless- 
ing dependent on the keeping of legal command- 
ments and prohibitions, but secures it to its 
members as a pure bestowment of Divine grace. 
Intimately related therefore as Paul knows these 
two covenants and communities to stand to each 
other (for they are still like children of the one 
father), yet again he keeps them sharply and 
clearly apart.—Hspecially noticeable is the con- 
ception of the upper Jerusalem, the signification 
of which has been explained above. In the first 
place, therefore, Paul distinguishes the spiritual 
from the carnal Israel, the ideal from the empi- 
rical. With the external Israel the idea of the 
theocratic people was as yet by no means real- 
jzed as to its true substance; on the contrary 
this was a conception of much higher range, 
Therefore all vaunting by the Jews of their na- 
tionality, as alone entitled to be reckoned God’s 
people, is ungrounded. Above the theocratic 
people in its national manifestation within the 
Jewish community stood yet again the true peo- 





whole substance of his teaching ; with Paul it is but an acces- 
sory. Te uses it rather as an illustration than an argument, 
as a means of representing in a lively form the lessons before 
enforced on other grounds. It is, to use Luther’s compari- 
son, the painting which decorates the house already built.” 

The very pleasing character of Philo’s allegory is a warn- 
ing against such interpretations. They always aim to be as 
captivating as his, and often succeed, only to be most unlike 
Paul’s “in tone and method.’—R.] 





ple of God, that even in this community already 

found individual members, for under the Old 

Testament all were not children of Ishmael’s, 

and under the New Testament all are not chil- 

dren of Israel’s sort. And indeed from Abraham 

down, the true people of God was never quite 

extinct, but yet, so long as the covenant of law, 

and therewith the carnal Israel were in the as- 

cendant, it could not yet come to developed exist- 

ence. This it attained only through Christ. It 

is noticeable, secondly, that Paul in this con- 

ception of the Jerusalem above, has a conception, 

which stands still higher than that of the Chris- 

tian body; the Jerusalem above is the mother. 

Christians are only the children. Unquestion’ 

ably, however, they are actually the children, 

and so far even in this expression their rank is 

declared—they are children of no lesser one, 

and should therefore not forget what they owe 

to themselves and their rank, should not un- 

worthily lower themselves. But on the other 

hand, they are only children, and are what they 
are, only through their mother. The Christian 
community is not of itself in its empirical mani- 
festation already=the spiritual Israel, but has 
continually in this its spiritualis nutrix. We see 
how that which Paul expresses with his “Jeru- 
salem above” is what dogmatic theology has 
endeavored to embody in its conception of an 
ecclesia invisibilis, by which it strives to guard 
the church against a false emphasizing of her 
empirical manifestation, and as it were to pre- 

serve to her her ideality. Only that the con- 

ception of the ecclesia invisibilis is in the first 
place a narrower one, limited more to the church 
since Christ, and still more, it is a secondary | 
and negative one, first formed by abstraction 
from the mixed condition of the church on earth, 

while the idea of the Jerusalem above is a posi- 
tive, primary one, grounded in the biblical 
economy of salvation itself. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 19. Lurnur:—The Apostles, all devout 
preachers and also schoolmasters, are (in their 
peculiar way) also our parents. For like as we 
from our natural birth have from our parents the 
form of our bodies, so do these men help thereto, 
that our heart and conscience attain within us to 
a perfect form. Now the perfect form which a 
Christian heart should have, is faith, whereby we 
lay hold on Christ, cleave to Him alone and to 
no other thing besides.—Brriens. Brsue:—In 
nothing do more pangs of travail come to pass, 
than in the ministration of the gospel. The 
ministration of the law is a mere nothing com- 
pared with it. Evangelical preaching excludes 
all works accomplished in a merely outward way 
to which men nevertheless cleave. — ‘Until’ 
points to a troublesome delay, that falls between 
the beginning and the accomplishment of a mat- 
ter; not as if God would not at once proceed to 
the formation of us, but because on the side of 
man a bolt is interposed, and yet God does not 
give over.—Laner :—Even, as in many men, espe- 
cially in their outward habit, gestures, words and 
actions, we find such a fashion of the world, that 
as it were we see in them even personally the 
vanity, wantonness and folly of the world, and 
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are inwardly troubled at it; so on the other 
hand, in believers who come to their proper vigor, 
the new birth from God appears in all about 
them, saving their yet remaining weaknesses, 1n 
such a manner, that we see in them a true form 
of Christ in their weakness, humility, simplicity 
and uprightness, and are moved to inward joy 
thereby. 

Ver. 20. Lurazr:—The living voice is to be 
counted as an empress. For this can amplify 
or condense the matter, and suit itself to all oc- 
casions of time, place, persons and the require- 
ment of any necessity. 

Ver. 21. Risger:—The will has very great in- 
fluence in the belief and unbelief of men. Even 
in falling back under the law, the will of the 
flesh seeksits advantage. The law is indeed the 
world’s crafty covering, under which it slinks 
away from the truth of Christ; which covering 
must be withdrawn from it.—Franrz:—In the 
law there is contained more than the command- 
ments; more than the ways and usages, ceremo- 
nies and ordinances enjoined in the worship of 
the Jews. There is also more contained therein, 
than many after the letter read therein. There 
is contained therein also a revelation of the ways 
of God, which God hath chosen, to carry out His 
everlasting purpose among men. There is con- 
tained therein a history, which has come to pass 
from its beginning to its accomplishment on 
earth, that therein, as in a mirror, should be 
made known the thoughts of peace and salvation, 
which God has towards men and which in due 
time He will carry into execution. 

Ver. 23.—Nature assists us not to salvation, 
but grace alone. We are all according to our 
natural birth born flesh of flesh; but according 
to His promise hath God regenerated us through 
the bath of holy baptism. 

Ver. 24. Rrmgur:—This example serves to 
guard us against dealing too slightingly with the 
history of the Old Testament.—Buriuns, BiBue: 
—All that Moses has described are figures of the 
inner spiritual and genuine life in Christ.—Spn- 
NER :—‘‘Bringeth forth unto bondage.” Those 
that will be saved by the law and its works and 
therefore reject the gospel, are not God’s chil- 
dren, nor heirs of eternal life, but at their highest 
are only servants and therefore under sin and 
the curse. 

Ver. 26. Lurumr:—The holy church bears 
and genders children continually, even to the 
last day, in that she exercises the ministry, that 
is, teaches and diffuses the gospel which is her 
manner of bearing. Now the gospel teaches 
that we are redeemed and become free from the 
curse of the law, from sin, death and all manner 
of ill, not through the law and works, but 
through Christ. Therefore is the holy church 
not subjected to the law or works, but free is 
she, a mother without law, without sin and 
death. But what she is as a mother, so are also 
her children.—‘‘ Free.”—Even the ten command- 
ments have no right to accuse, nor to terrify the 
conscience, wherein Christ rules by His grace 
and moreover outwardly: the civil laws of Mo- 
ses concern us no longer. Yet the gospel does 
not therewith make us free from all other civil 
laws, for so long as we are in this natural life, 





the gospel subjects us to the civil laws whicb | 
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the government of each land has. But since our 
mortal life must forsooth have some ceremonies, 
we can by no means dispense with them. There- 
fore the gospel admits that we may make in the 
Christian Church some special ordinances con- 
cerning holy days, times, places, e¢c.—but not in 
the thought that those who observe such order, 
should thereby merit forgiveness of sins. 

Ver. 27. Although the little flock, 7. e., the dear 
Christian Church, that receives the doctrine of 
the gospel, and earnestly cleaves thereto, ap- 
pears altogether unfruitful, forsaken, weak and 
despicable, and moreover outwardly suffers per- 
secution, and is constrained to hear herself ac- 
cused of teaching heretical and seditious things, 
she is nevertheless alone fruitful before God, and 
brings forth through the ministry innumerably 
many children, who are heirs of eternal life. 

Ver. 28, In Starke :—Natural birth has with 
God no preéminence; He chooses Abel before 
Cain, Jacob before Esau, Ephraim before Manas- 
ses, etc.; whoever feareth Him and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted of Him, and whgever 
cleaves in true faith to the promise, is a child of 
one promise, and shall attain to the promised ever- 
lasting inheritance.—If we are like Isaac in his 
birth, let us also become like him in his virtues. 

Ver. 29. Lanau :—Whatever church oppresses 
and persecutes another in matters of faith, such 
an one is not the true apostolic church; there- 
fore also she neither stands in the true filial re- 
lation to God, nor has part in the inheritance of 
eternal life.—Lurupr:—It is ever thus, that 
Ishmael persecutes Isaac, but on the contrary 
the good Isaac leaves Ishmael in peace. Who- 
ever will be unpersecuted by Ishmael, let him 
profess that he is no Christian.—Sprunur :—The 
church’s condition is in some particulars ever 
the same; it may always be said: As it was at 
that time so is it now. 

Ver. 30.—Sprmnur:—Persecutions harm in 
fact not the persecuted but the persecutors. To 
the persecuted there remains yet God’s grace, 
love and heaven, but the persecutors load them- 
selves with God’s wrath.— Berens. BrBiE :— 
The whole natural man must, as a scoffer and 
wild man such as Ishmael was, be set aside 
from all righteousness of birth, and devices of 
his own through a renewed obedient will. And 
although that involves a dying and giving up, 
inasmuch as the false nature sinks into the death 
of its own desires and so becomes powerless, yet 
the new awakened sense makes no account of 
that, because it has a hatred against the old man, 
and renounces therefore courageously all im- 
pulses of nature, let them have as holy a seeming 
as they may. Thereby the scoffer becomes in 
his turn a scoffing before the new man. 

Vers. 21-80. Two sorts of children of Abra- 
ham: to which dost thou belong? To the chil- 
dren of the bondwoman or of the freewoman? 
Law or grace? Either—or? 1. The two stand 
indeed in relation to each other (one Father), 
but yet are 2. essentially distinct (two widely 
different mothers}. a. Law—Flesh (— the law- 
man still the carnal man), Grace — Spirit 
(=the carnal man has no pari in it); 6. 
Law-—Bondage, Grace—Freedom.—Christians are 
children, not of the bondwoman, but of the free- 
woman. 1. Rejoice! 2. Consider well !—The 
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Jerusalem above 1. a mother, 2. a mother 
through promise, 3. a free mother.—The cove- 
nant of law a fruitfulmother. (Many depend on 
it, because the natural man remains thereby na- 
tural), but yet the covenant of grace has the 
promise of God.—Christians are children of the 
Jerusalem above. 1. How? Because children 
of the promise. 2. What do they obtain there- 
by? They participate in her condition of free- 
dom.—The Jerusalem above free: 1) not bound 


as 


are members of God’s people not by nature but 
only through promise; 2. they attain heavenly 
inheritance, only in consequence of promise, 
not by their own works. —Christians have 
their type in Isaac; 1. Born as he through 
promise (see above); 2. Persecuted like him, by 
Ishmael, 8. but for all that children of the 
freewoman and therefore alone heirs.—Who ob- 
tains the inheritance? 1) not the natural man. 
but the spiritual; 2) not the son of the bond 


woman but of the freewoman.—Human self-will 
(Hagar, Ishmael), divine counsel; 1) The latter 
permits the former, 2) but still gains the victory. 


to the law = not held to obtaining’ salvation by 
works of the law; 2) not obnoxious to its curse. 
The children of the promise, i. ¢, 1. They 





BH. Admonition to perseverance in Christian freedom—with a threatening allu- 
sion to the pernicious consequences of the opposite course. 


CuaptTer LV. 31—V. 6. 


31 So then [Wherefore],' brethren, we are not children of the [a] bondwoman, but 

ZZ, 4V-1 of the free. Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 

free [Stand fast therefore in the liberty for which Christ made us free, or For free- 

dom Christ made us free. Stand fast therefore],’ and be not entangled again with 

2 [in] the yoke of bondage. Behold, I Paul’ say unto you, that if ye be circumcised 

3 [ic submit to cirewmcision],* Christ shall [will] profit you nothing. For [More- 

over, O¢ continuative] I testify again to every man that is circumcised [who has him- 

4 self circumcised], that he is a debtor to do the whole law. Christ is become of no 

effect unto you [Ye are separated from Christ],° whosoever of you are justified [being 

5 justified] by [in] the law; ye are fallen [fallen away] from grace. For we through 

6 [by] the Spirit wait® for the hope of righteousness by [from] faith. For in Jesus 

Christ [Christ Jesus] neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision ; 
but faith which worketh by [working through] love. 


F Renewed lamentation over the apostasy of the Galatians. Sharp testimony 
against the misleading misrepresentations of his preaching on the part of the 


false teachers. 


Cuaprer V. 7-12. 


7 Ye did run [were running] well; who did hinder’ you that ye should not obey 
8,9 the truth? This [The] persuasion cometh not of him that calleth you. A lit- 
10 tle leaven leaveneth® the whole lump. I [I, for my part] have confidence in [as 
regards] you through [in] the Lord, that ye will be none [in nothing] otherwise 

11 minded: but he that troubleth you shall bear his judgment, whosoever he be. And 
[But] I, brethren, if I yet [still] preach circumcision, why do I yet [still] suffer 
persecution? then is the offence of the cross ceased [the scandal of the cross done 

12 away with]. I would they were even cut off which trouble you [I would that they 
who are unsettling you would even mutilate themselves, or would even cut them- 


selves off from you].” 


1 Ver. 81.—, 5.6. [So B. Dt. Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott, Alford, Lightfoot. "Apa (Rec.) is feebly sup- 

; nwets 6é.—R. - A 
paca Pee weuceet reading is probably that of Lachmann: 77 éAcvOepia nuas Xprords HAcvdpwcev’ oryKeTE odv. 
So $8. which also begins chap. v. with oryjxere. [This reading is supported also by A. B.O. D., and adopted by Usteri, Meyer 
(4th ed., Schmoller ‘mentions the other reading as his) and Alford. Ty ¢Acvdepia, 7 Mas Xprords HArcvOepwcev, oTHKeTe 
obv is supported by D.22 B. K. L., the great majority of cursives, many versions and fathers, and is adopted by Griesbach, 
Riickert, Tischendorf, Wieseler, Ellicott, Wordsworth, Lightfoot (who differs in punctuation however). Between these two 
readings the choice is very difficult. The authorities are so equally divided, and as the verbal difference is slight, the cri- 
tical question resolves itself into this delicate one: whether the transcriber was more likely to have omitted or inserted 
}) be sause of nuas immediately following. Meyer thinks it was inserted, others that it was omitted. The latter opinior 
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seems more probable, and the second reading is preferable on diplomatic grounds. The renderings given above are in ac. 
cordance with the two readings, but minor variations in interpretation are noticed in the Exea. Noves. 
We find besides, ody placed after éAcvOepig, but this is feebly supported ; itis put after omjxere in %, A. B.C. F. On 


this position of the particle, an argument for Lachmann’s punctuation is based, though it is not decisive. 


before quads in OC. K. Ls after it in N, A. B. D. E. F.G. 


Xpuoros is placed 


Lightfoot not only begins a new sentence at oryxere, but, retaining 7, is forced to join the first clause directly with 


ver, 31, and to render: we are sons “of her wh» is free with that freedom which Christ has given us.” 


So Schott and 


Rinck. This seems forced, but Lightfoot’s note on the various readings is valuable.—On the other variations from the E. 


Y., in this verse, see ExzG, Norrs.—R. ] 


3 Ver. 2.—N, omits HavdAos, inserted however by the corrector. 
4 Ver. 2._{Both here and in ver. 3, the reference is not to the fact of having been circumcised, but now resorting to the 


rite as necessary.—R. | 


5 Ver. 4.—[Schmoller renders: abgetrennt setd thr von (der gemeinschaft mit) Christo. 
Vulgate: evacuati estis a. 
“Your union with Christ became void” (so Meyer). It seems both more lively and more 
“the aorists (katnpyjOnre, efemécare) represent the consequences as instanta- 


scarcely admits of a literal translation. 
Hillicott’s paraphrase is good: } 
exact to retain the present in English, since 
neous” (Lightfoot).—R. ] 

6 Ver. 5.—N, has éxdexoueda, N.3 dmexdexdpeda. 


The construction is pregnant, and 
Alford’s “annihilates from Christ” is objectionable. 


T Ver. 7._[Rec. has avéxoe, but the correct reading is €vyéxowe (all MSS., most cursives, and modern editors).—R.] 


8Ver.7.—T 7 aAn@ciapy mel(OecOar is, without ground, deemed spurious by Semler and Kopp. 


IX, A. B. 


Lachmann, Lightfoot, omit 77; retained on good authority by Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott.—R.] 


9 Ver. 9.—AodAozt is a gloss. 


10 Ver. 12.—[See Exee. Norzs, on the meaning of this verse—R, ] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 381. Wherefore, brethren, we are 
not children of a bondwoman.—Paul, after 
the indirect warning in vers. 29, 30, sums up the 
contents of vers. 22 sq. once more, in an exact 
form, appealing to the Christian sense of dignity 
=you will therefore surely not suffer yourselves 
to be reduced to children of the bondwoman. 
[Notice the omission of the article: “not of 
any bondwoman,” Judaism or any form of hea- 
thenism (Licurroot, Meyer, Enurcorr). This 
explanation is more striking and appropriate 
than that of Aurorp, who is disposed to think 
maioxye is anarthrous, because emphatically pre- 
fixed to its governing noun.—R.|—But of the 
free,—therefore ourselves free. This Paul ex- 
pressly states in the following sentence. 

Ver. 1, refers the freedom of Christians to 
Christ; yet the main idea is no longer the fact 
or method of their having become free, but the 
end, namely: +77 éAcevGepia, tor freedom, for 
being and remaining free. Then follows the ad- 
monition itself; or#Kerte, used absolutely, 
without any modifying clause—remain firm. 
[Schmoller follows Lachmann, in beginning a new 
sentence with orjxere; of course if a different 
punctuation is adopted, the verb is modified by 
the preceding clause, without altering its mean- 
ing however. He also takes 77 éAcvdepia as da- 
tive commodi, ‘‘for freedom,’ not instrumental, 
‘‘with freedom” (so Atrorp), It must be re- 
marked that this pointing makes the style very 
abrupt, and that since the stress in this inter- 
pretation rests on for freedom, the end of their 
being made free, so emphatic a thought would 
scarcely be expressed by a dative of doubtful 
force, for as Ligurroor observes, the dative is 
awkward, in whatever way it is taken. Even 
Mayer explains the passage far more satisfac- 
torily, on the theory that the other reading is 
correct. Following this reading, we render: 
‘‘Stand fast therefore in the liberty for” or “with 
which Christ made us free.’”? The prominent 
dative then denotes ‘the sphere in which and to 
which the action is limited’ (Exnicorr); and 
the relative 7 is either dative commodi (WINER, 
Exuicorr) or ablative (instrumental, Lurusr, 
Brza, Catvin). Muynur thinks this latter usage 
is uncommon with Paul. The former is safer. 
The sense is then: therefore stand fast in that 





liberty (which is our state as children of the 


‘|freewoman, and) for which, to remain in which, 


Christ made us free.—R. ] 

Be not entangled again.—As Gentiles they 
had not formerly been under the yoke of the 
Mosaic law, but for all that had certainly (see 
iv. 8) been in bondage; having now become free 
from it by their faith in Christ, they ought not to 
allow themselves to be enslaved again by a yoke. 
[In the yoke of bondage.—‘‘In” it, because 
the thought is of being ensnared; they were to 
stand upright, not to bow to the yoke (Ligur- 
FOOT); ‘‘bondage” was its predominant nature 
(Exuicotr).—R.] All that preceded, doctrinal 
exposition and expostulation, pointed to this ex- 
hortation: to remain free. But just because 
this lies at the foundation of everything preced- 
ing, the brief, plain utterance in this verse suf- 
fices, and the Apostle at once turns to a warning 
menace in case the admonition should not be 
heeded, and the Galatians instead should go so 
far as to submit to circumcision. 

Ver. 2. Behold I Paul say unto you 
that if ye be circumcised.—Rousing per- 
sonal attention with ‘‘Behold” and with the in- 
terposition of his personal authority,* ‘+I Paul,” 
he warns them against the final step, not yet 
taken by them, which would bring them com- 
pletely under the yoke of the law, namely, the 
receiving of circumcision. [It is highly proba- 
ble that some of them had been circumcised, and 
that the present points to the continuance of this 
course of conduct among them (Atrorp, Eu. 
corr). He does not mean that the fact of a 
man’s being a circumcised man would prevent 
his being a Christian, but if after all this instruc- 
tion and warning, they resorted to this rite as 
necessary to salvation, ‘Christ will,” etc.—R. | 
They would then have had no advantage of 
Christ, because they would have sought salvation 
in circumcision and not of Christ.— Will profit 
you nothing.—The future is probably (as in 
ver. 5) to be referred to the wapovoia and the 
establishment of the Messianic kingdom. [So 
Mryer, who finds in this a reference to its near- 
ness. But he is fond of such references. E.ui- 
corr with more propriety says: ‘it simply marks 
the certain result of such a course of practice; 





* [WorpswortH finds here a reference to the false accu- 
sation (ver. 11) that he preached circumcision, and Licur- 
Foor thinks this is probably an indirect refutation of calum< 
nies as well as an assertion of authority.—R.] 
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‘Christ (as you will find) will never profit you 
anything.’ ’’—R. ] 

Ver. 3. Moreover I testify again.—Paul 
strengthens his warning by referring to a further 
consequence of receiving circumcision. It obliges 
to the observance of the whole law; ‘for circum- 
cision makes one a full participant in the cove- 
nant of law, a proselyte of righteousness, and 
the law demands of the one that is held to it its 
complete fulfilment (iii. 10).” Muyur. At the 
same time Paul gives with this a more precise 
explanation of ‘Christ will profit you nothing” 
so much the more certainly will this be the case, 
because a man by receiving circumcision becomes 
a debtor to do the whole law, and therefore 
is not at liberty to persuade himself, that he does 
not mean to erect again the law as a whole, but 
only to accept one point. But all, who are “of 
the works of the law are under the curse,” iii. 
10.—In view of the solemnity of the asseveration 
we must suppose that the false teachers design~ 
edly concealed this perilous consequence of cir- 
cumcision or sought to soften it. ‘ Again” 
alludes to the earlier (second) presence of the 
Apostle. 

Ver. 4. Ye are separated from Christ.— 
“Paul by speaking asyndetically and recurring 
to the second person speaks so much the more 
emphatically and vividly.” —Muryrr.—The verse 
expresses the consequence of becoming ‘a 
debtor to do the whole law” (for év véuq dexatodo- 
Ga: is substantially identically with this). This 
is the xarapy. amd tov Xpiorov which completes 
the explanation of the declaration in ver. 2,— 
Karapycioba: aré twoc, a pregnant expression = 
the connection in which one stands with any one 
is done away, and so one is loose from him.— 
Justification by the law and justification for 
Christ’s sake are mutually exclusive; whoever 
seeks the first falls out of fellowship with Christ. 
Justified, here of course an expression repre- 
senting the view of the persons concerned, who 
think ‘* through the law we shall be justified.’ — 
Ye are fallen away from grace.—Here he 
expressly names the benefit the loss of which 
they suffer by ‘‘being justified in the law” and 
the resulting separation from Christ. A cutting 
contrast: they think that they are being justi- 
fied, but by this very means instead they are 
fallen away from grace, so far is an actual justi- 
fication from being possible in this way.* ’Exrin- 
TELv THG Ydpito¢ opposed to éoryKévar év TH YaprTe 
(Rom. v. 2). 

Ver. 5. For we by the spirit wait for 
the hope of righteousness from faith.— 
“A justification of the judgment passed in ver. 
4 upon those that seek to be justified through 
the law, drawn econtrario, 7. e., from the entirely 
different manner in which Paul and those like 
him wish to be justified.” Muyzr. [*‘ We” ¢. e. 
those who have not sought justification in the 
law, and fallen from grace; the contrast is not 
very strongly marked in the subject however (dé 
is not used), for Paul addresses the Galatians, 
not as those who had fallen, but were in danger 
ef falling, and the subject ‘‘ we” may include 





*[LigHtroor renders ‘are driven forth, are banished with 
Hagar your mother,” but while this meaning of éxmimrecy is 
classical, it is not found elsewhere in New Testament and 
must not be pressed.—R.] 


them also.—R.] I[lveiware is used neither of 
the human spirit in itself, nor of the spirit of 
man enlightened by the Holy Ghost, but of the 
Spirit of God as the objective principle of the 
Christian life. As it is from the Holy Spirit 
working in believers, that the whole Christian 
life proceeds, so in particular the persevering 
Christian hope is thus wrought, of the fulfilment 
of which he also gives pledge (2 Cor. i. 22; v. 5, 

Eph. i. 14; Rom. iii. 11-23). So Wresnuur and 
Mryrer. But of course this hope of future 
righteousness proceeds from the Holy Ghost only 
so far as it rests upon aright basis. This basis 

is then stated in é«x miorewc, which is meant to ex- 
press that Christians ground their hope of future 
righteousness not upon the works of the law, but 
precisely on faith alone, that they hope to be. 
justified not in the law but by faith. [Hx wio- 

Tew¢ does not therefore describe rvebuare (Lu- 

THER), but the latter sets forth the agent: ‘by 
the spirit,” the former the origin or source 
(Schmoller says with less exactness, the ground) 

of their hope. <‘‘By faith’ cannot qualify 
‘‘righteousness,”’ as the order of the E. V. seems 
to indicate.—R.] Ackasooivy is here also of 

course, Righteousness before God == dikaiworc. 

But this is here represented for Christians as 
something future; we are therefore not to un- 
derstand it of that which takes place in time, 

but of the dicaiwore which comes to completion 
only at the final judgment. But it is a difficulty 
that it does not simply read: éArida dun. Eyxouev, 

but éAm. dmexd. whereby the hope itself is pre- 
sented in turn as an object of hope. ’HAmi¢ is 
therefore here to be understood as the object of 

hope, res sperata, as in Col. i. 5; Tit. ii. 18, and 
Otkatoovrvye as genitive of apposition. ’Amex- 
déyeoGat is more precisely not = éArilew itself, 
but = to wait for, to expect perseveringly (W1E- 
SELER). [This view of the passage, which is 
that of WizsELeEr, avoids the seeming pleonasm, 
‘‘wait for the hope,’ but is open to one serious 
objection, viz.: that the genitive is never thus 
used with éAric (MryvER). Besides éAmida arex- 
dex6ue0a is not pleonastic, but forcible and almost 
poetical, the accusative being cognate (Euuicorr). 

The genitive may be regarded as 1) sudjecti; the 
hoped for reward of righteousness, sc. eternal 
life (so Beza, Bengel and most older commenta- 
tors), This avoids the seeming difficulty of 

every other interpretation, viz.: making ‘‘right- 
eousness” future, but it is not in keeping with 
the context, as it introduces and gives promi- 
nence to an adjunct of ‘‘ righteousness,” while 
the ‘passage treats of ‘‘justification.” 2) It 
seems best then to take it as genitive objecti, 7. e. 
the hope of being justified (so Mnyzr, Hiuicort, 
ALFORD, also the versions of Tyndale and Cran- 
mer). This is strictly grammatical and in keep- 
ing with the context. The objection that it 
makes ‘‘righteousness’’ future is easily met, see 
below.—R.] That Paul should here speak of 
the (complete and final) justification, as some 

thing to be expected first in the future, is en- 
tirely accordant with the context. In ver. 4 he 
speaks of such as, being already justified by 
faith, now turn to the law and thereby suffer the 
loss of grace. In order to illustrate the latter, 
he now enforces the truth, that a Christian must 





remain in faith, because only then can he have 
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the hope of justification at the judgment ; faith 
‘yemains the condition of the state of grace, for 
even at the final judgment it is the condition of 
gracious acceptance. [This view contrasts 
Christianity with Judaism, and represents “jus- 
tification as one of those divine results, which 
stretches into eternity, conveying with it and in- 
volving the idea of future blessedness and glorifi- 
cation”? (Exuicorr).—R. ] ; . 

Ver. 6. He now proceeds to justify the wait- 
ing “for the hope from faith” on the part of the 
Christian. For in Christ Jesus = for him 
that is in Christ Jesus, for the Christian, 
neither circumcision availeth anything 
—has no influence in the attainment of justifi- 
cation (in the sense of ver. 5), mor uncircum- 
cision (while the Galatian false teachers laid so 
great stress upon this distinction) ; but faith 
working through love, faith which shows it- 
self operative through love.-—’ Evepyeiobac is always 
middle inthe New Testament. The passive mean- 
ing given by many of the older Catholics, as 
BELLARMINE and Esrivus, in the interest of the 
Catholic system, is therefore incorrect. Refer- 
ence is made to this display of the activity of 
faith through love, in view of the following 
section ver. 18 sq., the theme of which is given 
inouryerse. [Licurroor: ‘These words bridge 
over the gulf which seems to separate the lan- 
guage of St. Paul and St. James. Both assert a 
principle of practical energy, as opposed to a 
barren, inactive theory.” Against the use made 
of this passage by modern Romanist commenta- 
tors who give up the passive sense, such as WIN- 
DIscHMANN, Moutur, Symbolk, see ALFORD and 
Deorrinat Notes below.—R. } 

Ver. 7. Ye were running well.—Short, 
emotional, and therefore asyndetic propositions 
respecting the unhappy alterations which had 
taken place with the Galatians.—The compari- 
son of the Christian walk to a race is, as is well 
known, a favorite one with Paul. The running 
well consisted in obedience to the truth, that is, 
in their going in the true evangelical, way, 
seeking their righteousness in faith.—Paul asks 
in surprise: Who did hinder you ?* 

Ver. 8. He here answers the last assertion to 
himself and them. Certainly, itis not God that 
has turned you away, has brought you upon this 
other way! The intriguing of the false teachers 
is represented as something ungodly. ‘H revo. 
x. T. 4., therefore, is to be translated; The persua- 
ding is not from your caller—God. The calling 
and the persuading are opposed to each other as 
distinct in character; the former is divine ac- 
tivity, the latter not, but essentially human with 
human intention, art, importunity (Muyer).—In 
itself “persuasion” could have also a passive 
signification—the being persuaded, disposition 
to follow; and so many interpreters take it here 
also—obsequiousness towards the false teach- 





*[The verb here used means “to break up a road,” so as to 
render itimpassable. It originally took the dative of the per- 
son, but in the New Testament is followed by an accusative. 
Ligatroor seems to think avéxoev (Rec.) would suit the 
mnetaphor of the stadium better, its meaning being “ to 
beat back,” to hinder with the further idea of thrusting 
back (Etuicorr), but the other reading is too well sup- 
ported. He also remarks that the transcribers seem to have 
taken offence at the word éyxdrrevy, since it is frequently 
altered, e. g. 1 Thess. ii. 18; Acts xxiv. 4.—R.] 
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ers. [In favor of the latter meaning we have 
the support of the Greek expositors, and per- 
haps the paranomasia (meiGeo8a, ver 7). But 
Monyrur, Atrorp, Huticorr prefer the active 
meaning, both because it is better established, 
and because it suits the active meaning of 
‘“‘calleth.” It seems to accord better with ver. 
9 also.—R. | 

Ver. 9. A little leaven.—It is disputed 
whether this refers to doctrine or persons; a lit- 
tle leaven of doctrine, as a few bad men, false 
teachers. Manifestly the former. It is not the 
number of the false teachers that is of account, 
but the influence of their teaching, not the weé6- 
ovreg but the mecouovg. Plainly nothing else 
is meant by ‘‘leaven” than the immediately 
preceding ‘‘persuasion,” for of this, ‘“‘leaven” 
isanimage. As the leaven works into the lump, 
so does the ‘‘ persuasion,” the persuasive, se- 
ducing word into the soul (or into a whole com- 
munity): therefore—even an influence in itself 
apparently insignificant, may nevertheless be 
ruinous to the whole man (or whole community 
of men). [The proverb (quoted also 1 Cor. vy. 6) 
is undoubtedly true both of doctrines and per- 
sons. To which it refers here is extremely 
doubtful. In support of each view the best com- 
mentators may be cited, and the context is not 
decisive, for while ver. 8 may favor the former 
reference, ver. 10 with its individualizing turn, 
favors the latter. Leaven is, as usually, a symbol 
of evil.—R.] This of course contains a warning 
to be on their guard, and to turn back in time, 
and remove the leaven.—The Apostle, in order the 
easier to win them to him, expresses the confi- 
dence which he still continues to have in them. 

Ver. 10. I, for my part,—even though the 
false teachers believe you already won over to 
them.—He knows his confidence to be grounded 
in the Lord. The Lord will doubtless bring it 
to pass and give you the right mind—in the in- 
terest of His cause.—Ovdév GAAO $$ povs- 
oeteis best taken absolutely—that you will not 
be otherwise minded than hitherto, that you will 
not alter your conviction, will notapostatize. It 
is true, a giving way had indeed already begun ; 
but it was as yet only in its incipiency; evi- 
dently Paul deals with them throughout as those 
that are yet wavering, and therefore it may well 
be hoped of them that matters will not come to 
an actual aAAo gpovetyv==change of conviction. 
Up to the present time they are only, as is im- 
mediately expressed, ‘‘troubled.”—He that 
troubleth you—eyery one, who, &. The sup- 
position that the Apostle refers to a leader 
among his opponents well known to himself 
(Erasmus, Luruur, Benexn and others), or 
even to Peter (JmnRomzE), is supported by noth- 
ing in the Epistle. Therefore also whosoever 
he be ought to be understood as entirely gen~ 
eral, and not referred to any eminent consider. 
ation enjoyed by the faise teachers. Undoubt, 
edly, however, Paul means to signify, that no 
consideration whatever could cause him to waver 
in this judgment.—K piu a—God’s sentence of 
condemnation (e.g. Mark xii. 40, Le. xx. 47, 
Rom, ii. 3; xiii, 12); this is conceived as some- 
thing exceedingly irksome, a burden, therefore 
Baordoee. 

Ver. 11. But I, brethren, if I still preach 
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circumcision.—Paul refutes moreover the pre- 
tence of the false teachers, invented to further 
their cause, that he himself elsewhere preached 
circumcision. They had probably appealed, in 
support of their charge, to the circumcision of 
Timothy, which had lately taken place, but 


which by no means took place on the ground of : 


its necessity to salvation (Acts xvi. 3. See 
moreover, the explanation of ii. 4).—«+ Still” 
dates not from a period within his apostolic 
career itself, as though Paul as Apostle had yet 
at one time preached circumcision, which in 
view of the manner of Paul’s conversion and of 
his whole previous course is an unpsychological 
and unhistorical assumption, but it dates from 
his conversion. Why doI still suffer perse- 
cution.—This second é7 is a logical one: what 
reason remains, etc. ?—Then is the scandal 
of the cross done away with.—Apodosis of 
the conditional sentence, ‘“‘if I still preach cir- 
cumceision,”’ for the purpose of demonstrating the 
nullity of the protasis: he would no longer be 
persecuted.—To oxdvd. Tov oravpov more precisely 
=that, which is offensive in the preceding of 
Christ’s death on the cross, namely, that it is 
proclaimed as the only ground of salvation. . Had 
Paul, with this or instead of it, still preached cir- 
éumcision as necessary to salvation, the Jew 
would have seen his law maintained in authority, 
and would not have taken offence at the death on 
the cross, and especially the preaching of it. 
Ver. 12."0¢eAov kat drmoxd6povrar—tThe 
ordinary explanation is: Would that they would 
even have themselves made eunuchs, for which 
partly the middle signification of the future 
aroxépovra: is cited, partly the connection, which 
is thought to point (kai) to a play of words upon 
tepitoy. But, as this would be a bitter turn of 
wit, and as the assumption, that Paul means 
thereby to lash the sexual intemperance of the 
false teachers, is arbitrary, it is not pleasant to 
accede to this explanation. The lexical argu- 
ment, which has the most weight, is the hardest 
to meet; it can only be said that the passive use 
of the future middle, even in the classics, is by 
no means unknown. On the other hand the con- 
nection, which is especially adduced in support 
of this explanation, has not a strictly demonstra- 
tive force, a8 WIESELER remarks. He, itistrue, 
Jays almost too much stress on the absence of an 
actual paronomasia; on the fact that Paul did 
not at least choose éxrelverv, as being a very com- 
mon word among the Greeks for castration, and 
the paronomasia with kararou# (Phil. iii. 238) 
proves at least so much as this, that Paul in op- 
position to such Judaizers, was not particularly 
tender in dealing with mepitouy, for this is a sar- 
castic allusion to mepitou#. On the other hand 
this remark of his particularly is correct, that 
we should then expect instead of avaor. aa allu- 
sion to wepit., the more so, as in ver. 11 repir. is 
not at all alluded to in the light of a demand 
made by them. If we can therefore make up our 
minds to take dmox. as passive, this would be in 
itself entirely suitable, especially for the final 
sentence: Would they were even hewn off—con- 
demned by God (since the reference to excom- 
munication is less congruous). Kai certainly is 
far from necessitating the reference to repir., as 
with either explanation itis alike a climactic par- 


ticle. [Itseems entirely incorrect to take the pas- 
sive sense, for which there is no authority in the 
New Testament. Exurcort, preserves the middle 
sense, and yet avoids the seemingly coarse in- 
terpretation, which is usually given, He ren- 
ders: ‘would even cut themselves off from 
you.” Unfortunately «ai is a climactic particle, 
and this view gives us an anti-climax. In fact 
‘were there no question of taste involved, scarce 
a doubt would arise as to the Apostle’s meaning. 
Have we a right to adopt forced interpretations, 
to avoid a natural one, because it seems to us 
unrefined? As Ligurroot remarks “If it seems 
strange that St. Paul should have alluded to such 
a practice at all, it must be remembered that as 
this was a recognized form of heathen self-devo- 
tion, it could not possibly be shunned in conver- 
sation, and must at times have been mentioned 
by a Christian preacher. The remonstrance is 
doubly significant as addressed to Galatians, 
for Pessinus, one of their chief towns, was the 
home of the worship of Cybele, in honor of whom 
these mutilations were practiced.”” WorpswoRTH: 
‘There would be more hope from their ex-cision, 
than from their circumcision. For then they 
would be excluded from the Jewish congregation, 
they would feel the rigor of the law, they would 
be ashamed of enforcing it on you. Then there 
would be good hope, that they also would joy- 
fully hail and accept the gracious liberty of the 
gospel, and would be joined as sound members to 
the Body of Christ.”—R.]—AvaotartrovrTec, 
unsettling=to bring into tumult, stronger than 
tapdocev. WiEseLER: To render seditious, 
namely, against the order of Christianity, or 
rather against its Lord and King, Christ. — 
[Curysosrom: ‘‘ Well does he say avaorarovvrec, ° 
for abandoning their country and their freedom 
and their kindred in heaven, they compelled 
them to seek a foreign and a strange land; 
banishing from the heavenly Jerusalem and the 
free, and forcing them to wander about as cap- 
tives and aliens.” (From Ligurroor.)—R. | 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Christion Liberty. Respecting the idea of 
Freedom, which Paul in this Epistle maintains 
and vindicates for Christians with such decision 
(from iii. 25 on, substantially this, but more on 
its negative side; in express words in this sec- 
tion), we are to consider that it does not prima- 
rily mean freedom from the accusations and the 
curse of the law (wrath of God, etc.), but, agree- 
ably to the whole polemics of the Apostle, means 
freedom from the claims (requirements) of the 
law, from the obligation of attaching ourselves 
to it, in order by works of the law to seek salva- 
tion (to seek it through these conjointly with 
faith, yes, essentially to seek it through these). 
Too precipitately and too prevailingly does Lu- 
ther, for example, take this freedom, which Christ 
has won, in the former sense, and in this sense 
eulogizes it as the most precious benefit. Un- 
doubtedly, however, freedom in this sense stands 
causally connected with freedom in the other; 
in the first place by the very fact that only he 
who through Christ is delivered from the curse 
of the law, is a Christian, and only to him does 
freedom from the law itself accrue (although 
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strictly speaking this does not belong here) ;— 
and secondly, inasmuch as only to him who does 
not give himself any more into bondage under 
the law, does freedom from its curse also remain 
assured, while conversely, whoever gives up the 
other freedom, loses also this, and thus comes 
into double bondage. Hence it is fully admissi- 
ble to comprehend in the freedom which Paul 
claims for the Christian, his freedom from the 
curse of the law—not exegetically it is true, but 
at least in the practical application of the doc- 
trine. Still more; in the reference to freedom 
from the curse of the law (wrath of God), an en- 
tirely just apprehension of the doctrine is in- 
volved, since Paul contends with such earnest- 
ness for the freedom of the Christians from the 
law, and against the imposing of the law upon 
them, and thus against their being brought 
upon the ground of the righteousness of works, 
for this very reason, that thereby we forfeit also 
our freedom from the curse of the law, and so 
come under this curse, losing thereby the advan- 
tage that we have in Christ, the certainty of the 
grace of God. His strong emphasizing of the 
freedom of Christians has its ground indeed not 
merely in an abstract pride of freedom, leading 
him to feel: Christians now have no longer need 
of allowing themselves to be held in bondage by 
a law, but it is grounded in the doctrinal knowl- 
edge of the loss of salvation, which would result 
from the giving up of that freedom. 

2. Hither the law wholly, or not at all; either Christ 
or the law. The Apostle presents two momentous 
alternatives and thereby sets himself against all 
half courses and their self-deceiving effect. The 
first is: ‘‘ Hither the law wholly—or not at all.” 
Whoever once places himself in one particular 
on the legal ground, cannot stop short with that 
one. For in the first place the law, although a 
whole consisting of many members, is yet a whole 
in which one member depends on another. And 
secondly for this very reason the blessing of 
God is not promised to the observance of one or 
the other part of it, but only to the observance 
of the whole ; whoever therefore will become par- 
taker of the blessing in the way of law, must ob- 
serve the whole law. But if he shrinks from 
undertaking the whole, either because he recog- 
nizes much of it as abolished for the Christian, 
or because much of it is burdensome to him, or 
as he thinks of the impossibility of fulfilling all 
aright, and of the curse which is denounced 
against all short comings, then let him give up 
the legal position altogether. This suggests 
then the other alternative: ‘Hither Christ or 
the law.” The two ‘do not match,” i. e. who- 
ever will be justified by works of law, thereby 
renounces virtually, and ought therefore to re- 
nounce formally the consolations of grace in 
Christ; for in so doing he does not seek his 
righteousness in Christ, but rejects Him. Com- 
monly however man would be glad to take the 
latter with the former, would at least, with- 
out building upon it, be well content with the 
free grace of God, as the complement of his im- 
perfect righteousness of works; but in vain—the 
sentence is: Fallen away from grace !—‘‘ This 
text, vers. 2 and 4, isa true touchstone, by which 
we may securely and certainly judge all manner 
of doctrines, works and ceremonies of all men. 
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Whoever now, be they Papists, Turks, Jews, 
sectaries,—or whoever they may be, teach, that 
anything is necessary to salvation besides faith 
in Christ, they hear in this place the sentence of 
the Holy Ghost pronounced against them by the 
Apostle, namely, that Christ profiteth them noth- 
ing. But if St. Paul can venture to pass so ter- 
rible a judgment against the law and circumci- 
sion, which God Himself has given, what kind 
of judgment would he utter upon the chaff and 
the dross of men’s ordinances? Wherefore this 
text is such a thunderclap, that by right the 
whole papal realm should be astounded and ter- 
rified thereat.” LurHer. 

3. “ Waiting for the hope of righteousness.” Jus- 
tification, on one hand, is a benefit to be obtained 
even now, but on the other hand, that which we 
now obtain is not yet the whole, not yet the con- 
summation. But the justification of the Christian 
in the present is not on this account in any way 
an illusion, nor is the joyful certainty, which 
faith has, of being justified in Christ, prejudiced. 
On the contrary the believer knows very well 
that at first he can only have this benefit in a 
measure corresponding to the imperfection of the 
present dispensation. The joyfulness of faith 
would be beclouded if the hope of consummation 
in eternity, in spite of all present imperfection, 
did not essentially appertain to faith, as certain 
hope. Hoping and waiting include, it is true, a 
negative element, a not yet having; but they also 
include essentially a positive element, the cer- 
tainty that what is not yet possessed will never- 
theless be attained, and this positive element is 
derived from nothing else than faith. Hope is 
grounded in faith—but never in our works; 
faith is therefore not only necessary in the be- 
ginning, but remains so perpetually ; if we lose 
it, we lose hope also. 

4, Faith, Hope, Love. Faith, that has hope, 
is the one thing that characterizes the Christian, 
to which is added Love. As in hope faith be- 
comes a waiting faith, mlotic amexdeyouévn, so 
through love does it become an active faith, 7. 
évepyouuévn, t @., the évépyeca does not first 
through love come into faith, but rather faith 
manifests in this love its own indwelling energy; 
had it no such évépyeva in itself, there would be 
no such result as love, and where this energy is 
wanting to it, because it is a mere nominal faith, 
there is no such result. Even so the capacity of 
waiting does first come into faith, not through 
hope, but on the contrary, because this inheres 
in faith, from faith emanates hope.—The Catholic 
doctrine of a fides caritate formata, as the condi- 
tion of justification, has of course not the least 
support in this passage; for the simple reason 
that ‘“‘ working through love”’ affirms something 
enirely different: ‘‘non per caritatem formam 
suam accipere vel formari fidem, sed per caritatem 
operosam vel efficacem esse ap. docet.”” CALOvVIUS. 
Nor can it be concluded from this passage that 
the Apostle would make love the principle of 
justification together with faith. See the Ex- 
EGETICAL Nores above, but especially Lutunr, 
who has so truly apprehended the significance 
of our passage: ‘‘ Paul treats not in this place 
of what Faith accomplishes before God, as how 
one becomes righteous before God; for this he 
has done at full length above; but he says just 
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_ here at the end, as it were for a short conclusion, 
what is a true Christian life; in Christ such a 
faith alone avails,-which is no feigned, hypo- 
critical one, but a true living faith. Now such a 
faith is one that exercises itself and perseveres 
in good works through love. For this is nothing 
else than to say: Whoever will be a true Chris- 
tian man and in Christ’s Kingdom, he must for- 
sooth have a true faith. But now assuredly the 
faith is not sound, where the works of love do 
not follow after. Therewith he shuts out from 
the Kingdom of Christ all hypocrites, both on 

- the right hand and on the left; on the right all 
Jews and work-saints, but on the left all sloth- 
ful and secure folk, who say: If faith without 
works makes righteous, then God requires noth- 
ing of us than only that we believe, therefore we 
are permitted to do what we list.” 

5. Love does not overlook perversion of doctrine. 
Certain as it is that faith, active through Jove, is 
part of the Christian Jife, yet over against those, 
who destroy faith by perversion of doctrine, in- 
dulgence for love’s sake, is not in place, but 
earnestness and severity (comp. the remarks of 
Lur#eR upon this, in the Homitetican Norss, 
ver. 10). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 1. LurHer:—Let us learn to count this 
our freedom, most noble, exalted and precious, 
which no emperor, no prophet, nor patriarch, 
no angel from heaven, but Christ, God’s Son, 
hath obtained for us; not for this, that He might 
relieve us from a bodily and temporal subjection, 
but from a spiritual and eternal imprisonment of 
the cruellest tyrants, namely, the law, sin, death, 
devil, &c.—Those that will be secure and snore 
on without care, these will not keep this free- 
dom. For Satan is to the light of the Gospel 
hostile above measure, 7. ¢., to the doctrine of 
grace, freedom, consolation and life. Therefore, 
where he is aware that it is about to dawn, he 
keeps no holiday, but sets himself speedily with 
allmight against it. [Cantvin:—He reminds them 
that they ought not to despise a freedom so pre- 
cious. And certainly it is an invaluable blessing, 
in defence of which it is our duty to fight, even 
to death. If men lay upon our shoulders an un- 
just burden, it may be borne; but if they en- 
deavor to bring our conscience into bondage, we 
must resist valiantly, even to death. If men be 
permitted to bind our consciences, we shall be 
deprived of an invaluable blessing, and an insult 
will be, at the same time, offered to Christ, the 
author of our freedom.—R.. ] 


[Cowrer :—This is a liberty unsung 

By poets, and by senators unpraised ; 
Which monarchs cannot grant, nor all the powers 
Of Earth and Hell confederate take away: 
A liberty which persecution, fraud, 
Oppression, prisons, have no power to bind; 
Which whoso tastes can be enslaved no more. 
? fis liberty of heart, derived from Heaven, 
Bought with His blood who gave it to mankind. 

i * * The oppressor holds 
His body bound; but knows not what a range 
His spirit takes, unconscious of a chain, 
And that to bind him is a vain attempt, 
Whom God delights in, and in whom He dwells.—R.] 


Ver. 2. Luruznr:—Under the sun there is no 
more hurtful or poisonous thing, than the doc- 








trine of human laws and works, that are received 
in the imagination of thereby obtaining forgive- 
ness of sins. For they take away in one heap 
the truth of the gospel and Christ Himself. 

Ver. 38. ‘A debtor to do the whole law.” If 
we overlook this chance, and Moses begins in one 
particular to rule over us, we must thereafter be 
wholly and entirely subject to his power, whether 
we will or not. Therefore, to be brief, we can- 
not, yea, ought not, nor will not suffer, that any 
one should hang any one fraction of Moses’ law 
[ Gesetzlein Mosis] upon our neck. 

Ver. 4. “Ye are separated from Christ.””— 
How could one speak more powerfully against 
the law? What can or will any one bring up 
against this mighty thunderclap? It is not pos- 
sible that the gospel and the law can dwell and 
rule in one heart at the same time with one an- 
other, but of necessity either Christ must yield to 
the law or the law to Christ. Therefore, when 
thou fanciest that Christ and confidence in the 
law might dwell together with one another in thy 
heart, thou art of a certainty to believe and know, 
that in thy heart not Christ, but the very devil 
dwells and keeps house, who under the form of 
Christ accuses and terrifies thee, and demands 
that thou through the law and thine own works 
shouldst make thyself righteous; for the true 
Christ has not that way.—Even as one that falls 
out of a ship, let it happen as it may, must cer- 
tainly drown in the sea; even so can it not be 
otherwise than that whoever falls away from 
grace, must be condemned and lost.—If those fall 
away from Grace, that will be justified by the 
law of God, beloved, whither will those fall that 
will be justified through human ordinances, their 
vows and merits? Into the deep abyss of hell, 
to the devil. 

Ver 5. Sprenrr:—Faith is not merely the be- 
ginning of our salvation, so that we must receive 
the first grace from God, and afterwards earn 
the rest ourselves, but all remaining gifts of 
grace and glory are alone expected and bestowed 
from faith.—LurHer :—This is an admirable, 
noble consolation, wherewith all wretched, per- 
plexed hearts, that feel their sin and are terri- 
fied thereat, are mightily holpen against all the 
fiery darts of the devil. For when the eonscience 
has to wrestle and strive in such distress and 
perplexity, it becomes terrified and anxious, and 
the feeling of sin, of God’s wrath and of death 
isso great that it seems as if there were neither 
righteousness nor salvation to hope for. Then 
is ittime to say: Dear brother, thou wouldst be 
glad to have such a righteousness, as might be 
felt, whereof thou mightest have joy and com- 
fort, even as sin lets itself be felt and stirs up 
terror and despond; now that cannot be done, 
but do thou labor on, that the righteousness, 
which thou hastin hope, and which is yet hidden, 
may surpass the sin which thou feelest; and 
know, that it is not such a righteousness as lets 
itself be seen or felt, but as to which one must 
hope that in is time it will be reached. There- 
fore thou art not to judge after the feeling of sin, 
but according to the promise and doctrine of 
faith, through which Christ is promised to thee, 
that he may be thy perfect and everlasting right- 
eousness.—STARKE : — Waiting comprehends in 
it; a believing assurance of certain attainment 
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of the thing hoped for, a high estimation of the 
same, a continual remembrance thereof, an ar- 
dent longing thereafter, a joy in the apprehen- 
sion of future felicity, a patient expectation, an 
abstinence from all that stands opposed to the 
purity and steadfastness of such hope.—Those 
that will be righteous by the law have nothing 
more to expect of Christ but believers have yet 
glorious benefits to hope from him. 

Ver. 6. Luraur:—St. Paul points out here 
what is the fashion of the Christian life, namely, 
that it is nothing else than, inwardly, faith to- 
wards God and, outwardly, love and works to- 
wards our neighbor, so that a man becomes per- 
fectly a Christian, inwardly by faith towards 
God, who does not need our works, and out- 
wardly by works towards men, whom our faith 
can help nothing, but our works and our love.— 
Of faith, what it is, what its inward hidden na- 
ture, power, work and office is, has he treated 
above, where he says that faith makes us right- 
eous before God. But here he conjoins it with 
love and works, 2. e. he speaks of its works and 
office, which it outwardly and publicly accom- 
plishes, that it is the stirrer up to good works 
and to love, yea not alone the stirrer up, but the 
true doer and workmaster of all good works.— 
There stands St. Paul and says outright, that 
faith, which worketh by love, makes a Christian, 
says not that cowls, fasts, distinct attire or 
genuflections make a Christian.—Anything else, 
be it called what it may, makes no one a Chris- 
tian: only faith and love do so. See also above 
in the Doorrinat Notes. 

Ver. 7. In StarKke:—Running in religion is 
good, running well still better, to accomplish the 
race best of all. To-a Christian life there ap- 
pertains standing and walking: standing, that 
one may not fall, walking, that one may not 
stand still, which is commonly linked with a 
going back.—LuruEer:—These words are very 
comforting, for Christians have ever this temp- 
tation, to imagine that their life is an idle and 
sleepy matter, it seems more a creeping than a 
running. But so far as they remain steadfast in 
the wholesome doctrine, walk in the Spirit and 
wait on their vocation, they should in no wise 
trouble themselves, although it seems as if their 
work and doing went slowly on, and crept rather 
than walked. But our master, God, judges far 
otherwise. What seems to us slow walking, 
seems to Him quick and swift running, item, 
what we count for mournfulness, suffering, death 
etc., that is with Him joy, laughing and blessed- 
ness.—‘‘ Who did hinder you?” And now they 
supposed, forsooth, that all their matters were 
going most prosperously and most swiftly along. 
—Hupinerr :—Have a care, pilgrim! on the way 
to heaven there are mary stumbling blocks.— 
Hearest thou the sirens sing and the robbers 
whistle? Finish thou thy course with joy, let 
not the threatening and flattering of the world 
lead thee astray! The Lord is with thee!— 
Lancer :—Beware of all credulousness, especially 
in spiritual things, which concern the well-being 
of the soul! Let a doctrine wear ever so good a 
guise, it must nevertheless be tested by God’s 
word. 

Ver. 8. LurHer:—The devil is a prince of 
persuaders. He can so blow up and magnify the 
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very smallest sins, that he who is tempted, 
thinks nothing else than that they are so great 
and terrible sins, as are worthy the punishment 
of eternal death. Then is it high time that we 
comfort such a disturbed soul in such wise as St. 
Paul has here done, saying to it, that such per- 
suasion is not of Christ, since it gainsays the 
word of the gospel, which depicts Christ to us, 
not as an accuser, but as meek and compassion- 
ate, a Saviour and Comforter. 

Ver. 9. Hzpinerr :—The least particle of evil 
infects, a single spark kindles a forest. Away 
with it! But O ye careless! is it a small thing 
to you, to be corrupted through idle talk and 
companyings, through poison of lies against 
Christ ? 

Ver. 10. LurHer:—Has St. Paul done right 
in saying: I have a good confidence towards 
you, while yet the Holy Scripture forbids that 
we should have confidence in man? Answer: 
Faith and Love both believe, yet is the belief of 
the two not directed upon one thing. The faith 
is directed towards God, therefore it cannot be 
deceived: but love believes man, therefore is it 
often and greatly deceived. But yet the faith 
that love has is such a needful thing in this 
present life, that without it this life cannot at 
all continue. For if no man trusts nor believes 
another, what would this life upon earth be- 
come? Christians out of love believe people 
easier than the subtle children of the world are 
wont to do. For that believers trust people and 
expect good of them, that is beautiful fruit of 
the Holy Ghost and faith. But the Christian 
adds: In the Lord=so far do I trust you and 
expect good of you, as the Lordis in you and ye 
in Him, that is, so far as ye abide in the truth.— 
We must diligently distinguish doctrine from 
life. Doctrine is heaven, life the earth. In life 
there is sin, error, discord. Here love should 
pass by and overlook, should forbear; here 
should forgiveness of sins bear sway, yet so that 
one should not wish to uphold such sin and error. 
But with doctrine it is quite another thing, for it 
is holy, pure, ummixed, heavenly, divine; there- 
fore can we not suffer it, that any one should 
distort it even in the least particular. Whoever 
will alter or adulterate it, against such a one 
there is neither love nor compassion. 

Ver. 11. St. Paul holds that for a certain sign, 
that it is not and cannot be the true gospel, if it 
is preached in peace and in quietness and is not 
gainsayed nor persecuted. On the other hand, 
the world, when it sees that from the preaching 
of the gospel great rumors, divisions, scandal 
and tumults follow, holds that for a certain size 
that such teaching is heretical and seditious.— 
To murderers, thieves and other evil-doers grace 
is shown; on the contrary the world deems that 
no more evil, mischievous people are to be found 
than Christians; therefore it also persuades it- 
self that they can never have punishment and 
torment enough inflicted on them.—As long as 
persecutions and suffering endure, the state of 
the church is good. The church must suffer per- 
secution, if the gospel is purely preached. For 
the gospel goes about to preach alone God’s com: 
passion, grace, glory and praise, and on the 
other hand discovers the devil’s craft and malice. 





Where the gospel comes it cannot be otherwise, 
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there must follow the scandal of the cross; 
where that does not come to pass, there certainly 
the devil is not yet fairly hit, but only a little 
grazed.—May God be surety that the offence of 
the cross do not cease, which would soon come 
to pass, if we only preached, what the prince of 
this world with his members would be glad to 
hear, namely, how to be justified and saved by 
one’s own works. [The offence of the cross. 1. 
It asks men to humble their pride and take salva- 
tion as a free gift; this is a great scandal. 2. It 
sometimes seems to cease: 3. It never does.—R. | 
The homiletical uses of the single verses, especi- 
ally 1-9, are easily suggested by the sententious 


the Christian, to stand fast in the true freedom.— 
Vers. 7-12. How are we to rescue those whe 
stand in danger of apostacy? 1. By bringing to 
their minds their earlier life in communion with 
God; 2. by warning against the destruction to 
which they are hastening, vers. 9,10; 38. by 
the testimony of our own walk and perseverance 
in fellowship with God through Christ, ver. 11. 
For vers. 1-6 at New Year. Franrz :—A good 
counsel at the New Year for all, who will 
strengthen their inward life: 1, Stand fast in the 
freedom, wherewith Christ hath made us free; 
2. lose not Christ and fall not away from grace; 
8. wait in the Spirit through faith for the right- 





eousness that is to be hoped for; 4. walk in 


character of the greater part. 
faith which worketh by love, 


Vers. 1-6 From Lisco:—The care taken by 


Extended exhortation to the Galatians, instead of turning back from Faith 
to works of the Law, to give activity to their Faith (in a right understand- 
ing of Christian freedom) by ministering Love, as the best fulfilment of the 


Law. 


Cuapter V. 18—VI. 10. 


1. More general—reverting to the principle of ethical opposition between Spirit and Flesh, in a 
discussion, partly didactic. 


(Chap. v. 18-24.) 


(Vers. 16-24.--Epistle for 14th Sunday after Trinity.) 


13 For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty [ye were called unto liberty, 
brethren] ;' only wse not liberty [or your liberty] for an occasion to the flesh, but 

14 by [or by means of your] love serve one another. For all the [the whole] law is 
5 fulfilled’ in one word,’ even in this; Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. But 
if ye bite and devour one.another, take heed that ye be not consumed one of an 
other. This I say then [Now I say], Walk in [by]° the Spirit and ye shall not ful- 
fill the lust of the flesh. or the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh: and [for] these are contrary [opposed] the one to the other; so that 
ye cannot do the things that ye would [that’ ye may not do what things ye would]. 
But if ye be led of [by] the Spirit, ye are not under the law. Now the works of the 
flesh are manifest, which are these [of which kind are],° adultery [omit adultery], 
fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness [wantonness], idolatry, witchcraft [sorcery], 
hatred [hatreds], variance [strife], emulations [jealousy], wrath, strife, seditions, 
heresies [caballings, dissensions, factions], envyings, murders," drunkenness, revel- 
lings, and such like: of the which I tell you before, as I have also told you in time past 
[I forewarn you as I did forewarn you], that they which do such things [as these]? 
22 shall not inherit the kingdom of God. But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
23 longsuffering, gentleness [benignity], goodness, faith [or trustfulness], Meekness, 
24 temperance: against such [as these] there is no law. And [Now]” they that are 

Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the [its] affections and lusts. 


16 
17 


18 
19 


20 
21 


‘ . i bs ( dof the clause. The aorist 
1 .13.—[It seems better to retain the Greek order, which places 45¢A¢0¢ at the en 
en ie aa be rendered by the English perfect, but Ellicott gives the simple past tense as above.—R. | 
2 Ver. 14.—Rec: mAnpovra. The correct reading is that of Lachmann, Tischendorf: remAnpwrar. SoN.[A. B.C. and 


poe re before év évt Adyw is not sufficiently supported 

3 ’ — De ‘ore €v evi Ao : . : ; 

4 hb ‘a Tighttoot: “ The Pecalved text has éavrév which some would retain against the authority of the best MSS, 
on the round that it was altered by scribes ignorant of this usage of ¢avrod for the first and second persons. The case 
: t to the New Testament seems to stand thus; that whereas (1) in the plural we always find éavrar 


however with respec 
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efc., Never HMaV adTOV, buaV avTor etc., a 


i 5 thority of the best MSS. 
ee ee ei the instrumental dative (Schmoller). In either case “by” not 


5 Ver. 16—[Ivevuart. The normal dative (Meyer); 


“in’—R. 


s mere reflexives, yet (2) in the singular there is not one decisive instance of ¢avrod 


being mostly against it. See A. Buttmann, p. 99.”—R.] ~ 


6 Ver. 17.—Tadra yap is to be preferred to tatra 6é, as better attested. [The latter which is the reading of the Rec., 


and Lachmann is probably a correctlon, 


to avoid the repetition of yép. The Rec. and Lachmann algo read dvtix. aAAjAovs, 


on insufficient authority ; %. K.L : the order is reversed in most MSS. and by the best modern editors.—R. ] 


7 Ver 17._[ Iva is considered telic here as usually, by the best commentators. 


Exze. Norrs.—RX.] 


“So that” must be rejected. See 


8 Ver. 19.—[°A has here a classifying force (Ellicott)—R.] 
9 ver To Move of the Ree, is to i sejecton with Lachmann, Tischendorf. [SoX.A.B.C. Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, 


Wordsworth, Lightfoot.—R. ] 


10 Ver. 20.—Rec : épers, fAou; the singular changed into the plural, apparently on account of the neighboring plurals. 


&. has epus, Gyadoe. } F 
meaning of the words in these lists of vices and virtues, 


(The variations are great; the best editors now adopt the singular in both these cases. On the 
see Exec. Nores.—R.] 


1 Ver. 21.—®édvor is to be retained, the preponderance of authority is in its favor. [Omitted in X. B. by Tischendorf, 
bracketted by Lachmann, Alford and Lightfoot. Retained by Meyer and Ellicott, on the authority of A.C. D. BE. F. G. K., 
most cursives and versions. The similarity in sound to the preceding word is quite as much an argument for retaining as 


for rejecting it.—R.] 


18 Ver. 21.—[T.a rovadra. “Such things as these,” “all such things.” “The article with tovodros denotes a known 
person or thing, or the whole class of such, but not an undefined individual out of the class; as in that case To.odros is an- 


arthrous” (Ellicott). So in ver. 23.—R. 


18 Ver. 24.—[A é must be rendered “now” or “but”, not “and.” The two classes of deeds have been set forth, and 


this verse is a practical application.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 18. For ye were called unto liberty, 
brethren.—‘‘For”: Paul justifies the strong 
expression, he has used in ver. 12, against the 
false teachers. They deserved this rebuke, for— 
they seek to deprive you of your freedom, and 
yet—ye are called to that (by God through your 
conversion to Christ); therefore they strive 
against the counsel and will of God Himself.— 
To this thought: ‘ye were called unto liberty,” 
Paul however now adds a restriction, a warning 
against misunderstanding and misuse of this 
liberty (which in all that precedes he had vindi- 
cated with such decision for Christians, and 
which he had made it their duty not to surrend- 
er): only use not your liberty for an oc- 
casion to the flesh, pévov py «7.4. We 
must supply, say tpétere—Turn not, use not 
liberty as a pretext for the flesh—let not the flesh 
(your sinful human nature) obtain in this free- 
dom (from the law) an occasion to pretend that 
it is therefore now allowed to man to do what he 
will, and therefore it also may claim indulgence 
with its sinful lusts. This of course would be an 
entire perversion of Christian freedom, were the 
flesh thus allowed to take advantage of it. The 
antithesis shows distinctly, what Paul regards as 
the essence of the sarcical state; not by any 
means the corporeal nature, properly so 
called, but the selfish Egoism. For he exhorts: 
but by your love serve one another; love 
being conceived as the means of serving.— 
AovActev in happy antithesis to the éAevepia of 
Christians. Christians are not to be servants to 
the law; in this sense they are free; but on the 
other hand this freedom does not exclude but in- 
cludes dovactevv in the sense of ‘‘serving one an- 
other. [Ligurroor: ‘‘ Both aydryc and dovAetete 
are emphatic. St. Paul’s meaning may be ex- 
pressed by a paraphrase thus; ‘you desire to be 
in bondage: I too recommend to you a bondage, 
the subservience of mutual love. Temper your 
liberty with this bondage, and it will not degener- 
ate into license’.”—R. ] 

With this verse a new section, of course, be- 
gins, but it is incorrect to begin here, as is vari- 
ously done, a second or third main division. 
Above all it is not to be supposed that the Apostle 
henceforth addresses himself to those Galatian 
Christians who had held fast the principle of 





evangelical freedom; on the contrary he has 
throughout the whole Epistle the same individuals 
in mind, namely, those led astray by Judaism, 
and his present exhortation also is immediately 
connected with the leading thought of the Epistle. 
How nearly? This he, himself, plainly sets forth 
in the first place with udévov uy: the energetic ad- 
monition to the maintenance of freedom reccives 
its needful complement in the warning against 
misuse of the same, by the reference to its ethi- 
cal character.—But this is unquestionably only 
one side, hardly more than the mere point of at- 
tachment. Paul gives his exhortation to service- 
able love not merely as a precaution in case the 
Galatians, perceiving the inadmissibleness of the 
legal position, should desire to return to the 
freer one, but this also belongs, together with 
the entire explication which it receives in the 
following verses, to the polemics against their 
present erroneous view Tothat legalism, which 
he combatted, as slighting faith, and surrender- 
ing itself into false bondage, he opposes as the 
truth, ‘‘the fulfilling of the law” by the activity 
of faith in love (comp. ver. 6), where we make 
ourselves servants, more generally in a walk by 
the Spirit, in which one is free from the law in 
the very ‘‘fulfilling” of it (vers. 14, 18, 28). 
He is the more earnest in holding this up to 
them, because the Galatians especially, in spite 
of (or on account of ) their legal zeal, were want- 
ing in this fulfilment of the law through a walk 
by the Spirit, a fulfilment which obliges Chris- 
tians also (comp., especially ver. 15). The same 
persons who wanted to impose the law upon 
themselves, were content to be lacking in that 
which is the heart of the law; those who wished 
to make themselves servants to the law, would 
not be servants to one another. It was therefore 
of moment, to exclaim to these: Behold, what 
you need, is not in any way to turn yourselves 
away from faith, as if this were too little, to the 
law, but simply to make faith active through a 
walk in the Spirit, in love. Comp. ver. 6, and 
also chap. vi., where the more detailed exhorta- 
tions follow. We thus see plainly how impossi- 
ble it is to disconnect. this section from the pre- 
ceding one, how on the other hand it concurs 
with the entire polemics of the Apostle, nay, 
how these find in it their true, convincing cul- 
mination.—It is of course incorrect to oppose 
this section, as hortatory, to the preceding part 
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of the Epistle, as didactic, for this reason that the 
preceding part also includes exhortation (espe- 
cially ver. 1); this however was dogmatic, and 
now comes ethical exhortation. Unquestionably 
therefore this section might with some propriety 
be called the Ethical part, in distinction from the 
Doctrinal; but if by this were meant, as com- 
monly, that Paul now leaves the controversy 
concerning the relation of the Law to Faith, and, 
having no longer in mind the defection of the 
Galatian churches, merely proceeds to’ exhort to 
a walk of Christian morality, with reference to 
ethical short-comings, this too must be deemed 
incorrect according to what has been remarked. 
Moreover, even if such a distinction into a dog- 
matic and an ethical part is not unwarranted in 
fact, it is at all events not exact in form; this 
section cannot be formally contrasted with all 
that precedes. For certainly the discourse pro- 
ceeds without interruption; Paul is speaking 
hortatively to the Galatians (especially from 
ver. 1 on), but on the ground of the doctrinal 
exposition, and now he merely gives a sudden 
ethical turn to this exhortation, bringing, as has 
been remarked, the whole to an appropriate con- 
clusion. * 

Ver. 14. For the whole law is fulfilled.— 
It is not easy to determine either the meaning of 
this clause, or its connection with what precedes. 
The first explanation, which offers itself on ac- 
count of év évi Adyw, taken rAnpotTac as= 
avakegadaovral, comprehenditur, as Rom. viii. 9. 
[So Luruer, Canvin, OusHausEN, ef a/.—R.] But 
this must be rejected as lexically untenable. 
Besides with the reading [now generally adopt- 
ed], tewA7Zpwrac it becomes at once incorrect. 
—aAs little does véuov mAnp. have here the same 
sense as in Matt. v. 17=to bring out, to make 
evident the deeper sense, the ideal substance in 
distinction from the literal form. Doubtless it is 
not a wAnpovv in the doctrine that is here in ques- 
tion, and in reality, if wAyp. were taken in this 
sense, the explanation would come back again to 
the one already disapproved, namely, that the 
commandment of love to our neighbor is the sub- 
stance of 6 ta¢ vépmoc, since that which is sub- 
stance, in another aspect, is also foundation. 
TlAnpoty is to be understood of fulfilment by 
deed, conformity, satisfacere legit. [Huuicorr: 
«The perfect mwemAgpwra suitably points to the 
completed and permanent act.”—R.] It is pe- 
culiar then, no doubt, that this is said to be in 
one word, év évi Ady, and this to be re- 
garded as an abbreviated expression for: By 
conformity to the one word, precept (from Ley. 
xix. 18), immediately follows: Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.—[ Mrnyer: ‘‘Neigh- 
bor is for the Christian, who rightly (Matt. v. 17) 
applies this Mosaic command to himself, his fel- 
low-Christian (comp. ver. 13, aAAfAoc), as for 





*[On the division of the Epistle, see Introd. 34. While we 
must guard against too formal division of the Epistle, we 
may distinguish it into parts without separating them or 
breaking the current of thought. The memory is much as- 
sisted by the convenient division of Ligurroor: personal, 
doctrinal and practical. Whether the last named part be- 
gins with ver. 1, or here, is perhaps immaterial, since such 
distinction into parts involves neither the supposition that 
the Apostle made such formal distinction, nor an arbitrary 
view of the Epistle as a whole. We may mar the unity 
quite as much by insisting on too strict sub-division into 
sections.—R.] 
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the Jew it was fellow-Jew; but how little this is 
to be taken as excluding any one whatever, is shown 
by the whole spirit of Christianity, which finds 
its most beautiful expression in the case of the 
Samaritan (Luke x.); Paul himself was such a 
Samaritan toward Jew and Gentile.”—R.] But 
how far does Paul declare obedience to the one 
commandment of love to our neighbor, an obedi- 
ence to the whole law? Not in the sense in 
which Love is styled rAgpapa vouov (Rom, xiii. 
8-10). Nearly related as the two passages ap- 
pear to be, they must by no means be confounded. 
For in Rom. xiii. it is expressly stated what is 
to be understood by véuoc, namely, the indivi- 
dual commandments of the Decalogue which re- 
spect conduct towards our neighbor, and love is 
called the tAfpwua of those, because, whoever 
has the dispositions of love, and in truth only such 
a one, will of course fulfil also the duties of love 
commanded by the law. But that “the whole 
law”’ in this passage is not to be arbitrarily turned 
into “second table of the Decalogue,” nor even 
interpreted generally = Moral law, is plain; 
on the contrary, it doubtless signifies nothing 
else than: the whole Mosaic law. But in the 
second place it is also clear, that Paul cannot 
mean to say, that in love to our neighbor is 
found the pledge of the fulfilment of the whole 
law. For this latter Paul has not at all in mind, 
it is precisely the opposite that he is aiming at; 
his meaning is, that on him who does this there 
is no future requirement made in respect to ob- 
servance of the law, that from this he is free. 
The sense of werAfpwrat can therefore only be: 
He is to be regarded as if he had fulfilled the 
law, and therefore the law can exact nothing 
further of him. By no means therefore is the 
commandment of love to our neighbor regarded 
by Paul as the summary of the whole law; this 
would be entirely incorrect. He will rather say 
this, that if any one fulfils this, all the rest comes 
no more into account; of course, with reference 
to his emphatic demonstration in what precedes, 
that the law has lost its binding force for the be- 
liever. If the believer now does not take this 
faith to be a dead one, but quickens it through 
love, he has done all; there can be of further 
claims of the law upon him no mention, but he 
ought on the other side to have and exercise love, 
for only then can he regard himself as free from 
the claims of the whole land besides, only then, 
in fact, is he a believer.—If it is asked how Paul 
could view the whole law as fulfilled in love to 
our neighbor, especially without even mentioning 
love to God, this question is mostly raised with 
the understanding that he means to designate the 
commandment of love to our neighbor as the 
summary, or the fulfilment of it as the condition 
and principle of the fulfilment of the whole law; 
and if he meant it so, his assertion must unques- 
tionably be declared unwarranted.* (Where the 








* [Schmoller probably means to make an argument ab im- 
possibili here, but the form of it is not pleasing. Certainly 
it were better to say: Paul could not mean this, for it is con- 
trary to the teachings of his Master and inconsistent with 
his own statements elsewhere. Mryrer remarks: “ That, by 
citing only the command of love to our neighbor, Paul does 
not exclude the command of love to God, is self-evident to 
the Christian consciousness from the necessary connection 
of love to God and to our neighbor (comp.1 Jno. iv. 20; 1 
Cor. viii. 1-3); the context (vers. 18-15) led Paul to speak of 
the latter only.”—R.] 
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former is in question, Jesus in Matt, xxii. 34 sq. 
places the two commandments together; and 
where the latter, Paul, Rom, xiii., restricts the law 
to the second table.) But this understanding of 
his proposition has been already designated as 
incorrect. He doubtless means to say: Of him 
who has love to his neighbor the law can exact 
nothing more. The question, rightly stated, is 
therefore only this: How could Paul attribute to 
love towards our neighbor so eminent a position, 
that he designates him whe should fulfil it as 
free from all else? Must he not also, nay, above 
all, demand of the believer a fulfilling of the 
commandment of love to God, and could he, ex- 
cept on condition that both were found in a man, 
esteem it equivalent to a fulfilment of the whole 
law? Asto this it is simply to be remarked, 
that (1) he conceives Faith as essentially com- 
prehending love to God, and (2) cannot conceive 
love to our neighbor without love to God, and 
therefore in demanding the former from Chris- 
tians, he of course does not mean to release them 
from the latter. He does not, however, mention 
love to God, for his exhortation has not respect 
to a merely inward fulfilling of the law, belong- 
ing to the disposition, but to that fulfilling of the 
law which comes into manifestation, and shows 
itself forth in the walk, to the true ethical con- 
duct of the life, and especially of the common 
life, and this rests upon love to our neighbor. 
Therefore this only is made the subject of dis- 
course.—If now the Apostle uses this proposition 
to establish the preceding exhortation (ydp), this 
is not in the sense that he means thereby to re- 
present the ‘‘serving by love” (ver. 13), as a 
divine duty because commanded by the law; 
after he has previously denied so decidedly that 
Christians are under the law, he cannot make the 
fact that it is commanded in the law a motive for 
the exercise of love. The principal emphasis 
lies rather upon 7a¢ and rerAgp., on the circum- 
stance that through serving love the whole law 
is fulfilled, in the sense given—enough has been 
done for the law, 2. ¢., negatively, they are there- 
with absolved from the rest of the law. There- 
fore nearly—Love one another: for therewith the 
whole ground of controversy, respecting the ob- 
servance of the law, whether this or that precept 
is to be observed, is taken away. The whole 
sentence, therefore, serves rather to strengthen 
his exhortation than to give, strictly speaking, a 
reason for it. The commandment of love to our 
neighbor, although expressed by a citation from 
the law (Leviticus): dyarfoese tov mA. kK, T. A, does 
not therefore come into consideration as a particu- 
lar commandment of the law, as if Paul from the 
other commandments, as being abrogated, excepts 
this one as remaining in force; only the com- 
mandment to exercise love towards our neighbor 
remains in fact valid for the Christian (and if it 
is done, the law has no further claim upon him) ; 
but to him it is a commandment not on account of 
the law, but because he is a Christian, on account 
of his faith in Christ, or because (ver. 6) “in 
Christ” alone ‘faith working through love” 
‘“availeth anything.” Into the question how far 
the faith in Christ obliges to love, Paul does not 
enter, but he then goes on to show that this love 
is the operation of the Spirit, which faith brings. 
—While the proposition serves primarily to com- 
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mend the exhortation, and while such an argu- 
ment must have had the more weight for this end 
with those zealous for the law, yet of course at 
the same time it deals a blow against this zeal for 
the law, and exhibits its emptiness; for all the 
rest, the many observances are, according to it, 
purely superfluous; with the one thing, Love to 
our neighbor, allisdone. [Mryzr: ‘ Paul look- 
ed down from a lofty spiritual level, and saw all 
other commands of the law subordinated to the 
law of love, that whoever had fulfilled this com- 
mand, must be treated as having fulfilled the 
whole.” The fact that Paul chose this particular 
expression, ‘‘the whole law is fulfilled,” places 
his teaching in opposition to antinomian tenden- 
cies, just as the Sermon on the Mount shows 
Christ’s position to the law, viewed as a purely 
ethical rule of life. <‘‘The whole law,” 2. ¢., the 
Mosaic law, regarded in this light, was fulfilled 
in the case of the believer by this love to his 
neighbor; for the whole law of Moses had an 
ethical purpose, which purpose is now fulfilled to 
its full extent only when the believer, because he 
as a believer, is living ‘‘by the Spirit” has that 
temper of heart to God, which enables him to 
obey this ‘‘one word.”—Schmoller insists too 
strongly on the idea that ‘all the rest are super- 
fluous.” It is doubtful whether this is implied 
even in ver. 18. The Doctrinat Norszs show his 
meaning more clearly.—R. | 

Ver. 15. But if ye bite and devour one 
another.—This is=if ye intend of serving one 
another through love, do just the opposite: bear 
ill will towards and hate one another, and let 
this come into act, plot mischief against one 
another, yea, seek to destroy one another ; some- 
thing like thisis the sense of these strong ex- 
pressions borrowed from ravening beasts. Then 
take heed, adds Paul with incisive words, 
that the result be not the opposite of what you 
intend, that ye be not consumed of one 
another.—Each might be disposed to supplant 
the other, but in the end it will come to this, all 
will be wasted away. The sentence thus codpe- 
rates per contrarium to the establishment of ver. 
12. The explanation: ‘your Christian com- 
munity will go to pieces,” Iam inclined to re- 
gard as too special. It is not improbable, in- 
deed, that this influence of the Judaizers’ occa- 
sioned divisions among the Galatians, and threw 
them into controversies upon the question of the 
law; yet I should not be disposed to refer this 
Odxvey kat Kateoiey so definitely to that, as is 
commonly done. For this is at least intimated 
nowhere else in the Epistle. 

Ver. 16. Now Isay, walk by the Spirit.— 
With Aéy@ dé Paul conducts his exhortation to 
serve one another by love (agreeably to the warn- 
ing already given in the first half of ver. 13.) 
back to a more general, fundamental exhortation 
to walk by the Spirit (for in the Spirit he sees the 
Agent that leads to love), and then designates Spi- 
rit and Flesh as the two ethical principles opposite 
to one another, expressing themselves in opposite 
workings.—Il vetuate reper. Dative of instru- 
ment; properly: walk through the Spirit, so that 
He is (not the path in which—Wixsexur, but) 
the power, through which they walk—rvetua- 
te ayduevot, ver. 18. [The dative may be instru- 
mental, as in ver, 18, but it is better, perhaps, 
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with Murmur, AtrorD, Euurcort, to consider it a 
normal dative, that by which, according to 
which they are to walk (almost =xard rvevua), 
for the reason that “Spirit” is contrasted in this 
passage not merely with “flesh,” but also with 
“law,” and the double contrast is best brought 
vutthus, since under the idea of the normal da- 
tive, that of rule or direction is included. Wrr- 
SELER brings out the same meaning, but takes 
the dative as instrumental.—R.] Iveta is 
here also doubtless —The Holy Ghost; it is this, 
that overcomes the odpé. He enters, it is true, 
into the hearts of believers, and works only by 
impelling and determining the walk, as He who 
dwells in the believers. But yet rveiwa is not 
on this account—the new disposition of the be- 
liever himself, sanctified by the Spirit, but re- 
mains ever distinct from the individual human 
spirit as Divine, transcending it. [Mryzr 
adopts this view, and remarks that the absence 
of the article is not against it. ‘‘The distinction 
affirmed by Harusss, that 7d rvevua means the 
objective Holy Ghost, rvevtua without the article the 
subjective, cannot be justified, since zvevua has 
the nature of a proper name, and always, even 
when it dwells and reigns in the human spirit, 
remains objective, as the Divine rvevpua specifically 
distinct from the human (Rom. vii. 16).”—R. 

And ye shall not fulfil the lust of the 
flesh.—We are led to construe this clause, as 
one of result, both by grammatical considera- 
tions («ait with ov v4 and the subjunctive or fu- 
ture after an imperative has this force com- 
monly) and by the context. In ‘walk by the 
Spirit ” he indicates the means of victory over 
‘the lust of the flesh.” [On the grammatical 
point urged above, see the note of Exuicorr in 
loco. He claims that the clause might be impera- 
tive, but ‘as there is no distinct instance of sucha 
construction in the New Testament, and still more 
as the next verses seem more naturally to supply 
the reasons for the assertion than for the com- 
mand, it seems best to adopt the future transla- 
tion.” (So E. V., Meyer also in 4th ed., and 
above.) This future with ov 7 is strong: ‘shall 
in no wise” (Ligutroor).—On the word “flesh,” 
see Docrrinat Nore 4.—R. ] 

Ver. 19. For.—This introduces, in the first 
place, simply the proof of a ‘lust of the flesh” 
(ver. 16)=-of such an one I speak, for the flesh 
lusteth. Paul does not stop, however, bat is 
led further to the antagonistic idea émiOvuetv 
Tlvetuc.— Against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh.—EKach principle combats 
the other, and seeks to wrest the dominion from 
it, and on the other hand to place itself in the 
possession of this. [It is scarcely proper to 
supply the verb érOvpeiv with Ilvedtwa, but the 
Apostle’s meaning is obvious. Ligurroor sug- 
gests “strives,” ‘fights against.”—R.] This 
is explained by what follows: these are op- 
posed the one to the other, that iva—with 
the design, that ye may not do what things 
ye would, bring into effect precisely the desire 
which you have admitted into your will. “Aap 
0éAn7e is neither to be restricted to the good 
nor to the evil will. The inquiry whether the 
two powers in the cases in question, attain the 
object desired by them or not, is not proposed 
here, since the only purpose is to bring vividly to 





view the irreconcilable antagonism of their ten- 
dencies. WresELuR. “Iya is therefore not at all 
to be understood in an echatic sense. [AL¥orD: 
“The necessity of supposing an ecbatic meaning 
for iva in theology is obviated by remembering, 
that with God results are all purposed.—R.] The 
contest moreover is by no means to be conceived 
as an interminable one. The context shows that 
on the contrary there is expected of the Chris- 
tian a complete surrendering of himself in order to 
be actuated by the one principle, the Spirit, and 
a refusal to give way to the lust of the flesh, whose 
motions, it is true, must still be experienced. 
The passage therefore, is entirely different from 
Rom. vii. 17 sq. [The referenceis to ‘‘the free-will 
in its ordinary acceptation, subject only to this 
necessary and obvious limitation, that this con- 
flict must be only predicated in its full extent, 
of the earlier and more imperfect stages of a 
Christian course. The state of the true be- 
liever is conflict, but with final victory.” Exut- 
corr.—R. ] 

Ver. 18 then speaks of the wctory of this prin- 
ciple: Butif ye be led by the Spirit—if ~- 
the combat becomes a victory, and that on the 
right side; if the ér0. of the mv. becomes an 
aye. [BENGEL: wbi vero spiritus vineit, acie res 
decernitur. The dative here is instrumental.—R. | 
—Ye are not under the law.—This is accord- 
ing to ver. 14; there it was only stated speci- 
ally of love, here generally of the ‘being led by 
the Spirit,” which correspondence makes evident, 
how Paul regards its relation to the exercise of 
love; the two are to him essentially one, that 
is, the former is the principle of the latter. 
What in ver. 14 is called somewhat enigmatically 
a fulfilling of the whole law, is here simply and 
literally described as ‘‘a not being under the 
law.” The latter is essentially identical with 
the former; the sense is: The law then can ex- 
act nothing more of you; implying naturally : 
for you are then in the right ethical condition 
beseeming the Christian, even though not carry- 
ing out every detail prescribed in the law. But 
if you—is the thought implied—are not led by 
the Spirit, you are then still under obligation to 
the law; for you are then in fact not yet all in 
Christ. [Mryrr: ‘‘Through the impelling power 
of the Spirit you find yourselves in such a moral 
condition of life (‘newness of life,’ Rom. vi. 4) 
that the law has no power to find fault with 
you, to condemn and punish you. This explana- 
tion is the only correct one according to ver. 23: 
and this freedom is the true moral freedom from 
the law.” So Exnrcorr, who remarks: ‘The 
more obvious conclusion might have seemed, 
‘ye are not under the influence of the flesh,’ but 
as the law was confessedly the principle which 
was ordained the influences and works of the 
flesh, the Apostle (in accordance with the gen- 
eral direction of his argument) draws his con- 
clusion relatively rather to the principle, than to 
the mere state and influences against which that 
principle was ordained.” It must be borne in 
mind that Paul’s use of the phrase “under the 
law” usually regards the law as a judge and 
pedagogue ; here the Christian is viewed as one 
led by the Spirit, and thus taken from ‘under 
the law,’ but so led according to the law, as @ 
guide to our new life of gratitude, that of the 
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fruit of the Spirit it is ever true ‘‘ against such 
there is no law” (ver. 23).—K. ] 

Ver. 19-21. Now the works of the flesh 
are manifest.—®avepd, evident—plainly con- 
spicuous and therefore of course undeniable. 
This ¢avepé is the main point, and therefore 
placed first. For Paul wishes to furnish the 
Galatians inducement for being “led by the 
Spirit,” and therefore he not only calls the 
works of the flesh ‘evident,’ but moreover 
carefully enumerates them, portrays them be- 
fore their eyes (puts them in the pillory); so 
that every one may know, what conversely be- 
longs to being led by the Spirit, that one may 
not practice such things, if he will be one led by 
the Spirit and not under the law. The positive 
side is then given ver. 22 sq.—That Paul does 
not mean to say that all of these things are found 
among the Galatians, is easily understood. — 
“Works of the flesh ”—=“ that which is brought to 
pass when the flesh, 7. ¢., the sinful human na- 
ture, and not the Holy Ghost, is the actuating 
principle.” Muynr. Therefore naturally many 
sins are here enumerated, which are by no means 
carnal sins in the common acceptation, but rather 
in a yery special sense sins against love, agreea- 
bly to the context. There are four classes: 1. 
Lust (wopy.—doeAy.) 2. Idolatry (eidwAor., dapy.), 
38. Contentiousness (éy6pa:—¢dvor). 4. Intempe- 
rance (ué0a-—xouor). The third class is treated 
the most in detail. [While we must not regard 
this specification as a charge against the Gala- 
tians in particular, it is extremely improbable 
that the Apostle would not choose such sins as 
most ‘easily beset’? his readers. Ligurroot 
very properly observes: ‘‘ From early habit and 
constant association a Gentile church would be 
exposed to sins of the first two classes. The 
third would be a probable consequence of their 
religious dissensions, inflaming the excitable 
temperament of a Celtic people. The fourth 
seems to be thrown in to give a sort of complete- 
ness to the list, though not unfitly addressed, to a 
nation whose Gallic descent perhaps disposed 
them too easily to these excesses.’””—R. ]|—Un- 
cleanliness, ax aé., lustful impurity in general 
after the special fornication, topveia; wan- 
tonness, dc¢//y., lustful wantonness. [Licut- 
roor: “ The same three words occur together in 
a different order, 2 Cor. xii. 21. The order here is 
perhaps the more natural: ropveia aspecial form of 
impurity ;* dxafapoia uncleanness in whatever 
guise, doéAyeca an open reckless contempt of pro- 
priety. Aman may be axd0aproc and hide his sin; 
he does not become dceAyfc until he shocks public 
decency.” As the reference in the New Testament 
is usually to sensuality, ‘‘wantonness” is the best 
rendering, ‘standing as it does, by the double 
meaning which it has, in remarkable ethical con- 
nexion with this word” doéAyea. See TRENCH, 
Syn. New Testament @ xvi.—R.]—The transition 
from the first class to the second is easily found 
in the fact that with idolatrous worship many 
forms of unchastity were connected; but idol- 
atry is not on that account to be considered as 
® species of lustful indulgence. [Yet the two 





BIR Observe the prominence always given to condemna- 
tions of this deadly sin, it being one of the things which 
the aa world deemed as merely é6.dépopa.”—HLLI- 
coTT.—h. 





forms of sin are so frequently joined together in 
the New Testament and the latter is so common 
a metaphor for the former in the Old Testament, 
as to suggest a more intimate connection than 
the simple fact that sensual excesses usually ac- 
companied idolatrous worship. This fact must 
be regarded as an indication of some underly- 
ing affinity.—R.]—® appakeia, here apparent- 
ly, in juxtaposition with idolatry—Sorcery, not 
poisoning. [Lieurroot: ‘Idolatry,’ the open 
recognition of false gods, ‘sorcery,’ the secret 
tampering with the powers of evil. It isa 
striking coincidence, if nothing more, that ¢ap- 
paxeiat were condemned by a very stringent 
canon of the council held at Ancyra, the capital 
of Galatia, about A. D. 314.”—R. |—Third class: 
the substantives up to alpéoewc have reference to 
dissension, the first four as shown in individual 
conduct, among which however, jealousy, (7A0¢ 
and wrath, 0v oi, refer to the inner aspect, the 
source. [The latter is rendered “displays of 
wrath” by Exuicorr, and thus referred to out- 
ward manifestations, which seems preferable, 
since the plural is used, serving to denote the 
concrete form of the abstract sin (so too the plu- 
rals which follow); were the reference to the 
source the singular were more appropriate. See 
Trencu, Syn. New Testament, 3 xxvii., on the pre- 
cise meaning of the word.—R.] The three follow- 
ing, caballings, dissensions, factions refer 
to the dissension of bodies of men.—Hnvyings, 
murders follow these, evidently named together 
mainly on account of the paronomasia, since 
606vo0¢ would otherwise belong with (foc; 
‘‘murders,” however, fittingly closes the list as 
the culmination of discord. Besides, the two are 
perhaps put in juxtaposition with reference to 
the concurrence of envy and murder in the first 
murder, comp. 1 Jno. iii. 12. [Liaurroor: “A 
principle of order may be observed in the enu- 
meration: 1. éy@pa, a general expression op- 
posed to dyamy, hreaches of charity in feeling or 
in act; from this point onward the terms are in 
an ascending scale: 2. épic ‘ strife,’ not neces- 
sarily implying self-interest; 8.¢7A0¢ ‘rivalry’ 
in which the idea of self-assertion is prominent: 
4, @uwot ‘wreaths,’ a more passionate form of 
épic; 5. épiWciac* ‘factious cabals,’ a stronger de- 
velopment of ¢7A0c: 6, 7. hostility has reached 
the point where the contending parties separate ; 
such separation is either temporary (duyooraciat 
‘divisions’), or permanent (aipécere ‘sects, here- 
sies’): 8. ¢96vo1, a grosser breach of charity than 
any hitherto mentioned, the wish to deprive 
another of what he has; 9. ¢évor, the extreme 
form which hatred can take, the deprivation of 
life.’—On drunkenness, revellings, Exui- 
corrremarks: ‘‘the latter is the more generic and 
inclusive, to which the former was the usual ac- 
companiment.’”—R.]—In order to brand still 
further ‘the works of the flesh,” and to restrain 
from them, he points moreover to the punish- 
ment decreed against them, in words which are 
meant to express: that however often one might 





* [Worpsworra :— The word épi@eva is from €éprOos, a la- 
borer for hire, 1. a mercenary; and 2. one who hires him- 
self toa cabal for party purposes; and therefore signifies 
3. a venal partisan ; such as the factions of gladiators, and 
other ruffians hired by rival candidates at elections to in- 
timidate the voters in the Roman forum. Hence épideca 
signifies venal partisanship.” —R.] 
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come to speak of them, he would always have to 
‘render the same judgment, and to express more- 
over that this judgment might be rendered in 
advance with perfect distinctness.—II po in zpo- 
Aéyo and mpocizov—=before it comes; the pre- 
terite in mpoeirov—during my presence among 
you.—Shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God.—Just as in 1 Cor. vi. 9 sq.; Eph. v. 5, 
of course with the pre-supposition: If no conver- 
sion intervenes. 4 

Vers. 22, 23. After the negative exposition, 
Paul now states explicitly in what the being led 
by the Spirit consists, or, more particularly, 
reveals itself—The fruit of the Spirit.— 
Kaproc tov rvetuaros, essentially the same 
as éoya, ‘‘ works,” ver. 19: That which comes to 
pass, which is brought into effect, when the Holy 
Ghost is the impelling principle. But in what 
follows it is only qualities thet are mentioned, 
and not works, and so of course éopya was not 
appropriate. And certainly it is not uninten- 
tional, that Paul in the first place names only 
the inward ‘fruit of the Spirit,” consisting in 
the disposition of the soul, for the reason that 
the Spirit primarily and principally changes and 
must change the inward disposition. When this 
is done, there is a genuine leading by the Spirit, 
living by the Spirit, which then finds external 
manifestation also in a walking by the Spirit.— 
The singular xapré¢ also is significant, ‘‘pro- 
ceeding from the conception of the inward unity 
and ethical continuity of all that the Spirit 
works.” As ‘Spirit’ in this connection is con- 
ceived as the principle from which serving love 
proceeds, the enumeration of precisely these 
virtues is easily explicable. That many things 
besides are effected by the Spirit, does not need 
to be said. At the head stands Love, as the 
most general, and at the same time the chief 
virtue of Christians (comp. vers. 13, 14). Xap4a, 
one is inclined to take as Joy with the brethren, 
opposed to C701, d0dvor. It is no objection that 
this incidental idea is not contained in the word 
itself; the connection might easily indicate in 
what particular sense yapa is here to be taken. 
Yet the explanation of it as the inward joyfulness 
of the Christian in the consciousness of the love 
of God may also be justified, as this too stands in 
close connection with his conduct towards his 
brethren, and is incompatible with an unloving 
behavior. Atall events the following words from 
eiphvn to mpairyc belong together, as designating 
the fruits of ‘‘love,” unselfish love; ei p47 v7 there- 
fore denotes peace with others, wakpoOvpia 
patience under injuries, ypyor. gracious, friend- 
ly character, dya@. is nearly related to this: 
Benevolence (LurHER); not so generally as, good 
dispositions (the special meaning is quite fre- 
quent in the Septuagint): miorcc here of course 
not—justifying faith, but either trustfulness, 
as opposed to mistrust, or faithfulness.—Finally, 
temperance, éyxpdre:a, is added in antithesis 
particularly to the sins of lust and intemperance 
(vers. 19-21).—[Here again Lieurroor is excel- 
lent: <‘‘The difficulty of classification in this 
list is still greater than in the case of the works 
of the flesh. Nevertheless some sort of order 
may be observed. The catalogue falls into three 
groups of three each. The first of these com- 
prises Christian habits of mind in their more 








general aspect, ‘love, joy, peace.’ (The fabric 
is built up story upon story. Love is the founda- 
tion, joy the superstructure, peace the crown of 
all.) The second gives special qualities affect- 
ing a man’s intercourse with his neighbor, ‘long- 
suffering, kindness, beneficence.’ (This triad is 
again arranged in an ascending scale; pakpo- 
Ovuta is passive, ‘patient endurance under in- 
juries inflicted by others;’ yonordrye, neutral, 
‘a kindly disposition towards one’s neighbors’ 
not necessarily taking a practical form;* aya- 
Qoovvn, active, ‘goodness, beneficence’ as an 
energetic principle.) The third, again general in 
character like the first, exhibits the principles 
which guide a Christian’s conduct.’’—E.uicorr: 
‘Hyxpareca, ‘temperance,’ is distinguished by 
Diog. Laert, from owgpoctvy as implying a control 
over the stronger passions, whereas the latter im- 
plies a self-restraint in what is less vehement.’’— 
R. ]|—Against such as these there is no law. 
—Tovcotrwv is neuter, as in ver. 21, and the 
sense is: Such virtues the law condemns not. 
This, however, implies of course: Against those 
that possess such qualities the law is not, and 
this is the same thought, only more specially con- 
ceived, as in vers. 14, 18. The law requires 
nothing more of them, and therefore also it can 
bring no accusations against them. [Or rather, 
because the law can find nothing to oppose or re- 
strain in such things (which fulfil its ethical pur- 
pose), the law has no power over those who bring 
forth the fruit of the Spirit. Schmoller presses 
too strongly the implied thought. Buza and 
others make a meiosis here: these are pleasing to 
God, but as Mpyyr remarks: Paul wishes to ex- 
plain only what he has said in ver. 18 of those 
led by the Spirit. He sets forth the fruit of the 
Spirit and says: against virtues and states such as 
these the law is not, and he thus makes clear, how 
those led by the Spirit by virtue of their moral 
condition are not subject to the Mosaic law. For 
whoever is so circumstanced, that a law is not 
against him, over him it has no power.—R. | 
Ver. 24. And they that are Christ’s.— 
Another proposition weighty in itself, and espe- 
cially also in the connection. It joins on well to 
what precedes, with which it is probably better 
to connect it, although on the other hand what 
follows naturally connects itself with this. That 
is, as Paul went back from the exhortation to the 
exercise of love towards our neighbor to the ex- 
hortation to a walk in the Spirit, as the principle 
of love, so now he goes back beyond that again, 
and shows how this walk in the Spirit is itself 
grounded in fellowship with Curist. As thus, 
in the first. place he spoke of the fruit of the 
Spirit, and then says: Now it is those that are 
Christ’s, who have crucified their flesh, efc.; who 
therefore have crucified the very disposition op- 
posed to the aforesaid fruit of the Spirit, the 
disposition from which the works of the flesh 
proceed, so that the opposite disposition, the fruit 
of the Spirit, can find a place. [Enuicorr: 
«The connection of the whole paragraph appears 
to be as follows:—‘ The Spirit and the flesh are 





%* [Hence well expressed by “benignity.” So Jzromz, who 
renders this and the following word respectively: bengnitas, 
bonitas. See Trencu, Synon. 2d series—The remarks of 
LIGHTFOOT are collated; the parts included in parenthesig 
are taken from his comments on the separate triads.—R.] 
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contrary to each other; if the flesh prevail, man 
is given over to all sin, and excluded from the 
kingdom of God: if the Spirit be the leading 
principle, man brings forth good fruits, and is 
free from the curse of the law. Now the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the true Christian is the 
crucifixion of the flesh; consequently, it must be 
obvious from what has been said, the living in 
and being led by the Spirit’.”—R.]—Have 
crucified, éotat pocav.—tThis is conceived as 
something accomplished, and is therefore appar- 
ently to be referred to an individual act, the act 
of becoming a Christian through faith and bap- 
tism. The meaning, to be sure, is not, that now 
the flesh, with its affections and lusts, is 
not any longer present at all with those that 
have become Christians. But yet at least a walk 
in the flesh should not any longer exist in the 
case of Christians; we may declare to these that 
such a walk is in contradiction to their essential 
character as Christians, and that a walk in the 
Spirit may rightly be expected of them; yet this 
is only possible because we may urge this upon 
them: You now have crucified the flesh. Itisto 
be noted also, that the language is not: slain, 
put, crucified. The former could not so well be 
said, as it is conceived rather as a task of the 
Christian to be accomplished only by continual 
effort (Col. iii. 5). In “ crucified,” however, the 
simple slaying is not the main idea, but the con- 
demning, giving sentence, surrendering to infa- 
mous death; and this has necessarily taken place 
in becoming Christ’s. [Euricorr: ‘Though this 
ethical crucifixion is here designated as an act 
past, it really is and must. be a continuing act as 
well. This however the aorist, with its usual 
and proper force, leaves unnoticed; it simply 
specifies, in the form of a general truth, the act 
as belonging to the past, without affirming or de- 
nying any reference to the present. In all such 
cases the regular reference of the tense to the 
past may be felt in the kind of summary way in 
which the action is stated,—the sort of implied 
dismissal of the subject, and procedure to some- 
thing fresh.” —R. ]—’ Eoraip. naturally alludes to 
the cross of Christ, and the fellowship with Christ 
involves a crucifixion of the flesh for the very 
reason that it is fellowship with Christ’s death 
on the cross; for through this the fact that men’s 
odpé deserves condemnation and is obnoxious to 
death, is demonstrated and set forth in a way of 
irresistible force ; for Christ indeed has only suf- 
fered what men have deserved on account of their 
sinful “flesh,” and therefore what this itself has 
deserved. Whoever therefore appropriates to 
himself in faith Christ’s death upon the cross, re- 
gards the “flesh” in himself no longer; for him 
in Christ’s death this has been crucified. (Comp. 
Rom. vi. 6.) [Muyrr: ‘Have crucified the 
flesh,’ expresses: to have divested themselves of 
all vital fellowship with sin, whose seat the odpz 
is, so that, as Christ was objectively crucified, 
we, by means of the entrance into the fellowship 
of this death on the cross, crucify the odp£ sub- 
jectively, in moral consciousness of faith, z.¢., have 
made it entirely lifeless and inoperative through 
faith as the new vital element, to which we have 
passed over. To Christians considered ideally as 
here, this ethical slaying of the flesh is something 
which has taken place, in reality however, it is 





also something taking place and continuing.”’—R. | 
Ilajara are passions, aroused by the odpé in 
the sensibility ; these then show themselves ac- 
tive in definite sinful lusts, ér6uuiar. In the raf, 
the man is, as is implied in the word passive; 
but this passivity becomes activity in the én 
Guia. [Comp. Col. iii. 5, and see Trencu, Syn 
New Testament, 2d series, 3 xxxvii.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Men are pointed away from the law and to 
faith, first and above all, because only faith in 
Christ and not the keeping of the precepts of the 
law, or the doing of works of the law, is the way 
to the attaining of justification and of the divine 
inheritance (subjectively: to the attaining of the 
comfort of the forgiveness of sins, of the adoption 
of children and the hope of the eternal inherit- 
ance). For him who has this faith, the law loses 
its importance, for the reason that a usus justifi- 
catorius it has not, while it has already fulfilled 
its usus pedagogicus, of impelling to faith, in the 
case of such a one.—But nevertheless the Apostle 
is the farthest possible from meaning that the 
believer on Christ is dispensed from giving a 
truly moral (ethico-religious) character to his 
inward disposition and his life (from the doing 
of ‘‘good works”), and is entitled to persevere 
in sin, that is, to indulge the “flesh.” So far is 
this from being true that this, despite his faith 
and despite the fact that faith is the condition of 
salvation, nevertheless excludes him from the 
kingdom of God and from eternal life (v. 21; 
vi. 8). And, indeed, this cannot be the opinion 
of the Christian, for this his faith in Christ in- 
volves not merely an impulse and power to the 
avoidance of sin, to the willing and doing of good, 
but because it is a coming into fellowship with 
Christ’s death, it immediately involves also the 
arising of a hatred against sin, a condemning of 
the flesh (ver. 21), and because it is a receiving 
of Christ, it involves also the beginning of a life 
for God (comp. ii. 19 sq. and the Docrrinan 
Nores on that section). The latter fact, the new 
life, which arises or is given with faith on Christ, 
receives in this section its exact expression; there 
begins in man a working of the Spirit (xvedua), 
who, overcoming the flesh (ver. 16), brings forth 
fruit in an ethically good, God-pleasing disposi- 
tion of heart and life (ver. 22 sq.). Nay, it is 
only this faith in Christ which leads to this goal, 
as it is only this which leads to the other goal of 
justification. The law cannot effect this second, 
and quite as little can it effect the first. On the 
contrary, it arouses the odp£ (and the dyapria 
dwelling therein), but does not assist to the re- 
ceiving of the Spirit (comp. iii. 2, and Rom. vii. 8). 
So little therefore does faith in Christ dispense 
from a disposition and course of .action pleasing 
to God, that it is just this, nay more, only this 
which leads thereto. If any one is disposed to 
call this disposition and activity to the Christian, 
thus conformed to God’s will, a “‘fulfilling of the 
law,” he does not name it wrongly; only in doing 
it he is to keep in mind (1) that it is not to be 
understood in a formal, but only in a material 
relation: a doing of that which the law commands, 
yet not because the law commands it, but in the 
strength and on the impulse of faith, or more 
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properly, of the Spirit, something therefore en- 
tirely different from what Paul calls “works of 


the law;” it is that which he so often names. 


épya ayafd, works of the Spirit, rather than of 
the law; (2) that in this appellation law is taken 
in a quite restricted sense, of the properly ethical 
commandments (see Rom. xiii. 8sq., where it 
plainly appears what Paul means by the véuoc; 
when he speaks generally, he uses the expression 
évroAai Oeov, 1 Cor. vii. 19). «Fulfilling of the law” 
willtherefore always bean only partially adequate 
expression for a Christian life, a conformity of the 
life to God’s will. Entirely abandoning the Old 
Testament point of view therefore, Paul speaks 
directly of an dvarAnpoiv tov véuov Xpiotod 
(vi. 2).* 

2. But it is true that the “doing of good 
works” the making faith active in a walk and 
mind pleasing to God, does not come to pass, as 
it were, of itself (as might appear from what 
precedes), even with the believer (even though, 
as of course is pre-supposed, his faith is an ac- 
tual one of inward persuasion, and not merely 
nominal, is actually equivalent to a tov Xpuorod 
elvat, and therefore bears within it the energy 
perfectly adequate to a moral renewal of théjlife). 
Even with the believer the odp£ has not disap- 
peared. Therefore, although abstractly we must 
say: the believer cannot dispense himself from 
a genuine ethical renewal of his life, yet in con- 
ereto we are rather to say: He ought not. The 
“thou oughtest” comes back even to him who 
stands on the foundation of faith. This appears 
in the case of the believer, in a twofold manner. 
In the first place and chiefly on the side of the 
mvevpa, which he receives in faith; for this works 
not merely as it were physically, in the form of 
an energy of nature, converting the will of man 
into agreement with the mind of God (and the 
figure of the xapzé¢ must be understood cwm grano 
salis: a bare growing up it certainly is not); the 
result is brought about ethically and not physi- 
cally; the wvetya also approaches the will with 
requirements, which itis true are far more in- 
tensive, which have as it were a quite different 
power of bending the will from the requirements 
of the law or of the conscience (the law of the 
letter or of the conscience) ; for they are strength- 
ened by the persuasion which is received along 
with faith into the heart, of the condemnation 
of sin as well as the forgiveness of it, of the holi- 
ness as well as the compassion inhering in the 
grace of Godin Christ. But itis with an “ought,” 
however intensive, that the mvevua in the be- 
liever approaches the will of man, and seeks to 





* [Whether theologians agree about terms or not, they all 
must recognize the fact that in so far as any law of God has 
a directly ethical purpose, it must continue to be binding on 
those who are Christ’s, not binding as a law, with condetuna- 
tory power, so as to bring us again into bondage, after Christ 
has made us free, nor even binding on the conscience, so far 
as its punitive functions are concerned, but binding us with 
the cords of love, the bands of a man, a rule for the loving 
children of a Father, a guide for the glad gratitude of those 
whom Christ has made free. Thus far all that was of perma- 
nent ethical purpose in the Old Testament law must remain 
“the law of Christ;” to admit a change in God’s ethics is re- 
pugnant to our souls. How much this includes is the practical 
question. which the New Testament itself answers in the life 
of Christ and the teachings of His Apostles. That it includes 
the Decalogue, that each and all of those Commandments are 
still in force, as a law, in the sense indicated above, there can 
be uo reasonable doubt.-—R.] 


to faith. 





determine it to let itself be guided by him, to de- 
termine it to the dyeofa and then also to the 
mvebuatte Tepiraretv: and in doing this he meets 
with many hindrances on the side of the odpé 
(ver. 17).—This is the immediate, inward 
“ought” that has place and is needful even with 
the believer. But to this inward monition and 
impulse of the Spirit, there must be added, in 
order to keep it ever alive and guard it against 
all impure admixture, one coming from without. 
Of this we have in this very section the speaking 
proof. The Apostle sees occasion given him to 


‘admonish the Galatian Christians with earnest 


words to a disposition and course of life answer- 
able to their faith; he approaches them with an 
“Ought:” “So ought it to be with Christians — 
because you believe in Christ!” And his admoni- 
tion here and elsewhere holds good also for us; 
it is the testimony of the Spirit conveyed through 
the word—testimonium externum (in distinction 
from internum)—the comprehensive exposition 
of which is the function of New Testament ethics. 

8. That even the believer is not and cannot be 
spared the earnestly admonishing and impelling 
“ought” because even with him there is not 
found a steady will (on account of the old Adam), 
is the meaning of the church doctrine of the ter- 
tius legis usus, the usus legis with the renatus (the 
us. didact. or normat.), and understood in this 
sense itis correct. But as itis expressed it is 
distorted and incorrect, and is in conflict with 
the indisputable Pauline doctrine, that the be- 
liever is not id vdéuor, that he may not be placed 
nor place himself under it. He is indeed under 
a law of the Spirit, so far as the Spirit admon- 
ishes, requires, rebukes, yet the Spirit does by 
no means merely this, but far more; this is the 
very least that he does. But especially is the 
believer in no sense whatever under the law of 
the letter, the Old Testament law, the proper lzz, 
and with all its generalizing of the conception of 
lex, the Formula Concordix, nevertheless, in the 
section touching this matter does not really go 
beyond the Mosaic law. It does not arrive at 
the conception of the law of the Spirit (the law 
of faith), whether this is entirely inward, or 
expressed also in the word of Scripture (in the 
New Testament word of Scripture, which for 
the fulfilment of the ethical requirement pre- 
supposes the faith in Christ with what it has 
and gives). The law of the letter (the proper 
lex), has, it is true, its great significance for the 
believer, but it has its place not, so to speak, 
after Faith, but only defore the same, as pedago- 
gus (see above on chap. iii. 19 sq.); and in this 
sense it permanently retains its importance, and 
is indispensable for faith. That is, the sinful- 
ness and imperfection of the new life even in the 
believer, make it needful that the law should not 
once only, but ever afresh, awaken in him the 
knowledge of sin and the impossibility of him- 
self attaining salvation and eternal life, and by 
that very means drive him to assure himself of 
it in faith in Christ; and so ever impel him anew 
So far, therefore, as a usus of the lex, 
strictly so called, can be predicated even as to 
the renatus. it falls under the usus pxdagogicus, as 
usus secundus. Butin this pedagogy its function 
is continually exhausting itself again; this func- 
tion only does Paul ascribe to it, and another, the 
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function docere, ut in vera pietate vivemus et ambu- 
lemus, we have no right to attribute to it, espe- 
cially as we thereby come into conflict with the 
definite assurance that the law only stirs up sin 
and the odpé, and of itself continually hinders 
anew the Spirit’s gaining dominion and there- 
with the attainment of the vera pietas. The law 
contributes directly neither to justification nor 
to the new life, and cannot therefore be directly 
the megns of maintaining the latter. What it 
can and should do, was and is, to open the way 
foc that which does lead to justification and to 
the new life, namely, Faith. As this is its work 
at first, so is it ever after. The accomplishment 
of these two things it must then leave to faith, 
first as that which lays hold of God’s grace—for 
justification, then as that which has laid hold 
of it and therewith receives the Spirit. This 
Holy Ghost now, and not the vduos, is alone in 
condition as the spirit of faith to assist to ever 
renewed victory over the odpé, partly through 
His teaching, partly through His monition, partly 
through His persuasion and drawing. For if 
the believer did right because admonished by 
the law, he would only attain again to épya véuov, 
but not to veritable gpya aya#a.—Only so much 
is true, that i concreto very many a Christian, be- 
cause faith has been with him from the begin- 
ning or has become only a name, allows himself 
to be guided merely by the law of the letter, at 
least if he has moral earnestness of temper, and 
thereby accomplishes nothing more than épya 
vouov, a8 to which he simply deceives himself, 
in accounting them perhaps for épya Tov mvetjua- 
zvoc. More or less, moreover, does he seek in 
these épya véuov his justification also, and his 
hope; half-way at least, reckoning as the other 
half the merit of Christ, yet more in name than 
in reality. [It is only necessary to remark here, 
that Paul uses the word vdwoc as covering the 
whole Mosaic law. That this whole Mosaic law 
has not the third use, of ‘teaching us how we 
may live and walk in true piety,” is very evident. 
Soalso, that the new life of the believer is only 
a new life, in so far as it is through the teaching, 
monition, persuasion and drawing of the Spirit, 
must be believed and felt by the Christian. Still 
what does that Spirit teach and admonish us to 
do? To ‘walk even as he walked,” all will 
agree. And how did He walk, that Master whom 
we follow?—He fulfilled all righteousness, Ho 
obeyed the law for us. Clearly then the Spirit, 
which receives of the things of Christ and shows 
them unto us, will show us as our duty, what 
Christ did, the complete obedience to God’s re- 
quirements, and this will include all of perma- 
nent ethical value in the Mosaic law.—That may 
be but a part, yet it is a part, for what was in 
itself right at Sinai’s foot is right at the foot of 
the cross. The Spirit is the Holy Spirit, Holi- 
ness is opposed to sin, Sin is opposition to God, 
it expresses itself in disobedience to His moral 
law,—the Holy Spirit must teach, admonish, 
persuade and draw us to the observance of what- 
ever has been at any time an expression of God’s 
moral law. The law cannot have a usus peda- 
gogicus still, did it not convict us of sin; it 
cannot convict us of sin, unless its requirements 
are holy, and just and good; and as such the 
Spirit of Holiness must teach us the moral law 





still.—The controversy about the third use of the 
law, between the Lutherans and Reformed, seems 
to be one of terms. The only practical question 
that can arise out of it, is one respecting the obli- 
gation to observe the Fourth Commandment.—R. | 

4, Spirit and Flesh. Uvetua and odpé are the 
two polar antithesis, as the Apostle most vividly 
shows in this section, ver. 17. Iveta is the 
Holy Ghost, the Divine principle, that enters along 
with faith in Christ into the man, generating in 
him a divine temper and divine life, and that in 
conflict with the odp& and its waffuara and 
éruuia. Xap is in itself simply (in antithesis 
to the Divine principle), human nature, of course 
the whole because the living nature, and embraces 
therefore body and soul. But it is not human 
nature on the side of its relation to God, but on 
the side of its alienation from God, on which 
side man with relation to God draws himself back 
upon himself, seeks himself and takes honor to 
himself, withdrawing it from God; in short human 
nature as sinful.—The use of ‘‘flesh”’ to denote 
human nature in general, is grounded in the He- 
brew idiom, according to which WW is used by 


eo 
synecdoche for the whole man, and this idiom 
itself is in its turn, without doubt, grounded in 
the experience and Scriptural doctrine of the 
frailty of man, which induced the sacred writers 
to derive the designation for man generally, from 
that part of man in which his frailty is most con- 
spicuous. As this frailty again has its ground, 
according to Biblical teaching, in man’s alienation 
from God, there became connected with odp€, the 
established designation of human nature, the 
accessory idea of alienation from God=sinful 
ness. This took place in the proportion in which 
this view into man’s alienation from God even 
from birth, as the deepest ground of his frailty, 
became clear, and in the New Testament, there- 
fore, more than in the Old.—The expression cdpé, 
therefore gives us no right whatever, to think of 
the bodily organism more than of the soul, and 
(with reference to the accessory notion of sinful- 
ness, ) to find intimated in the expression either 
the view of the derivation of sin from the body, 
or an especial reference to so-called fleshly sins 
more than others. (Comp. WieseLnr’s thorough 
exposition of this conception.) — The essential 
element in the idea of the cdpé is the turning 
away from God and referring ourselves to our- 
selves, the self-seeking, egoistie element. This 
is primarily in respect to God, but immediately 
connected with it is the fact that a man in refer- 
ence to other men also seeks himself, his enjoy- 
ment or his gain. It is easily explicable therefore 
why love appears as the first effect of the rvetya, 
being the temper and act opposed to selfishness. 
In this section the Apostle has, it is true, special 
occasion to exhort to the love of our neighbor, 
but his speaking of love is not on this account 
merely casual. [Comp. on odpé, J. Miitunr, Chris- 
tian doctrine of sin.—R. | 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 18. Luraur:—The natural man under- 
stands nothing of the doctrine of grace; therefore 
comes it, when he hears this doctrine, that he 
straightway draws it down to his own lust and 
lewdness, and concludes on this wise: If the law 
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concerns us not and has no right to us, then will 
we live as we list.—How we at this time have 
seen in all ranks that all will fain be evangelical 
and enjoy the Christian liberty, and yet never- 
theless the great crowd goes its own way; this 
one follows his avarice, the other his lewdness, 
the third his pride and haughtiness, efc.—-Rin- 
Gzr:—The liberty to which we are called by the 
gospel, is not so intended that we may tear our- 
selves loose from the law at our own will and 
please the flesh.—Into such a freedom the law 
can with honor dismiss man; for through Christ 
and the curse borne on the cross the law has its 
highest honor, and sin or the flesh wins thereby 
no advantage. For precisely that which was 
impossible to the law, namely, to bring to pass an 
inward enduring hatred against evil and an in- 
ward cleaving to good, from a willing heart, is 
accomplished by faith in Christ, and therefore 
the liberty of faith is not against the law.— 
HruBneRr:—By the side of the highest good stands 
the highest evil, by the side of freedom, lawless- 
ness. No word has been so abused and desecra- 
ted, as Freedom. 

LurHer :—‘‘ By love serve one another.” We 
must diligently teach in religion both sorts of 
doctrine, of Faith and Works; yet so that we 
carry neither too far. Else, where one teaches 
Works alone, he loses Faith, but if one teaches 
concerning Faith alone, forthwith gross, carnal 
men begin to dream that works are not neces- 
sary. Yet must the doctrine of Faith be planted 
first, or it cannot be understood what good works 
really are.—Although we have been justified, 
yet have we still sin in us, which rhymes as 
ill with good works as with faith, but draws us 
away from both. Besides flesh and reason is 
so disposed that it has by nature all its delight 
and pleasure in Pharisaic and superstitious 
works, and does those works with far greater 
earnestness which itself has chosen, than those 
which God has commanded. Therefore have 
rightminded preachers as much to do, in admon- 
ishing the people to genuine love and really good 
works, as in teaching genuine faith.—Christians 
must consider thus, that in their conscience they 
are indeed free from the curse of the law, sin and 
death, but as to the body they are servants, for 
therein should one serve another by love. 

Ver. 14. It is needless for any one to trouble 
you with circumcision and Moses’ ceremonies; 
see to this before all things, that you remain 
steadfast in the doctrine of faith. Will you after 
that do good works, as indeed you should, I will 
with a single word point out to you the noblest 
and greatest of all works, which ye should do, 
that ye may fulfil all laws: Love one another! 
Therefore the true, perfect doctrine and Christian 
theology of Faith and Love is in long and in short 
this: Believe on Christ, love thy neighbor as 
thyself! It is most short, to look upon the 
words, but if it is to be practical, it is broader, 
higher and deeper than heaven and earth.—The 
reason imagines it a very low thing, to say no- 
thing of its being an act of God’s service, for 
one to help the other by love, @. ¢., for one to in- 
struct and set aright a wanderer, comfort a 
mourner and afflicted, support the weak, for 
every one to help his neighbor, as he can, and 
make up for that which he lacks ; tem, for one to 





be obedient to government, hold his parents in 
honor, to have patience at home and bear witha 
whimsical, strange-tempered yoke-fellow, with 
ill-mannered servants, etc.; all which amounts to 
this: By love serve one another. But believe 
me, they are not contemptible and mean, but ex- 
cellent and precious works, because God has 
commanded them and they please Him. It is of 
no concern therefore, whether the world looks 
upon them as mean and contemptible or not.—lIt 
is a short word, but excellently and powerfully 
spoken: Love thy neighbor as thyself! We can- 
not give any one a better, more certain and more 
exact example, how he should love his neighbor, 
than if we say to him that he should love him so 
as he loves himself. Nor can one have a better, 
nor nobler virtue than Love, and this high virtue 
can be directed towards nothing better than to- 
wards our neighbor.—If thou wouldst know how 
thou shouldst love thy neighbor, consider dili- 
gently how dear thou art to thyself, that thou 
wouldst gladly have help and counsel given thee, 
if thou wert in distress and necessity, as much as 
all creatures could. Therefore needest thou no 
book, out of which to learn how thou shouldst love 
thy neighbor.—Rrimcrmr:—The eall of the gospel 
to Christ and the grace which has come by Hin, 
the sense of being one Spirit with Christ, brings 
us under the law of Christ, where in love we have 
all at once, and assumes also the willingness to 
serve one another through love. The warding 
off the claims of faith in the gospel with the pre- 
text of love to man, isa critical sign of our times. 

Ver. 15. Starxke:—Hatred, envy and reviling 
are as the teeth of snakes and lions. What 
shame, that among Christians there is such an 
evil kind of people!—What mean these weari- 
some, and mischievous lawsuits ?Lanez:—Hach 
vice brings in time some punishment with it, as 
every virtue has in adyance some recompense. 
For even as love does him good that cherishes it, 
so does hatred and contention bring nothing but 
disquiet and ill-content, and indeed injures the 
body also in health.—Rimarr:—The biting be- 
gins on good pretexts; but men easily go further, 
to do mischief to the property, to disparage the 
merits, etc.—Roos:—To bite and devour one an- 
other, is not only the wont of the populace, but 
also the way of many learned men, whereof their 
learned journals, reviews, efc., bear witness. And 
so do they devour one another mutually, 2. ¢., 
they destroy altogether one another’s credit and 
the usefulness which each yet had, perhaps also 
a part of their life. Their esprit is flesh, what 
may then the rest be? 

Vers. 16, 17. Luraer:—Paul means by lust 
of the flesh not alone unchastity, but also all other 
sinful cravings, whereby the saints are tempted. 
—It is impossible that you can follow the Spirit 
in all things whatever and not also feel the flesh, 
and that you should remain unhindered by it; 
yea, it will hinder you and so hinder you that 
you will not be able to do what you gladly would 
do. In this all that you can do is to withstand 
the flesh, which quickly becomes inflamed with 
anger, impatience, efc.; murmurs, hates, bites, 
becomes angry against God, falls into doubting; 
and to follow the Spirit, which admonishes you 
to peace, patience, hope, faith. To know this is 
for believers most profitable and comforting. 
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When I was yet a monk, I often thought that I 
must be lost, when I felt an evil temptation, 
Then undertook I many kinds of discipline, con- 
fessed every day, and yet it all helped me noth- 
ing. For the same temptations evermore recurred; 
therefore tormented I myself perpetually with 
such thoughts: See, there you have committed 
such and such a sin, efc., therefore there is no 
help for you, all your good works are come to 
nothing. Had I’ then rightly understood St. 
Paul’s words, I would not have tormented my- 
self so severely, but would have considered with 
myself, as I am now wont to do: Dear Martin, it 
amounts to nothing, your leading an angelical 
life here on earth; so long as you live in the 
flesh, it will not give over its way. Yet do not 
therefore despond, but withstand it through the 
Spirit, that thou mayest not fulfil its lust, and it 
cannot hurt thee, because thou art in Jesus Christ, 
—Whoever thinks that a Christian must have no 
fault at all in him, and yet-feels that in himself 
there are many and manifold shortcomings, such 
a one must at the last be consumed of melancholy. 
But whoever understands it, him must such temp- 
tation of the flesh, 2. e., evil, serve for his best 
good. For when the flesh will tempt to sin, he 
is led with earnestness to pray, to seek forgive- 
ness of sins through Christ, to lay hold of the 
righteousness of the law, after which perhaps he 
would never have so greatly longed.—It is to 
Christians profitable and good that they feel such 
troublesomeness of the flesh, that they may not 
become proud over the supposed righteousness of 
their works, as if they were in favor with God on 
account of the same. 

SrarKn:—The contest of the flesh and the 
Spirit exists alone in the regenerate. The con- 
flict which exists in an unregenerate man, so 
that he does not fulfil all evil lusts that stir in 
him, is only a conflict of the reason with its 
natural impulses and gross sensual desires. 
This is to be carefully distinguished from the 
former, that one may not, because he feels with- 
in himself a struggle against sin, immediately 
reckon himself regenerate.—The strife of the 
Spirit against the flesh is an infallible token of 
regeneration and a state of grace, and is distin- 
guished from the strife which is waged by the 
mere powers of reason in this, that the former 
always wins the victory.—These words are mis- 
used by the children of the world to this effect, 
that it is vain to strive after a holy character, 
pecause we cannot, after all, do what we would. 
But mark, what the regenerate, who are spoken 
of here, will according to the Spirit, and what 
according to the flesh. They are not aiming first 
to obtain the dominion over sin, for this they have 
already, but they would fain quench and be rid 
of everything sinful; but this, on account of the 
flesh cleaving to them, they cannot do. Accord- 
ing to the flesh they would fain let sin come to 
dominion again, but that they do not, because the 
Spirit strives against it and overcomes the flesh. 
Therefore it follows from this, that a believer can 
by all means live holy, but here can arrive at no 
perfection. 

Ringur:—The flesh and the sin which cleaves 
to the same, lust and its allurements and en- 
ticements we indeed experience, nay more, 
there may also occur cases where it is not as 








plain as we could wish that the lust has not 
been admitted and treacherously taken the will 
with it. But by renewal in the spirit of the 
mind one may always’ count himself to be no 
debtor to the flesh, to fulfil its lusts, but may 
take the curse from Christ’s cross and hang it 
upon the flesh, and from Christ’s Spirit may gain 
the willingness to separate therefrom. Between 
the strivings of the Spirit and of the flesh against 
each other it must become evident, which way 
the man, after receiving sufficient strength, is 
bending his will, and on which side he takes his 
stand. If the Spirit’s impulses and leadings con- 
tinue with a man and if he is honestly minded to 
obey the Spirit and its holy opposition to the 
flesh, he does not indeed deny the law the right 
to show him his imperfections, but he is not under 
it, and is not at the last judged by it. Christ 
has taken the believer under His atoning shield 
against the curse of the law, and has moreover 
bestowed on him His spirit, which impels him as 
to all other good, so also to combat for this faith, 
although there is many a conflict and many a 
doubt before he can without ceasing so believe 
and act. 

Ver. 19. Luramr:—It is a very different 
thing to be tempted by the flesh, and yet not to 
follow its lusts, but to walk in the Spirit and strive 
against them, from what it is to consent to the 
lust of the flesh and abide therein and neverthe- 
less to make great boast of the Spirit, and to make 
as though one lived Christianly. The former St. 
Paul comforts, in that he says: Because they are 
ruled by the Spirit they are not under the law; 
but the others he threatens with everlasting dam- 
nation, in that he declares: They that do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of heaven.— 
Sprener:—By works of the flesh, Paul, it is true, 
understands principally actual outward, out- 
breaking deeds, but he does not thereby exclude 
inward vices, which are also rightly called works 
of the flesh. Nay, as respects the outward sins 
themselves, their sinfulness consists not merely 
in the outward deed itself, but in the evil and 
prevailing inclination thereto, Therefore is one 
guilty of adultery, fornication, gluttony, drunk- 
enness, quarrelsomeness, etc., who allows such 
vices to gain the upper hand in his soul, even 
though from want. of opportunity, or fear of in- 
famy or trouble he restrains himself from the 
outward act; for God looks on the heart and its 
longings. 

“Drunkenness, revellings.”” In Srarnxn:—The 
Apostle is not speaking merely of the habit and 
custom of drinking; therefore it is a false ex- 
cuse if any one thinks that a debauch is no sin 
if only one does not make a business of it. The 
devil invented this excuse. When any one so 
overfills himself that he is unfit for prayer and 
the business of his calling, that is drunkenness; 
what then are we to think of the respectable 
world with its sinful and damnable Christian 
drinking bouts? and what too of this continual 
drinking of healths, than as of a temptation to 
swill down liquor? — ‘They which do such 
things.” It isnot said: They that do such things 
daily; for even though one does any such thing 
only now and then, on certain occasions, yea even 
only once, but, voluntarily, he forfeits the king- 
dom of God, so long as he remains under the 
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dominion of this work of the flesh. Nor is it 
said: They that do all this. It is not needful 
for a man to do all these sins or many such, to 
fall under the penalty, but it is enough, if a man 
lets one single sin rule over him, let it be what 
it will. Now it rules over him, not only while 
he is committing it, but so long as the purpose 
never to commit it again, is not yet fully fixed.— 
They shall not only not procure eternal life by 
their works of the flesh (as may well be sup- 
posed), but, if they set their hopes, not upon 
earning eternal life by their works, but receiving 
it as a gift to be received by faith, they will not, 
leading a dissolute life, inherit it any more than 
earn it.—He inherits not the kingdom of grace, 
still less the kingdom of glory, even though his 
funeral sermon extols him as blessed, surely, 
very, or even most blessed. 

Ver. 22. It is not enough to flee the manifest 
works of the flesh, but we must bring true vir- 
tues to take their place. The Spirit of Christ 
must water and warm the hearts of men with 
His heavenly consolation, if they are to be fruit- 
ful to good works.—‘‘ Works of the flesh,” said 
Paul, as being what comes into view and can be 
apprehended by reason alone, as to what they 
are, and that they are evil; but he does not use 
this term of the fruits of the Spirit as being for 
the most part internal, and although they ex- 
press themselves in outward works, yet they can- 
not be comprehended and judged by the mere 
reason; nay, reason, should she pronounce a 
judgment, would be more apt to pronounce a 
judgment against them. Indeed, the fruits of 
the Spinit often exist in good measure in those, 
who yet in true poverty of Spirit complain of the 
lack of them.—Roos :—AII these fruits are found 
in every spiritual man, although in one this, in 
another that fruit is more richly possessed. 

LuruEmr:—Joy. This means the loving dis- 
course of the bridegroom and his bride, 7. ¢., the 
joyful, loving thoughts, which a believing heart 
has concerning Christ, the wholesome admoni- 
tions, the joyful hymns, thanksgiving psalms and 
songs of praise, with which Christians admonish 
and cheer one another. The Scripture testi- 
fieth once and again, that God had no pleasure 
in the sadness of the spirit, but wills, that we 
be joyful in Him. Therefore also He sent His 
Son, not to make us perturbed and mournful, 
but joyful. Therefore do the Prophets, Apos- 
tles and Christ Himself admonish, yea, com- 
mand us, that we be glad and joyful. Where 
this spiritual joy is, there does the heart in- 
wardly rejoice through faith in Christ, and 
moreover shows forth such joy outwardly with 
words and gestures; yea, it can be joyful even 
in the midst of affliction and death. Such joy 
is to the world unknown.—Patience. This is 
a virtue of such sort, that one does not alone 
endure and suffer waywardness, ill-luck, wrong, 
ete., but also bears long with those that do him 
such evil, and waits if perchance they may at 
some time amend themselves. The devil has 
this way, that when he cannot in tempting us 
overcome by main force and might, he watches 
nevertheless with wearisome continuance, and 
worries us out if he can, for he knows well what 
weak, earthen vessels we are, that cannot at the 
last endure violence and repeated hard strokes; 
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therefore he oft gains great advantage, in that 
he perseveres so long and diligently.— Gentleness. 
—This is: that one is so disposed, that every one 
gets on well with him and loves to deal with him. 
For Christians should not be unfriendly and 
cross-tempered people, but mild, courteous, 
friendly, such as every one loves to consort with, 
who bear with others’ faults, are easy to give 
way to others, and can put up with the whim of 
others Such a courteous friendly man was our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as we see in the Gospel from 
beginning to end. 

In StarkE:—Goodness—All nature is to us a 
mirror of kindness. For where is there a crea- 
ture that does not serve and do good to man? 
For us the sun shines, for us the earth bears 
fruit, us does the heaven cover, to us does the 
air minister breath, everything stands at our 
command; should we then be the only ones 
not to practice kindness? — Lurugr:—Faith.— 
He that has this faith, such an one suspects no 
evil of other people, but has a loving, simple 
heart towards every man; and although he be 
deceived, he yet remains long-suffering and kind, 
and forbears with him that hath deceived him. 
In summa, he beiieves every man and yet puts 
his confidence in no man but alone in God. 
Roos :—Against spiritual men the law is not, for 
although they are not without fault yet they are 
wholly under grace (Rom. vi. 14), and are par- 
takers of the blessing in Christ Jesus (Gal. iii. 
13, 14). There are people, who imagine them- 
selves to have preached the gospel, when they en- 
courage others, by a human persuasion, to let go 
the Jewish way of thinking, not anxiously to 
count this or that for a sin, and to entertain ne 
scruple about permitted things. But although 
such persuasions, addressed td a natural man, 
may bring about a show of freedom, and such a 
man may then imagine that he is no longer under 
the law, though he really is, yet the great ques- 
tion remains, whether the law is not against him. 
The right of the law to curse him, is not an usur- 
pation, but a well-founded, sacred right, to which 
there is nothing to oppose but Christ’s death on 
the cross. Has then every one who boasts of 
freedom become ‘a believer in this crucified 
Saviour? And has he also, by means of this 
faith, become spiritual, so that he exhibits the 
fruit of the Spirit within him? It is only against 
such that the law is not. 

Ver. 24. ‘Have crucified the flesh.” —Srarxe: 
—This word well expresses how sin must, little 
by little, be disabled and slain, for the crucified 
man did not die at once; he was first made fast 
with nails to the cross and then kept there, till 
through the loss of blood and through hunger 
and thirst he became weaker and weaker, and 
finally died. In the beginning of repentance the 
old man is nailed to the cross, and then in con- 
version he is fastened to it anew, when he gets 
a hand or a foot free; the soul carefully avoiding 
all occasions whereby evil lusts can be aroused, 
until indwelling sin is more and more disabled by 
all manner of acts of repentance and devotion, 
which are contrary to corrupt nature, which acts 
must extend through the whole life. But now 
all power to crucity the flesh is to be derived 
from Christ’s death on the cross. 

Rrecer:—They that have ceased from the 
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law and all endeayors to obtain life and right- 
eousness therefrom, and on the other hand be- 
long to Christ and accept Him as the source of 
their life and holiness, such keep their flesh 
crucified. They are and live yet in the flesh, 
to be sure, and so experience how close sin 
cleaves and how heavy it weighs; they expe- 
rience the enticements of inward lust, but they 
have learned from the gospel the meaning of 
God in the cross of Christ, and have believed 
it, and can believe the judgment executed on 
the body of their Redeemer as in God’s eyes 
in force also against their own flesh. And in- 
deed they desire no rest for the flesh, but im- 
pose on it the curse, which through Christ’s 
cross is imposed thereon, and behold this weari- 
some and painful dying with a hope gathered out 
of the gospel. 

On vers. 138-15. Christianity and Freedom: (1 
How little we have occasion, on behalf of free- 
dom, to repent of being Christians and becoming 
Christians more and more; (2) how deeply we 
must rue that freedom which we do not establish 
and confirm by the power of Christ.—The Chris- 
tian is free and yet a servant of all.—The right 
union of Freedom and Love (1) needful (2) difh- 
cult.—By love serve one another! (1) An actual 
(2) but also a blessed service. 

On vers. 16-24: Walk in the Spirit, etc., ye 
shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh: (1) the lust 
of the flesh, (2) the resisting of it in the Spirit. 
—The walk in the Spirit ; (1) is not accomplished 
without conflict (ver. 17) (2) but saves from de- 
struction (vers. 19-21), (8) leads to a glorious 
goal (ver. 22).—With his exhortations to walk in 
the Spirit (1) the Apostle places us upon a fear- 
ful battle-field (ver. 17), (2) gives us the view 
into a frightful abyss (ver. 19 sq.), (8) leads us 
into a lovely garden (ver. 22 sq.). The conflict of 
the flesh and the Spirit: (1) in what does it con- 
sist ? (2) to what should it impel ?—Temptations 
through the flesh must come: despond not !—but 
must be combatted and overcome through the 
Spirit: be not careless!—There is no believer so 
holy or strong that he does not feel his flesh, but 
also none so weak that he cannot withstand it.— 
The motions of the flesh a damper to pride, a tes- 
timony against self-devised spiritualism.—Three 
times three fruits of the Spirit; a lovely garland. 
—To have crucified the flesh a token that one is 
Christ’s.—Who can crucify his flesh? Only he 
who is Christ’s.—The crucifying of the flesh (1) 
takes place indeed, when one is Christ’s, but (2) 
does not of itself make certain that one is Christ’s. 








Kaprr:—Under what law is the believer? 
(1) Not under that of the flesh, (2) not un- 
der that of Moses, but (8) under that of the 
Spirit.—RaurenserG:—The crucifixion of the 
flesh: a token of true Christianity, a work of the 
Holy Ghost, a victory of Christian freedom, a 
progress to inward peace.—In Lisco:—The con- 
flict of the Spirit with the flesh: (1) Where does 
it arise? Only where a life in the Spirit is be- 
gun. (2) Why is it necessary? a@) On account 
of the inward incompatibility of flesh and Spirit, 
6) on account of the consequences, which proceed 
therefrom, good or evil fruits. (3) How should 
it end? By the Spirit’s overcoming the flesh._— 
The walk in the Spirit: (1) It kills the works 
of the flesh, (2) it brings in its place the fruits 
of the Spirit.—Flesh or Spirit? Choose! (1) 
The flesh is thy destruction; (2) the Spirit cre- 


) | ates divine life; (8) as Christians we are bound 


to the life of the Spirit.—(/ast-day Sermon): 
The call on Fast-day: the works of the flesh are 
manifest. (1) What works are works of the 
flesh: (2) what those have to expect, who do such 
works.—( Whit-Sunday Sermon): We are par- 
takers of the Holy Spirit only when we do the 
works of the Spirit.—Gunzkun:—What do we 
yet lack of a walk in the Spirit? (1) The begin- 
ning is, that the flesh lusteth against the Spirit 
and the Spirit against the flesh, and many have 
not even advanced so far; (2) the next step is, 
that we no more fulfil the lusts of the flesh, and 
many are not even ashamed of the manifest 
works of the flesh; (3) the consummation is, that 
we bring forth the fruits of the Spirit, and from 
that we are all yet far distant.—GREINER :— 
Flesh and Spirit: (1) they are contrary one to 
the other; (2) their ways lead asunder in time 
and eternity.—EnauLuarp:—The life of that 
man, who is ruled by the Spirit of God: (1) 
He breaks with sin and mortifies daily the old 
man; (2) he is filled with the fruits of righteous- 
ness, which do not conflict with the law, but 
which can never be accomplished under the do- 
minion of the law; (8) and receives accordingly 
the most excellent of all rewards, the inheritance 
of the kingdom of God. 

Vers. 138-24. Frantz:—Beware that ye do not, 
through freedom, give a handle to the flesh, for 
(1) freedom in Christ is not without law; it has 
its law, only not in the members, but in Christ, 
which law is love. (2) It is not without control; 
but its control is exercised not by the flesh, but 
by the Spirit. 
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2. More special Admonition to the Walk in the Spirit (to serving Love), or warning against ex 
cessive self-valuation and envious selfishness. 


(Cuap. v. 25, 26.—vi. 1-10.) 


(Epistle for the fifteenth Sunday after Trinity.) 


25, 26 If we live in [by]! the Spirit, let us also walk in [by] the Spirit. Let us not 
be desirous of vain-glory [become vain-glorious], provoking one another, envying 
one another. ; 


a. Warning against unloving self-exaltation above others (vi. 1-5). 


VI. 1 Brethren, if [even if]* a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which [who] are 
spiritual, restore such a one in the spirit of meekness; considering thyself, lest thou 
2 also [shouldst] be tempted. Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so [or thus shall 
3 ye] fulfil*t the law of Christ. For if a man think himself to be something, when he 
A is nothing, he deceiveth himself. But let every [each] man prove his own work, 
and then shall he have rejoicing in himself alone, and not in another [his ground of 
boasting only in what concerneth himself, and not in what concerneth the other].® 
5 For every [each] man shall bear his own load. 


b. Warning against envious selfishness.—Admonition to unweariedness in doing good, especially to teachers of the word 
(vers. 6-10). 


6 Let [But let] him that is taught in the word communicate unto him that teacheth in 
7 all good things. Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man sow- 
8 eth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to his [own] flesh shall of the flesh 
reap corruption ; but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life ever- 
9 lasting And [But] let us not be weary’ in well doing: for in due season we shall 
10 reap, if we faint not. As we have therefore [Accordingly then as we have]* oppor- 
tunity, let us do good® unto all men, especially unto them who are of the household 

of faith. 


1 Ver. 25._[The dative Ivevmare has perhaps a slightly different force in each member of this verse, but “by” 
will express the meaning in each case, better than “in.”—R.] : : 
2 Ver. 26.—[* Become vain-glorious” is both a more literal and a more correct rendering of yevdueOa Kkevodogor. 


3 VI. 1—{“‘Even if” preserves the force of «a ¢.—R.] : 

4Ver.2.—AvamtAnpdcere is strongly supported ; and is to be preferred (with Lachmann and Schott) to the read- 
ing cave; the latter was perhaps occasioned by the preceding imperatives. It is found however in &., where, singularly 
enough, we have the moods reversed, Bacrdcere occuring in the preceding clause. 3. however reads Baoracere. [The fu- 
ture, dvarAypwo ete, is the reading of 3, B. F. G., most versions ; it is adopted by Meyer, De Wette, Mill, Ellicott, Light- 
foot. ‘The aorist imperative, care, is found in A. C. D. E. K., most cursives, Tischendorf (later eds.), Alford, Wordsworth. 
The aorist imperative is rare, and this is an argument in favor of retaining it. Ifit be retained, the E. V. is correct, with 
the other reading, it must be emended as above. The question is not easily settled, since the external authority is so nearly 
balanced.—R. 

5 Ver. Zh nicott paraphrases as above. The E. V. is not satisfactory. See Exac. Norss.—R.] SALE 

6 Ver. 5.—|“‘ Load” is a good rendering. “Burden” is open to this great objection, that it does not discriminate be- 


tween doptriov and Bapy (ver. 2).—R.] ‘ 
a eno pny kak@pev is the correct reading. &, A. B. Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth, 


> 


Lightfoot. It is doubtful whether éxxaxeiy (Rec. éxxaxdmev) is a genuine word.—R.] 
8 Ver. 10._["Apa ovr, “accordingly then,” see Exec. Notzs.—R.] ? ' 
29Ver.10—Epya¢ameOa. The reading épyagéucda is too weakly supported. [So all modern Editors. Lachmann 
at first adopted the latter reading, but soon discarded it.—R.] 


ally equivalent to exercising serving love) imme- 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. no eee it more particularly, ver. 26; 

Paul, after the exhortation, ver. 13 (and the| Ver. 25. If we live by the Spirit.—Z7» 
more general one, ver. 16), had passed on to a|*rvebyare means of course not the outward life, 
more didactic exposition. But from ver. 25 on, | the realization in walk of this life in the Spirit, 
he returns to the general exhortation to ‘“‘walk| for the words “let us also walk,” etc., are the 
by the Spirit” (which, as he means it, ig essenti- | first in which the Apostle exhorts them to stamp 
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the life by the Spirit upon the outward walk. 
Zqv therefore means the inner life, and the 
spiritual life is here referred to, as one at first 
entirely internal. It is not improbable that 
“live” ig to be taken here in a pregnant sense 
(Meyer)=if we are living through the Spirit, ts 
é., death occurs to the man, who is Christ’s, with 
respect to the ‘flesh ;” but in another respect 
precisely thus does Life come in; the death of 
the old man introduces the life of the new (comp. 
ii. 19, 20), and this latter is grounded upon the 
“Spirit.” [There is some doubt as to the force 
of the dative mvetwate here. Schmoller renders 
it durch den Geist; Muyenr calls it ablatival, and 
Enuicorr says it is “here adopted rather 
than 0:4 with the accusative as thus forming a 
sharper antithesis to the dative which follows.” 
Axrorp follows the E. V., but, while objecting to 
the ablatival dative, gives the same sense to the 
word. Ligurroor renders ‘‘to the Spirit,” after 
the parallel passage, Rom.vi.2, 10: “dieunto sin,” 
etc. But the first view is preferable.—R. ]—Let 
us also walk by the Spirit,—repir. mv. ver. 
16. [Schmoller thus makes the second mvebmart 
an instrumental dative, but it seems better to 
take it as a normal dative (so ver. 16) with 
Meyer, Enuicort, etal. The verb oro:yeiv seems 
to imply a more studied following of a preseribed 
course.—The Greek order is striking: ‘If we 
live by the Spirit, by the Spirit also let us walk.” 
“By” has both the instrumental and normal 
force in English.—R.] In what this walk should 
consist is then shown. 

Ver. 26. Let us not become vain-glori- 
ous.—The walking by the Spirit (or walking in 
love) should show itself thus. Kerddogov eiva= 
vanam gloriam captare, to affect vain-glory. 
[T'evaueba, “become” vain-glorious, there be- 
ing in the verb as well as in the use of the first 
person an intentional mildness as though the sin 
had not yet taken root (Exuicorr).—R.] The 
sense appears fd be: we should not seek glory by 
provoking one another and envying one another, 
for such glory is ‘‘ vain,” worthless.—Provok- 
ing one another.— AAAHA0VE TpoKarhot- 
wsvot, by vaunting in the presence of those to 
whom we feel ourselves superior, by pressing our 
superiority.—Envying one another.— A /- 
AhAoLc P0ovoivres, not favoring one ancther, 
enviously refusing to acknowledge the good 
qualities that a man possesses. (Govety is to be 
taken in this sense here, see below on vers. 6, 
10.)—The seeking of vain-glory naturally goes 
hand in hand with provoking and envious be- 
havior. Where the former is abandoned, the lat- 
ter also disappears. The warning of this verse 
is nothing else than the admonition to serve one 
another by means of love (ver, 13), somewhat 
more particularly defined. The Apostle now re- 
verts to this, in order to give it a more precise 
application. The remark on ver. 16, that the 
exhortation of the Apostle may have had a direct 
connection with the main theme of the Epistle, 
since the intrusion of the false teachers might 
very naturally have provoked a bitter party strife 
in the churches, applies also to the more special 
application of that admonition (ver. 13) in this 
section. Hspecially is it not improbable that 
through the intrusion of the false teachers the 
relation of the individual members to their teach- 
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ers had been disturbed, thus giving occasion to 
the earnest admonition, vi. 6 sq. Yet this con- 
jecture is not absolutely necessary; we need only 
suppose that some circumstances in the churches 
gave him particular occasion to direct his exhor- 
tation to this point.—[The context seems to jus- 
tify the close connection of what follows with this 
verse. It is urged, however, that ‘‘brethren” 
indicates a change of topic (comp. iv. 12), and 
also that the change from the first to the second 
person favors the opinion that a new paragraph 
begins with vi. 1. But the thoughts are too 
closely linked, to allow these arguments from 
mere forms of expression to be conclusive against 
the close connection which Mryerr and others 
defend.—R. ] 

VI. Vers. 1-5. These verses extend the warn- 
ing of v. 26, against ‘provoking one another.” 
The Christian instead of using any advantage 
he may possess over another, or any defect he 
may observe in him, to exalt himself above 
him (and thereby to provoke him), should, as 
walking by the Spirit, do just the reverse, should 
set his neighbor right, when he sees him at fault 
(ver. 1) and then help him bear the burdens 
which oppress him (ver. 2). Ver. 8 justifies 
these admonitions by the remark that a man’s 
thinking himself to be something, when he is 
nothing, is self-cheatery; for it is such a vain 
imagining that underlies the refusal to set others 
right (in the spirit of meekness) and to carry 
their burdens. As the right means to be saved 
from this self-deception, Paul proceeds to com- 
mend self-examination. (On this, see below, 
vers. 4,5.) [Euur1corr thinks it probable ‘that 
the teachers are mainly addressed in vers. 1-6, 
and the hearers and laity in vers. 6-10.” But 
while there are points in the exhortation specially 
applicable to classes thus distinguished, it seems 
best not to discriminate thus, for it limits the 
force of some parts of the exhortation, and might 
lead to an incorrect interpretation of ver. 1.—R. ] 

Ver. 1. [Brethren.—Buza: a whole argu- 
ment lies hidden under this one word.—R. |— 
Even if a man be overtaken.-Il poayuoO7: 
mpd expresses undoubtedly the unexpectedness of 
the being taken=—before a man is aware, or is able 
to offer resistance. The év shows that the verb 
is here to be understood as=to entangle, so that 
in a fault, according to the frequent Biblical 
image, is used of the snare in which any one is 
caught (WiesELer). Lurumr gives the sense 
quite correctly: ‘‘ubereilt,” overtaken. [The 
strictly temporal reference (before the arrival of 
the Epistle, or a recurrence of the offence) is un- 
satisfactory. Euurcort, Atrorp and LiaguTroorT 
join kai with the verb: “if a man be even sur- 
prised,” 7. ¢, caught before he can escape, fla- 
grante delicto; thus implying an aggravation of 
the offence. But it is not necessary to connect 
cai thus, and such a meaning of the verb is rare, 
while the interpretation does not accord with the 
context so well as the common view given above. 
Meyer: The Apostle charitably regards the sins, 
which may occur among the Galatians, as peccata 
precipitantiz.—R. | 

Ye who are spiritual.—This refers back to 
ver. 25=ye who have the Holy Ghost, show your 
possession of it, your living by the Spirit, by 
such action. He thus describes ‘provoking one 
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another,” as something repugnant to their very 
character. In view of this exalted predicate, 
which he ascribes-to them, they should now re- 
flect, what demeanor is the becoming one for 
them as “spiritual.” This implies that they are 
not now conducting themselves agreeably to this 
designation, or such admonitions would be unne- 
cessary. [The general character of the exhorta- 
tion forbids our finding in this phrase a reference 
to a party of more liberal views, who had taken 
his side against the Judaizers, and {vere not pay- 
ing sufficient regard to the weaker brethren. 
Hence there is no irony, but he is giving a test 
for their spirituality. It is true those who would 
stand the test, who were really led by the Spirit, 
would necessarily be the adherents of Paul, as 
the representative of the freedom of the gospel, 
but there is no evidence that there was such a 
party when he wrote.—R. ]—But to the validity 
of this claim to be ‘spiritual,” it is necessary 
that, when a brother is overtaken in a fault, the 
mvevuatikéc Should restore such a one, should 
bring him into his normal state, instead of turning 
this fall into an occasion of self-exaltation against 
him. [KatapriCere: the verb is properly 
a surgical term, applied to the setting of a joint, 
here used in an ethical sense, the idea of amend- 
ment being more prominent than that of punish- 
ment. The figurative meaning would perhaps 
imply some official act of restoration, but this is 
forbidden by the context.—R.] This “restoring” 
(or the wish for it) is the main idea, and not 
strictly speaking, as is commonly assumed, the 
spirit of meekness; or at least not this alone. 
This latter phrase only states the manner in 
which the setting right should be performed. 
This spirit must attend the act, or there is no real 
restoration, only a seeming one, in which the 
irritating lust of praise still seeks its gratifica- 
tion. It is forced, to understand “spirit” of the 
Holy Spirit, whose character is meekness, or 
rather who bestows meekness; it signifies the 
human spirit disposed to meekness. The forego- 
ing ‘“‘spiritual” does not require us to under- 
stand the Holy Spirit here, comp. 1 Cor. iv. 21. 
[it does not mean merely ‘‘a meek spirit,” but a 
spirit whose characterizing quality is ‘‘meek- 
ness,” with an ultimate reference to the Holy 
Spirit. (See Ennicorr.) As ‘‘spiritual,” pos- 
sessing the Holy Spirit, their spirit toward 
offenders should be characterized by ‘‘meck- 
ness.” —R. |—Considering thyself.—An indi- 
vidualizing transition tothe singular. The added 
clause contains a motive to “restore” (not merely 
to ‘‘meekness’’).— Lest thou also should be 
tempted—and it happen to thee to be over- 
taken in a fault. 

Ver. 2 makes the admonition of ver. 1 more 
general. It is not always by setting our neigh- 
bor right, that we may do him good; another 
exhibition of love is to bear his burdens.—Bur- 
dens.—Bép7 is undoubtedly in itself quite 
general: whatever presses our neighbor, lies 
heavy upon him, so that occasion is given to the 
vain-glorious man to provoke him. Moral delin- 
quencies, such as are named in ver. 1, are in- 
eluded; but also more grievous things, such as out- 
ward distress: _Bear.—B ao7 a6 e7 2, of course, 
does not mean: endure (for I do not endure 
what oppresses my neighbor, but only that, for 





example, with which he oppresses me), but sim. 
ply: bear=to take upon our shoulders as our 
own burdens, and thereby help him to bear; this 
includes, in some circumstances, the lightening 
of them; in others, their entire removal (Winsu- 
LER).—We see that the restoring of a neighbor 
who has been overtaken in a fault falls under this 
general idea of bearing his burden.—The Apostle 
adds to this admonition a powerful motive for 
its fulfilment: and thus shall ye fulfil the 
law of Christ.—The expression ‘fulfil the law 
of Christ” is significant, and designedly chosen 
with reference to the zealots for the law. You 
will forsooth have a law, now see here is a law 
but “of Christ;” fulfil that! At the same time 
it refers back to ver. 14, where the duty of love 
to our neighbor has been designated as the com- 
mandment equivalent to the whole Mosaic law, 
but a “law of Christ,” not of Moses. [Yet this 
‘law of Christ” must necessarily include that 
“law.” which He not only came to fulfil, but so 
fully illustrated and enforced in His teachings. 
The use of the future indicative instead of the 
imperative seems to imply, that the Christian 
needs ‘‘the law of Christ” only as a guide to 
grateful duty. ‘‘Thus shall ye fulfil” what your 
hearts would fulfil, ‘‘the law of Christ,” “who 
died for us and rose again.” —R. ] 

Ver. 3. Flor ifaman think himself to be 
something, when he is nothing.—‘ When 
he is nothing” belongs to the protasis. Being 
nothing: not precisely in the ethical sense alone, 
but one, who can in truth make no claim to con- 
sideration above others, yet ambitiously assumes 
this. This of course involves the admission that 
one may be something, but such a one is least 
likely to assume this; it is the one that is noth- 
ing, who is most likely to lay claim to considera- 
tion above his merits. He deceiveth himself, 
his “glory” shows itself to be “vain,” [Lieur- 
KooT: “dpevanrar G, ‘deceives by his fancies.’ 
Comp. Tit. i. 10. More is implied by this word 
than by drarav, for it brings out the idea of sub- 
yective fancies and thus enforces the previous 
Ooket. It was possibly coined by St. Paul, for it 
seems not to be found in any earlier writer, and 
at a later date occurs chiefly, if not solely in 
ecclesiastical authors.”—R. 

Ver. 4. Paul therefore immediately after en- 
joins: let each man prove his own work. 
—Toépyov: not collective—the aggregate of his 
actions; for it is not particularly an ethical self- 
examination that is referred to, but general, 
about equivalent to: His case, the way matters 
stand with him. [The view of Mzymr, Atrorp, 
Exnuicort, e¢ al., that rd épyov is emphatic and col- 
lective, seems on the whole preferable.—R. ]— 
The reason why he enjoins this, is then stated 
with: then shall he have his ground of 
boasting only in what concerneth him- 
self and not in what concerneth the oth- 
er.—‘‘He will then have matter of self-gratulation 
only it will be in reference to himself, and not to 
another.” [See the excellent note of Exxrcorr, 
the results of whose exegesis are given in the 
above rendering. The preposition ei¢ must be 
translated by a paraphrasis, in order to preserve 
the same force inbothcases. Tov érepoyr, ‘the 
other’”’—the man with whom he was comparing 
himself; general in its meaning, but particular 
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in each case of comparison. (ALFoRD.)—R.] 
Every one, in that case, directing his look as he 
does in self-examination only upon himself, will 
refer his self-praise only to himself; will only 
boast of such excellences as he may discover in 
himself; but he will not vaunt himself on the 
ground of the deficiencies which he finds in oth- 
ers. And if this results from the very nature of 
self-examination, as directing the look of the 
man upon himself alone, it will also be sure to 
come to pass from the result, which every one 
will find from self-examination, as this is stated 
in ver. 5, with which Paul gives special weight to 
the od« el¢ Tov érepov. Of course not to the 
elec éavtév. In order to have ei¢ Tov Erepov 
kab ynpa, t. @, in order to be able to make what 
another lacks a ground for boasting over him, one 
must not only have many good qualities but a pre- 
eminence above the other, of which he is conscious. 
Ver. 5. But this is not the case. On the 
contrary éxaoTocg TOidcov goptiov BacraceL, 
each man: I as well as the other, I cannot 
therefore make his gopriov, a ground of vaunting 
myself against him.—Shall bear.—Future, ex- 
pressing the result of the self-examination, 
because it succeeds it (not referring to the last 
judgment) = it will turn out, that every one has 
a burden of bis own to bear, [2. e., now in actual 
life, he is appointed to bear, must bear.—R. ]— 
His own load.—@opriov: although princi- 
pally meaning moral imperfection, yet here it is 
not to be limited to this; it means imperfection 
of every kind, every defect which one discovers 
in himself. opriov is in itself a vox media, it may 
be either heavy or light; Bapoc can only be heavy, 
To this general declaration the more general 
word exactly suits; respecting the degree of bur- 
densomeness Paul does not in the first instance 
mean to make a statement, but only to say that 
each one has his own gopriov. It is otherwise in 
ver. 2: there the idea of heaviness is the main one. 
ConyBEARE finds here an allusion to Asop’s 
fable (#pae dvo), but Exxuicorr thinks this not 
very plausible. Liaurroor says: ‘‘ Bap suggests 
the idea of an adventitious and oppressive bur- 
den, which is not implied in gopriov. The latter 


is the common term for a man’s pack. Each: spoke of bearing one another’s burdens. 


Christian soldier bears his own kit.” 


context, with its injunctions to self-examination, 
seems to demand.—R.]—The difficulty in vers. 
4 and 6 is, that the Apostle condenses together 
two thoughts: 1. ‘‘in what concerneth himself 
alone,” 2. ‘‘not in what concerneth the other ;” 
which to be sure are in one aspect identical, and 
yet must be distinguished, because the second is 
strengthened by the subsequent declaration, ‘for 
each man,” ete., which gives it a somewhat dif- 
ferent sense from what it has when disjoined 
from this and taken with what precedes. Dr 
Werte takes it differently: And then will he 
have his joy (if he has any, which is manifestly 
put as doubtful) for himself alone (for his own 
joy) and not for others (to irritate and provoke 
them therewith).—Self-examination is therefore 
the antidote to ‘‘proyoking one another;” it is to 
oppose this that the Apostle has enjoined it. 
Vers. 6-10. This division also is a specifying 
of the admonition y. 26; it must, although more 
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remotely related, still have reference to it, be- 
cause it is undeniably a carrying out of the 
admonition to ‘serve one another by means of 
love,” (v. 13,) of which, as we have seen, v. 26, only 
gives the negative expression. More accurately 
considered this division opposes the second vice 
named in y. 26, ‘‘envying one another.” It con- 
tains admonitions to an abounding, unwearied 
“communication in good things,” and this is the 
direct opposite of ‘“‘envying one another’ —grudg- 
ingly withholding. Only he who is unenvious 
will do good to all. 

Ver. 6. The exhortation in this verse does 
not therefore come in so abruptly, as at first 
sight appears. Paul first opposes envious 
grudging in that relation in which it looks par- 
ticularly ill, and yet must have occurred, in the 
relation of him that is taught in the word of 
God to him that teacheth, and in contrast 
with this, admonishes to communicate and 
that in all good things. This is of course not= 
in all that is morally good (MzyEr), but =in 
all good things [7. e., temporal possessions of every 
kind.—R.]. It is expressed with the utmost gen- 
eralness, and is therefore to be understood in its 
broadest sense; care for temporal support is in- 
cluded in it, but not exclusively intended; there 
is to be, according to the words, a sharing of all 
good things, that is, in a certain sense a commu- 
nity of benefits; he ‘‘that is taught” is to 
give ‘“‘him that teacheth” a share in all his ad- 
vantages. This isthe very strongest antithesis 
to ‘“‘envying.” [The verb means literally ‘go 
shares with.’’ It is intransitive here, followed 
by the dative of the person, and the thing (‘‘in 
all good things’) governed by a preposition. 
There is no lexical or grammatical difficulty. 
Almost all commentators refer the verse to the 
temporal support of ministers. MEYER gives it 
an ethical meaning mainly to preserve the con- 
nection, and Schmoller, for the same reason, 
makes the meaning general, as above. But dé 
arrests the former topic before it passes out of 
sight (Ligurroor), and serves here to indicate 
the contrast between the temporal and spiritual 
application (Evuicorr). As if he had said: “I 
There 


Still this: is one special application I would make of this 
does not sufficiently imply the idea of imperfec- ' rule. 
tion and consequent grievousness, which the! teachers in Christ.” 


Provide for the temporal wants of your 
Karyyotpevoc here means 
simply ‘‘instructed,” and is followed by an accu- 
sative of reference (Adyov), ‘in the word,” 4. ¢., 
the gospel.—R. | 

Vers. 7-10. To give weight to this admonition 
to him that is taught in the word that he should 
show a generous liberality in all things to his 
teacher, Paul points to the last judgment, to the 
law of Divine retribution as one of immutable 
validity. This is primarily meant to strengthen 
only the special admonition, ver. 6, and shows how 
earnestly he means it, that he attributes to it an 
importance which we may not in any way lessen; 
but still this confirmatory reference to Divine 
retribution is expressed with such generalness, 
that Paul is able immediately to deduce from it 
an entirely general exhortation to unwearied 
‘well doing,” which he then again specializes 
somewhatin ver. 10. But the main matter is 
still the ‘communicating in all good things” in 
opposition to ‘‘envying one another.” 
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Ver. 7. Be not deceived.—Do not entertain 
the erroneous thought, even should it occur, or 
be presented to you, that God can be mocked 
(lit., to turn up the nose at), that is, with success. 
(All glory sought therein is vain.) This mocking 
would occur, if man might do what he would, if 
he could with impunity neglect a communica- 
tion of good things to his teacher, who himself 
imparts that which is best to him. The decla- 
ration that this cannot occur, is established by 
for whatsoever a man soweth; that shall 
he also reap.*—[Totro «ai; ‘this and no- 
thing else than this” (Exuicorr).—R.] The 
essential correspondence between the seed sown 
and the fruit reaped, which takes place ac- 
cording to a law of nature and is therefore 
subject to no mutation, is a current image in 
other writings also (even in profane writers, e. g. 
Cicero, de Orat. II. 65, ut sementem faceris, ita 
metes, and others), for the exact correspondence 
between the retribution of God in the judgment 
and the moral acts of man in his earthly life. 

Ver. 8. The general proposition of ver. 7 is 
established in this verse. Fr, never will it fail 
of coming to pass, that he that soweth to his 
own flesh shall therefrom reap corruption; 
and even so he that soweth to the Spirit 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.— 
“Corruption” is therefore conceived as that 
which corresponds to sowing to the flesh, as the 
harvest to the seed, or ‘‘corruption”’ is essen- 
tiaily the crop into which the flesh when sown 
_ develops, and in like manner ‘‘life everlasting” 
is nothing else than the ripened fruit sown to 
the Spirit.—'O omeipwv, it may be remarked, 
does not alter the figure in ver. 7b, making it 
the soil instead of the seed, but, as Paul has to 
speak of two different sorts of seeds, he only de- 
signates this difference according to the differ- 
ence of the soil, on which it is sown; for seed is 
always chosen according to the soil that is to be 
sown; that which is sown upon the flesh is even 
thereby a different seed from that which is sown 
upon the Spirit. Perhaps it would be better to 
say: din ver. 7 isnot merely to be understood 
of the seed itself, but of the whole manner and 
method of the sowing, and so to be taken as 
equivalent to this: According as any one sows, 
even so shall he also reap; and in view of this 
‘according as”’ we should have in ver. 8 to un- 
derstand especially the soil which is sown, inas- 
much as it is especially on this that the character 
of the harvest depends, as good or bad. For it 
is this that is treated of here. Flesh and Spirit, 
moreover, are figuratively represented as the 
soil, because they are conditioning, quickening 
factors, and therefore to sow upon the flesh or 
Spirit generically —to let one’s self be ‘deter- 
mined in the act by the flesh or Spirit. IRIvedya 
of course, as in ver. 16 sq.—the Holy Ghost, 
and therefore lacks éavrov, which stands with 
cdpé.t Pbopd, agreeably to the contrast with 





*[Ligurroor calls attention to the fact that this proverb 
occurs in 2 Cor. ix. 6, in reference to the collection for the 
poor saints at Jerusalem, to which object the Galatians had 
been asked to contribute (1 Cor. xvi. 1); he therefore con- 
jectures that this implies a general censure of their habitual 
niggardliness.—R. ] : : 

+[Perhaps as Ligutroor suggests to bring out the idea of 
selfishness. It need not be made emphatic, but is best re- 
tained in English by “to his own flesh.”—K. | 





Foy diwvioc—Destruction, Ruin, and that eterna\ 
ruin =<47rdédeia, Odvaroc, not—Transitoriness.— 
Ver. 8 was only a proof of ver. 7b, according to 
its two contrasted sides; 7b itself again was in 
proof of Ged¢ ov wuxrnpilerar. The sense of this 
is: One cannot neglect doing good, without being 
punished of God. But the thought is not ex- 
pressed. 

Ver. 9. Here, however, it is expressed affirm- 
atively, agreeably to 8b, as an admonition (be- 
cause it is true, as said in vers. 7 and 8, that 
what a man sows, he reaps) to do “well,” ina 
certain sense to sow To kdAov. That the ad- 
monition rests immediately upon what precedes, 
is shown by the continuance of the image, which 
we find at least in the second clause.— Well 
doing is to be taken in its greatest possible 
extension; agreeably to the signification of xaAdy, 
about=—to do what is praiseworthy, only it must 
not be taken so generally as no longer to fall 
within the sphere of unenvious exhibition of love 
towards our neighbor. This is the frame, within 
which this ‘well doing” also falls.—Let us 
not be weary.—|[‘‘Behave’ cowardly, lose 
heart.”—R.] Itis possible to grow weary, be- 
cause ‘well doing” is at first a sowing, which, 
according to the laws of nature, is not imme- 
diately, perhaps not till long after, followed by 
the harvest. It comes in due season, «apa 
idfw, not just when we wish it: at the precise 
time, when it can appear according to its inward 
law, as ordained by God. Agreeably to the es- 
chatological expectations of the Apostle we have 
here to understand particularly the Parusia.— 
If we faint not.—M?7 éxAvéyueva, to be taken as 
conditional and to be referred to the sowing: if 
we do not become weary in that. This is no 
“languid repetition of the warning against 
éyxaxetv’’ (UsTERI); for it is just this not becom- 
ing weary in good which Paul wishes to empha- 
size, as the condition of reaping the harvest 
(WigsELER). [BENGEL: éyxaxeiv est in velle, 
ExAbecdat est in posse. The latter is a consequence 
of the former (Ligutroor). The verse is one 
of mingled warning and encouragement, and the 
latter element appears from the promise to those 
who do not ‘faint,’ for one may be “weary,” 
and not yet have fainted.—R. ] 

Ver. 10. [Accordingly then as we have. 
—Apa ovv, ‘so then,” ‘accordingly then;” oe, 
not “while,” nor ‘‘ according as,’’ nor since, but 
‘in proportion as” (ALForD).—R.] The men- 
tion of the ‘‘season”’ of the harvest reminds.him 
to warn against wasting the kaipdéc, season, Op- 
portunity, of the sowing, because when the 
former is come, it will be too late for the latter. 
And in conclusion Paul deduces from the more 
general admonition (ver. 9) the more special 
exhortation let us do good, which is also to 
be taken in the widest possible extent, but still 
retaining the special idea of doing good. The 
generic interpretation of ép yal mela 16 dya- 
6év=to do what is morally good (Mryer, as in 
ver. 6), is inconsistent especially with the dis- 
tinction, which Paul makes with especially, etc. 
For to the doing of what is morally good, one is 
of course equally obliged towards al/ men, mem- 
bers of the household of faith or strangers to it 
(WizseLER).— To them who are of the 
household of faith.—Oixeiou r7¢ riorewc, doubt: 
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ress not merely—those belonging to faith, as any 
amplification of the simple term: Believers 
(Mzyer), but kindred in faith, fellow-Christians, 
as constituting together one olkog T7¢ qloTewc, One 
family of faith.* The emphasis rests upon the 
fact that believers are of one family; for this is 
the reason why love should be especially shown 
to them (WigsELER).—The expression is of course 
general and comprehends their fellow-Christians 
as a body, but yet it refers back to ver. 6; be- 
cause their fellow-Christians should be so espe- 
cially the objects of the “doing good,” it follows 
from this, that those who teach should least of 
all be excluded therefrom. Paulin 1 Cor. xvi 

1, 2, refers to a more specific instruction concern. 

ing beneficence which he had given to the Gala- 
tians. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Self-exaltation and self-seeking. In respect 
to the right conduct of Christians towards each 
other, Paul designates two vices as especially 
incompatible therewith: Self-exaltation and self- 
seeking. And indeed there is nothing which 
more undermines society in general than these 
two vices; while self-exaltation rends the inner 
bond of unity with our fellow-men, self-seeking 
rends besides this the outer bond. But now the 
maintaining of fellowship is the specific charac- 
ter of the relation of Christians to each other; 
they are meant to form an undivided whole. 
These two vices therefore stand in diametrical 
opposition to the very nature of the Christian 
life. And of course they must, for they are the 
immediate offspring of the ‘‘flesh,”” whose essence 
is self-seeking. But Christians should walk by 
the Spirit, and should prove this to each other 
especially by serving love.—Certain as it is there- 
fore, that both self-exaltation and self-seeking 
stand opposed to the essence of Christian fellow- 
ship, and must therefore be most vigorously con- 
tended against, it is nevertheless equally certain, 
that they may, and do in fact, appear within the 
circle of Christian fellowship. For this is by no 
means as yet pure and free from such manifesta- 
tions of the “flesh,” though not thereby necessa- 
rily losing the name of Christian fellowship. On 
the contrary an individual or a community may 
really ‘‘have the Spirit,” be possessed of a 
spiritual life, while yet in their walk the sarcical 
element still manifests itself in various ways, 
against which we must protest. Things must be 
rebuked which, looking at the ideal, and not at 
the concrete fact, might appear impossible to 
occur; admonitions must be given, which might 
from the ideal point of view appear super- 
fluous. The admonitions given in this section 
are the simple proof of what was remarked on 
the former section, respecting the indispensable- 
ness of continual admonition, respecting the 
‘‘shall” which the Spirit. inwardly, as also the 
Word of Scripture from without, must continually 
present to the Christian. While therefore we 
must not be lax, as if every thing in the Christian 
life, including the fruits of the Spirit, came of 
itself, and while we must earnestly represent to 





*[ALrorp and Exticorr deny this reference, but any other 





micaning seems insipid, and might have been better expressed 
in sume other way.—k.] 
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the Christian the incongruity of every thing sar- 
cical with his faith, we must on the other hand 
be very careful not to make rigoristic require- 
ments of him, not to expect that no manifestation 
of the flesh should ever appear in him; we must 
not, in particular, imagine that among Christians 
every thing must, as it were, of itself, be serving 
love. And therefore, even when many virtues 
of the Christian life are yet very defective, we 
must not be quick to deny that one is ‘‘spirit- 
ual,” to dispute the sincerity of his faith and 
declare him to be a hypocrite. 

2. Admonitions especially necessary for those 
busy about the law. <‘* But was it then necessary, 
one might here ask, that Paul should write such 
admonitions to people, who were already anxious 
about works of the law and out of conscience 
were submitting themselves to the Jewish ordi- 
nances? Was there not then in their case an 
exaggerated piety, that needed rather to be 
tempered? Alas, no! The world lies in wick- 
edness and yet is busy about works of the law. 
It lives in contention and envy, in turbulence 
and lewdness, and yet forsooth will be saved by 
its virtue. By what sort of virtue? By a mag- 
nanimity, which from time to time, amid many 
evil deeds, a man may practice toward his neigh- 
bor, by wit and lively discourse, by a decent 
gravity, the offspring of age and function, of in- 
terest and love of honor, by the observance of 
political and ecclesiastical laws, yet with many 
exceptions. Let no one go into raptures over this 
virtue.—At a distance it appears great, but near 
by it is mean and in God’s eyes naught. Do not 
such people need to have some one proclaim to 
them: Be not deceived, Godis not mocked? The 
Galatians gave themselves up to the Jewish law, 
which did in fact contain the strictest moral 
teaching. They sought salvation earnestly, and 
sought it, not by vices, but by virtue and reli- 
gious works; yet notwithstanding this Paul was 
constrained to warn them against all manner of 
gross sins, especially against hatred and envy, 
and to proclaim to them: Be not deceived, God is 
not mocked! How certain it is therefore, that 
he who does not live in faith on the Son of God, 
will be overmastered by sin, and in spite of his 
endeavors to be virtuous, will become ever more 
vicious! Ifthen one does not come into the right 
way, he at last mocks God. And how does one 
mock Him? In this way, that one desperately 
imagines that He will at last take black for white, 
that He will let him reap wheat who has sown 
tares, and will reward the sin, to which men 
have given the name of a virtue. By such prin- 
ciples, which to be sure, when we read them on 
paper, contradict the first principles of human 
intelligence, the whole world is ruled, and there- 
fore is there occasion to say it: God is not 
mocked; what a man sows in this world, that, 
and nothing else, shall he reap in the next.” 
Roos. 

38. What a man sows, that shall he also reap. 
An utterance as simple, as it is true and deep. 
According to it, all the actions of men are a sow- 
ing, which shall have a harvest, the actions of 
men shall bear a fruit. This image, taken from 
the processes of nature, declares in the first place 
in general terms, that actions never .stop with 
themselves, but that with inexorable certainty 
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a retribution will one day follow, as certainly as 
the sowing is only a beginning, which according 
to a settled law ledds at last to the harvest. This 
it is true does not follow at once, and therefore 
there is need of patience, but afterwards, when 
the time has come, and then without fail. And, 
more definitely, the seed bears a harvest, and 
such a harvest as corresponds exactly with it- 
self. The actions of men therefore find a retri- 
bution fully adequate. On this account it is not 
so indifferent what kind of seed we sow, for the 
seed, that is, our acts, will bear their proper 
fruit, and no other. If we want then a fruit to 
please us, we must sow a seed that will bring it; 
we shall never succeed in getting a harvest that 
is independent of the seed; and on the contrary 
no one can deprive us of the harvest that answers 
to the seed. The harvest of our actions is noth- 
ing casual, it is that which they must produce. 
It rests with us, then to determine the harvest, 
by determining the seed. If ‘‘corruption” is the 
harvest of sowing to the flesh, and ‘“‘life ever- 
lasting” the harvest of sowing to the Spirit, each 
result follows by an inward necessity. The for- 
mer is only the carnal sowing come to ripeness, 
the latter is only the ripened seed sown to the 
Spirit. Thereby the character of arbitrariness 
and externality is removed from the Divine 
retribution, and objections from this side obvi- 
ated. But on the other hand it must not be 
thought, that we can in this way set aside the 
positive Divine activity, and therewith retribu- 
tion in a definite sense, and change it into a kind 
of natural process. As in the natural process of 
‘the springing of the harvest from the seed, the 
inner law of nature, according to which this takes 
place, is no other than the law of God, as it is 
He who gives it effect, so is it also in this spir- 
itual harvest. His ordinance is it, that ‘‘corrup- 
tion” grows up from the sowing to the flesh and 
the reverse. “And especially is this so, in that 
corruption is really what it is, only as decreed by 
Him, as consisting in being rejected by Him, and 
even so, cn the contrary, life everlasting; this 
is His gift for the sowing to the spirit, only be- 
cause He gives it and gives Himself also therein. 
Moreover the time of harvest is in itself simply a 
future one for the time of sowing; when the 
sowing, therefore, is over, every moment may be 
a ‘due season” for the harvest, even in this 
world, and there are indeed many such harvests. 
But these are only anticipations. The proper, due 
season for the harvest first comes with the time 
appointed by God for general retribution at the 
consummation of the kingdom of God. Not till 
then will the sowing to the flesh have ripened 
into corruption, and the sowing of the spirit into 
life everlasting. Before that, the time of the 
sowing still continues, and it is still possible to 
change the character of the harvest by changing 
the one sort of seed for the other. 

4. Care for spiritual teachers. The emphasis 
and earnestness, with which Paul admonishes 
against a selfish behavior of the church towards 
her teachers, are remarkable. This very esti- 
mate of spiritual good, as above all others, makes 
him the more impatient of selfishness concealing 
itself behind a pretended spiritual mind. ‘The 
support of teachers by their hearers is grounded 
on a divine institution, not only in the Old Testa- 
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ment (comp. Priests and Levites), but also in the 
New. Although now inthe New Testament there 
is no definite prescription how much of their pro 
perty hearers shall contribute to their teachers, 
yet it is certain from the New Testament that 
God requires an adequate and liberal support. 
This admonition was the more necessary in the 
Apostle’s time, because there were not then, as 
now, yearly incomes definitely appointed. But 
now that there are such settled incomes the ad- 
monition to hearers has not lost its force, espe- 
cially when they know that the regular income 
is insufficient. Christ’s commandment binds 
them then to a subsidy. Men act to-day, as if 
their forefathers alone had been bound to care 
for the support of their teachers, and the hear- 
ers of to-day had nothing to add to this.” Starks. 
—Luruer expresses himself very definitely and 
strongly respecting this duty towards teachers, 
e. g.: ‘It is indeed impossible that true Chris- 
tians should endure to have their pastors pinched 
andin want. But because they do not only suffer 
this, but laugh in their sleeve at it, it is certain, 
that they are worse than Turks and Heathen.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 25. Hrusner:—The internal and the 
external must harmonize, must be one. ‘The 
outer life is the reflection and thereby the sign 
of the inward life.—Rimemr:—To keep the flesh 
crucified is the only way to give room for the 
spirit, whose life appears in growing strength in 
a spiritual walk. Although walking is a conse- 
quence inseparable from life, yet the Apostle ex- 
horts thereto, as to a duty, on account of the 
danger of slothfulness creeping on, as indeed one 
cannot walk without taking some special thought 
about it.—[Brown:—If we are spiritually alive, 
let us show that we are so by being spiritually 
active.—R. 

Ver. 26. Lutuer:—Love of vain glory is a 
common vice the whole world through, in all con- 
ditions. No village so small but there be one or: 
two peasants therein, that will fain be taken for- 
wiser and better than the rest. It is so pleasant: 
to be pointed at with the finger and hear it said: 
See there is a man that is fit for anything! This: 
vice is common, yet nowhere does it such harm, 
as to those who fulfil a spiritual function and 
service in the church.—[Canvrn :—It is not law- 
ful for us to glory but in God alone. Every 
other kind of glorying is pure vanity. Mutual 
provocations and envyings are the daughters of 
ambition. —R. ]—Srarke:—To seek honor with 
a proud spirit, is a token of a carnal man and an 
abomination to God. Lust of praise leads many 
sins together, held in one leash, as the huntsman: 
leads hounds. Nothing is more opposite to the 
love of our neighbor, than high-minded self-love ; 
wherefore it is of no use to commend the latier 
where the former is not eradicated.—HrusBner: 
—The stoic pride of virtue also is the worst kind 
of vain-gloriousness. 

Chap. VI. Ver. 1. Luramr:—The forgive- 
ness of sins belongs to those who are weak and 
fraii in faith and life, and yet acknowledge their 
sins and pray for forgiveness; but to those whe 
pervert the doctrine, it does not belong.—Rin- 
GER:—The very words, in which the Apostle 
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describes what behavior beseems us in regard to 
others’ faults, are so chosen, that they insensi- 
bly incline us to the more merciful side. A man 
(how easy for a man to fall) is overtaken by the 
suddenness of temptation, by the concurrence of 
many circumstances, that have beclouded his 
vision. In such circumstances admonition, re- 
buke, persuasion, consolation, ee., may do the 
work of restoration, even as a dislocated limb may 
be again set in place. But for this there is 
needed the Spirit, and therefore on the one hand 
not blind love, not a careless disparagement of 
the fault, and on the other hand not severity, but 
insight into the gospel, to draw from thence mo- 
tives for forbearing admonition, such as shall 
advance the crucifixion of the flesh and the 
strengthening of the inward man.—HEDINGER: 
—aAre we ourselves pure and blameless as angels, 
that our neighbor’s fault drives us so quickly to 
arms? Was it Christ’s way to break the bruised 
reed? Let usdoasHedid! The Lord isin the 
still small voice, although mighty winds some- 
times herald his coming.—Avu@usTINE :—Rebuke 
administered in bitterness, profits not. Quidquid 
lacerato animo dicetis, punientis est impetus, non 
caritas corrigentis ; dilige et dic, quod voles. —[ Cau- 
vin :—Nothing is more difficult than to bring us 
to examine or acknowledge our own weakness. 
Whatever may be our acuteness in detecting the 
faults of others, we do not see ‘‘the wallet that 
hangs behind our own back.””—Whenever we have 
occasion to pronounce censure, let us begin with 
ourselves, and, remembering our own weakness, 
let us be indulgent to others.—R. ] 

Ver. 2. Lursazr:—A Christian must have 
strong shoulders and stout legs, in order to bear 
the flesh, 7. e., the weakness of his brethren; for 
they have vices that are troublesome and annoy- 
ing. Therefore must iove pass by and overlook, 
and endure much. We must learn, since we can so 
easily endure and overlook our own sinsand faults, 
many of which we daily commit, to bear also other 
people’s sin.—In Srarke:—What is our whole 
religion, but a burden-bearing? We have our 
own and also others’ burden to bear. We are all 
on a journey; if one is like to give way, the other 
must refresh him; if one is likely to fall, the 
other must help him up.—If it is not to be an- 
swered for, that we should not help another bear 
his burden, how unchristian must it be, to double 
his burdens for him.—[WorpsworrH:—Poyerty 
is the load of some, and wealth ig the load of 
others, perhaps the greater load of the two. It 
may weigh thee down to perdition. Bear the 
load of thy neighbor’s poverty, and let him bear 
with thee the load of thy wealth. Thou lighten- 


est thy load by lightening his.—R.]—[The law | 


of Christ is the law of mutual love.—R. ] 

Ver. 8. Srarxu:—Self-conceit and haughti- 
ness have cheated many a man. Pride is the 
harbinger of a heavy fall. It is often a grace, 
when God allows the presumptuous one to fall, 
that he may come to a knowledge of his own 
nothingness.—[ Brown :—Those who in their own 
estimation have little to learn, have in truth 
learned but little.—The greater advances a 
man makes in true Christianity, the more hum- 
ble he becomes.—R. 

Ver. 4, Luruer :—He that faithfully dischar- 
ges his function, does not inquire much what 
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men say of him, it is all one to him, whether the 
world praises or reviles him, but he has his honor 
within himself, that is, the testimony of his con- 
science, and the honor before God. It will 
doubtless in time come to pass, that your honor, 
which you haye within yourselves, will be ac- 
knowledged also by other people. But if you 
have your honor only from others, it will surely 
come to pass, that the shame and ignominy, 
which you have now inwardly concealed in your 
heart, will in time become manifest to other peo- 
ple also.—Srarkre:—Daily self-examination is 
one of the most important of all the duties of a 
Christian. A Christian must always look more 
at himself than at others, and examine his own 
life more than another’s; for God will judge each 
man according as He finds him to be in himself 
and before his own conscience.—RirGEeR:—To 
seek one’s glory by self-comparison with others, 
or even, it may be, by disparagement of others, 
by divulging their faults, is a perilous course, and 
will avail nothing, when hereafter each one shall 
have to give account of himself before God. 

Ver. 5. Hnrubpner:— Every genuine self-ex- 
amination will certainly always haye humiliation 
as its result.—[WorpswortH :—We cannot make 
the burdens of our own sins lighter by imputing 
a heavier burden of sins to others. Praise of 
ourselves, whether it proceeds from our own lips 
or those of others, cannot lighten our burdens. 
Because we are heavy laden, Christ exhorts us to 
take His light burden. Thus he converts our 
heavy burdens into light wings. The wings of 
birds are their weights, which they bear and 
which bear them. Let thy soul have the weight 
of Christ’s burden; it has the pinions of peace 
and the wings of charity, and will bear thee to 


heaven, Thus bear thy own weight and it will 
bear thee.—R. | 
Vers. 6-10. The more carefully one avoids 


judicial severity and other unwarranted assump- 
tions in regard to others, the more room there is 
to make our intercourse with one another profit- 
able for love and good works. 

Ver. 6. Luramr:—I do not love to expound 
such sentences, which speak for us, that are min- 
isters of the Word; moreover, it may look, if 
one is zealous to treat such texts before the peo- 
ple, as if he did it on account of avarice. But 
one must nevertheless instruct the people there- 
about, that they may know what degree of honor 
and support they owe to their teachers. This is 
also good for us, that are in the ministry, to 
know, that we may not take our deserved recom- 
pense with uneasy conscience, and as if we had 
no right thereto.—Rircger:—The Scripture has 
not accounted it superfluous, to put into His 
Word, that remains good for all time, the admo- 
nition to-communicate in all good things with 
him who teaches. But it is to be left wholly to 
this same Spirit and His prompting, wnen he will 
bring the observance of this admonition so into 
effect, that it exercises faith and strengthens 
faith.—Srarxke:—Between teachers and hearers 
there should be a lovely exchange and joyful 
barter. A hearer needs not to complain as 
though he suffered disadvantage in this ex- 
change. Whoever will not give our Lord God a 
penny, gets his due, when he is forced to give 
the devil a dollar.—-In general the world requites 
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the very greatest benefits bestowed upon it with 
the very basest unthankfulness.—[Cauvin :—It 
is one of the tricks of Satan to defraud godly 
ministers of support, that the church may be de- 
prived of their services. Paul’s recommendation 
arose from a desire to preserve a gospel minis- 
try.—Brown:—It had been well for the church 
and for the world, had Christianity been sus- 
tained and extended solely by the voluntary ex- 
ertions and the voluntary contributions of those 
who themselves had experienced its invaluable 
blessings, and who felt the obligations under 
which both duty and gratitude laid them to sup- 
ply the temporal wants of those who ministered 
to their spiritual necessities. Here, as in every 
other case, the foolishness of God is wiser than 
men.*—R, ] ° 

Ver. 7. In Srarke:—Mock on: God will en- 
dure it for awhile, and will not send a thunder- 
bolt at once; yet will He not always be silent, 
but early enough will hold discourse with thee 
in wrath.—Whoever under any manner of appar- 
ent excuses seeks to deceive his neighbor, such 
an one mocks the omniscient God and does him- 
self the greatest conceivable injury.—HnruBNER: 
—Besotted man would fain persuade himself that 
God’s severity, His threatenings and judgments 
are not to be taken so very much in earnest. 
God is directly mocked when He is blasphemed, 
indirectly, when His commandments are pre- 
sumptuously neglected. 

Vers. 7, 8. In Starke:—The realm of nature 
has many vestiges of Divine wisdom, goodness, 
righteousness in it, which show forth and reveal 
themselves yet more gloriously in the realm of 
grace.—lIt is undoubtedly agreeable to the Divine 
order, as in the realm of grace so in that of na- 
ture, that every one should enjoy what he him- 
self sows or does, whether good or evil. But 
whoever does evil and yet hopes for good, op- 
poses himself to God’s order in vain, and his hope 
is lost.—The sowing to the flesh cannot possibly 
be followed by anything but an evil harvest, un- 
less such a harvest before it ripen, be uprooted 
by true repentance.—Our whole life is nothing 
but a seed-time, with which the future harvest 
in eternity is inevitably connected. Ah! let 
every one take heed that he scatter not tares and 
yonder be compelled to reap the curse.—Corrup- 
tion does not really come from God, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, but from the flesh.—RiecEeR:— 
How slight and insignificant good and evil often 
appear when first sown! But how steadily they 
grow day and night, unnoticed by man. How 
late, but how infallibly do they reappear at the 
harvest! How irrevocable is the neglected seed 
time! Who can force it into being an unsown 
harvest ?—Hrusner:—Future and present stand 
in the strictest connection. Our future state will 
not only follow our present, but will be in the 
very strictest sense its product; the two will 
stand in as real a nexus as the seed sown and the 
harvest.—There is a double seed-time and 
harvest! Sowing to the flesh does not consist 





* [The principle of voluntaryism so plainly implied in the 
verse has found its happiest exemplification in our own 
country. Dr. Brown represents one of the few European 
churches (United Presbyterian Church of Scotlond), that 
has- not only acted upon, but stoutly contended for this 
principle.—K.] 





merely in a gross carnality of life, such as is fol. 
lowed by the most wretched want and pain, but 
in all living and working, even that which, ma- 
terially considered, is the most beneficent and 
laudable, when it proceeds from an impure mo- 
tive. Sowing to the Spirit is not merely the 
spiritual vocation, but every sowing, which is 
done at the leading of the Spirit.—[Canvin:— 
Our liberality is restrained by the supposition 
that whatever passes into the hands of another 
is lost to ourselves, and by the alarm we feel 
about our own prospects in life. These views 
Paul meets here.—Burxirr:—The Spirit of Him 
that raised up Jesus from the dead, will also 
raise us up at the great day, and reward our pre- 
sent parting with the things of this life which we 
cannot keep, with eternal life which we shall 
never lose.—R. 

Ver. 9. Starku:—This admonition is uttered 
as an encouragement, asa way which has the least 
appearance of authority assumed over others. It 
is a way therefore which preachers should in- 
cline to use.—Christians may become weary in 
the race, for they find many an assault and 
many a hindrance. Happy are they who en- 
courage themselves with this word: Let us not 
be weary in well doing! The more laborious 
the seedtime has been, the richer shall the hary- 
est be. The harvest comes hereafter; the first 
fruits of the present time are a small matter 
compared with what is to come.—Christians are 
not greedy for reward, and do not demand it 
from God on the ground of merit, but they do 
suffer their work to be sweetened, and them- 
selves spurred up to activity and faithfulness by 
the prospect of the reward.—[Fatigue is not 
weariness.—In well doing we are more apt to be 
weary than fatigued.—Weariness may come from 
habits of slothfulness.—The due season is God’s 
season.—If we work on, feeling weary, yet not 
fainting, we shall reap.—R. | 

Ver. 10. Hsupner :—The incalculable value of 
the present life consists in this, that we have op- 
portunity to do good. The fleshly minded can- 
not hereafter make up the good which he had the 
vocation and opportunity to do, ¢. g., the hard 
hearted rich man, the negligent father or pastor, 
etc.—STARKE:—One should not put off remem- 
bering the poor tilldeath. Qwod moriens das, ideo 
das, quod tecum ferre non potes; da igitur, dum vi- 
vis, et mercedem habebis.—[ Brown :—The Christian 
knows no limits in doing good, except those 
which are fixed by his power and opportunity of 
doing good.—For a Christian to be unkind to a 
Christian is not only wrong, it is monstrous.— 
R. ]—Rincer :—As the house of God, the church, 
is of two kinds, the visible and the invisible, so 
are also those of the household of two kinds, 
namely, those who belong to the visible church, 
and then the true believers, whose faith and sin- 
ccrity of heart are invisible. From this it fol- 
lows, that one owes more love to his fellow-be- 
lievers, even such as are so but in profession, 
than to those of another religion; but most to 
really believing fellow-members, to whom the ap- 
pellation: they of the household of faith, especi- 
ally applies. In the present day it is our busi- 
ness to seek out those who have pressed through 
from the service of the letter into the life of re- 
ligion, into the service of the Spirit, and to count 
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them for the members of the household of faith 
chiefly commended to us.—Spenur:—The more 
closely one, besides the general bond, is connect- 
ed with any one by a special bond also, the more 
is he under obligation towards such a one. Thus 
a man is bound to his wife, parents to their 
children, brothers and sisters and blood relatives 
to one another, masters to their servants, citizens 
of one town or dwellers in one house to each 
other, in respect to works of love, more than 
they are to others; yet always without prejudice 
to the general love of our neighbor. 

On the whole Section:—Wherein Christians’ 
walk in the Spirit should especially show itself 
in their conduct towards one another: (1) In 
this, that no one exalts himself above others, but 
that one helps another up when he falls and as- 
sists him to bear his burdens: (2) in this, that 
no one grudgingly withholds what is his from an- 
other, but willingly lets him share in all and is 
unwearied in doing good (especially towards 
those who impart to one the bread of life in the 
word of God).—Sarwey :—If ye live in the Spirit, 
then walk in the Spirit ; if ye walk in the Spirit, 
then walk in humility and forbearance, and in 
thankfulness towards your teacher and in liber- 
ality towards your brethren; and if ye walk 
therein ye walk in blessing.—GLécKLER :—Con- 
cerning the spirituality of the children of God: 
(1) What people are in the word of God called 
spiritual; (2) what their duties are towards 
others and those of others towards them; (38) 
whether it is necessary for all that wish to be 
saved, to be be spiritual men; (4) how and 
when then one is to set about becoming 





a spiritual man. — HunestenBerG: — Chris. 
tian love of neighbors as a chief part of 
a walk in the Spirit: it shows itself: (1) in lov- 
ing converse with our neighbor, and that (a) in 
unambitious humility ; (6) in helpful long-suffer- 
ing; (c) in enduring patience; (2) in loving ac- 
tivity for our neighbor’s good: (a) in willing ad- 
vancement of church and school in our own 
dwelling place, see ver. 6; (b) in ready zeal for 
giving and helping for the sowing of the gospel in 
still wider circles (vers. 7, 8); (c) in general, in 
untiring doing of good of all kinds, especially to 
those of the household of faith (vers. 9, 10). 

On vi. 1-5: Self-exaltation. (1) Wherein 
it shows itself. In this, that it does not do, what 
is mentioned in vers. 1 and 2. (2) What secures 
against it: Self-examination. — 

The single verses of the whole section almost 
all afford a theme at once, especially as several 


‘have the character of apothegms. 


Ver. 25. Text and theme of a Whitsunday 
sermon in Nirzson (Auswahl I. p. 177): —(1) 
The grounds of this Whitsuntide declaration. 
(a) The spiritual life requires to be demonstrated 
and revealed in the walk, or it does not exist; 
(6) it requires to be maintained and augmented 
by the walk or it is lost. (2) The substance of 
this requirement: not—abandon the world and 
kill the body; nor yet=no longer esteem the 
word and violate the law; but—in the power of 
the atonement pursue after holiness. 

Ver. 2. Suitable text for a wedding discourse; 
vers. 7, 8, Fast-day, or New Year’s eve, or harv- 
est text; ver. 9, also a harvest text. 


CONCLUSION OF THE EPISTLE. 
Written by the Apostle with his own hand. He portrays himself in contrast with the False 


Teachers. An entreaty for future quiet out of regard to his sufferings. Brnxpicrrons. 
Cuarrer VI. 11—18. 
11 Ye see how large a letter I have written [See in how large letters I have written, 


12 or with what letters I write] unto you with mine own hand. As many as desire to 
make a fair shew in the flesh, they constrain you to be circumcised ; only lest they 
should [that they should not} suffer persecution for the cross of Christ. For nei- 
ther they themselves [not even do they] who are circumcised? keep the law [them- 
selves]; but desire to have you circumcised, that they may glory in your flesh. 
But God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ by 
whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world. For in Christ J esus 
[omit in Christ Jesus}* neither circumcision availeth® anythin g,nor uncircumcision, but 
a new creature. And as many as walk [shall walk]' according to this rule, peace 
be on them, and mercy, and upon the Israel of God. From [omit From] henceforth 
let no man trouble me: for I bear in my body the marks of the Lord [omit the Lord]}* 
Jesus. Brethren, the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit [The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit, brethren]. Amen. 


13 


14 
15 


16 
18 


1 Ver. 11.—[The E. V. is obviously incorrect both in rendering “ %@, ‘ 
: J . } ye see” and “ how large a letter;” the two i - 
ie aoeennap to our choice are given above. See Exra. Norzs. “The aorist Eypawa ee be rendered: “TI nace 
en,” if it is not an epistolary aorist ; “I wrote” (Am. Bib. Un.) is verbally correct, but is not in any case a proper English 
dress for the Apostle’s idea.—R. ] 3 proper Hnglish 


2 Ver. 12.—[M 7 is misplaced in Rec. after tya, It should follow Xpicrov. Avikwyvrae is the reading of § B.D, Ey 
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ery, 





adopted by Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Wordsworth. Tischendorf (with A.C. F.G. K. 
L.), dwoxovrat; ar improbable solecism, arising from the frequent interchange of w and o.—R. 
8 Ver. 13.—Rec. mepitewvopevor; the reading repitTeT unm év ot is, however, recommended by Griesbach, and adopted 


by Lachmann and Scholz. 


“With right; the perfect is absolutely necessary, since the Judaistic teachers are meant. 


The 


present was introduced by the transcribers, who had just written mwepitéuveo@ac and perhaps were reminded of ver. 3.” 
Meyer. [If the perfect be the correct reading, we must render, “ who have been circumcised,” or simply “the circumcis- 
ed;” but the present is not only lectio difficilior, but is supported by preponderant external authority (%, A. C. D. BE. K, 
many versions); it is therefore adopted by Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Wordsworth.—R. } 3 


Ver. 14.—To is omitted by Lachmann on important authorities. 


[N, A. B. etc; Alford, Lightfoot omit the article. 


There is great room for doubt, since the omission may be readily accounted tor both by the similarity of tne preceding syl- 
lable and the desire to conform with the anarthrous xéoyuos; Meyer, Tischendorf, Ellicott, Wordsworth retain it.—A care- 
tul examination of all the proposed emendations leaves the impression that the rendering of this verse in the EH. V. ought 


not to be altered in the least particular.—R.] 


5 Ver. 15.— Ev yap Xptor@ Iyood is probably an explanatory gloss from ver. 6, though §, has it. We should read simply : 
ovtc—ydp. [The MSS. authority for the longer reading is very great, but so many old versions follow the shorter, one, 
and the probability of an importation from ver. 6 is so great, that Tischendorf and almost all editors adopt it.—R.] 

Ver. 16.—’Eoriv; Elz. and Matth. [and Rec.] have toxver (from ver. 6) against decisive authorities. 


7 Ver. 16.—Ztrovxyocovaery. 


The reading orotxovevv is approved by Griesbach, put in the margin by Lachmann, 


‘and adopted by Tischendorf. Meyer asks with right: ‘What reason could the transcribers have had for changing it into 


the future?” 
slightly more difficult. 


[The authorities for the future are weighty; the change to the present is more explicable; the future is 
Adopted by Meyer, Alford, Lightfoot, Wordsworth ; hence “shall walk.”—R.] 


8 Ver. 17.—Kupiov is omitted by Lachmann and Tischendorf, [Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, on the authority of 


A. B. C.—R.]; probably imported from ver. 18, but &, has tov «upiov Incod Xprarov. 


servative tendencies, follows the Rec.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 11. See with what letters I write 
[or in what large letters I have written 
(see below)—R.] unto you with mine own 
hand.—Paul as a rule dictated his Epistles; but 
attested them by adding at least the conclusion 
in his own hand (comp. 2 Thess. iii. 17). So 
also in this Epistle. But as it is the first letter 
which he has written to the Galatians, he begs 
them to notice* his handwriting. This is the sense 
of myAtikoltcg ypdupaccy, which is therefore 
simply = with what sort of letters. “Eypaywa, 
according to the familiar epistolary usage; the 
aorist does not therefore refer back to the por- 
tion already written, but Paul means what he is 
Just beginning to write in conclusion. So Laur- 
ENT, zur Kritik der Briefe des Apostles Paulus, in 
the Studien und Kritiken, 1864 H. 4, p. 643 sq.— 
His interpretation seems to have more in its fa- 
vor than that of WinsnLEeR (adopted in the 1st 
edition of this work), who renders it: ‘‘See 
with how great letters,” etc., referring the words 
to the whole Epistle, in this sense, that he means 
to give his readers a token of his special love in 
having written to them in quite large, and there- 
fore aucsually legible, characters, and that, not 
through an amanuensis, as ordinarily, but with 
his own hand. Against this Laurent remarks: 
How is it conceivable that immediately after so 
profound and earnest a discourse, the Apostle 
should have reviewed the characters he had al- 
ready written, and have made so trivial a remark 
about their appearance? Besides the letters 
were not at all large; not much larger than ours. 
In Paul’s day cursive writing was already in use. 
While therefore the amanuensis probably wrote 
in uncial letters, Paul himself wrote cursive- 
ly[!?]}+—-But his purpose in adding the conclu- 
sion with his own hand was in this case not 
merely to attest the Epistle. For the conclusion 
is unusually long. Paul was also impelled to 
write by the desire of impressing more deeply 
on the minds of the Galatians a notice respecting 





*[“"L Sere is imperative; “see” not “ye see” as E. V. 
—R. 

+ [Jt does not appear whether this statement is made by 
Schmoller, on his own authority, or that of Laurent. There 
seems to be no other authority for it. The very reverse is 
more probable.—R.| 





(Wordsworth, with his usual con- 


his own personein opposition to the false teach- 
ers. 

[Two questions arise in the interpretation of 
this verse: 1. to what does the Apostle call atten- 
tion; 2. to how much does he refer. The answer 
to the first question turns upon the meaning of 
mTHALKoLG ypadupaccy, that to the second 
mainly, though not exclusively, upon the force of 
éypawa. 1. We may determine with compara- 
tive certainty the meaning of mnAlkowg ypdupaow. 
IIydixoc, occurring only here and in Heb. vii. 3 
(where the reference is to magnitude, though in an 
ethical sense), is not synonymous with décoc, 
‘chow many ;”’ hence ‘‘how many letters” how 
large a letter, is incorrect; nor does the plural 
yedumara mean ‘‘letter,”’ for which Paul invaria- 
bly uses éxioroA#. Besides the phrase ypddety 
ypdupaorv, in the sense of ‘‘ write a letter,” is no- 
where found. Nor is ryAixoc identical with sroioc 
(so Schmoller and others), ‘‘what kind;” Exui- 
corr justly characterizes this interpretation as 
arbitrary. It means ‘‘how large,” referring to 
the size, implying that, for some cause, what Paul 
himself wrote was written in larger characters 
than usual (or perhaps than an amanuensis was in 
the habit of using). There is no necessity for 
finding a reference to shapelessness. It is no 
valid objection to say that this reference was tri- 
vial, for other things that Paul has written may be 
thus spoken of with equal propriety (comp. 2 Tim. 
iv. 18). See Meyer, Atrorp, Exuicotr, WoRDs- 
wortH and Ligutroot. 2. To how much does he 
refer? In other words, did Paul write the whole 
Epistle with his own hand, or only these conclud- 
ing verses. The aorist indicates the former, un- 
less it be an epistolary aorist. But the burden 
of proof rests with those who maintain this. 
Besides if the reference be exclusively to what 
follows, it seems singular that the epistolary aorist 
should be chosen. We cannot perhaps decide the 
question from this word alone, but there are other 
considerations which may be urged in favor of 
the autographic character of the whole Epistle. 
a) Attention may have been called to the size of 
the letters, as a proof that Paul had written the 
whole, not using an amanuensis, who would pro- 
bably have written more rapidly, hence in smal- 
ler characters, and this would be a proof of hig 
earnestness and affection. 0) The Epistle is 
largely a personal vindication, and hence was 
more likely to be an autograph. c) ALrorE 
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finds a similarity, in style and in use of words, be- 
tween this and the Pastoral Epistles (which he re- 
gards as autographs), see Vol. III. Mew Vestament 
Prolegg. pp. 4, 79 sq. d) Woxrvsworrn refers to 
the passage in Habakkuk cited in this Epistle, 
(iii. 11), and finds in the injunction to the pro- 
phet to write “the just stole 7 
large characters, an implication that this Epistle 
on the same theme was written in similar char- 
acters. (This however is not of much weight.) 
Although the use of éypaya is not decisive, yet 
taken in connection with the meaning of m7Aixorc, 
and whatever of weight attaches to the considera- 
tions mentioned above, it is much safer to assume 
that Paul wrote the whole letter; the probabili- 
ties are strongly in favor of this view. (So 
AurorD, Exnicorr and WorpswortH most deci- 
dedly.) There is a conjecture that the size or 
shapelessness of the letters arose from Paul’s 
weakness of vision, but it must be regarded as 
only a conjécture. Comp. iv. 15. Paul could 
not have been unskilful in writing Greek.—R. ] 

Ver. 12. As many as desire to makea 
fair shew in the flesh.—In condensed sharp 
language the Apostle (vers. 12, 13) characterizes 
the intrigues of the false teachers. They are 
people who want to have a good repute (4 7 po- 
oon Hoa), but for all that live in the flesh, ac- 
cording to the lusts of the flesh,* and shun 
suffering. Therefore they constrain you to 
be circumcised.—(AvayxdélCovorv DmaC 
mepttéuvecdac= ‘are busied with forcing a 
circumcision upon you.”) For this is done only 
that they should not suffer persecution 
for the cross of Christ.—T@ cravpé6 not: 
on account of the cross, but: by the cross; the 
cross of Christ is itself represented as the perse- 
Cutor—a significant image for thesé people’s fear 
of the cross, because it brings persecution. But 
the cross of Christ brings with it such persecu- 
tion, sc. on the part of the Jews, only when it is 
preached and confessed as the sole condition of 
salvation, which is not done when circumcision is 
regarded as a condition of salvation. Therefore 
they insist upon this, in order to escape persecu- 
tion. [It seems better to take T® oTavp® as the 
dative of the ground or occasion (so Mnyur, AL- 
FORD, ExLicorr and many others). Schmoller actu- 
ally presents this view in his explanatory remark. 
It cannot mean ‘with the sufferings of the cross” 
(Winer). The objection to both is that «the 
cross of Christ” means ‘the atoning death of 
Christ upon the cross” (Brown), and this mean- 
ing will not admit of these interpretations.—R. ] 

Ver. 13. Paul immediately explains the strong 
fLovov, ‘“‘only” (ver. 12). They have in this no 
other view than the one assigned—the purely 
egoistic one—they are not concerned for the law 
on its own account; for not even do they 
who are circumcised keep the law them- 
selves.—Of the circumcised, or those who re- 
celve circumcision, [the reference being to the 
Judaizing party; the perfect would perhaps 
point more to the leaders, the present to the 
party as one which was then enforcing this rite, 
—Rk.] with all their zeal for circumcision, it 
might be expected that they kept the law. But 
their conduct is hypocritical. When they de- 


* [Or perhaps, “make a fair shew i i i 
tain to a mere fleshly life.” —R.] Ee a 








sire to have you circumcised, it is not in 
the interest of the law, but only that they may 
glory in your flesh, that they may be able ta 
boast themselves; and it is moreover the odpé of 
the Galatians, that is to be the subject of their 
boasting: to be taken either physically, with 
reference to the circumcision to be performed in 
their flesh; or in asense similar to ver. 12, because 
if the Galatians should receive circumcision, they 
would follow the odpé and its suggestions, would 
display a carnal weakness and pliability of which 
these men would then boast as their own work. 
[The latter view is preferable.—R. | 

Ver. 14. But God forbid that I should 
glory.—To this sinful boasting of the false 
teachers, to whom the cross of Christ is more or 
less a scandal, and who are unwilling to suffer 
any persecution for its sake, Paul opposes his 
own boasting, whose subject is this very cross of 
Christ. —Save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.—Mzyxzr incorrectly supposes 
that Paul wishes to mention the subject of his 
official glorying over against the official vaunt- 
ings of the false teachers, and hence understands 
“the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ” of the 
preaching of the cross of Christ, not of the fact 
itself. [In the 4th Ed. Mxuyrr says: Only the 
cross of Christ should be the subject of his 
kavyao0a, viz.: that nothing other than the Re- 
demption accomplished on the cross by Christ 
was the ground, contents and Divine assurance 
of his faith, life, hope, labor, etc.” —Surely this 
is not open to Schmoller’s objection. —R.] 
WirseLeR:—Paul will, in contrast with these 
Judaizers, not boast at all of what he is or has 
or does, and therefore also not of his official la- 
bors, but of the cross of Christ.—By whom or 
which.—Av ov is then most naturally referred 
to the main idea, ‘‘cross,” not to ‘‘our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” [The meaning is evidently the same, 
whether the relative be referred to one or the 
other; ‘‘by which” would mean through the 
cross of Christ; ‘‘by whom,” through Christ 
crucified. Still there is much force in the sug- 
gestion, that the subject immediately preceding, 
“so fully and triumphantly expressed, so impor- 
tant and so emphasized, throws tke other word 
into the shade.” (It is not necessary to suppose 
that in this case we would find éy 6.) Besides, the 
idea of sundered fellowship with the world, which 
follows, seems to imply here more of a fellowship 
with Christ than with the cross. See Mrrer, 
ALrorpD and Exuicort, and on the other side 
Catvin, Bencen, Brown and Ligutroot.—R. } 

The world is crucified unto me.—By 
this Paul does not mean to state, for instance, 
why he cannot any longer boast of anything else, 
viz., because nothing else exists for him (Mzyrr), 
but he gives in a few yet pregnant words a 
glimpse into the significance which the cross has 
for him, on account of its operation. It is of 
course only because the cross is for me the object 
of faith, because I stand by faith in inward fel- 
lowship therewith (comp. ii. 19), [or, better, 
with Christ Himself as the Crucified One—R.], 
that a crucifixion has been accomplished in my 
case also. Paul, however, is here speaking not 
simply of the fact that he or his old Ego has been 
crucified. Recognizing as he does his old Ego 
as one entangled with the world, and recognizing 
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this entanglement with the world as its distin- 
guishing character, he says, that the world, to 
which it clung, has been crucified to him, 7. e., the 
world had become in his eyes condemned, yea 
dead = had utterly lost all significance, all at- 
tractive power for him, and that therefore his 
fellowship with it had been wholly broken off. 
Of course Paul’s fellowship of faith with the cross 
of Christ [or Christ crucified—R.] involved no 
direct action upon the world itself, but only upon 
it so far as it appertained to him, 7. e., upon his 
fellowship with it—And I to the world.— 
And even so had he been crucified to the world. 
A crucifixion of him had naturally been the con- 
sequence of his fellowship of faith with the cross 
of Christ (comp. ii. 19), but calling to mind his 
former entanglement with the world, he declares 
himself crucified ‘‘to the world,” says, that in its 
eyes also he is one dedicated to death, yea, a 
dead man, so that he has no longer any attrac- 
tion for the world, that the world will have noth- 
ing more to do with him, that its fellowship with 
him is also fully dissolved. This double state- 
ment thus expresses in the strongest manner, the 
absolute dissolution of every bond between him 
and the world. To him this result appeared a 
gain, and he saw in this a new reason, for glori- 
fying in the cross of Christ. The second clause, 
Kayo TO Kéopu@, appears to imply also the pos- 
itive statement, that not only does the world no 
longer regard him as one of its own, but also 
hates and persecutes him, and thus does precisely 
that which his adversaries seek to avoid (ver. 12); 
yet Paul accounts it as nothing, but glories in 
the cross of Christ, although it brings these con- 
sequences with it; so highly does he value the 
gain, which he has from it. 

Ver.15. For.—He immediately gives the rea- 
son for his determination to boast exclusively of 
the cross of Christ (not for the 6” oi, Mnyur).— 
Neither circumcision availeth anything, 
nor uncircumcision, but a new creature. 
—Everything depends on the last, nothing on the 
first. But it is the cross of Christ which leads to 
this new creation, and that through the operation 
of it described by 6” ov in ver. 14. This reciprocal 
crucifixion of the world and the old man to each 
other is the death of the old man and the begin- 
ning of anew one. [Katvy xtioce is proba- 
bly passive, the thing created, resulting from a 
new creation on the part of God.—R] 

Ver. 16. And as many as shall walk ac- 
cording to this rule.—In ver. 15 Paul stated 
a principle; here he designates this as the stan- 
dard, according to which one should walk. Upon 
all who shall thus walk (the future applies to the 
time from the receipt of the Epistle thencefor- 
ward; Paul hopes that the Epistle will have a 
converting and confirming effect upon the read- 
ers) he invokes peace* (see oni. 3) and mercy, 
thereby indicating the high importance of this 
standard. As this belongs to the conclusion, it 
is best to take it as a benediction; others under- 
stand it as a statement, supplying éora.—The 
correct interpretation of and upon the Israel 
of God is the explicative one = that is [for they 
are the Israel of God.—R.] For there is here 
no reason for bringing the Jewish Christians 


into especial prominence; besides, the compre- 
hensive 6co0 does not admit of a national dis- 
tinction being now first made in addition, and 
others named, who, it would even appear, had 
not to walk according to this standard. On the 
other hand, ‘‘the designation of all those, who 
walk according to this Anti-Judaistic standard, 
as the Israel of God, the true theocratic people, 
at this solemn close, is, as it were, the triumph of 
the whole Epistle.”—Mryer. [Exiicorr doubts 
whether «ai can have so strong an explicative 
force, and prefers to take it as copulative, as if 
the Apostle’s thought turned to his kindred ac- 
cording to the flesh; but the exegetical objections 
to this view are great, and the other interpreta- 
tion is so suitable that it must be adopted.—R. } 

Ver. 17. Henceforth let no man trouble 
me, 2. ¢., by still listening to the false teachers; 
for I (éy6 and not the persecution-shunning 
false teachers) bear in my body the marks 
of Jesus, the stigmata of Jesus, 7. ¢., the proofs, 
that Tama real servant of Jesus (oTtiypara 
with reference to the marks which masters had 
branded upon their slaves), namely, in all the 
traces, scars, wounds, and the like, of the mal- 
treatments and persecutions, which I have en- 
dured in my apostolic calling. [*‘Of Jesus,” 4. e. 
my Master, Captain, God, for slaves, soldiers and 
votaries bore such marks. See WorpswortH 
and Ligurroor in loco.—R. | 

Ver. 18. The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with your spirit.—Merd row 
mTvebpatocs buav; we are not to understand a 
special intention in his not writing the simple 
pel’ buev; yet we should not overlook what is 
significant in the expression. Grace operates 
and is meant to operate upon the mveiua of the 
man; only so does it operate truly and fully, 
and just such a full, truly salutary operation of 
grace does he wish for them.—Brethren.— 
"AdeAgoi: ‘The Epistle, so severe in its prevail- 
ing tone, concludes with this address, in which 
unaltered brotherly love expresses itself.”” MryER. 
[Bunern: Ita mollitur totius epistole severitas.—~ 
R. ]—Amen. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


Christ’ s cross is the touchstone of true Christianity. 
What Paul says in this section of the Judaistic 
teachers, applies strikingly mutatis mutandis, to 
the great mass of nominal Christians.* They by 
no means wish to keep the law in its whole extent, 
that is much too burdensome for them; on the 
contrary they appeal to the fact that they for- 
sooth believe on Christ, and therefore are free 
from the yoke of the law. But now on the other 
hand they have as little mind to believe on Christ 
in the whole extent of faith; what is inconveni- 
ent in this, they leave behind, and that is the 
cross of Christ, 7. e., so far as it is a means of 
quieting the conscience, it is willingly accepted, 
but so far as it includes a dying of the old man, 
and the entering into a fellowship of the cross 
with Christ, they will none of it. Instead of this 
men turn rather to the otherwise despised law, 
and arbitrarily make the law to consist in this or 
that particular, some practice, some abstinence, 





* [Worpswortit remarks that this is the only place in the 
New Testament where eipyvy is placed before éAcos.—R.] 
\e 
Fi ‘\ 





* [True where this commentary was written, but partially 
true everywhere.—R.] 
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and imagine themselves there to be satisfying all 
the severer requirements of God, while yet they 
are far from this utterance: The world is cruci- 
fied to me and I unto the world!—Christ’s cross 
is the touchstone of true Christianity; it is in 
this, that salvation and comfort is to be sought, 
and so far it would not be so very hard to glory 
in the cross of Christ, which many are willing to 
do. But salvation and consolation are to be 
sought exclusively in that, no longer in the world, 
no longer in one’s self, everything else is to be 
accounted loss, and on the other hand the fellow- 
ship with the cross of Christ is to be counted no 
loss; in brief, there must come into being a new 
creature. This is the ‘*Canon” (ver. 16) for a 
Christian; only he who guides himself according 
to this becomes and is in truth a Christian. This 
is hard and yet not impossible. God will help 
therein by the pedagogy of his law, and will lead 
to faith, and to faith will give the Spirit, which 
helps through to the new creature.—Comp. also 
Roos: ‘Paul shows, that it is not so completely 
indifferent, what a man thinks of Christ and His 
cross. Now-a-days, as many of the people say: 
I pray, read, hear, and am none cf the worst. 
A clever man of the world says: I do much eyil, 
but I have a good heart with it all, and between 
my evil works I also do some good ones. God 
will look at me on my good side. What now 
shall we make of Jesus of Nazareth? Here the 
world boggles. At last it says: Let Him pass 
for a good teacher, who has told us, that God is 
not the God of the Jews only, but also of the 
Gentiles, and that He loves such virtuous persons 
as we. Let Him be also an example for imita- 
tion. Finally, let Him be also, if one will so have 
it, the Redeemer, who has acquired for us free- 
dom to hasten on a broad and easy way, with a 
trifle of virtue, light-mindedly to eternity, and 
notwithstanding our wickedness to fear no pun- 
ishment. Now consider, whether this is the 
gospel of Paul, and whether he so preached 
Christ. Can such a man say that he boasts only 
of the cross of Christ, and that through it the 
world is crucified to him and he unto the 
world? Has he experienced a new creation? 
fs the culture, which age, office, intercourse 
with men, has given him, worthy of this lofty 
name? Is he in Christ Jesus? Has he the con- 
fidence, as he is, to stand before the holy God? 
Let him, in moments of reflection, put this ques- 
tion to himself and hear concerning it the answer 
of Godand the Bible. Perhaps God will be so gra- 
cious as yet to reveal to him the gospel which 
Paul preached, and if this is so, he will be aston- 
ished to find that before this, he, without his 
knowledge, had a false religion. Mercy and 
peace be upon every one that is thus brought 
right.”’ 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver, 12. Rizger:—In every age there are 
points in which the world insists upon being 
yielded to, agreeing then to leave other poiuts 
untouched. And whoever does not consent to 
this impure commingling, must not only suffer 
persecution, but also bear the reproach, that he 
himself is ts blame, that he suffers only on ac- 
count of his own self-will.—Hupinqer:—How 





many thousand brethren have ye, ye clerical 
placemen, in Galatia? The handful of barley, 
the merry countenance, the assured friendliness, 
the favorable patron your comfort; flattery and 
trimming the sails, you think, will bring a man 
on. Idonotagree with you. Moses’ course and 
choice is the best. Christ’s reproach before the 
purple of Egypt.—SrarKe:—Love must, indeed, 
cover and excuse a neighbor’s faults, but from 
hypocrites and seducers one must, for a warn- 
ing, tear away the mask; especially should those 
do it to whose office it appertains.—Spuner:— 
The doctrine of Christ preaches Christ’s cross, 
and brings a cross to him who preaches it. 

Ver. 18. Hxzpninarr:—To preach to others 
and be one’s self a reprobate, to lade others with 
burdens, and not one’s self to touch them with a 
finger, what hypocrisy !—Srarxu:—It is an at- 
tribute of false teachers and zealots for religion, 
who are only concerned with the outside, to pro- 
selytize a man to the religion, let him believe 
afterwards as he will. This is a carnal zeal 
with abundant craving for notoriety. 

Ver. 14. In Starku:—Christians must not be 
ashamed of the cross of Christ, but rather glory 
in being justified and saved by that alone. Faith 
in Christ, the Crucified One, brings commonly 
such a fellowship of suffering with Him, that one 
has to bear his cross after the Lord Christ.—As 
soon as the union of a soul with Christ through 
faith takes place, so soonis the tie which holds it to 
the sin prevailing in the world, loosed.—A Chris- 
tian may have much which even the world esteems, 
but the heart must not rest upon it.—LurHER :-— 
The world is crucified to me, 7. e., I account, that 
the world is damned; and even so am I in turn 
crucified unto the world, ¢. ¢., it accounts, that I 
am damned. Thus we condemn one another. I 
anathematize all its human righteousness, doc- 
trine, and work, as the very devil’s poison, and 
it in return anathematizes also my doctrine and 
work, counts me for a mischievous man, etc. 

Ver. 15. Lurumr:—‘‘A new creature” does 
not mean, that one clothes himself differently, 
and puts on a different air, from before, but it 
means the renewal of the mind, which is brought 
about by the Holy Ghost. From that there fol- 
lows an alteration of the outer life. For where 
the heart through the gospel obtains a new light, 
there it never fails that the outward senses also 
are altered. The ears have there no longer 
pleasure, in hearing human dreams and fools’ 
tidings, but God’s word alone. The mouth no 
longer boasts of a man’s own works, righteous- 
ness and monastic rule, but of God’s compassion 
in Christ Jesus. This then is an alteration, 
which consists not in words, but in work and in 
power. 

Ver. 16. [Burxirr:—l. Christianity is a 
walk: a free and voluntary motion, an uniform 
and even motion, a progressive motion, a con- 
stant motion. 2. This walk is a walk by rule. 
A Christian is not a lawless person to range up 
and down as fancy leadshim. 8. The rule is the 
law of the new creature. The new creature, in 
the principles and workings of it, is made the 
ground, the pattern and direction of our obedi- 
ence, and we frame and square all the actions of 
our lives according thereunto, 4. The blessed 
privileges belonging to those who thus walk: 


CHAP. VI. 11-18. 
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peace and mercy. 5. Such are the true Israel: a 
thousand times greater privilege than to be the 
children of Abraham’s flesh.—R.]—Rircur:— 
Even if one cannot accept the ungodly peace of- 
fered by those who make a fair show in the flesh, 
yet one by steadfast abiding within the limits of 
his faith, has the enjoyment of a Divine peace, and 
mercy is shown us in recompense of what many 
a one will lay upon us with an unrighteous judg- 
ment. ‘ 

Ver. 17. In Starxe:—The burdened servant 
of the Lord has a claim to be unmolested.—It is 
not necessary to be ever anew entering into ar- 
gument with unprofitable chatterers in defence 
of the truth, especially where it has been once 
and again vindicated against them.—LuTHER :— 
Because I am Christ’s servant and walk after the 
right rule, 7. ¢., because I publicly confess, that 
out of Christ no man can attain to salvation, 
therefore also must I wear my Lord’s livery, 
which does not consist in marks and scars that I 
have inflicted in will worship as presumption on 
myself, like Francis, but such as are without 
my thanks or will inflicted on me by the world 
and Satan for Jesus’ sake. 

Ver.18. InSrarxke:—Grace is the beginning, 
middle and endin Paul’s writings. As the begin- 
ning of religion is grace, so does its progress de- 
pend upon grace. Dost thou, O Christian, in thy 
solicitations from men, find neither grace nor 
comfort? Benot dismayed! The grace of thy 
Lord Jesus remains assured to thee.—Let 
every one see to it, that he be and remain a dear 
brother of Paul, z.¢., a true child of God; so 
may he also appropriate to himself the wish that 
God’s grace may remain with him, with a believ- 
ing Amen.— [Brown:—Thus does the Apostle 
conclude this admirable Epistle, and show us, by 
his example, what it is to do all things in the 





name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God 
the Father by him.—R. ] 

Fleeing the cross, or boasting of the cross? 
The decisive question in religion.—In Lisco:— 
The incomparable worthiness of the cross of 
Christ to be gloried in: 1. That a man can only 
refuse to acknowledge this out of unworthy mo- 
tives. a) That sucha refusal exists; -b) why 
many refuse: a) because one will only make a 
fair show in the flesh, £) because one is not wil- 
ling to be persecuted with the-cross of Christ, 
y) because one will have glorying for himself 
and by means of himself. 2. On what account 
the cross of Christ is thus solely worthy to be 
gloried in: a) for the sake of that, which came to 
pass thereon; b) for the sake of the fruit which 
the cross of Christ bears in the hearts and lives 
of His people: a) as respects their demeanor 
toward the world, £) as respects their temper 
towards others: they cherish warm love towards 
those of like mind; they contemn the assaults of 
those, that are not so minded; they wish that 
all may become and remain sharers in His grace. 

[The Apostle had first vindicated his apostle- 
ship, then Ais gospel, but was it for his own 
glory? Nay, in one sense ver. 14 is a summing 
up of the whole Epistle; all this defence, this 
earnestness, this boldness, this tenderness, was 
but a glorying in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.—Many see the cross, some trust in it, not 
all of these glory init. Why not? Because their 
fellowship with Christ is not yet such, that the 
world is crucified to them and they to the world. 
—Those who gloried in the cross of Christ have 
gotten glory to Christ and His cross.—Among 
the many celebrated sermons on ver. 14 may be 
mentioned those of Bishops ATTERBURY and BEv- - 
ERIDGE, also of McLaurin, SuMMERFIELD and 
McCuzyne.—kR. | 
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THE 


EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


31. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE, 
1. SYNOPSIS.* 
ADDRESS AND SALUTATION (I. 1, 2). 
PART FIRST: 
The Glory of the Church of Christ (I. 3—III. 21). 
A. THE GROUND AND GOAL OF THE CHURCH (I, 3-23). 


a. Grateful praise of the decree of grace (i. 3-14). After the opening verse (ver. 3) the triple 
foundation of the praise, through the election of eternal mercy (vers. 4-6), the carrying out of 
the eternal election (vers. 7-12), the personal appropriation of salvation (vers, 13, 14). 

b. Ezxhortation springing out of the Apostle’s supplication for the Church as the Body of Christ, 
who is the Head (i. 15-23). With thanksgiving for the reader’s faith and love (vers. 15, 16) 
there is joined the petition, that God would make known to them the glory of their calling and 
inheritance as well as of His power (vers. 17-19), which glory is manifest, actual and efficient in 
the exaltation of Christ over all as Head of the Church, that as His Body is the fulness of Him 
who filleth all in all (vers. 20-23). 


B, THE EXTENT AND MISSION OF THE CHURCH. 


a. Reminder of the previous condition of death and the glorious new creation (ii. 1-10). From 
the Resurrection and Exaltation of Christ the Apostle arrives first at the thought of the similar 
condition of death in the case of the Gentiles (vers. 1, 2) and the Jews (ver. 3), and then of God’s 
mercy, which has quickened and blessed these miserable ones in, with and through Christ (vers. 
4-7), of grace through faith (vers. 8, 9), as new creatures in Christ (ver. 10). 

b. Extolling comparison of the previous and the present condition (ii. 11-22). After a detailed 
description of the previous condition without Christ, promise and God (vers, 11, 12), Paul sets 
forth the fundamental trait of the present status as nearness to God (ver. 13),explaining the na- 
ture and origin of the same in and through the Person and sufferings of Christ (vers. 14-18) ; 





* [A popular summary is: I. The doctrinal part (chaps. I.—III.): The Church is chosen, redeemed, united in Christ. 
Il. The practical part (chaps. 1V.—VI.): Therefore let the Church walk in unity, in newness of life as regards personal and 
relative duties, in the strength of the Lord and the armor of God.—The reader is referred to the able Synopsis of Dr. Lanan 
in the general Introduction to the Pauline Epistles, Romans, pp. 15, 22. Inaccordance with his view of the twofold theme 
{n each Hpistle, he finds the fundamental theme of this Epistle in chap. i. 20-23, the final theme in chap. sana 
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sketching the present condition as that of citizens in the kingdom of God, members in His family, 
as built into the temple and house of God (vers. 19-22). 


C. THE OFFICE AND SERVICE OF THE cHUROH (III. 1-21). 


a. The office in and for this church (iii, 1-18), In spite of bonds (ver. 1) it is an office of that 
grace (ver. 2), in which God has made known the mystery of Christ (ver. 4), now made mani- 
fest (ver. 5): The acceptance of all nations into the kingdom of God through the Gospel (vers. 
6,7); to the humble minister the riches of Christ are entrusted (ver. 8), that thus on earth and 
in heaven the wisdom of God might be manifested in the Church (vers. 9, 10), according to God’s 
eternal purpose (ver. 11), and that we might be comforted (ver. 12, 13). 

b. The Apostle’s petition with an exhortation for the church (ii. 14-19). Addressed to the 
Father (vers. 14, 15), it respects strengthening in the inner man (ver. 16), and Christ’s dwell- 
ing in the heart through faith, in love (vers. 17, 18 a) unto the comprehension of love (vers. 
18 8, 19). ; 

Ce ee in the form of a Dozxology (iii. 20, 21), praising the might of the merciful God 
(ver. 20), who makes the church in Christ glorious unto eternity (ver. 21). 


PART SECOND: 
The Spirit ruling in the Church of Christ (IV. 1—VI. 20). 


A. THEME OF THE WHOLE PART (iy. 1-3): Walk worthy of the calling in love and unity. 
B. Torez Mortves to the preservation of the unity in the Spirit (iv. 4-6). 


a. The working of the Triune God in the church (iv. 4-6); 

b. The gift of Christ to individuals (iv. 7-10): Each one is cared for (ver. 7), Christ has 
the requisite power (vers. 8, 10): He came from heaven and is exalted thither again ; 

c. The organization and organism of the church (iv. 11-16): The immediate end of the 
different offices (ver. 11) is the edification of the church (ver. 12), the ultimate aim is 
likeness to Christ (ver. 13), the operation depends on independence and growth through 
genuineness in love to Christ (vers. 14, 15), from whom as Head, the Body, richly 
furnished with members, knit together, grows in the reciprocal service of love 
(ver. 16). 


0. GENERAL CHRISTIAN DUTIES (iv. 17—v. 21). 


a. Principle of the new walk with reference to the antithesis of the old and the new man 
(iv. 17-24): The conduct of the heathen is atype of the natural conduct in general 
(vers. 17-19); after a reminder respecting Christ and Christian instruction (vers. 20, 
21), he speaks of Christian conduct in its putting off the old man and putting on the 
new in deeply inward renewal (vers. 22-24). 

b. Specrad tracts of the new walk (iv. 25-32). The general basis is: no lie, but truth 
(ver. 25), the particular points refer to temper, disposition. Anger without sin (vers. 
26, 27); as respects act, honesty even to beneficence (ver. 28); as respects speech, no 
corrupt word, but gracious speech unto edification (vers, 29, 30). The comprehensive 
conclusion (vers. 31, 32) refers to the evil that must be removed, and to the forgiving 
love that should exist in the church. 

e. Three points of view for the new walk (v. 1-14): 

(1) Look above thyself to follow God (vers, 1, 2)! 

(2) Look into thyself and think of purity (vers, 3-5) | 

(3) Look aboué thyself and be independent as respects evil men and deeds, and be 
benevolent (vers. 6-14). 

d. Evhortation to awalkwith careful consideration of the Christian position (v. 15-21). 
Wise carefulness, zealously using the time, precisely the evil time (vers. 15, 16), clear as 
to the will of God (ver. 17), avoiding drunkenness (ver. 18), but inspiriting with social 
song, with private melody, continued thankfulness, and mutual submission (vers. 19-21), 
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D. Spectral CHRISTIAN DUTIES in domestic relations (v. 22—vi. 9) : 


a. Wives and husbands (v. 22-33), to which is added a comparison with the church and 
Christ, in order to enjoin love upon the husbands and submission upon the wives ; 

b. Children and parents (vi. 1-4): the former should honor and obey; the latter should 
in self-discipline train and admonish them for the Lord ; 

c. Servants and masters (vi. 5-9): the former should obey as the servants of Christ, 
in hope on Him, and the latter should deal with them without threatening. 


E, Concubine EXHORTATION (vi. 10-20) to be strong in the Lord (ver. 10), to contend in the 
armor of God, needed on account of the adversary the devil (vers. 11-13), but sufficient 
with its particular pieces (vers. 14-17), if prayer and supplication be added (vers. 
18-20). 


CLOSE OF THE EPISTLE (VI. 21-24). 


A. Personal Intelligence respecting Paul and those with him is carried by the bearer of the 
letter (vers. 21, 22). 

B. Zwo-fold salutation (vers. 23, 24): Peace and Love with Faith in and among the members 
of the church—and grace upon and with them. 


9, FUNDAMENTAL THOUGHT. 

Srizr is undoubtedly correct in taking “the church which is nm Christ Jesus” as the funda- 
mental thought of the Epistle ; his plan, however, on account of its trinitarian division, based 
on ground, course and aim, in each larger and smaller group, is rather artificial than masterly. 
The church of Christ has its root in eternity, in God’s fatherly heart with its thoughts of peace 
toward a wicked yet beloved world, and lifts its head into eternity again by the throne of God, 
ramifying into all the institutions given in creation, even the most special, through all the 
centuries of developing history, and all this in Christ. 

Such being the contents, it will not suffice to find in the Epistle only the carrying out of the 
simple grand thought, that God according to His gracious decree formed from eternity in Christ, 
has called the Gentiles out of the deepest darkness into His light and into fellowship with His an- 
cient covenant people (Von Gzriaca). [So Hopex substantially.] Still less is the main mat- 
ter of the Epistle to be sought in opposition to the prejudice of the Jews, who did not wish to ad- 
mit the Gentiles into the church (Berlenburger Bible). 

[Srrer’s view is adopted in the main by ALForD, who accepts the threefold division in all the 
parts of the Epistle. ‘“ But in fact the trichotomy respecting the church rests upon another and 
sublimer yet. Everywhere with him the origin and foundation of the church is in the will of the 
Father, tov ta ravra évepyovvroc xara tiv Povdiy rod OeAfuaroc avrov,—the work and course of the 
church is by the satisfaction of the Son, by our viobeciay did Inco Xpsotov,—the scope and end of 
the church is the Life in the Holy Spirit,—dvvdyer xparaudivac dua Tod vebvpatoc avrod ec TOV éow 
av0purov.”—R, | 

32. THE CHARACTER OF THE EPISTLE. 


1. The language and tone of the Epistle, as is obvious in the first part (i. 8,15, 16; iii. 1, 13 
ff), are essentially governed by the fact, that we have here no scientific exposition nor even a 
dialectic development, but the thoughts roused in the praying soul of the Apostle are uttered in 
the continuing emotion, The thought did not then appear gradually in its parts and divisions, 
but as is the rule in contemplation, in its integrity and fulness. The language accordingly has 
difficulty in compassing the thought, struggling in a fulness and flow of words, in linked sen- 
tences, with the presentation of an idea that transcends it, as the first part repeatedly shows us. 
_-Besides it is evident that the church was gathered mainly from among the Gentiles (ii. 1, 2; 
iii, 11-13; iv. 17-22), and the writer, as the Apostle to the Gentiles, confronts them in the full 
joyous consciousness of his office (iii. 1, 7, 8). 

[Bisnop Exxigort, the most grammatical of English commentators, says that “in this Hpistle 
the cases, especially the genitive, present almost every phase and form of difficulty ; the uses are 
most various, the combinations most subtle and significant.” While the use of particles is sim- 
ple, “ the intertexture of sentences, and the connection of clauses, especially in the earlier por- 
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tions of the Epistle, try the powers and principles of grammatical and logical analysis to the very 
uttermost.—In the first chapter more particularly, when we are permitted as it were to gaze 
upon the evolution of the archetypal dispensation of God, amidst those linked and blended clauses 
that, like the enwreathed smoke of some sweet-smelling sacrifice, mount and mount upwards to 
the very heaven of heavens, in that group of sentences of rarest harmony, and more than mortal 
eloquence, these difficulties are so great and so deep, that the most exact language and the most 
discriminating analysis seem, as they truly are, too poor and too weak to convey the force or con- 
nection of expressions so august, and thoughts so unspeakably profound.”—So Duan ALFoRD 
(Vol. IIL, Prolegg. pp. 24, 25): ‘These characteristics contribute to make our Epistle by far 
the most difficult of all the writings of St. Paul. All on the surface is smooth, and flows on un- 
questioned by the untheological reader: but when we begin to inquire, why thought succeeds to 
thought, and one cumbrous parenthesis to another,—depths under depths disclose themselves, 
wonderful systems of parallel allusion, frequent and complicated underplots; every word, the 
more we search, approves itself as set in its ‘exact logical place; we see every phrase contri- 
buting, by its own similar organization and articulation, to the carrying out of the organic whole, 
But this result is not won without much labor of thought,—without repeated and minute laying 
together of portions and expressions,—without bestowing on single words and phrases, and their 
succession and arrangement, as much study as would suffice for whole sections of the more exo- 
teric Epistles.” —R. ] 

2. What is wanting in no other Pauline Epistle will be missed most of allin the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, v2z., historical references. Only two facts are noticed: the wmprisonment (iii.1; iv.1; 
vi. 20) and the sending of Tychicus with oral intelligence (vi. 21, 22), This omission in view of 
the lively interest the writer takes in the church, and desires on the part of the church (i. 15-18; 
il. 1, 18-19; vi. 10, 19-22), is all the more remarkable, since he had labored with great zeal in 
Ephesus for nearly three years (Acts xx. 18, 19, 31) and, on taking leave of the elders of the 
church in the summer of A. D. 58 or 59, had referred to false teachers about to arise (Acts xx. 
29, 30). Of this we find no trace here. No member of the church is saluted either by the 
Apostle or his companions. Not the slightest hint is given of any false doctrine. For iii. 4 does 
not refer to opponents attacking his apostolic authority, while iv. 15, 16, relates only to general 
experience, and v. 6, to moral temptations, not to any particular false teachers. 

3. The Epistle is distinguished by its Universalism. This will appear most strikingly from a 
comparison with the Epistle to the Colossians; other characteristics will thus also become un- 
mistakably evident. ; 


Era. Con. Epa. Con. Epa. Con. 
ik, 2: Isa 2 his JESS 1, 024-96: Vino-0: Tomes 
4. De 7-9. 23, 25, 27,28. lo: ios 
Ae 14, TVede 10. 19-22. il. 16-18. 
10. 20. 2-4, iii, 12-15, DD. 19. 
Wsjetine 38, 4. 16. ii. 19. Winl=4s 20, 21. 
18. 17. 22-24. ii. 9, 10. 5-9. 22-iy. 1. 
21-23. 16, 18, 19. 25, 26. 8, 9. 19, 20. heey 4s 
Ties ales Alp 29. 8. iv. 6. 21, 22. inte) 
IOs Sil 8. 
15. 14, 382. WAR 
16. i. 20, 22. 


In this grouping of the parallel passages in the two Epistles, regard has been had to the list 
of De WerrE and Mayrruorr. The relationship and connection of the two Epistles is greater 
than the similarity between the Gospel and first Epistle of John (see Introd. 1 Jno. 88, 2. 
Biblework, pp. 7 ff.) and between the second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of Jude (see Bible- 
work on the former, 34, p. 7). But the thorough diversity is even more surprising than the 
similarity. We often find the very same word, the same form of speech, and yet a different 
thought ; and then, too, the same thought but modified by a special manner (iv. 22-24: Col. iii. 
9, 10), or in an entirely different connection (i. 7, 10; Col. i. 14, 20), now presenting different 


. 
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motives, again presented under different motives (i. 3-14; Col. i. 3-8; ph. i. 16-ii. 10; Col. i. 
15-11, 18). If it be remembered that an agreement consisting merely in single words or phrases 
is very common indeed, so much so that a comparison between our Epistle and 1 Peter has been 
attempted with a view of maintaining the dependence of the former on the latter (Wass, Petrin. 
Lehrbegrif, p. 426 ff.), a considerable number of parallel passages must either be omitted or de= 
clared unworthy of consideration, in deducing a conclusion. If, with Dz WETTE, reference is 
made to the drag Aeyéueva in our Epistle, to these we may oppose a long list from the Epistle to 
the Colossians (RugcKErt, p. 300 f.) [comp. Aurorp, WV. 7. Vol. III. Prolegg. p. 40], while the 
Kpistles to the Corinthians, recognized as genuinely Pauline despite the most acute criticism, 
have more than any other. Particular attention, however, should be paid to the phrase: év roie¢ 
éxovpaviocc, which is peculiar to this Epistle (i. 3-20; ii. 6; iii. 16; vi. 12), especially in the last 
passage. Following up those sections which our Epistle alone has, either with a very faint 
verbal echo in the Epistle to the Colossians or without any parallel whatever (i. 3-14; iii. 10- 
21; iv. 5-15; v. 1, 2, 7-14, 23-31; vi. 10-17), we find passages containing the most important, 
profound, and comprehensive thoughts, sometimes in a throng of streaming words, again in the 
most delicate and exact coloring. Finally, it must not be overlooked that, while in the Epistle 
to the Colossians only a single passage can be found (ii. 21) with a reference to the Old Testa- 
ment (Ley. v. 2), in our Epistle we find: iv. 7-10, a definite quotation with an explanation (Ps. 
Ixvil. 19); v. 13, an indefinite citation (Isa. lx. 1; xxvi. 19); v. 31, a reference to Gen. ii. 24; 
vi. 2, to Exod. 11, 12, and also allusions, in iv. 25, 26 to Zech. viii, 16 and Ps, iv. 5, in i. 22 to 
Ps. viii. 7, and in ii, 17 to Isa. lvii. 19. Accordingly we are not at all warranted in inferring 
from the relationship of the two Epistles, a dependence of this Epistle upon that to the Colos- 
sians. Ifthe individuality and independence of the latter cannot be denied, and this we attempt 
to prove in the Jntroduction to that Epistle (31, 2), then they certainly cannot be denied in the 
case of the former. We thus reach the conclusion that both Epistles were written at the same 
time by the same Apostle, Comp. Rugcxerr,* pp. 291-305; Haruuss, Introduction, Ixvii.— 
xxvii. 

Dr. Lanes (Romans, pp. 21, 22) has accurately noted the difference and peculiarity of the 
two Epistles. In the Epistle to the Hphesians there obtains a grand universalism in entirely. 
peculiar independence: Here, without any reference to personal, temporal, or local relations and 
circumstances, we are directed on all sides to the glory of the Church of Christ and the true: 
Christianity given in her for each and every nation, without polemics or apology, purely from 
her origin and appearance, her growth and consummation, her ground and aim,—so that even 
after the pressing entreaty for the readers’ prayers in his so trying position (vi. 19, 20) and the: 
brief reference to Tychicus, who will give further oral intelligence (vi. 21, 22), the conclusion 
entirely universal in its scope, reverts to the brethren, to those who love the Lord (vi. 23, 24), 
not duiv, wishing them grace and peace as in the beginning. Besides the references to the Old. 
Testament remarked above, the well-considered interchange of “ye” and “we” is a manifest 

- proof of the universal tendency, embracing both Jews and Gentiles. The Epistle to the Colos- 
gians, on the contrary, concerns itself with one single local congregation, its special relations and 
circumstances. 

[On the difference between the two Epistles, see Introduction to Colossians, 3 2, also Worps- 

-wortH and AurorD on that Epistle; the latter accepting the priority of the shorter Epistle, 
speaks of this one as “ the flower and bloom of his moments, during those same days, of devo- 
tion and rest, when he wrought not so much in the Spirit, as the Spirit wrought in him ” — 
“the free outflowing of the earnest spirit—to the mere surface-reader, without system, but to 
him that delves down into it, in system far deeper, and more recondite, and more exquisite: the 
greatest and most heavenly work of one, whose very imagination was peopled with the things in 
the heavens, and even his fancy rapt into the visions of God.”—R.] 

4. The language of this Epistle is also for the most part conditioned by this universalism. 
Hence Bence, after his note in i, 3, remarks: Paulus scribit effectu per adversa, sublimato : et 
singulare hee epistola specimen prebet tractationis evangelice IN THESI, hijusque capitis v. 8- 
14 compendium ea evangelicum exhibet ; inde nullum specratim errorem ant vidium refutat aut 
redarguat, sed generatim incedit ; et quantumeunque lucis in eprstola ceteroqui parallela ad 
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Colossenses ex historia ecclesiastica petatur, in hac episiola minus opus est—and on ili. 4: Est 
hic liber valde sublimis et tamen omnium lectiont commissus ; in hae eprstola apertius et sublemans 
seripsit Paulus, yuam antehac in ulla, The Epistle does not concern itself with matter limited 
by given historical relations and particular phenomena or individualities, which by its conerete 
character would lead to shorter sentences and simpler statements. The universality of the sub- 
ject, preparing from eternity down through the centuries and now developing itself through all 
centuries and circumstances unto the consummation in eternity, and the enthusiasm of the 
spirit possessed by this thought, reflect themselves in the fulness of language and the wonderful 
interlacing of sentences (see especially i. 3-14). The remarkable interruptions and resumptions 
(as ii. 1-5; iii. 1, 18) can be readily accounted for, with such a subject and in such enthusiasm, 
by the Apostle’s habit of dictating his Epistles. In those parts where the Apostle touches upon 
given relations, as in the second part (chaps. iv.—vi.) the language and construction, though terse 
and precise, are yet simple and clear. Rurcxrrt: ‘ We do not indeed find here the language 
of scientific statement, or that of sharp censure against prevailing faults, or that of deeply 
wounded personal feeling, as in the Hpistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians, nor yet 
that of hearty affectionateness, as in the Epistle to the Philippians; there is nothing of all this 
in our Epistle, and in these respects no comparison can be instituted.” 

5, The opinions respecting the character of this Epistle stand in remarkable agreement with 
each other as a whole, aside from isolated exceptions. CHRysostom: "Eors de vonydtwov peotn 7 
ExtoToAn, DYnAGY Kat doypatav: inbnAav obddpa yéuer THY vonudtwv Kal ITEpdyKkwv: & yap pHdapod oxEddv 
égbéyEaro, Taita évraifa dndci. Krasmus: “ Stylus tantwm dissonat a ceteris Pauli epistolis, ut 
alterius videri possit, nisi pectus atque indoles pauline mentis hance prorsus uli vindicaret.” GRo- 
TIUs describes the Epistle as “rerum sublimitatem adequans verbis sublimioribus, quam ulla 
habuit unquam lingua humana.” Wirstus characterizes it with special accuracy and excel- 
lence: “Jia unwersam religionis Christiane summam divina hac epistola exponit, ut exuberan- 
tem quandam non sermons tantum evangelict tappnoiav, sed et spiritus sancti vim et sensum, et 
caritatis Christiane flammam quandam ez electo illo pectore emicantem, et lucis divine fulgorem 
quendam admirabilem inde elucentem, ut ebullientem potius, animadvertere liceat ; idque tanta 
copia, ut superabundans ila cordis plenitudo ipsa animi sensa intimosque conceptus autem verba 
prolata, verba autem priora queque subsequentia premant, urgeant, obruant.’—With this the 
most important of the latest exegetes agree. [LurTuur (in the editions of the New Testament. 
‘up to 1537) reckons this Epistle among “the best and noblest books of the New Testament, 
‘which show Christ to thee and teach all that is necessary and blessed for thee to know, even if 
thou shouldst never see or hear another book or doctrine.” CoLEripaE (Zable Talk, ps 82); 
“Tn this, the divinest composition of man, is every doctrine of Christianity, first, those doctrines 
‘peculiar to Christianity, and secondly, those precepts common to it with natural religion.” Bishop 
Exuicorr (Preface to 1st Edition) pays a tribute to the character of the Epistle, in confess- 
ing how far his labors fall below what it demands, using language that finds an echo in the heart 
of every faithful student of this stupendous revelation.” Comp. Scuarr, History of the Apost. - 
Church, Am, ed., p. 326.—R.] 

On the other hand the opinion advanced by Dg Wertz is altogether untenable: that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians is really nothing more than a verbose expansion of the Colossian Epis- 
‘tle without individuality in purpose or reference, without position because without respect to 
false teachers, unworthy of the Apostle, poor in thought with its wordy style, overloaded with 
parentheses and additions, without connection. [Similarly Renan (St. Paud, p. xx.), proving 
how the Epistle strikes a “surface reader.” Comp. on the contrary ScHarr, Apost. Church, 
p- 327: “As to style, in no other Epistle do the ideas flow in such an unbroken stream and such 
involved periods, as in that to the Ephesians. The perverted taste of some modern critics has 
pronounced this ‘ diffuseness,’ ‘ verbosity,’ ete. Grotius understood the matter better, when he 
said: ‘Rerum sublimitatem adeequans verbis sublimioribus, quam alia habuit wnquam lingua 
humana!’ The first chapter has, so to speak, a liturgical, psalmodic character, being as it were 
a glowing song in praise of the transcendent riches of the grace of God in Christ and the glory 
of the Christian calling.”—R.]  Bryscuiae’s passing remark (Christologie des NV. T.,.p. 201), 
that our Epistle, through its dependence on that to the Colossians as well as through the lack 
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of freshness and terseness of style connected therewith, can raise doubts, but that still it must 
be regarded as a working up of the Epistle to the Colossians by the Apostle for a wider circle 
of readers, as well as Hausrarn’s (Der Apostel Paulus, 1865, p. 2) unproven opinion that the 
Epistle is “a letter to the Laodiceans wrought over by another hand,” Rom. xvi. 1-16, being 
an accompanying letter to Ephesus,* are answered by the facts adduced above (under 2), taken 
from the two Epistles. 


28. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EPISTLE. 


1. The exalted significance of the Epistle for all time lies in the fundamental idea and thought 
of the Epistle: The Church of Jesus Christ a creation of the Father through the Son in the Holy 
Ghost, decreed from eternity, destined for eternity ; it is the ethical cosmos, which Redemption 
purposed and has realized in the cosmos instituted in creation ; it is the family of God, gathered 
in the world and in history and still further to be gathered, the object of His nurture and care in 
time and eternity“ This age of ours so lost and wandering in every direction respecting the 
idea and nature of the Church” (Stizr), which has stumbled about from the ultra-montane 
ecclesiasticism demanding unconditional obedience to all its precepts and dogmas, “ clear through 
the rationalistic troops, who prefer to build a Pythagorean éuaxoeiov (common audience hall) in 
the place of the éx«Anoia, as far as the free churches and churches of the future, which in Rupp’s 
fashion leaves only a dadoc and dyA0¢ without dxof” (StiER), accepting even a mere religious 
fellowship by the side of others,—this erring age must find its bearings, be consoled and uplifted 
by such a thought as this. 

2. The ground and goal of the Church is Christ: everything depends on the relation to Christ, 
according to which the relation to the Church is first determined. Where Christ 1s, there is the 
Church, even though in incipiency, and where the Church in truth is, there also Christ is and 
works, Christ and the Church of Christ are indeed there only, where His super-terrestrial 
eternal Personality is apprehended, where this is neither opposed nor in any way denied. 
[Hence Rationalism can flourish where the ministry is “a moral police,” sustaining some 
Erastian petrifactions, but confessedly cannot found a Church ; nor is this Epistle with its pro- 
found ecclesiology any favorite with “liberal Christians.” This results not so much from the ~ 
failure to conceive of the Church, as from the inability to sound the depths of the added and 
essential phrase: “in Christ.’—R.] “In Christ!” is the qualification necessarily and involun- 
tarily joined to all truth and all life. 

3. The Church is to be recognized as one, invisibly visible, thoroughly ethical life-sphere of the 
Holy Ghost. As above the different national churches of the same confession, variously formed, 
or deformed and loosely organized, one confessional church [denomination] is to be sought and 
found, so above the different confessional churches, each professing to be a Christian Church, per- 
haps the Christian Church, there is the one Church of Jesus Christ. From this super-terrestri- 
ally eternal life-sphere the Church lives and labors and blesses, in the world and in time, among 
the nations. In her there is carried on an ethical life-process, moving the individual in his inmost 
and tenderest centre, away from an ever more deceitful estrangement from God to a blessed 
nearness to God, from enmity and bondage to sonship and heirship with God, from lust of sin 
through pardon of sin to glorious purity. 

4, As means of grace we have the word of God becoming personal in the individual as well as 
in the communion, re-echoed in faith and prayer and song, in the heart and in the Church. Yet 
the word of God is not made so prominent, that the Sacrament is on this account to be lightly 
esteemed, as the position of baptism (iv. 5) shows. 

5. As regards polity, it is only required, that the organs for the mimstry of the word be effi- 
cient, that the members of the congregation stand in affectionate helpfulness toward, over and 
under each other. For the former it is necessary, that both the susceptibility to receive it, and 
the activity toward the congregation be unimpaired and unincumbered. Of presbyters and 





* (Pror. HausrarH does not enter into critical questions, but Dr. H1rzic, of Heidelberg, is understood to be preparing a 
critical work in which the same view will be defended. This theory considers Rom. xvi. 1-16 to be genuine, but addressed 
to Ephesus before our Epistle was written. RENAN advances the same view in connection with his theory respecting Ro- 
mans as a circular letter (p. 1xxiii.). See my note, Romans, p. 425. Against the Laodicean destination, see below, 25, 3, 
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bishops already existing nothing is said; nor is there the slightest hint which can be turned 
against the lay element, but rather every living Christian is regarded as a saint, a sanctified one, 
and as a member of the Body, whose Head is Christ. [It is significant that this most churchly 
Epistle has ‘so little to support the exclusive claims of any form of church government. This 
ought to humble the pretensions of jwre divino sectarianism. Indeed all Christians should be 
humbled, as we feel how little any one body of Christians fulfils the conception here given of the 
Body of Christ. It is through such humility that the true church of the future, not indistinctly 
alluded to here (iv. 13), will be ushered in.—R.] 

6. The natural institutions, marital and domestic, established in creation, the statws cecono- 
micus, as well as politicus, find support, dignity and blessing with the status ecclesiasticus in the 
church, so that salvation redounds to their advantage ; in fact they thus first attain their rights, 
in order to serve in turn the growth and good estate of the church. All that is essential for 
these and for moral relations in general (which have their home in the church, and like all that is 
human going to rack and ruin in homelessness without her) is here clearly recognized in a pro- 
found and extended view, and sketched in grand outline with wonderfully pregnant force. 

In these points the exalted significance of this Epistle for all ages of the church will make it- 
self felt. 

[7. The character of the Epistle involves certain results in regard to commentators, which are 
obvious to one who carefully reviews their labors. ‘As the wonderful effect of the Spirit of in- 
spiration on the mind of man is nowhere in Scripture more evident than in this Epistle, so, to 
discern those things of the Spirit, is the spiritual mind here more than any where required” 
(AuForpD). As one example, DE Wertz is cited, who, though so able, has allowed his prejudice 
against the Epistle (see 3 4, 3) to make his commentary on it ‘hardly better than works of third- 
rate or fourth-rate men.” But the same principle operates in another class of commentators: 
those who approach it in a believing spirit, but with minds ever on the alert to prevent Paul 
from saying anything contrary to their pre-conceived theological opinions. This class includes 
those of the most opposite views. Certainly this mode of dealing with “ the writing of men in- 
spired by the Third Person of the adorable Trinity” (ELurcorr) is unwarrantable. It finds no 
warrant in the conception of the church here presented, for this implies growth, precluding the 
notion that in any given post-apostolic century all theological truth was exactly stated, however 
valuable such statements may be.—R.] 


24. THE AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE. 


1. The Apostle Paul is designated as the author in the Epistle itself, not only in the address 
(i, 1), but also in the body of the Epistle ( ii, 1), with great emotion, just as in 2 Cor. x. 1: ai- 
roc 68 éyd IlaiAog amdoroAog mapaxcro; Gal. v. 2; ie éyd TMavdoc Aéywv byiv, and yet without imita- 
tion in a way entirely peculiar: éy® Iabdoc 6 déoucoc Tov Xpcotod "Inood birip bpav 
tév 20vv, He thus refers to two things which are well known in his life: His imprisonment, 
mentioned in iv. 1; vi. 20 also, and that he is the Apostle to the Gentiles (iii. 7; Acts ix. 15; 
xxi. 21; xxvi. 17,18). As he speaks in 1 Cor. xv. 9 with humility, and in Gal. i. 1, 12 with 
confidence and certainty of having received revelations from God, so here also he speaks humbly 
and yet as certain of his calling and illumination, of the revelation which has been imparted to 
him (ii. 3, 8, 9), referring explicitly to obvecty pov (ver. 4). Those traits may be perceived here, 
which are found in the Epistles to the Romans (i. 1, 5, ete.) and Galatians, and in his life —Still 
another fact is to be noted: the sending of Tychicus, who is commended to the church as a be- 
loved brother and a faithful servant in the Lord. This agrees entirely with what is known re- 
specting him from other sources (see on vi. 21).—Finally the character of the Epistle in thought 
and language confirm the Pauline origin (2 2). 

2. The testimony of the ancient church points without exception to the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians asan Epistle of the Apostle Paul. No weight can be laid upon one passage in the Epistles 
of lenatius, who suffered martyrdom in Rome between A. D. 105 and 108, since in the briefer 
recension of the text, it is said that Paul remembered them év Tdon Ercorory (1. €., in every letter, 
except in later Greek it cannot mean: in the whole letter, see on ii. 21) ; in the longer recension, 
however, the passage reads very differently (mdvrore év taic Jehocow abroi pvywoveber judv), while 
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in the shortest (the oldest) itis wanting altogether. The allusions to our Hpistle (ii. 8; iv. 26) 
in the letter of Popycarr (who suffered martyrdom A. D. 168) to the Philippians (Cap.1: si- 
dérec bre ydpiri gore ceowopévor, ov‘ && Epyov; cap. 12: ut his scripturis dictum est ; wascimini et 
nolite peccare, et sol non occidat super iracundiam vestram) can however be regarded as the earliest 
witness for our Epistle; although the first is slight, the secondis quite definite and cannot refer in 
its conclusion to Deut. xxiv. 15, as MeyER* supposes. The testimony of the Canon Muratori 
belongs to the same period. According to WimsELER (Stud. u. Krit., 1847, pp. 815-857) and 
TiscHENDORF ( When were our Gospels written, p. 6), this was composed in the year A. D. 170, 
according to Laurent (JVeutest. Studien, p. 198), before A.D. 160. This authority refers to 
what was then generally acknowledged, and hence to a much earlier period. It names among 
the Epistles to seven churches written by Paul, ad Hphesos as secwnda. Nor are definite citations 
wanting in Irenzvs, who suffered martyrdom A. D, 202: Eph. v. 30 [Adv. Her. v. 2, 36; also 
Eph, v. 13 ini. 5, 8, where it is implied that the Valentinians accepted the Epistle as authen- 
tic—_R.]; in CLemEens ALEX. (} 220): Eph.iv. 17-19; v. 21 ff, ete. [Strom. iv. 365, Ped. 1. 
2 18.—R.]; while OrnicEn (} 254) names 4 mpdc ’Egeoiove as Paul’s [ Philos. 6, 54]. Finally Ev- 
SEBIUS cites our Epistle among the homologowmena. 

In addition to this testimony from the church that from the heretics must not be overlooked. 
Mazcion (about the middle of the 2d century) has our Epistle in his Canon, though under the 
title: Zo the Laodiceans. Comp.?5,1. Va zrntinus, “the most profound, most rich in es- 
prit, thought and imagination of the Gnostics,” who died about A. D. 160, cites it as a Pauline 
Epistle, and also as “Scripture” (see BLEEK, Vorlesungen uber Kolosser, p. 187, f.): [Comp. 
Aurorp, Prolegg., pp. 6 ff —R.|}—Even Dz Wertz acknowledges that the ecclesiastical recog- 
nition of the Epistle opposes powerfully the grounds for doubt on this subject. 

8. Doubts respecting the genuineness of the Epistle were first published by Usrrr (Paulin. 
Lehrbegriff, 1824), occasioned by oral expressions of SCHLEIERMACHER, who however in his lec- 
tures on the Introduction to the N. T. (pp. 165 ff., 194) only suggests the conjecture, that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians was written by an attendant of Paul in accordance with his suggestions. 
De Wertz in his Zinleitung, 2 146, and yet more decidedly in his Commentary, sought to es- 
tablish these doubts, and to prove the author to have been a gifted disciple of the Apostle in the © 
Apostolic age. His proof did not however find general sympathy, even among the “liberal” 
theologians, such as RuEcKERT (see @ 2, 2), who makes the following apt remarks in opposition 
to this view: “ We find in this Epistle again that man, who, exalted high above his times, could 
have as his equal only a few, and according to history had none such, since its silence would have 
been impossible, had there been yet another to stand beside him or to walk in his footsteps. 
Only such a man as Paul can be the author. If then he is not the author, show me the spirit in 
those times who is equal to him! Such an one could not walk through this world and leave no 
trace behind; I ask then, who is he and where? In the ranks of the imitators, the compilers, 
the counterfeiters, he is not to be found; where then shall I look for him? Itis Paul and no one 
else!” The attack of Dz WzrTs contains also in itself a peculiar contradiction, since it regards 
the Epistle to the Ephesians as a wordy expansion of the Epistle to the Colossians, denying the 
author’s independence, ascribing to him poverty of thought, and then charges him with the drag 
Aeyoueva and drag vootueva, which evidence originality and fertility. 

[AuForp meets Dz Werrtx’s objections thus (Prolegg., p. 9): “ Let every one of Ds Wurtx’s 
positions be granted, and caried to the utmost ; and the more in number and stronger they are, 
the more reason there will be to infer, that the only account to be given of a writing, so unlike 
St. Paul’s, obtaining universal contemporary acceptance as his, is, that it was his own genuine 
composition. Then we should have remaining the problem, to account for the Apostle having 
so far departed from himself: a problem for the solution of which much acquaintance with him- 
self and the circumstances under which he wrote would be required.” But Aurorp by no 
meansadmits that the problem is reduced to this form by Dz Werte’s objections. Rarely 





* [Meyer (4th ed. p. 27) intimates that in hts scripturs refers to the 0. T., because the Apostolic fathers never thus speak 
of the N. T. There is the more reason for this view just here, because in sacris literis occurs immediately before. Still 
even Meyer admits that the connection of the two passages cited by Polycarp may arise from a recollection of our Epistle.— 
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does even “ subjective criticism ” offer so contradictory a theory. Comp. HARLEsS (Hinlestung, 
pp. Ixvi. ff); Muyzr, Hinleitung (4th ed., pp. 22 ff.); Davison, Jntroduction, L., p. 352 ff 
—R. 

oe assertion of EwALD, that the Epistle is more rhetorical than Paul was in the habit of 
writing, yet as a whole very worthy of the name it bears on its face, placing it nearer to the 
Apostle than the Pastoral Epistles, and yet ascribing its authorship to a friend and pupil of the 
Apostle between A. D. 75-80, has no external support and this internal refutation, that na 
friend and pupil of the Apostle could possibly play such a prank as to represent himself as 
Paul, the Apostle to the Gentiles in bonds, honored with revelation, praying for the church, 
and requiring their supplications (see 1, above). This is an entirely different matter from the 
question respecting the Epistle to the Hebrews, left anonymous. 

_ That this Epistleshould be rejected by the Tiibingen school (ScawucLeR, Machapost. Zeitalter, 
ii. p. 830 ff, and by Master Baur, Zenuur’s Theolog. Jahrbicher, 1844, 2, p. 378 ff.; Paulus, 
p. 418 ff.) as a Montanist or Gnostic production, was to be expected from the animus of this 
school, but in the present state of exegesis and information respecting the character of both 
Gnosticism and Montanism, can create no uneasiness as far as the Epistle to the Ephesians is 
concerned. The terms 7Afpwpa, dpyh, aidyv, koopoxpdrup, x. tT. 4. in this Epistle are not to be 
taken according to the Gnostic terminology, and, however it may be wished by some, it is not 
possible to discover in the phrase woAvroixiAoc cogia Tov Geod (111. 10), the cogia returning into the 
Pleroma, or in iii. 21 the doctrine of the AXons, or in v. 28 the Syzygies of the Gnostics, espe- 
cially of the Valentinians, or in iv. 13 the Montanist point of view. For there can be found in 
our Epistle by considerate exegesis as little of the universalistic character of Gnosticism, which 
is pervaded by the most adventurous theosophistic and dualistic views, teaching about a physi- 
cal-life process instead of a moral one, as of the opposite Montanism, which on the basis of a 
prophetic system, ecstatic in form and chiliastic in origin, substitutes asceticism for morality, 
running off into rigorism; so that the Tiibinger are peculiar enough to rest on no other basis 
than their own assertions, especially as the Epistle to the Ephesians existed before Montanism 
and even before the Gnosticism of Valentinus, while these systems stand in the most complete 
antagonism to the fundamental thoughts and detailed statements of the Hpistle (see 2). Comp. 
Lanae, Apostol. Zeitalter, I. 1, p. 119 ff.; KuoprEr, De origine epp. ad Ephes. et Coloss., 1853; 
RAEBINGER, De Christolog. Paulin., p. 42 ff. 

_ [Renan calls this Epistle “doubtful.” He wavers between the theory of the later origin (on 

the ground of Gnostic features and the conception of marriage presented here differing from 

1 Cor. vii, e¢e.) and one similar to that of Hwaup: “ That it was composed during his (Paul’s) 
life, under his eye, in his name, is not improbable.” He suggests Timothy as the writer, espe- 
cially as his name is omitted here, joining with this the notion of a circular letter, afterwards 
called Ephesians, because coming first to Ephesus, etc. The two theories contradict each other. 

As for the latter, if Renan regards the Epistle as “ chargée de mots inutiles et de repetitions”? 
(p. x1x.), such a quasi-forger would scarcely employ useless words and repeat himself as he does 

in chap. iv. 25, where he not only forbids lying, but commands to speak the truth. Still the 
whole theory accords better with the character of the St. Pawl of Renan than with that of the 

St. Paul of history. There is as much truth as ever in the remark of Enuicorr: “The objec- 

tions have been so fairly and fully confuted that they can no longer be considered to deserve 
any serious attention.”—R., | 


35, THE READERS OF THE EPISTLE, 


1, The address (i. 1) contains a definition of the place, to which the Epistle is directed: 
év’E¢éow, The circle of readers is accordingly the Church in Ephesus, if this definition be 
correct. It is wanting, however, in 8. B., which belong to the fourth century, and in cod. 67 
of the twelfth. In the first, the Sinaiticus, it was originally omitted, but it is added by the 
otherwise skilful corrector, whom TiscHENDoRF designates with C. In the Codex Vaticanus 
the original omission was modified at a later date, as TiscHENDoRF has shown in opposition to 
Hue (Stud. und Krit., 1847, p. 133); in cod. 67 it was found originally, but afterwards erased. 
It is found besides in A. D, E. F. G. K. L. and others. The versions from the Peshito (simple 
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Syriac) and the Jala, which may have existed in the second century, all sustain this definition 
in the address. Qur Epistle has been called the Epistle to the Ephesians since the middle of 
the second century (see @ 4, 2). 

In favor of the Ephesian destination of the Epistle we have also the testimony of Terrut- 
LIAN (contra Marcion, 5,11): pretereo hic et de alia epistola, quam nos ad Ephesios prescriptam 
habemus, heretict vero ad Laodicenos ; (and the same 5, 17): ecclesizx vertitate epistolam istam ad 
Ephesios habemus emissam, non ad Laodicenos, sed Marcion ei titulum aliquando imterpolare 
gestit, quasi et in isto diligentissimus explorator ; nihil autem de titulis interest, cum ad omnes 
apostolus scripserit, dum ad quosdam. From this it follows: Since the middle of the second 
century the same Epistle, which the ancient church designated and cited as the Epistle to the 
Ephesians was designated and used by Marcion, and not by him only but by the other heretics, 
(hereticr), as the Epistle to the Laodiceans. TrRTuLLIAN regarded Marcion as the author of 
this alteration (interpolare gestit), which related chiefly to the title only (% mpdc ’Egeciove) agree- 
ing, as it of course did, with the address (roi¢ olow év’Egéow), and not to the exact contents of 
the Ephesian or Laodicean letter, from which the materials for the discussion were drawn. 
Such a proceeding is easily explicable from the passionate, energetic and proud character of 
Marcion; besides he accepted Paul alone among the Apostles, and only ten of his Epistles in a 
very mutilated form, feeling himself entitled from his Asiatic origin to decide on this point. 
In the relations of the Apostle Paul to the Church at Ephesus, and in the universal character 
of this Epistle (3 2, 1, 2), beside the parallel Epistle to the Colossians, and in the mention of an 
Epistle to Laodicea (Col. iv. 16), Marcion had occasion enough to recoin the Epistle to the 
Ephesians into a suitable support for his opinions and tendencies. With this agrees remarkably 
what is said in the Canon Muratorianus (see WIESELER, Stud. u. Krit., 1847, p. 828 ; LAvRENT, 
Neutestamentl. Studien, p. 198): Fertur etiam una ad Laodicenses alia ad Alexandrinos Pauli 
nomine ficte ad heresem Marcionis et alia plura, que im Catholicam ecclesiam recipi non pote- 
rant; fel enim cum melle miscert non congruit. When then EprpHantus cites Eph. iv. 5, 6, 
from Marcion’s rpd¢ Aaodixéac, and TERTULLIAN opposes Marcion out of a common text, the ac- 
ceptation of a partia/ mutilation and alteration of the text by Marcion best meets the facts of the 
case, and it seems better to accept with WiacErs (Stud. und Krit., 1841, p. 429), that év Aaod:- 
«ela was written and read by Marcion instead of év Egéow (i. 1) to conform with the title (# mpoc 
Aaodixéac), rather than with TiscoenDorF and Meyer, that all closer local definition was want- 
ing [7. e. in Marcion’s text]. For some kind of local statement is indispensably required after 
toi¢g ovary, as will appear from a comparison of the Pauline inscriptions which enter into the 
discussion here (Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor.i. 2; 2 Cor..i. 1; Phil.i, 1). As regards Rom. i. 7, the words 
év ‘Poun are wanted only in isolated manuscripts. So that the omission of every local defini- 
tion seems rather to have arisen in consequence of this manipulation of Marcion and in view 
of the remarkably universal tone of the Hpistle.* It was not until the fourth century that 
BASIL THE GREAT (Contra Hunom. 2, 19) announced himself as convinced by manuscripts, that 
the address of the Epistle to the Ephesians read as follows: toic¢ dyiowg toic otow Kai muoroig év 
Xpior} Ijoov, JERomE, who for his part reads év’Egéow in the text, remarks on chap.i.1: 
quidam curiosius quam necesse est, putant, ex eo, quod Moysi dictum sit: hee dices fils Israel : 
qui est misit me, etiam eos, qui Ephesi sunt sancti et fideles, essentize vocabulo nuncupatos, ut ab 
€0 qui est hi yui sunt appellentur. Alii vero simpliciter non ad eos, qui sint, sed qui Ephesi 
sancti et fideles sint, seriptum arbitrantur. The former attempts to prove from the fact of Chris- 
tians being called o/ évrec, that Christ is first really 6 ov ; the latter refers, as TiscHENDORF 
(N. T. ed. 7, maj. I. p. 441), affirms, to the explanation and opinion of Or1gEN.—Accordingly 
this Epistle is to be regarded as addressed to Ephesus. 

2. The Epistle itself and Paul's relation to the Ephesian Ohurch are at least not in opposition 
to this view. During the second missionary journey, A. D. 53 or 54 (Acts xvi.—xvili. 22) on 
his return from Corinth, Paul came with Aquila and Priscilla to Ephesus; these he left there 

* |Meyver (Hinleitung, p. 9) suggests, too, the influence of the incorrect inference from passages in the Epistle, that it 
was addressed to those unknown to the Apostle who were moreover beginners in Christianity. On these points see below 


(2). The propriety of this suggestion will appear when we consider that “subjective criticism” found favor in early days 
as well as now. The “critical” as well as “theological” discourses of the present time are often enough those of tha 





“ geething ” post-apostolic centuries.—R. | 
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and hastened to the feast at Jerusalem. This excellent pair in connection with Apollos labored 
still further for the gospel. During the third extended journey from A. D. 56 or 57-59 Paul came 
again to Ephesus and remained there nearly three years (Acts xix.), Although heat first found 
some sympathy among the Jews, he was obliged to yield to his opponents and betake himself 
to the Gentiles, until Demetrius, the goldsmith (silversmith), excited an uproar against the 
Apostle, which drove him from the city. He won both Jews and Greeks for Christ (Acts xix. 
10; xx. 21). An intimate relation was formed between Paul and the church, as is shown in 
the farewell at Miletus (Acts xx. 17-38), on his return to Palestine, when he fell into the im- 
prisonment at Cesarea, A. D. 60 and 61. The church comprised both Jews and Gentiles, but 
the latter were in the majority, since the tumult which was excited by the silversmiths in their 
anxiety about their gains, was far more considerable than the Jewish opposition. The city 
of Ephesus, being the capital of proconsular Asia and celebrated for trade, art and science as well 
as on account of the temple of Diana, was a place well adapted for the formation of a church 
of-extended activity. It now lies in ruins, and in its place stands a little village called Ajasoluk 
from ya beoddyov, the holy place of the theologian, in remembrance of the labors of John 
the Theologian.* 

Just such a city as Ephesus would give occasion to the Apostle in his imprisonment, to pre- 
sent his universal and cosmical view in a letter to the dear church. Even though a “more 
personal than official character” (ScHENKEL) may not be found in the address (i. 1): roic¢ 
dytote Toic ovary év ‘Hdéow kal riotoic év XptorG 1004, which is similar to that 
to the personally unknown church in Rome (Rom. i. 7), and to Phil. i. 1, still the whole Epistle 
is pervaded by alively interest in this church, the main elements of which are Gentiles (@ 2, 1). 
The universalism pervading throughout the Epistle throws the special references into the back- 
ground and refers to the sending of Tychicus for oral communications. When the Apostle 
(i, 15) writes, he had heard of their faith and love to all saints, this is to be explained by the 
separation for years ; he does not say that he had ony heard of it. From iii. 2 we can by no 
means infer the non-acquaintance of the church with the Apostle, nor from iv. 21 the non-ac- 
quaintance of the Apostle with the church (see EHa&eg. Notes in loco, and Rinox, Stud. u. Krit., 
1849, p. 953 f.)—It might have been expected, that Paul would mention or hint at some special 
personal relatives in this Epistle; but he does not doit, though the Epistle is one addressed to 
a beloved church and full of lively sympathy. Yetat the same time he gives no ground fora 
justifiable doubt, whether this Epistle was written to Ephesus. No fact in the Epistle com- 
pels or justifies a belief that it was not intended for Ephesus, as the historical evidences 
require. 

[The Ephesian destination of this Epistle has been denied by ConyBrarE (C. and Howson, 
Lnfe and Epistles of St. Paul, Vol. IL, pp. 486 ff.). Owing to the great popularity of this 








* [The city stood on the south of a plain about five miles long from east to west, and three miles broad, the north boun- 
dary being Mount Gallesius, the east Mount Pactyas, the south Mount Coressus, and on the west it was washed by the sea. 
The sides of the mountains were very precipitous, and shut up the plain like a stadium or race-course.” (LEWIN, quoted in 
AtrorD). It was, in the time of the Apostle, an influential centre, a point of importance to be won for Christ. It is highly 
probable that the churches of Colosse and the neighborhood (Col. ii. 1) were founded as the result of intercourse with 
Ephesus (see Introd. to Colossians, p. 6). As regards its history, present condition, the temple of Diana, and the worship 
of that goddess, see Smiru’s Dictionary of Geography, and his Bible Dictionary, WINER, Realwérterbuch, in all three under 
the article “ Ephesus ;” but especially the interesting and vivacious description in ConyBsaRE and Howson, Life and Epis- 
tles of St. Paul, Vol. I1., chap. 16; comp. Hants, pp. viti. ff., and the authorities there cited. The classical references are 
given by ALrorp, Prolegg. p. 11. The main facts are as follows: The city was wealthy and well-known, its chief attraction, 
aside from its importance as a trading point, being the temple of Diana, to whom the city was sacred. This wonder of the 
world, a Greek building of the Ionic order, was burnt by Herostratus, to gain immortality for himself, on the night of the 
birth of Alexander the Great (B. C. 355), but was rebuilt at great cost in the course of centuries, one may say, contributions 
having been made by all Greece and Western Asia. “A many-breasted idol of wood, rude as an African fetich, was wor- 
shipped in its shrine, in some portion of which a meteoric stone may have been inserted, the token of its being ‘ the image 
that fell from Jupiter’—rod Suomerovs” (Eapin). “Oxford in England is not more Oxford on account of its University 
than Ephesus was Ephesus on account of the temple of Diana” (Hopgn). On the title vewxdpos, “ temple-sweeper,”’ an 
most honorable designation of the city, see Cony. and How., ii. p. 76. The effect of the preaching of the Apostle Paul on 
this idolatrous worship is stated in Acts xix. 17 ff. It is not necessary to find any allusion to this temple in certain pas- 
sages in our Epistle (iii. 20, 21), yet it does seem that it is quite as fair to adduce such a possible allusion in favor of the 
Ephesian destination of the Epistle, as to advance such internal grounds against it as have gained considerable accept; 
ance. At all events the character of the city is not against the genuineness of the commonly received title —R,] 
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work, Drawn ALForD has answered its arguments in detail (Prolegg. pp. 13-18). The same pop- 
ularity required at least a summing up of the question at this point, before passing to the theo- 
ries mentioned below, so that the reader may see how little real ground there is for the view 
which these charming authors have made so current. On external diplomatic and_ historical 
grounds, only thus much is proven: that so early as the time of Basru copies existed without 
having the words év’E¢éow in the inscription, as indeed these are now wanting in ¥. B., but not 
even he, much less the other fathers, doubted that the true title was “to the Ephesians,” as it 
reads in all the older Uncials; that Marcton (not the best authority) called it the Epistle to 
the Laodiceans. This scarcely amounts to more than a state of things just short of absolute 
unanimity. The most probable explanation of the fact of this omission is that of ALFoRD, who 
thinks it was occasioned by the catholic subject of the Epistle, made “ very possibly by churches 
among whom it was read, and with a view to generalize the reference of its contents.” On in- 
ternal grounds but one objection deserves an answer, viz., that it is scarcely possible that Paul 
could have written to such a church where he was so well-known without sending personal greet- 
ings. A sufficient answer is this, that in the Epistles addressed to those churches where he was 
personally unknown (Romans, Colossians) there are most personal greetings to and from indivi- 
duals; and in every case where he was known few or none (see the close of the various Pau- 
line Epistles). It is to meet these two difficulties that the theories enumerated below have been 
suggested, though Marcion’s position has involved Col. iv. 16 in the problem.—R. ] 

3. The attempts to explain what is singular in this fact, which mast always be recognized, fail 
in four directions. 

a) Many, following a few manuscripts, some of them important, and Basin (see 1) reject all 
local designation, as SCHNECKENBURGER : “ to the saints, who really are such,” Marrurss: “to 
all the saints who are there,’ CrEDNER: “to the saints who are also real believers ;” so also 
Weiss (Hmrzoe’s Real encykl. 19, p. 481). This is not only against the usage of the language 
(see 1), the attempts at translation themselves showing that the words are incomprehensible and 
meaningless without a local definition, but it also stamps the Epistle as a Catholic Epistle, for 
which it has never been held by the church, not even by Wetss, who limits it to the totality of 
the churches in Asia Minor, and considers it encyclical (see ibid. p. 482). Were this letter a com- 
panion to the 7p%¢ ‘EPpaiove, it should have been entitled mpd¢ “EAAyvac rather than mpo¢ ’Ege- 
oiove. 

6) Others consider it an encyclical letter, addressed to Ephesus and yet intended for the vi- 
cinity in a narrower or wider circle. JacoB UsHER (Annales V. et WV. T. ad a. 64, p. 686) 
started this theory, and claimed that Paul has inserted no local name, leaving it to the bearer 
to add it. [Hani (p. 24f.) gives his language in full, as well as a long list of the supporters 
of his theory.—R.] Following him are a great many authors who suggest the most various 
modifications of his view. Some consider it a circular letter for Ephesus and its affiliated 
churches (Haruzss and others), others for Ephesus and the churches connected with it (Brza 
and others), or for the Gentile Christians of Asia (St1zR, Hormann, Schrifibeweis I. 1, p. 872) 
or for these exclusive of Ephesus (Koprr and others), or for Laodicea and the neighboring 
churches, such as Hierapolis (BLEEK). [Among the supporters of this “limited encyclical ” view 
which implies the general correctness of the title: To the Ephesians, we must class some of the 
most judicious of modern historians and commentators, such as TurNER, Hopes, Scuarr, Ex- 
ticort, Lance. Dr. Lance with some positiveness says (Jntrod. Romans, p. 16) that in Col. 
iv. 16: “ Weare to understand rather the Epistle to the Ephesians as intended also for Laodi- 
cea, the last of the Ephesian Cycle of congregations.” Hong merely says: “ Perhaps the most 
probable solution of the problem is, that the Epistle was written to the Ephesians and ad- 
dressed to them, but being intended specially for the Gentile Christians as a class, rather than 
for the Ephesians as a church, it was -designedly thrown into such a form as to suit it to all 
such Christians in the neighboring churches, to whom no doubt the Apostle wished it to be com- 
municated.” Exuicort, while holding that the Ephesian destination “is not open to very se- 
rious doubt,” is led by the authority of 8. to adopt the view of UsHxr, regarding the Epistle 
as “left studiously general in form, and free from distinctive notices.” OLSHAUSEN, Mac- 
KNIGHT, and many others, especially ConyBzarE (see above under 2) adopt the encyclical 
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view, without admitting that Ephesus was the primary destination.—R.] But Paul has al- 
ready shown in Gal. i. 1: “ Unto the churches of Galatia,” 2 Corsa. Unto the church of God 
which is at Corinth, with all the saints which are in all Achaia,” how he designates a circular letter, 
and gives an example in 1 Cor. i. 2, how he writes when in the address to a local church he has 
till in mind the adjacent churches, and one in particular. But of this there is no trace to be found 
here: hence the view that the Epistle to the Ephesians is an encyclical letter seems to be un- 
founded, and only an arbitrary means of avoiding a greater difficulty, all the more so, when the mo- 
dern modification is added, that the Apostle had entrusted several copies to Tychicus, so that he 
could insert the name of the place on the spot (BeNGEL, RunckErr and others). Besides in that 
case another riddle is proposed: how does it happen that only copies for Ephesus have become 
known? [Nor does this theory meet the internal difficulty, since Paulin just such an encyclical 
letter (2 Cor.) goes into details to an extent that forbids our supposing the wider destination to 
have been any reason for the absence of personal greetings.—R. ] 

c) The opinion, based on Col. iv. 16, and Marcion, that our Epistle is that to Laodicea, is very pe- 
culiar, ifit be claimed at the same time that it was intended for Ephesus also (Grorrus, AUGER). 
The same Epistle could not be addressed to two so different churches. [Comp. Col. iv. 16, pp. 85, 
86. The acceptance of “Laodiceans” and “ Laodicea ” in the title and address is altogether un- 
warranted,—a mere fiction to meet a single fact of no great importance, and involving various as- 
sumptions ; and this strange inconsistency that Paul wrote two letters at the same time, one to 
Laodicea and the other to Colosse, sending no greetings to Laodicea in the letter intended for that 
point, but in the other one (Col. iv. 15) sent elsewhere. Even Renan rejects it most decidedly. 
Still this view has been supported by Mriu, Werstern, the younger Virrinea, Panny, Houz- 
HAUSEN, and others.—R.] 

d) Finally we can put on record as pure hypothesis the view of MevER: Pau/, with whose cir- 
cumstances the Asiatic Tychicus, who is used again as “ emissary ”’ (2 Tim. iv. 12) and mentioned 
together with the Ephesian Trophimus (Acts xx. 4), was entirely entrusted, might have had spe- 
cial motives (the Jewish accusation, Acts xxi. 28, 29, and the avarice of Felix, Acts xxiv. 26) in 
the circumstances of his imprisonment and the watch kept on him for composing (on the score of 
prudence) a letter to this very church, with which he stood on the most confident footing, without 
presenting any personal reference or special circumstances. [This theory of Murr is based on 
his opinion that the letter was written during the imprisonment at Cesarea (see?6). But it 
ought to be added that MnyxEr is very positive in accepting the genuineness of the words év ’E¢éow 
as well as the exclusively Ephesian destination of the Hpistle, views which he distinctly re-affirms 
in the preface to his 4th edition.—It is perhaps well to close this section with a list of some authors 
who agree with the view advocated by Dr. Braune: viz.. that this Epistle was addressed to Ephe- 
sus and to no other church: Cavin, Bucrr, Witsrus, Larpner, Pror. Stuart of Andover, 
Mnryver, Davipson, WresELer, ALFoRD, WorpswortH, Eapiz, ScHENKEL and very many 
others.—R. | 


3 6. TIME AND PLACE OF THE COMPOSITION OF THE EPISTLE. 


The time and place are dependent on each other. Paul writes as prisoner (iii, 1; iv. 1; vi. 
20), hence between A. D. 59 and 64, either at Cesarea or at Rome. Asa starting-point we must 
remember that the three Hpistles, to the Ephesians, the Colossians, and to Philemon, were writ- 
ten at the same time. The Epistle to the Colossians (iv. 10-14) shows us the Apostle surrounded 
by the same companions sending salutations as in that to Philemon (vers. 23,24). In the Epis- 
tles to the Ephesians (vi. 21,22) and to the Colossians (iv. 7-9) we find the same messenger with 
the same commission; this, in connection with the many almost verbatim parallel passages, 
places the contemporaneousness of the Epistles above doubt. Now according to 2 Tim. iv. 12, 
the Apostle sent Tychicus from Rome to Ephesus. At that time Luke was still with him, De- 
mas had forsaken him, Mark was expected, and to Timothy he was writing. This points evi- 
dently to some other time than that required by our Epistles. According to Col. i. 1, Timothy 
was with Paul, as in Phil. i. 1. According to Col. iv. 7-14, as well as Philemon 23, 24, Aristar- 
chus, Mark, Jesus Justus, Epaphras, Luke, Demas were with him. Aristarchus went with 
them from Cesarea to Rome (Acts xxvii. 2). Timothy, Aristarchus, Tychicus journeyed to Je- 
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rusalem with the Apostle (Acts xx. 4). Hence we can infer nothing definite respecting the time 
of the composition of this Epistle from Paul’s companions. The Apostle was a person of great 
power of attraction, restlessly active, using his helpers as became necessary. Hence constant 
change. That the coming together of these men about Paul, who was the centre of all mission: 
ary activity would be more easily brought about in Cesarea than in Rome, decides nothing; 
they did come with him to Rome, to him at Rome, and thence were sent out to return thithei 
again. Accordingly special attention has been directed to one point, viz., the passages respect- 
ing Tychicus (Eph. vi. 21, 22; Col. iv. 7-9). 

The mention of Onesimus in the latter passage is of special importance. The remarks of LANGE 
(Romans, p. 15) against ScHENKEL, who with Muyzr [TH1mrsca, Havusrats] and others, fol- 
lowing the lead of Scpunrz (Stud. und Krit., 1829, pp. 612-17), holds that the Epistle was writ- 
ten from Cesarea, are quite correct. Even Wicerrs (Stud. und Krit., 1841, pp. 436-450), who 
after weighing with great circumspection the arguments for Cesarea and for Rome, decides for 
the former, does. not find those drawn from the companions sufficient. It cannot be perceived 
why Onesimus should have fled to Jerusalem rather than to Rome; since from the intercourse 
with Rome, and the sea route and the prospects in the metropolis, this was much nearer. Nor 
can anything be inferred from the expense, since this would scarcely be reckoned with much 
care. The fugitive would have been afraid of the fugitivarii, but not have fled from them. Nor 
is any proof to be based upon the position of the cities, Colosse and Ephesus. Even the custodia 
militaris does not help us to decide: the confinement in Cesarea would hardly have been stricter 
than in Rome, Two reasons are decisive in Wiggers’ opinion: 1) that, if Tychicus travelled 
with Onesimus through Ephesus to Colosse, and hence came from Rome, Onesimus would have 
been mentioned in the Epistle to the Ephesians also; he is not named, and hence was no longer 
with Tychicus, but separated from him, left behind in Colosse. It is inconceivable however, 
why Paul ought to have mentioned in a letter to the Ephesians a slave entirely unknown to them, 
just as in an Epistle to Colosse, where he belonged. 2) Paul could not have said that he had 
sent Tychicus to Ephesus (vi. 22), if he in going from Rome [to Colosse] must of necessity pass 
through Ephesus; in that case the route would have led him to Ephesus, not Paul’s sending of 
him. This remarkable reason is rejected even by Meyer, who agrees with Wiggers. 

If on the contrary we call to our aid the situation of the Apostle in his imprisonment, it is 
clear, that in Rome, the capital of the Empire, to which he had already addressed his most im- 
portant Epistle, the importance of Ephesus, the capital of Asia, would appear with especial 
strength to his mind, and at the same time the universality of the Gospel, the importance of the 
Gentile Christian Church there, the fundamental thought of our Epistle. The place of composi- 
tion, therefore, indicates the time, probably the beginning of the imprisonment. Paul was in 
Cesarea from A. D. 59, and from the spring of 61 or 62 in Rome. Hence the Epistle to the 
Ephesians was written in A. D.61 or 62. [With the usual variations in chronology the great 
majority of commentators and historians agree in assigning this Epistle to the early part of the 
imprisonment at Rome. See Meyer for the best defence of the other view. REnan, mainly on 
internal grounds, thinks this group of Epistles, if genuine, was composed at Rome toward the 
close of the Apostle’s life (p. ix.).—R.] 

The priority of the Ephesian Epistle to that to the Colossians will doubtless be accepted as most 
probable (see Introd. to Colossians, 32,1,p. 8). It is certain that nothing can be inferred in regard 
to this point from «a? dete (Eph. vi. 21), because the contrast with the Colossians, as those to 
whom Tychicus first came, is not indicated at all, nor can it be proven from the context (See Hzeg. 
Notes in loco). Nor can the priority of the Colossian Hpistle be concluded from the ungrounded 
opinion that Colosse was the first and immediate goal for Tychicus.* We may rather suppose, 
that with the universal thought respecting the Church in Jesus Christ, which impelled Paul 
to the Ephesian Epistle, the application of the universal complex truth to the special necessities 
of the Colossian Church might first have come into full view, than to claim that through his 
writing to the church at Colosse, whose needs had been made known to him by Epaphras and 





* [These two grounds are advanced by Mryer, who considers the internal, psychological grounds to be altogether indeci- 
give. But the second reason falls to the ground with the theory that the Epistles were written at Cesarea. Were our 
Epistle referred to in Col. iv. 16, then it was certainly written first.—R.] 


— 
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Onesimus, Ephesus as capital of Asia had suggested itself to him and the universalism of the 
Christianity of the Gentile churches, and that he was thus led to write the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, The former supposition is supported further by an incidental notice. In the address to 
Colosse Timothy is mentioned with Paul (Col. i. 1); in the Epistle to the Ephesians he is not 
mentioned and this is the more remarkable, since Timothy was well known in Ephesus (1 Tim. i. 
3). Hence it is scarcely probable that he was at Rome when Paul wrote to Ephesus, but he 
must have been there when he wrote to Colosse. The most simple theory is that Paul had al- 
ready finished the Hpistle to the Ephesians, when Timothy returned from some errand at a dis- ; 
tance.* The Apostle then writes to Colosse, and both letters are sent away, the former written 
probably towards the end of the summer, the latter at the beginning of autumn. Finally 
Huruer’s proof for the probable priority of the Colossian Epistle, deduced from the fact that in 
the Ephesian letter “an unmistakable fulness of language prevails,” while the Colossian Hpistle 
is distinguished “ by a compact brevity,” proves rather the opposite: the briefer form is usually 
the later one, as the shorter catechism follows the larger. Comp. my remarks on the Epistles 
of John, Lanex’s Comm., p. 16. [Havsraru thinks that both were written at one sitting as it 
were, but the whole question involves conjectures merely. The view which accepts the priority 
of the Epistle to the Colossians admits of the beautiful theory respecting the Apostle’s state of 
mind in writing the two, which ALForD sets forth (Prolegg. pp. 41, 42) but aside from this there 
isno advantage whatever to be derived from a decision of the question. As to the argument 
from the contents of the Epistles, it is manifestly inconclusive, since A-LAPIDE, BoHmER, CRED- 
NER, SCHNECKENBURGER, LARDNER, and many others agree with Braune in assigning the earlier 
origin on this ground to our Epistle, while SonLEIERMACHER, Haruzss, NEANDER, WiaceErs, Dp 
Werts, BLEEK, SCHENKEL reach the opposite conclusion. So too Exnicorr, Davipson, ALFORD; 
Epis is very cautious in accepting this view.—R. ] 


27. LITERATURE. 


Among the numerous commentaries on all or a number of the Epistles of this Apostle we 
mention: 

Korre: Nov. Testam. Vol. VI., Eph. ad Galatas, Thess., Hphes., Géttingen, 1778. (The 2d 
and 3d editions, 1791 and 1824, were revised by Tychsen).—J. D. Micnaztis: Paraphrase und 
Anmerkungen iiber die Briefe Pauli an die Galat., Ephes., Philip., Koioss., Thess., Tim., Tit., 
Philemon., Gottingen, 1750 (2d edition, 1769).—Dz Werte: Evzegetisches Handbuch iiber das 
Neue Testament, Band 2, Theil 4, 1843 (2d edition, 1847)—Meyrr: Kritisch-exeget, Commen- 
tar uber das N. Testament, Abtheilung 8, 1843; 3d edition, 1859. [The fourth enlarged and im- 
proved edition (1867) of this invaluable commentary has been used in preparing the additions in 
the present volume; and Dr. Braune’s citations have been carefully compared with it.—R.J— 
OtsHausEN: Bibl. Commentar wiber das N. Testament, Band 4,1840. [Accessible to the Eng- 
lish reader through the translation of Prof. Kendrick].—ScnENnKEL in Lange’s Bibelwerk, 1862. 
[A second edition appeared in 1867, The work shows the author’s ability, but in point of gram- 
matical accuracy leaves no room to doubt the propriety of translating in its stead the commen- 
tary of Dr. Braune, altogether aside from the change of theological position on the part of Dr. 
Schenkel, which made it necessary to offer to the German public a choice between two separate 
works on the three Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians and Colossians.—R.]—Fuatr: Vor- 
lesungen iiber Gal. und Eph., published by Kling, 1828.—BaumeartTEen-Orusius: Commentar 
tiber die Briefe Pauli an die Epheser wnd Kolosser, published from his manuscripts and reports 
of his lectures by Kianel and Schauer, 1847. Ewan: Die Sendschreiben des Apostels Pauli 
uberselzt und erklart, 1857. 

Among the special commentaries the following are to be noted: Rusckert: Der Brief Pauli 
an die Ephesier erliutert und vertheidigt, 1834.—G. Cu. A. Hartess: Commentar tiber den Brief 
Pauli an die Ephesier, 1834; 2d unaltered edition, 1858. [Pronounced by Ellicott: “one of 
the best, if not the very ee commentary that has ever yet appeared on any single portion of 
Holy Scripture.” Largely used by both author and editor in the present volume. —R.] 





*[So Hue, but Scuorr argues precisely the other way: that Timothy was present when the Colossian letter was written 
and after he had been sent on some errand, Paul wrote to the Ephesians ; so inconclusive is this circumstance -—R.] 


¢7. LITERATURE. 17 
i merce ee 
Stier: Die Gemeinde in Christo Jesu. Auslegung des Briefs an die Epheser, Two vols., 1848, 
1849.—Extracts from the same great work for popular use: Der Brief an die Epheser. Lehre 
von der Gemeinde fur die Gemeinde, |Hlaborate and-diffuse, attempting to retain and combine 
as many interpretations as possible, yet exceedingly valuable—R.]—Martruizss: Hrkliérwng des 
Briefs Pauli an die Epheser, 1834.—[Houzaausen: Der Brief des Apostels Paulus an die 
Epheser tibersetzt und erkiart, 1833]. 

The following should be compared: Luznemann: De epistola, quam Paulus ad Ephes. de- 
disse perhibetur, authentica, 1842—Kuérrer: De origine epp. ad Ephes. et Col., 1853.—-J. P. 
Lanau: Geschichte der Kirche, 1.1, p. 117 f£.—[W. F. Rinck: Disput. ad authentiam epist. P. 
ad Hphes. probandam, 1848.—Also the histories of the Apostolic times by Reuss, LecHzr, 
Tarerscu, Scuarr, etc.—R. | 

For practical exegesis we name: Curysostom: 2d Homilies on our Epistle.—Sprrner: Hrklé- 
rung der Episteln an die Hpheser und Kolosser, 1730.—Rincer: Betrachtungen iiber das N. 
Testament, Theil 3, 1833.—[Passavant: Versuch einer praktischen Auslegung des Briefes Pauli 
an die Ephesier, Basle, 1836]. HErusner: Praktische Erklérung des NV. Testaments, Band 4, 
1859.—KaBnHLER: Auslegung der EHpistel Pauli an die Epheser in 34 Predigten.—On Eph. vi. 
1-9, AntFELD: Der Christliche Hausstand, 1851. 

[Comp. the lists in the Introduction to the New Testament, Biblework, Matthew, p. 19, in the 
Introduction to the Pauline Epistles, Romans, pp. 27 f., 48 ff.—Of special value here are the com- 
mentaries of CALVIN, BenGEL, Meyer, ALForD (the 4th edition has been used in preparing the 
additions), WorpswortH. Among the earliest English works on this Epistle we mention: Paun 
Barns, London, 1643; Goopwin, London, 1681; Boyp, London, 1652 (in Latin); Rotuocg, 
Geneva, 1593 (in Latin also).—Later works--KAp1E: A commentary on the Greek text of the Hpis- 
tle of Paul to the Ephesians, London, 1853; 2d edition, 1861. (Full, devout, generally accurate, 
containing a good list of the literature on the Epistle, and abounding in practical remarks which 
have been largely used in the Homiletical department).—TurnERr: The Hpistle to the Ephesians 
in Greek and English, New York, 1856.—Hoper: A Commentary on the Epistle to the Hphe- 
sians, New York, 1856 (republished in London, 1863),—C. J. Exuicorr: A critical and grammati- 
cal commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians, London, 1855; 2dedition, 1859. The 4th 
edition (1868) has been used in preparing the volume. It differs but little from the 2d. (Without 
arival in English for concise statement in the department of grammar, accompanied by a good 
translation, pervaded by a devout tone, and prepared with the greatest care).—J. LuEwretyn Da- 
vies: The Hpistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians, the Colossians and Philemon ; with introduction 
and notes, and an essay on the traces of foreign elements in the theology of these "Epistles, London, 
1866.—Hadie enumerates among ;the more popular works those of M‘Guuxz, Larnrop, Evans, 


EastBourne and Prippam.—R.] 
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EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS." 





I. ADDRESS AND SALUTATION. 


Carter I. 1, 2. 


1 Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ! by the will of God, to the saints? which [who] 
are at [in] Ephesus,’ and to [omit to] the faithful [or believers] in Christ Jesus: [.] 
2 Grace be to you, and peace, from God our Father, and from [omit from]: the Lord 


Jesus Christ. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


* TiTLE: N, A. B. D. E. K. and others: mpos "Egdeoiovs, to which F. G. and others prefix apyerat, some versions 


ineipit. L. has tod ayiov amoaréAov MavaAov émiatoAn mpos “Edecious. 


gious ématoAy, which is followed in the E. V.—R. 


1 Ver. 1—{ Rec., %. A. F. G. K. L., all cursives, some versions, read: "Incod Xpucrod. 
thers, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Ellicott, Alford: Xpuarod Iycod. 
ter adapted to the contents of this Epistle, which would afford grounds for deciding against it. 


reasons for accepting the first reading.—R.] 
2 Ver: 1.—[N.3 A. insert racvy after ayious. 
3 Ver. 1.— 


[Elzevir has IavAov tod amoctédou 7H mpds ’Ede- 


B. D. E., some versions and fa- 
The latter is more usual (see Col. i. 1) and seemingly bet- 
See in Hxeg. Notes, Braune’s 


So Vulgate, Coptic.—R.] 
See the Introd. 35, for a discussion respecting the words é€v “Edéow. 


The words are found in all uncial and 


cursive manuscripts except %, B. 67. They are found in all versions without exception. Meyer (p. 8) defends the words as 
decidedly genuine, and with him a number of the best editors. On the other hand, they are omitted in the three manustripts 
mentioned above, though supplied by later hands in &. B., and really present in 67, with marks of suspicion. To this must 
be added, the testimony of Basil that in his time they were wanting in old copies, Marcion’s view, the possibility that Tertul- 
lian did not know of them, Origen’s acceptance of the omission, and the bare possibility that Jerome did not insert them. 
The discovery of %, and its omission of them has led careful editors, such as Tischendorf, Ellicott and Alford, to bracket 
them, but there is at present no evidence sufficient to warrant their rejection, while the omission makes a reading so singular 
as to overbear the ordinary canon respecting the lectio difficilior. We must also take into the account the “subjective criti- 


cism ” of the earlier centuries.—R.] 


4 Ver. 2—[Ellicott aptly says: “The preposition in such cases as this should certainly be omitted, as its insertion 


tends to make that unity of source from whence the grace and peace come less apparent than it is in the Greek.” 


For the 


same reason a thorough revision would remove the comma after “ Father,” as well as the second “to” in ver. 1.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. The Inscription (address). A. The 
writer (ver.1a). Paul. Comp. the Introduc- 
tion to the Epistle to the Romans. Buza (Acts 


xiii. 9) explains the fact that he thus names 
himself in all his Epistles, by saying that he as 
the Apostle to the Gentiles retains the appella- 
tion used by them. Jrrome: “The name Paul 
is the token of victory, raised above the first 
spoils of the church among the heathen.” [Comp, 
Scuarr, Romans,* p. 58.]—An apostle of 
Jesus Christ by the will of God.—We find 
precisely as here andotodog *Inoo0v Xpio- 
Tov 01G OeAgpatoc Oeov in 2 Cor. i. 1;, Col. 
i. 1; 2Tim.i.1. While in the earliest Epistles 
to the Thessalonians there is no qualifying 
phrase, Paul calls himself in Philem. 1, déo- 


* [Whenever the name of an Epistle or Gospel thus occurs, 
in Italics, followed by a reference to page or section, without 
any other specification, the reference is to the present edition 
of the “ Biblework,” or “ Lange’s Commentary,” as it is popu- 
larly called.—R.] 








toc Xprorov ’Incod, and writes in Phil. i. 1: Tav- 
Aog Kat Tiud0eoc, dovAve Xpiotov ’Iyoov; in 1 Cor. 
i. 1 KAnréc is prefixed, in Rom. i. 1 dotdAog *In- 
cov Xpeorov is added, in Tit. i. 1 dodAoc Oeov, aréo- 
tohoc Ov *Inood Xpiorov are joined together, while 
in 1 Tim. i. 1, instead of dca GeAhuaroc Oeov, we 
find Kar’ émitayny Beov owrjpor nudv Kat Xpcorod ’I7- 
cov tHe éAmidog yudv. In Rom. i. 1; Gal. i. 1; 
Tit. i. 1, still further amplifications are ap- 
pended. In this variety there is nothing arbi- 
trary, but a consideration of the circumstances 
and relations determines the special form of the 
inscription in each letter, as in each case must 
be shown and has been shown. The shortest 
form, used here by the Apostle, is sufficient to 
indicate, humbly in unfading remembrance of his 
wonderful conversion and calling, that he has 
received his Apostleship without his own merit 
or worthiness, through the will and grace of the 
Most High (Gal. i. 15, 16), hence that he had not 
assumed it for himself or obtained it through the 
mediation of others. He did not present himself 
to the Ephesians as @ stranger, as in the case of 
19 
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the Roman church, nor had he to deal with op- 
ponents, as in the case of the Galatians, nor was 
he approaching the end of his life, as it appears 
in the Pastoral Epistles. Hence there was no 
need of such an amplification ag in those letters. 
Still, as he was not writing about a private mat- 
ter, as to Philemon, but of Church and Christi- 
anity at large, and the Epistle is an official letter 
of great importance, the official designation 
should not be omitted. Comp. the Introduction, 
$1. 2, 33. 

"Agéotodoc is an official title. [Comp. 
Romans, p. 59.| See Luke vi. 13 (amoaréhovg ovd- 
wacev); Mark iii. 14: iva arooréAAn avrove xnpbo- 
oecv. Hencel Tim. ii. 7: x7pvé kai drdorodoc and 
mpeoBevey trép Xpiorov, 2 Cor. vy. 20; Eph. vi. 
20. As an Apostle, one sent out, he is dependent 
on the Sender, has his authority in Him (against 
Haruuss), since kar’ érirayiv—Xprorov 'Iqood, 1 
Tim. i. 1, does not describe the source, the ori- 
gin of the Apostolic authority, but only the 
corresponding activity, the situation in accordance 
with the commission. It is no self-glorification, 
but in aréorodoc ’Inoot Xpiorov there is expressed 
the feeling of dependence, in kat’ énctayjnv— 
"Ijoov that of attachment; thus in 2 Cor. iii. 5 
he calls himself ixavéc, ‘sufficient,’ but denies 
his ixavéty¢g é« tov Oeod, his ‘sufficiency is of 
God.” 

The genitive Xpcorod "Iyoow accordingly 
designates chiefly Him who sends, who gives au- 
thority; the subject of the proclamation com- 
manded to the Apostle is indeed the same Lord; 
but this lies in the nature and Being and posi- 
tion of the Sender, not in the genitive. Paul 
thus marks the authority which he has in the 
Christian church. [Euticorr and Aurorp follow 
Harugss in taking the genitive as one of simple 
possession, but Hapre thinks it indicates also 
“the source, dignity and functions of the Apos- 
tolic commission,” as well as including the idea 
of authority.—R. ] 

Finally, the position of the words must be 
considered. The best and most MSS. read here 
*Iyo00v Xptorowv; the same order is found in 
Gal. i. 1 without variation, but in all other 
Pauline inscriptions Xpiorov ’Iycov is the better 
attested reading, so that TiscHENDORF Ga 7, 
maj.) reads thus in every case except Gal. i. 1, 
while Knapp and others read ’Ijcaov Xpucrov, ex- 
cept in Philemon 1. The difference in position 
expresses a difference of shading in the view. 
“Jesus” is the personal name of Him who ap- 
peared in the form of a servant, referring chiefly 
to His humanity. ‘Christ’? is the official name 
of the Mediator, referring to the Divinity of the 
Son mediating from eternity. Historically the 
Apostolic proclamation begins with the Jesus in 
the form of a servant, the Son of man, rising to 
the Christ, the Son of God, as He proved Him- 
self to be. Thus it occurred in the revelation to 
Paul, whose question the Lord thus answered: 
“I am Jesus whom thou persecutest” (Acts ix. 
5; xxvi. 15; xxii. 8); in the last passage ‘of 
Nazareth” is added. He refers back to this 
most pointedly in Gal. i. 1; hence in that pas- 
sage the reading is ’Ijoov Xprorod without varia- 
tion. But for this very reason the prevalent de- 
signation of Paul as ‘‘an Apostle of Christ Jesus ” 
ig explicable: for the exalted Son of Man, the 








Christ, who had appeared in Jesus of Nazareth, 
had called him to be an Apostle, while He had 
called all the others in the form of a servant. 
There is, however, no perceptible reason in the 
church to which he writes, nor in the contents 
of the Epistle,* nor in the circumstances in which 
he writes, for giving prominence to this distine- 
tion or to the consciousness of it. Hence the 
better supported reading is the more to be ac- 
cepted, since, the subsequent context (mo- 
toi¢ év Xpiot "Inoot) might give occasion for 
substituting the more usual order. 

Acad GeAgparoc Geo sets forth the means, 
as in 1 Cor. i. 9: 6 Ged¢ OV ov éxAnOnre; Gal. iv.” 
7: KAnpévouoc dua Geov (SN. A. B. C.; F. G.: dia 
Gcév). In these cases the preposition dié with 
the genitive evidently stands in connection with 
the causa principalis, seeming to be entirely— 
mapa, bré. So in Gal. i. 1, avd and dé are defi- 
nitely distinguished, and d:d is there applied to 
Christ and also to God. Frrirzscue’s remark does 
not meet the case: est autem hic usus 1b1 tantum 
admissus, ubi nullam sententize ambiguitatem crearet. 
Winer (p. 855+) comes nearer, since 6:4 does not 
designate the author as such, 7. e., as him from 
whom something proceeds, but chiefly as the 
person through whose endeavors or favor, etc., 
something is imparted to some one. It is pre- 
cisely the activity and efficacy of the Divine will 
over against the various difficulties which must 
be overcome and set aside, ‘‘the achieving and 
penetrating power, the energy” of the same, 
which is indicated. It does not rest nor repose, 
as if what comes, only came hither from Him or 
out of Him; He must be active, must further in 
the present. Hence this phrase is not merely a 
reference to the final and supreme ground and to 
the important prerogative of his calling, as one 
divinely authorized, in order to remove all sus- 
picion of intrusion and unwarranted appearance 
or writing, but it is also a reminder of the con- 
tinued energy of the free grace of God; what 
exalts and sustains him and what humbles him, 
he comprehends here in one; it is as much an 
expression of humility as of dignity. Here this 
added phrase has ‘still another peculiar mean- 
ing. For when an Apostle in the Holy Spirit 
begins to write an Epistle, he knows already with 
the first word, what will follow further; he has 
conceived and borne the whole, before he begins 
his greeting. If we read further, how in vers. 
8-11 all the consolation of this Epistle is brought 
out of the revealed mystery of the gracious good 
pleasure and will of God, we can mark what the 
Apostle has already in mind: an Apostle and 
messenger through the will of God brings no 
other message than a glad one, the gospel of Re- 
demption unto blessedness, Comp. Rom. i. 10, 
11; xv. 29,32. It is a counsel of grace creating 
joy and peace, this will of sod, through which 
he also, who from Saul had become Paul, in his 
call to be an Apostle stands before all who should 





* [The contents of the Epistls, cspecially ity fundamental 
thoughts, seem to me to be strikiagly in keeping with the or- 
der: “Christ Jesus,’ so much so as to awaken additional 
suspicion of an alteration to that form in MSS. of an early 
date.—R ] 

} [The references in the original are to the 6th German 
edition of WineER, but they have been altered t. conform 
to the 7th German edition, which is now the stendard, and 
to whose pages the last American edition refers im a sepa- 
rate index.—R.] 


CHAP. 


I. 1-2. 21 





—I- 


believe on Jesus Christ unto eternal life, as an 
example of the mercy that saves sinners (1 Tim. 
i, 12-16).”—Stier, [Enuicorr gives especial 
weight to the latter part of Stimr’s view, ALFoRD 
to the former, while Eapre clings to the single 
notion of authority.—R.] Accordingly the re- 
mark of MernancTHON, although accepted by 
most commentators, does not cover the case: 
Vides, quanta cura fuerit Spiritui sancto certos nos 
reddere de verbo Dei, ut et secure crederemus et non 
aliud audiremus preter hoe verbum. ¢ 

B. The recipients of the Hpistle (ver. 1 b).—To 
the saints who are in Hphesus and the 
faithful [or believers] in Christ Jesus.— 
“Ayctoe is applied to Christians according to the 


analogy of the Hebrew wit (Exod. xix. 6; 


Deut. vii. 6; xiv. 2; 1 Pet. ii. 9) as those con- 
secrated to God, as members of a sanctified fel- 
lowship, of the kingdom of God, of the Church of 
Christ. Although in the nature of the Christian 
communion there is not merely, the calling and 
destination but also the condition and further- 
ance of inward holiness, so that the latter are to 
be chiefly thought of in connection with an dycoc 
and can never be separated entirely from him, 
still they are not assumed in the word itself 
[Hagxess thus restricts it], so that this is not to 
be regarded as a moral peculiarity (Esrius, GRo- 
T1Us and others), nor does it express the call in the 
history of personal salvation and the moral desti- 
nation, so as to mean: those called to holiness 
(ScuenxeL). If the former view includes too 
much, the latter includes too little. The principle 
of holiness has already come tothem and even into 
them (LANGE); not merely is the goal of their call- 
ing held up before them, but the strength to attain 
to it is conceded andimparted (Stier). So that 
dyto¢ designates not merely a goal, a destination, 
but a relation into which the man is transferred 
and with which something is placed in himself.* 

The inner side of this relation, the demeanor 
is here designated by moréc, which means not 
merely faithful, reliable, but is also—icvvoc (in 
any case from meta), teorebwv, believing. Comp. 
Passow sub voce.t So that it is used, not only 
in contrast with dmvoroc (Jno. xx. 27; 2 Cor. vi. 
15), but without such a connection (Gal. iii. 9; 
1 Tim. iv. 3; Tit. i. 6), even in the address 
(Col.i.1). On this account it is not to be applied 
to constantia in sanctimonia (GROTIUS) or perpetu- 
tas in evangelica fide (BAUMGARTEN). MATTHIES 
is as little justified in limiting moro to the en- 
lightened believing nature, and referring dyzou 
to the sanctified affectionate walk, as is ScHEN- 
KEL in applying the latter to the destination of the 





* (Dr. Hopgx explains it: “Those who are cleansed by the 
blood of Christ, and by the renewing of the Holy Ghost, and 
thus separated from the world and consecrated to God.” No 
doubt this describes the “saints,” but it is too extensive a de- 
finition of the word as here used. Haprn opposes the restric- 
tion of Haruess, but properly says: ‘‘ The appellation Gyvoe 
thus exhibits the Christian church in its normal aspect—a 
community of men self-devoted to God and His service,” 
Buiicorr has a valuable note on the word, agreeing with AL- 
FORD, who says: “It is used here in its widest sense, as de- 
signating the members of Christ’s visible Church, presumed 
to fulfil the conditions of that membership.”—R.] 
 +[The classical meaning : qut fidem prestant, is accepted 
by Anrorp, but the particular and theological sense: quz ji- 
dem habet, is preferable here, and is adopted by Honer, Ert- 
corr, Bapie. ‘The last author thinks the other meaning would 
require a simple dative after it, as Heb. iii. 2. See his notes 
for the authorities justifying this meaning in the N. T.—R.] 











life and the former to the direction of the heart. 
For wiorefw is not merely a direction of the 
heart, but a living activity, the acceptance and 
appropriation of what is proffered together with 
the devotion of one’s own person to the Giver of 
every perfect gift. 

Kai joins tioté¢ with ayioc, as belonging toge- 
ther, like Col. i. 2, and thus are indicated the 
external relation established from above, and the 
demeanor of the church corresponding thereto, 
or ‘‘ prominence is given both to the external re- 
lation and the internal condition of the Chris- 
tian” (Hariess). There is no ground for 
taking the conjunctive particle as epexegetical, 
as Buza and others do, appealing to ii. 8; Gal. 
vi. 16. Although the absence of the article be- 
fore miorotc renders this admissible, it is deci- 
dedly opposed by the fact that the union of dyfoue 
and mvoroi¢ is a description of the one church on 
its objective and subjective side, of the two impor- 
tant elements in the completion of the idea (Ban- 
GEL: Dei est, sanctificare nos et asserere, nostrum, ex 
Dei munere credere): the two notions do not cover 
the same ground, nor does one replace or explain 
the other; besides, Paul, least of all, would ele- 
vate the subjective above the objective element, and 
that too with an apparent exaltation of the Ephe- 
sian church, as though the vocati were all jideles. 
Because the article is wanting before muoroic, it 
is not allowable to find indicated in the two 
words two different grades or parts of the church, 
as does Strer,* appealing to 1 Cor. i. 2, where 
he thinks three grades are referred to; and yet 
dropping ‘‘ the thought of grades, which is but 
indistinctly present in the two words,” he ap- 
plies them to two parts, the first of which is 
thought of in the first part of the Epistle, the 
other in the second part. The acceptance of 
such a division would be grammatically inad- 
missible here (we should then read roi¢ dylos Kat 
Tot¢ mtoroic), and a similar division of the mat- 
ter of the Epistle is found in others also; should 
not then the churches to which they were writ- 
ten, have had these two parts just as in Ephesus, 
or should not Paul have so thought of them in 
the letters addressed to them? ‘The distinction 
is artificial. 

Both ideas are further defined: roi¢g dyiore 
Tolc ovo. tv "Edécw, mrotoic év Xpito- 
TO ’Inoov. The first marking the objective 
side of the church bya local qualification, the 
second, respecting its subjective side, by the life- 
sphere of faith; each is thus defined more closely 
according to its nature. On év ’Eg¢éow, see 
Introduction, 3 5 [and Textual Note 3]. Whether 
itis accepted or rejected makes little change in 
the sense of the words.—Toic viov.v means. 
those who are. In Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor.i. 2; 2 Cor. 
i.1; Phil. i. 1, éxxAnoia tH obon or dyiotg Toic 
ovo stand in connection with a following state- 
ment of the place, as herewith év ’Egécyw. 
This justifies the presumption that here too it 
can mean only this; nor does the word admit of 
any other meaning. It is entirely inadmissible, 
to explain trotc obocv without év ’Edéiow 
as meaning ‘actual’ (to the actually holy) ; this 
would read: toi¢ 6vtTwc¢, Basin (roic ’Edeciore 





* [Sorer accepts the meaning: faithful, which best accords 
with his peculiar view respecting the two grades in the 
church.—R.] 
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éxioréAdwy O¢ yryotug 7 vopévorg TH OvTe Ob émtyvo- 
cewc—ovrac avrov¢ — avouacev) to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Brnaun, who does not accept 
éy Egéow, renders: qui presto sunt, referring to 
Acts xiii. 1; Rom. xiii. 1. But the passages 
cited, Acts xili. 1: kara r7v ovoay éxkAnolay, and 
Rom. xiii. 1: ai d& odoas éFovola, by the partici- 
ple of elva: mark only present existence and va- 
lidity (in the churches which are existing there 
at present, the powers ruling there at present), 
and Buncet himself shortly before explains with 
more exactness: gui sunt in omnibus ws locis, quo 
Tychicus cum hac epistola venit, so that the parti- 
eiple has still a local reference. Such a refe- 
rence must at all events be retained, and if év 
’Edéow must be omitted, then there is a lacuna, 
either intentional on the part of the writer, asin 
the case of a circular letter, or occasioned by 
the transcribers. 

"Ev Xpctor ’Iyoov is joined to rearotc. 
The connection with év is not objectionable,* 
even though mordc év does not occur elsewhere; 
for in Col. i. 1: mioroig adeAgoic év XpioT@, the 
phrase qualifies ddeA@oic ; so 1 Tim. i. 2: yvyoiw 
rékvy év riote. But mioric év Xpior is found in 
1.15; Col. i. 4; Gal. iii. 26: wera riorews Kai 
ayanne the év Xptotd *Inootv, 1 Tim. i. 14; and 
meorevey év TH evayyeAiw, Mark i. 15. Since év 
designates the element, the life-sphere, the prin- 
ciple, the inmost life-fellowship of the believer, it 
is not==eic (BAUMGARTEN), for it is not the ob- 
ject, aim or direction of the believer that is 
marked, but his activity and vitality.t Hence 
it is also not==dvd Xprorov, for the.means are not 
here discussed, as SCHENKEL thinks, nor is it to 
be rendered: fidem in Christo reponentibus (Mey- 
ER), since in that case we should find émi with 
the dative (Winer, p. 367). The position év 
Xptot® /Incov must be noticed, since at the 
beginning we read aréorohoc ’Inoov Xpiorov, and 
so too in the greeting, ver. 2. ‘* The proclama- 
tion of the messenger proceeds mainly from Je- 
sus, preaching and proving that He is the Christ 
—but the faith of the saints rests mainly on the 
Christ, the Messiah, the giver of the gift of 
God, of eternal life (Rom. vi. 28). Comp. Col. 
1.4; 1 Vim. ii. 5; i. 14, 15.”—Srier. ‘In 
Christ” is in this Epistle the centre and heart- 
beat of the apostolic proclamation. Comp. vers. 
3, 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 18, ete. [See Eapin’s re- 
marks in Homil. Notes.—R.| This formula cor- 
responds entirely to the phrases ‘‘in Adam,” 
‘cin Abraham,” referring to the efficient fellow- 
ship of life. The connection with mioroic must 
be retained, the more since dylovc has already an 
added qualification. It is true éy Xpror@ might 
be joined with dyéoic, as in Phil. i. 1. But it 
‘does not result from this, that it belongs here 
not merely to rioroic, but also to dyiouw, as SOHEN- 
KEL, Hartess and others think; as if Paul had 
written: tToic dylow Kal meotoic év Xpiot *Iqood ! 





* [ALFORD seems to reject this connection. In that case we 
must accept an elliptical construction: “The saints who are 
in Ephesus, the believers (who are) in Christ,” or take the 
phrase as qualifying both adjectives; the objections to the 
latter will be found below.—R.] 

} [E111corr thus discriminates between muotds év Xprota 
and meateveuv eis Xptordv: ‘The latter involves a closer con- 
nection of the verb and the preposition, and points rather to 
an act of the will, while the former involves a closer connec- 
tion of the preposition and the noun, and marks a state and 
condition.”—R. ] 





One might say with the same reason, that roi 
ovowy év ’Egéow belonged to mcoroic, since the be- 
lievers also are there. 

While Paul writes r@ é«xAyoia in 1 Cor. i. 2; 2 
Cor. i. 1; 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1; raic¢ ex- 
KkAnolacc Gal. i. 2; in Rom. i. 7; Phil. i. 1; Col. 
i. 2, he says: tote dyiore. In the former cases he 
has in view the unity comprehending the Chris- 
tian persons, in the latter the persons standing 
in this unity: this form will, therefore, scarcely 
support the view, that it bears in itself a more 
confidential character. (ScHENKEL on Col. i. 2.) 
For the Romans were strangers to the Apostle, 
while the Colossians, Corinthians and Galatians 
were known and dear. Still less is there to be 
found in this difference an indication that he 
had founded the church in question or some one 
else. 


Ver. 2. The Salutation. [On the Pauline salu- 
tations, see Dr. Scuarr’s note, Romans, p. 57.] 
Grace be to you and peace.—X dpc has 
the same root as yaipw, yapd, yapya (joy), vap- 
té¢ (pleasant), from which also carus, gratius, 
gratia, grates are derived. It means favor, gra- 
cious character, loving, obliging devotion to ano- 
ther, such as that of a wife to the husband, the 
enjoyment of love. See Passow sub voce. The 
thought of the Scripture is aptly expressed by the 
German word Gnade, the original meaning of 
which may be perceived in- the expression: die 
Sonne geht zu Gnaden (the sun goes down, goes 
under), ein gniidiger Regen (a rain that falls lightly 
and penetrates deeply). It is compounded of 
ge, with the signification of strengthening, mul- 
tiplying (as in Gerdusch, Geschrei, etc.), and na- 
den (down, into the depths). Gnade, grace, is 
therefore condescending love and beneficent kind- 
ness of God, the Lord, condescending indeed 
from the heights of glory into the depths of dark- 
ness. Comp. Knine, 1 Cor. i. 8 (Biblework). 
[The English word grace, as will be seen from the 
etymological remark above, has the same root. as 
the Greek word used here, and is its nearest pos- 
sible equivalent in all its various meanings.—R. } 

Eip4vy7 from eipw (to knit, to speak, according 
to Prato, Cratylus, p. 398, D: 7d sipew Aéyeuv 
éor:, according to the analogy of sero, sermo, ser- 
monem nectere) designates a union after separa- 
tion, reconciliation after contest and quarrel, 
since then the speech is no longer against, but 
to and for each other, since then comes rest and 
joyousness, tappyoia. It is Friede, peace, because 
one is glad and free [ froh und fret], the actual 


well-being, corresponding to the Hebrew O%>w. 


{The meaning of the Hebrew word is aptly ex- 
pressed thus: ‘Peace, plenty, and prosperity.” 
—R.] First comes yédpuc, grace, ‘that which is 
subjective in God and Christ, which the Apostle 
wishes to be directed and shown to his readers; 
the latter is the actual result, which is presented 
through the bestowal of grace” (MEYER on Rom. 
i. 7); grace is the ground of sanctification and 
of peace, peace is the goal of faith; the dative 
buiv, ‘to you,” viz., dyiow and motolc, after yd- 
pic indicates that ‘“‘grace” first of all becomes 
their portion, and then ‘* peace”? becomes and 
remains theirs more and more. The thought will 
be best completed from 1 Pet. i. 2; 2 Pet. i. 2, 


CHAP. 





I. 1-2. 28 





where 7A7Ouvisin is added,* even if this word is 
not in the Apostle’s mind; for as dyco: and muorol 


‘they are already partakers of these, and in Chris- 


tians there is a growth both of grace and peace. 

From God our Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ.—The preposition dé designates 
the coming hither, without defining more closely 
the relation of that which comes to him from 
whom it comes, as is done by é«x and apd, or de- 
noting the activity of him from whom it comes, 
as in the case of td. On the further distinction 
between these prepositions, see Winur, pp. 342 f., 
346 f. Here a6 therefore means simply from, 
governing both the genitives: @seov matpoc¢ 
quovand kupiov Iyc0t Xpetortod. Both 
grace and peace come from both God and Jesus 
Christ ; in this then God and Jesus are alike. 
Still in 2 Cor. xiii. 13 Paul says: ‘(the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” placing it before ‘the 
love of God.” In the present passage the two 
are distinguished by closer qualifications. ‘‘Our 
Father” denotes the fatherhood of God; we re- 
joice as His children ‘“‘by virtue of the adoption 
(ver. 5) attained through Christ.” With the 
word “our” the Apostle includes himself and the 
readers, called ‘‘ you” just before, and all Chris- 
tians, in humble, sacred joy. Kvupiov without 
juav denotes in general the Lordship of Christ; 
He is such as Creator (Col. i. 16; 1 Cor. viii. 6; 
comp. John i, 8), as Propitiator and Redeemer 
(Acts xx. 28), as the exalted Son of man (Phil. 
ii. 9-11); and such power as Lord He has from 
God the Father (i. 22; Matth. xxviii. 18) until 
the consummation of the plan of salvation (1 Cor. 
xy. 24, 28), while He in His appearance as Mes- 
siah (Xpcordc¢) has God as head (1 Cor. xi. 3) and 
is ‘God’s” (1 Cor. iii. 23). Comp. Haruuss in 
loco. It is inconceivable how any can [as the 
Socinians], in opposition to the language and 
thought alike, make the genitive ‘Lord Jesus 
Christ ”’ co-ordinate with “our,” and thus de- 
pendent on “‘ Father ;”’ but what is not possible for 
those who are unwilling to perceive Christ in His 
Dignity above us, and us in our need below Him! 

The importance of this benediction will be 
perceived from the constant repetition of it, even 
if in manifold forms. The briefest form is found 
in 1 Thess. i. 1: yépuc ipiv Kal eipfvq; in Col. i. 
2wehave: ydpre vuiv Kal elpgvy ard Geod marpdc 
nuov; 2 Thess. i. 2: ydpic buiv nar eiphvy ard beov 
maTpoc Kat Kuptov "Inoov Xpiorov. Then as here 
(i. 2)in Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor.i. 8; 2 Cor. i. 2; 
Phil. i. 2; Philem. 8. In Gal. i. 38, gudv occurs 
after «uplov, not after marpéc, and something 
further is appended, together with a doxology. 
Tit. i. 4: ydpic kal eipavy ard Oeov marpoc¢ kai Kpic- 
tov *Inoov Tov cwrHpoc juev. The greetings in the 
two Epistles to Timothy are the fullest: yapuc, 
éAeoc, eiphvn Gro Geo marpo¢ Kal Xpiotov ’Inood 
Tou Kupiov yudv. ~‘‘Mercy” enters between, to 
indicate the activity of ‘‘ grace” towards this 
‘‘peace.”” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Paul knows and feels himself to be an 
Apostle of Jesus Christ, quite as much as those 





* [Eiiicort and ALForD supply ely, not éorw (Meyer), the 
optative being the more usual form, as is implied in the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Braunz.—R.] 








who were immediately called and sent out by Jesus 
Himself. He too was called and ordained just as 
immediately in an extraordinary manner, as these 
in an ordinary way. On this account he adds, 
‘*by the will of God,” excluding all human choice 
and self-will in his call. Hence he is not to be 
reckoned as the thirteenth, but as the twelfth 
chosen in the place of the traitor Judas; the elec- 
tion of Matthias (Acts i. 15-26), having been oc- 
casioned by Peter and consummated by the dis- 
ciples before the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, is 
to be regarded as a work of haste and precipi- 
tancy. [On the other hand, see Lecutur, Bible- 
work, Acts, p. 22. The question is discussed in 
the histories of the Apostolic times. ‘Paul never 
represents himself as one of the twelve, but seems 
rather to distinguish himself from them as one 
born out of due time, occupying a similar relation 
to the Gentile world, as the older apostles did to 
the Jewish.” Scuarr, Hist. of the Apost. Church, 
p. 513. The only practical use made of it in mo- 
dern times has been in the interest of Prelacy, 
against the people’s choice of ministers.—R. ] 

2, As Paul places himself upon an entire 
equality with the other Apostles, although he is 
pre-eminently the Apostle to the Gentiles (Acts 
ix. 15; xx. 21; xxvi. 17,18; comp. Lecuusr, 
Biblework, Acts, p. 171), he designates the Ayos- 
tolate a8 unique in its character, in respect to the 
immediate call, as well as to its special position 
and mission in the incipient stages of the Chris- 
tian Church. This refutes the error of the Ir- 
vingites, who believe in the re-appearance of ac- 
tual Apostles and the re-establishment and re- 
newal of the Apostolate in their churches 
(ScHENKEL, SCHMOLLER, on Gal. i. 2, Biblework). 
We must not, however, overlook the fact, that . 
Paul in Phil. i. 1 calls himself in connection with 
Timothy only ‘‘the servant of Christ Jesus,”’ and 
in Rom. i, 1, ‘“‘servant of Jesus Christ,” in Tit. 
i. 1, ‘servant of God,” first, and then ‘Apos- 
tle ;” thus giving priority in these passages to the 
general official name; including his assistant 
with himself in Phil. i. 1, while in the two Epis- 
tles to the Thessalonians he mentions these with- 
out any further qualification. In the Apostolate, 
as a specializing of the general service of the 
church, we must regard the general ecclesiasti- 
cal office as conjoined, finding in the former the 
basis of all real church offices. It is in fact the 
historically first form of office in the church, un- 
folding itself further in the wider course of ec- 
clesiastical development, according to the neces- 
sity of the congregation, in conformity with the 
gifts and tasks of the church. Thus the diaconate 
soon sprang up (Acts vi. 1-7), then other offices 
(Eph. iv. 11), especially that of “presbyter” in 
both Jewish and Gentile Christian churches. To 
this correspond the instructions and commissions 
imparted to the Apostles by the Lord Himself 
(Matth. xvi. 19; xviii. 18; xxviii. 19, 20, where 
the promise: ‘‘Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world,” is especially to be 
noted; Jno. xx. 21-23), which are still in force 
for the ministers of the word, and will be unto 
the end of the world. In addition, it may be re-~ 
membered that the Apostle is writing to churches 
already existing, though in most cases founded 
by himself, so that he does not place himself with 
his office and ministry temporal in priority, 
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nor as to his rank above the church, but works 
on and in her, as well as for her. : 
3. Paul regards the church from a double point 
of view, as consecrated to God, and believing. 
With the first term (dyvoc) he sets forth its objec- 
tive ground, with the second (morde év Xpior@ *I- 
cod) its subjective life; the former marks the Di- 
vine work of salvation, the latter the human ac- 
ceptance and appropriation; that indicates the re- 
lation of the church to God, this the demeanor ; 
that defines their worth (dignity), this their 
worthiness; that is always first, impelling to the 
other, this is always second, having in the first 
its ground, impulse and power. In the objective 
factor, in God’s arranging and ordering, there is 
constantly given the power, which will and can 
and should become efficient, even though only 
latent at times. Nothing is said respecting the 
degree and extent to which this power, given in 


connection with the assembly effected by God, has. 


wrought and been successful in the whole body ; 
from the first feeble beginnings on to the consum- 
mation, there are manifold, unmistakable grada- 
tions; fluctuations, too, and relapses of a very 
dubious character. But above the appearance in 
single churches and periods, the eternal and glo- 
rious basis must not be misunderstood; here 
Paul gives animportant example to the Ephesians. 
The Christian must confess in humble gratitude 
that he is dycoc, and in assiduous obedience feel 
and show himself to be muord¢ év Xpior ’Ijo00. 

4. God, who has condescended and given 
Himself to us as a Father (‘‘grace be unto you 
from God our Father’’) with His gifts (‘‘peace’”’), 
stands together with Christ (‘‘and the Lord Jesus 
Christ”) toward us as Giver and Dispenser. It 
is the will of God, who has ordered all things 
(‘by the will of God’’) to this end, constantly 
accomplishing His purpose actively through His 
creatures, inanimate as well as animate and per- 
sonal, willing and unwilling, yes, resisting even. 
Accordingly the Lord sends His Apostles, re- 
mains together with the Father the constant 
source of all the benefits of salvation, aye, the 
element, the life-sphere for all the called and 
believing ones. Although it remains untouched 
here, in what relation the Lord Jesus stands to 
God the Father, it is still clear, that He needs no 
“grace” and ‘‘peace,” but is, as the sending 
Lord and partaker of Divinity, highly exalted 
above us, and we are deep below Him, poor, 
wretched, without peace, needing Him, but yet 
the objects of His mercy, who should become 
partakers of God. 

5. Grace and peace stand related to each other: 
in the former God condescends to man, in the 
latter man lifts himself to God. In grace, the 
Most High comes down into the depths of misery 
and sin; in peace, poor sinful man, taken up, re- 
conciled, pacified, cleansed, draws nigh to his 
God and Father. Neither is complete at once, 
each has its development and history: grace, not 
merely forgiveness of sin, but deliverance, en- 
lightening, sanctification, beatification, imparts 
ever more fully, penetrates ever deeper and 
wider, exalts ever more gloriously; peace, not 
merely rest, quiet, but union and harmony, 
strengthens more and more, grows and impels 
ever higher and more beautifully. This is indi- 
cated by the form of the benediction. The vic- 


tory is decided ; it will be followed up, improved, 
and that more completely—and all this by the 
ethical mode of faith, not an indefinite and general 
one, but the special definite faith in Christ Jesus, 
the living Mediator of all blessing and salvation. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Did God make out of Saul, the persecutor of 
the Church of Jesus Christ, Paul the Apostle of 
Jesus Christ, then rejoice in humility and think 
that the same God who has made of thee a Chris- 
tian, a joyous child of God, will help others to the 
same privilege; if He succeeded in doing this in 
your case, is it not even more likely to suceeed 
in that of others ?—Do not forget that in dealing 
with the Apostle of Jesus Christ, thou dealest 
with the will and work of God.—Take heed in 
thine office and calling, that thou standest there 
by the will of God.—Paul, so wonderfully led, so 
marvellously overcome and so highly favored, 
sees through all the defects, weaknesses, sins of 
his churches, their glory, the glory of the people 
of God, and their life of faith, however weak. 
Now then, do not starch thyself in thy precious 
office with proud ignoring of the worth of thy 
flock; rejoice in the worth of thy ministry, but 
at the same time in the church of thy Lord; do 
not depreciate the church of God because of hu- 
man appearances or on account of individual 
members, however numerous, since thou dost 
claim respect for thy office despite thy sinful per- 
son. The dignity of the office and the calling is 
to be recognized, even if the person in office or 
called permits himself to become guilty of un- 
worthiness. 

What is specifically Christian is this, that thou, 
called and trained by the Father, inwardly de- 
niest the natural Ego more and more entirely, 
for the sake of the one and unique person, Jesus 
Christ.—He who is never satisfied in his mora- 
lity, but humbly strives and believes and hopes, 
is near to Christ and belongs to Christ. Christ- 
less morality, irreligious virtue, or, as it was 
more faithfully termed in the last century and 
stillis in this, “godless” virtue, calling and think- 
ing itself ‘‘free,” has only the outward appear- 
ance, the garment, is really foolish pride. Thou 
canst be a broker or agent of morality, then thy 
part in it is usufructuary, but thou art no owner 
of it.—From the fact that thou art “holy,” 4. e., 
consecrated to God, accepted by Him the Holy 
One, follows thy faith, which appropriates and 
believes what is Divine and holy, more and 
more inwardly to the internal personality. Itis 
therefore not correct to say: Holiness proceeds 
from faith in Christ; hence Paul calls them be- 
lievers, too. Nor is holiness merely the goal of 
Christian striving ; he who has God and Christ, 
the Holy One, has holiness also ; it is not put be- 
fore us as a goal, far or near, but we, as Chris- 
tians, are in it, asin an element, a sphere, that 
it may become ours, be in us, increasing and 
strengthening itself in us —The saint consecrated 
to God (dyzo¢) says, first in the consciousness and 
confession of his faith, however: I am God’s! 
The believer (mioréc) says: God is mine! But 
that we are God’s always comes first, then that 
God is ours.—How well has Paul complemented 
the salutation of the Old Testament; Peace be 


CHAP. 
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with you (Judges vi. 23; 1 Sam. xxv. 6, etc.), by 
adding or rather prefixing grace, which was not 
wanting in the Old Testament. 

Srarke:—A minister of Christ, a teacher of 
the Gospel, must be installed by the will of God. 
Mark this, ye runners, who run of yourselves. — 
Where grace is, there is peace also, even though 
it be not felt by a believer in his state of conflict. 
—Since grace and peace come from Christ as well 
as from God the Father, Christ must be very God 
as is the Father. 

Rieger :—A believer is already a saint.—My 
God! [am Thine; therefore amI holy. Uphold 
me in faith on Christ Jesus !—The chief posses- 
sion of the saints and believers is grace and 
peace. This is from the very first the life of their 
heart; this distributes to them their daily nour- 
ishment and strength, and with this, too, they 
are equipped even unto the end of their course. 

Hurusner:—The call of God to the ministry 
gives the proper joy in office.—The Apostolic 
benediction contains all that is worth wishing 
for.—ScHEnKEL :—Neither the consummation of 
salvation nor the beginning of faith is to be 
found outside of fellowship with Christ.—Grace is 
the ground of our faith, peace the hope of our life. 

Srrer :—He whom the Lord admits among His 
called saints, has an inextinguishable spark of 
faith, that may bring him among the elect and 
faithful. And if there were left of the church 
only a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, a cottage 
in a vineyard, a well-nigh devastated, straitly be- 
sieged city, and the rest were as Sodom and 
Gomorrah—if instead of the Ephesus of the days 
of Paul and John, there remains only the miser- 
able village of Aja-soluk: yet shall the besieged 
city of God remain His preserved city, until He 
Himself destroys it, and we would not regard 
His sacred people as rejected either in their dis- 
persion or in their blindness.—Grace and peace, 
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it is just this which is wanting to those who are | 


away from Christ and without God in the world, 
aliens from the commonwealth of Israel. Grace 
and peace, it is this which is ever more and 
more needful for those, who have obtained pre- 
cious faith in the righteousness which our God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ gives. In this 
double yet single word we have once more: what 
proceeds from God and what should be effected 
inus. The first ground of all holiness is the 
grace of the Eternal One, meeting and preventing 
us; the final goal of all fidelity in faith is 
complete peace or entire salvation. 

[Eaprz:—‘‘In Christ Jesus.” The faith of 
the Ephesian converts rested in Jesus, in calm 
and permanent repose. It was nota mere ex- 
ternal dependence placed on Him, but it had 
convinced itself of His power and love, of His 
sympathy and merits; it not only knew the 
strength of His arm, it had also penetrated and 
felt the throbbing tenderness of His heart—it 
was therefore in Him.—‘‘Grace.”—As a wish 
expressed for the Ephesian church, it does not 
denote mercy in its general aspect, but that many- 
sided favor that comes in the form of hope to 
saints in despondency, .of joy to them in sorrow, 
of patience to them in suffering, of victory to 
them under assault, and of final triumph to them 
in the hour of death.—‘ Peace.””—A conscious 
possession of the Divine favor can alone create 
and sustain mental tranquility. To use an im- 
pressive figure of Scripture, the unsanctified 
heart resembles ‘‘the troubled sea,” in constant 
uproar and agitation—dark, muddy and tem- 
pestuous; but the storm subsides, for a voice of 
power has cried, “Peace, be still,” and there is 
“a great calm:” the lowering clouds are dis- 
pelled, and the azure sky smiles on its own re- 
flection in the bosom of the quiet and glassy 
deep. The favor of God and the felt enjoyment 
of it, the Apostle wishes to the members of the 
Ephesian Church.—R. ] 


II. PART FIRST. 
THE GLORY OF THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Cuaprers I.—III. 


A. The ground and 


goal of the church. 


Cuap. I. 3-28. 


1. Grateful praise of the decree of grace. 
(Cuap. I. 3-14.) 


3 


Blessed be the God and Father’ of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath [omit hath}? 
blessed us with [2», in] all spiritual blessings [blessing ]* in [the] heavenly places in 


4 Christ: According [even] as he hath chosen [he chose] us in him before the foun- 
dation of the world, that we should be holy and without blame before him [;] in 
5 love: [omit the colon] Having predestinated us unto the adoption of children [unto 
adoption] by [through] Jesus Christ to [unto] himself,” aceording to the good 
6 pleasure of his will, To [Unto] the praise of the glory of his grace, wherein he hath 
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7 made us accepted [which® he freely bestowed upon us] in the beloved: In whom 
we have [the or our] redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins [our 

8 transgressions],’ according to the riches* of his grace; Wherein he hath abounded 
9 [Which he made to abound] toward us in all wisdom and prudence; Having made 
known unto [to] us the mystery of his will, according to his good pleasure which 

10 he hath [omit hath] purposed in himself: [,] That in [Unto]® the dispensation of 
the fulness of times he might gather together in one [to gather up together] all 
things in Christ, both [omit both and supply the things]® which are in heaven, and 

11 [the things] which are on earth; even in him: [,] In whom also we have obtained 
an [In whom we were also made his]! inheritance, being [having been] predes- 

_ tinated according to the purpose of him who worketh all things after the counsel 
12 of his own [omit own] will: That we should be to [unto] the praise of his glory, who 
13 first trusted [we who have before hoped]” in Christ [or the Christ]. In whom ye 
also trusted, after that ye heard [In whom ye also, having heard]* the word of 
truth, the gospel of your salvation: in whom also, after that ye believed [in whom 

I say having also believed], ye were sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise [the 

14 Spirit of promise, the holy One], Which [Who]” is the earnest of our inheritance 
until [unto] the redemption of the [his] purchased possession, unto the praise of 


his glory. 
nen TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 3.—B. omits kat matyp, N, inserts cat cwrhpos [after evpiov, to complete the well-known phrase], which is 
disapproved by the later reviser [§.3]. 

2 Ver. 3.—[‘‘ The aorist here ought certainly to be maintained in translation, as the allusion is to the past act of redemp- 
tion. The idiom of our language frequently interferes with the regular application of the rule, but it is still no less certain 
that the English preterite is the nearest equivalent of the Greek aorist.” A slavish application of this rule has much marred 
the version of the Amer. Bible Union. This section presents a number of cases where the proper rendering of the Greek tense 
is a matter of some delicacy, though rarely of great difficulty.—R.] 

3 Ver. 3.—[The singular should be retained, as in the Genevan, Bishops’, and Rhemish versions. Alford and Ellicott 
(following the Syriac version) render: blessing of the Spirit, but this is a correct interpretation rather than a trans- 
lation. } With (KE. V.) need not be changed to in, but the English reader should be reminded that the Greek preposition is 
év.—R. 

4 Ver. 4._{See Exeg. Notes.—R.] 

5 Ver. 5.—| Unto adoption through Jesus Christ unto himself; the variations from the EH. V. are all necessary ; the adoption 
of children is pleonastic; 5udé should, as a rule, be rendered through, and eis unto. Himself is to be retained, because, al- 
though the reading is not avrév but avtéyv, the reference is to God, and this will not appear if the simple pronoun Him is 
substituted. Ellicott’s rendering is peculiar: having foreordained us for adoption through Jesus Christ inte Himself. He jus- 
tifies the last preposition by the English idiom “adopt into.”—R.] 

6 Ver. 6.—N, A. B. have js, corrected in the first to év 7, as D, E. F.G. K. L. read; the former is, however, lectio difji- 
cilior, and it is more likely that the latter arose from it, than the reverse. [The reading of the Rec. (év 7) is found in a 
great majority of cursives, many versions and fathers; it is adopted by Tischendorf and Ellicott. The other is re- 
ceived by Lachmann, Meyer, Alford. It is very difficult to decide, but the above rendering is based on the reading 
hjs.—R. 

7 ‘der. 7.—[The emphatic article rv before Tapawtwmuatwv is best rendered by the possessive pronoun ow, as in- 
deed is often necessary in translating the article from the German. Transgressions is more exact than sins, and 
thus the distinction between this verse and Col. i. 14 is maintainedOn tyv before amoAvVTpwotry see Lzxeg. 
Notes.—R. 

8 Very. [Instead of rdv mAovTov (Rec., 8.3D.3 K. L.) read rd AOD TOS (N,1 A. B. D1), which is adopted by Lach- 
mann, Rickert, Tischendorf (see his Prolegg. p. lv. Tth ed.), Alford, Ellicott. Comp. Winer, p. 64.—R.] 

9 Ver. 10.—[Among the multitude of emendations suggested in regard to this part of ver. 10, I have felt that it was only 
necessary to adopt this one, which literally translates the preposition eis. The phrases, for, with a view to, in regard of, 
with reference to, are not more intelligible than the simple wnto, providing the pointing be properly altered (as above) to indi- 
cate the close connection with “purposed.” Ellicott omits even the comma.— Dispensation was once an improper translation, 
but is perhaps now the nearest equivalent to the Greek oixovouia ; fulfilment might be substituted for fulness, and seasons for 
times, but the gain would be slight. The omission of that requires a change in the finite construction of the remainder of the 
verse.—R. 

10 Ver. 10.—[The re after 7a in the Rec. is to be rejected, having scarcely any support (3). A much more difficult 
question is, whether we should read ézi or év before rots ovpavots. For the first, which is very unusual in this connection, 
the authorities are: &%.1 B. D. L. and 40 cursives, accepted by Lachmann, Rickert, Meyer, Alford and others; for the second 
(Rec.), A. F. G. K., majority of cursives, fathers, accepted by Griesbach, Scholz, Harless, De Wette, Tischendorf, Ellicott, 
Eadie, Braune. Ifthe former be adopted, it must be as an daé Aeyduevov ; and is so remarkable a one, that we may well 
incline to the latter, especially as a careless copyist would find ¢mi so close at hand. Oomp. Ezeg. Notes—R.] 

_ 2 Ver. 11—, B. K. L. [all modern editors]: €kAnpoeOnwev. A.D. BH. F.G.: éxAjOnuev. which is the easier reading. 
[Braune takes this verb to mean: made an inheritance, not obtain an inheritance, as in EB. V.—R. 

12 Ver. 12.—[ For a justification of this translation now generally adopted, see Exeg. Notes.—R.] 

13 Ver. 13.—[This view of the construction is the simplest, and most defensible. The participles: axovcavtes—muortevo- 
aytes, ar best rendered by the English past participles; after that, etc. (HK. V.), is, too, pronounced in its temporal refer- 
ence.—R. 

14 Ver. 14.—65 according to &, D. E. K. is lectio difficilior over against 6, A.B.F. [The latter is the reading of the Rec., 
Lachmann, Riickert, Alford. The former is accepted by Tischendorf, Ellicott, Meyer, who remarks on the readiness with 
which the latter reading would arise, owing to the neuter mvevu.a.—R. ] 


intertwined, the divisions and groupings are not 

easily perceived, so that expositors hold ver 

EX EGETIOAD ARDTCR Ty ie different opinions. But it ‘ evident, that ihe 
Summary.—It is clear that ver. 8 opens the| three times repeated: “unto the praise of the 
section with thanksgiving and praise for the| glory of his grace” (ver. 6), ‘unto the praise 
blessing of Redemption. But in this wonderful | of his glory” (ver. 12), ‘unto the praise of his 
chain of clauses (vers. 4-14), so interwoven and | glory” (ver. 14), form conclusions, receiving, it 
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is true, in the flow of language in vers. 6 and 12, 
qualifications for amplification and transition. 
Accordingly we find in vers. 4-6, the first founda- 
tion for praise: the election of eternal mercy; in 
vers. 7-12, the second: the carrying out of the eternal 
decree; vers. 18, 14, the third: the personal appro- 
priation of salvation. Our view is directed to the 
Father before all time, the Son in time, the Spirit 
in eternity. So Srimr, who, however, artificially 
divides each section again into three parts, ac- 
cording to ground, course and goal. , 

[Atrorp, who follows Srrur, gives this sum- 
mary: ‘‘The preliminary zdea of the Church, set 
forth in the form of an ascription of praise, vers. 
8-14:—thus arranged: vers. 3-6, the Father, in 
His eternal love, has chosen us to holiness (ver. 
4), ordained us to Sonship (ver. 5), bestowed 
grace on us in the Beloved; vers. 7-12, in the 
Son, we have—redemption according to the 
riches of His grace (ver. 7), knowledge of the 
mystery of His will (vers. 8, 9), inheritance un- 
der Him the one Head (vers. 10-12) ; vers. 13-14, 
through the Spirit we are sealed, by hearing the 
word of salvation (ver. 13), by receiving the 
earnest of our inheritance, to the redemption of 
the purchased possession (ver. 14).—Dr. Hoper 
is less satisfactory, see ver. 4 for his exhaustive 
analysis of vers. 4-6.—R. ] 

Haruess: I. The objective act of God, a) in 
the eternal decree of the Redemption of believers, 
6) actualized through the death of His Son (1-7: 
mapantopatwov); Il. The revelation of this act in 
the word (7-10); III. The subjective actuali- 
zatiou of this act in the Redemption of individu- 
als (11-14).—Muyer takes the salvation (ver. 3) 
as a) toreordained (vers. 4, 5), 4) effected (vers. 
6, 7), c) made known (vers. 8-10), d) actually 
appropriated (ver. 11), by Jews (ver. 12), as well 
as by those who had been heathen (vers. 18, 14). 
—Others otherwise, always with an overlooking 
of the incisa so readily perceived.—[Dr. Lanez, 
who suggests the frequent occurrence of liturgi- 
cal forms in Paul’s Epistles, finds in these verses 
the most striking example. See his liturgical 
reading, Romans, p. 26.—R.] 


Ver. 8. General opening. 

Blessed be [ev A0y77 6¢].*—First of all, we 
must notice the play upon the words: evAoyy- 
T 6c¢—6 evdoyhoac—iv—eidoyia. The words evdo- 
yetv and evAoyia have a two-fold meaning, as 
in benedicere and benedictio, to bless and blessing, 
JIS (JID) to praise, to laud and to endow, all to 


be traced back to one sense, to speak or promise 
good. So evdAoyeiv, Luke i. 64 (éAdde ebdoyov 
Tov Oedv); comp. xxiv. 53 (aivovytec tov Gedy): 
Jas. iii. 9 (év aT evdoyoduev Tov Kupiov); ebAo- 
yia, Rom. xvi. 18 (1a tH¢ ypnoroAoyiag Kat evdo- 
ylac), decora oratio, praise, Gal. ili. 8, 9, 14; 
Heb. vi. 7. The German word Segen, blessing, 
is derived from signum, sign, 7. e., the sign of the 
cross in pronouncing the blessing; from this is 
derived segnen, to bless (see Junrrine, Bibi. 
Worterbuch, p. 171 ff.), and this means not only 





* [The verb is usually omitted in this and similar forms of 
doxology. ‘Understand etn (Jobi, 21; Ps. cxii. 2) or éoTw 
(2 Chron. ix. 8).” So AtrorD, Exiicorr. Itis from this word 
that Dr. LANGE derives his view respecting Paul’s use of li- 
turgical forms; comp. Rom. ix. 5; and the O, T. passages cited 
above.—R.] r 








to wish well (Ps. x. 8; Isa. Ixv. 16) in coming 
1 Sam. xiii. 10) or in going (Acts xx. 1), but to 
praise, to thank (1 Cor. xiv. 16; x. 16) and also 
to assign or impart good or goods (Gen. xii. 2; 
xxvil. 384, 386). The meaning, to praise, to 
thank, does indeed become the prominent one, 
where it ig applied to men with regard to God, 
since man has only words, can only ed Aéyew; as 
does that of allotting good or goods, where God’s 
dealings towards men are in question, since with 
God there is no resting in words, His words are 
or become deeds. Bunann: Antanaclasis: aliter 
benedizit Deus nobis, aliter nos benedicimus illi. 
THEODORET: eldévar mpoojKer, @¢ EvAoyovvTE mév 
oi avOpwrot Tov Oedv Adyoug abTG mpoopépovor fd- 
vouc, Epy@ O& avtov evepyetjom ov dbvavrat, 6 dé Oe- 
o¢ evAoyOv BeBatot Tobe Adyove TO Epyw Kai TavTOda- 
Thy wapiyer pdpav ayaldv tog evaoyovuévorc. It 
is otherwise, when Jethro says of God: 
mm 73 (Exod. xviii. 10), or Laban to Eliezer, 
(Gen. xxiv. 81): M17) 7173 ‘thou blessed of the 


Lord” (comp. xxvi. 29; Matth. xxv. 34, where 
Jesus as Judge will say to His own: ‘Come, ye 
blessed of my Father;” Luke i. 28, where Mary 
is called keyapitouévyn, ‘highly favored,” in the 
same sense). Both meanings appear here in our 
passage, where the Apostle praises and blesses 
God (ebAoyn7T6¢), who has blessed us (6 ev- 
Aoyhoag év evdoyia). 

The form here chosen should be noticed, ¢v- 
A0ynT 66, which is always applied to God,* not ev- 
Aoynuévoc, since for Him there is no time when 
He was not and will not hereafter be ‘‘blessed,”’ 
so that God is Kar’ efoyyv 6 evaAoynréc¢ (Mark 
xiv. 61). Nor is this—worthy of praise, to be 
praised, but like 9) in a purely passive sense, 
as the promiscuous use of both forms requires. . 
The position of the words also, at the beginning, 
shows that the emphasis rests upon it; in Rom. 
ix. 5 the Person is put first for the same reason. 
[So Exxicorr.] On the sense of evAoynrde it 
may be remarked, that Paul begins nearly all his 
Epistles with praise and thanksgiving to God, and 
that too with a reference to the churches and 
persons to which, the circumstances in which, 
and the purpose with which, he is writing; with 
evaoyntéc as here, only in 2 Cor. i. 3 (sol Pet. 
i. 8), usually with ebyaporeiy, Rom. i. 8; 1 Cor. 
i. 4; Phil. i. 8; Col. i.8; 1 Thess. i. 2; 2 Thess. 
i. 8; Philem. 4, with ydpw éyev, 2 Tim.i. 3. As 
the received ‘‘grace” is returned again in 
thanksgiving, so is the evAoyia received from the 
Lord, in the evAoynréc from the praising creature: 
God is saluted, never blessed, with His own 
blessing (St1mR). 

The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ—é @0cd¢ kal warTrHp TOV KvYpiow 
4 pav Inoov Xptorov.—Exactly as in 2 Cor. 
i.8; 1Pet.i. 8. Comp. Rom. xv. 6; 2 Cor. xi. 31; 
Col. i. 8; Rev. i. 6. It is most natural, since the 
passage does not read: 6 Gedc, 6 maTyp Tov Kv- 
plov, to join the genitive rod kvptov, ‘of our 
Lord,” with Oedc, ‘‘God,” as well as with za- 
thp, ‘ Father” (JERomE, TuHeopuytact, RuscKk- 





* [This is truein N.T. usage. Inthe LXX. it is almost uni- 
versally true, though in Gen. xxvi. 29; Deut. vii. 14; 1 Sam. 
xy. 13; xxv. 83 as ELiicorr remarks, evAoynrtds is applied to 
man. The distinction is sufficiently marked to justify Dr. 
BRAvuNe’s remark, See Haruzss in loco.—R.] 
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ERT, STreR), as the genitive is not necessarily 
required as an explanatory addition to marhp. It 
is found without any qualification, in ver. 20; 
1 Cor. xv. 24: 7@ Ge@ kat warpi; vi. 28; 2 Tim. 
i. 2; Gal. i. 1: Geod marpéc; 1 Thess. i. 1: be@ 
satpi. Besides in iii. 14 many MSS. read: rov 
matépa Tov Kvplov juav "Inoov Xpsorov (though ®. 
A.B. C. omit the genitive), while the established 
reading in i. 17 is: 6 Ged¢ rod Kupiov juav ’Inoov 
Xpvorod, so that the Apostle, as this very Epistle 
shows, could join this qualifying phrase to 
«‘God” as well as to ‘Father.’ On this account 
Monyer is incorrect, in applying the genitive to 
mathp, and not to Gedc, on the ground that the 
former idea alone demands such complementing, 
and not the latter; nor should he have laid so 
great weight upon the notion, that the expres- 
sion: the God of Christ, as an isolated one, has 
not obtained that currency, which it must have 
done, had it been found in this ‘‘solemn formu- 
la” also, since Christ’s word on the cross (Matth. 
xxvil. 46: Océ pov, Océ pov) and on the day of His 
resurrection (John xx. 17: dvaBaive rpoc¢ tov ra- 
tépa pov Kat ratépa tudv Kat Oedv ov Kat Geov 
dev; comp. Rey. ii. 7; iii. 12) suffice to justify 
this expression and this connection in our ‘so- 
lemn formula.”’ We find too in B. the reading 6 
Ged¢ Tow kupiov, kK. T. A. Nor can it be asserted, 
with Haruzss, that if the following genitive be- 
longed to the first substantive also, the reading 
should necessarily be: 6 Oed¢ Te kal matHp; MryvEr 
refers very properly to 1 Pet. ii. 25. Kai binds 
what is homogeneous; te adds something acces- 
sory (Winmr, pp. 404, 408); Kat conjungit, te ad- 
jungit, as HERMANN says.* To be God and to 
be Father are not ideas which exclude each other, 
nor do they appear as two, but asa unity; He is 
here praised, who is not only the God of the In- 
carnate One, but is also the Father of this Lord, 
of the Only Begotten, whom He has given; thus 
is indicated the God-man by whom the blessings 
of Redemption are mediated. It was not neces- 
sary for THEODORET to say: dOnAdy, O¢ 7uadv pév 
éote Oedc, Tov dé Kupiov nudv mathp. Practically 
this generally Christian formula has taken the 
place of the Jewish: the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, even if it were not so intended by the 
Apostle or Apostles, as Rurckmrr supposes. 
Who blessed us [6 evAoygoac yuac).— 
The active, over against the passive (evAoynréc) de- 
notes efficient, active blessing, the aorist the his- 
torical fact in the existence and condition of the 
Church.t Hence “us” should be taken in its 
wider meaning and applied to Christians, and 
should not be limited to the Apostle (Koprn), 
who afterwards (ver. 15: éyd) begins to speak 





* [Mrynr’s view: “God who is also the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” would require, if a strict construction be in- 
sisted on: 6 06s, 6 kai waTyp, aS ALFORD intimates. ELLIcoTr 
admits that there are no grammatical or doctrinal objections 
to the view defended above, but prefers the other, mainly on 
the ground that the phrase “the God of Christ” is sin- 
gular. Hope and Eapre join the genitive to both nouns. 

+ [Bani at first took this aorist as marking “a customary 
or repeated act,” an interpretation he seems to have given 
up in his 2d edition, where, however, a trace of it is found in 
a footnote which has no corresponding number in his text. 
To take it as having the sense of the present, which Hover 
seems to favor (though his view would require the perfect in 
Greek), isuntenable. The aorist participle, retaining as usual 
its aoristic force, “refers to the counsels of the Father as 
graciously completed in the Redemption.”—R. ] 
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of himself and his experiences, nor to the Jewish 
Christians, who are first thought of in ver. 11 
(comp. ver. 13); so strong rather is the feeling 
of the fellowship under the blessing of God, that 
the Apostle, as the genuine Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, includes with himself and the Apostles as 
his people, all men, who have become or will be- 
come Christians. 

With all spiritual blessings, év méoy 
evioyia mvevpatiny.—tThis denotes the 
sphere into which He in blessing has trans- 
ferred them; He has so placed us in blessing, 
that we are surrounded, overflowed thereby, and 
év madon evioyig. According to WinzR (p. 
105) this means every blessing; maca 7 evAoyia 
would be the whole blessing ; see the instructive 
passage, Rom. iii. 19. There is no variety of 
blessing, which God has not bestowed upon us, 
but the entire fulness of the blessing, so that we 
have nothing more to receive, has not yet been 
conferred upon us. Comp. Rom. xy. 29: “in 
the fulness of the blessing of Christ.” 

The adjective ‘spiritual’ limits the manifold 
variety to the domain of the spiritual, to what 
the Holy Spirit effects and imparts. It is re- 
called also in what follows respecting the adop- 
tion (ver. 5) the redemption and forgiveness of 
sins (ver. 7), the revelation (ver. 9) and thus is 
expounded the riches of that spiritual blessing, 
which we ‘already possess, but which we ever 
need yet more. There is no manner of occasion 
for supposing an antithesis to the earthly bless- 
ings and promises of the Israelites (CHrysosTom, 
Grortius and others), or to their typical posses- 
sions and the vain ones of the heathen (Scuérr- 
@un); nor should “spiritual” be explained as—qui 
ad animum pertinet (ERAsMUS, ROSENMUELLER) ; 
our spirit of itself still belongs to the odpé. 
[See Romans, p. 284 f.]* The Apostleis treating 
of the blessings promised in Joel iii. 1, which 
are no longer merely promised, since their ful- 
filment is expressed in ‘‘ who hath blessed us.” 

In heavenly places, év rolc éxovpavioce. 

1. Besides this passage the phrase is found in 
ver. 20; ii. 6; iil. 10; vi. 12, and in all, even 
in the last named, with a local sense; in the do- 
main of the heavenly ; hence in accordance with 
the nature of the matter, it is not to be taken in 
any coarse, sensuous signification as measurable, 
limitable space, but as domain, region. 

2. The word itself has in the preposition éri a 
local reference, like émiyesoc (1 Cor. xv. 40), but 
as this is to be distinguished from xkardyeuoc, 
KaraxOveog (Phil. ii. 10), so is the former from 
Umepovpavioc. 

8. Ta érovpdua at all events is not to be taken 
as=6 ovpavec, ol obpavol or—=Cacrreia Tov obpavor, 
but designates more indefinitely, in general, 
what belongs to heaven in contrast with what 





* [Arorp is fully justified in saying: “ mvevaatixds in the 
N. T. always implies the working of the Holy Spirit, never 
bearing merely our modern inaccurate sense of spiritual as 
opposed to bodily.” Hopes apparently accepts both, which 
is not allowable, even if the correct meaning be given the 
greater prominence. Habe concedes the latter meaning in 
the New Testament, but improperly in every passage cited. 
He justly opposes the exclusive reference of our passage to 
charismata (WuITBy), alluding to the transitory character of 
these gifts. THroporET: “The blessings referred to here are 
the hope of the resurrection, the promises of immortality, 
nie cn of heaven in reversion, and the dignity of adop- 

jion.”—R. 
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belongs to and is on earth, as appears from vi. | f.). 


12, where the contest with the powers of dark- 
ness ‘* inheavenly places” is spoken of in an- 
tithesis to the contest with flesh and blood. 

4. The connection of the phrase év roic 
émovpaviocge with év evAoyia mvevuartixi is de- 
manded by the fact that the latter is joined with 
evAoyfoac and dependent on it, and hence the 
latter cannot belong to the verb as a closer qual- 
ification of the act of blessing. Accordingly 
this added phrase says, that every spiritual 
blessing, which we have received, springs from 
a higher world, is to be sought in a heavenly re- 
gion and thence to be obtained. [Etuzcorr with 
his usual exactness presents the view here up- 
held and now generally received; he takes the 
phrase as ‘defining broadly and comprehen- 
sively the region and sphere where our true 
home is (Phil. iii. 20), where our hope is laid 
up (Col. i. 5), and whence the blessings of the 
Spirit, the 7 dwped 7 érovpdvioc (Heb. vi. 4) truly 
come.” We may add from AtrorD: ‘ Materi- 
ally we are yet in the body: but in the Spirit, 
we are in heaven—only waiting for the redemp- 
tion of the body to be entirely and literally 
there.”—R. | 

Accordingly it is incorrect: 

a) To understand by ra érovpdwa bona not loca, 
with Curysostom, THroporrer, Lurnrr and 
many others; the idea of possessions ‘is already 
found in evdAoyia (against Rurckrrtr, Stir). 
Nor is Catvin right in saying: Non multum 
refert, subaudias LOCIS an BONIS; tantwm voluit in- 
dicare prestantiam gratix, que per Christum nobis 
confertur, quia scilicet non in mundo, sed in coelo et 
vita xterna nos faciat bonos. 

b) Grorius is in error, in referring it, to a 
place indeed, but to the celum summum in con- 
trast to the regio astrifera. : 

c) The rendering and explanation: im heaven 
(Mayer, Runckert, Haruuss, Stier, SCHENKEL 
and others), is not exact, passes beyond the 
word itself; still less is it admissible to refer it 
to the kingdom of heaven, the kingdom of heaven 
on earth, the church (Ernusti, Trnter and 
others). [With more definiteness it is explained 
by Honan: celum gratiz, the kingdom of grace 
here on earth, the heavenly state into which the 
believer is introduced; a view to which Eapiz 
inclines.—R. ] 

d) To follow Buza in joining the phrase to 
God, isas unjustifiable and inadmissible, as to 
accept with Koprsz the aorist for the future, be- 
cause the believers walk in heaven already in a 
certain sense (Phil. iii. 20, to which Jerome and 
Beza refer), or quia non in mundo, sed in ccelo et 
vita eterna nos faciat beatos (CALVIN), or quia hee 
(dona) nos et spe et gure in caelis collocant (GRo- 
tius). The explanation of HomBrrc, that it is 
=evAoyia mvevuatiuy Kal evovpavig is alto- 
gether arbitrary and groundless. ; 

In Christ, év Xpco7@, indicates the media- 
tion of the blessing (Segnen) which consists in 
spiritual blessing (Segen). Comp. 2 Cor. v. 18 f. 
It is not propter Christum (Morus, Fuarr, Mryer: 
‘in Him was contained the ground why God 
blessed us,”’ which is after all equivalent to: for 
Christ’s sake). ScHENKEL: ‘¢ Outside of the 
fellowship with the Son there is no part in the 
spiritual blessing of the Father (Rom. viii. 9 
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”? 


It cannot be overlooked in this Epistle, 
that this phrase: év Xpior@, is ‘the centre and 
heart beat of the Apostle’s view.” It is re- 
peated in ver. 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 18 ff.; with the 
Apostle it stands in the same category as: in 
Adam, in Abraham. Herein (év Xpior@) is to be 
found the difference between the Christian and 
Jewish Churches, the New Testament and 
Old Testament people of God. In the case of 
the former, the blessing was not wanting, nor 
the ‘‘ spiritual,” for the law is spiritual (Rom. 
vii. 14); even the “every” was not lacking, 
since God’s Word was there, the forgiveness of 
sins, though in incipiency, in types, in shadow 
(Heb. viii. 5: omg tév éxovpavior, Col. ii. 7p) Fs 
nor yet is év roi¢ érovpavios, ‘ heavenly places,” 
altogether new, as though the New Testament 
first found place and voice there, first established 
itself there, while the Old Testament pointed 
only to the earthly Canaan (against Srimr). 

[Atrorp follows Stier, in accepting a refer- 
ence to the Trinity in the threefold év, but Exxr- 
corr’s treatment of the phrases seems more ex- 
act: ‘*Evioygoa¢ contains the predication of 
time (Donaldson, Gr. 3574 sq.), év m. evdoyia 
rveyu. the predication of manner, more exactly 
defined by the local predication év toic éxovpaviorc, 
while éy Xpcor® is that mystical predication 
which, as Stier well observes, ‘is the very soul 
of this Epistle,’ and involves all other concep- 
tions in itself.” his accords well with 
Braune’s view, that it expresses the distinc- 
tively Christian character of the blessing here 
spoken of.—R. ] 


THE FIRST FOUNDATION OF THE PRAISE; 
vERS. 4-6: 

The Election of eternal mercy. [Dxr. Hover thus 
analyzes these verses: ‘Of these (spiritual gifts 
for which the Apostle blesses God) the first in 
order and the source of all the others is election, 
ver. 4. This election is 1. Of individuals. 2. 
In Christ. 38. It is from eternity. 4. It is to 
holiness, and to the dignity of sons of God. 5. 
It is founded on the sovereign pleasure of God 
(vers. 4,5). 6. Its final object is the glory of 
God, or the manifestation of His grace, ver. 6.” 
This agrees with Braune’s view, except that he 
substitutes ‘‘the church” for ‘ individuals” 
under (1), viewing the church as an organism 
made up of individuals. See below and also 
Doetr. Note 3.—R. ]} 

Ver. 4. Even as he chose us in him 
before the foundation of the world [xka@ac 
éfenkiEato nudc Ev avrg mpd KkataPorage 
kédopov].—Ka@c¢ marks a relation, indeed a 
conformity of two facts, which correspond to 
one another: the evAoyeiv has taken place in 
conformity with the é«Aéyeo0a: ; He has blessed 
entirely as He has decreed in the choosing, the 
election. So Mryrr also. That analogy is in 
question, according to which from the fact of 
the blessing a conclusion may be drawn with re- 
spect to the election. It is not merely indicated 
that there is an internal connection between the 
election and the blessing, but it is definitely 
stated that this carrying out corresponds to the 
eternal decree of God. Brnexr: electio respon-~ 
det, et eam subsequitur, benedictio, et patefacit. 
Hence xaéc is not used here as a designation of 
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causality (Morus, RugcKert) [Hopau: because], 
as it isin other passages (WinER, p. 417: [quo- 
niam]| quippe, siquidem) ; Harness takes it as an 
argumentative particle (=inasmuch) and says 
that it is related to «a0drz, the latter however 
designating the causa, the former the modus 
(Rom. i. 28; 1 Cor. i. 6). [Muryzr takes it as 
argumentative; ALFORD and ELLicorr as eX- 
plaining and expanding the foregoing, the latter 
admitting its causal force at times; Hapin is 
most exact: ‘ These spiritual blessings are con- 
ferred on us, not merely because God chose us, 
but they are given in perfect harmony with His 
eternal purpose.” However true it may be that 
‘election is the cause or source of all subse- 
quent benefits” (Hopnen), it is hardly safe to 
found such a statement on the particle cafoc.— 
R. 

sf FeXé&F at o=He chose us out for Himself ; * 
Paul uses it only three times elsewhere (all in 
1 Cor. i. 27, 28). The verb éAéyecbat corres- 
ponds entirely to the Hebrew W043, as éxAextoc—= 


Vna. In the middle form it designates, both in 


the “old and New Testaments, an act of God, 
‘by virtue of which some rather than others es- 
pecially belong to God” (Harumss). Although 
Hormann (Schriftbewets I. p. 228 ff.) will only 
admit, that in this word respect is had to that 
on account of which one is chosen, or respect to 
him who on that account is chosen or accepted, 
and that the stress is laid each time upon that 
which the chosen one thus becomes, and not 
upon the antithesis to those who do not become 
this, yet he perceives in the preposition a prefer- 
ence, even if only a preference above a mass to 
which he would otherwise belong. He refers to 
ot ékAexrol dyyedor (1 Tim. vy. 21), 6 vidg tov Geod 
6 éxdedeypwévoc (Luke ix. 85), 6 Xpuord¢ tov Oeod 6 
éxAextéc (Luke xxiii. 385), remarking, that the 
angels are thus designated as taken by God into 
His service, and that Christ is not elected out of 
the sum of humanity, to become what the rest 
should not become, but chosen to be, what the 
rest are not. ’HxAéyeofa, does then still mark a 
preference, a distinction from others, who are not 
what the chosen are, even if not an opposition to 
those, who do not become this.t Respecting the 
others, in preference to whom the elect belong 
to God, nothing is indicated here, —whether they 
are not chosen after all, or no longer do or can 
belong to the elect; just as it is not said con- 
cerning the elect, that they cannot fall away 
from such a relation to God. Since in 1 Pet. i. 
1, the church is termed ‘ elect”’ and in the con- 
clusion (vy. 13) ‘the Church at Babylon elected 
together with you,” and “elect of God” (Col. ili. 
12), ‘“‘for the elect’s sakes” (2 Tim. ii. 10), 
‘*God’s elect’? (Rom. viii. 38), etc., are applied 
to individual Christians, because and in so far as 





* [ALrorD prefers to render the verb: selected, as best indi- 
cating the middle sense, and the choosing owt of the world. 
See ELLicor 7m loco on this word.—R.] 

+ [Havre also discusses Hormann’s view, which is simply 
this, that the election is only a choosing for and unto some- 
thing, not a choosing owt of. Meyer says most emphatically 
regarding Hormann’s position: ‘“ This is impossible from the 
notion of the word. A reference to others, to whom the 
chosen ones would still have belonged without the é«Aoyy, 
the verb éxAéyecOar always has, and as a logical necessity 
must have it.” How true this is, will appear from the un- 
satisfactory and confusing character of all attempts to ex- 
plain away this reference.—R.] 





they are members of the Church of Christ, it 
may be concluded, that the act of election does 
not concern individuals as its immediate objects, 
as Hormann thinks. It is true that the xéopoc, 
out of which they are chosen (Jno. xv. 19), is 
not a sum of individuals, a multitude; it is 
rather an ethical conception. Still less is the 
Church a plurality, a colluvies, it is an organism, 
a whole. Yet God does have regard to the indi- 
viduals, with Him the individual, the member, 
is not lost in the whole. Accordingly the ex- 
planation of Harzess is to be sustained, only it 
must be remembered, that the individuals are not 
to be thought of as without connection, severed, 
by themselves alone, or the others as those who 
may not and shall not belong to God. Hor- 
MANN’S opposition is right only against this un- 
justifiable interpolation. It is evident that 
Paul could apply the word “chosen” only to 
himself and the members of the Church, because 
only in the case of these was this fact cognizable, 
and must be, or at least could be, percep/ible to 
individuals. Hence we should here, with Frank 
(Theologie der Form. Con. iv. p. 177), think of 
the world merely, out of which Christians are 
taken by virtue of their effectual calling, as in 
1 Pet.i. 1; Jas. ii. 5; 1 Cor. i. 27 f., not how- 
ever of the totality of those called, from whom 
the elect, as more numerous (Matt. xx. 16; xxii. 
14), are to be distinguished. See further in 
Doctr. Note 3. Inadmissible, therefore, is the 
explanation: precipuo in nos amore Deus fuit, be- 
cause éxdéyeotar is also=imprimis amare vel impri- 
mis beneficis ornare (Morus). Comp. 2 Thess. 
ii. 13. It is very erroneous to suppose (Ruxc- 
KERT), that Paul transferred the faith of his na- 
tion, respecting the preference of their race to 
all the nations of the earth, to those who ac- 
cepted Christianity with joy, and regarded these 
as the number chosen by God. 

The position of the verb emphasizes this eleet- 
ing act of God as the main thing. It is then 
further defined. 

First, there is added a designation of the 
objects, 7) 4ac, US. By thisis meant the Church 
of Christ, the congregatio sanctorum, the ‘saints,’ 
who at the time make up the people of God, in 
whom the election, consummated in the calling, 
is perceptible and manifest. About the conduct 
of individuals, their faith, its degree or perfec- 
tion, nothing is said, just as little as was ex- 
pressed or indicated in dyloce (ver. 1). Accord- 
ingly the reference is not to individuals in them- 
selves, to the sum of individuals at that time, 
but to the Church and its growth externally and 
internally, yet in such a way that each individual 
may refer it to himself.* Ricurmr, therefore, 
correctly remarks: ‘‘God chooses for Himself, 
out of all, before others and for others.” But it 





*[EBRARD (Christliche Dogmatik, 3? 560) denies the indi- 
vidual reference in the verb éxAéy., but, as EADIE well re- 
marks: “The choice of a multitude is simply the choice of 
each individual composing it. That multitude may be re- 
garded as a unity by God, but to Him it is a unity of definite 
elements or members. On the Divine side the elect, what- 
ever their number, are a unity, and are so described—mayp 6 
Sédxé wor, John vi. 89; mayo dédwxas atts, John xvii. 2Q— 
a totality viewed by Omniscience as one; but on the human 
side, the elect are the whole company of believers, but thus 
individualized—mas 0 PewpOy TOY viov Kal mioTeVwv, John Vi. 
40.” Paul says so distinctly that God chose us out, as to put 
men at their wits’ end to make Him say anything else.—R.] 


CHAP. 


is also correct to say: Sic nos quoque in Christo 
eramus, priusquam mundus fieret, vigore scilicet elec- 
tionis zeterne (Muscunus). 

Second qualification: definition of modality, in 
Him, év av7@, viz., Christ. By this our elec- 
tion is more closely defined and limited: Christ 
the Person, in whom we are chosen, the life- 
sphere, the life-element, in which we are the 
objects of the Divine election. Harnzss may be 
correct, in saying that it is first stated in what 
follows, how He has chosen us in Him, but he is 
incorrect in rejecting all closer definitions of ex- 
positors here as interpolated, even if they corres- 
pond with what follows. Buza (in ipso videlicet 
adoptandos) is very near ‘the true explanation, 
but his view is more limited than the subsequent 
context authorizes. Our union, our external 
and internal connection, with Christ is marked 
as the modality of our election. But the act of 
choice is asserted as a fact: in Him He has 
chosen us, so that as humanity was made in 
Adam, as the people of Israel was separated in 
Abraham, so the Church was chosen in Christ ; 
not, however, that He has merely determined to 
choose us. Accordingly it is entirely improper 
to read év dur@ (Alex., Morus, HonzHausen), nor 
is it — ei¢ Xpvordv (Ethiop. Vers.), or = 0?’ avrot, 
touréare O14 THC sig avTOv Tiotewe (THEOPHYLACT 
and others), or per Christum et Christi merita pre- 
visa (A-LapipE, BULLINGER), or propter Christum 
(Guassius, Fuarr). Finally, it is arbitrary and 
incorrect to join év ai7@ with jyuac, since dvrac is 
wanting and elvaz juac aylove follows. : 

[OusHAusEeN, Exuicorr: ‘In Christ, as the 
head and representative of spiritual, as Adam 
was the representative of natural humanity.” 
‘¢In the proper and final sense this can be said 
only of His faithful ones, His Church, who are 
incorporated in Him by the Spirit. But in any 
sense, all God’s election is a Him only” (AL- 
rorD). Hopae: ‘In Christ, 7. ¢., as united to 
Him in the covenant of redemption;” on the 
ground of the federal union which precedes the 
actual union. So Havre. Meyer is less exact: 
‘‘The divine act of our election has in Christ its 
determining ground.” ‘ Outside this connection 
of the divine decree of election with Christ we 
would not be chosen; but zn Christ there lay for 
God the causa meritoria of our election.”’” This 
is really equivalent to propter Christum.—R. | 

Third qualification: a temporal definition, be- 
fore the foundation of the world, 7po 
KataBoage Kkéouov. Used by Paul only here, 
but found in John xvii. 24; 1 Pet. i. 20. In 
Matt. xxv. 34; Luke xi. 50; Heb. iii. 4: amo 
kataBoane kdopov; Matt. xill. 85: amd KkataBorge. 
The preposition mpd denotes that the election 
took place before the creation, and, since kara- 
Goa4 designates the foundation, the groundwork, 
before the beginning of the carrying out of the 
well-ordered plan of creation. Thus the refer- 
ence to the eternity preceding time is made very 
strong,* stronger than in pd Tév aiavwy (1 Cor. 
ii. 7; comp. 2 Tim. i. 9; Rom. xvi. 25; Col. i. 26; 
Eph. iii. 9, 11). The election precedes the crea- 





* {Buicerr says that this phrase “here serves to define the 

L ; Ave : 
archetypal character of the New Dispensation, and the wide 
guif that separated the mpddcors Tpo Xpovwy aiwviwy (2 Tim. 
i. 9) of God with respect_ to Christians, from His temporal 


éxAoyy of the Jews.”—R.] 
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tion: the fulfilment of the former is justified in 
creation and its history, in the history of the 
world. Haruxss: ‘The plainest parallel is 2 
Tim. i.9: ‘who hath saved us, and called us 
with an holy calling, not according to our works, 
but according to His own purpose and grace, 
which was given us in Christ Jesus before the 
world began.’” OLsHAUSEN (with Stir also) 
properly rejects the idea of a real, individual 
existence of believers before the creation in the 
Divine mind, but Christ’s existence with the 
Father before the creation of the world is un- 
mistakably indicated (Srimr). Bruneau: Hee 
presupponunt xternitatem fil Dei, namgue filius, 
ante mundum factum erat. objectum amoris paternt 
non futurum tantummodo, sed jam tum presens, 
John xvii. 5, 24. [Anrorp (after Stimr): ‘How 
utterly irreconcilable pantheism is with this, 
God’s election before laying the foundation of 
the world, of His people in His Son.”—R. ] 

That we should be holy and without 
blame before him [elvar yuacg adyitove 
Kat apOomove Kkatevdoriov avtowv].—The 
infinitive elv ae 4 uac¢ adds a supplement to the 
previous clause, to the phrase juac év ait in 
particular, and is to be taken as epexegetical 
(WiNER, p. 298), giving prominence to the end, 
purpose and result of the election. The position 
of eiyae marks the existence, the actualized 
reality aimed at in the pretemporal, eternal 
choice. Chap. iii. 4, 6 (évT@ pvorypi tod Xpio- 
Tov—elvat TG EOvn, kK. T. A.) is similar. 

Whether we are to understand the then present 
realization, just begun, or the consummation, 
begun in the church militant, or the completed 
reality in the church triumphant, cannot be de- 
termined from the adjectives ‘‘ holy and without 
blame,”’ but must be found in the phrase «ar e- 
vowtov auto, ‘before Him.” It is not ne- 
cessary to write airov, with Haruss, Stier and 
others. Burnet has remarked (App. ad Matt. i. 
21), and Trscuunporr [ Pref. NV. 7., p. 58 f. ed. 
7], corroborates it, that before avrov avri, av- 
Tov we constantly find az’, im’, per’, én’, Kar’, 
never 4¢@’, i¢’, ped’, é¢’, kal’, so that in the New 
Testament the reflexive form airov is never used, 
but in its stead éavrod. Thus too it happens that 
avréc is referred in quick succession to different 
subjects, as Mark viii. 22; ix. 27-29 (WINER, 
pp. 141, 143*). From the Apostle’s point of view 
avrov is quite correct, and to be understood of 
God, even though éy airw refers to Christ. To 
the phrase katevémrcov avrod corresponds 


the Hebrew mn 9, coram Deo. According 


to this we must accept a reference to the present 
life, and not to the Judgment. The context at 
all events gives no support for the reference to 
the Judgment, which He will hold at the end of 
days. The parallel passage, Col. i. 22: “to 
present holy and unblamable and unreprovable 
in His sight,” as well as the ‘“‘now” (ver. 21), 
and ‘“‘if at least ye continue” (ver, 23) refer 





* (The question respecting the use of ai rod is discussed 
on this page of WINER’s Grammar. The sweeping assertion 
that it is never used, is not accepted by Winer. It appears, 
however, that under the influence of GrizsBacu, this pointing 
became too frequent, the tendency now being against it. 
Pxuicorr says: “The distinction, however, between the pro- 
per use of these two forms cannot be rigorously defined.” 
—R.] 
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definitely to the present state.* This is con- 
firmed by a comparison with Jude 24: “to pre- 
sent you faultless before the presence of His 
glory with exceeding joy.” We must evidently 
apply this to the Judgment before God in eter- 
nity, but the expression is modified in accordance 
with this meaning. Hence Srimr is mistaken in 
regarding our passage as applicable “to the 
last flaming glance of the holy Judge, who can 
and will be the perfectly righteous and eternal 
beatifying God alone (Heb. xii. 23).” Sonun- 
KEL too is not satisfied with the reminder that 
He is the knower of hearts, but refers to His 
great Judgment day. : ' 

[Meyzr renders this phrase: judice Deo, in 
connection with his view of the forensic refer- 
ence of the adjectives ‘‘ holyand without blame.” 
But the reference to sanctification is to be pre- 
ferred, and hence if ‘“‘before Him” does not 
refer to the last Judgment, it must mean: vere, 
sincere (BrzA, Euurcorr; so Haprm). ALFORD: 
“In the deepest verity of our being, thoroughly 
penetrated by the Spirit of holiness, bearing 
His searching eye; but at the same time imply- 
ing an especial nearness to His presence and 
dearness to Him—and bearing a foretaste of the 
time when the elect shall be évdriov Tov Opovod 
Tov Oeod, Rev. vii. 15.” —R. 

With our view then “holy and unblamable” 
cannot of course mean the complete holiness, 
which is the original end of the first choosing, 
as its attained goal before the throne of God, as 
Stier thinks, or humanity cleansed from all the 
defilements of sin, which, according to Scuun- 
KEL, is the end of the Divine election. “Aycoc, 
holy, can scarcely be taken in any other sense 
than that of ver. 1, designating one consecrated 
to God. The distinction between its meaning 
here and ver. 1 is to be found in the qualifica- 
tions: elvac—karevdrcov avrov. This state of 
consecration is therefore a reality, not merely a 
being “called,” a ‘“‘name” (although even this 
latter is not a mere sound, a non-entity), a reality 
too before God, and not merely before men. 
Accordingly dycoc¢ here must in some way mark 
the internal effects upon the subject, connected 
with this state of consecration; so that duoc 
is very naturally added. 

“Aopoc corresponds to the Hebrew D'DA, un- 


blemished, and is to be rendered neither irrepre- 
hensus (Morus) nor irreprehensibilis (2 Pet. iii. 
14; Phil. ii. 15, where the form is dydpyroc), 
even though this is the original meaning (Passow 
sub voce). It is applied strictly to the sacrificial 
animal (1 Pet. i. 19) which is also consecrated 
to God.t The two words are joined together 
elsewhere (vy. 27; Col. i. 22); in the first pas- 
sage they are used of the church (‘not having 
spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing”), in the 
latter, which is parallel to our verse, Kai dveyKAg- 
Tove is added. Hence we are reminded of Rom. 
vill. 83: ‘‘ Who shall lay anything to the charge 
of God’s elect? It is God*that justifieth,” and 
have to do with those who are transferred eic 
viobeciay (ver. 5), who are partakers of ‘re- 





*[Dr. BRAUNE seems to refer Col. i. 22 to the future Judg- 
ment, in his notes on that passage.—R. ] 

+ [“ As there is here no sacrificial allusion, direct or indi- 
rect (comp. chap. v. 27), it seems best to retain the simple 
etymological meaning: inmculpatus” (ELLicorr),—R.] 








demption,” ‘‘the forgiveness of sins” (ver. 7), 
among whom all this is inward, living truth, the 
vital beginning of a glorious conclusion, so that 
advance is ever made toward holiness (1 Pet. i, 
15, 16), and the saying in the Apocalypse (xxii. 
11) is verified : ‘‘he that is holy, let him be holy 
still,” which indeed finds a further verification 
in eternity. Thus both a condition, a subjective 
state, and more especially a position, which is to 
be and has been occupied, @ station into which 
they have come and live, are meant, and not 
merely a judgment. The words of Koprz, which 
Harness recalls, are apt: non tum ad virtutis 
studium, quam potius ad dignitatem Christianorum, 
qua tanquam homines innocentes sibique caros Deus 
eos tractat, est referendum, idem quod alias in epp. 
Pauli est dxatcoioba rapa 6d. Accordingly dyioc 
without further qualification does not refer to 
inward, actual sanctification (Strur). Such limi- 
tations as: mist confecto nostro stadio (CALOv.), 
quantum quidem hujus in mortali vita per Det ipsius 
gratiam et carnis nostre infirmitatem fieri potest 
(CaLIxTUS), are as inadmissible as the explana- 
tion of BaumGarten-Crusius, that the final 
end of the matter of Christianity is found in 
moral worth, or RuEcKERT’s opinion, that it was 
the Apostle’s peculiarity, to idealize everything. 

[Modern English commentators accept the dis- 
tinction of MryER respecting these two words: 
the first presents the positive, the second the nega- 
tive side; but there is an unusual agreement 
among them against the reference to justification, 
which Braunz, Mryrer, OutsHausen, Haruzss, 
Korrr and others favor. Curysostom, THno- 
PHYLACT, Catvin, Stier, Hopex, Eavin, Exur- 
corr, Atrorp and others, apply the adjectives to 
sanctification. And with good reason: For an 
ultimate result is here spoken of, and Paul who 
had stamped the technical sense on so many 
Greek words before this Epistle was written, 
would have made the other meaning plain by 
using such words here. Dr. Hopgr deduces 
very properly these statements: “If men are 
chosen to be holy, they cannot be chosen because 
they are holy.” ‘+ Holiness is the only evidence 
of election.” —R. ] 

In love, év aydé77.—Of course, His, God’s 
love. This phrase, at the close of ver. 4, must 
be connected grammatically with the following 
participle, thus standing in emphatic position. 
The Greek is much freer in the position of words 
than the German; where the latter must help 
out the meaning with particles, the former re- 
quires only change of position; still it never 
goes beyond bounds in this respect. It cannot 
be connected with “chose” (OxcumEN., THOMAS, 
Fracius, BAUMGARTEN, FLarr, and others), since 
it stands entirely too far and too decidedly re- 
moved from that verb; and must be regarded as 
“trailing after it.” Nor yet is the connection 
with ‘holy and blameless” (AMBROsIASTER, 
Erasmus, Luraer, Catvin, Brza, Grorius 
[evangelii, 75 wav is in love], Wour, RuncKerr 
[dubiously], Morus, Marruizs, Hnusner [E.V., 
AutrorD, Hover], admissible; although duwpoc 
év ayaAddoe (Jude 24) and dudunroc év ELpTy 
(2 Pet. iii. 4) occur, yet it is in such close 
union as to form one idea; the phrase could be 
separated from its adjective by ‘‘before Him,” 
only in case the latter were adopted to be in- 
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cluded with the adjective as one idea, which was 
to be qualified; but Paul uses dyso¢ kal dpopoc 
withoutany qualification (ver. 27 ; Col. i. 22), and 
the proper exposition excludes this connection, 
which has mainly subserved the Romanist and 
Rationalistic view. Accordingly most (from the 
Peshito to TiscuHENDoRE) have upheld the conec- 
tion with poopicac as the only admissible one. 

[The connection with the adjectives favors 
the reference to sanctification in those words, 
giving this sense: weare chosen to be placed ‘in 
a state of moral excellence which consists in 
love” (Hopez). But this author is as little justi- 
fied in saying that the reference to sacrificial 
purification occasioned the connection with the 
following participle, as Brauns is, in affirming 
that the connection with the adjectives has 
mainly subserved the Romanist and Rationalistic 
view. Neither of these statements affect the 
question. Atrorp has an able defence of the 
ordinary connection. Besides arguing that 
throughout this long sentence the verbs and par- 
ticle precede their qualifying clauses, since the 
verbs are emphatic, giving prominence to God’s 
act, not His attribute, he holds that this qualifi- 
cation is highly appropriate: ‘‘ dya77, that which 
man lost at the Fall, but which God is, and to 
which God restores man by redemption, is the 
great element in which, as their abode and 
breathing-place, all Christian graces subsist, 
and in which, emphatically, all perfection before 
God must be found.” All which is true, but not 
sufficient to overcome the grammatical objections 
to this view. Dr. Hope says that ‘predesti- 
nated” has a subsequent qualification, hence it 
would be tautological to join ‘‘in love,” to it, 
but as Exuicorr intimates, the two qualifying 
phrases point to two different attributes; one to 
the loving mercy, the other to the sovereign 
power of God. The view of Braunz, is that of 
the Peshito, Carysostom, THEODORET, THEOPHY- 
LAcT, AUGUSTINE, JEROME, BreNnarL, Korps, 
Storr, Haruess, De Werte, OtsHausEen, Howz- 
HAUSEN, St1eR, TurNER, Eapis, Exuicott, Mry- 
ER, BuerK; also GRinsBacu, ScHOLZ, LACHMANN, 
TrscHENDORE. The list might be enlarged, but 
is long enough to sustain the last remark of 
Bravune against Hopen’s assertion that “the 
majority of commentators adopt the construction 
followed by our translators.””—R. ] 


Ver. 5. In love having predestinated us 
[x pooptoacg 74 4¢].—Ilpoopicev, to determine 
beforehand; xpd points out, that the determina- 
tion existed before the thing or person to be des- 
tined, and is to be more closely defined only by 
the context: ‘before the foundation of the 
world” (Hariuss, Stimr, Murer, and others), 
hence beforehand, not before others (BauMGAR- 
qEN). The participle is associated with éeAéfa- 
to: #&edéEato TH Tpoopicat, or Kal mpodpice. Thus 
the Greek expresses it, not indicating a chrono- 
logical sequence; the temporal relation is not 
touched upon. ‘he aorist indeed denotes the 
concluded action without reference to the past 
or present; the matter spoken of is before time. 
Similarly vers. 8, 11, 18, 20, The participle 
denotes, therefore, not priority of fact, but only 
the attendant manner (Haruess). HompBpre is 
incorrect: postguam nos predestinavit adoptandos, 


place in time. 








elegit etiam nos, ut simus sancti. In that case we 
should have found at all events, mpérepov mpoo- 
piocac. When the Apostle says (Rom. viii. 30): 
‘« whom he did predestinate, them he also called,” 
without mentioning the election, we must find 
the latter included in the first ante-temporal act, 
notin the other act of accomplishment, taking 
Nor can it be inferred from 
Rom. viii. 29: ‘‘ whom he did foreknow, he also 
did predestinate,” that the predestination wag 
preceded temporally by a particular act, that of 
foreknowing, quite as little as the two notions 
are to be confounded. 

[As regards the relation of priority, Anrorp 
and Stimr, take the ‘election ”’ as antecedent to 
the ‘‘ predestination,” the former regarding the 
éfeAéEaro in this passage as ranking with the 
tpoéyve in Rom. viii. 29. -On the other hand 
Hopgx implies just the reverse, that the election 
is based on the preceding predestination. Exu1- 
corr too regards the participle ‘“‘as temporal, not 
modal, and its action as prior to, not synonymous 
with, that of éfeAéfaro.” He takes it as—quum 
predestinavit, ‘‘after He had,” &c., but Mryzur 
says that ‘‘predestinatio is never elsewhere distin- 
guished from edectio, as antecedent toit.”” Hapin 
too takes the participle as synchronous with the 
verb, which is safest where there is no gramma- 
tical necessity for insisting on the temporal 
qualification (see, however, WINER, p. 321). It 
is not well to dogmatize about the order in the 
Divine mind, especially on so slender a basis as 
that afforded by the Greek aorist participle.—R. ] 

The phrase ‘in love,” coming first, marks 
with special emphasis the motive of the predes- 
tination. Jn hac epistola regnat To amo, amor, 
amatus; ipst principio epistole congruit (BENGEL). 
This precedence is like iii. 18: év dyamy éppico- 
pévot. What is thus demanded by the thought, 
and confirmed by the form of language, is cer- 
tainly not contradicted, as will appear, by what 
follows: kata tH evdoKiav—elc Erawwov db6Eno THC 
xapiroc, which is not added tautologically, as 
some (Marruius and others) suppose. 

‘Hudc, ‘‘us,” is the object, as in ver. 4; but it 
must be noticed, that we have here, not éxxAjaia 
or some such collective notion, but 7uac. Hence 
it cannot be said with ScuENKEL: ‘‘ The predes- 
tination applies to the whole of the Divine decree 
of salvation, the election to the individual persons 
in whom it is accomplished.’’ So much only is 
correct, that the thought does not respect indi- 
viduals as such, a collwvies, a multituds, but the 
church and its members, or the individuals as 
members of an organism, but in the predestina- 
tion, just as in the election (ver. 4). Comp. 
Rom, viii. 29f. [Eapie makes a far better dis- 
tinetion between mpoopicac and ééeAéEato: “ The 
end pre-appointed—pé, is implied in the one; 
the mass out of which the choice is made—éx, is 
glanced at by the other.” So Exuicorr.—R. ] 

Unto adoption, ei¢ vioGeciav, This desig- 
nates, in distinction from texvoyovia (1 Tim. il. 
15), adoption (viodg éobar, vidv Oerdv roveicbar) ; 
we are not children by nature, like Christ, but 
only by grace. Adoption is a rich conception, 
not at all a simple matter, and its actualization 
has a very significant history; it did not come to 
maturity at once, but has a development from 
primary stages, preceded by grand preparatory 
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stages, unto its completion in eternity. To the 
Old Testament Israel belonged the adoption 
(Rom. ix. 4, to which are added the glory, the 
covenants, the giving of the law, the service of 
the sanctuary, the promises); even the Chris- 
tians are “ waiting forthe adoption, the redemp- 
tion of the body ” (Rom. viii. 23). An explana- 
tory parallel to our verse is found in Rom, viii. 
29: ‘He also did predestinate to be conformed 
to the image of his Son, that he might be the 
first-born among many brethren;” ver. 30 (‘‘he 
also glorified”’?) however points yet deeper, so 
that we must recall the bold words of Peter (2 
Pet. i. 4): “that by these ye might be partakers 
of the divine nature,” as well as those of Paul 
(Rom. viii. 17): ‘If children, then heirs; heirs 
of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.” Comp. 
Gal. iv. 5-7; 1 Thes. ii..12; 2 Thes. ii. 14; 1 
Jno. iii. 2. Hence it is not a formula solemnis ad 
Christianam religionem adducere (Koppx), nor to 
be referred in general and indefinitely to the be- 
nefits, which distinguish Christians from other 
men (FLATT), nor yet futura beatitate ornari, adeo 
amari Deumque redamare (Morvs), nor can it be 
said: viobecia venixe peccatorum morte Christi parte 
certa spe verissime constat (TITTMANN). 

Hopare: Sonship in reference to God in- 
cludes,—1l. Participation of His nature or con- 
formity to His image. 2. The enjoyment of His 
favor, or being the special objects of His love. 
3. Heirship, or a participation of the glory and 
blessedness of God. Sometimes one and some- 
times another of these ideas is the most promi- 


nent. In the present case it is the second and 
third.” Mzxryerr has a good note in loco on vio- 
fecta.—R.. | 


Through Jesus Christ unto himself, dd 
"Incov Xprotov eic avrév.—Against the 
reading airév, see the close of ver. 4, Ard with 
the genitive retains the meaning per, through, 
marking the mediator, cannot therefore be: 
propter (MoLDENHAUER). Comp. John xiv. 6. The 
person of the Lord must be regarded as that of the 
mediator. Even though we find in Gal. ili. 26: 
viot dua tie miotewc, there the subjective media- 
tion which proceeds from the Object of faith, the 
mediator, is marked, here the objective, to which 
the former will not be wanting. We take airév 
as referring to God; should Jesus Christ be 
meant, the reading must be, kal ele avré»v. 
Hence the explanation is incorrect : in conform- 
tatem ejus (Christi) per fidem et bonos mores (AN- 
SELM and others). But the preposition e¢¢ must 
retain the sense wnto or into Him, as is required 
by those passages cited in the last paragraph, 
which indicate the final end of the viofecia. 
Hence it is not so much an ‘ explanatory addi- 
tion” (Haruess), as an adjoined supplement 
(Srizr). The explanation: ad gloriam gratiz 
suze (Piscaror, Morus), is in any case insuf- 
ficient.” It is impossible to take sic avtév as= 
the Hebrew }, sibi (Grotius, Wour, Korpn fol- 
lowing the paraphrase of Bucer: Qui predesti- 
navit pridem nos, ut in filios sibi per Jesum Chris- 
tum—adoptaret). PAssAVANT weakens it into: 
up toGod. Nor is it—éy gar (Cavin, Buza, 
Cauixtus) ; and just as little a circumlocution 
for the genitive avrov, qualifying viofecia (RuKc- 
KERT). Meyer is excellent: ‘How rich and 
entirely Grecian Paul is precisely in his prepo- 





sitional expressions, by which he never repre 
sents a mere relation of case.” 

[Among the various opinions respecting 
airév, and the shadings of signification attached 
to it, the view of Enxiicorr seems most satisfac- 
tory: ‘‘In these deeper theological passages the 
preposition seems to bear its primary (eic—év¢ 
Donaldson, Cratylus, 3170) and most compre- 
hensive sense of ‘ ¢o and into’ (see Rost u. Palm. 
Lez, 8. v.); the idea of approach (rv ei¢ avTov 
avéyovoay, Theophylact) being also blended with 
and heightened by that of inward union ; comp. 
notes on Gal. ili. 27. We may thus paraphrase, 
‘God predestinated us to be adopted as His sons; 
and that adoption came to us through Christ, 
and was to lead us into, and unite us to God,’ ” 
aa Re 

eee to the good pleasure of his 
will, card rHv evdoKkiay TOD VEAhpato’ av- 
70%.—Hidoxia can indeed mean good will, as in 
Luke ii. 14; Phil. i. 15; ii. 18; 2 Thess. i. 11, or 
wish, arbitrium, or Matt. xi. 26; Lukex. 21. Here 
however it is equivalent to Bovag, ver. 11: Kara 
THY BovAny Tov OeAhuatoc, and thesenseis that what 
was ordained in love, He ordained according to 
(xaré) the determination of His will. As év dyary 
(ver. 4) denotes the principle of the ordaining, ¢d- 
doxta herecannot mean ‘good will.” It is the 
substantive answering to doxeiv (frequentative 
from déyeoba, Ion., Jéxecfar), to seem good, as 
Acts xv. 22, 25, 28—beneplacitum, and is distin- 
guished from Bova, the inclinational* act of 
willing (while é0éAew designates the ethical act), 
only in this, that it refers more to deliberation, 
choice. Comp. Titrmann, Syn. I. p. 124 ff. 
Hence the interpretations of TaroporeEr (7 é7’ 
evepyeoia Bobsnocc), Surpas (from Theodoret ad 
Ps. v. 12; 70 ayabov OéAnua), Beza (benevolentia), 
Luruer, Morus (pro benevolo suo consilio), HaR- 
Luss, (according to the kindness of His will), 
OLsHAUSEN, HruBneR [Eapin, not Mrynr as the 
German indicates,—R.] and others, are incor- 
rect. 

[The two meanings of eidoxia here under dis- 
cussion are: 1. beneplacitum, mere good plea- 
sure; 2. benevolentia. Undoubtedly in this case 
God’s good pleasure was also His benevolentia, 
but to which does the Apostle here refer? The 
usage of the LXX. favors the latter meaning, but 
in the New Testament both occur. The context 
must decide. It favors meaning (1.), for (a) 
the idea of benevolence inthe highest degree 
was already introduced as a qualification in éy 
ayary, admitting that the phrase is to be joined 
with this verse. (b) The phrases occurring 
afterwards in vers. 9, 11 point to this meaning, 
especially Bovdjv tov OeAguatog avrov (ver. 11). 
(c) The reference being to the actor exclu- 
sively and not to the objects of the action, this 
meaning brings them less into view (Exuicorr, 
after De Werre). The proper safe-guard 
against the notion of bare arbitrary decree is 
found in év ayazy. So substantially but with 
an occasional tendency to press the sense too 





* [Braune says: dem gemiithlichen Akt des Wollens, thus 
indicating his acceptance of Buttmann’s distinction between 
BovdAowat and €0¢Aw (the former more an act of inclination, 
the latter of deliberation, choice). On this sce ver. 11. The 
word gemiithlich has no English equivalent, so far as I am 
aware.—R.] 
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far, Grorius, Erasmus, CaLvin, Benaet, Fuart, 
Rureckert, De Wertz, Meyer (‘the free self-de- 
termination independent of all human ‘desert is here 
meant”), Bhenx, Hopgx, Atrorp,Euutcorr. Nor 
does this view make the ground for thanksgiving 
the less, as Eapim implies.—We accept éAnya 
here in the simple sense of ‘ will,” reserving 
the discussion of its precise meaning for a sub- 
sequent page.—R.] The explanation of Cury- 
SOSTOM (70 ododpdv OéAnua, Td peta émiuplac 
OéAnuc) is to be rejected. . 

Ver. 6. Unto the praise of the glory of 
his grace, cic ématvov Od6Ene THE yape- 
TO¢ a@vTov.—Hic Exacvor points to the viol 
Gerot, who now praise, as those who have been 
blessed by the sonship and heirship, and ren- 
ders prominent, that God’s ultimate aim is the 
blessedness of His creatures, of His Own. For 
ei¢ érawvov is to be taken in connection with mpoo- 
pioac eic viobeciav—eic aitév as forming the con- 
clusion ; it reaches unto the praise from him who 
has been pardoned. The object of the praise is 
“the glory,” butnot glory in itself, or God’s 
glory, but ‘‘of his grace” (avrov not abrov, 
see on ver. 4). Xdpvc is aydry, the latter is 
however more general, the former more special, 
marking love, which condescends, like the Ger- 
man Gnade (see on ver. 2), or which acts upon 
Xaipev, yapd, making or being yaprécc (lovely). 
This then is, principally, the object of the praise, 
which lauds indeed the glory of the grace. This 
glory is the object of the praise, vers. 12, 14, 
where we find: etic émavov tH O6Enc atrov. It 
is remarkable that the article is omitted here be- 
fore JéEnc; but déga is not the main idea, but 7 
xaptc avr7ov, and we should render (according to 
Winer, p. 179): To the praise of His glory in 
grace (Gnadenherrlichkeit), so that 06&a t7j¢ yapc- 
toc forms one conception. Still it is altogether 
inadmissible to explain the genitive déénc as a 
Hebraism for the adjective évdofoc; Paul was 
acquainted with that adjective (v. 27; 1 Cor. iv. 
10) and did not select it here. This is equally 
true, whether it be joined with éra:voy, as mean- 
ing: to glorious praise (Grorius, Estrus), or to 
tic vaperoc: to the praise of His glorious grace 
(Luruer, Beza, Morus, Koprs, Fuarr, and 
others). 

[Mnyver: ‘The glorifying of the Divine love 

which however is here designated, according to 
its definite peculiarity, as grace, because it con- 
cerns what is sinful, ii. 1 ff.) is the final end” 
of the Divine predestination. Exuicorr: ‘As 
Curysostom appears rightly to have felt, dé n¢ 
is a pure substantive, and serves to specify that 
peculiar quality or attribute of the yapic which 
forms the subject of the praise.” —R. ] 

Which he freely bestowed upon us [7¢ 
éyapitwocer nuac).—On the attraction 7¢ 
éyapitrecev for #v—according to the well- 
known expression yup yapitovv, see WINER, 
p. 154, and the Textual Note®. Similar cases, iv. 
1; 2 Cor. i. 4 Xapirotv = gratia aliquem aff- 
cere; but gratia may be taken in the subjective or 
objective sense, so that this means either: He 
has made lovely, pleasing, or: He has dispensed 
grace, favor. The word occurs elsewhere in the 
New Testament only in Luke i. 28 (the salutation 
of the angel to Mary: yaipe KevaplTouern, where 
either meaning may be accepted, or both com- 








bined (Stier in loco.) [The objective sense is 
certainly to be preferred in Luke i. 28; for to 
take the other view involves at least a quasi- 
support of very untenable dogmas. On the force 
ofsGreek verbs in dw, see Hapin, HARrtEss, Evur- 
cott.—R.] It also occurs in the LXX. (Sir. 
ix. 8; xviii. 17), and in the first sense. The 
reading 7¢ Supports the first view; the reading 
év 7 the other. For the former was evidently 
accepted in the Syriac version, and aptly repro- 
duced: quam effudit super nos, so that His grace 
has not remained and does not remain fruitless. 
So the Vulgate: gratificavit. CuRysostoM: ov 
Lévov duaptnudtov arhAnasev, GAAG Kat Exepdorouc 
éroinoev; THEODORET, Theophylact, (2cumENIUS 
to the same effect. A-Lapipu: Gratiosos nos 
reddidit, scilicet gratiam suam nobis communicando 
et infundendo. LutHeR: Angenehm gemacht, made 
pleasant. Brza: Gratis nos sibi acceptos reddidit ; 
so Stren and others. The second view is held 
by BenceL (gratia amplexus est), BAUMGARTEN, 
Koprr, Fratrr, Hartess, RurcKkert, ScHENKEL 
and others. At all events with the perspective 
reaching ‘unto the praise of the glory of His 
grace,” we must not leave out of view the result 
of pardoning, the effect of the ydpic on the yapi- 
tabévrec, who become yapievrec ; here, where the 
Apostle ‘‘closes his first circle of thought” 
(Stren), there is at the same time a reference to 
the goal aimed at fromthe pardon. Accordingly 
‘us’ ayplies not merely to Paul and his readers 
or contemporaries, but to all believers. 

[The subjective sense may be involved, but 
the other seems decidedly preferable. AtrorD 
says the subjective meaning of ydpic does not 
seem to occur in the N. T., certainly not in St. 
Paul. He very properly argues for the other 
meaning, from the ‘indefinite aorist, referring 
to an act once past in Christ, not to an abiding 
state which He has brought about in us.”? Also 
from the context which is all of God’s grace. So 
Exuicorr, Havin, Meyer, Hope. The Roman- 
ist expositors find in the other sense a support 
for their doctrine of justitia inherens.—R. ] 

In the beloved, é 76 ayanrynyuévo.—This 
contains areference to éyapitwcev. Buneut aptly 
says: Autonomasia, opportuna. Amor plus signi- 
ficat, quam gratia. 1 Pet. ii. 10: ubi de ais, qui 
musericordiam consecutt sunt, ea dicuntur, supra que 
6 nyarnuévoc, AMATUS longe eminet; éAeog necessa~ 
rio presuppomt previam miseriam, sed amor non 
item. The Beloved, nar’ éEoxhv, (Col. i. 13; Matt. 
ili. 17), by God the Father, not ab omnibus (PE- 
LAGIUS), is the Only Begotten, the Son of God by 
nature, Christ; He is the object of the love 
(aya) of the Father, not needing ydpic, as we ; 
only through the grace of God in Christ do we 
become objects of His love; as yapitofévrec. Ac- 
cordingly this distinction is not to be made use 
of in favor of the second meaning of éyapitwcev, 
as is done by Haruzss. The preposition éy 
must be retained as marking our fellowship with 
Christ, who is our life-sphere; hence it is not 
= va tév, propter (GRoriuS and others). Weare 
rather reminded of the verse: Vor dir sonst 
nichts gilt, als Dein eigen Bild. [Before thee 
nothing passes current but thine own image. | 
In Him, the image of God, we have, not only ob- 
jectively, but subjectively also, the grace, that 
we are well-pleasing to God. 
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[Eapie: ‘We, as adopted children, are in- 
deed loved, but there is another, the Son, the 
own Beloved Son. It was not, therefore, affec- 
tion craving indulgence, or eager for an object 
on which to expend itself, that led to our adop- 
tion. There was no void in His bosom, the loved 
One lay in it.”—R. ] 


SECOND FOUNDATION OF THE PRAISE; VERS. 7-12. 
The carrying out of the eternal decree. 

Ver. 7. In whom we have the [or our] 
redemption through his blood [é» © é yo0- 
ev THVaTOAITPwWOLY OLa TOV GimaTos 
avrov)|.—Comp. Col. i. 14.‘ We have,” “the 
first present tense of the whole discourse, and 
very emphatic”? (Stier). Hence it immediately 
follows év @, ‘“‘in whom.” With this a new cir- 
cle of thought begins, pointing to the already 
experienced accomplishment of the Divine eter- 
nal decree, even though just begun. The pre- 
position év is to be taken in its strict meaning: 
for only within the Person of the Beloved, Christ, 
are we in the possession and enjoyment of re- 
demption. Christ’s work is inseparable from 
His Person; we have redemption, not in His 
work without His Person, but im His Person, 
which with His work is a living unity (Ousnav- 
sEN). Hence it will not suffice to explain: in 
fellowship with Him (WinER, p. 864, note 7), 
while it is altogether incorrect to take it as = 
dud bv, évexa ob (Fuatt, Korpr), even though the 
phrase ‘through His blood” be adjoined, and 
the explanation be: cujus morti cruente debco ; so 
Morus: propter quem. ScHENKEL appears to in- 
terpolate per di ov in his explanation: by means 
of the fellowship with Him through faith. 
[Hover seems to have lost the force of the 
phrase, weakening it into, ‘7.¢., not in our- 
selves,” and then taking “by his blood” as ex- 
planatory. Euxxicort, Hapre, Anrorp all catch 
more or less of the true view so aptly expressed 
by OtsHausen.—R. | 

We are having! Believers, Christians are in 
possession of a property. The possession is 
marked, not the receiving, or having received; 
hence éyevy is not = assecutum esse, or assequi. 

[Hani is still better: «* We are ever needing, 
and so are ever having it.” The objective sense, 
there is for us, adopted by Atrorp, following 
Haruuss, underlies the expressed and emphatic 
subjective one; the latter is not merely “an im- 
plied import,” but the prominent thought.—R. ] 

The subject treated of is a bonum novi testamentt 
(Brengen)—r7v* aGrohkitpworv. This word 
points to a redemption through ransom. This 
idea is a prevalent one, even in the New Testa- 
ment, where our Lord so uses it (Matt. xx. 28; 
Mark x. 45: to give His lifea ransom for many), 
and Paul, 1 Tim. ii. 6: 4 doi¢ gavrdv dvridutpov 
bmép révtov, Tit. ii. 14: Avtpovabas, 1 Cor. vi. 20; 
vii. 23; Gal. iii, 18: dyopdew, Acts xx. 28: me- 
peroveiobat. Still the expiation, indicated in the 
Lord’s saying, appears also, as in Rom. iii. 23- 
25. Manifesto satis eam mortis vim indicat, qué sa- 





* [The article here points to something well known; if the 
verb €xouev has a reference mainly objective, then this means 
the redemption promised, etc., butif it be subjective, then it 
means ovr redemption. So ConyBearr. ELLicorr objects to 
this, but sanctions itin the Revision by Four Ang. Clergy- 
men. Such a rendering by no means implies that the 
arodvTpwov is merely subjective.—R,] 








crificio confertur piaculart (FrirzscuE). Here in. 
deed the thought of an expiatory sacrifice seems 
to be the prominent one, since ‘‘through his 
blood” is added (comp. Levit. xvii. 11, Har- 
Less). Wemay however take the blood of Christ 
as the ransom price. The powers and evils, in- 
dicated in the preposition a6, from which be- 
lievers are and shall be snatched, are according 
to Sttur, the wrath to come (1 Thess, i. 10), the 
present evil world (Gal. i. 4), the power of dark- 
ness (Col. i. 18), all unrighteousness (Tit. ii. 14), 
vain conversation after the ways of their fathers 
(1 Pet. i. 18); indeed the ezterpation and com- 
pensation of all the evil in which we have in- 
volved ourselves with our transgressions (PrEn- 
Nincgr). Though the word may have in pas- 
sages, such as iv. 80; Rom. viii. 28; 1 Cor. i. 
30, a more general signification, the original re- 
ference being supplanted or obliterated, here this 
is marked by the context. Hariuss indeed is 
correct, in maintaining against Romanist expo- 
sitors (such as A-Lapipr), that it designates not 
merely a subjective condition; but he should not 
have based on the presence of the article the 
statement that abstract nouns without the article 
merely designate that the generic notion has be- 
come real as a subjective possession. 

Through his blood, dia tow aiparoc 
av70v.—MeEver regards this as entirely like é 
T@ aipaze (ii. 13), remarking that Paul was very 
fond of prepositional variations (2 Cor. iii. 11). 
The former, however, describes rather the me- 
diation, which may be in constant movement, as 
here; while the latter points to an existing life- 
sphere or fact, in which indeed that mediation 
must be consummated. Hence the Apostle is 
not influenced by likings or beauty of diction, etc., 
but by a shading of the thought.—In the Person 
of Christ as the Only Begotten, is given to us, as 
to all believers, Redemption by means of His 
blood, as an offering and ransom-price, and now 
we are having such a gift. Though Heb. ix. 12- 
14 is to be compared with our passage, still we 
may not introduce here, as is done by Korps, the 
sacrificial worship of the ancient nations, ac- 
cording to which through a sinless offering past 
sins were extirpated and the angered divinity 
reconciled, as though Paul had made use of 
this. 

[Atrorp: ‘It is a noteworthy observation of 
Haruzss here, that the choice of the word, the 
Blood of Christ, is of itself a testimony to the 
idea of expiation haying been in the writer’s 
mind. Not the death of the victim, but its BLoop, 
was the typical instrument of expiation. I may 
notice that in Phil. ii. 8, where Christ’s obedience, 
not His atonement, is spoken of, there is no men- 
tion of His shedding His blood, only of the act 
of His Death.” This was the price, 7d Abrpor. 
As Eapixg well says: ‘‘The nexus we may not be 
able to discover fully, but’’—‘‘the death of 
Christ has governmental relations, has an in- 
fluence on our salvation totally different in na- 
ture and sphere of operation, from its subjec- 
tive power in subduing the heart by the love 
which it presents, and the thrilling motives 
which it brings to bear upon it.””—R. ] 

The forgiveness of our transgressions, 
THY GhEeorv TOV TapantTopatorv.—Lv- 
THER joins this with the foregoing thus: namely, 
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the forgiveness of sins, thus taking it, and cor- 
rectly, as epexegetical (WinmR, p. 492). [So the 
H. V. in the parallel, passage, Col. i. 14.—R ] 
This implies, that the more comprehensive ex- 
pression, redemption, is to be limited, contains 
more than is involved in the context, éyoumev ; 
“the forgiveness of transgressions ” renders em- 
phatically prominent one principal element, on 
which indeed another depends. Accordingly it 
sannot be said, that the Apostle defines the na- 
ture of the ‘‘redemption”’ with this epexegetical 
addition (Harness) [Meyer]. It is just as er- 
roneous to extend the epexegetical phrase on ac- 
count of the first expression, and to explain 
‘forgiveness of transgressions’ as taking away 
of sins (Berlenb. Bible). Paul now takes out as 
chief the first thing: the forgiveness of sins (ST1mR). 
Fritzscus aptly remarks (Rom. iii. 25) on the 
distinction between mapeore and ddeouc: * ** Con- 
veniunt in hoc, quod sive illa, sive hee tibi obtigerit 
nulla peccatorum tuorum ratio habetur; discrepant 
eo, quod hac data facinorum tuorum penas nunguam 
pendes, illa concessa non diutius nullas peccatorum 
tuorum peenas lues, quam ei in ts connivere placu- 
erit, cui in delicta tua animadvertendi jus sit.’”? Fur- 
ther the genitive of ré mapantouara refers only 
to individual facts, and, since these can neither 
be undone or extirpated, we must understand 
pardon alone; OLsHAUSEN is incorrect in laying 
no weight upon the form raparrauara, duaprias 
(Col. i. 14), and including also the sinful condi- 
tion, the inborn sinfulness, understanding here 
absolutely all that is sinful.t Although he is 
correct in saying that the appropriation of this 
forgiveness of sins as a fact cannot be conceived 
of, without the transformation of the man pro- 
ceeding from it as a conseguence, yet we must 
still maintain that nothing is said here about the 
latter, but only that redemption, like the for- 
giveness, has its complete objective reality en- 
tirely irrespective of the subjective state of the 
individuals (Harunmss). [Accepting this view, 
which is that of Hopan, Hapre and others, we 
must deny Atrorp’s remark, that this phrase is 
not to be limited, but is ‘‘at least equipoilent 
with droAtrpworg.”’—R. ] 

According to the riches of his grace.— 
Kata To waAovroc THO YGptTog abToy 
evidently designates the grace of God, not of 
Christ, as the ultimate ground of the fact of Re- 
demption, and corresponding («ar 4) to the depth 
and importance of the same in itsriches. Simi- 
larly ii. 7: 16 wAovree tH¢ wapitoc, Rom. il. 4: 
mhovroc tHe ypnotétytoc, Rom. ix. 23; Col. i. 27; 
Eph. iii. 16: rie dd€yc. Hence it is not—gratia 
liberalissima (Koper). Instead of r6 mA0VTOR, 
attested by &. and B., and to be retained here, 6 
mAovroc more frequently occurs. [Comp. Textual 
Note*.| Passavant aptly says: ‘‘ We have in 
this grace not only deliverance from misery and 
curse, not only forgiveness—we find in it the 





*(On this distinction, comp. TRENCH, Synonymes, N. T., 3 
33; Cocostus has a special treatise, De utilitate distinctionis 
intr wapecu et aperw (Opp. t. vii.) See Scuarr, Romans, p. 
128, Textual Note 8,—R.] ; 

(On tapdmtwp.a seo Dr. SCHAFF’S note (Rom. v. 15) 
p. 182, and the.subsequent discussions. The positions taken 
there forbid any such wide reference as that of OLSHAUSEN. 
Exticorr, while not laying much stress upon the distinction 
between mapmrrwmara and amapriot, takes the former as point- 
ing more to sins on the side of commission, sinful acts, the 
lattor to sins as the result of a state, sinful conditions.—R. | 








freedom, the glory, the heritage of the children 
of God, the crown of eternal life.” 

[Atrorp is not correct in saying this clause of 
itself prevents the limitation of dd@eow to mere 
forgiveness. Hapix seems to catch the spirit of 
the passage best. <‘‘Atonement is not in antago- 
nism with grace. For the opulence of His grace 
is seen not only in its innumerable forms and 
varieties of operation among men, but also in the 
unasked and unmerited provision of such an 
atonement—as the blood of the ‘ Beloved One.’ ”’ 
—R.] With the forgiveness of sin we gain 
access to ali the treasures of Divine grace (GuR- 
uacH). Hence the Apostle continues as in the 
following verse. 


Ver. 8. Which he made to abound to- 
ward us [7c éweplooevoen cic yudc|.— He, 
referring to tH yapiroc, which is imparted, not 
parted, cannot be, asin Luke xv. 17: zepcoset- 
ovo dptov, a partitive genitive (HRasmus: de 
qua ubertim nobis impartivit) ; but is here an at- 
traction for #v, since the érepiccevoe is to be ren- 
dered, transitively in accordance with the con- 
text (ver. 9: yvwpicac), and with the accusative 
like 2 Cor. ix. 8 (duvardc yap 6 Oedg Tacav yé4- 
pw Teptooevoas ig budc ; comp. iv. 15; 1 Thess. iii. 
12). THropHynact aptly says: d¢Odvac éé- 
xec. Itis not in accordance with the language. 
or context to take it as instead of 7 ( Vulgate: que 
superabundavit) or » (CALVIN: qua redundavit). 
[SoE. V., but such an attraction of the dative is 
not found in the New Testament, while the at- 
traction of the nominative (Vulgate) is scarcely 
possible.—R. ]|—Hic judc, into us He has caused 
His grace to flow abundantly. 

In all wisdom and prudence [év mécoy: 
cogia kal ppovgoer*|.—The word radon, 
without the article, designates every one there is 
(Winer, p. 105). Comp. ver. 2; Col. iv. 12.— 
Ila¢ sets forth the multiplicity, fulness, always 
extensiveness, never intensity, force (Haruuss); 
hence it is not—=summa (WaunL, RuncKERT). o- 
gia Kat ppdvycie cannot be taken as exact syno- 
nymes (Kopps), nor so distinguished, that the 
former is used de preterito et presenti, de his, que 
Deus facit (ver. 17), the latter de futuro, de his, 
que nos faciemus (ANSELM, BENGEL). Wisdom 
designates rather a normal state of the mind in 
the centre of intelligence, prudence the special. 
turning of the same in different directions; 7 6% 
copia avdpi Tixrer ppdvnow (Prov. x. 23); the lat. 
ter is subordinate to the former. Besides this. 
formal distinction, the material difference must 
be considered: Wisdom grasps God’s doings, per- 
ceives and understands His counsels of grace, 
prudence is directed to what we have to do, looks 
at our problem and how to solve it; the former 
clearly sees the relations ordered by God, the 
latter regulates our conduct accordingly. Thus. 
every kind of wisdom and prudence is indicated 
by ‘‘all,” and ‘‘in” marks that God has caused 
His grace to flow abundantly into us, in the gift 
of all wisdom and prudence. So also in the pa- 
rallel passage, Col. i. 9: Wwa mAnpuoffre ryy éeni- 
yrociy Tov feAgmatoc avrov év maon copia kat cvvé- 
oe, Accordingly this is not to be taken as— 
“manifold wisdom” (iii. 10), and, as in év ayary 





* [Buiicorr renders this word: discernment or intelligence; 
adding a very discriminating note.—R.] 
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mpooptoac (ver. 5), to be joined with the following 
yropioac (JEROME, CHRYS., SEMLER [Havre], and 
others), nor to be applied to God, to whom indeed 
gpovnoie (1 Kings iii. 28; Jer. x. 12) may be as- 
cribed, but not vaca in such a way as to mean 
that not only is all wisdom and prudence in Him, 
but that He acts, does this or that in al/ wisdom 
and prudence (HARLESS). 

[The view here defended is also that of Har- 
Less, Mnver and Exxicort, the three most exact 
commentators on this Epistle. Comp. the note 
of the last named on the meaning, reference and 
connection of these words. Atrorp follows Dz 
Wertz in referring them to God, taking the same 
view of the connection as given above, while Ka- 
pie refers them to man, but connects them with 
yvopioac. Hope joins this phrase to the object 
of the verb instead of to the verb itself, and inex- 
actly renders the preposition év: in connection 
with, together with; his view of ¢pdvyou is also 
objectionable.—R. ] 


Ver. 9. Having made known to us.—T vo- 
ptoac denotes, as in vers. 4,5, the manner of the 
ixeplocevce (WINER, p. 822), explaining ‘‘in all 
wisdom and prudence.” The verb means to 
make known, without stating any thing as to the 
means used. Comp. iii. 3,5; Gal. i.12; Col. i. 
25. [The perfect participle in English is indefi- 
nite, and serves best to express the idea of the 
Greek aorist participle, which here denotes an 
act coincident, and terminating synchronously 
with the finite verb (Mryrr, Exuicotr). The 
best paraphrase would be: in that He made 
known (AtForD).—R.].—“Us” means Chris- 
tians, believers, not merely Paul or the Apostles. 

The mystery of his will, rd wvotHplov 
tov VeAnuwatoc avrov.—[ The genitive is that 
of the object: the mystery concerning His will 
(Meyer, Exuicorr, ALrorp and now Kavi). 
‘On déAnjua see ver. 11.—R.] This mystery is the 
object made known. He terms it ‘of Christ” in 
iii. 10, because He is the Mediator of the same; 
“cof the gospel,” vi. 19, because it is thereby 
proclaimed; ‘‘of faith,” ‘‘of godliness,” 1 Tim. 
lii. 9, 16, because it is comprehended and pre- 
served only by faith, and the fear of God in 
faith; here ‘of his will,” because it is willed by 
God. It is the decree of Redemption in Christ. 
In iii. 9; Col. i. 25, 26; Rom. xvi. 25, 26; 1 
Cor. iii. 7-10, its depth and concealment as well 
as its revelation are described. This decree, a 
secret from all eternity in’ the fullest sense. for 
the Gentiles, hinted and adumbrated in Israel by 
prophecies and types, is now manifest in Christ, 
ito those only, however, who are true believers 
(1 Cor. iii. 12), to those who are lost, it remains 
concealed (2 Cor.iv.3). It is a secret which has 
become public, ceasing henceforth to be a secret, 
yet ever having and still retaining in itself what 
surpasses all reason (HARLESS, STIER). 

According to his good pleasure, cata 
THY evookiav avrod, defines more closely the 
yvopioac, “having made known.”—Comp. ver. 5. 
[The making known is thus defined as having 
taken place in strict dependence, both in time and 
manner, on the will of God (Anrorp, Bnuicorr). 
Eapie retains here the meaning benevolentia, 
es } quite inadmissible, more so than in ver. 

-—R. 


Which he purposed in himself, 7» rpo- 
é0ero év avtg.—The determination is thus 
marked as an internal one, so as to give promi- 
nence to its freedom; hence we should read 
avr® (Harinss, TrscHENDORF), not aiT¢ 
(MzyeR). [The latter reading is adopted by 
AtForD, Hani, Evuicort, all of them claiming 
that if the pronoun refers to God (and we cannot 
well accept any other reference) the reflexive 
form is necessary. In ver. 5, they urge, another 
idea had intervened, hence avrév was there suffi- 
ciently explicit, but here the immediate connec- 
tion with the verb and its subject requires the 
form at7é. This is opposed to the theory ad- 
vanced in ver. 5, that this reflexive form never 
occurs in the New Testament; but it is safer to 
accept this reading than to refer the pronoun to 
Christ.—R. ] 

In the compound verb rporifecbar, sibt proponere 
(Benaet, Passow sub voce), the preposition po 
is Jocal (Mnymr): to put before one’s self, not 
temporal—beforehand. So also in rpdéeocc, ver. 
11; Rom. i. 18; iii. 25; Actsiii. 20 (mpoyerpifo- 
at); 2 Cor. ix. 7 (mpoapéouat). Accordingly ev- 
doxia is not—good pleasure (LUTHER), gracious 
purpose (Haruzss), and év avr@ is not to be 
referred to Christ (Curysostom, LuruEr: her- 
vorgebracht durch Ihn, BENGEL), nor is mpo- 
é0ero—ante constitwit (ANSELM), apud se retinuit 
(Catvin). [As Meyer remarks, this purpose is 
to be regarded as taking place before the foun- 
dation of the world, but the preposition does not 
express this.—R. ] 


. Ver. 10. Unto the dispensation of the 
fulness of times [eic¢ olkovopuiav Tov TANPG- 
peatoc TOv kapov |.—This verse follows, setting 
forth the goal of the mpéVeour. Hic designates 
the tendency, the aim, as in iv. 30; Gal. iii. 17, 
23 (Winer, p. 871), with a view to which He 
purposed in Himself; hence it is to be closely 
joined with mpoévero, not with yvwpicac (Bun- 
GEL), which is tooremote. Of course eic¢ is not 
=in (Vulgate), nor usque ad (Erasmus, Cavin), 
for which éw¢, wéxpt, would be used. [Hoper 
and EapIE: with reference to, a view of the prepo- 
sition which Muyur often favors, but which fails 
to bring out its full force here.—R. 

Oixovopia, from oixdvouoc, is stewardship (Luke 
xvi. 2); it is transferred to the spiritual sphere 
in iii. 2,6; 1Tim.i. 4. The original meaning 
is modified in two ways, according as the word 
in its connection “designated the activity of a 
governing or subordinate subject; in the first 
case: arrangement, disposition, in the second: 
management, execution” (Hariess). Thus the 
context in 1 Cor. ix. 17 defines the word in the 
second sense, of the apostolic office and service. 
Here God, and that. towards which He has formed 
a purpose, are spoken of; so it here means: unto, 
with a view to the disposition. Luruxr correctly 
renders the ei¢ of the aim, but limits olxovo- 
piav too much: that it may be preached; so 
GRotivs : ut swo demum tempore publicaret. THno- 
PHYLAOCT (duolkjovc) and the Vulgate (dispensatio) 
restrict it too much. KurcKkerr’s complaint 
about the omission of the article is entirely un- 
necessary, as in Rom. i. 1, which is a parallel for 
cur passage, we read: elc¢ evayyéAsov Geod, “unto 
the gospel of God.” The article is wanting on 
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account of the following genitive, which defines 
our word more fully, and is to be joined most 
closely with it; so Adyov Cwf¢ (Phil. ii. 16)— 
Lebenswort, ‘Word of life,” uépa tov Xpiorod, 
‘day of Christ.” Comp. Winer, p. 118 ff. Ac- 
cording to this, we should take the phrase to 
mean: fuljilment—economy. 

The genitive rov TAnpOuatoc TOY Kat- 
p @y defines then oikovéusay more closely. ‘Verbo 
mAnpdw et TAhpwoua persceepe utitur Paulus ad Ephe- 
sios et Colossenses (BrNa@uL). According to the 
well-known investigations of Frirzscun (Ad 
Rom. Il. p. 478, and a Dissertation, Rostock, 
1839)—although Hormann (Schriftbeweis, I. 2, 
p 118) denies the active and passive senses of 
the word, seeking to prove that its meaning is: 
contents, full amount, complement [7%. ¢., the first 
of the following senses]—7Afpoua signifies (1.) 
wd quo res impletur [this is often called the active 
sense, but is not strictly so, see on ver. 23.—R. ], 
(2.) ad quod impletur [the strictly passive sense 
TO TweTAnpwopévoy, that which is filled, or the state 
of having been filled and continuing so, fulness ; 
this being the more usual meaning of verbals in 
ua.—R. ], (8.) implendi actionem [the proper active 
meaning ], the passive sense being more prevalent 
than the active. According to this view, the se- 
cond signification is to be accepted here, as in 
Gal. iv. 4: 7d rAgpwua tov yoedvov, that which is 
filled, the state of fulness, the fulness of time. 

Between the two passages there is however a 
difference, occasioned by rod yodvov and tév Kat- 
pov. Here definite xa:pot are spoken of. Al- 
though we find in Mark i. 15: memAgpwrar 6 kat- 


péc, because one point of time is referred to, yet | 


in 1 Tim. ii. 6, the proclamation of salvation is 
said to take place xazpoic idiowe, and in Luke xxi. 
24 xapoic é9v6v are mentioned, as in Acts i. 7 
xpdvouc 7 katpobc. And in the passage strictly 
parallel (ii. 7) it is said that év rote aidor, toi¢ 
éxepxouévorc, God would show the riches of His 
grace toward the congregation of the believers. 
Hence we must apply the word here to different 
sections of time, linked on to each other, through 
which the plan of salvation is unfolded, since God 
ever revealed what and so much as was requi- 
site, to advance the development of His King- 
dom, so soon as the end of one period of time in 
the history of Redemption arrived, and an epoch 
had fulfilled its task and passed away; while 
tov ypovov in the passage from Galatians marks 
these details in their connection as a totality. 
The fulfilment of these definite periods and points 
of time, adapted for the required development, is 
to be understood here: 6 dpioOeic rapa Tov maTpoc 
caipoc (THEopDORET), the point of time, with the 
entrance of which the pre-Messianic periods are 
closed and the Messianic ages begin. 

The genitive rov TAHpPOmaTog TOY Kat- 
pv indicates then what belongs to otxovouia, 
the external and internal relation to it. Comp. 
Winer, p. 176 ff. [So Exurcorr and Eaptm; the 
former has a capital note on this genitive, which 
he calls a genitive of the characterizing quality.— 
R.] We have therefore here indicated, that the 
fulfilling of the times stands under the guidance 
of God Himself, who has determined ana ordered 
the periods and brings them in according to His 
purpose. Hence we explain it as: dispensatio 
propria plenitudini temporum (CaLov., RuECKERT, 








Meyer, Marruins, Stier [ Hopes, Evxicort, Ba- 
pre] and others). Harumss takes the genitive 
as epexegetical, subjoining the speeial to the ge- 
neral; but oixovoyia, that which is arranged by 
the Lord, is not explained by zAgpwua, a develop- 
ing process, nor that mode of action by a fact, 
such as the latter undoubtedly is. ScHENKEL 
accepts a genitive of the object, as though ‘the 
fulness of the times”? was the object of ‘‘dispen- 
sation;” but while 7A¥e_ (Gal. iv. 4) may be pre- 
dicated of that tAfpwua, oixovopeirer cannot be, 
and oixovouia has the kacpot¢ as the object of its 
véuery, the result of this being the mAfpwpa. 
Luruer’s rendering is too limited: dass es gepre- 
digt wiirde, da die Zeit erfiillt war. It should not 
be explained, as if we read év 7@ mAypduate: tem- 
pore exacto (WoLF), or aliquo tempore, suo tempore 
(Morus); nor should it be referred to extrema 
tempora (Koppr), still less is it—eorwm que res- 
tant temporum, or in religuis, 2. e., novi faederis tem- 
poribus (St1nr* and others). Unpauline as well 
as unbiblical is Usrrri’s explanation, the fulfill- 
ing of that time has had its ground in the neces- 
sary development of the human consciousness, or 
of the religious spirit of humanity.t God’s 
gracious design applies then to a dispensation, 
which ordains time and its periods, leading to a 
point when they are completed. This is still 
further defined by what follows: 

To gather up together all things.— 
[avakeparatdcacba: ra rdvra. Braune: 
to gather together again for Himself all things. |— 
The verb is derived from xeddAaov, the chief 
point, and means principally, to gather together 
in one main point, as Rom. xiii. 9, where it 
is said of the single commandments, that they 
are ‘briefly comprehended” in the one com- 
mand of love (év TO Adyw TovT@ avaxepadawvraz), 
summatim comprehendere. Butitis acknowledged, 
that the Apostle, ‘‘who does not etymologize, but 
follows general accords” (HaruEss), might rea- 
dily have chosen the word, in order to play upon 
the word xe¢ar4, the head, which according to i. 
22 is Christ (CHrysostom, THrorayxacr, Lu- 
THER: ‘‘comprehended together under one 
head,” Canov., Wor, Hartess, Stimr, ScHEN- 
KEL, Matruinsand others). As recapitulare passes 
over capitulum to caput in its meaning, so too ava 
Kepadaovy over keddAaov to xepargh. [The play on 
the word is barely possible. Paul’s usage favors 
it, but the context is against it, since ‘‘in Christ” 
follows so soon, and the idea of Christ as Head 
occurs much further on, the reference here being 
more to His atonement than to His sovereignty. 
He is regarded as keddAaov rather than as «e- 
paag (Mrever).—R. ] 





* [ALFORD argues at some length in favor of the reference 
to the whole gospel dispensation, ‘‘the giving forth of the 
gospel under God’s providential arrangements.” Against his 
view, see HApre.—R.] 

+ [It is certainly true that God comprehended this develop- 
ment in His plan, and that it was an important factor in 
carrying out “the dispensation of the fulness of times,” 
though its importance has not been recognized until lately 
by theologians and church historians EApr1e well observes: 
“The mAjpwuwa is regarded as a vast receptacle into which 
centuries and milleniums had heen falling, but it was now 
filled.” “That fulness of the time in which this economy was 
founded, is the precise period, for the Lord has appointed it ; 
and the best period, for the age was ripe for the event.” The 
view of Dr. Braune is so well stated and agrees so entirely 
with that of the most exact of modern commentators, that 
further supplement is needless.—R. | 
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Although the meaning of the preposition (ava, 
again) does not appear in the verb, Rom. xiii. Sh 
since it would be too artificial to retain it with 
Haruxss, because of an assumed reference to the 
local position of the law given in detail Exod. xx. 
and afterwards summed up and repeated, Lev. 
xix. 18 (Tu1zo renders Rom. xiii. 9, repetere), 
still there is no ground for not retaining it here 
(see Passow sub voce), where the reference is to 
a gathering of what was dispersed and a renewal 
of what was ruined, and not originally so. The 
word may indeed apply to an entirely new fact, 
but it still refers back to an original status and 
beginning (Meyer, Haruzss, Sriur).* Comp. 
Col. i. 15-17. 

Finally the middle form must not be left un- 
noticed: God will gather together again for Him- 
self (sibi) what He has created for Himself ; this 
supports at the same time the meaning again. 
Accordingly the following explanations are un- 
satisfactory: @ principio renovare (Syriac), instau- 
rare (Vulgate), giving an explanation of the cha- 
racter of the gathering together; ovyxedaAacova- 
0a. (RapuEn), to subject all things at once to 
Christ; borrowing the phrase from rhetoric, to 
recapitulate (JrRomn, ERAsmus, Brza), or from 
military usage—=in unum agmen cogere (GROTIUS) 
or from arithmetic—in wnam summam redigere 
(Camerarius, Bucur), although in each of these 
there is something more or less correct. 

The infinitive is to be taken as epexegetical; 
it brings forward as an explanation the design + 
which obtains in the ‘‘dispensation of the fulness 
of times” (WrneER, p. 800): in order to gather 
together under one head for Himself. But how? 
In Christ.—Nothing further is said; in the 
yesumptive éy avr@ we find an explanation. We 
must maintain however thatév r@ Xprort @ refers 
to the Saviour who appeared in the fulness of 
time (the article is in any case inserted purposely 
and for emphasis), thus preparing the way for 
the statement of the object. What then is to be 
gathered together? All things. 

The things which are in heaven, and 
the things which are on earth [rd éy roic¢ 
ovpavolc kalénitync yh. See Textual Note 10]. 
Td wdvra is neuter and universal, the more be- 
cause this explanatory clause is added. No im- 
portance is to be attached to the plural (0% pa- 
voic), since we find in Phil. iii. 20: éy ovpa- 
voic—éé ob; despite its different regions (2 Cor. 
xli. 2: éw¢ tpirov oipavov) heaven is conceived of 
as a unity, over against the earth. The well-at- 
tested évé is at all events an error of the tran- 
scriber or a provincialism, beside which the es- 
tablished ér? tH¢ y#o¢ could not appear strange. 
The repeated article denotes the particularity of 
what is found in both spheres. Heaven and 
earth have become places of sin (ii. 2; vi. 12); 
indeed heaven was the first theatre of sin, when 
apart of the angels fell into sin and from God 





* [The force of ava, again, should be retained, it would 
seem, for Rom. xiii. 9, can include such a notion irrespective 
of the forced assumption of Har.ess. Hope@r and ALrorp in- 
deed are timid about admitting it, lest it be turned to an impro- 
per use, but there is undoubtedly a restoration implied in 
Redemption, although restoration falls very far short of the 
latter idea.—R.] 

+ [Harwess takes it as depending on “the mystery of his 
will.” The general idea is the same, but such a connection 
would give to the intervening words too much of a parenthe- 
écal character.—R.] 


(1 Tim. iii. 6; 1 John iii. 8; Jas. ii. 19; 2 Pet, 
ii. 4; Jude 6); thence it came to earth (2 Cor. 
xi. 3), in ever greater dimensions (1 Cor. x. 20, 
2i). Thus the state originally appointed by God 
and the development He wished to be without 
disturbance, ceased (Rom. viii. 18-24), so that a 
renewing of the heavens and of the earth was 
taken into view (2 Pet. iii. 18). The centre of 
this renewal is Christ and [lis redeeming work 
(Col. i. 20), which, however, has its development 
also, as before His appearance up to the ‘fulness 
of times,” so afterwards up to His second Ad- 
vent, when the “restitution of all things” (Acts 
iii. 21), the palingenesia (Matth. xix. 28), will be 
introduced. Comp. 2 Pet. iii. 10-13. 

It is altogether unmistakable that, in ac- 
cordance with the views of this Epistle as well 
as the entire organism of Scripture truth, we 
must apply this to the totality of the creation 
(Harzess, Otsuavusen, Marruins, Meyur, Stir, 
Hormann, Schrifibeweis, I. 216 ff., ScnenkKen 
and others). If we maintain with BuneeL: 
Omnia sub Christo fuerant; per peccatum autem 
facta erat avulsio et divulsio; atque hee rursum 
sublata est, then only such a ‘restitution of all 
things” is here treated of, as takes into the 
account, not the relations of the individual mem- 
bers, of the individuals of the ra wdvra, to each 
other, nor yet the relations of the same in their 
diversity over against God and Christ, but rather 
and only the relation of Christ to the totality. 
We should neither specialize and restrict too 
much, as does Hormann, who excludes good 
angels and evil men, and others, who apply it 
only to intelligence, persons,* nor accept an un- 
specialized thought (Harugss), indefinitely in 
suspense and admitting of no specialization, re- 
specting a totality. If it could be inferred from 
the fact of the angels not needing redemption, 
that they were excluded here, we should be 
finally obliged to except redeemed men from this 
avaxepadaiworce and no longer regard them as 
under Christ, when their redemption was com- 
pleted. ‘The reconciliation through Christ is 
to the Apostle a fact, whose effects permeate the 
universe, which affects alike the conscious and 
the unconscious creation, whether it be touched 
by sin, or not, as is the case with the good 
angels’ (OusHAUSEN). Here we may certainly 
apply what Bencrn so aptly remarks on Rom. 
viii. 19, that pro swo quodque genus captu, and 
statu may be appended, participate in this 
Anacephalaiosis, the evil as conquered and re- 
jected opponents, the good angels as _ partici- 
pating, ministering friends, the redeemed as ac- 
cepted children, the rest of creation as subordi- 
nate companions, as theatre of the honors. It is 
precisely ‘“‘the restoration of the harmony of 





* (Perhaps the most restricted view is that of Dr. Hoper: 
“The redeemed from among men, some of whom are now in 
heaven and others are still on earth.” This he defends by a 
number of reasons, all of which I am forced to consider irre- 
levant. The great mistake is in his giving too wide a scope 
to the anacephalatosis, insisting that it means such a gather- 
ing together as implies redemption in its fullest sense, for 
which there is no authority, save the assumed paranomasia 
in the word. Granting this position, the restriction of ra 
mavta follows as a matter of course. It would seem to be 
a far better method to take 7a 7avra in its appropriate sense, 
all things, even at the risk of limiting a doubtful word like 
avakepadracodaGat, than to give it the sense of the masculine, 
which it never has. his restricted view seems to be adopted 
more from doctrinal than exegetical reasons.—R.] 


CHAP. 


I. 3-14. 41 





the Universe” (Haruuss), which is aimed at. 
Curysostom makes the excellent remark; d¢ dv 
sept oikiag tec Elmor TA Uev oadpa Ta dé ioyvpa 
Evovonc, avoxoddunoe THY oikiav—otrw Ka évtav0a 
mavrac nd piav jyaye Kepadgv. That nothing is 
said of ‘the restoration of all things,” is quite 
evident. (See Docir. Note 8.)* 

Even in him, év air, isto be joined to 
“things in heaven, and things on earth,” as “in 
Christ” is with ‘‘all things,” since the two 
clauses are entirely parallel (HaRuuss). Grorius 
well says: ‘‘ Sed repetendum censuit, quasi diceret : 
per sum, inquam, unum, non per ullum alium ; non 
hoc factum per Mosen, non per philosophos.”? Hence 
it is not a Hebraism or Syriasm (RurcKsert, who 
acknowledges the ‘‘not feeble repetition’’), nor 
to be joined with the following év 6 as pleonastic. 
Thus, then, the person of Christ is noted as the 
Mediator and middle-point of this comprehen- 
sive reuniting, and that without Him such does not 
and shall not take place. [‘‘ Re-asseverating 
with great solemnity and emphasis (see Jelf, Gr. 
@ 658), the only blessed sphere in which this 
avaked. can be regarded as operative, and apart 
from which, and without which, its energies can- 
not be conceived as acting. It forms also an 
easy transition to the following relative” (Huui- 
corr).—R. ] 

It is arbitrary and unscriptural (Mryer) for 
Catoy. and others to assume that Christ is as to 
His Divine nature the Head of angels, as to His 
human nature the Head of men. This anacepha- 
laiosis is not to be applied to the completion of 
thekingdom of God in the resurrection of the body 
(Tueoporer, JERoMs), and still less to the moral 
uniting of antagonistic endeavors (Kopps, WAHL); 
nor should we determine from Col. i. 20, how it is 
to be conceived of or to take place, but rather 
confess that our passage says nothing about 
this. 





* (Comp. Msgr in loco. He says: “The doctrine of resto- 
ration, according to which even those who have remained 
unbelieving, and finally devils, shall yet attain to blessed- 
ness, contrary as it is to the whole tenor of the New Testa- 
ment, finds no support in our passage either (against CuRy- 
sostom and others), where in avaxedaa, elc., the exclusion of 
the unbelieving and the demoniacal powers and their banish- 
ment to Gehenna is self-evident in connection with the Chris- 
tian consciousness of faith, so that the anacephalaiosis does 
not apply to every single individual, but to the whole complex 
of things heavenly and earthly, which, after the anti-christian 
individuals have been excluded and transferred to hell, shall 
be joined in unity under God in the renewed world again, as 
formerly before sin all in heaven and on earth was thus 
united. OLSHAUSEN therefore incorrectly thinks our passage 
(like Col. i. 20) is to be placed in accord with the general type 
of Scriptural teaching, by finding in the infinitive avaxed. the 
purpose of God, ‘which, in the founding of redemption fur- 
nished with unlimited power, has in view the establishment 
of universal harmony, the restoration of all that ts lost.’ Ir- 
respective of the fact that the infinitive is epexegetical, it is 
altogether unscriptural to assume that in redemption there 
is purposed a restoration of all that is lost, even of the devils. 
For those passages which speak of the universality of re- 
demption and such sayings as1 Pet. iv. 6; Phil. ii. 10 f., leave 
entirely untouched the coustant doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment respecting eternal damnation. As regards the devils, 
the purpose of God in the economy of redemption was to 
conquer them (1 John iii. 8; 1 Cor. xv. 24), and to deliver 
them to the punishment of eternal torment already passed 
upon them (Matt. xxv. 41; Jude 6; 2 Pet. ii. 4; Rev. xx. 1 
ff.; comp. BerrHoLpt, Christologie, p. 223). In the New 
Testament there is no single thought of the restoration of 
devils, as this is conceived of as an impossibility in the case of 
the radically antitheistic spirits. The prince of this world 
is only judged.” Noone can accuse Meyer of theological 
bias, or of ungzrammatical exegesis, hence his opinion is 


quoted entire—R.] 


Ver. 11. In whom we were also made 
his inheritance [év © kai éxAnpodnuer].— 
A comma only is to be placed after “in Him;” 
‘in whom,” which refers to it, marks the union 
with Him (hence not = through whom, Kopps, 
Fuarr) as the way to the obtaining of the inheri- 
tance, which is rendered prominent by the kai ; 
were the emphasis on the subject we should find 
kat yusic here, as in ver. 18: kat tueic. Incor- 
rect: 7 guo etiam nos ( Vulgate, Hrasmus). [The 
E. V.: “in whom also” is equally objectionable 
in connecting «ai with év ¢.—R.] Prominence 
is given to the fact, that the plan of God is 
already in the process of accomplishment, in ac- 
cordance with the decree and design; «ai is not 
indeed=really, it joins with éxA7p O08 yusv, only 
what is to be inferred from the preceding con- 
text: we are destined, and this connectior points 
to the actualization. 

KAypovv is found here only; the compound 
TpoceKAnpalyoav in Acts xvii. 4. It is derived, 
not from KAypovouta, but from KAgpoc, lot (Matth. 
xxvil. 85; Acts i. 26), portion of an inheritance 
(Acts xxvi. 18; Col. i. 14), used in a spiritual 
sense, and transferred to men, to the church 
-omposed of individuals (1 Pet. v. 3; T&v KAfpov). 
Since this usage is well, established, and there is 
no sufficient reason why the passive sense should 
not be retained here, we explain: we have be- 
come KAjpoc (7. e., of God, as the context re- 
quires) in Christ. Bunagn: hic loquitur per 


personam Israelis; eramus facti nna KAgpoG seus 


KAnpovopia, sors, hereditas domini. Deut. xxxii. 9. 
So also Stier. The context (ver. 12: ‘that we 
should be,” ver. 14:) ‘purchased possession” 
supports the requirements of the language. 
Hence itis not to be explained with Lurnrr: 
through whom we also have come to an inheri- 
tance, nor with most: have become partakers of 
the inheritance; nor yet accepimus (Morvs), 
contigit nobis, ut (KoPPr). 

[The view here taken of the verb is ably de- 
fended by Atrorp and Exticort, and the ordi- 
nary interpretation by Hopes and Hapiz. The 
passive form calls for a passive sense, unless 
there are very strong reasons to the contrary. 
It would seem that the other sense is allowable, 
but the only grounds for adopting it here are 
(1) the objective character of the whole passage, 
(2) the parallel passage, Col. i. 12. But the 
sense: we have become an inheritance, is sub- 
jective only in form, presenting as it does some- 
thing which God has become to us, quite as much 
as what we have become. The other reason is 
in itself of little weight, for the parallel is in- 
exact in other respects. We adopt the passive 
sense, rejecting however the allusion to the lot 
as indicating God’s freedom of choice, and ac- 
cepting the special meaning given by Buneurt. 
—R. 

Tieatly it is clear that the subject (‘‘ we’’) is 
not put in antithesis to another one, as in ver. 
14, and that no limitation is indicated either in 
the verb or in the following participle, so that 
according to the context and ver. 1, we may ap- 
ply it to the Apostle and his readers, to Chris- 
tians in general, but not to the Apostle alone 
(Koprz), nor to him and the Jewish Christians 
| (Grorius, Benget, Haruiss, Stier, ScCHENKEL 
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[Hope] and others). [Bannus restricts it to 
the ministers of religion. Meysr, Eapim, At- 
rorp, Exuicorr, agree with Braune.—R.] __ 

Having been predestinated according 
to the purpose of him who worketh all 
things [tpoopiovévrec kata mp 60EaLv 
rov ta wavra évepyovvtoc].— We who 
have become an inheritance, are predestinated. 
A comparison with ver. 5: ‘“ having predesti- 
nated us unto adoption,” shows us the progress 
and the distinction. Here it is further defined 
‘by the phrase ‘‘according to the purpose” 
from ver. 9 (#v mpoéero), that the predestinated 
is grounded in Him, in His design, His will. 
Accordingly He whose design it is, is termed: 
rov Ta wdvta évepyovvroc,* “the God, 
who ordains, prepares and carries forward to 
its goal the Redemption,” who is ‘therein the 
All-efficient, Almighty” (Srimr); rd mdvra is 
both what is external and historical in the 
world’s story, as well as in the life of individuals, 
and what is spiritual and internal (Gal. ii. 8; 
Una te OOLe Kite tay) 

This working is further defined by the phrase: 
After the counsel of his will card rv 
Bovahv roo Vernjpmatoc avTov. Similar to this 
is Ta¢ Bovdde Tov Kapdidv (1 Cor. iv. 5). Haruuss 
compares: the desire of my heart, the joy of my 
eyes, the tears of my sorrow, as examples of the 
exchange of the simple subject into the activity, 
or peculiarity, or organ of the subject, which is 
the ground or means of a mental or sensuous 
manifestation, in order thus with exactness and 
definiteness to render prominent the close rela- 
tion between thetwo. A similar case is 1 Pet. 
iii. 17: et Yédor TO BéAnua Tov Beov.  Bovrg 
is then the decision, the determination which 
God forms in His will. See above on ver. 5. It 
is God absolutely free (Marrutss), His consilium 
liberrimum (BunaEL). Td ravra is not ad id ne- 
gotium, de quo agitur, adstringendum (GRotivs), 
nor are BovAg and row eAguartoc mere syn- 
onymes, as has been affirmed without ground of 
mpoopioSévrec and rpdveoie also, nor yet—=voluntas 
liberrima (Koppn), 

[The two words BovdZ and FéAnua naturally 
lead to'remarks upon the distinction between the 
verbs from which they are derived JéAev and 
pobAcoSa.+ The distinction of Burrmann will 
not apply inthe New Testament. Hesays (Lezic. 
sub voce): ** BovAouat is confined to the inclination, 
0éAw to'that kind of wish in which there lies a 
purpose or design.” But in Matth. i. 19, where 
both words occur, they cannot be thus distin- 
guished; for Joseph’s inclination was not to ex- 
pose his wife, and this is expressed by JéAwv, 





*[Atrorp: “ Energizes; but especially in and among ma- 
terial previously given, as here, in His material creation, aud 
in the spirits of all flesh, also His creation.” The same au- 
thor remarks on the repetition of the notion of predestination: 
“Here first. the Apostle comes to the idea of the universal 
church, the whole Israel of God, aud therefore here brings 
forward again that fore-ordination which he had indeed 
hinted at generally in ver, 5, but which properly belonged to 
Iszael, and is accordingly predicated of the Israel of the 
church.”—R.] 

+ (In my note on Colossians, p.35, refer to Dr. Hitchcock’s 
views on this point. While it isa matter of regret as regards 
this work as a whole that Prof. Hitchcock, owing to ill health, 
was obliged to abandon his intention to edit Ephesians, it is 
especially unfortunate that his studies on this distinction 
could not be incorporated here. His conclusions, however, 
agree in the main with those of TimTMANN, as given above.—R.] 





while his purpose to put her away is expressed 
by éBovAgdy. It is rather in this case, as ALFORD 
says: ‘3élw expresses the mere wish, Bobdoua 
the wish ripened into intention,” in favor of 
which view he cites Burrmann however. Tutr- 
MANN on the other hand, while seeming to agree 
with Burrmann, and usually cited as sustaining 
him, really differs from him. In his Synonym. 
NV. 7., p. 134 ff, he says that 0éAew is simply to 
will (stmpliciter velle), while Pot?ecOa denotes 
further the inclination. His citation of Am- 
monius who remarks that the latter cannot be 
predicated of brutes, would prove that delibera- 
tion also was implied in it. He further adds 
that he who does anything GéAwv, does it spon- 
taneously, while he who does it BovAduevoc, de- 
termines to turn his mind to that matter. So 
Prato (Laws, v.) opposes 76 Bovdyrév te kat Exoborov 
and 76 aBobAnrév Te kal dxobo.ov. This distinction 
would justify the remark of Braunz (on ver. 5) 
that Bovdg is the act of willing joined with in- 
clination, while é0éAevv is the ethical act. Yet 
Tirrmann and others are scarcely justified in 
denying to Jédew any sense of desiring, wishing, 
ete. With the infinitive such a meaning is com- 
mon, asin the well-known formula: “I would 
not have you ignorant” (ob Védw dé bua ayvoeiv, 
Rom. i. 13, e¢e.), and in Rom. vii. 15 #f., where 
the antithesis is wo. Besides the spontaneity 
of will may, after all, indicate an impulse from 
the side of the desire; who can decide? One 
thing is certain, we cannot, save by a species of 
anthropomorphism, apply such distinctions to 
God, ¢. g., 1 Tim. ii. 4: “who will (8éAev) have 
all men td be saved ;” 2 Pet. iii. 9: ‘not willing 
(BovAduevoc) that any should perish.” We dare 
not, it seems to me, say that one passage refers to 
God’s spontaneous will and the other to His in- 
clination. In fact any discrimination between 
the two words for doctrinal purposes is of doubt- 
ful propriety, for there is no conflict in God, 
such as we find in us. Still we need not. hesi- 
tate to explain ‘the counsel of His will” as 
meaning, the definite and deliberate volition of 
God’s free, sovereign, spontaneous will. A pure 
voluntas on His part involves the accordant de- 
sire, purpose, determination and volition, all 
questions respecting priority being out of place. 
So Exuicorr, whether correct in his distinction 
or not, is right in saying that our passage 
“solemnly represents the Almighty Will as dis- 
playing itself in action: 9éAnua designating the 
will generally, BovAg the more special expression 
of it.” So Muyzr, Atrorp (on 1 Tim. y. 14) 
make this general distinction: “920 is the 
resting inclination of the will, BotAoua its active 
exertion,” which is valid enough here. Qn the 
whole Eapiz is most judicious in his remarks, 
preserving Tirrmann’s distinction, and yet ad- 
mitting the idea of desire in OéAw. “OéAnua is 
will, the result of desire—voluntas ; Bovag is 
counsel, the result of a formal decision—proposi- 
tum.” Donaldson’s New Cratylus, 3¢ 4638, 464. 
Here Bovdg is the ratified expression of will— 
the decision to which His will has come. The 
Divine mind is not ina state of indifference, it 
has exercised #éAyua—will; and that will is not 
a lethargic velleity, for it has formed a definite 


purpose, GovAg, which it determines to carry 
out.—R. ] 


CHAP. I. 3-14. 
a ee PN 


Ver. 12. That we should be unto the 
praise of his glory [etc 7d elvac jude eic 
éracvov d6€nc avTquv. The Rec. inserts rie be- 
fore 66&7¢ on very slight authority.—R. ]—This 
marks the goal, which is set up for those who 
are ‘‘predestinated” in the ‘purpose,’ with 
the further definition: ‘to the praise of his 
glory.” Comp. ver. 6. Here He Himself and 
His glory are the object of the praise, as in ver. 
14. This expression, three times repeated, and 
always used at the close of a circle of thought, 
must be explained each time in the same way, 
and so that the emphasis which is laid on it be 
not lessened; accordingly we must retain its 
force as a designation of the aim or goal, remem- 
bering that efyac precedes it; a being is spoken 
of, which is attained through a becoming, and this 
status is that of persons (7 ua¢), who not merely 
praise with the mouth, in words, but should be 
themselves a praise. Hence the phrase is not all 
to be regarded as an inciswm or as parenthetical, 
nor should we join ‘‘that we should be” either 
with” in Christ” (Zuntner) or with ‘who be- 
fore hoped” (Knapp, Frarr, Harurss, O1s- 
HAUSEN and others), as though the thought were: 
the goal of the predestination is, that we who 
before hoped, should be in Christ, to the praise 
and glory of God, or that we to God’s glory, 
hoped before in Christ. Morus: wt adeo in 
Christo spem reponere possimus in laudem honorem- 
que Dei, This displaces the proper aim, and 
what it substitutes cannot be an aim; the hope 
of.the Jews, the faith of the Gentiles. 

We who have before hoped in Christ 
[or the Christ]. — Tov¢ rponArcnétac— 
quippe qui antea spem posuerunt (WINER, p. 127) ;* 
it characterizes those who have thus become to 
the praise of God, by pointing out the way to 
this. The construction is not singular (1 Cor. 
xv. 19: év Xpior@ HAmindrec ; Rom. xv. 18; éAric 
éy dvvdyer rvebuaroc dyiov, before in ver. 12: en’ 
ait@—éAnwiow). ‘In Christ,” év7g@ Xpro7@, 
marks this vital fellowship with Him; it is not 
=sic tév Xpcordv, towards Him, to Him; He is 
the ground of the hope. 

And now 7p6! It points to the state and the 
period before attaining the appointed goal, hence 
to the earthly life; it is a designation of the 
Christian state in the pilgrimage. Hence BencEL 
very properly remarks: 10 ante refertur ad tem- 
poraV. T., but he is incorrect in referring ‘‘be- 
fore” to persons as though the Jews were thus 
indicated (primum nacti sunt Judei deinde gentes, 
Acts xix. 46). SoCurysostom, Erasmus, Har- 
Luss, Stier, Mryer and others. But rpoeAriger 
éy T@ XptorS is not—rpoodéxeoGar (Luke ii. 25, 
28), notwithstanding Acts xxviii. 205 xxvil 6)'7. 
This phrase is added to what precedes in order, 
as in yer. 6, to furnish at the same time a point 
of connection for what follows, a transition; hence 
at the close (ver. 14) no such addition is made. 

[The view defended above is that of Dz 
Werrsz,+ and of Eapie (in his first edition). 





* [Ex.icort objects to this as inexact, observing that “ this 
would imply a participle without, not as here with the article. 
He refers to DoNALDSON, Cratylus, 2 304, Grammar, ¢ 492 sq. 
It should be noticed that the perfect participle expresses here 
as so often a past Se Co ee to the present, the perfect 

nent state.—R. Cty 
ae 4 [it should be ie that De Werte, who is the princi- 
pal supporter of this view, is also the chief opposer of the 
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Nearly all modern commentators accept at. this 
point a distinction between jueic and iyeic, re- 
ferring the former to Jewish Christians, the 
latter to Gentile Christians. (The other view 
refers the former to Christians in general, the 
latter to the readers.) Iam constrained to differ 
from Dr. Braune here, and adopt the common 
opinion. (1) No other view allows to zpo its 
proper meaning. To refer the participle to the 
earthly life, seems far-fetched. The word would 
not be an appropriate characteristic of all Chris- 
tians in this connection. Nor is the reference 
to before the time of writing, worthy of the con- 
text. (2) The antithetical xa? iveic¢ (ver. 18) is 
well-nigh conclusive, especially if it be taken as 
the direct subject of the verb éogpayioOyre. The 
Jews had in the Messianic prophecies a ground 
for their hoping before, but a sealing was more 
prominent in the case of the Gentiles to whom 
no such promise had come. (8) The form év r@ 
Xplor@, instead of eic Tov Xpiordy, is not against 
this view: ‘‘to have hoped im Chris¢ was a higher 
characteristic than to have directed hope towards 
Christ, and designated them as more worthy ex- 
ponents of the praise of God’s glory” (ELuicorr). 
—If this view be accepted, then we can with 
propriety retain the article in translating: 7m 
the Christ, as indeed Braune himself insists on 
the emphatic force of the article in the similar 
phrase, ver. 10. Any emphasis upon it here 
would tell against his view.—R. ] 


Tuirp Founpation. Vers. 13,14: Zhe personal 
appropriation of salvation. 

Ver. 13. In whom ye also.— Ey @, in 
Christ, viz., ““ye were sealed,” since the repeti- 
tion of év @ is justified by the added phrase: 
‘after that ye heard,” ete. Comp. Winer, p. 545, 
1. [For a capital defence of this view of the 
construction, see ELLicorr in loc.—R.] Evidently 
neither éoré (MzyER) [ALvorp], nor 7Arixate 
(Erasmus, Catvin, Beza [E. V., Estius] and 
others), nor éxAnpotyre (ANSELM, Koppr, Har- 
LEss, OtsHausuN)* should be supplied. The 
last is manifestly too remote, the second could 
only be rponArixare, and the first is unnecessary. 
It is impossible to take the participle axovoavrey 
as a finite verb (Syriac, Luruur: have heard) 
[t. e., as the predicate of dueic]; just as little 
should év @ be explained as ideo (Morus). 

“Ye also” refers to the readers, and places 
them in antithesis to ‘‘we:” that is, the Chris- 
tians specially addressed, the local church, 
written to, over against Christendom in general, 
the church as a whole. There is no ground 
whatever for the reference to Gentile Christians, 
which is accepted by nearly all modern exposi- 
tors, except RuECKERT; nor does the context 
justify it. [See my note on ver. 12. The pas- 
sage is markedly antithetical, and this is a 
ground for the reference to the Gentile Chris- 
tians. As for the context: while hearing and 





Pauline origin of our Epistle. Naturally enough the latter 
opinion would influence his judgment on this point, for one 
who believes that this verse was written by a pupil of the 
Apostle Paul, in all probability a Gentile, would fail to see 
the appropriateness of giving prominence to the antithesis 
between Jewisi and Gentile Christians accepted by most 
commentators.—R. ] 

* (So Hope@r, who misapprehends the difficulties attending 
the construction accepted by Braunz.—lt.] 
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believing and sealing belong to all Christians, 
there was undoubtedly in the previous circum- 
stances of the Gentile Christians, a good reason 
for emphasizing these facts in their case.—R. ] 
Having heard the word of truth, axov- 
cavtec Tov Adyov THE aAnOeiac.—This points 
to the external situation, in which the apostolic 
preaching came to them, and they accepted it. 
This is by no means a token that they are Gentile 
Christians (Stier, Scuenkun and others), but 
is chiefly applicable rather to the Jews. (Acts 
xiii. 46, xviii. 5, 6; Rom. i. 16; xv. 8).* That 
which is imparted, ‘the word of truth,” is so 
termed on account of its contents (2 Tim. ii. 15), 
as it iscalled ‘of God,” on account of its origin 
(Acts xiii. 46) ; ‘‘ of life,” 1 Jno. 1. 1, on account 
of its effect. In Col. i. 6: ‘¢in the word of the truth 
of the Gospel” (comp. Gal. ii. 5: ‘the truth of 
the gospel”) the shading of the thought is some- 
what different; here the reference is less to the 
antithesis in Judaism (the ‘“‘shadow” of the 
O. T.), as Curysostom, Stimr think, or to that in 
heathenism with its lies (A-LapipE and others), 
or to both (Grorrus), than to Christ, who is the 
Truth, so that the word as to its contents and 
origin is t#¢ adAneiac (HaRLEess, SCHENKEL 
[Eaviz, Aurorp, Exiicorr, Hones] and others). 
But the phrase is never — doctrina vera (Morus, 
Korre), institutio in vera religione (WAHL). 

The gospel of yoursalvation,1o evayyédAvov 
THO CuTHplacg buOv.—This is appositional, de- 
fining what precedes, and in such a way that 
‘“‘word’”’ corresponds to ‘‘gospel,” “truth” to 
“salvation ;” the latter word sets forth the power 
of saving, which is joined to the gospel, which 
operates through it (Rom. i.16; 1 Cor. i. 18; iv. 
20); hence itis the contents to be imparted ; 
‘‘salvation’’ is more comprehensive than ‘ for- 
giveness of sins,” redemption (ver. 7); it is ‘the 
certain, complete rescuing” Srimr). [ELuicorr 
distinguishes between the two genitives; taking 
GAnOciag as genitive substantiz, coTtnpiac as “a 
genitive of the (spiritual) contents or subject- 
matter, etc., ‘the gospel which turns upon, which 
reveals salvation,’ thus forming one of that large 
class of genitives of remoter reference.” —R. ] 

In whom I say having also believed, ye 
were sealed [év @ nai reoreboartec éo- 
gpayloOnre]. ’Bv , ‘in whom,” stands in 
the anaphora and, as in the beginning of this 
verse and in ver. 11, refers to Christ; this is re- 
quired by kai mrotetoarrTes, since Kai con- 
nects with the preceding dxotoavrec: ‘the in- 
ward state of being permeated by the word of 
truth is expressed by the advance from dxotoap- 
Tec to Kal mLoTevoavrec, they have heard it and at 
the same time really appropriated it” (Mar- 
THI#s); hence both words have the same refer- 
ence, Although it is grammatically allowable 
that év @be connected with mictetoavrtec 
and applied to the gospel (Mark i. 15; mvorebere 
év TO evayyeriw) ; yet as a matter of syntax it 
should be referred to év r@ Xpuor@ (ver. 12) 
which is dialectically justified at the same time, 





*[It is difficult to see how these passages prove the correct- 
ness of Dr. BRAUNE’s statement. The Jews were the first 
hearers, but of the vjets “believing” also is here predicated, 
the reference being to the same persons; hence these pas- 
sages Which speak of the Jews hearing and not believing, 
prove rather that vmets refers to Gentile Christians,—R.] 





because the vital fellowship with Christ is the 
pre-supposition for the ogpayo67vai, and faith is 
only the condition, the subjective means of ap- 
propriation. ‘Not in virtue of faith, but dy means 
of faith in virtue of what the word proffers to 
him who hears and what he apprehends” (Dz- 
LITZSCH), comes the new life in Christ. 

Iliorevoavrec may be understood, as in 
Rom. xiii. 11 of the act of acceptance (RUECKERT), 
or taken as —= dud tig mioTewc, as in ver. 7; did 
Tov aliwatoc avrov; iii. 12: dua tHe wloTewe abrov. 
Comp. Rom. y. 2; 1 Cor. iv. 15. [It is best 
taken absolutely.—R.] We may then say with 
Haruuss: the notion of the participle as to its 
temporal occurrence coincides with that of the 
finite verb. Mryerr ought not to separate and 
sever temporally hearing, believing, baptism, re- 
ception of the Holy Ghost, although dialectically 
they are to be sharply distinguished. 

[These aorist participles may express either 
contemporaneous or antecedent action. The 
latter relation seems to be most in accordance 
with the nature of the actions referred to. At- 
FrorD takes them asindicating the terminus a quo, 
rendering: since, from the time when ye heard, 
on your believing, remarking further that the 
participle is and is not contemporaneous with 
the verb: ‘‘it is not, inasmuch as in strict ac- 
curacy, faith preceded baptism, and baptism 
preceded the gift of the Spirit: but it is, inas- 
much as on looking back over a man’s course, the 
period of the commencement of his faith includes 
all its accidents and accompaniments.”—R. ] 

"EogpayioGyre is more closely defined by 
the context. It means in iv. 30; John iii. 33+ 
vi. 27; 2 Cor. i. 22, to seal, to confirm, as cgpayie 
(Rom. iv. 11; 1 Cor. ix. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 19) is the 
attesting seal. By means of the faith which is 
joined with your hearing, ye have been also 
sealed and certified in Christ; referring to ver. 
11: év@ kal éxAnpobnquer. The kAypwbxvar moves 
on to the og¢paytofjva: (CHRYSOsTOM); it is not 
evident, how this should be particularly true of 
the Gentile Christians, over against the Jewish 
Christians, among whom Paul reckoned himself.* 
There is not merely an intended inheritance and 
an attestation thereto conceded, but this is pre- 
sented with a certifying seal; since the heritage 
is in them, they in it, and it growing into them, 
they are themselves made sure as heirs, are con- 
firmed and certified in this possession. The im- 
mediate meaning is, that they have been assured 
of this grace for themselves; ‘‘ye have been 
assured by the Holy Ghost, as by a letter and 
seal” (RUECKERT), 

The change of person (jueic—byuseic) marks, 
that they have been attested in this possession for 
others also, strongly enough designated, to be 
recognized as companions. [This is equally 
true, if “we,” ‘‘you,” be referred to Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, for it was precisely the 
gift of the Holy Ghost (Acts x. 47; xi. 17), 
which demonstrated to Peter, that the Gentiles 
should be thus recognized.—R.] Tueopnynact: 
Gore eivat d#Aov, bre Geod gore Adyoc Kal KAjpoc. ) 





* (The sealing was the same in the case of both, but the 
antecedents of the Gentile Christians, the fact that they had 
no previous seal of God’s covenant, makes this prominent 
in their case, but this does not require us to find here any 
definite allusion to circumcision.—R.] 
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It is only a sequel and an inference, that they 
have been secured from future wrath, ruin, loss 
and condemnation.* The passive indicates an 
experience, which does not proceed from them- 
selves, is not developed out of them, but is the 
act of another, of God. All this is so natural 
and so accordant with the use of the word, which 
is a common one in the Old Testament, that there 
is no reason for supposing here an allusion to 
heathen customs, such as branding slaves with 
the name of their master (Fuarr), or the stigmata 
of idolatrous worship (Grorrus), or, because the 
letter is addressed to Ephesus, to the o¢payic of 
Diana (Amerius), or to Jewish circumcision 
(ScuorrrcEen, Werstein, THoLucK and others). 
Nor is it equivalent to: the salvation or inheri- 
tance (in RurcKER?) is sealed to you; since they 
themselves are attested documents. 

With the Spirit of promise, the holy 
One [16 mvebpate tTHG émayyediacg TO 
ayiq]|.—The dative 76 rv eb mare, marks that 
with which they have been sealed, certified; iv. 
30; &v @, wherein ‘ye are sealed unto the day 
of redemption,” denotes the fellowship with the 
Holy Ghost. The Spirit is here the attesting 
‘seal,’ that God affixes to those who in fellow- 
ship with Christ have heard His word and be- 
come believers: mvoretoavtec designates the sub- 
jective means,tT@ mvetmare the objective. In 
Rom. viii. 16, without the figure: ‘the Spirit 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the 
children of God.” [ With (E. V.) as indicating 
that the Holy Spirit is the seal, is preferable to 
by (At¥rorD, Exiicorr), which might imply that 
the Spirit was the Sealer ; God is the Sealer, we 
are the sealed, the Spirit is the Seal.—R. ] 

The phrase 7@ dyiw compels us to accept a 
reference to the Holy Spirit; it is added with 
emphasis, so as to guard against the mistake, 
that the spirit inherent in the promise was 
meant.¢ But because T7¢ éwmayyediac is em- 
phasized, it comes first; it is otherwise in John 
Vii. 57: Ev TH éoyaTn nuepe TH pEyaAy THe EopTie. 
Comp. Winer, p. 488 f. Of course we cannot 
take it as referring to special miraculous gifts 
of the Holy Ghost (Grorius, Esrius), as though 
only those thus endowed were assured of the 
adoption and inheritance. Nor does it refer to 
the donum sanctificationis (PrLagius, Romanists) 
since 7@ dyim denotes, not the effect, but the at- 
tribute of the Spirit. 

The genitive T7¢ érayyediac accordingly 
cannot possibly designate the promise as that in 
which tne Spirit is immanent, inheres, but refers 
to that the object of which is the Spirit, viz., the 
Holy Spirit. Bxznaun is excellent: per verdbum 
promissus erat spiritus sanctus; dato igitur spiritu 
sancto, ti., qui credidere verbo, obsignati sunt; et 
qui spiritum sanctum habent, omnem promissionem 
sibi prestitum iri sciunt. So most expositors: the 
promised Spirit.t ‘‘The promise of the Spirit” 





*[Hopas combines the three meanings: (1) To authenti- 
cate or confirm as genuine and true; (2) To mark as one’s 
property; (3) To render secure.—R..] j 5 

+|Mever well remarks that Paul wishes to give emphatic and 
solemn prominence to that by means of which the sealing 
takes place, and hence speaks with a corresponding pathos. 
This should be preserved in the English rendering as above 
(so ALFoRD).—R. | , é ‘ 

{ [Evuicorr: “The Spirit which came from, 7. e., was an- 
nounced, by promise.” Haprz: ‘The genitive is almost that 
ef ablation.” Meyer takes itas “a genitive of quality, desig- 


(Gal. iii. 14) is the promise which has the Spirit 
as its aim, or its object. The ‘promise’ here 
should not, however, be limited to’Christ’s last 
words (Luke xxiv. 49; Acts i. 4), as is done by 
BaumMGaRtTEN-CRusivs, nor yet to the Old Testa- 
ment promises (Joel iii. 1-5; Isa. xxxil. 15; 
xliv. 8; Ezek. xxxvi. 25; xxxix. 29), as Hanr- 
LESS supposes, following Curysosrom; it in- 
cludes both what is prophetical and apostolical 
(Luke xxiv. 44-47). The context definitely de- 
cides against the view, that the Spirit brings the 
promise, or that the notion of a testimonium red- 
dere, obsignare is found in the genitival connection 
(Turopuyiact [who, however, also gives this 
correct explanation: O7¢ é& émayyediac é0607.— 
R.] Catvin, Brza.) 


Ver. 14. Who is the earnest of our in- 
heritance ae éoTLvappaBov THC KAH- 
povouiacg yuav|.—Oc¢ refers logically to 76 
Treva, marking its personality, which the Apos- 
tle has in mind, constructio ad senswm), as Matth. 
xxvill. 19: ta &vy—abtroic; 2 John 2: Toic 
téxvorc—obc. Comp. WinER, p. 1388. [A better 
explanation of 6c, than the constructio ad sensum, 
is that of its agreement in gender with appaGav. 
So Mryrr, Atrorp, Exuicorr. (See WinER, p. 
157.) The last named remarks that ‘76 rvevpa 
in its most distinct personal sense is invariably 
used with the neuter relative.’’—R. ] It is not to be 
referred to Christ (Ponycarp); that is too re- 
mote (WinmRr, p. 149) and the sense will not ad- 
mit of it, since the Spirit is the appaBwv ; 2 Cor. 
i. 22: “¢ Who hath also sealed us, and given the 
earnest of the Spirit in our hearts” (v. 5). 


From the Hebrew })23) (Gen. xxxviii. 3, 17, 18, 


20)—pignus,* there probably arose through the ~ 
agency of Phoenician traders appaBov in Greck, 
arrhabo and arrha in Latin (without the fh also), 
with the sense of ‘‘ earnest-money,” the begin- 
ning of the payment which should take place in 
full afterwards. Hence Hesycurus :=rpddoya, 
CuRyYsostom: épo¢ Tov mavtd¢ ; JEROME: Arrabo 
future emtioni quasi quoddam testimonium et obliga- 
mentum datur. It is—anapy7 Tov mvebuaroc, Rom. 
viii. 23. 

What the Spirit promises to vouchsafe to us in 
the future, in eternity, is indicated by the geni- 
tive TH¢ KAHpOVOmlacg BUOY, “of our in- 
heritance.”’ The inheritance which is the neces- 
sary consequence of sonship (Rom. vili. 17 ; Gal. 
iv. 7) is an eternal one (Gal. iii. 18; Heb. ix. 15; 
comp. v. 5; Col. iii. 24). Thus then believers 
obtain the certainty that they are heirs and have 
an inheritance in eternity, not through an as- 
surance from without, but chiefly through the 
reality of the possession, not at once in its entire 
extent, but in an earnest (HARuEss). ‘‘ Our” 
includes the Apostle, his readers and all Chris- 
tendom (1 Cor. ii. 12), because it stands at the 
end of the paragraph, not Gentile and Jewish 
Christians (StirR, SCHENKEL and others. ) 





nating the promise as a characteristic of the Holy Spirit.” 
ALFORD would retain the article in English; “the Spirit of the 
promise.”—R. } 1 

* [Pignus, pledge, differs from arra, earnest; the former is 
restored when the contract has been performed, the latter is 
a part of the purchase money. The custom of paying “ carnest- 
money” obtains still in legal transactions, but more espe- 
cially in the popular usage of most nations.—R.] 
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Unto the redemption of his purchased 
possession, unto the praise of his glory, 
ele adrohbtpwolvy THO WeEplToLHoewc, 
elc éxarvov THe O6Ey¢ avTov.—These two 
qualifying phrases, introduced by the same pre- 
position, are to be taken as parallel, the first re- 
ferring to the olyective aim of the church of God, 
the second to the subjective aim of the redeemed 
member (ScHENKEL). Comp. vers. 6, 12. Hence 
avrov is to be joined to tepimoigoewc as 
wellas to d6é%¢ (Mryur, Hormann), who how- 
ever in Schriftbeweis, Il. 2, p. 28, understands 
it of Christ, when it obviously refers to God the 
Father, (ScuzNKEL). The preposition cic marks 
a goal, which is nearer at hand, more definitely 
described in the phrase ‘‘the earnest of our in- 
heritance,” than in ‘‘ye were sealed,” so that 
the connection with the relative clause is more 
natural than to pass over it back to the verb of 
the main clause, ver. 138 (Mryer, [ Hopes, Euri- 
cott] and others). Thus the explanation of 
droabtpoog as 7 TéAea is required. [That is, 
as in chap. iv. 80; Rom. viii. 23 (comp. my note 
in loco) the full final redemption, the accomplish- 
ment of all that is included in the word (Ax- 
FoRD).—R.] The context, however, gives a 
further definition with T7¢ weptmwolrgoewc 
(avrov.) 

Ileputoveiv=to cause something to remain, to 
let remain, to deliver ; mepuroveiofar, to cause to 
remain for one’s self, hence to acquire, to gain. 
The substantive therefore—acquisition, posses- 
sion. In 2 Thess. v. 9: ei¢ reperolnow owrnpias } 
2 Thess. ii. 14: ele mepriroinow ddéyc, it i8 ac- 
quisition as the genitives indicate; 1 Pet. ii. 9: 
Aad el¢ repirolnow, it is evidently possession 
(comp. Matth. iii. 17; Acts xx. 28; Isa. xliii. 


21), hence=1720 as the people of Israel were 


termed, which is elsewhere designated by mepzot- 
owoc (Exod. xix. 6; Deut. vii. 6; xiv. 2; xxvi. 
18, Aade reprobovoc, LXX. and Tit. ii. 14), peculiwm 
Dei. Hence the “redemption” applies to God’s 
possession, to the people already acquired by 
Him, and cannot be the first redeeming act, ‘the 
forgiveness of sins” (ver. 7; Col. i.14; Rom. 
iii. 24), by which the people are acquired, but 
must be the completed work, to which the Holy 
Ghost, as earnest, pledge, points and leads. So 
most expositors from THEoPHYLACT (0% tvéc 
éomev Teplmoinote Kai KTHoLg Kal Teplovoia Beov) and 
CEcuMENIUS (61a 7d mepitrorqoacbar tuac Tov Oedv) 
to Erasmus andthe latest time. Hence eil¢ is 
not=éwe, usque ad (Morus), nor aroAbrpworg = 
mors, liberatio a malo (Morus), nor is the genitive 
Thc TeptTolnoewc a designation of the effect 
(Lurwer: to our redemption, that we become 
His possession; Stiur: to the redemption, that 
we become and because we are His possession. ) 

[It rarely occurs that a passage presenting a 
number of difficulties is interpreted with so 
great an approach to unanimity as in this case. 
Modern English and American commentators, 
almost without an exception take the same view 
as Braunn. Stier, among the Germans, does 
not reject it, but puts other meanings upon the 
passage as usual. Eapim gives his Trinitarian 
division as follows: ‘The Father seals believers, 
and His glory is the last end; in the Son they 
are sealed, and their redemption is His work; 





while the Spirit ‘which proceedeth’ from the 
Father, and is sent by the Son—is the Seal and 
Earnest.” — For a very full discussion of the 
word repiroinoc, see HARLESS, whose comments 
have largely contributed in producing the una- 
nimity respecting this passage among modern 
interpreters.—R. | 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The importance of the doctrine of predestina- 
tion. The Apostle speaks in great emotion, as is 
unmistakably shown by the remarkably com- 
plicated structure of his sentences, and with 
special emphasis, as the repetition and strength 
of his expressions (vers. 4, 5, 9, 11) equally 
prove. CHEMNITZ says, in a sermon on. Matth. 
xxii. (in FRanx’s Theologie der Form. Concord., 
iv. 268): ‘‘ Therefore (on account of the contests 
arising out of the doctrine of election) it has oc- 
curred to some, that we ought not to preach at 


‘all to Christians in the church about the fore- 


knowledge and choice of God, because it is 
dangerous to both sides, as it is said, leading 
either to security or despair; but because God 
has revealed this very doctrine to us so often 
and in so many parts of the Scripture, we must 
not put it under the table, may not and should 
not say, that it is unprofitable, obnoxious or in- 
jurious, yet we must so look into it, as not to 
run too far or climb too high, but have and hold 
in all simplicity the true understanding and pro- 
per use thereof.” [It may well be added, that 
such use is for Christians alone (ver. 5: ‘us’’), 
and that this use will lead on the one hand to 
trustful security in view of the fixedness of God’s 
purpose, on the other hand to profound humility 
in view of the entire freedom of God’s choice 
irrespective of our merit. Others may, nay some 
must speculate on this subject, but they find no 
solution of this problem save so far as God’s 
word gives one; and this solution can be fully 
apprehended only by a believing soul; it is 
above logic and philosophy, and even technical 
theology, even as on many subjects, and these 
the most important, the heart is a better teacher 
than the head. Still even the most advanced 
Christian, seeing that God’s word alone gives 
any solution, may well say with the martyr 


Ridley: ‘‘In these matters I am so fearful, that 


I dare not speak further ; yea almost none other- 
wise than the text does, as it were, lead me by 
the hand” (from Eapiz).—R.} 

2. The starting-point. It must by no means 
be overlooked, that the Apostle first expresses 
in praise the consciousness of salvation, though in 
a summary way, and then passes to predestina- 
tion. Even the transition (‘‘even as he chose 
us”) does not place predestination in the first 
rank; it only marks the actual relation, and that 
the possession of salvation becomes our portion 
according to the election and fore-ordination; yet 
it still remains true, that from the consciousness 
of salvation we should look into the eternal will 
of God, and be lifted up to it. This is done in 
the confession of the Lutheran church, Form. 
Concord., article xi. In that symbol we begin 
with sin and the natural powers of man (i. ii.), 
then follows Justification and its consequences 
(ill. iv.), next the means of grace in the Word 
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and the Lord’s Supper (v. vi. vii.); to these are 
joined the Christological articles (viii. ix.), and 
De ceremoniis ecclesiasticts (x.) seems to form the 
conclusion, But last of all there is added further: 
De xterna predestinatione et electione Dei. See 
Frank, Theologie, i. 48; iv. 188. The Reformed 
in their confessions (Basle, Belgic, Westminster, 
Helvetic and others) proceed from the specula- 
tive idea of God, which is neither Pauline, bibli- 
cal, nor advisable. [This objection as regards 
abstractness does not hold against the Heidelberg 
Catechism. Still the Lutheran symbols go to the 
opposite extreme. That the order in the Re- 
formed confessions is Pauline, Dr. Braune un- 
consciously admits in the order he himself 
adopts in these notes (ver. 4 follows ver. 3 very 
closely, be it observed). If it be Pauline, it is 
Scriptural, though this Apostle is not alone in 
putting God and His will so prominently in ad- 
vance. As to its advisableness: some minds 
demand the Reformed order, which is at all 
events that of logical statement, of systematic 
theology. Others object to it, but the great 
difficulty is not met by any change of position. 
If we claim that believing hearts, ‘blessed with 
all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in 
Christ,’”’ alone are competent for the discussion, 
we have claimed all that our section warrants us 
in doing. Let each systematize as he will; we 
cannot make God’s truth dependent on the order 
of our symbols. Let us be charitable,since some 
minds are so constituted as to accept or even 
demand Calvinism, and others prefer to take the 
difficulty in another form. Let each hold, in- 
deed, that God’s truth is objective truth inde- 
pendent of our subjective statements, and hope 
for the time when a higher synthesis will recon- 
cile what seems now to be contradictory, all the 
more because neither Calvinism nor Arminianism 
has solved the problem presented in this chapter, 
though one may in its efforts embrace more of 
the facts of the rule of grace and providence than 
the other. Comp. the Docér. Notes on Rom. ix. in 
the Bible-work.—R. ] 

3. The object of the predestination is set forth in 
“us” (vers. 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 12, 14) and “you” 
(ver. 13), and in such a way that no ground for 
the predestination is to be found in those pre- 
destinated, hence nothing indicates a limitation 
of it. It is rather to be extended as widely as sin 
reaches, and the ‘‘forgiveness of sins” (ver. 7) 
is necessary, and the hearing of ‘‘the word of 
truth, the gospel of salvation’”’ (ver. 13) is de- 
signed to extend. Hence the whole human race 
is the object of the predestination, and as the 
words ‘‘we”’ and ‘‘you” require, not in a mass, 
but down to each individual. This is entirely 
in accordance with 1 Tim. ii. 4 (mavrac avOpo- 
rouc béiet owbpvac), with the Lord’s word, John lil. 
16 (7ydrnoev 6 Oed¢ TOV Kéopov), and the saying of 
Peter (2 Peter iii. 9: un Bovadpevdc Teac amoléo- 
Oat, GAAG wavrag eic peTdvorav Xwpijoat). It is pre- 
cisely the section before us which marks the 
Divine will of mercy as directed towards all. 
We must maintain the universality of grace, UNI- 
VuRSALIS VOLUNTAS Dut, quod non tantum predi- 
calio poenitentia, verum etiam promissio evangelit 
sit wniversalis, hoc est, ad omnes homines pertineat 
(Form. Cone. xi. 28). The word rdvra¢ (1 Tim. 
ii. 4) cannot be explained by cwjusvis status atque 


conditionis homines, tam illustres ac potentes in mun- 
do, quam obscuros (PiscatTor), neither can we 
understand under xéoyov (Jno. iii. 16) the elect, 
on the ground that God never loved the damned 
(Buz), nor limit mavrac (2 Pet. iii. 9) by nempe 
credentes (Piscaror). Thus the Form. Cone. 
(xi. 28); et quidem Deus illo suo consilio—non 
tantum in genere salutem suorum procuravit, verum 
etiam OMNES ET SINGULAS PERSONAS electorwm— 
prescivit—eligit (comp. ibid. 3 54). The Lutheran 
confession, it is true, besides the universality of 
the grace of God notes also with a reference ta 
this section a particularity of the election of grace, 
of which not all, good and bad, are the objects, 
but only the children of God: MreRna vero 
ELECTIO se% PREDESTINATIO DEI AD SALUTEM non 
simul ad bonos et ad malos pertinet, sed tantum ad 
fjilios Dei, qui ad xternam vitam consequendam electi 
et ordinati sunt, priusquam mundi fundamenta ja- 
cerentur (xi. 5). Accordingly we should reject 
here the double predestination to salvation and 
damnation, which from the first was taught by 
Luruer and Mrnancournon (following Avaus- 
TINE, who, however, expressed himself very 
prudently and only in an infra-lapsarian sense, 
and GorrscHALk in the ninth century with his 
duplex sive gemina predestinatio), but in an infra- 
lapsarian sense, maintained however by Zwin- 
GLE (see Haun, Stud. u. Krit., 1837, pp. 765- 
805) and CaLvIN in a supralapsarian sense, and 
revived by the Jansenism of the Catholic Church 
in the 17th century, and by E. W. Krummacuer 
in our day, and also the doctrine of Samunn Hvu- 
BERS, that God has in His Son ordained and 
elected each and every man to eternal life (see 
FRANK, iv. pp. 165, 281 ff., HacmnBacu in JZer- 
209’s Real-Hne., vi. p. 298 ff.), a doctrine which 
ScHLEIERMACHER repeats in his discussion of the 
doctrine of election (Werke Theol. ii. p. 398 f.) 
and in his Glaubenslehre (3119, 2), and also the 
view of Hormann (Schriftbeweis, i. p. 257 ff.), fol- 
lowed by LutHarpr (Compendium der Dogmatik, 
p. 85), which denies the reference of the decree 
of grace to a definite number. [Dr. Braune 
seems to avoid a definite statement. Whatever 
may be deduced from the other passages referred 
to, Paul.here declares that individual persons are 
chosen by God, predestinated unto adoption. 
How many those persons are is a question which 
when asked of the Son of God led only to per- 
sonal exhortation. Who they are, manifests it- 
self only in the exercise of faith, though even 
this is not always manifest to others (nor, as in 
the case of infants, is this a decisive test). Prac- 
tically, the question is respecting our personal 
appropriation of the blessings of redemption, 
which are according as (xa0éc, ver. 4) the elec- 
tion. Logically and theologically, the fact that 
some are partakers of blessing and others not, 
when taken in connection with the statement of 
vers. 4, 5, leads to the conclusion, that of God’s 
free will some have been chosen and others not 
chosen. The negation is, however, all that any 
ought to deduce from our passage. The difficul- 
ties arising from this conclusion cannot be fully 
met save by a heart so trustful in its affection to 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, as 
to know, it to be right because He has so or- 
dered. The same difficulty meets us in God’s 
providential dealings, aye, in the workings of 
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His natural laws, for as a brilliant author has 
well said: ‘Nature is a terrible Calvinist.” 
Paul concerns himself here only with the posi- 
tive side, which presents but one difficulty, viz. 
that of fully responding in love to the gracious 
fact.—R. ] re: 

4. The Subject of the predestination is God, the 
Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
(ver. 3), and that, too, in His “love” (ver. 4) 
according to ‘“‘the good pleasure of His will” 
(vers. 5, 9), or ‘the purpose of Him who work- 
eth all things after the counsel of His will” 
(ver. 11); reference being made to His “grace” 
(ver. 11), and ‘the mystery of His will” (ver. 
9) being recognized as the subject of the revela- 
tion. A duplex state in God Himself is by no 
means indicated, but rather excluded. In Him 
there are not two wills, one revealed, according 
to which God wills the salvation of all men, and 
another secret (vcculta tla et metuenda volun- 
tas Dei ordinantis suo consilio, quos et quales predi- 
catzx et oblate misericordix capaces et participes esse 
velit), nor do His mercy and justice exist merely 
beside each other, the latter respecting the damned 
and the former the elect. It is not that God is 
gracious, and at the same time just, or just and 
yet gracious, but in that He provides a satisfac- 
tion for His justice, He is gracious, and because 
He will satisfy His grace, He appeases His jus- 
tice, so that justice as satisfied is the ground of 
grace, and grace as to be satisfied is the ground 
for the satisfaction of justice (Frank, iv. 191). 
The secret will is not here asserted beside the 
revealed, nor can the secret will detract aught 
from the revealed; the latter, ‘‘as the real, un- 
limitedly efficient ” will, stands ‘‘constantly over 
against the apparently contradicting secret” will 
and ‘conditions and controls” ‘‘the reality of 
the secret will.” <‘*A secret will 2 abstracto, 
not having at the same time in itself as substan- 
tial elements the substantial determinations of 
the revealed will, does not exist” (FRANK, iv. 
pp. 198-200). <‘‘The Scriptures, however, teach, 
that the Providence of God has not such a man- 
ner and meaning as if a master cook ‘determines 
he will strangle some of the pheasants lying be- 
fore him and let others fly, a figure Gerson uses, 
but predestination comprises in itself totwm de- 
cretum redemptions, vocationis, justificationis, guber- 
nutionis et glorificationis, as Paul throughout the 
first chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians thus 
treats and expounds this doctrine in detail” 
(Cummyitz in Franx). The omnipotence and 
executive energy of God is conditioned and 
bound by His will, by His Nature, as well as by 
the regulations He has Himself established, 
which will be spoken of hereafter (notes 6, 7, 8). 
It is not the Absolute in itself, nor yet the purely 
Absolute One, but the self-conditioning Uncondi- 
tioned One. Accordingly the Scriptures and 
the Lutheran Confession distinguish from the 
predestinatio Dei ad salutem, taken as identical 
with the electio, the prescientia Dei, according to 
which He previdet et novit etiam mala, sed non ea 
ratione, quasi Dei voluntas propitia illa sit, ut fiant 
(Form. Conc. xi. 6); principiwm autem et causa 
mali non sit ipsa Dei prexscientia, Deus enim non creat, 
procurat, efficit aut operatur malum, sed neque illud 
Juvat aut promovet (Ibid. 7). 

[The theory of the self-conditioning of God is 
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a favorite one with many German theologians. 
Such self-conditioning may be assumed as the 
basis of creation, especially the creation of free 
moral agents, but the mystery yet remains: an 
Almighty God from whose freedom none of His 
creatures dare detract aught, and moral, yet sin- 
ful, men, from whose freedom of will God will 
detract nothing. If foreknowledge be assumed 
as the basis of the predestination, the difficulty 
is increased: “If God foresaw this faith and 
holiness, then these qualities were either self- 
created, or were to be bestowed by Himself; if 
the former, the grace of God is denied, and if 
the latter, the question turns upon itself—what 
prompted God to give them the faith and holi- 
ness which He foresaw they should possess” 
(Eapse). Braune only hints at this explanation, 
however. Sir Wm. Hamitvon’s “ Philosophy of 
the Unconditioned ” encounters the problem* ag 
directly as Calvinism. Assuming as we must 
that ‘‘God’s grace fits men for heaven, but men 
by unbelief prepare themselves for hell,” we 
still insist: that St. Paul here teaches the entire 
freedom of choice on the part of God, that choice 
being in accordance with the nature of the Soy- 
reign Chooser; and at the same time in ver. 13 
assumes the free faith on the part of those ad- 
dressed, while the state of blessing which moves 
his thanksgiving is expressly said to be in ac- 
cordance with the choice of God. So much a 
fair exegesis allows, as Dr. Braune himself ad- 
mits in his exegetical notes. ‘‘ Whether this 
doctrine be identified with Pagan Stoicism or 
Mohammedan fatalism, and be rudely set aside, 
and the world placed under the inspection of an 
inert omniscience; or whether it be modified as 
to its end, and be declared to be privilege, and 
not holiness; or as to its foundation, and that 
be alleged to be not gratuitous and irrespective 
choice, but foreseen merit and goodness; or as 
to its subjects, and they be affirmed to be not in- 
dividuals, but communities; or as to its result, 
and it be reckoned contingent, and not absolute; 
or whether the idea of election be diluted into 
mere preferential choice: ”—‘‘such hypotheses 
leave the central difficulty still unsolved, and 
throw us back on the unconditioned and undi- 
vided sovereignty of Him ‘of whom, to whom, 
and through whom are all things,’—all whose 
plans and purposes wrought out in the Church, 
and designed to promote His glory, have been 
conceived in the vast and incomprehensible soli- 
tudes of His own eternity.” —KHapin.—R. ] 

5. The end of the predestination is defined ina 
threefold way : 

a. Hor the predestinated: ‘‘unto adoption” (ver. 








* (EADIE, whose notes on this subject are as judicious as 
they are apt, quotes from Sir Wm. Hamilton (Discussions, etc. 
p. 598): “* It is here shown to be as irrational as irreligious, 
on the ground of haman understanding, to deny, either, on 
the one hand, the fore-knowledge, predestination, and free 
grace of God, or, on the other, the free will of man; that 
we should believe both, and both in unison, though unable to 
comprehend even either apart. This philosophy proclaims 
with St. Augustine, and Augustine in his maturest writings: 
—‘If there be not free grace in God, how can He save the 
world? and if there be not free will in man, how can the 
world by God be judged?’ (Ad Valentinum, Epist.214.) Or, 
as the same doctrine is perhaps expressed even better by St. 
Bernard: ‘ Abolish free will and there is nothing to be saved: 
abolish free grace, and there is nothing wherewithal to save.’ 
(De Gratia et Libero Arbttrio.)”’ See the list of authors of 
all opinions given by EapDIg, pp, 28, 29.—R.] 
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5), in which “redemption, the forgiveness of 
sins”’ (vers. 7, 14) are given to them in grace 
(‘His grace which He freely bestowed upon us,” 
ver. 6), so that they as the “possession” of 
God (ver. 14) become partakers of the inheri- 
tance (ver. 11), of the salvation which the gos- 
pel brings (ver. 13) and “holy and without 
blame’ (ver. 4). 

b. For the entire world, in the history of which 
through various periods of development (* dis- 
pensation of the fulness of times,” ver! 10), it is 
accomplished: ‘to gather up together all things 
in Christ.’ 

e. For God the Lord: ‘unto the praise of the 
glory of His grace” (ver. 6), ‘‘unto the praise 
of His glory” (vers. 12, 14). The aim is ac- 
cordingly as much moral as religious, and as 
much individually-personal as world-historical. The 
synthesis of the moral and religious factors, 
which is in the main peculiar to the Sacred 
Scriptures (SCHENKEL), appears all the more 
prominently here, as the emphatic ¢éi¢ éraiwov is 
at once both religious and moral. The same is 
true of the glory of God and the blessedness of 
man, and so much so that it is not correct to af- 
firm that the glory of God and it alone is “the 
final and most exalted end of the creation and 
redemption of the world” (ScuEnKzt). 

What is world-historical must be combined 
with what is personal, the individual life with 
the whole; it is however unmistakable, that the 
relation of the creature to the Creator is ar- 
ranged in order to regulate the demeanor of the 
former, and that the whole is wrought upon by 
the individual parts becoming the object of ac- 
tivity, as these are wrought upon through the 
whole, and thus the totality is brought to com- 
pletion. 

6. The Mediator is Christ, “our Lord and 
Saviour” (ver. 3), ‘the Beloved” (ver. 6), and 
it is “through His blood” (ver. 7) thus in con- 
formity to His eternal Person and His relation to 
God, as well as according to His atoning and re- 
deeming sufferings in time. AMternaigitur preedes- 
tinalio m Christo et nequaquam extra mediatorem 
Christum consideranda est (Form. Cone. xi. 65). 
Since then God, who is the Father of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, the Beloved, formed 
the decree of redemption in Christ, He must be 
conceived of as existing before the purpose, and 
hence the Person of Christ as that eternal per- 
son, in whom the Father chose us, as He created 
us in Him despite the foreseen fall. Accord- 
ingly Christ is the causa meritoria of our election, 
both of the purpose and its accomplishment, to 
which latter the suffering of death, mentioned 
in ver. 7, especially refers. Although the Re- 
formed agree with the Lutherans in formal state- 
ment on this point, all their symbols describing 
the election of grace as taking place in Christo 
and propter Christum, yet they deviate from 
scriptural truth, in regarding Him as the object 
of the predestination: wt ipse quoque éxdrexrdc 
(Helvet. Conf. V.), and not as fundamentum ipsam 
electionem precedens, not as causa meritoria. So 
that they not only refer with propter Christum to 
the idea of satisfaction, which should not be the 
causa impulsiva, rather merely the condition 
chosen by God for the actualization of the pre- 
flestination in eternal blessedness, but also with 
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in Christo wish to designate only the medium of 
the accomplishment. According to this view 
only for those elected by God’s mercy is there a 
Christ and an atoning death, and it cannot be 
perceived whence there should then arise any 
necessity of the atoning act of redemption for 
the satisfaction of Divine wrath; for the grace 
has not to be rendered possible, but the deter- 
mined gracious purpose has only to be carried 
out. Comp. ScHnecKenBuRGER, Vergleichende 
Darstellung, I. p. 192 ff.; Franx, IV. p. 192 ff. 
[It is scarcely fair to take the strongly partisan 
work of HerpracEr (formula Consensus Helveti- 
ca, 1675, see Biblework, Romans, pp. 191, 192) 
as a representative of the Reformed Confessions 
on this point. There has been, since the days 
of the Reformation, a tendency in the Reformed 
Church to bald forensic statements on this point, 
but to-day the full significance of the phrase: 
‘in Christ,” is perhaps better understood than 
ever before.—R. | 

7. The means of grace in carrying out the de- 
cree of redemption the Apostle indicates with 
yvopioac, <‘ having made known” (ver. 9), and 
calls them also: ‘‘the word of truth, the Gospel 
of your salvation” (ver. 13). To neither desig- 
nation of the Divine word is there attached any 
limitation as respects the sphere of its effect, 
while the genitives describe rather, partly (‘ of 
truth’) an efficient truth, calculated for all, as 
the purport of this word, partly (‘‘ of your sal- 
vation”’) the power and effect, which it bears in 
itself and exercises. At all events we should 
maintain, as respects this chapter, what is said 
in the Form. Conc. xi. 16, 29, 83 (where the 
German version has ‘‘verleiht,”’ the Latin ex- 
pressing it more weakly: Jlargiri vult, though 
meaning quite as much): For it should not be 
thought, that God spoke thus: Externally 
through the word I ¢eall all of you, to whom I 
give my word, into my kingdom, but in my heart 
Ido not intend it for all, but only for a certain 
few; for it is my will, that the greater part of 
those whom I thus call through my word should 
not be enlightened and converted, but be and re- 
main condemned, although I declare otherwise 
respecting them in the invitations of my word. 
“« Hoc enim esset Deo contradictorias voluntates af- . 
jingere”’ (xi. 24). [This is the old difficulty in 
another form. It is a difficulty of fact, too. 
For a large portion of those who have the word 
of God intheir hands and hear it, even while it 
is the Gospel of salvation to those who sit beside 
them, are “not enlightened and converted.” 
Why not? The question is not a merely theo- 
retical one, but comes out of agonized hearts 
often enough. An answer which charges God 
with folly, or which accepts His purpose as 
thwarted, will not satisfy the heart, however 
theologians may philosophize: the resting place 
in this strait, as in all others, isin God. ‘He 
worketh all things after the counsel of His will” 
—hbut is ‘‘the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.””—R. ] 

8. The condition of the saving effect of these 
means the Apostle marks with dxotoartec, to 
which he adds with emphasis kai miorevoavtec 
(ver. 13), and with mponAmixérac év TH XpwoTo. 
The Formula of Concord aptly states these 
thoughts (xi. 17): Decrevit etiam se spiritu sanctu 
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suo per verbum annuntiatum auditione perceptum et 
memoris commendatum velle in nobis efficacem esse, 
et corda ad veram penitentiam agendam inflectere et 
vera fide conservare. There is at least nothing to 
be derived from these propositions in favor of 
the Synergism of Melanchthon and his followers. 
The word of God develops in the hearer that 
power which he has placed in it, and in this 
power he apprehends, being himself first appre- 
hended, what is bidden him, and thus gains hope 
and confidence through the power of the word 
which has become vital and active in him. But 
it is indicated definitely enough that man can 
resist; he is not forced to hear and accept what 
is proclaimed, nor to believe in it and hope in it. 
Since God will save only in Christ, and only 
through the Word will create faith and hope in 
Him, this does not accord with the statement of 
the Reformed and the Predestinarians, that God 
wills nothing which He does not do. If the Ni- 
nevites could avert His punitive will by repent- 
ance, so His gracious will may be thwarted 
through resistance. This is Scriptural truth, and 
it is confirmed by Christian experience, which 
knows of no necessity for obeying the will of 
God, but too well of a possibility of resisting it 
(Frank, IV. p. 205). The gratia trresistibilis of 
AUGUSTINE is a fiction arising from an abstract 
conception of the purely Absolute. The uncon- 
ditioned yet self-conditioning Personality of God 
does not will, as the predestinarians think that 
He wills, but with a self-restraining almighti- 
ness within the sphere of redemption, so that 
salvation is not gained without His will, but the 
proffered salvation is lost through man’s own 
fault against His earnest gracious will, which 
He offers in His Word. Both must be main- 
tained: God has willingly given men of His will 
and conditioned Himself, in placing conditions 
before men in the hearing and believing of His 
Word, and man has the power of continued re- 
sistance, so that an entire apocatastasis of all 
things, the ultimate salvation of all, although 
God’s revealed will points thereto, is scarcely 
conceivable, as Origen, SCHLEINRMACHER and 
others suppose. A final resistance is to be main- 
tained as possible, Nirascu, System, p. 416. 
. 9. Assurance of election is definitely pointed out 
in vers. 13, 14: ‘*ye were sealed with the Spirit 
of promise, the Holy One, who is the earnest of 
our inheritance,” and although in consequence 
of faith (moreboavtec), still on the ground of the 
promise of the Holy Ghost and the resulting be- 
stowal of the same—in the means of grace, the 
word, and baptism (which, though not expressed, 
is to be understood) and through which Christ’s 
merit, that is and suffices for all, is attributed to 
us. On the ground of the certainty, that God’s 
word is true, that God has loved the world, that 
Christ has died for the sins of the whole world, 
and that God has called you also, must have 
called you, because He has loved you in Christ, 
and I have been baptized, accepted as a child, 
endowed with the Holy Ghost, renewed, regene- 
rated, even though it be but germinally, poten- 
tially, I am certain of my election before the 
foundation of the world, and my inheritance in 
eternity. [Rightly enough the doctrine of elec- 
tion is for the comfort of believers, but they will 
derive far more comfort from a more definite 








conception of the matter. If ‘baptismal re- 
generation” is a ground for the assurance of 
election, then many thus assured are not sancti- 
fied in this world, and such an assurance is not 
likely to further such a result. The Augusti- 
nian view is here the practical one.—R. | 

10. The possibility of apostasy is indicated by 
the phrase ‘‘unto the redemption of the pur- 
chased possession.” It marks chiefly the goal 
to which the Holy Ghost, as “‘ earnest of our in- 
heritance,”’ points. But the Christian has the 
consciousness, that his life-development is an 
ethical, not a physical, process, that he can with- 
draw himself, can resist the Divine will, can fall 
and fall away too. God will preserve us to the 
end and complete His work on and in us, si modo 
non ipsi nus ab eo avertamus (Form. Cone., xi. 32, 
75). Hence the warnings in the hortatory part 
of this Epistle (chap. iv.-vi), Comp. Heb. vi. 4— 
6, where the fall of the regenerate is assumed, 
and only the return of such is called impossible. 
Accordingly there inheres in the reference to 
election and the possession of salvation a strong 
means of incitement to sanctification, on the 
ground and in virtue of the existing ethical 
matter of fact in faith, [An “earnest” is 
generally a safeguard against failure to fulfil 
the agreement, nor does the preposition ei¢ (ver. 
14), rendered ‘‘until” in the E. V., indicate any 
possibility of failure, but rather with its strong 
final sense, and that too in parallelism with 
‘unto the praise of his glory,” implies the very 
opposite. The doctrine of the perseverance of 
the saints stands or falls with that of personal 
predestination, and both are parts of the theolo- 
gical system, which makes ‘ His glory” the chief 
end.—R. | 

11. Concluding remark. A mystery remains 
here until eternity. It is analogous toa mzracle, 
which is not such in the sight of God nor of the 
redeemed any longer, but only for those in lower 
stages. Thus it is with the mystery of God’s 
will, which is ever dissolving and in the higher 
degrees of revelation becomes ever more mani- 
fest. The completion of revelation like that of 
the inheritance lies beyond this world. Hence 
we have not contradictions,* that inhere in the 
Scripture or the truth, but only those which be- 
long to human statement, and are such to our 
understanding. Let us then be humble! [This 
is the best guard against dogmatism. Especially 
let those who hold those views of Divine Sover- 
eignty which are most humbling learn the les- 
son !—R. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Begin always with thanksgiving to God, and 
neither forget nor overlook the benefits He has 
conferred upon you; but above all consider the 
spiritual gifts with which He has blessed you and 
yours.—The beginning, middle, and end of the 
Christian life, or its ground, path and goal, is 
the praise and adoration of God. Before God 
created men, He willed that they should be His 
children; it is just in being or becoming God’s 





* [The position to be taken is not that the future will recon- 
cile propositions which are contradictory, but which seem to 
be contradictory, the whole question transcending the limits 
of human thought.—R..] 
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children, that we foster the human in us, and 
we should be Christians, in order to be really 
men. Te who does not fully become a man, is no 
proper Christian or child of God. The ultimate 
end of God is His glory; this is attained, when 
we become holy and blameless. He wills His 
glory only in our blessedness; the Father’s 
honor is linked with the children’s blessedness. — 
Everything is to be traced back to the will of 
God: what is manifest, revealed, experienced is 
the guide into the secrecy of God and His will; 
we must let ourselves be led from His revealed 
will into His secret will.—God accomplishes His 
will, but only according to the purpose of His 
will; hence not in a physical, chemical, ‘natu- 
ral” process, but in an ethical life-process of 
men created after His image and for sonship with 
Him does He effect the desired and determined 
redemption of the same.—In Christ, the Beloved, 
is the counsel of salvation formed, in Christ it is 
to be carried out, and in such a way that Christ 
dies for the sake of sinners as a sacrifice of recon- 
ciliation, as an atoning sacrifice, and with the 
forgiveness of sins is begun that redemption, 
which leads to the throne and heart of God, since 
the Spirit of God works on our spirit, and His 
work not being in vain, confirms us in sonship, 
in regeneration and renewal even unto the in- 
heritance. The process is from above to beneath, 
then from within to without, in order to lead 
from the depths up on high. 
the Divine will is not in itself an incomprehensi- 
ble, inconceivable enigma, entirely uncompre- 
hended; it is only a mystery for us, rising so 
far above us, who cannot fathom its depth nor 
measure its infinitude, considering the majesty 
and the kindness of the same. For our reason 
it isa mystery; not contrary to, but above our 
reason; the reason of man and of God are two 
very different things. The mystery of the Di- 
vine will is only the manifestation of what is 
conditioned, limited, finite and imperfect in our 
knowledge, which bears to what in itself is clearest 
of all the same relation as the eyes of night birds 
to bright daylight. It is a proof of a Divine re- 
velation, if we seem, when confronted with His 
will and truth, to be transferred toa shoreless 
sea, a fathomless depth. That is at once the 
mystery and the revelation of God. Without 
revelation knowest thou nothing of God, canst 
know nothing of Him; whoever rejects the reve- 
lation in Christ, in the sacred Scriptures, rejects 
also the science of God Himself; to him the 
mystery of God ever becomes a riddie without 
solution, while the Christian ever knows and feels 
it with greater joy. Itis not unreasonable to 
believe on the mystery in God, since this dis- 
appears ever more and more; like children, we 
grow into the truth which was at first so mys- 
terious.—As Christ is the point of beginning for 
the Father’s gracious decree in eternity, so He is 
the middle-point of its accomplishment in his- 
tory, and the terminal point in its consumma- 
tion.—All things, the creation of heaven and 
earth, the maintenance and administration of the 
world are subordinate and subservient to the 
counsel of God’s grace respecting our redemption 
in Christ: the Father is concerned for His chil- 
dren, not for His servants and His possessions ; 
these are employed and rightly placed, when the 
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children are cared for.—The word of revelation 
must be proclaimed and accepted: this. is the 
chief duty of men ordered by God.—Here be- 
lievers have no lack of germs, beginnings, 
earnest; but fruit, completion, full payment 
come not here, but above. 

Srarke:—The wealth of the elect is incon- 
ceivable, indescribable, incomparable.—See the 
final point of this election of grace, and its 
tokens too. Prove yourselves thereby, ye Chris- 
tians!—Believers have sonship with God through 
Christ, not from their own worthiness: it brings 
with it the noblest treasures, yes, the eternal 
inheritance.—The forgiveness of sins isthe most 
glorious fruit of Christ’s redemption; it is the 
basis of all other benefits: for where it is, there 
is life and blessedness.—The fountain of grace 
will never be drained, but is and remains inex- 
haustible, so that of its fulness we receive grace 
for grace.—Christ is the true ladder whose top 
touches heaven and its end the earth, thus link- 
ing and binding heaven and earth, God and men. 
Let him, who will be united to God, hold to 
Christ.—Angels and men stand again in friend- 
ship through Christ. Hence Christ is concerned 
with the angels, not that He must gain something 
for them of which they do not stand in need, but 
that they may have friendship again with men, 
when these again attain to grace.—The work of 
our election and salvation is full of wisdom, be- 
cause it has taken place according to the counsel 
of Him who is wisdom itself; itis pure grace, 
because it appertains to an inheritance; infalli- 
ble, because it is founded on the purpose of the 
Almighty; full of righteousness, because all 
comes to us through Christ, the righteous. Ex- 
cellent tokens of the Divine truth of the Chris- 
tian religion: it brings that with it, which the © 
whole world cannot give and which makes man 
blessed, in the germ here in time, in perfection 
in eternity. This makes believers joyful in all 
tribulation, even in martyrdom. 

Riscer:—They shall be blessed is the sum of 
all the promises of the Old Testament; He has 
blessed us is the Gospel laud for the fulfilment of 
these promises in the New Testament. With 
these spiritual blessings in heavenly places the 
gospel conquers the whole world and the earthly 
mind, in which Jews and Gentiles lay captive.— 
In this are the honor of God and our salvation 
inseparably joined: God seeks His honor or the 
praise of His glory in us through our pardon.—In 
the Old Testament, it was often said: the Lord 
do thee good for Abraham’s sake, for His ser- 
vant David’ssake; but now all is in and through 
the Beloved, who became the propitiation for the 
sins of the whole world. Once obtain in Him 
the forgiveness of sins, and then all other spirit- 
ual blessings flow without ceasing.—By the fre- 
quent phrase: according to His good pleasure, 
according to the counsel of His will, the Apostle 
bows down our mistrustful heart, so apt to strive 
for the mastery with the Holy One of Israel.—In 
the repeated expressions: through Himself, in 
whom, in Christ, the Apostle manifests an un- 
usual zeal and care, to bind us ever to Christ, to 
accustom us to seek and find our glory in this 
alone, that we belong to Christ and are numbered 
in His inheritance; we may have reason here- 
after to praise more the truth of God, like the 
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Jews, descending from the fathers, whose are the 
promises; or to magnify rather His mercy, like 
the Gentiles, who unexpectedly have been favored 
with the gracious call. It is a word of truth, 
searched by every one, who is of the truth, con- 
cerned about the truth, that thus he may be 
helped to the truth; it is the Gospel of our salva- 
tion, not only bringing us tidings of it, but con- 
taining a Divine power for actual blessing, 
through the faith to which it inclines the heart, 
giving also the Spirit, which affords what re- 
dounds to our own certainty and steadfastness 
in the truth, serving at the same time as a wit- 
ness to others, that we have attained a position 
in true grace, and especially assuring us of our 
preservation, which we are to enjoy as the re- 
deemed possession of the Lord, but which with 
the crown thereto appertaining we will lay at the 
feet of Him, who has accepted us to the praise 
of His glory. 


BrengeL:—Ulira hoc beneplacitum nobis neque in- 


salutis nostre neque in ullis operum divinorum causis 
rimandis tre licet. Quid philosopharis de mundo 
optimo? Cave, ne tute sis malus! 
Kiruker:—The entire Pauline theology rests 
mainly on what he calls the Divine mystery, term- 
ing its execution the economy of God. No Apos- 
tle speaks with such a sweep and fulness of spirit, 
as Paul, whose revelation is in this economy. 
GurLacu:—The riches of Divine grace in the 
forgiveness of sins makes itself known to us 
chiefly through the illumination, which thus be- 
comes ours, the knowledge of God and our sal- 
vation,—this we include under wisdom; under 
prudence especially the insight into our condition 
and the life of the world, the practical, Christian 
wisdom for living. In neither should we think 
merely of the one-sided intellectual knowledge. 
Hevusner:—Christ, the eternal Son of God, 
has been the ground, why God created the world, 
and delivered and blessed the fallen world. 
Christ is the eternal ground of the Divine com- 
placency toward the world, the ground of our 
blessedness.—The highest grace is Redemption. 
God decreed it, Christ accomplished it, earning 
it. Itis of a purely spiritual character, the for- 
giveness of sins. Thatis true redemption, which 
releases us not from earthly need, but from 
anxiety and disquietude of conscience, from en- 
mity to God, from incapacity for good and fear 
of hell. Itis the fundamental condition of all 
other possessions, which we have through Christ. 
The general decree of God is the basis of the 
calling of individuals; for God overlooks no one. 
Man can bring either honor or shame to God, as 
a child to its parents. Christians should bring 
honor to God, He desires to get honor through 
us before the world.—The Holy Spirit is the 
seal of Christians, the stamp which they receive, 
that they are real children of God, the token by 
means of which they appear and pass current as 
Christians before the celestial spirits. Without 
this character (‘express image’’) faith is vain 
and all Christianity mere sham. How many 
sham Christians there are, who have not this 
seal!—This Spirit is to the Christian the strong- 
est proof also of eternal life, because in itself it 
is something eternal, imperishable. 
Passavanr:—The eternal counsel of the Father 
respecting the election of souls is first carried 








out and consummated in the Son and through 
Him in the course of time. It isa work and 
miracle of love, unsearchable and unfathomable, 
carried on at once on earth and in heaven, in a 
human breast, andin a Divine heart. This elec- 
tion does not rest in man or angel, not in the 
will of man or angel’s thought; not in human or 
angelic holiness or righteousness, purity or 
greatness or fidelity, not in any virtue, glory or 
love of the creature.—By nature we are not the 
children of God; even though so many may, 
flatly and godlessly enough, think and affirm 
otherwise, calling God Father and All-father.— 
But God now makes us His children; He has 
exalted us to the joys, the blessednesses, the 
treasures, the eternities, the glories of the 
heavenly nature; we are children, beloved chil- 
dren, heirs of God, heirs of heaven! This is the 
doing of the Lord’s grace.—Nothing makes so 
poor in all true good and worth and blessing, as 
sin and all that belongs to and proceeds from 
sin.—The gospel traces our thoughts and feelings 
back to and into ourselves, so that we perceive 
the cunning of our hearts and the deceit of sin, 
and come to the footprints of God, to the springs 
of what is eternally true and good. It reveals 
to us, what we were, what we are, and what we 
should become; what are our deepest needs, the 
eternal ones; what our internal injury, the worst 
of all; what our heaviest sorrows might be, here 
and hereafter. It reveals to us, where the true, 
certain aid is, where salvation, light, peace, life 
are, a Divine salvation, an unerring light, an 
eternal peace, an everlasting life.—It is out of 
this light, that its opponents and enemies have 
borrowed or stolen all the rays of truth and wis- 
dom, which shine here and there in their proud 
writings and philosophies.—It is the Holy Spirit, 
who gives man to God in this life, and gives God 
to man in eternal life; who here sketches the 
features of the children in likeness to their 
heavenly Father, and will complete the picture 
in eternity: who begins their redemption here 
with their release from the servile yoke of the 
creature, and ,will complete it in the unity and 
love of the Creator. 

Stirr:— An Apostle prays for his church, 
teaches and exhorts out of the promise and petition 
of his apostolic prayer, but does not lord it, does 
not establish eternal forms, does not urge and 
carry to excess the external phenomena of the 
church, which is forming itself deeply and in- 
wardly in view of its goal.—Each after his man- 
ner! As Christ is now our Head in another way 
than that of the holy angels, so is He in another 
way Lord and King, and Crown, too, of the 
material world also. The condemned and eyil 
spirits lie at His feet in another manner than the 
adoring saints and angels—yet still all really, 
all finally before Him, 

Burcuer*:—Those who are willing are al- 
ways the elect, those who will not, are not 
elected. Many men are wrapped up in the doc- 
trines of election and predestination, but that 
is the height of impertinence. They are truths 

* (This is no doubt Henry Warp Brrcuer. Dr. Braune 
gives no further clue to the discovery of the original pas- 
sage than the single word “‘ Beecher,” which might apply to 
any one of a largefamily. As this is the only American cita- 


tion in any part of the volume, it is retained, even though at 
the disadvantage of being a translation of a translation. =k. 
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belonging to God alone, and if you are perplexed 
by them, it is only because you trouble yourself 
about things which do not concern you. You 
only need to know that God sustains you with 
all His might in the winning of your salvation, 
if yeu will only rightly use His help. Whoever 
douvts vis is like the crew of a boat working 
with all their might against the tide and yet 
going back hour after hour; thenthey notice, that 
the tide turns, while at the same time the wind 
springs up and fills their sails. The coxswain 
cries: puilaway boys! wind and tide favor you! 
But they answer: What can we do with the oars, 
don’t the wind and tide take away our free 
agensy ? 

ScHELLING :—It is a vacuity of ideas, that ven- 
tures to call itself’ Rationalism. Not to hate 
one’s enemies, not to persecute them, but to do 
them good, aye, to love them, is above Reason. 
The supreme commands of a generous morality, 
exalting humanity, could not be fulfilled, if man 

. could, not act above Reason. Why then should 
not God act above Reason? ~ In this sense it is 
by no means irrational to say,—the will of God 
as respects the human race estranged from Him 
is above Reason. We can, with J. G. Haman, 
answer the good-natured people who want to 
have a rational God after their notions: whether 
they have never noticed, that God is a genius, 
who asks very little about what they call rational or 
irrational. 

Horacker :—The wide range which Christmas 
Day opens to our eye of faith: 1) How far back ; 
2) How high up; 3) How far ahead it teaches us 
to look. 

AWLFELD :—Thank the Lord, who hath blessed 
thee with all spiritual blessings in heavenly 
things! 1) For what should I be thankful? 2) 
How should I thank Him?—(Sermon for Whit- 
sunday): The Holy Ghost, as Steward of the 
possessions of Christ, pours out His treasures 
upon us. He (1) proclaims, (2). entails, (3) seals 
to us salvation in Jesus Christ. 

PatmeER :—Our election in Christ: 1) It is an 
eternal one, but linked to the temporal Incarna- 
tion of Christ; 2) It is a mysterious act of God, 
but each may have a clear consciousness respect- 
ing it; 38) It has taken place without our help, 
but does not permit us to be idle. 

Kavrr (on St. Thomas’ Day) :—What a mighty 
strengthening of our faith lies in the Divine 
election! 1) in its goal, 2) in its ground, 8) in 
the mode of its accomplishment. 

SeaENEEL:—The eternal election of the 
Christian: 1. A work of Divine love; 2. With 
the efect of presenting him ever more and more 
pure and holy before God.—Jesus Christ the 
Saviour of the world: IIe is (1) the Centre of the 
worlg’s history, (2) the Key to the understanding 
of the mystery ‘of God’s providential rule.-—How 
in the Person of Jesus Christ, beginning and end, 
heaven and earth harmoniously unite.—No pre- 
destization save unto holiness, no election out- 
side of the Mediator, Jesus Christ. —All events in 
time @epend on the decree of God in eternity.— 
The Holy Ghost as the earnest of our heavenly in- 
heritance: 1. A balm of consolation for the weak ; 
2. A weapon of victory for the strong.—R. ] 








{Eapre:—Ver. 3. We bless Him because He 
has blessed us.—Christianity is the dispensation 
of the Spirit, and as its graces are inwrought by 
Him, they are all named “spiritual” after Him. 
—Ver. 4. The pulsation of a holy heart leads to 
a stainless life, and this isthe avowed purpose cf 
our election.—Sovereignty is but another name 
for highest and henignest equity.—Ver. 5. The 
returning prodigal does not win his way back 
into the paternal mansion. This purpose to ac 
cept us existed ere the fact of our apostacy had 
manifested itself, and being without epoch of 
origin, it comes not within the limits of chrono- 
logy. It pre-existed time.—Adoption has its 
medium in Christ: but it has its ultimate enjoy- 
ment and blessing in God. Himself is our Fa- 
ther.—His household we enter—His welcome we 
are saluted with—His name and dignity we wear 
—His image we possess—His discipline we re- 
ceive—and His home, secured and prepared for 
us, we hope forever to dwellin. To Himself we 
are adopted. The origin of this privilege and 
distinction is the Divine love.—Ver. 8. A mystery 
is not to be flung abroad without due discrimi- 
nation. The revealer of it wisely selects his au- 
dience, and prudently chooses the proper time, 
place and method for his disclosure.—Ver. 10. 
This re-capitulation of all things is declared a se- 
cond time to be in Christ—a solemn.and empha~ 
tic re-assertion. His mediative work has secured 
it, and His mediatorial person is the one centre 
of the universe. As the stone dropped into the 
lake creates those widening and concentric cir- 
cles, which ultimately reach the farthest shore, 
so the deed done on Calvary has sent its undu- 
lations through the distant spheres and realms 
of God’s great empire.—Ver. 11. His desire and . 
His decrees are not at variance, but every reso- 
lution embodies His unthwarted pleasure.—Ver. 
13. The gospel is wholly truth, and that very 
truth which is indispensable to a guilty world. 
And it comes as a word, by special oral revela- 
tion, for it is not gleaned and gathered: there is. 
a kind and faithful oracle-—The gospel is good 
news, and that good news is our salvation.—That 
seal unbroken remains a token of safety. What- 


-ever bears God’s image will be safely carried. 


home to His bosom.—Ver. 14. The earnest, 
though it differ in degree, is the same in kind 
with the prospective inheritance. The earnest. 
is not withdrawn, nor a totally new circle of 
possessions substituted. Heaven is but an addi- 
tion to present enjoyments. The prelibation will. 
be followed by the banquet.—‘“‘ We have redemp- 
tion” so soon as we believe; we are ever having 
it so long as we are on earth; and when Jesus 
comes again to finish the economy of grace, we 
shall have it in its full and final completion.—All 
issues ‘“‘to the praise of His glory,” His grace 
having now done its work. The church receives 
its complement in extent at the very same epoch 
at which it is crowned with fulness of purity and 
blessedness. ‘‘ May it please Thee of thy gracious 
goodness shortly to accomplish the number of 
Thy elect, and to hasten Thy kingdom,” is an 
appropriate petition on the part of all saints 
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9. Exhortation springing out of the Apostle’s supplication for the Church as the body of Christ, who is 
the Head. 


(Cuap. I. 15-23.) 


15 Wherefore [For this cause] I also, after I [having] heard of your faith [or the 
faith which is among you] in the Lord Jesus, and love [the love which ye have]’ 
16 unto all the saints, Cease not to give thanks for you, making mention of you” in 
17 my prayers; That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give 
unto you the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge [in full knowledge] 
18 of him: The eyes of your understanding being enlightened ; [Having the eyes of 
your heart? enlightened,] that ye may know what is the hope of his calling, and 
19 [omit and]! what the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints, And what 
is [omit is] the exceeding greatness of his power to us-ward who believe, according . 
20 to the working of his mighty power [the might of his strength],> Which he [hath]° 
wrought in Christ, when he raised him from the dead, and set him [in raising him 
from the dead and making him sit]’ at his own right hand in the heavenly places,’ 
21 Far [over]’ above all principality, and power, and might, and dominion [lordship], 
and every name that is named, not only in this world, but also in that which is to 
22 come: And hath put [And subjected] all things under his feet, and gave him to be 
23 the head over all things to the church, Which is his body, the fulness of him that 
[who] filleth all’® in all. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 15.—§,1 A. B. and some other authorities omit Thy ayamnv; N.2 adds it. The omission is an evident error of 
the transcriber. [K. L., nearly all versions, most fathers support the longer reading, which is adopted by Tischendorf, 
Meyer, Ellicott and the great majority of editors and commentators. The repetition of ryv readily accounts for the omission, 
while there is little reason for accepting an insertion from Col. i. 4.—In the above emendations Ellicott has been followed. 
For this cause is adopted in preference to wherefore (the rendering for 616) and on this account (which is more modern). The 
more indefinite participial construction, having heard, is necessary here; the faith which is among you is more exact than 
your faith (see Hxeg. Notes), while the love which ye have brings out the torce of the second tjv.—R. 

2 Ver. 16—[The Rec. reads: wvetav Va @v movovmevos, on the authority of D.3 E. K. L. (F. G. transposing: movovme- 
vos Uwnov), most cursives, Vulgate, Syriac versions, Coptic, most fathers; accepted by Tischendorf (but not in all editions), 
Griesbach, Ellicott, Wordsworth (De Wette and Braune tacitly). In, A. B. D.) and about LO cursives, } uv is omitted; 
accepted by Rickert, Lachmann, Meyer, Alford. ‘The question is a delicate one: Was the word inserted where the meaning 
is so obvious, or was it omitted because occurring so immediately before? The variation in position favors the former 
theory, but a similar omission by nearly the same authorities in 1 Thess. i. 2 is almost decisive for the latter. See Hzeg. 
Notes for the interpretation of Meyer and Alford, resulting from the acceptance.of the briefer reading.—R. ] 

3 Ver. 18.—Instead of kapdias (N, A. B. D. EB. E.G. K. L. and others) a few [Rec., fathers, no uncials] have dca- 
votas, an evident gloss from iv, 18. [There should be merely a comma after enlightened in the English text.—Un the reasons 
for rejecting the absolute construction followed in the &. V., see Hxeg. Notes.—R. } ; 

4 Ver. 18.—K ai is omitted in %1 A. B. [D1 8. by Lachmann, Rickert, Alford, Braune. It is found in &.3 D3 EB. K. 
L., nearly all cursives. retained by Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott, Eadie. The probability is against its genuineness, yet it 
may have been omitted because «ai follows in ver. 10.—Rt.]—A very few authorities substitute ri for ris. 

5 Ver. ye ae this choice of words, see Exeg. Notes.—R.] x 

6 Ver. 20.—[Braune apparently accepts the reading évépyyoev, which is sustained by §, D. F. K. L. (So Rec.), ac- 
cepted by Ellicott among other careful critics. The perfect €vipynkev (A. B.) is adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Meyer, Alford, mainly for the sufficient reason that the more usual aorist would scarcely have been altered to the perfect, 
ue the succeeding aorists might readily occasion the alteration from the perfect.—Heuce we render: “hath wrought.” 

Ver. 20.—X, A. B. and others read: eaOiaas [adopted by Rickert, Lachmann, Alford. Tischendorf varies. The 
Rec. reads éxd@icev, with D. F. K. L. and most cursives. So Eadie, Ellicott, and Meyer (apparently); but the change to the 
finite verb looks more like the attempted relief of the construction.—R.] 
__ 5 Ver. 20.—Instead of €v rots émovpaviors in &,1 and most authorities, év rots ovpavots [an evident gloss] is found 
in B. with a few minor authorities. 

° Ver, 21.—{ Fur above (E. V.) involves more than is expressed by the Greek word + me pave, according to the most ex- 
act commentators.—R. 

10 Ver. 23,—['The Rec. omits ré before mévra, but on altogether insufficient authority. No important alterations have 
been made in the rendering of this clause, because it is almost impossible to change the literal rendering of the E. V., with- 
out substituting an explanation for the translation: Braune’s view would require: all things in all (persons), but the differ- 
ence of gender he accepts cannot be expressed in an English rendering.—R. | 


of this very grace the Apostle’s thanksgiving for 

EXEGETICAL AND GRITICAL. the readers’ faith and love in his prayers (vers. 

15, 16), out of which he gives prominence to the 

Summary.—After the praise of God on account | petition, united with his thanksgiving, that God 
of His grace towards Christendom, to which the | would make them know the glory of their calling 
readers of this letter belong. (ver. 18) has been | and inheritance as well as of His power (vers, 
expressed (vers. 3-14), there follows on account 17-19), which He has shown and will show in the 
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Redemption through Christ, the Head of the 
church (vers. 20-28). 

It is not proper to find here, as OLsHAUSEN 
does, after an ‘effusion of love,” only a “‘thanks- 
giving for the faith of the readers,” as far as ii. 
10, without perceiving the profound, rich in- 
struction contained in these verses. But it is 
not precisely a prayer for the readers which fol- 
lows, as HARLESS says; he only mentions what 
he does when thinking of the church. This 
prayer and supplication to God about and for 
souls is the apostolic ministry in faith, care and 
joy; and the whole Church should know it and 
should infer from this petition, how weak and 
needy she is in and of herself, even though born 
a heavenly seed for heaven; and how necessary 
earnest, persevering prayer and supplication on 
her part always is, for her preservation and 
prosperity. 

{After praise comes prayer (Eapie). EL.i- 
cotr: ‘“‘lever give thanks, and pray that you 
may be enlightened to know the hope of His call- 
ing, the riches of His inheritance, and the great- 
ness of His power, which was especially displayed 
in the Resurrection and supreme exaltation of 
Christ.”—Atrorp, following the Trinitarian 
division of Strur: ‘ The idea of the Church carried 
forward, in the form of a prayer for the Ephe- 
sians, in which the fulfilment of the Father’s 
counsel through the Son and by the Spirit, in 
His people, is set forth, as consisting in the 
knowledge of the hope of His calling, of the riches 
of His promise, and the power which He exer- 
cises on His saints as first wrought by Him in 
Christ, whom He has made Head over all to the 
Church.” —R.. ] 


The Apostles Thanksgiving (vers. 15, 16). 

Ver. 15. For this cause, 0:a TovrTo, refers 
to what precedes, and on account of the close 
connection of the individual parts with each 
other, to vers. 3-14. So most ancient and mo- 
dern commentators (CEcuMENIUS: dca Ta Grokei- 
peva ayaba toic ophdc morevovor Kai Provo Kai dea 
TO év Toc owlyoouévotc TeTaYOar Tuac); it is not 
merely an appendage to vers. 18, 14, because the 
thanksgiving and petition apply to the readers 
only (Msver, Rueckert), nor to the last clause 
(ver. 14: ‘to the praise of His glory”), as Gro- 
ius thinks. But it treats of more than thanks- 
giving, of petition, supplication, not merely of 
the readers, but also of all Christendom (ei¢ 
jac, ver. 19; comp. vers. 20-23). 

[The reference to the whole preceding para- 
graph is defended by Haruess (so CuRysosTom, 
Wrinzer, ScHeNKEL and many others). It ac- 
cords best with Braune’s exegesis of vers. 13, 14, 
to accept this view, but Hapin, Exiicotr, HopGr 
follow THEOPHYLACT, in referring it to vers. 13, 
14. Anrorp: ‘On account of what has gone 
before, since ver. 3; but especially of what has 
been said since ver. 13, where xai wyeic first came 
in.” The more restricted view seems preferable, 
but we must then accept an expanded reference 
in ver. 19.—R. ] 

ITalso, cai éyé.—The unexpressed fellowship 
in which Paul thus marks himself, as ver. 13 
(kat bpeic), is to be inferred from the context, 
from the clause dxovcac—ov rabouat evyapiorov. 
He thinks of the Christians, who have spoken of 











the readers’ Christian state with joy and thanks. 
giving, and ‘‘expects, that all Christians, espe- 
cially they themselves to whom he writes, would 
do the same” (Harutss). Hence it is not 
even I also, a believing Israelite (BAUMGARTEN) ; 
such arrogance he would have opposed, not pos- 
sessed. Nor is it—also I, your Apostle (StiuR) 
[Eapre]; He places himself as a member of the 
body of Christ, who is the Head, in the Church, 
not above it. [Ds Werrre unwarrantably joins 
kai with the preceding dvd rovro. ALFORD objects 
to the view of Mzyzr (‘ Paul knows that he co- 
operates with the readers in his prayerful acti- 
vity ’), preferring to take xai as marking the re- 
sumption of the first person after the second. 
Exticorr thus expresses Braune’s view: ‘ Kaya 
is thus faintly corresponsive with kai tyeic, and 
hints at the union in prayer and praise which 
subsisted between the Apostle and his converts.” 
—R.] 

Having heard, @kotcac.—This marks no- 
thing further than that he had heard, and ac- 
cordingly indicates only, that what has been 
heard has been spoken of, hence that the Apostle 
was not in Ephesus, when he heard. Grorius 
is therefore correct: loqguitur apostolus de profectu 
evangelti apud Hphesios, ex quo ipse ab illis discesse- 
rat. So TuHroporetT, Hartess, Meyer and 
others. Nothing is said respecting acquaintance: 
or non-acquaintance (against OLsHausEeN [who 
thinks the larger part were probably unknown 
to him—R.]); it is used in the former case, 
Philem. 5, in the latter, Col. i. 4; Rom. i. 8. 
Bence: Hoc referri potest non solum ad ignotos 
facie, sed etiamad familiarissimos, pro statu eorum 
presenti. It is therefore not=scvre, comperire 
(Hammonp), as though it described personal ob- 
servation, since it is the very opposite; but at 
the same time nothing can be inferred from this 
against the composition of this Epistle for the 
Ephesians, nor that he wrote the letter before his 
personal acquaintance, nor yet that he had 
other churches in his mind at the same time 
(Stizr).* 

Of the faith which is among you in the 
Lord Jesus, tT7v Ka? buac TiaTLv Ev TO 
kvpt@ *Lyoo0v.—To this Col. i. 4 is parallel: 
“your faith in Christ Jesus,” efe. Accordingly 
tHv Kal’ buadc wiorev here seems to be 
equivalent to rv riot tuov there [so E. V.]. 
But ‘faith among you” differs somewhat from 
‘your faith;” the relation of the faith to the 
subjects is different: in the first case, in accord- 
ance with the notion of the preposition (xara tiv 
rojv, Luke viii. 89, kav’ olxov not—év oikw, see 
Winer, p. 374), which is distributive, the faith is 
merely to be found there, within the church, 
even though each one does not have it, and be- 
lievers and unbelievers dwell side by side, in the 
other case, however, the faith is the possession 
of the individuals; Winur, p. 146, fides, que ad 
vos pertinet, apud vos (in vobis?) est. Such cir- 





* [On the other hand, the aorist must not be taken as fre- 
quentative, so as to show from such a sense, that he had fre 
quent communication with them as a well-known church, 
Even EApig, who at first adopted this view, citing Kuhner 
and Buttmann in support of it, is disposed to defer to the 
judgment which WINER (p. 260) pronounces against it. 
Hopge seems to have been led into the same error.—R.]} 

7 [Mevrer admits no distinction between the two passages, 
while Eapts, finding this form singular in the New Testa 
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cumlocutions have their special shadings of 
thought, as ry dd cov émayyedav (Acts xxiii. 
21), TH && duov dydry (1 Cor. vill. 7), promissio a 
te profecta, amor qui a vobis proficiscitur, are not 
exactly equivalent to tua promissio, amor vester. 
Comp. Winer, p. 181. Stier is excellent: A 
hint that a gracious treasure of faith and love is 
indeed present within the church, yet not cer- 
tainly active in every member of it. [So At- 
Forpv.] The notion of the substantive is not, 
however, thereby modified, as though the ob- 
jective nature of faith were to be understood 
here, and the individual quaiity of faith in the 
particular persons, in Col. i. 4 (Haruuss) [Ex- 
Licotr]; with the Apostle the faith in Ephesus 
as among the Colossians remains the subject of 
thanksgiving; and the genitive indicates nothing 
about individual guwality, only the possession of 
the individuals, still less any thing about purity 
or impurity (Marruiss); nor is any hint given 
respecting fides qua or fides que creditur. 

It is indeed here as there more closely defined 
as the faith ‘“‘in the Lord Jesus,” as Gal. iii. 26. 
The preposition marks the foundation of the 
faith: founded in the Lord Jesus, or its life- 
sphere, without placing any other aim of the 
faith. There isno reason for understanding here 
elc Oedv from 1 Pet. i. 21: “‘who by him do be- 
lieve in God” (BEeNGEL: jidem erga Deum in do- 
mino Jesu; GRotius: fidem in Deum fundatam in 
Christo); ‘in the Lord” is not=*‘‘ through 
Him,” nor éveic (Korps, Fuarr). The article 
Thv is wanting before év 7@ Kvpiw, because the 
qualifying phrase adds an integral element to 
mioric, which as anticipated is joined immediately 
(Rom. ili. 25; 2 Cor. vii. 7). [** Christ-centred 
faith’ (ELiicorr).—R.] Comp. Winer, p. 128. 
The position of the words does not permit our con- 
necting év 7 @ kupi with duac (WiNZER); besides 
miotic requires further definition more than dae, 

And the love whick ye have unto all 
the saints, cal tTHv ayaaynv ryv eic Tar- 
Tac Tov dyiouc.—[See Textual Note 1.—R.] 
This sets forth the first and immediate manifesta- 
tion of the faith. CHRysostom aptly says: mav- 
Tayov ovvartEe Kal ovyKoAAG THY TioTW Kal TiVv 
ayarny, Oavuaothy tia Evvupida. Quisquis fidem et 
amorem habet, particeps est tolius benefactionis (Bun- 
anu). This love is, however, more closely defined 
as ‘unto all the saints.” On the article [which 
here specializes love.—R.] see Winer, p. 126. 
‘*Paul had here first the idea of love in itself and 
then added in his thought rp eie mévrac” 
(Mryzr). "’Aycoe are Christians. Hence: 
‘tall saints” (iii. 8,18; vi. 18, 24) points to 
brotherly love as character Christianismi, John xiii. 
84f.; 1 John v.1. As little as this notion is 
to be enlarged here into universal philanthropy, 
as CALVIN would do, and as is the case in 1 Cor. 
Sabin Gal. v..6; 1 Tim. ii. 1; Tit. iii. 2,:also in 
2 Pet. 1.7 (év tH gidadeAgia tv ayarnv), 80 little 
and still less is brotherly love to be narrowed 
down, with Tuxroporet, to liberality. At the 
same time we should not overlook the emphasis 
resting on the word “all,” permitting no dis- 
tinction as respects condition, rank, possessions 











ment (though frequently used for the possessive genitive in 
later classical Greek), makes it denote more characteristic 
possession, differing thus from nearly all the commentators. 


—R. 





or internal endowment, either mental or spi- 
ritual. 


Ver. 16. Cease not to give thanks fort 
you, ot mratvoua, evyaptotov imép 
i#“40v.—Thus or evyaptoté mévrore, 1 Cor. i. 4; 
Phil. i. 3; Col. i. 8; 1 Thess. i. 2; Phil. 4; 
comp. WinER, p. 823. Paul never ceases to bea 
giver of thanks. [The participle points to a state 
supposed to be already in existence. Eapixu: 
‘As one giving thanks for you I cease not.” 
ULPHILUS: ‘non cessans gratias dico.—R.] The 
phrase t7ép buGv, asin ver. 2: 1 Tim. ii. 1, 
marks the protection of prayer, like that of a 
shield over the assailed (WINER, p. 359) while 
rept ravtov buav (Rom. i.8) denotes the position 
of the protector around the protected. 

Making mention of you, wpveiav bud 
Totovmevoc, addsalimitation; he thanks con- 


‘stantly whenever he thinks of them; but that 


happens daily—In my prayers, é7i tov 
mpooevxyav pov. — This indicates that Paul 
has and takes occasion to think of them from his 
prayers.* Comp. Winer, p. 852; 1 Thess. i. 2; 
Rom. i.10. Praying is the Apostle’s daily doing, 
and therewith arises the thought about his 
church, changing his prayer into intercession. 
The subject of his thought and petition is not, 
therefore, precisely the faith and love of the 
Ephesians (Meyer [ALrorp] who rejects indy), 
but themselves, with their necessities indeed, 
which determine the purport of the petition.—“‘No 
thanksgiving without petition, so long as perfec- 
tion and completion are not yet there” (SrrmR). 


The Apostle’s petition as to its purport. Vers. 
17-19. 

Ver. 17. That, iva, has its parallel in dzue, 
Phil. vi. and must retain, as in iii. 16, the signifi- 
cation of the purpose, design. Comp. W1NzER, pp. 
418 f., 4283 f. The Apostle’s will, in the very 
thought of his prayer, is directed to this, that 
God should give (Meyer, ScuEnKEL). Hence 
there is no reason for weakening the force of iva 
here into: that He may give (WINER, p. 273), as 
if it introduced only the object, the purport of 
the petition (Harness, Stier); for although 
Paul did not regard his request ‘‘as causa of 
Divine favors,” nor purpose ‘‘ thereby” to bestow 
upon others the gift of grace, yet still in his 
petitions offered in the name of Jesus (John xiy. 
13; xv. 16; vi. 28) he has the design as well as 
the hope, that they should take place.+ Burneun: 
Argumentum precum pro veris Christianis. 





*[“In émi with a genitive, the apparent temporal reference 
partakes somewhat of the local reference of juxtaposition,” 
BeRNHARDY. So ALFORD, ELLIcoT?T, and now Eapiz who 
formerly omitted the swb-local reference. The preposition 
“serves to express the concurrent circumstances and rela-~ 
tions, in which and under which an event took place.’”—R.] 

+ [On the force of tva comp. Tirmmann, Syn. N.'T., IL, p, 
35, ff., who is perhaps the ablest defender of the frequency of 
its ecbatic signification. But many of the instances he cites are 
very doubtful. The eventual or ecbatic sense (indicative of 
result) is not defensible here. The very best explanation of 
the force of tva after verbs of praying, etc., is given by AL. 
FORD (on 1 Cor, xiv. 3): “The idea of purpose is inseparably 
bound up in this particle, and can be traced wherever it is 
used. At the same time, prayer being a direct seeking of the 
fulfilment of the purpose on account of which we pray—not 
like many other. actions, ¢rdirectly connected with it,—the 
purport and purpose become compounded in the expression.” 
‘This swb-final force is accepted by Exticorr, denied by Hariz 
and by MryeEr, who rejects everything short of the strict “inal 
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The God of our Lord Jesus Christ, 6 
Gedc TOV KUpiov Hudv "Inoov Xpcoror. 
—Here we must,hold (see ver. 3 f.), that he is 
speaking of the Incarnate One, the God-man, to 
whom God is God, worshipped by Him also 
(Stier). It does not suffice to say, that the 
meaning is, God sent Him, He bore witness of 
God and returned to God (Harusss) [apparently 
Hopes also]. 

The Father of glory, 46 ratiHp ti¢ O6ENE. 
This parallel clause is far more difficult than the 
last. First of all, tat4p, corresponding to Oedc, 
is to be retained in its established meaning, 
‘¢ Father,’ hence not to be taken in the sense of 
causa (GROTIUS), auctor (6 peydda tbuiv dedwkag 
ayaia, Curysostom and others), source, origin 
(Martures, ScoenkeL). The genitive, r7#¢ 
06&n¢, designates the possession, the character 
of the Father, to whom the glory belongs, which 
is = 33, the Divine glory and majesty; it is 
like ‘‘the God of glory” (Actsvii. 2; Ps. xxix. 
8), “the Lord of glory” (1 Cor. ii. 8), ‘the 
King of glory” (Ps. xxiv. 7); comp. also “the 
Father of mercies” (2 Cor. i. 8). Hence: the 
Father full of glory. As parallel to the geni- 
tive: ‘‘of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ we must also 
in connection with “glory,” think of Him, in 
whom itwas manifested. Brenan: Pater gloriz, 
infinite illius, qu refulget in facie Christi; imo glo- 
rise, que est ipse filius Dei, unde etiam nobis hereditas 
gloriosa obtinget (ver. 18). Hanruxss: Father of 
glory, because the glory presses upon the Apos- 
tle, which God has revealed to men in His Son. 

Though the Greek Fathers go too far (ddFav yap 
tiv Osiavy dvow Ovduacev), yet ‘the Father full 
of glory,” following ‘‘ the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” is evidently not without a reference to 
Christ and of such a kind, that the Apostle’s 
first phrase conceives rather of the God-man ;* 

“the second of the God-man. This explanation 
accordingly is not a curiosity (RuscKeRr), 
needing no contradiction (OLSHAUSEN), nor Is 
it obscurius et remotius (A-LapipE). It is much 
more of a curiosity, to wish to connect thus: 
Deus qui est domini nostri Jesu Christi pater, 
gloriz; since then 6 Ged¢ and77ec 06&y¢ must 
be taken together, while Tov kvpiov—d maTHp 
is inserted between them (VarTasLe). The con- 
jecture of Piscaror, that marjp and Oed¢ were 
first written in interchanged positions, is very 
bold. Still it cannot be said that our phrase is— 
pater gloriosus (CALVIN and others), or cui debetur 
honor, venerandus, or preestantissimus (WAHL and 
others), or the Almighty Father (Kopre).— 
@cumanius aptly remarks: mpd¢ rd T POOKE:MEvOV 
dvoudter Oedv. The designation of God in this 
passage corresponds entirely with the fervor and 
confidence of the Apostle’s petition respecting 
the affairs of the kingdom of Christ. 

May give unto you, OG bu iv.—A 7 the 
optative; John xv. 16: diy the conjunctive ; the 
Ionic conjunctive form is not sufficiently attested 
in the New Testament, and d@ is preferred [in 


sense. The ecbatic sense is rare, it must be admitted, and 

due to “Webrew teleology,” which reverently accepted a 
fulfilled.—R. 

Prove md bee Ba unwise ‘ press any Christological reference 

upon this phrase upon the ground of its parallelism with the 

preceding one, though this is preferable to the many distorted 

views, which have been adopted through fear of an Arian in- 


terpretation.—&.} 





that passage, B. giving it here also.—R. ] The opta- 
tive as modus optandi is here, especially in oratia 
obliqgua (Marrutins), used in the place of the con- 
junctive (Winer, p. 273). In 2 Tim. i. 16, 18 
we find a similar usage. [Meyer and Evxicorr 
regard the optative as chosen to follow the pres- 
ent here, because the answer belongs to what is 
hoped for, etc., the latter finding in its use a 
support for his view of the sub-final force of iva. 
But the view of Atrorp (and Eapig) is prefera- 
ble: The optative ‘‘is used when the purpose is 
not that of the writer as he is writing, but is de- 
scribed as that of himself or some one else at 
another time,” thus falling in effect under the rule 
of the oratio obliqua.—R. | 

The spirit of wisdom and revelation, 
Treva copiac Kat Grokadtweac, is the 
object of the preceding verb. The omission of 
the article before the genitives points to the close 
connection with the governing substantive, to 
which also the article may be wanting, without 
its becoming indefinite, as the genitives contain 
the closer definition; Luke xxiii. 46: ei¢ yeipdc 
oov waparileuar 76 mvevud ov (WINER, p. 118 f.). 
God gives as a Father to His children, who have 
become such through Christ, of His Spirit; hence 
the reference may well be to the Holy Ghost; 
but since they have already been sealed with 
this (ver. 18), this efficient, personal, power 
recedes rather, and we are to understand the 
spirit wrought or to be wrought by the same in 
Christians. So Gal. vi. 1; 2 Tim. i. 7. So Ots- 
HAUSEN, STrER: Something of God, yet manifest- 
ing itself as in man. Hence we are not to un- 
derstand the human spirit of itself, or the human 
heart (Rueckert: God give you a wise heart, 
open to His revelation), nor yet precisely the 
Person of the Holy Ghost (Bunarn: idem Spiritus, 
qui est promissionis, in progressu jidelium est etiam 
sapientie ef revelationis; sapientia in nobis operatur 
sapientiam, REVELATIO cognitionem; MAarrTuixs, 
Meyer).* Evidently Paul is speaking of a gift 
for all Christians; hence Charisms are not meant, 
as 1 Cor. xii. 8; xiv. 12; vi. 26 (OLsHAUSEN). 

Both “wisdom” and “revelation” point to 
universal gifts to Christians, and to what is or 
comes to pass in them, hence to something sub- 
jective. By “wisdom” we understand a con- 
tinued condition, by ‘‘revelation” the single 
glances afforded us, into the truths of Christian- 
ity, into the will of God in special circumstances 
and situations of life, into the human heart, into 
the course of time, into eternal life. The former 
includes the ¢pdvyoi, “understanding,” joined 
with it in ver. 8; the latter is “‘the very neces- 
sary private revelation for every Christian” 
(StizR), as 1 Cor. ii. 10. Paul adds the special 
to the general in the same way (Rom. i. 5; y. 
15; xi. 29). Accordingly we are not to consider 
the second an objective medium for the first 
(Harusss); in that case, the position would be 
reversed (MryEr).t Comp. Col. i. 9. 





* [Eapiu and Hoper defend the formal reference to the Holy 
Spirit here, but it seems better with ALroRD and BRAUN» to 
accept mvevua as “the complex idea, of the spirit of man in- 
dwelt by the Spirit of God, so that as such, it is His special 
gift.” This intermediate or complex sense is that suggested 
inmy Excursus, Romans, p. 235, B., but too often overlooked. 
—Rk. 

T ithese genitives are also characterizing genitives, it would 
seem. Hapi£ takes the latter as indicating the mode by which 
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In the full knowledge of him [év ércyvo- 
cet abrowv].—First the meaning of the words. 
In éréyvwore the preposition, which ‘ renders 
prominent the intension of the verbal notion to its 
object’? (HaRLuss), must not be overlooked, and 
the distinction from jvaove must be maintained. 
It is major exactiorque cognitio (GROTIUS, ) plena et 
accurata cognitio (Wau). 1 Cor. xiii. 12 is in- 
structive: ‘(Now I know (ytyvdoxw) in part ; but 
then shall I know (é71 yvécoyac) even as also I 
am known” (éreyvoo0yv).* Hence it is not = 
agnitio (CALOVIUS and others), nor can it be of 
any force here, that yraorg designates the higher, 
the charismatic form of knowledge, 1 Cor. xii. 8; 
xiii. 8 (OLsHAUSEN), since this technical term 
designates the character, not the degree (Muyur). 
The context, vers. 18, 19, evidently determines 
that the knowledge of Godis here referred to, and 
does not permit avrov to be referred to Christ 
(Buza, Erasmus, Luruer and others); nor can 
itremain undetermined (Catvin). Finally é», 
‘‘in,” designates the sphere within which that 
is accomplished, which has been spoken of: it 
cannot possibly be taken as = ei¢ ( Vulgate, Lu- 
THER and others), or — per (ERasmus and 
others), or —= una cum (Fuatr). [Hopas most 
unwarrantably renders the preposition év, *to- 
gether with.” —R. ] 

The connection with the verb ‘ give” is clear 
then: The knowledge of God isa status or circle 
of life, wrought already by the Spirit and word of 
God, in which he should and must be, who will 
and shall receive the spirit of wisdom and revela- 
tion, since this does not take place without means, 
Col. i. 9, 10. Advance is made from truth to 
truth, from knowledge to knowledge. The con- 
nection with what follows: me@wriopévore dpba- 
wove (Curysostom and others), is impossible, 
both grammatically and logically, on account of 
the appended eic¢ 70 eidévae bude, which is joined 
at the close of ver. 18, justas év émiyvdcer 
cvtow here in ver. 17; the two phrases corres- 
pond to each other. But the connection with 
div is quite as impossible, as with aroxaAbwewc 
(a suggestion of Koppnu’s); it is contrary to the 
usus loquendi and introduces erroneous thoughts: 
for it is not to those, who have known, who are 
real worshippers, that He gives such a spirit, as 
We does not give the spirit through knowledge, 
but rather knowledge through the Spirit, nor does 
revelation consist only in the knowledge of God, 
although this is the beginning, centre and main 
point to which all comes and returns. [Havin 
follows Koppr, the result being a confusion re- 
specting these phrases, which is very uncommon 
with him.—R. ] 


Ver. 18. Having the eyes of your heart 
enlightened [megwticuwévove rove b¢- 
Jarporce tio Kkapdlac 66v].—This is ad- 
ded without a conjunction, seeming to be in 
apposition, with the emphasis on the participle ; 





the wisdom is imparted, which appears illogical. Dr. Hop@e 
does not clearly indicate what view he adopts, but apparently 
inclines toward that accepted above.—R. ] ; 

* [The use of the verb in this passage, applying it in the 
second instance to God, contradicts the position taken by 
pis, that ér¢ has in our word an additive force, referring 
to the successive increments of knowledge, for in that case it 
could not be applied to God, as indeed he affirms émiyvocts 
never is.—K.] 


the being enlightened is, what God should give. 
Tovc 0¢0aAporvc, eyes, He need not first 
give; Benge: articulus presupponit oculos jam 
presentes. But the Apostle wishes that the eyes 
may be given in a new quality (HaRuuss). Ac- 
cordingly we should not render: enlightened 
eyes (LuTHER); in that case we should find, rovc 
dpbarwove Tove medwtiopévovc. It is arbitrary to 
correct the reading into wedwriouévore (PISCATOR 
and others), as though it belonged to iuiv. It is 
uutenable to accept an accusative absolute 
(Beza, Kopps, Meyer [E. V., Eapie), and to re- 
fer the participle to i uiv, so that the accusative 
of the noun is made to contain the closer defini- 
tion; for then the recipients would have been, 
which is contrary to Scripture and to fact, en- 
lightened before they received the Spirit of wis- 
dom and revelation ; the reference to the effect: 
so that you are illuminated as respects your 
eyes—is grammatically impossible. Nor should 
elvat be interpolated (Farr). 


[The interpretation: so that you are illu- 
minated as respects your eyes, is that of Muynr, 
who does not. defend the accusative absolute. 
Exvuicorr and Aurorp, whose rendering is given 
in the English text, refer the participle to dui, 
as a lax construction, taking the noun as an ac- 
cusative of limiting reference. Notwithstanding 
Dr. Braune’s objection, this seems the best solu- 
tion. The clause ‘‘serves to define the result of 
the gift of the Spirit, and owing to the subse- 
quent infinitive, which expresses the purpose of 
the illumination, not unnaturally lapses into the 
accusative’ (Euuicorr). See ALrorp for simi- 
lar constructions. The accusative absolute 
which also expresses a result, is a very doubtful 
construction, see Mryrr in loco, and on Rom. 
viii. 8. The appositional construction, which 
makes our clause the object of diy, is open to 
fewer grammatical than logical objections. The 
enlightenment as regards the eyes of the heart 
ought not to be put as correlative or co-ordinate 
with the gift of the Spirit of wisdom, etc. This 
objection holds, however, the meaning of our 
clause may be enlarged, as is done below, and 
by Harugss and others. Braune’s view, it 
should be added, is supported by RurcKert, 
Marruizs, Meizer, Hotznausen, Harurss, O1s- 
HAUSEN, De Werru and others; apparently by 
Hopgr, who does not notice the construction 
preferred in this note.—R. | 


The value of the gift is well described by Grz- 
Gory NAziaANn.: e yap oxérog 7 dyvola Kal 7 duap- 
tia, pa¢ ay ein 7} yvoow Kai 6 Bioc évOeoc. Accord- 
ing to v. 8, compared with iv. 18; 2 Cor. iv. 4; 
Heb. vi. 4, the light of life is meant, that illumi- 
nation which is already connected with sanctifi- 
cation and rooted in experience (Haruuss, 
Srizr), so that it cannot be referred to merely 
intellectual insight (RuncKERT and others). [Yet 
‘< the eyes of the heart” are spoken of, giving pro- 
minence to the perceptive side.—R. | 

The eyes are tHc Kapdiac buoy, “of your 
heart,”’ and this is the centre of life (Harusss), 
the core of the personality (OnsHAusEN), and 
not merely mind or soul, without disposition. 
Matth. xxiii. 15: 79 kapdia ovvécr. Comp. iy. 
22; Rom. i. 21; 2 Cor. iv. 6. Cor est, guo tan- 
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tas res percipimus (BunaEL).* It is thus marked 
by this qualifying phrase, that we, in spite of 
our old nature, are renewed and made suscepti- 
ble of that wisdom and revelation, that is the 
light for which the eyes of our heart are pre- 
pared; our heart should become secure and full 
of the Spirit. Thus this apposition is defended 
from Mryer’s objections. 

That ye may know, eic 17d érdévar 
v0 ~a¢.—This sets forth the aim of the enlighten- 
ing, toward which progress is made ‘in the 
knowledge of Him;” the latter is to be devel- 
oped. Thus to the ground and outgoing there 
corresponds the aim, in which the beginning now 
appears in its extent; the deeper insight after 
the hearing of the proclamation, after the first 
faith and knowledge and understanding, is here 
treated of. + 

What is the hope of his calling, ric éo- 
tiv 9» sATic THO KAhOEwWS avToV.—The 
first object of this insight is ‘‘the hope of His 
calling.” ‘+ His,” @v rod, according to the con- 
text, is to be understood of God; Rom. xi. 29: 
the “calling of God.” He calls; this call is 
not without effect; and this is the hope, the 
cause of which is the call. The re-echo in us of 
this call of God on us is hope, hoping; the Chris- 
tian’s hope lies, not in the eternal <‘ election,” 
but in the temporal “calling.” So ‘joy of the 
Holy Ghost” (1 Thess. i. 6), ‘trial of afflic- 
tioa” (2 Cor. viii. 2). Hope is the Christian’s 
advantage (ii. 12; 1 Thess. iv. 18; Rom. v. 2), 
and a hope that ‘(maketh not ashamed’ (Rom. 
v. 5; viii. 24). To know the character of such 
hope is not a small matter (against Stier). Té¢ 
points then to the character, the quality of this 
hope. Passow sub voce. It is therefore not = 
réon, rotary, quanta (STIER, OLSHAUSEN, SCHEN- 
KEL), but qualis, cujusnam nature (HARLEsS, 
Meyer and others). Nor is éAric = res sperata 
(OLSHAUSEN, STIER [Havre] and many others), 
although it can mean this (Col.i.5: ‘laid up;” 
Heb. vi. 18: “set before us;” Gal. v. 5: ‘ wait 
for the hope of righteousness”), which Muyzr 
[with Exuicorr] denies. It is inconceivable that 
KAjowc should be = those called (Scuueran). 
Lurner renders: ‘‘your calling,” putting the 
effect for the cause: ‘‘his calling.” [With AL- 
FoRD, Havre, and Ex.icort it is better to take 
ric in the simple meaning ‘‘ what,” que (Vul- 
gate), without referring either to quality or quan- 
tity. As regards “hope,” the objective sense 
must be admitted in the N. T., but the bald res 
sperata does not express the signification here. 
Aurorp thinks the controversy mere trifling: 





#(ExLicorT says of the phrase, “the eyes of your heart:” 
«“ A somewhat unusual and figurative expression, denoting the 
inward intelligence of that portion of our immaterial nature 
(the Wvx%) of which the capéia is the imaginary seat. Comp. 
Meyver, ALrorp, HARLEss and Srior.—R.] j 

+[Dr. Hopes divides the prayer of the Apostle into three 
leading petitions: 1. For adequate knowledge of Divine 
truth; 2. For due appreciation of the future blessedness of 
the saints; 3. Fora proper understanding of what they them- 
selves had already experienced in their conversion. This is 
well enough for homiletical purposes, but it is very unsatis- 
factory as an exegesis of the passage, since it places as co-or- 
dinate three clauses, which hold very different relations to 
each other, destroying altogether the proper final force of eis, 
basides being open to other. objections. ALFoRD rightly 
takes eis To ceLdoevae as setting forth the purpose of the 
mehwtisuévous, not of the mvedpo. copias. What is now de- 
scribed is involved in the latter, not its object, but that of the 


former.—R.] 


“Tf I know what the hope is, I know both its es- 
sence and its accidents.”?’ Even Exxicorr admits 
an objective aspect: ‘‘the grounds, the state of 
the hope.”” Hopae supports the subjective sense. 
On kAgowc, see Romans, pp. 280, 281.—R.] 

What the riches of the glory of his in- 
heritance in the saints [ric ¢ m2AovTo¢ 
THC O6ENG THO KAnpovopmtacg abTov év 
toi¢g dyloerc].—The second object of the insight 
is the object of the Christian hope, the inheri- 
tance, to which ‘the calling of God” helps us, 
hence ‘‘ His:” He gives it, itis from His own. 
As Divine, eternal life, participation in the king- 
dom of God, heirship with Curist (God Himself 
is our portion), it has a ‘“ glory ” and this glory 
has ‘‘riches,”’ so that it is an important object 
for our more profound observation. So Col. i. 
27: ‘the riches of the glory of this mystery.” 
It is a weakening of the ideas, to resolve these 
substantives into objectives: what is the riches 
of the glorious inheritance (LuruEr), or: what 
is the glorious riches of His inheritance (Srier). 
[As Meyer well says: ‘‘What a rich, sublime 
cumulation, setting forth in like terms the weight- 
iness of the matters described ;—and not to be di- 
luted by any resolving of the genitives into ad- 
jectives.”—R. ] 

“‘In the saints”’ is added after ‘‘His inheri- 
tance,” without the article (ri¢ év roi¢ aysdec), and 
hence conceived of as most closely connected with 
his inheritance, which is to be found m (LuruEr: 
an) and among the saints, the called Christians not 
outside of them. So Rom. ix. 3: “my kinsmen 
according to the flesh ;” 2 Cor. vii. 7: Tov tuav 
Cydov brép éguov, Comp. Col. i. 12 (ei¢ tv pe- 
pida Tod KAgpov TOV ayiwy év dwti); Acts xx. 82 
(dobvae THY KAnpovowiay év Toig yyLaouEévoLG TGOLY) ; 
xxvi. 18. The Apostle does not say ‘‘in you,” 
“us,” but states it altogether objectively in hu- 
mility and wisdom. He speaks indeed of the 
inheritance of God in Christians, but not of the 
glory of the portion, nor its riches in the saints, 
so that we must understand here chiefly the chil- 
dren of God, who are partakers of the inheri- 
tance (vers. 11, 14), even though only in its in- 
cipient stages; ‘‘the riches of the glory” be- 
come indeed perceptible even here, but unfold 
themselves fully only in eternity, which is the 
more to be included, since here and hereafter 
are less divided than light and darkness. Ac- 
cordingly we are not to consider thé object of the 
inheritance to be principally and solely the pre- 
sent kingdom of God on earth (HaruEss), or on 
the other hand the future kingdom of God to be 
established at the second Advent (Mnyer); nor 
is the connection of év Toi¢ ayiorg with an éo- 
tiv to be supplied (Korres and others) possible, 
since not 6 tAovrog, but only KAnoovowia, is in, 
on and among thesaints.* To join avrowv with 





* (This interpretation should not be lightly passed over, 
since it is sustained by W1NmrR (in earlier editions, not in 6th 
and 7th), De Werrr, Meyer and Etiicorr. The reason tor 
adopting it is the assumption that the article should precede 
our phrase, were it joined directly with KAnpovoyias adrod, 
since that expression is so complete in itself as to admit of 
no qualification forming one conception with it (which is the 
condition of the omission of the article). Our phrase would 
then, according to Eviicort, define the sphere in which the 
riches, etc, are peculiarly found, felt and realized. To this 
view, however, there are grave objections. Itis awkward to 
begin with ; it disturbs the grammatical parallelism of the 
clauses, and logically it represents Paul as praying that they 
might know what great things are already among Christians, 
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év roic dyiorg (Stime) is inadmissible, be- 
cause far-fetched. The reference is not to the 
totality of morally good beings in the other world 
(RuxcKkerr), or in the holiest of all (Caxovivs), 
as Heb. ix. 12; nor should prominence be given 
to the thought, as inhering in the text: God in- 
herits the saints (Meyer, @irrineEr, Strer), al- 
though they belong to Him, and He to them. 
This is the carrying out, extension and expan- 
sion of the thought, but not an exegesis of the 
words set before us. 


Ver. 19. And what the exceeding great- 
ness of his power to us-ward who believe 
lee ri td bmepBddarAov péyebosg THE 

vvGmewco avtov elo guac To’G TLOo- 
revovrac]|.—tThe third object of the insight is 
the power of God, which leads from the calling to 
the inheritance. The ‘exceeding greatness” of 
this power is a worthy object of profound in- 
sight (2 Cor. iv. 7: wmrepBoAy tho dvvapewc) ; it 
must and can also be experienced, since it makes 
itself felt ‘‘ to us-ward,’’ to those ‘* who believe ”’ 
in the present, hence, without limiting the circle 
of those who believe, or passing beyond it, not to 
all in general, but only to those who admit and 
consent to this condition appointed by God. 
Since the preposition designates the direction 
towards the believers, and the present participle 
the present time, and the article before the par- 
ticiple marks that word as the ground, condition 
of the activity (ver. 13; 1 John iii. 23), and since 
only experiences of the power of God are spoken 
of, from which ‘the exceeding greatness”’ is to 
be inferred, we must here hold fast to the proofs 
in this earthly life (Curysosrom or to Harunss, 
Srizx), and not apply it to the future (Mzynr, 
ScwEenKeL, who however adds, that the begin- 
ning of the consummation manifests itself in this 
life).* 

According to the working of the might 
of his strength,t «ava tyr évépyecav Tow 
Kpatove THC io YbO¢ avTov.—In this collo- 





This last objection Meyer, who on all possible occasions 
adopts a reference to the future kingdom of God at the se- 
cond Advent, avoids by saying that Paul conceives of it as 
present (verg-genwirtiges). Nor does the absence of the ar- 
ticle interfere with the other interpretation. Comp. Harurss 
and ALrorp for a clear statement of the case. We give the 
paraphrase of the latter: “Ais inheritance in, whose example 
and fulness, and embodying is in the saints.” Bapie and 
Hopge apparently restrict “inheritance” to the future bless- 
ing, the former expanding this idea with his usual felicity as 
a practical expositor.—R. ] ‘ 

* [ELLIcorT agrees with SCHENKEL in taking the primary 
reference to be to the future, but admits a secondary present 
reference, which Mryer denies. See the beautiful climax 
Eiicorr gives in his note. But the other view is preferable, 
on the grammatical grounds urged by Braune, and because 
of the comparison with the resurrection of Christ. See Hopes, 
who quotes CaLvin’s remarks against the notion that this 
language would be frigid hyperbole if applied to our experi- 
ence in this life. Dr. Hop@s, however, incorrectly takes our 
clause as a third petition. Btiicorr and Meyer again supply 
cori, with which they connect eis nas. It is better, 
with most, to join it with Svvdmews advrod.—ALFORD retains 

to us-ward” as better indicating the prominence which be- 
longs to “us” in the fact of its direction. “ But it is not the 
power which works faith in us, except in so far indeed as 
faith is a portion of its whole work: here the muarevovres are 
the material on which the power works.”—R. 

+ [ALForp and Exticorr prefer “strength of his might ;” the 
former says: “The latter (icx¥s) is the attribute subjectively 
considered ; the former (kpdros) the weight of that attribute 
objectively esteemed.” Most commentators accept this dis- 
tinction ; the question is only, whether the inherent strength 
(tox vs) is best expressed in English by the word strength or 
might. The former seems preferable.—R,] 








cation of words the proper subjectisio xtc, as 
dtvauic just before, giving prominence to a cha- 
acteristic, the strength (icyt¢ from ic — seat of 
elasticity, sinew, muscle, nape of the neck, stem 
of a tree, hence vis) ; divayic is brachium divinum, 
ioyvbc its muscles; xpdroc is the power manifest- 
ing itself, the éovota, which rules (xpate?) ; év- 
épyeca (&v épyw), eficacia (KRasmus), the ac- 
tual efficiency (Haruess). So Bencun, Carvin: 
robur est quast radix, potentia autem arbor, efficacia 
fructus. There is no chance throwing together 
of words, but an order corresponding to the 
thought: regard is to be paid chiefly to the effi- 
cacy, the effects, in which the power of God’s 
strength allows itself to be perceived and felt. 
[The language is intended to exalt our ideas of 
God’s power in connection with this ‘eminent 
act of His omnipotency.”—R. | 

Karta with the accusative is juzta, secundum, 
according to, thus designating the norm and 
standard as well as the motive and occasion 
(Winer, p. 875 f.). Comp. iv. 7; i. 5, and xara 
vouov (Luke ii. 22), xara yapev (Rom. iy. 4). The 
two notions, ‘according to” and ‘by virtue 
of” are related (1 Cor. xii. 8,9). The simplest 
connection and that most readily understood by 
the hearer, is that with ‘‘us who believe.” We 
believe only by virtue of the efficacy of the power 
of God in Christ and upon our souls. [The 
meaning of the preposition is something less 
than propter and something more than according 
to. On the connection see below.—R. 

So Curysostom, who truly and beautifully says : 
TOU avaoTHoat veKpov TOAA@ Gavpaciotrepov Td Tei- 
oa woydc. Just on thisaccount, because we be- 
lieve only by virtue of the efficacy of God’s 
power, which has enough obstacles to faith to 
overcome in us, we can understand, how great 
the power of God is. Since believing is not a 
momentary affair, but a status, preserved by the 
same power, which produced it, the aorist par- 
ticiple moreboavrec is not necessary (BLEEK), and 
no room is given for the monstrous thought, that 
faith according to the power of God is spoken 
of. It.is inadmissible to connect, either with the 
verb éore which is understood, or with ‘the ex- 
ceeding greatness” (SCHENKEL), or with all the 
points introduced by ‘“‘what” (Harwuss), or 
with ‘‘may know” (Mryrr). [Dr. Honge also 
defends the connection of this clause with uo- 
tevovrac, but it is doubtful whether this is cor- 
rect. For though undoubtedly expressing a 
truth, yet it places the rest of the chapter in 
grammatical'dependence on an incidental idea. 
It has also a suspicion of polemical purpose 
(against Pelagianism) attached to it, besides 
pressing too strongly on xara the sense of “in 
virtue of.” [It is better then with Ds Werts, 
Eapiz, Exuicorr, Atrorp and others, to accept 
a reference which Braune does not mention, viz. : 
to the whole preceding clause: ‘not however as 
an explanation (Chrys.) or an amplification 
(Calv.) of this power, but in accordance with 
the full ethical force of xard, as a definition of 
its mode.of operation (Eadie), a mighty measure, 
a stupendous exemplar by which its infinite pow- 
ers towards the believing, in its future, yea, and 
its present manifestations, might be felt, ac- 
knowledged, estimated and realized” (Exurcorr). 
—R.| 
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The Apostle’s petition as to its ground. Vers. 
20-23. 

Ver. 20. Which he hath wrought in 
Christ—Hyv évépynocv,* analogous to ayd- 
mv ayaa, li. 4, is to be referred to évépyevav. 
Winer, p. 210 [The cognate accusative]. Nor 
is év T@ Xptor@, without a reference to «ic 
juac, ver. 19: in Christ is accomplished that ef- 
ficacy of God, which is powerful toward us. 
[‘‘In Him” as our spiritual Head (Exiicorrand 
others ).—R. ] ‘ 

In raising him from the dead, éy¢ipac 
avrTrov éx vekpov, marks a fact of his work- 
ing. [The aorist indicates that the act is con- 
temporaneous with that of the preceding verb. 
ALFORD justly warns against the danger of re- 
garding, ‘‘ with the shallower expositors, Christ’s 
resurrection as merely a pledge of our bodily re- 
surrection, or asa mere figure representing our spt- 
ritual resurrection,—not as involving the resur- 
rection of the church in both senses.” Both 
Hopes and Havre fall somewhat short of the full 
conception thus expressed.—R. | 

And making him sit at his own right 
hand in the heavenly places [xa? kadi- 
oacév d€£L&@ avTtow év Toig Exovparvi- 
otc]|.—Thus the exaltation, beginning with the 
resurrection, was completed (1 Pet. iii. 21 ff.). 
Instead of the better supported participle, é«d- 
Gicev has been generally substituted, because the 
Greeks disliked the spinning out of long relative 
and participial sentences, and easily passed over 
into the finite verb (WinER, p. 583, b.).¢ 7?Ev 
de&:d abdrov denotes the participation in do- 
minion, the obrOpovoc of the Father (Mark xvi. 
19; Rom. viii. 84; Acts vii. 55; Phil. iii. 20f. ; 
Matth. xx. 21; Mark x. 37). Comp. also 1 Sam. 
x. 25; 1 Kings ii. 19, in the earthly relations, 
which are transferred to Christ, Ps. cx. 1. The 
phrase év roic émovpaviocg (see on ver. 3), 
which is the antithesis of é« vexpév, designates 
space, or as Hormann (Schriftbeweis, II. 1, p. 
334) intimates, the relation to the world ; év de&@ 
avrov distinguishes Him from spirits, év émov- 
paviocc locates Him and them alike. We may 
with as little right understand here the status 
celestis (Harxess and others) as the central place 
of Divine glory and revelation, the highest, in- 
most heaven (Stimr, ScHENKEL), since the word 
is used of Satan also (vi. 11, 12). 

[The various local expressions used in the con- 
text seem decisive as to the meaning of éroupa- 
viow. It refers to heavenly places, is more in- 
definite than év Toic ovpavoic, but was chosen here 
probably on account of the details in ver. 21 (E- 
LICOTT ). ALFORD reminds us, that ‘the fact of 
the universal idea of God’s dwelling being in 
heaven, being only a symbolism common to all 
men, must not for a moment induce us to let go 
the verity of Christ’s bodily existence, or to ex- 
plain away the glories of His resurrection into 
mere spiritualities. As Stephen saw Him, so He 





veritably is: in human form, locally existent, 
over above,” etc.—R. ] 


Ver. 21. Over above all principality, and 
power, and might, and lordship, and every 
name that isnamed [imepave raone ap- 
Xi¢ Kai &Eovelac kai dvvauenc kai Kv 
ploTnrog Kal wavro¢g bvé6maTtog dvVOLw 
Comévov].—the word 6 rep ava (iv. 10: rav- 
Tov TOY ovpavev; Heb. ix. 5), the opposite of izo- 
Kata (KAivyc, Luke viii. 16; rac ovn7jc, Jno. i. 51; 
tov todav, Mark vi. 11; Matth. xxii. 44; Rev. 
xii. 1), can only mean ‘over, above” [so Enui- 
coTT, ALFoRD] without marking any particular 
eminence, Gruek Fatuers, Beza, Estrus [Havre] 
or dominion (Brengxu), although the latter in- 
heres in the nature of the case (Mnysr). It is 
to be connected with “setting,” and with its ge- 
nitives (‘all principality,” etc.) forms the de- 
tailed description and explanation of the phrase, 
“at his right hand in the heavenly places;’’ the 
two belong together, the first being more closely 
defined by the second. 

Of these four names the first three occur 
in the same order in 1 Cor. xv. 24, the first 
two occur in our Epistle, iii. 10, and in Col. 
i. 16, after eire Opdvo: elite Kupudryrec, joined with 
eire also and in the same order, in 1 Pet. ili. 22: 
brorayévtev aiT@ ayyédwy Kal &ovorv Kal duvd- 
weov. On the other hand in Rom. viii. 88: dyye- 
Aot and apyai, like Caf and Odvaroc, dbvapuc, bpw- 
pa and Pdoc, are contrasted with each other by 
ovre—obre; so that we can infer nothing thence 
respecting our passage.* A certain consis- 
tency is noticeable in the use of these words. Be- 
sides the reference to angels is quite obvious, 
being required here by the context, especially 
év Toi¢g érovpaviore. CALVIN. Cur non simpliciter 
nominavit anyelos? Respondeo, amplificande Christi 
gloriz causa Paulum exaggerasse hos titulos, ac si 
diceret; nihil est tam sublime aut excelsum, quo- 
cungue nomine censeatur, quod non subjectum sit 
Christi majestatt, According to Hormann (Schrift- 
beweis, I. p. 84) we cannot understand here a 
climax descendens (Meyer, Stine). These desig- 
nations for the world of angels were given 
through the higher position of the angels as the 
messengers of God (Ps. ciii. 20 f.; Heb. i. 6 f., 
13 f.), as holy (Ps. Ixxxix. 5; Dan. viii. 13). 
Since the context points to the resurrection of 
Christ, the Crucified, and His exaltation to a 
participation in the government of the world, as 
a fact, in which we see the efficiency of God, ac- 
cording to which He works on us also, in order 
to make us His children and heirs of His glory, 
we may well apply these terms to good as well as 
bad angels, aye, we can scarcely limit the refer- 
ence to the angels, who reach also into this world, 
the aiav ovroc, especially as both mdao7¢ and the 
concluding phrase ‘‘every name that is named,” 
which corresponds entirely with ‘‘nor any other 
creature” (Rom. viii. 88), warrant an unbounded 





* [See Textual Note 6, where the reading évypynkerv is 
accepted. Meyer notes its distinctive sense here in refer- 
ring to an act completed. as viewed by the writer—R. ] 

+ [Euticorr, adopting the reading éxaicer, says the change 
to the finite verb, is especially designed to enhance the im- 
portance of the truth conveyed by the participle, referring 
to the same page in Winer. The main thought at first is 
that of the resurrection, but the Apostle is speedily absorbed 
with the other, which accords so well with the ground-tone 
of the Hpistle.—R.] 





* [The variation in the text of Rom. viii. 38 indicates cer- 
tainly that the early transcribers referred duvayecs to angels, 
since there is no other motive for the change in its position ; 
the correct reading however seems to justify a reference to 
earthly powers, so that as remarked above we gain nothing 
decisive from that passage.—R. ] 

+ (Hormann denies any reference to gradations in rank, 
admitting only a designation of various relations to God 
and the rene but this distinction does not seem to be tena- 
ble.—R, 
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extension, limited only to power and might, 
Haruess only concedes this, preferring however 
the reference to good angels alone, as does Meyer, 
who then refers ‘‘name” to every thing created. 
In such universality is the passage understood by 
Erasmus, RuncKerT, STIER [Aurorp ] and 
others. With Stier we must understand under 
the first four designations, personalities, not 
merely principles, forces, factors, recognizing 
them in ‘‘every name that is named,” the tran- 
sition to the impersonal (ra ravra). Accordingly 
the following views are to be rejected: the refer- 
ence to devils alone (Scuoxz), to Jewish hierarchs 
(Scuérreen), to heathen (Van Titi) human po- 
tentates (Morws) ; the affirmation of a polemical 
purpose, not at all indicated, against angel-wor- 
ehip (Bucer, Estius, Hua), or a preservative pur- 
pose against possible infection through false gnosis 
(Ousuausen [Hopex, though not decidedly ]); 
also every attempt to define the different grades 
of these groups of angels, and the explanation 
of “name” as a summing up of a nomen dignitatis 
potentiseve (HRAsmus and others); it is not even 
to be limited to names of ‘such a character” 
(Hanruuss). 

[It is on some accounts safest to take the four 
terms here introduced in the widest, most indefi- 
nite sense. Still it would seem best, if any limi- 
tation is made to refer the words to good angels 
alone, including of course under that term all 
created heavenly intelligences. The prevailing 
reference in these words is to angelic powers, to 
good (Eph. iii. 10; Col. i. 16; ii. 10) and bad 
(vi. 12; Col. ii, 15; 1 Cor. xv. 24; comp. Rom. 
viii. 88) alike. The preceding local definition 
would not exclude the latter, as Christ is placed 
‘cover above”? all these (besides év rot¢ émoupa- 
vio is apparently applicable to bad angels also, 
vi. 12). But the ‘‘verse relates to Christ’s ex- 
altation in heaven rather than His victory over 
the powers of hell.” Then without attempting 
any closer definition of these classes, we may still 
admit a descensive order throughout: First the 
Exalted One, then the various gradations of hea- 
venly Intelligence, then ‘‘every name that is 
named,” a view which is favored by the apparent 
regularity in the order (comp. Col. i. 16). 
«Every name that is named”’ includes more than 
persons, in this view, more than titles of honor: 
Every thing whichcan beara name. No less com- 
prehensive sense seems admissible. —ALForpD ac- 
cepts the most universal reference for the four 
terms under discussion, but adopts rather too 
abstract a sense.—Euuicorr refers to the list of 
authors in HacunpBacu, Mistory of Doctrine, 3131. 
—R. 

Not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come [ov uwdvov év TO aidve 
TOUTW GAAG Kai Ev TH wEAAOVTL].—This 
qualifies “‘named,” establishing the pre-eminence 
of Christ above all that is ever named in both 
this world and that to come. Buza: preestantiam 
non esse temporariam; sed eternam. We find a pa- 
rallel in ‘things present,” ‘things to come”’ 
(Rom. viii. 88), Yet the expression here is not 
purely—now and hereafter [Hover], but desig- 
nates the present time as the first age, disappear- 
ing in the transition to the future glory, the fu- 
ture as the eternal glory beginning with the re- 
turn of Christ. Paul takes the reference to time 


from the system of the world ruling in each pe- 
riod, thinking at once of pre-messianic and post- 
messianic, terrestrial and celestial worlds. Ex- 
cellent, but rather abrupt is Benera’s remark : 
aiav denotat hic non tempus, sed systema rerum et 
operum suo tempore revelatum et permanens. It is 
then—always (Hartess) with respect to this in- 
stitution of the history of salvation (Srimr).* 
Comp. my remarks on aidy ottoc and pwéAAwr, Bi- 
blework, 1 John ii. 18, p. 73 f. The connection 
with xaficac (CALVIN and others) is incorrect and 
also the remark of Bsengun, following Curysos- 
tom: ‘‘Imperia, potestas, eic., sunt in futuro, sed 
lamen NOMINANTUR etiam in seculo hoc; at ea 
quoque, que in presenti ne nominantur quidem, sed 
in futuro demum nobis nomine et re patefient, Christo 
subjecta sunt.” 


Ver. 22. And subjected all things under 
his feet [kai mavra imétazev bd Tove TO- 
dac avrov]|.—Even if we retain the participle 
in ver. 20, we must here accept the transition 
from the participle to the finite verb. The words 
themselves are not difficult. Evidently, and in 
this the advance of thought consists, 7av7a, 
‘call things,” is to be applied to all that is 
created, and iwéraéev, “subjected,” with its 
closer definition, refers of itself as well as on ac- 
count of Ps. viii. 6 (comp. iii. 6) to conflict and 
opposition, which was suggested already by the 
passage (Ps. ex. 1) evidently in mind in ver. 20: 
“set him at his own right hand.” The Lord 
Himself had quoted Ps. viii. 8. The same Psalm 
(ver. 6) is used with special emphasis in 1 Cor. 
xv. 27; Heb. ii. 6-8. Should the Psalm refer to 
the glory of the first Adam (Gen. i. 26-28) and 
its restoration, as is definitely indicated in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (ii. 6-8), then we must 
suppose here, that Paul is.led by such thoughts 
to the use of this passage, especially as the con- 
text requires it, treating as it does of what shall 
occur to us, in accordance with what has occurred 
to Christ. Dominium nunc illi uni (Christo) tribui 
potest, guandoguidem per Adamum primum potesta- 
tem dignitatemque a Deo concessam nostrum genus 
amisit (PeteR Martyr), There is therefore no 
tautological repetition here, but from above de- 
scensively the Apostle marks, after a sketch of the 
dignity of Christ (ScHENKEL), the sovereignty, 
which subjects all things, even the unconscious 
creation (OLsHAUSEN). This representation is 
not merely emphatic, or only a reminiscence 
(Meyer), but kal t7v mpodyrixny éexhyays papto- 
piav (THroporET). So Haruess and Srier in 
the main. 

[The notion of opposition should not be too 
strongly pressed, though it is undoubtedly im- 
plied. As regards the allusion or citation from 
Psa. viii. 6, if it be regarded as a mere allusion 
the difficulty disappears; if it be a veritable cita- 
tion, then we must adopt one-of two conclusions: 





* [Alford remarks: “Not only time present and to come, 
but the present earthly condition of things, and the future 
heavenly one,” Exticorr: “ With regard to the meaning of 
aimy it may be observed that in all passages where it occurs, 
a temporal notion is more or less apparent. To this in the 
majority, an ethical idea is limited, In a few passages like 
the present a semi-local meaning seems also superadded, 
causing atwy to approach in meaning to xdcuos, though it 
still may be always distinguished from it by the temporal 
and (commonly) ethical notions which ever form its back: 
ground.” Comp. chap. ii. 2; Gal. i. 4—R.] x 
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either the Psalm is in a certain sense Messianic, 
or Paul quotes in the accommodating manner 
which virtually destroys any specific meaning 
the Scriptures have. I prefer to adopt the former 
alternative, little fearing that too many Psalms 
will be accepted as Messianic. Paul’s allusion 
is due ‘to a direct reference under the guidance 
of the Spirit to a passage in the O. T. which in 
its primary application to man involves a second- 
ary and more profound application to Christ. In 
the grant of terrestrial sovereignty*the Psalmist 
saw and felt the antitypical mystery of man’s fu- 
ture exaltation in Christ”? (Exuivotr).—R. ] 

And gave him to be the head over all 
things to the church [cal airov édwkev k e- 
garnyv bwép Tavta TH ExKAnoig|.—Thus 
is set forth the office (ScHmunKEL) of Christ,-and 
the sphere of His efficiency. Awrdv is in em- 
phatic position, Him. Such an one, thus placed 
[thus exalted, thus glorified]. We must regard 
Him tooas a gift, a present. Acddvaz is not==r6é- 
vat, the Apostle might otherwise have said é7- 
kev or karéoryoev; it is quite different in 1 Cor. 
xii. 28: ‘‘And God hath set (éero) some in the 
church.” He gave Him to be ‘Head over all 
things to the church.” We say with equal ex- 
actness: He gave Him to be Head, or as Head for 
the Church. As Head! not as capdid, but as xe- 
gary. In the head lies the organizing power. 
Scuusert (Geschichte der Seele, p. 163) describes 
the relation of head’ and body ‘‘as a figure of 
a love, descending from above to beneath, grasp- 
ing and moving the corporeal, and of a longing 
rising from below to above, the work of which it 
is, to constantly transform the lower nature of 
that which longs into the higher nature of that 
which is longed for.”” Marin Boos boldly says: 
“Christ dwelling in our humanity is as active as 
in that which He assumed from Mary.” Gzr- 
LAOH beautifully says: ‘‘At once Ruler and Mem- 
ber of His Body.” ‘Head’ designates elsewhere 
superiority also (1 Cor. xi. 3). 

The qualifying phrase ‘‘over all” is governed 
by ‘gave him to be head,” and marks the might 
(ixép) of this Head; mdvra is all without limita- 
tion, He is Head over all—to the church, to Chris- 
tendom; ‘‘Head” is not to be supplied again 
(Meyer). The presence ofkedarjviméip tavra 
between édoxevand TH éxkAyoia does not at all 
alter the construction (against Hormann, Schrift- 
beweis, IL. 2, p. 117). The sense is precisely 
this: ‘‘ Christ is such a Head of the Church, that 
He is for all that the Lord over all, over devils, 
world, etc.”’” (LuruER). ‘lhe whole economy of 
Creation stands at His disposal as the basis and 
sphere of activity for the economy of redemption 
(Beck). Accordingly d7ép wavra is not to 
be joined per trajectionem to avroév (Syriac, 
Greek FATHERS, Krasmus and others), nor is 
irép mavra tobe taken as meaning: above 
all the good which Gou has given stands this that 
He gave Christ as Head of the Church (Curysos- 
Tom), nor is it—precipue, wddiora rdvrwv (BauM- 
GARTEN), nor—vrepéyovoa mdvTwr, caput summum 
(Buza, Rueckert: Oberhaupt, Orsu.: the prophets 
also were heads) ; nor are we to understand it of 
bona virtutum (ANSELM), or dona gratiz, nor is 
‘the natural limitation to be found in rq éxxAn- 
sia’ and this dative taken as im commodum eccle- 
siz, for the Church (Harusss). It is altogether 











unwarrantable to take the neuter for the mascu- 
line (JeERomE, Want). 

[The view of Braune isin the main that of 
modern English commentators. We must reject 
any sense of the verb but the simple one of 
‘‘ give,” since the dative follows. Christ is given 
to the church—and given as Head, for the next 
clause renders this view imperative. The only 
trouble then is with ‘over all things;” what is 
His relation to them? Evidently that of Head 
also. No other view is admissible exegetically ; 
the question becoming thus a purely grammatical 
one: Shall we accept a brachyology and under- 
stand asecond xepadrgv before TH ExkAnoia (MEYER, 
Stizr, HopeGE approvingly): ‘gave Him the 
Head over all things (to be the Head) to the 
church,” or take xegaAyv as a species of tertiary 
predicate (Atrorp, Havin, Ennicorr): «gave 
Him as Head over all things to the Church.” The 
latter seems to be Braune’s view, and is certainly 
the simpler grammatically. Nor does it throw 
out of view the grand thought that Christ is Head 
of the Church. Atrorp: ‘‘Curist is Head over 
all things: the Church is the Bopy of Christ, and 
as such is the fulness of Him who fills all with 
all: the Head of such a Body, is Head over all 
things ; therefore when God gives Christ as Head 
to the Church, He gives Him as Head over all 
things to the Church, from the necessity of the 
case.” —R. ] 

The choice of the word éxxAnoia for the 
Christian Church (iii. 10, 21; v. 28, 25, 27, 29, 
82; Phil. iii. 6; 1 Cor. vi. 4; xii. 28) is very 
apt. GrrHarD (Loc. ed. Cotta. X. 3, 20): 
Chemnitius notat obyxAnow de primoribus, magnati. 
bus, consulibus et corum conventu, dcaxAnow de col- 
luvie promiscus multitudinis quando fit congregatio. 
ab agris, éxxAnoiavy vero de civibus, quando ovvo- 
dog Tv Kata THY TOALY celebratur, eorum scilicet, qui 
certis legibus sibi devineti unius reipublice cives sunt. 
Appellatio igitur ecclesize ad populum Dei translata 
ostendit,. ECCLESIAM DsI NON ESSE COLLUVIEM 
PROMISCUA MULTITUDINIS, sed eorum, qui certis le- 
gibus a Deo vocati et sibi invicem sunt obstricti. 
Athenis erant usitati duplices conventus, éxxAn- 
ola: et ayopai vel ayopaia. lle significabant con- 
VENTUS ORDINATOS, yuando universitas civium, eo- 
rum scilicet, qui jus civitatis habebant, ordine, justo, 
a magistratu convocati congregabantur ; he vero sig- 
nificabant congregationes promiscuas et inordinatas, 
quando promiscua multitudo hominum in civitatibus 
et oppidis sine observatione ordinis in unum coibat.— 
Appellationi igitur ecclesie ad populum Dei trans- 
latex inest significatio evraziac Kal evvouiac, qualis est 
in aristocratia civili, cui opponitur OnpoKkpatia, aKa- 
tactaciac Kai arakiac plenissima.—Ut cwitas non 
consistit ex medico et medico, aut ex rustico et rustico, 
sed ex medico et rustico, sicut Aristoteles in ethicis 
loquitur, JTA QUOQUB ECCLESIA NON CONSTAT EX 
PASTORE ET PASTORE SEU EX AUDITORE ET AUDI- 
TORE, SED EX DOCENTIBUS ET DISCENTIBUS, ATQUE 
INTER IPSOS AUDITORES SUNT VARII VITH STATUS 
ATQUE ORDINES. 

Accordingly the éxxkAnotia has two main 
features in it, one the ordained unity and the other 
the calling, which includes in itself a separating out 
(éxAéyeobac) from the world not yet called or re- 
jecting the call, and which is consummated 
through intellectual means. See further under 
Doctr. Note 5. 
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Ver. 23. Which is his body, #ri¢ éoriv 
~) cdma avrov.—The pronoun dori has an 
‘cexplanatory element,” introducing the state- 
ment of a reason, and is—the old German als 
welcher, ‘as which.” So Rom. ii. 15: oirwec= 
ut qui (Buza), gui quidem ostendant (CasTALio) ; 
Luruer renders it quite well: damit dass sie be- 
weisen, and here: welche da ist. [ALFoRD: which 
same; EapiEe, Exticorr: which indeed. Meyer: 
“ut que, defining the attribute as belonging to 
the being of the church ”—is perhaps too strong 
—though true enough.—R.] He is the Head of 
the church, since it is His Body, r6 c6ma ad- 
row (ii. 16; iv. 4, 12, 16; v. 28, 80; Col. i. 18, 
24; ii. 19; iii. 15; Rom. xii. 5; 1 Cor. vi. 15; 
x. 17; xii. 18, 27). From this citation of pas- 
sages, in all of which this view of the Apostle is 
contained, the frequency of the figure, especially 
in this Epistle, may be scen. The membership 
making up the whole, the indispensableness of 
Christ and the vital fellowship with Him are 
marked. We must also remember, that here, on 
account of the 7Tc¢, only that is treated of, 
which the church is and has in Christ, and not 
what He has in it; this is only an inference, 
though a correct one, and remains in the back- 
ground, should it enter at all. 

[The questions, what constitutes the church? 
who are true members of the true church? do not 
enter here; but that Paul here teaches a mysti- 
cal union, above and beyond any federal or re- 
presentative union, or ethical union of thought 
and feeling, seems perfectly clear. We call this 
a figure. but is it not the reality, and the organic 
unity of the body the figure? Really and truly 
the church is the body of Christ, and out of this 
truth spring many lessons respecting our per- 
sonal union with Christ. Atrorp: ‘It is veri- 
tably His body: not that which in our glorified 
humanity He personally bears, but that in which 
He, as the Christ of God, is manifested and glo- 
rified by spiritual organization. Heis its Head; 
from Him comes its life; in Him, it is exalted; 
in it, He is lived forth and witnessed to; He pos- 
sesses nothing for Himself,—neither His com- 
munion with the Father, nor His fulness of the 
Spirit, nor His glorified humanity,—but all for 
His Church, which is in the innermost reality, 
HimseEtr.”’ Comp. Col. i. 24, which admits of 
no satisfactory explanation, unless we accept the 
fact that the Apostle was conscious of such a 
union as this.—R. 

The fulness of him who filleth all in all 
[To TARP wma TOd TG Thyra év TaoLY TAN- 
povuévov,]—As respects syntax, this is the 
intrusion of an apposition, forming a parallel 
clause, in order to express without a figure, what 
has just been figuratively explained: “fulness” 
corresponds to “body,” “of Him filling all in 
all” to ‘‘ His.” 

On rAGpwpua, comp. ver. 10 and Passow 
sub voce. Words ending in —uéc as a rule repre- 
sent the abstract action of the verb, those in —ya 
the concrete effect, so ‘that they are for the 
most part equivalent to the perfect participle 
passive” (Burrmann), like Tpayua, orépua, Kh- 
puyua, especially here caua (id quod of e- 
Tat). The word is not—rAfpwouc, the act of 
filling, but is to be taken in the passive sense: 
all that, or with which any thing is filled, the 
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fulness. So here. [This simple passive sense 
is adopted by Frirzscun, Du Warrr, OLSHAUSEN, 
Srimr, Meyer, and by Atrorp, Eaniz, Eusicorr 
(‘that which is filled, the filled-up receptacle).” 
As the word was a favorite among the Gnostics 
(in after times however), so it has been a favor- 
ite plaything with commentators since, who 
have thrown not a little confusion upon its mean- 
ing. The simple passive sense is the most natu- 
ral one; though perhaps not the most usual one, 
it is certainly allowable. The active sense, the 
filling up is adopted by Haruezss, who says there 
is no other sense used in the New Testament, in 
which view HopGgE seems to acquiesce. But 
what is meant by the active sense: implendi acti- 
onem, or id quod res impletur 2? Euxicorr speaks 
of the latter as passive, while Hovce evidently 
regards it as active (so Braune apparently under 
2 below). Atrorp deems it a transition from 


| the abstract sense, denying any active sense to 


such nouns, but saying that what is thus termed 
is ‘‘a logical transference from the effect to that 
which exemplifies the effect.’”” From this it is 
evident how impossible it is to speak intelli- 
gibly about the word in its active and passive 
senses, until this meaning: that by which any 
thing is filled, is properly labelled. That is the 
work of the grammarian, yet it is evident that 
it is active or passive, according to the point of 
view: ‘‘ whether one thinks first of the container, 
and then of the contained, or the reverse.” 
Harwess and Hopes are not justified in saying 
that the word is always used actively in the New 
Testament, though this sense is a common one.* 
It would give here the meaning complement, or 
supplement, which seems appropriate in view of 
the figure of Head and Body. But, on the other 
hand, this gives a sense which is so remarkable 
as to raise doubts; for how can Christ be filled 
by the church? Then again, we are almost 
forced by this interpretation to take the following 
participle ina passive sense, which is objection- 
able grammatically and logically. These reasons 
are strong enough to lead us to adopt the passive 
sense, which may be done without any fear of 
running counter to the wsus loguendi of the New 
Testament.—R. 

Nor does the difficulty lie in the genitive: 
Tov wAnpovuévon, which refers to Christ. 
The participle is middle, and, as usage requires 
in the case of such correlated words, is used in 
the same sense as the preceding noun: of Him 
who fills from out Himself, through Himself 
(Winer, p. 242), or fills for Himself (Frirzscus: 
gut sibt complet). [The latter sense is adopted by 
Meyer (in 4th edition, Braune quotes him as 
accepting a deponent sense), Exuicort, Hanis. 
This reciprocal sense seems to have escaped the 
notice of Dr. Honan, who agrees with ALrorp in 
accepting the active sense, though he admits it 
is favored only by classical usage. Certainly the 
active meaning of the participle is not so justi- 








* [In many of the instances specified by Hopes, the pas- 
sive sense is equally allowable. For example, chap. i. 1, 
“the fulness of the times” may as well be taken as meaning 
the state of being full on the part of the appointed periods of 
time, as that which fills up those periods, and so in (tal. iv, 
4; Eph. iii. 19: “the fulness of God” affords a much better 
sense if taken passively (see in loco), while Mark viii. 20: 
“the fulnesses of how many baskets,” refers not to what fills 
np the baskets, but “the state of fulness as respects the bas- 
kets.” —R.] 
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fiable as the prssive sense of the noun mAf- 
poua.—R.] The present tense must also be 
taken into the account: He is conceived of in the 
process of filling; whether He succeeds, the re- 
sult will show; the process is now going on. 

The real difficulty liesin r@ wdvra év ra- 
ovv, ‘allin all.” The object rad ravra, is of 
course, in accordance with what precedes, to be 
referred to the entire world of creatures, which 
Christ fills, naturally as a soul the body, the 
former however working out beyorid the latter, 
not exclusively in and upon it, and not only 
working, but being actively present, hence not 
as blood fills the heart, or water a vessel. ‘¢All”’ 
is filled by Christ, as is the Church, His Body, 
hence not mechanically, chemically, or the like. 
The most difficult point still remains: év raov», 
“in all.” The preposition év joined with mA7- 
povofa and rAApoua must designate that in which 
He fills; if this is inconceivable, then the Apos- 
tle must and would have expressed himself other- 
wise. Accordingly the neuter cannot be accepted 
here, since then idem per cdem would be asserted, 
or an exaggeration occur: Alles in Allem [all 
things in all things, see below under (7.)—R.] 


Following the rule, that those cases which be-, 


long to both genders (mdévrwy, racr) are to be 
taken as masculine, unless the context absolutely 
requires the neuter, we render: im Allen, ‘in 
all persons” (so Luruer originally, but ‘in Al- 
lem’? afterwards crept in); it thus marks 
His filling efficiency in persons, in heavenly 
spirits and human souls, of which also His rela- 
tion as Head of the Church obliges us to think. 
He is the central Personality, working through 
all things, working in all. Such a Head has the 
Church, the central sphere of the world which is 
to be perfected (Srier).* This explanation is in 
no particular without supporters, but there is 
also no incorrect explanation possible which has 
not been made here. 

(1.) The connection is viewed incorrectly, by 
joining the parallel clause ‘the fulness,” etc., 
with ‘him ” (ver. 22), and taking <‘ which is his 
body” as parenthetical (ZRasmus), when it is 
too important to admit of this. BuncEn, too, 
following Sumunr, is incorrect: ‘‘Hoc neque de 
ecclesia predicatur, ut plerique censent, neque, ut 
aliis visum, cum DEDIT construitur, sed absolute pon- 
itur accusativo casu, uti Td paptopiov, 1 Tim. ii. 6. 
Est enim epiphonema eorum, que a ver. 20 dicuntur, 
innuitgue apostolus, in Christo esse PLENITUDINEM 

atris omnia implentis in omnibus.” 

(2.) 1114p oa is taken in the active sense as 
supplementum. So the Greex Farurrs, Estrus, 





* [This interpretation is very plausible, and commends it- 
self especially on account of the view it takes of the preposi- 
tion év. As Ta ravrTa immediately precedes, too much stress 
should not be laid on the rule mentioned above respecting the 
choice of the masculine. But I fully share in Dr. Braune’s 
dislike for the instrumental sense of év (taking it as—per). 
One who has been puzzied by the E. V., which accepts this 
as one of its most usual significations, and seen how often 
commentators pass over it without notice, must feel that for 
so small a word, it has suffered more at the hands of its friends 
than any other in the Greek Testament. It is a good rule: 
never reniler év, by ifany other possible meaning accords with 
the context. ALForp and Exnicorr refer to chap. v. 18, in 
support, of the instrumental sense, but it is very doubtful 
even there. If we take év=in here, then the maovv must be 
accepted as masculine, for the neuter would not allow of any 
intelligible meaning, especially in view of the well-known 
phrase 7a mévra, the wniverse. See under (7) however.— 
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Canvin, Buza (‘‘ut sciamus Christum per se non 
INDIGERE hoc supplemento, ut qui efficiat omnia in 
omnibus revera,’’ even Hariess, who holds with 
Barur as the undoubted result of investigation, 
that tAfpwua is used in the New Testament only 
in its active sense, says: ‘She is the fulness of 
Christ, not as though she were the glory which 
dwells in Him, but because He permits His glory, 
as in all, so to dwell in her; she is the glory, 
not of one who would be in want without her, 
but of Him who fills all in all parts,” so Hor- 
MANN (Schriftbeweis, Il. 2, p. 118-120). Even 
SrieR points to this, bringing it over out of the 
middle form; yet this is not se implere, se supplere, 
but sibz. It is quite as incorrect to take it as= 
twAnGoc (Hesycuius, WAHL: copia cultorum Dei 
sive Christi, ScudtraEn: multitudo, cui Christus 
preest).—RUECKERT, too, who is helpless here, is 
in error, in taking the Church, TA#pwpa, as 
the means of filling for Christ’s executive effi- 
ciency, since the Church can do nothing without 
Him.—The explanation of Cameron is a curi- 
osity: full bodily mass.* 

(3.) The participle rod tAnpovpévov is 
taken as passive (CHRYsostom, Vulgate) ; dvri 
Tov tAnpovvtog (THEODORET, CAKUMENIUS, OLS- 
HAUSEN, Haruuss); as deponent (Mrynr). Ban- 
GEL remarks: ‘72. ¢., wAypovvroc¢; sed major vis 
mediz vocis, in denotanda relatione ejus, qui implet 
et eorum, gui implentur”’—quite correct ! 

(4.) The meaning of the verb is certainly not: 
to make complete (Vulgate, Estius: adimpletur), 

(5.) As regards the subject of the verb, Har- 
LESs, referring to THEODORET: Tov piv Xpiorod 
oaua, Tov dé TaT POG TAHPWUAa—olKEl év adTH TH 
(éxkAnoia) kat éurepiraré Kata tiv TpodytiKny dovav 
says: it must be referred to Christ, while Srizr, 
who founds his proof less on the passage in ques- 
tion than on the organism of the Epistle, says: 
God must be considered the subject. [So ALForp, 
but the great majority of commentators adopt 
the other reference.—R. ] 

(6.) Ta wavra has been limited to the mem- 
bers of the Church, to members of the body of 
Christ (Estrus, Stimr), to the spiritual results 
wrought by Christ, or the Christian’s faculties 
of soul (Grorius: Christus in omnibus (credenti- 
bus) implet omnia, mentem luce, voluntatem piis affec- 
libus, corpus ipsum obsequendi facultate), to differ- 
ent peoples, nations (FLart, Morus). 

(7.) The preposition év is taken as instrumen- 
tal (Mnyver). [Atrorp: “The thing with, or 
by, or in which as an element, the filling takes 
place. So that the expression will mean, with 
all, not only gifts, not only blessings, but things.” 
So Exxicort, who thus explains the whole verse: 
«©The Church is the veritable mystical Body of 
Christ, yea the recipient of the plenitudes of 
Him who filleth all things, whether in heaven or 
in earth, with all the things, elements, and enti- 
ties, of which they are composed.” This view 
accepts taovv as neuter, and is on the whole pre~ 
ferable to every other interpretation, unless that 
of Braune be an exception. See above.—R. ] 








* (HARLESS takes Ajpwya as expressing the Divine glory= 
Shekinah, but that is objectionable for reasons both lexical 
and logical—Eapix refers to the view of MicuaeLis and 
BRETSCHNEIDER (==quast templum in quo habitat, quod occupat 
et regit, ut anima corpus), but this and kindred interpreta- 
tions are all either too limited or too specific. Just here it 
becomes us to be cautious.—R. ] 
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(8) ILaovv is taken as neuter and rendered : 
in all parts (HARLESS and others), or in all 
places, everywhere (FLatr). Bence (neutrum, 
masculini potestatem) does not belong here, nor 
does he waver; he refers it to wéAeor Tov owmaroc 
abrov, to persons. It is also taken adverbially : 
éy ravtt (JnRomE: sicut adimpletur imperator, st 
quotidie gus augetur exercitus—ila et—Christus— 
sic tamen, ut omnia adimpleantur in omnibus, 2. ., ut 
qui in eum credunt, cunctis virtutibus plent sint), In- 
deed, travra év maozv has been taken adver- 
bially (ScuéTTaEN: omnia omnino), or referred 
to the eternal (HouzHausEN). t 

(9.) It is entirely groundless to find a polemic 
purpose here, especially an account of the word 
TAhpoua used afterwards by the Gnostics also 
(Metrrr, Baxur). t ; 

(10.) Quite as groundless is the assumption 
that the ubiquity of the glorified Body is taught 
here (CALOVIUS). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. God, whose power and glory is so exceeding 
great (ver. 19), at whose command and disposal 
are all things, even Christ, whom He raised and 
exalted above all heavenly and earthly, personal 
and unpersonal powers (vers. 20-22), works 
freely, but without arbitrariness, conditioning 
Himself, upon men—not without faith (ver. 19), 
not without Christ (vers. 22, 23), so that the 
prayer also (vers. 16, 17: ta), which is offered 
believingly in the name of Christ, has a prospect 
of being granted. Precisely in the work of Re- 
demption is manifested the worshipful glory of 
God, who in self-conditioning love moderates 
Himself, lowers and limits Himself, in order to 
employ and to show His unbounded love, to im- 
part of His nature and to make blessed. His 
whole power, strength, might and efficacy stand 
in the service of His love. 

2. Christ, who as to His human nature has in 
His Father His God (ver. 17), is our Lord, the 
Head of His Church, at the right hand of God 
in glory, of unlimited power over angels and 
men, ministering and hostile spirits, as well as 
over the economy of the creation and of salva- 
tion. He cannot be put down to the level of 
Divine humanity and God likeness. Yet our 
section says nothing of His state of humiliation, 
speaks only of His state of exaltation, beginning 
with the resurrection from the dead, refers to 
the humanity, which He assumed, appropriated, 
and did not afterwards relinquish,* only that in 
what the Father did in Him, we might have a 
standard for what the Almighty God, who 
through Him is our Father, will and shall do 
and work in us (vers. 19,20: ei¢ muac—kara 
Thy evépyecav—év TO Xptoro). He is the 
Head, to whom there will not be wanting a body, 
which He will prepare for Himself; He cannot 
be a ‘mere Head.” But he has also no vicar, 
such as the Pope. Sancta enim Christiana sive 
Catholica ecclesia consistere absque 18T0 capite optime 





* (We must hold fast, especially in view of the local refer- 
ence in ver. 20 to the truth of Christ's actual bodily presence 
in heaven, over against the Lutheran doctrine of the ubiquity 
of His humanity (Form. Conc. ii. 8). Comp. the implied op- 
position to this dogma in the Heidelberg Catechism, Q. 47, 
48, 30 (apparently inserted afterwards). ‘The Eucharistic 
oo of the 16th century made of this a battle-field. 





potest et constitisset certe rectius, ac melius cum ea 
ageretur, nisi diabolus illud caput in medium proje 
cisset et exaltasset (Articles of Smalkald). 

3. The connection between creation and redemption 
is presupposed here; the two spheres do not fall 
asunder; Christ, the acme in both, holds them 
together; the former must serve the latter (vers. 
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4. Respecting the angels, who are included in 
ver. 21. ‘over above all principality, and pow- 
er, and might, and lordship,” it is only indicated 
that they are personalities, and affirmed that they 
have power and might. From the series of these 
designations, which can scarcely be taken as a 
descending climax [though this is the most 
plausible hypothesis—R.], nothing can be in- 
ferred as to the ranks or groups of angels.* 
[‘*On the nature of angels, consult the able 
treatise by Twestmn, Dogmatik, Vol. I. especial- 
ly 21, 4, the essay by Stuart, Bibliotheca Sacra 
for 1848, p. 88-154, Esrarp, Dogmatik, 3 228 
sq., Vol. I. p. 276, and the remarks of Langs, 
Leben Jesu, Part Il. p. 41 f.” (Exiicorr).—Ali 
that is expressed is well set forth by Wrstny: 
‘We know that the king is above all, though we 
cannot name all the officers of his court. So we 
know that Christ is above all, though we are not 
able to name all His subjects.”’—R. | 

5. The Church. On this subject our section 
teaches more. As regards its origin the name 
éxxAnota (ver. 22), ‘‘the calling of God’ (ver. 
18) show what is indicated by ‘*Head” or 
‘‘gave Him to be Head” (ver. 22) viz.: The 
Church results not from a physical or purely 
world-historical process without the creative 
power and fatherly love of God; it is His work, 
His gracious gift, and indeed His Word is effi- 
cient therein, Christ, also, as the Eternal Word, 
as the power organizing the whole (rd cua), 
through the word, as the zntellectual means of the 
ingathering. The extent of the Church is also 
pointed out in two directions : 

a) On earth: ‘‘the faith which is among you 
in the Lord Jesus” (ver. 15) and ‘to us-ward 
who believe’ (ver. 19)—the faith in Jesus, 
wrought in men through the word, describes the 
domain of the Church: where (kaf? duac) faith is 
there is the Church, the congregation, even if it 
is wanting in particular persons or in many. 
The extent is not to be limited by Donatist or 
Anabaptist notions of the Church; she has, ac- 
cording to the purity of the word, the power of 
the preaching, the vitality of the faith, her de- 
grees, quo purior et sincerior est verbi predicatio, 
eo etiam purior est ecclesie status (JOHN GERHARD, 
Loc. XI. p. 195). But it should not be said, that 
there is no Church where sinners are and are 
tolerated (Anabaptists, SoHWENKFELD and others). 

b) On earth and in heaven: ‘the fulness of 
Him who filleth all in all” (ver. 23); she is not 
merely a temporal institution, within the visible 
world, she embraces men after as well as before 
death. ‘Of all the names which the Church 
can and does bear, not one is so immeasurably 








* (The so-called revelations of modern “spiritualism ” do 
not seem to have shed much light on the few passages of Scrip- 
ture which treat of angels. Nor do they attempt to do so. 
One might infer something from this fact, as to the question 
whether these revelations, granting them a supernatural ori- 
gin, have the same origin as the statements of Scripture,— 
R. : 
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deep and yet so transparently clear, so sharply 
defined and yet so inexhaustibly rich, at once so 
real and spiritual, external and internal, obvious 
and-mysterious as this one: she is the Body of 
Christ. It is this name and no other, which the 
New Testament Church has not in common with 
the Old Testament Church, and in which all her 
superiority over the latter is included ; time and 
eternity, suffering and glory, blessing and curse, for 
all over whom the name of Christ is named, lie 
in its lap, and itself a riddle, to be*first solved 
hereafter, yet all the riddles proposed to us by 
the present life find in it their solution” (Dz- 
LITZSCH). 

The completion of the Church is an object of 
the Divine government of the world, and has 
begun here in Christendom by the path of faith, 
to which the inheritance in the saints is certain 
(vers. 18, 19, 23). 

6. Faith has its ground “in the Lord Jesus 

ver. 15), its place of manifestation in the Church 
trae dude, ver. 15), its worth and its position be- 
fore love (ver. 15), its importance and value for 
God, who requires it as the condition of salva- 
tion (ver. 19: ‘‘to us-ward who believe”’), from 
which may be inferred at the same time, that it 
has different degrees, since the Apostle joins to- 
gether himself and others, also since the parti- 
ciple is present, that it is not to be conceived of 
as an act once for all, but as ‘‘a continuing life- 
movement to be constantly renewed.” 

7. Beside faith stands Jove, which is germinally 
included in the former, since this ‘‘is an act of 
self-emptying and surrender to a gracious God,” 
who is Love. But itis not to be regarded as a 
virtue, by means of which we become well- 
pleasing to the beloved Love; it comes into ex- 
istence with faith, which lays hold of the right- 
eousness of Christ, and thus attains to righteous- 
ness before God, and is the mother of all virtues. 
—In the phrase ‘unto all the saints” no limita- 
tion can be perceived, since he who loves al/ the 
members of the Church, the orthodox and the 
erring too, will imitate his Lord Jesus, the Good 
Samaritan of the world in Samaritan love (Luke, 
x. 87: “Go thou and do likewise”). The con- 
text leads only to this emphasizing of love. 

8. Lhe ground of hope is the calling of God and 
its goal the “inheritance” of God. It comes 
from above, points and looks upward; it lifts us 
out of the natural ego and above the visible 
world about us.* 

9. Knowledge is both path (év émtyvdoet, ver. 
17) and goal (sig TO eidévat, ver. 18); it isa mat- 
ter capable of growth, for it has but to ponder 
the thoughts of the eternal, creative God. Man’s 
knowledge is not perfect within the domain of 
creation, still less can he know the things of the 
invisible world. Only by living in a sphere does 
TCE (ET ah SS rea 


* [MzyEr: “ Notice here, too, the three fundamental ele- 
ments of subjective Christianity : Faith and Love and Hope 
(vers. 15, 18); in faith and love the illumination through the 
Holy Ghost should ever bring more and more to our know- 
ledge the glory of our hope; for the Christians moaiTevjia. is 
in heaven (Phil. iii. 20), whither their entire minding” and 
“seeking” is directed. The centre of Christianity is still 
faith with its love, in connection with which, however, hope 
ever, encouragingly and inspiritingly, holds up the constant 
goal.” He adduces this against Weiss, who seeks to discover 
here special prominence given to hope “ entirely after the Pe- 
trine mode,” which as that author thinks makes “ hope ” the 


centre.—R.] 


he gather knowledge of what is found there; 
knowledge comes from experience of occurrences. 
Without a disposition of the heart the sense of the 
understanding is not enlarged and sharpened. 
Sensible, mental, spiritual knowledge refers to 
life-spheres, in which he who knows must move. 
Only the believing, loving, longing one knows 
and grows in knowledge unto knowledge. 

10. The prayer of the Apostle has it starting- 
point in what God has given, and its goal in 
what God should give. From thankful acknow- 
ledgment, he proceeds to requests, petitions; 
with the faith and love of the church before his 
eyes, he rises to supplication for the spirit of 
wisdom and revelation, for wider knowledge of 
what God is, on behalf of their inner life. This 
occurs daily. Thus have we all, ministers and 
members of the church, especially the former, to 
learn, in order to practise it, what furthers the 
Kingdom of God in general and in particular: 
such prayer is a means of grace full of blessing for 
those who offer it, as well as for those for whom 
it is offered. 

11. The conswmmation in the case of individuals 
is conditioned by the church and conditions its 
consummation. Hence ‘His inheritance in the 
saints” (ver. 18). Outside the church we do 
not advance, nor salvation become ours, what- 
ever we may be, or accrue to us, wherever we 
stand; it is a gift, for which we must be prepared. 
The fulness of the gift and our perfection finally 
coincide, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


It is a joy, when in social circles one hears 
from another, just as of city and state events, so 
especially of the kingdom of God, the church of: 
Christ, of the faith and love of Christians.—We 
should not judge the faith of particular persons 
in a church, but rejoice in the faith within the 
church, though it be only among the minority ; 
so long as there is believing preaching, supplica- 
tion, for all that concerns the church, order in 
the administration of the sacraments, grace at 
table and family worship, use of the best hymns, 
since we have so many poor ones, and many ano- 
ther sign of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ in the 
church, a stranger who does not know the indi- 
viduals at all, may and ought to rejoice therein 
and speak thereof.—Love to ali Christians! As 
we must pray every Sunday for love toward all 
men, 80 love to all Christians is not so easily 
brought about. The orthodox, pietists, and those 
who deal earnestly with God’s word and the con- 
fessions of the church, are least likely to en- 
counter love from those, who regard themselves 
as precisely the liberal Christians ; such fall in 
much more readily with those who are against 
the Church of Christ than with these. Always 
reckon among ‘‘all Christians” those first, who 
are to you the most unpleasant, thus you will 
best perceive the weight of this injunction and 
your own weakness.—Who of us always begins 
his prayers with thanksgiving, as did the Apos- 
tle? We rather pray for what we lack, than 
thank for what we have received. This should 
not be. 

Men rejoice much, if they are thought of ata 
distance ; they part well-nigh always with the 
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request: Remember me! It is something beyond 
this, when such remembrance rises into interces- 
sion, and one remembers the absent, not merely 
pleasantly or listlessly, in conversation with 
men, but devoutly in prayer to God.—Without 
knowledge we do not attain to knowledge; only 
in the light do we see light. The Apostle does 
not indeed preach the Word of learning or sci- 
ence, but still it is spoken against ignorance, in- 
diseretion, narrowness. Only that the centre of 
man, the Aeart and temper with the will be open 
to the light, to knowledge!—As the fear of God 
is the beginning of wisdom (Ps. cxi. 10), so the 
starting point for this is insight into our misery 
and poverty; poor human beings generally swell 
out with their own worth, and just in this way 
fritter away what they have of God’s gifts. We 
must in the end seek our worth above, if we 
would find it; else we get into a pitiful satis- 
faction. 

The three most important objects of our know- 
ledge: 1. God’s cal/—in our need; 2. God’s 
heritage—in our heart; 8. God’s strengih—in our 
longing and striving.—As the world needs revela- 
tion beside the wisdom from experience, so a 
man also needs besides wisdom and prudence 
the private revelation to teach what and how he 
should act and suffer and bear.—Our hope rests 
on Christ in God. What the Father, to whom 
Christ in His holy humanity prayed, praying as 
to His God, has done to Him, ¢m and upon Him, 
when He exalted Him from the dead to His right 
hand, that shall occur to thee, since He works 
upon thee, yet only in proportion to thy faith in 
thy Saviour.—Be, become and remain a member 
of the Church which is His Body! Those are 
beheaded rather, who deny the Lord to save their 
heads, than those who in holy martyrdom lost 
their heads, to remain with their Head. 

SrarKke:—Faith has to do with the gospel, 
love with the law. Faith takes, love gives; the 
former has the benefits, the latter the duties, — 
We must not seek the saints only in heaven, for 
they are certainly already on the earth. The 
imperfection of sanctification and holiness does 
not deny the truth of these things.—See here, 
how a preacher should remember his congrega- 
tion before God in prayer !—As it is one of the 
signs and duties of a faithful teacher, now to 
thank and now to pray to God for his congrega- 
tion, so it is not less the characteristic of a good 
hearer, to give the teacher, whose intercession 
he will confidently expect as a blessing to him- 
self, great cause for thanksgiving.—The posses- 
sions of our glorious inheritance are so great and 
excellent, that no man can understand them 
without the illumination of the Holy Ghost.—The 
mere science of the letter in Divine things, ob- 
tained by the natural powers of godless people 
is uo real enlightenment nor proper knowledge 
of Jesus Christ.—The call to the kingdom of God 
must stand at the basis of every external calling 
which we have in our sphere of life, that we may 
master it.—Conversion is a great and almighty 
work of God, hence not the power of man, nor 
consisting in a mere thought of the brain, but is 
a great change of soul, since all its powers are 
turned away from sin and the world to heaven 
and God.—Lazarus was awakened by Christ with 
a word, but how many sermons did He use to 
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awaken the spiritually dead Jews, and yet they 
would not let themselves be awakened. God’s 
power and grace for the conversion of man is in 
itself infinite, yet He will force no man, but 
leaves him the freedom to resist.—The Christian 
Church is the Body of Christ and hence closely 
united with Him. She receives all her fulness 
from Him; from Him, the Head, flows all strength 
into the members. Although she here finds her- 
self surrounded with much weakness and misery, 
yet is she still gloriousin her Head, who already 
reigns in glory. : 

A. H. Francxe:—This then is also wisdom, to 
know that we cannot be wise unless there be a 
God and we can receive it from Him in answer 
to prayer. The Apostle does not say, he wishes 
that a university might be established in the city 
of Ephesus, in which many professors would 
take positions, that by this means the people 
might be made wise,—but: that the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give 
unto you the spirit of wisdom. 

RrecEeR :—Beside the glances into the distance 
and the hope of our calling in the invisible and 
eternal, beside the insight into the economy of 
God, without us, we must not disregard the in- 
sight into the necessary truths learned by expe- 
rience of God’s work of grace within us, that 
each do their part in making the heart steadfast 
and full of confidence and love. Ifa man thinks 
of the depth of his fall, the throng and deceit of 
his foes, the powerful hindrances to his salvation, 
then he may well desire to look into the great- 
ness of the power of God, which is employed in 
his calling and preservation unto blessedness. 
—In faith we can most precisely notice, how God 
applies His transcendent might and yet how man 
is not overcome by it in a violent manner, but is 
so disposed, that he can maintain his convictions, 
his love for light, his obedience under its influ- 
ence.—Believing is opposed by the love of our 
own life so deeply inherent in us, by so many 
offences occurring to us in the world’s ways; 
therefore it requires the working of His mighty 
strength. This power of God and its effect is 
indeed still concealed in us, covered up by our 
weaknesses, and behind the curtain of the flesh 
not yet fully to be judged; but in Jesus Christ 
it has already attained to victory.—The Head 
and the Body together make a whole; in the 
church is seen the fulness of Him who filleth all 
in all; Christ applies the fulness of the Godhead 
dwelling in Him to the completing and perfect- 
ing of this His church; He does not leave her 
until He has also fulfilled all that is well-pleasing 
to God, and presented her, blameless, filled with 
all the fruits of righteousness.—He who stands 
in vital fellowship with Him, has all things.— 
All that is not yet disclosed to you, remains yours 
still in this fulness. 

Passavant:—Do you detect no result of this 
Divine power in you, no new life from God, or 
no hunger and thirst after deliverance out of the 
old nature into the new nature of the friends of 
the Lord; oh, do not trust yourself, do not trust 
thy best thoughts, thy most beautiful feelings, 
thy noblest strivings, thy best beliefs, for there is 
also a vain, a false, self-made, fancied faith, a 
faith leading to God as little as coming from God. 
—Are they holy and good, those powers, Jesus 
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is still more holy and glorious above them; and 
have they on God’s account, as is the case, as 
angels of light an influence upon the worlds of 
God, upon the earth, upon us, they receive from 
Christ their power and strength, they stand un- 
der His supreme influence; He directs them, He 
equips them. Are they unholy and evil, those 
powers, even here Jesus will have power and 
maintain authority; will punish their evil na- 
ture, will restrain their corrupting influence and 
destroy their power, aye, has already, as the 
Dying and Crucified One, broken and destroyed 
their power.—All in all: In the angels of His 
power, in the glorified righteous, in His saints, 
and all the Blessed, their only clear and heavenly 
radiance, their Divine joy, their eternal peace, 
their blessedness, their glory. All in all: Among 
the angels of disobedience, about the unrighteous, 
the ungodly and the damned, for all the Light 
shining with eternal rays of anxiety and terror 
through their darkness; the eye, that with a 
flame of fire searches forever through their in- 
most nature; the power, that always from with- 
out and from within tends them with a rod of 
iron; the word, the eternal word, judging and 
condemning them in their own hearts, ever anew, 
ever more penetratingly, more irrevocably, more 
awfully. Allin all: In all His worlds, from the 
lowest to the highest degrees, in all powers and 
glories, from the smallest to the most exalted of 
constellations, of suns, which excel all others in 
clearnes3 and glory. He is the Divine, infinite 
fulness of light, of life, from out which they 
gladly rise in His heavens. 
Hevaner:—Thanksgiving and prayer are the 
inward emotions of a holy mind, the inward holy 
choir.—Only what proceeds from God’s revela- 
tion, which is attested to man by the illumina- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, is true wisdom. Every 
one must have his own revelation of Christianity, 
for he should not believe on the testimony of a 
stranger.—The Christian knows not only his mi- 
sery, but also his blessedness, how rich and glo- 
rious is the inheritance ordained by God for the 
saints, and from the greatness of his blessedness 
he knows the greatness of Divine grace. All 
this can be known and valued only by an en- 
lightened eye, because it has not the dazzling 
glitter of earthly things. The evil spirit blinds 
man, so that he does not perceive how great is 
the blessedness won by Christ, so that he in his 
blindness thinks this disturbs his happiness and 
lays a yoke upon him.—God’s mental power 
shows itself in what He has made out of man, in 
the transformation of the single sinner as well as 
of the heathen world. What philosopher could 
have suspected this? What did Apollonius ac- 
complish? Nothing, save that the next genera- 
tion held him to be what he was, a charlatan.— 
The resurrection of Christ is a token of spiritual 
life, of the regeneration of humanity, to take 
place through the Risen and Exalted Christ.— 
Christ is the Lord of the whole world of spirits, 
visible and invisible; He has authority over all 
ruling powers in heaven and on earth. Paul's 
words are an amplification of Matth. xxviii. 18, 
—This heavenly King is given to the Church as 
Head; she is committed to Him in specie; over 
her He has immediate oversight and care; she is 
to Him the dearest of all, because He has bought 





her with His own blood.—The Church is the 
Body of Christ, she is a communion, entirely 
permeated by His Spirit, the members being ani- 
mated and controlled by His Spirit; she is the 
very centre of His efficiency. 

Strsr:—The most powerful and yet most 
humble way of exhorting is with this introduc- 
tion: I pray for thee!—No thanksgiving without 
petition, so long as perfection and completeness 
are not yet there.—Our state of grace does not 
indeed begin with this deeper insight, but only 
through this does it indeed advance: may all 
preachers then learn from the Apostles, to work 
properly in their sermons and in their congrega- 
tions for this end.—The Spirit of God cannot begin 
entirely without knowledge, nor work through 
dim feeling toward new will and life.—Illumina- 
tion is not itself as yet sanctification, but is the 
immediately vital transition thereto from faith, 
which is at first, in and before experience, a mat- 
ter of knowledge.—To know God—the highest 
aim of all wisdom of the spirit.—In the heart is 
all decided, faith, insight, desire, will.—The 
Apostle unfolds and portrays the supremacy of 
the Exalted One in the domain of power, espe- 
cially in the kingdom of grace, of the Spirit, 
making alive again the dead in sin on the earth, 
in the church.—In this world there are many 
names before God and Christ, that we do not 
know or name, but hereafter we shall learn them. 
—Church is the assembly or unity of those called 
to the fellowship of salvation in Christ; it is 
the growing, developing body of Christ. 

Luupoip (Sermons for Whitsunday on vers. 15- 
19): Dhe heavenly gifts, in which the children of God 
rejoice with praise to-day. 1) The grace of God, 
enriching us in the knowledge of salvation; 2) 
The power of God, causing this knowledge to be- 
come a might; 38) The faithfulness of God, carry- 
ing forward the good work already begun to the 
blessed goal:—How do we prove ourselves thankful 
for the outpouring of the Holy Ghost and His gifts? 
1) By our knowing His gifts better; 2) ever im- 
ploring them more faithfully for ourselves and 
others; 3) by letting ourselves be filled by them 
and their power become more perceptible and 
precious in us.— What are the Christian’s festival 
petitions? 1) That he may grow in the know- 
ledge of salvation; 2) that he may grow in fel- 
lowship with the Saviour and all saints; 3) that 
he may not forget to give thanks for the unmer- 
ited favors of God.—TZhe high significance of the 
Pentecostal gift: 1) It comes from the Lord; 
prayer is its condition; 2) In it the Lord comes 
to us; knowledge of God and His plan of salva- 
tion, of Christ and His saving work, is its proof; 
8) Through it we come to the Lord ; living faith, 
working in love is its crown.—The fellowship of 
believers, holy and glorious: 1) The spirit of reve- 
lation endows it; 2) Faith in the Lord Jesus 
founds it; 8) Loye to all saints strengthens it; 
4) Fraternal intercession crowns it. 

Winter (vers. 20-23) :—The ascension of Christ 
His exaltation to the right hand of God in heaven: 
1. Let us so consider it. 2. Let us perceive the 
transcendent consolation therein inherent for us: 
a) now is He properly attested as our Saviour 
and Deliverer; 5) now we know, not only that 
He still lives, but has power to defend us and 
His kingdom; ¢) now we may cheerfully ge 
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theretoo. 8. The high and holy duties proceed- 
ing from this: @) that we obey Him in all things; 
6) commit to Him ourselves and our whole life; 
c) seek not what is below, but what is above, and 
have our conversation in heaven.—Christ all in 
all! 1) The Lord of all in heaven; 2) the Al- 
mighty Head of His Church on earth. 

[ Hopau:—In praying thatthe Ephesians might 
be enlightened with spiritual apprehensions of 
the truth, the Apostle prays for their sanctifica- 
tion. In praying that they might have just con- 
ceptions of the inheritance to which they were 
called, he prayed that they might be elevated 
above the world. And in praying that they 
might know the exceeding greatness of the power 
exercised in their conversion, he prayed that 
they might be at once humble and confident,— 
humble, in view of the death of sin from which 
they had been raised; and confident, in view of 
the omnipotence of that God who had begun 
their salvation. 

{Hapir:—Ver. 15. Community of faith begets 
community of feeling, and this brother-love is 
an instinctive emotion, as well as an earnest ob- 
ligation. In that spiritual temple which the 
Spirit is rearing in the sanctified bosom, faith 
and love are the Jachin and Boaz, the twin pil- 
lars that grace and support the structure.—Ver. 
16. The Apostle, though he had visited them, 
does not felicitate himself on his pastoral success 
among them, but gives thanks on this account to 
God.—The Apostle gave thanks, and his thanks 
ended in prayer.—Ver. 17. It is only when the 
prayerful study of the Bible is blessed by spiri- 
tual influence that wisdom is acquired.—This 
knowledge of God concerns not the works of His 
creation, which is but the ‘‘time-vesture” of 
the Eternal, but the grace and the purposes of His 
heart, His possession and exhibition of love and 
power.—Ver. 18. If the spirit of wisdom and re- 
velation in the knowledge of God be conferred, 
then the scales fall from the moral vision, and 
the cloudy haze that hovers round it melts away. 
—Not only had they been the objects of God’s 





affection—but also, and especially, of God’s 
power. Infinite love prompted into operation 
omnipotent strength.—Ver. 19. If the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus be the norma] exhibition of Divine 
power, other similar exhibitions are pledged to 
Christ’s people.—Ver. 20. The specimen and 
pledge of that power displayed in quickening us, 
is Christ’s resurrection. 1. It is transcendent 
power. 2. It is power already experienced by 
believers. 3. Itisresurrectionary power, displayed 
in restoring life. 4. The resurrection of Jesus 
is in this respect not merely a specimen or illus- 
tration—it is also a pledge. Present spiritual 
life and future resurrection are both involved.— 
Jesus was placed at the Father’s “right hand.” 
1. It is the placeof honor. 2. It isthe place of 
power. 3, Itis the place of happiness—happi- 
ness possessed, and happiness communicated,— 
Ver. 22. The brow once crowned with thorns now 
wears the diadem of universal sovereignty ; and 
that hand, once nailed to the cross, now holds in 
it the sceptre of unlimited dominion. He who 
lay in the tomb has ascended the throne of un- 
bounded empire. Jesus, the brother-man, is_ 
Lord of all: He has had all things put under His 
feet—the true apotheosis of humanity.—The his- 
tory of the church is a proof extending through 
eighteen centuries; a proof so often tested, and 
by such opposite processes, as to gather irresisti- 
ble strength with its age; « proof varied, rami- 
fied, prolonged, and unique, that the exaltec 
Jesus is Head over all things to the church. 
—Ver. 28. Head and body are correlative, and 
are organically connected. There is first a con- 
nection of life—at the same time a connection of 
power,—and, in fine, a connection of sympathy. 
—The Head of the Church is at the same time 
Lord of the Universe. While He fills the Church 
fully with those blessings which have been won 
for it and are adapted to it, He also fills the uni- 
verse with all such gifts as are appropriate to its 
welfare—gifts which it is now His exalted pre- 
rogative to bestow.—R. ] 


B. The extent and mission of the church. 


Cuapter II, 1-22. 


1. Reminder of the previous condition of death and the glorious new creation. 


(Cuap. II. 1-10.) 


1 And you hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses and sins [You also who 
2 were dead in your! trespasses and your sins]; Wherein in time past ye [Wherein 
ye once] walked according to the course of this world, according to the prince of 


the power [or powers]? 


of the air, [of] the spirit that [which] now worketh in the 


3 children [sons] of disobedience: Among whom also [even] we all had our conver- 
sation [way of life] in times past in the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires [do- 


ing the wishes] of the flesh and of the mind [thoughts] ; 


and [we] were by nature? 


4 the children of wrath, even as others [the rest :—]. But God, who is [being] rich 
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5 in mercy, for [because of ] his great love wherewith he loved us, Even when we were 
dead in sins [our trespasses], hath [omit hath]* quickened us together with Christ, 
6 (by grace ye are [have been] saved;) And hath [omit hath] raised us up together 
[with Him],° and made us sit together [with Him] in [the] heavenly places in 
7 Christ Jesus: That in the ages to come he might shew [That he might shew forth 
in the ages which are to come]* the exceeding riches’ of his grace, in his [omit his] 
8 kindness toward us, through [toward us in]’ Christ Jesus. For by grace are ye 
9 [have ye been] saved through faith; it is the gift of God [the gift is God’s]. Not 


10 of works, lest any [that no] man should boast. 


For we are his workmanship 


[his handiwork are we}, created in Christ Jesus unto [for] good works, which 
God hath before ordained [God before prepared] we should walk in them. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver.1.—[The pronoun tp oy is found in §, B.D. F.; 


accepted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott. It is 


omitted in Rec., K. L.; bracketted by Alford, rejected by Braune, but it seems unlikely to have been inserted, since the ar- 


ticles are sufficiently explicit. 


They justify at all events the above rendering.—On also instead of and, the meaning of in, 


and the anacoluthon, see Exeg. Notes.—K.|—B. reads éemvOvmiacs instead of duapriars. 
2 Ver. 2—{The word €fo0ugias is generally taken collectively. It means here either empire (so Ellicott renders) or 


powers (Four Ang. clergymen). 


The latter least disturbs the E. V., and gives an excellent sense.—Of must be inserted be- 


fore “spirit,” to show that it is not in apposition with “prince,” as the E. V. assumes.—Sons is more literal than “ chil- 


dren,” and serves to distinguish viod from réxva (ver. 2).—R.] 


3 Ver. 3.—Instead of réxva dice [Rec.| in &%, B. and others, A, D. E. F. G. and others read vce: réxva ; an evident 


transposition, to take dice. from between two words belonging together. 


[Most modern editors retain the order of the 


Rec. —Alford accepts 7uc0a (&. B.) instead of Hwev (Rec., A. D. F. K. L., most editors).—Ellicott has been followed in the 


emendations of the English text.—R. 


4 Ver. 5._{The aorist should be rendered by the English past, here and ver. 6, while the peculiar and emphatic éore oe- 
cwomévor, ye have been and (still are) saved, seems to require the perfect here, where a scries of past acts are brought in 
review.—We substitute our trespasses for sins, because rapanrtraéwaccy is usually rendered thus, the article having in 
this instance almost the force of our possessive pronoun.—B. has a number of various readings in this verse, inserting év 


before Tots twapantTwpaccy, which is an evident gloss. 


On in see the parallel expression, ver. 1.—R.] 


5 Ver. 6.—{ Jn Him is preferable to together, bringing out more exactly the force of ovy in the compound verbs.—R.] 


6 Ver. 7.—The whole verse is wanting in &,; yet added very early. 
The fuller expression: the ages which are to come, seems to be required by the full form 


phasis rests on the verb shew forth. 
or the Greek. 


(The order of the E. V. is unfortunate, since the em- 


7 Ver. 7._[The Rec. (with D.? K. L.) gives the masculine form. The neuter is found in A. B. D1 F., added in X,, accepted 


by nearly all modern editors.—R.] 


8 Ver. 7.—{The E. V. as so often incorrectly renders é€v, through. The comma should be omitted, as the phrase is 
either part of a compound modal clause, or closely joined with ‘‘ toward us.”—His before kindness is altogether unneces- 


sary.—R 





Meyer, Eadie. 
in 3, 4) and Braune. 


9 vor 8. [The article r9s before riarews is found in &%, D.2K.L., most cursives, Rec.; accepted by Tischendorf, 
Bracketted by Alford. It is omitted in &, B.D, F. G.; rejected by Lachmann, Ellicott (not in eds. 1, 2, but 
The weight, though not the majority, of authorities seems to be against it—Alford renders the last 


clause of the verse: God’s is the gift, following the Greek order, but Ellicott’s rendering: the gift is God’s, better accords 


with the English usage respecting emphatic position.—R.] 


10 Ver. 1U.—[This transposition brings out the emphasis resting on Hts, required by the Greek order, and has the addi- 
tional advantage of showing that the participle created agrees with we.—The changes in the latter part of the verse are de- 
manded by the generally admitted interpretation of the passage.—See Hweg. Notes.—R.] 3 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Connection and Summary.—After the Apostle 
has been led, by his petition for enlightenment 
respecting the glory purposed from eternity and 
already begun, to the carrying out of this pur- 
pose in the Church of Christ, the Body of which 
He is the Head, and in such a manner too, that 
i. 23, ‘‘so grand and solemn in matter and in 
manner,” is adapted to form ‘‘a full-toned con- 
clusion” (Mnyer), his look is again turned to 
his readers to notice the ‘‘mighty working of the 
Father, through the resurrection and ascension 
of the Son, done once for all, and yet taking 
place in every one called into the Church” 
(Stim). First of all he is moved by ‘‘a glance 
at the similar condition of death in the case of 
the Gentiles (vers. 1, 2) and of the Jews (ver. 38)” 
(Stier) and then by the thought of God, who out 
of mercy has quickened and blessed the wretched 
in, with and through Christ (vers. 4-7): of grace 
through faith (vers. 8, 9), new-creating in Christ 
(ver. 10)! ‘ 

[Braune, as will be seen below, arranges this 
section into paragraphs: Vers. 1-8, the condition 





of death out of Christ; ver. 4, the Deliverer; 
vers. 5, 6, the deliverance; ver. 7, the purpose; 
vers. 8-10, the means of bringing about the deli- 
verance.—Hop@eE, who is always clear in his 
analysis, finds three principal topics treated of 
in this section:—(1) The spiritual state of the 
Ephesians before their conversion, vers. 1-3. 
(2) The change which God had wrought in them, 
vers. 4-6. (3) The design for which that change 
had been effected, vers. 7-10. He then enters 
into details.—Atrorp: ‘‘ The power of the Father 
in quickening us, both Gentiles and Jews, in and 
with Christ (1-6); His purpose in manifesting 
this power (7); inference respecting the method 
of our salvation.” This follows SareR’s view, 
who refers the preceding clause to God.—R. ] 
Hence the connection of the beginning of this 
chapter (kal tude ovveCwroiyoe, ver. 5) with 
“‘wrought” (i. 20, BeneeL) or “gave” (i. 22, 
Haruass) is inadmissible. Nor is Kai évtac tuac 
to be joined with ei¢ qudc Tove muoretovrac (i. 19, 
KnarcHBut and others) or with wAgpovpévon (i. 
23, CaLovius, Kopp and others); nor is it ne- 
cessary to complain here again, that a well-con- 
tinued thread of discourse can scarcely be found 
in this Epistle (Ruscxerr). Although these 
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grammatical connections are to be rejected, there 
is still an internal relation: as the petition 
(i. 15-19) passed over into the typical and conso- 
latory view of the exaltation of Christ, this sec- 
tion by applying this to the readers in effect con- 
tinues the subject. 

The condition of death out of Christ (vers. 1-8). 
The construction is not easy at first sight, but 
otherwise regular: Kal ipac dvtag (ver. 1)—6 6e- 
dc (ver. 4)—ovvelworoinaev (ver. 5). The expan- 
sion of the object (vers. 1-8) alone occasions the 
beginning of a new sentence (ver. 4),as 6 dé Oe- 
6c shows, indicating as do autem, inquam the 
epanalepsis (W1NER, p. 412); in consequence the 
object already described (vers. 1-3) is again re- 
peated in briefer statement (ver. 5). So Tuxo- 
PHYLACT and most ancient and modern exposi- 
tors. [Eu1icorr thus states the same view: 
‘Ver. 1, after having its structure interrupted 
by the two relatival sentences, vers. 2, 8, is re- 
newed in ver. 4 (not ver. 5, Scuorr) by means 
of dé resumptive (Herm. Viger, No. 544), and 
there further elucidated by the interpolated no- 
minative @edc, expanded in application by the 
more comprehensive 7juac, and concluded in ver. 
5.”,—Hopex (more popularly, but less exactly) : 
«He dwells so long, in vers. 2-4, on the natural 
state of the Ephesians, that he is obliged, in ver. 
5, to repeat substantially the beginning of ver. 1, 
in order to complete the sentence there com- 
‘menced.” The objection to the EH. V.: hath he 
quickened, aside from the wrong tense, is that 
“he” has no antecedent, if ii. 23 refers to Christ, 
within reasonable distance.—R. ] 


Ver. 1. You also, «ai buac, applies the 
discourse to the readers, without opposing tpyac¢ 
to any others, than the genus, the whole church, 
as members of which they here come into special 
consideration, since they also have experienced, 
what has been experienced by the whole, and 
are a proof of the truth before uttered. [In 
rendering kai vac, ‘you also,” it is not im- 
plied that they are contrasted with other Chris- 
tians; it is chosen rather to avoid the simple 
connection with what precedes which is ex- 
pressed by ‘‘and you,” and to give prominence 
to the word ‘‘you;’”’ not thus introducing ‘a 
special exemplification of the general act of grace 
in ver. 23,” but implying a parallelism between 
the physical death in the case of Christ and the 
spiritual death in their case, as indeed the govern- 
ing verb ovveGworoinoev (ver. 5) suggests. —R. ] 

Who were dead in your trespasses and 
your sins, [dvrac vexpove roic mapan- 
TOMAGL Kai Taic duapTiatc buav. See 
Textual Note 1].—Ovrac, depending on ovve- 
Cworoinse, in view of the roré occurring in the 
subsequent relative clause, is evidently—cum 
eratis (BENGEL); the condition in which God 
- found them, when He quickened them (Meyur). 
They were dead through sins; the dative is ab- 
latival, marking the causa eficiens (GRoTIUS, 
Mnyer). Hence it is not equivalent to vexpol rH 
duaptia(Rom. vi. 11), ye are dead for sin (CasxE- 
TAN), nor with GRrorius—étv roic rapattréuact 
(Col. ii. 18, the parallel passage. in which the 
status, the element is emphasized).* 





* [EADIE infers from ver. 2, “in which,” that these @atines 
Tepresent not simply the instrument, but at the same time 
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That Paul makes a distinction between rapdar- 
Towa and duapria, and what it is, is shown in 
Rom. v. 12-19. There the sin of Adam is termed 
rd Tov évdc mapdntwpa (vers. 15, 17, 18) or mapa- 
xo# (ver. 19), and through one man 7 duapria has 
come into the world (ver. 12). Comp. Rom. v. 
20 with vii. 10-13. Tlapadarowpa is applicable 
to the first sin of the seduced first man; the idea 
of misdeed is contained in it, of a deed not consi- 
dered, temere commissum, 1. e., a nolente facere inju- 
riam, while duapria, with its manifestations ai 
apmaptiat reaches further and deeper (Tirrmann, 
Syn. I. p. 45 ff.).* There is here an ascent from 
desertio boni to perpetratio mali (AuGUSTINE). To 
this view approximate Haruzss [Hopes] (actual 
sins and manifestations of sin in word, deed or 
otherwise), OLsHAUSEN (actions of sin and the 
more internal sinful motions of the soul in desires 
and words), Jerome (delicta cogitatione inchoata 


-and actual sins).f The distinction: the mental 


errors and obscurations, the moral sins and vices 
(Marruigs), is unfounded; neither should we 
apply the former to the Jews and the latter to the 
Gentiles (BENGEL), nor with Strep first think of 
the law of the State, of the conscience, well- 
known to the heathen also, and then of the out- 
breaks of corruption itself. We may not, how- 
ever, take the two as purely synonymous 
(Korps), or deny a real distinction by affirming 
merely a two-fold representation, fall and trans~ 
gression (Mryrr).—The article points to the sins 
committed by the readers, Rom. v.12: é@’ © rdv- 
Te¢ quaprov. Hence iuov is an unnecessary ex- 
planatory gloss. [It is to be retained on diplo- 
matic and critical grounds, but does not affect 
the sense.—R. ] 

Under vexpot we should understand the dead, 
made dead; it recalls é« vexpov (i. 20) ; Chris- 
tians are no longer dead. But the natural sin- 
ful condition, according to the Scripture from 
Gen. ii. 17 on, is really a death, because it is 
without life from and in God (iv. 18). It is 
therefore not—miserable (Koprx and others), nor 
does it refer to physical death, as though it were 
equivalent to certo moriturt (MryEr), which does 
not spare them now. Spiritual death alone is 
spoken of, since God is the source of life (Ps. 
xxxvi. 10) and without Him men are in the sha- 
dow of death (Matt. iv. 16; Lukei. 79; Matth. 
vili. 22; Luke xv. 24, 82; Rom. vii. 9, 10). So 
nearly all expositors. [No weakening of the 
senge is admissible; comp. Doctr. Note 3, d.—R. ] 


Ver. 2. Wherein ye once walked [év aic 
TmoTé TepleTatyoate|.—EHv aic, which 


the condition of death. The general notion of the dative, the 
where-case, is not opposed to this. HopGr ELLicorT and AL- 
FORD accept the causa’ sense, the latter justifying the use of 
in, to express this (“sick in a fever”). There seems to be 
doubt enough as to the exact force to warrant us in retaining 
the preposition supplied in our version.—R. } 

* [ALFORD doubts the universal applicability of TrrmMann’s 
distinction, but accepts it as correct here, where both words 
are used. In Rom. y. 12-19 (see pp. 176. 182, Romans) there 
is a very marked distinction between the words, but here it 
is less observable. We must however attribute to auapria a 
more generic sense than is found in the concrete mapam- 
TwLa.—R. | 

+ [E.1u1corr: The former, the more limited term, viz.: par- 
ticular and special acts of sin; the latter, the more inclusive 
and abstract, embracing all forms, phases and movements of 
sin, whether entertained in thought or consummated in 
anne So Eapiz, though not very decided in his preference. 
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connects with duapriaic, the word just preceding 
and forming a climax, denotes the causa of the 
condition of death as a developed condition, as a 
desired element. Jloré wepremathoarte 
joined with vexpodc is an oxymoron, like 1 Tim. 
v. 6: (Goa réOvyxev. Tleperareiv gv reve (iv. 17; 
v. 2; Rom. vi. 4; 2 Cor. iv. 2; Col. iii. 7) has 


been transferred from the Hebrew (7on) and 
designates walking as to the mode of life’ (Winur, 
p. 82); in English it designates the being at 
home, having entrance and exit, having one’s do- 
ings and movements, having one’s residence 
(Matth. xvii. 22: they abode in Galilee’’). 
[Eapin: ‘The év marks out the sphere or walk 
which they usually and continually trod, for in 
this sleep of death there is a strange somnambu- 
lism. Col. iii. 7.”—R.] 

According to the course of this world 
[kata TOv aidva Tod Kédcpov TObTOV].— 
Kard now defines a relation of those walking to 
apower. This relation qualifies the walk more 
closely as one directed thereby, dependent 
thereon, determined thereby; ‘‘according to,” 
“by virtue of’? are the two significations re- 
quired here (Stier), which are combined in: 
corresponding to. This power is designated by 
TOV aiOva TOW Kéopov TobToD, “the course 
of this world.” This combination is peculiar, 
the words themselves are frequent, seeming to be 
used indiscriminately: 1 Cor. ii. 6 (codia Tov ai- 
avog tobrov); iii. 18 (caddg év TO aidve TobTy) ; 
ver. 19 (copia Tov Kéopuov Tobrov) ; 1. 20 (copia row 
kéopov); John xii. 381 (6 apyov rod Kéopov tov- 
tov); 1 Cor. ii. 6 (rév apydvtay Tov aidvoc tob- 
tov) ; 2 Cor. iv. 4 (0 Oed¢ Tov aidvog totTov). But 
the distinction is clearly obvious. Aidv (Pas- 
sow sub voce, HARLESS im loco), from atw—anut, 
dw, to breathe, is related to wuy7, with which 
Homer joins it, referring to life and time (avum); 
hence also dz’ aidvoc, am’ aidvev. In the New 
Testament the notion of time predominates, of 
periods of time, and the tendencies controlling 
them, their character, view and mode of life, 
their spirit. Kdoyoc is the created, but fallen, 
apostate world, more definitely: humanity. The 
former may occur in the plural, the latter not. 
Hence Breneen is very correct: Ille hune regit, et 
quasi informat ; Kdopoc est quiddam exterius: aiav 
sublilius. ‘*TEmpos dicitur non solum physice, sed 
etiam mraliter, connotata qualitate hominum in eo 
viventium; et sic aidv dicit longam temporum seriem, 
ubi xtas mala malam xtatem excipit.” Acts xiv. 
16; 1 Pet. i.18. In aidy here the notion of the 
tendency of time predominates, and means more 
what we call the course of the world than lapse 
(Verlauf); the course includes both the time and 
its character, as does aldv also. Hence: accord- 
ing to, corresponding to the course of this world. 
The aidév is in itself ethically indefinite, hence 
alav rovnpéc (Gal. i. 4) and the demonstrative ov- 
Toc or a genitive as here ro’ kécpov Tot- 
rov. Kéopoc is the external appearance, the ex- 
ternal continuance of the world of men, aiév its 
course, current, impulse (Stren); the latter may 
change, vary, in different periods, the former 
yemains, and as the latter is estranged from God, 
so is this.* 





* (Exticorr finds an ethical meaning predominant here in 
aisv. “In such cases as the present the meaning seems to 
approach that of ‘tendency, spirit, of the age’ (Olsh.), yet 





It is incorrect to take the two words as purely 
synonymous, as though it were Tov Kéoyov rov- 
tov (Koppe). We regard as arbitrary the view 
that they are—rov aidva rovTov Tov Kéowou (RuKoK- 
ERT), or; Tdv Kéopov Tov aldvog TovTov (BRet- 
SCHNEIDER), It is impossible to explain this 
designation from the gnostic doctrine of ons, 
and to understand the devil thereby (Sumuun). 
Luruer’s rendering: Lauf [so EH. V.: ‘*course” | 
is more apt than: spirit of the age (Marruiss), 
tendency of the age (OtsHausEN), life (Hariuss), 
duration of time (Meyur), course of time (ScHEN- 
KEL). 

According to the prince of the powers 
of the air [kata Tov dpyovta tHe éE£ov- 
oiac Tov aépoc]|.—Here Paul evidently passes 
to what stands behind the course of this world, 
influencing it, working through it.. Kard places 
this clause as parallel to the preceding, and rd» 
apxovra refers to the master, the prince.* 
The genitive t7#¢ €§ovotiac denotes the power 
belonging to and at the command of this prince 
(Matth. ix. 84; xii. 24; Mark iii. 22; Luke xi. 
15). This power, which is to be considered as 
collective, is further defined by the genitive rod 
aépoc, ‘of the air,” most closely connected 
with it. ’A#p, which in its etymology reminds 
us of aidv and in its nature of mvevua, is the air, 
the atmosphere, surrounding the earth, breathed 
by all, acting upon the xdéopoc, the world of men, 
standing in many relations to and exerting great 
power and influence upon their life; hence the 
power which the prince controls, is brought into 
connection with ‘the air,” is described by ‘of 
the air,”’ because in this are found the place and 
character of the power, its medium, element, re- 
gion and domain, its means and mode; the figu- 
rative and literal meanings coalesce, the air as 
a cosmical and pneumatic reality (StIER); we 
too say: it lies in the air, in the time, thus de- 
noting a quiet, profound and powerful operation. 
Thus Satan with his kingdom is sharply charac- 
terized, his nature spreading widely miasmata of 
corrupting power, from which even those truly 
living can scarcely withdraw or defend them- 
selves, miasmata from diabolical choke-damp (as 
in the French Revolution) even to the most re- 
fined ethereal poisons of classical, zesthetic litera- 
ture (vi. 11, 12; Col.i.13). So Goummntus has 
described the devil’s power as i710 Tdv ovpaydr, 
ovy irép Tov ovpavev, concluding thus: ¢bor¢ yap 
Tole mvEebwacw 7 éEvaéplocg dtaTtpLB7. 

We reject therefore those explanations, which 
take 6 Gpyov tHe éE0voliac as princeps po- 
tentissimus (CLARIUS), or the genitive as apposi- 
tional—6c éorwy éfovola (FLATT), or cui est polestas 
(Erasmus and others), or as the object—impertum 
(Greex and Latin Farners and others) ; those 
taking tH¢ éF0vgiac Tov aépog as potestatis 





still not without distinct trace of the regular temporal notion, 
which, even in those passages where atwv seems to imply lit- 
tle more than our ‘world’ (comp. 2 Tim. iv. 10), may still be 
felt in the idea of the (evil) course, development, and progress 
(‘ubi xtas mala malam excipit’), that is tacitly associated with 
the term.’’—R.] 

* (“The world and the church are now tacitly brought into 
contrast as antagonistic societies; and as the church has its 
own exalted and glorious Head. so the world is under the 
control of an active and powerful master, thus character- 
ized” (EAptz). The reference to a personality is to be found 
in this word, though ¢fovcias as a collective noun in 
cludes the evil spirits whose prince is Satan.—R.]| 
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aérie (Syriac, Bucerand others) ; or those taking 
rov dépoc only figuratively (CALVIN, Buza), 
or—=rov oxérove (although we find: éoxoriot 6 
fp, Rev. ix. 2), either tropically pro obnubilatione 
mentis (Coccxtus, SrorR and others), or pro con- 
ereto as darkened spirits, men and bad angels 
(Fart), or by metonyme, continens pro contento, 
the earth surrounded by the atmosphere (H1- 
Lary. BULLINGER and others), or merely as the 
regiou=év 7@ dépc (BAUMGARTEN, not -Crusivs), 
or only as a designation of quality—aépiog (A- 
Lapipe, Cauixtus and others), or referring it to 
the ‘‘prison,” 2 Pet. ii. 4 (AUGUSTINE) ; nor can 
we suppose here a remnant of rabbinical tradi- 
tion (MryeER), or echoes of a Pythagorean view 
of the world (Meyer, ScHEnKeEL), or the infu- 
ence of Alexandrian gnosis (Husner and others). 
Out of such ‘“‘muddy pools ’or untenable specu- 
lations Paul would not have drawn his doctrine. 
Comp. Doctr. Note 3. 

[Hapuess and Srrer are very full on this 
clause. The most extended comments easily ac- 
cessible to the English reader will be found in 
Bavin, whose opinion approaches very nearly to 
that of Braune. The simplest explanation is that 
of AtrorD, who thinks the phrase ‘of the air” 
is drawn from ‘‘the persuasion and common par- 
lance of mankind,” without conveying any teach- 
ing respecting demonology. In any case the ge- 
nitive aépo¢ is to be regarded as a genitive, not 
of quality, but of place, either literal or figura- 
tive, or both, as Braune holds. Hones, while 
not definitely deciding, seems to favor the unte- 
nable view, that ‘of the air ’’ is—* of darkness.”’ 
Havin: ‘The xéouoc of the New Testament is 
opposed to God, for it hates Christianity: the 
believer does not belong to it, for it is crucified 
to him and he to it. That same world may be 
an ideal sphere, comprehending all that is sin- 
ful in thought and pursuit—a region on the ac- 
tual physical globe, but without geographical 
boundary—all that out-field which lies beyond 
the living church of Christ. 
terial globe, this world of death-walkers has its 
own atmosphere, corresponding to it ii charac- 
ter—an atmosphere in which it breathes and 
moves. All that animates it, gives it community 
of sentiment, contributes to sustain its life in 
death, and enables it to breathe and be, may be 
termed its atmosphere. Such an atmosphere 
belting a death-world, whose inhabitants are 
veKpot Tolg TapanTapuaot Kai Taic duapriacc, is really 
Satan’s seat. His chosen abode is the dark ne- 
bulous zone which canopies such a region of spi- 
ritual mortality, close upon its inhabitants, ever 
near and ever active, unseen and yet real, unfelt 
and yet mighty, giving to the «déouoc that ‘form 
and pressure ’—that aiév—which the Apostle 
here describes as its characteristic element.” 
—Comp. Sruart, Biblioth. Sacra, 1848, p. 140; 
Hagensacn, Stud. u. Krit. 1. p. 479; CupwortH, 
Intel. System, Il. p. 664.—R. ] 

of the spirit, tov rvebmaroc, is in ap- 
position to r7¢ eovaiag tov dépoc, “of the power 
of the air.”? While the last phrase sets forth his 
external dominion, the parallel phrase denotes 
his internal efficiency. Bence, is excellent: 
principium illud internum, ex quo fluunt actiones in- 
Jidelium, oppositum spiritut fidelium jfiliorum Dei. 
It is therefore not a personality, but an influence 





And, like the ma-: 





which has become a ruling mode of thought, dis- ||| 
position, a tvedua évepyovv (RUECKERT, STIER). 
Comp. Winer, p. 589. Hence it is not to be 
joined in apposition to Tov dpyovra and a hy- 
pallage accepted as in iii. 2; 2 Cor. iii. 7; 
Luke viii. 32; xxii. 20. So Canovius, Koppr, 
Rueckert; similarly Fuatrr. But tov rvet- 
feazvoc is also not dependent on tov aépoc, as 
Hormann (Schriftbeweis I. p. 465) thinks, taking 
éovoia in accordance with Luke xxiii. 7 as the 
region of dominion, so that the air of the spirit 
working in the disobedient is the atmosphere 
formed by his nature. Nor is it to be taken col- 
lectively, just as éfovcla Tov aépoc is the complex 
of demons (Grorius and others). It is the spi- 
rit, which through its ruler, the devil, exists out- 
side of individuals, defines them, works in them, 
the spirit of the age [ Zeitgeist]. 

[The apposition with éfovoiac is at all events 
to be accepted, with the majority of modern 
‘commentators. But here the two views present 
themselves: (1) the reference to the evil princi- 
ple, which must be taken objectively as the arti- 
cle requires (MryrerR, Exuicorr), as Braune 
holds, or (2) to the aggregate character of the in- 
dividual mvetwara (EApin, Atrorp). The former 
is open to the objection, that it represents Satan 
as the prince of.a principle, and the latter as- 
sumes a collective sense which is quite unusual. 
If we accept a tacit antithesis to the Spirit of 
God, and remember that this spirit-is here con- 
ceived of as distinct from its influence on men, 
(1) will be the safer view.—R. ] 

Which now worketh, tov viv évep- 
yovvtoc.—this spirit is to be regarded as effi- 
cient, not as effected, affectus mundanus (Scumipr); 
vvv being put in advance and ‘in the children 
of disobedience” appended for emphasis. 
‘““Now’”’ expresses the fact that it has not ceased 
to work, after no longer working in them, the 
readers (woré) ; it now works in the children of 
disobedience, subjects of its activity are not 
wanting; it might be explained with OLsHAUSEN 
by év tT ai@ve rotrw. From this danger always 
springs for the believers. Hence it is not: now 
still, ad hue (Muyer and others), nor: nune 
maxime (BENGEL: qui evangelium per incredulitatem 
spernunt, manent manciwpia spiritus illius et amplius 
capiuntur; STimR: ‘‘more now, since accom- 
plished redemption proffers itself”), Rurckmrr 
also, with Fuara, refers to the extraordinary, 
specially dangerous power of the Satanic king- 
dom in the age of Redemption (2 Thess. ii. 2 ff; 
2 Cor. iv. 4). [So De Werrn]. 

In the sons of disobedience, év roic¢ vi- 
ol¢ THO awetHetiac.—Thus are those desig- 
nated who are of é& amecelacg (comp. Rom. ii. 8: 
oi && épifeiac), who are dependent on, springing 
from, nourished by disobedience, as v. 6; Col. 
iii. 6. It isa Hebraistic expression. [It marks 
‘the essential and innate disobedience of the 
subjects, a disobedience to which they belong as 
children to a parent’ (EnLicorr).—R.] ‘‘ Diso- 
bedience” emphasizes the immoral nature of un- 
belief, which is precisely disobedience, contu- 
macy, among the heathen also, who resist the 
secret voice of Godin their conscience (Rom. ii. 
14, 15) as well as among the Jews who resist the 
revealed will of God in the word of the prophets, 
and among both, in resisting the apostolic an- 
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nouncement. Meyer should not be willing to 
refute the explanation: unbelief (Lururr, Brn- 
GeL, Haruxss, Stier).*—The preposition év, 
.“in,” marks the internality of this Satanic 
working: in their souls (Myer). They are the 
“fulness ” of the devil, on whose part there is a 
“spirit,” efficient unto destruction, which the 
disobedient and unbelieving mood already pre- 
sent in man comes to meet. 


Ver. 3. Among whom even we all had 
our way of life in times past [Ev ot¢ cal 
hmetg TaVTEC GVEGTPAGHMmEYV TOTE].— 
The emphasis rests on kal yueic ‘even we;” 
in antithesis to “you” (ver. 1), the readers, 
whom he describes as previously heathen, he 
places himself and the Jewish Christians,+ and 
that too without exception (‘‘all”). ’Hv otc, 
according to grammatical rules, refers to ‘the 
children of disobedience” (ver. 2); thus de- 
claring that those who were formerly Jews be- 
longed also to the children of disobedience; év 
otic isdv kal jueic vtec, in order to lay down 
the ethical category for the Jews (MnyER). So 
the same corruption and its universality are pre- 
dicated of the Jews, over against the Gentiles. 
Comp. Doetr. Note 3. We should not then render 
it inter quos, or explain that although the Jews 
were actually locally among the Gentiles, they 
did not live there as children of disobedience. 
The reference to mapantauacw, ‘trespasses,”’ 
ver. 1 (Syriac, Jerome, Bencen, Stimr and 
others), is at once impossible, if duav be retained 
there, and in any case inadmissible on account 
of ‘‘in the lusts of our flesh,’’? which denotes the 
element or sphere of the verb, so that this can- 
not be found in év oic¢. The grammatical con- 
nection cannot be decided by the parallel passage, 
Col. iii. 7: év oi¢—repterargoare, since parallel- 
ism will not contravene the requirements of 
grammar. 

In the lusts of our flesh [év tai¢ ére- 
Guplare THO capKocg 4udv|.—The repeti- 
tion of év in the same clause occurs also in 2 Cor. 
1.12: év dyidrqre Kai elducpwveiae—év oodia—év ya- 
pitt aveotpdgnuev év 7@ Kéouw, where the first 
phrase answers to the last in our verse, and the 
Jast to our first. Benge remarks on the verb: 
hoc quiddam speciosius quam ambulare. Sriur 
finds it sharper and stronger than sepierarg- 
care, used of the Gentiles. Lurnur: ‘‘ye have 
walked ”—‘‘we have had our walk.” [So sub- 
stantially the EH. V.] This dvaorpépeotac refers 





*[The connection between “unbelief” and “ disobedi- 
ence” is undoubted, but the former does not come into any 
special prominence here. ‘The word here “characterizes the 
world not as in direct antagonism to the gospel, but as it is 
by nature—hostile to the will and government of God, and 
daringly and wantonly violating that law which is written 
in their hearts” (HApI£).—R.] 

+ {Whe reference to Jewish Christians has been accepted by 
the vast majority of commentators, both on account of the 
particular antithesis (vas, ver. 1) and the general distinction 
which seems to attach to these pronouns in this Epistle. But 
De Werte, Eapiz, Huiicorr, ALFORD oppose this reference 
here, on the ground that mdvres will not admit of this limi- 
tation. In every case Paul refers to both, when he uses 
Hyweis wavres.—Perhaps it is safest to follow this usage here, 
for the doctrinal teaching remains the same, whether we 
suppose the Apostle is emphasizing the fact that all Christivns 
are children of wrath by nature, or even the Jews who 
thought themselves children of promise by nature.—The 
meaning of ot Aowrol at the close of the verse will of course 
be mudified by the view taken of nwets.—R. | 
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more to an unquiet, refractory, quarrelsome 
course of conduct, repimaretv is rather an indo- 
lent letting one’s self go according to habit. The 
qualifying phrase; ‘‘in the lusts of our flesh,” 
also sharpens the affirmative here, in comparison 
with that respecting the Gentiles. Among the 
latter the power of the evil spirit works, as re- 
spects the Jews prominence is given to their own 
disposition and will. Israel had already the 
proper dpyov in the theocracy, in its discipline 
another éfovoia, the moderating and helping air 
of a better spirit, being by no means given over 
in the same degree to the course of this world 
(Stier).—Hanrusss sets forth very well the order 
of the significations of odp€; 1) what is material, 
2) external, not mental, 3) what is ruled by matter, 
and in so far sinful, 4) what is sinful, opposed di- 
rectly to the Spirit of God, 5) Humanity in all 
these aspects. [Comp. the Excursus in Romans, 
pp. 235 ff. The word is here used in its ethical 
sense: the whole human nature turned away from 
God, in the supreme interest of self, devoted to 
the creature.—R. ] 

Doing the wishes of the flesh and of the 
thoughts [wocovvtec 7a OeAjuata THE Oap- 
kKO¢ Kat TOV JOLavoltdy].—llov.ovyrTes, 
placed first for emphasis, defines more closely 
the preceding verb. [A participle of manner. 
—R.] The children of disobedience to whom 
they belonged, do the wills, ra GeAfmara,* 
not merely single ones, which the flesh has, and 
those TOv dtavocdy, as real servants, slaves 
in fact. The plural denotes the confused, op- 
posing multiplicity ; a united, self-contained will 
is not spoken of. But these are not mere cbulli- 
tions of the flesh. ‘The dsavocetofa: is the in- 
ternal self-activity of man, conscious of his ua- 
ture as self-determinable, and the dudvou are the 
manifold productions of this” (Hormann, 
Schriftbeweis, I. p. 563). He appears as the 
slave of his inborn nature and of his selfish 
thought ; the two are turned to various objects, 
and in his desires create a diversity. The un- 
derstanding or the reason stands in the service 
of the flesh, falls into subtleties, seeking reasons, 
excuses, ways and means for the ‘lusts of the 
flesh,” helping the desire to strengthen into deter- 
minations and activities of the will. Acdvo-» 
tae are ‘opinions of the will representing them- 
selves as prudent, deceitful grounds of volition.” 
CoGITATIONES callidius peccandi studiwm inferunt, 
CARO ceco ruit impetu (BenceL). The plural 
marks the sundering, the confusion of the dvd- 
volta into the unhappy and treacherous diversity 
(Harusss, Srimr); the flesh makes a heap of 
reasonings (Berlenburger Bible). The context 
determines this view, as Muyer correctly re- 
marks, but the form chosen subserves the con- 
text, corresponding well to its purpose; but it 
should be. noted, that dsdvorae is used by Paul 
only here, and GeAjuara only in his speech, Acts 
xiii. 22, there too of God’s will. It is incorrect 
to regard didvoat as loose fancies (Marruigs), 





* [Eviicort says of this word: “It here probably denotes 
the various exhibitions and manifestations of the will, and 
is thus symmetrical with, but a fuller expansion of émv- 
pias.” So Meyer. Hapie similarly; the latter inclinations, 
the former the resolves into which they ripen. and which 
are further divided.—-The use of the word seemed to justify 
our finding in it an element of desire, though the H. V. is too 
decided in its rendering.—R, | 
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sensuous thoughts without the basis of sensuous 
desire (OtsHausEN), or corrupt imaginations 
(Has). 

[The distinction between the two classes of @e- 
A#wara is thus expressed by Eavig: “The 
‘desires of the flesh’ are those grosser gratifica- 
tions of appetite which are palpable and easily 
recognized; and the ‘desires of the thoughts, 
those mental trespasses which may or may not 
be connected with sensuous indulgences.” Ex- 
ticott: ‘‘ The worldly sensual tendency of our 
life on the one hand, and the spiritual sins of our 
thoughts and intentions on the other.” Both 
Eapie and Hopge restrict odp£ (in the second 
clause, not in the first) to the animal part of our 
nature, but this scarcely seems justifiable, espe- 
cially as the wider meaning gives so good a sense. 
Nor is the latter exact in taking dvavola as in- 
cluding ‘the whole thinking and sentient prin- 
ciple, so far as distinguished from the animal _ 
principle,” still less in referring it here “‘more 
to the affections.” Murysr says dsdvora bears to 
odpé in this case the relation of the special to 
the general.—The article before capkd¢ and be- 
fore dvavoidv would justify the rendering ‘“‘ our 
flesh,” ‘‘our thoughts,” but the literal translation 
is sufficiently explicit, ‘“‘thoughts” being the 
nearest equivalent to dcdvoca.—R. | 

And we were by nature the children of 
wrath [kal quev téxva pboee dpyqpc).— 
Kai #pev is most naturally taken as i. 19-22: 
éyelpac—kal Kkabioac—xai brérazer, or éyelpag—kal 
éxaGioev—and joined with rovovvrec, as a partici- 
ple resolved into the finite verb. Since 7uev 
comes first, it isemphatic. [The change of con- 
struction gives emphasis to this verb also, mark- 
ing that they ‘‘ were,” not that they ‘are,’ and 
further, as Eapim suggests, indicating unmis- 
takably, that what they ‘were by nature” was 
not the result of what they had been doing.—The 
insertion of ‘‘we’’ in the English text will serve 
to indicate this emphasis.—R.] The Apostle 
has noted the action in the preceding clause, he 





now notices the state of the Jews, which is per- 
ceptible and perceived from the action, and 
hence put in the second place, this like the other 
being more sharply expressed than in the case 
of the heathen. This is parallel to ‘‘the children 
of disobedience,” among whom he has already 
reckoned them (év oi¢) but among whom they are 
now characterized as ‘by nature children of 
wrath.” The phrases: ‘son of perdition” (2 
Thess. ii. 3), ‘child of hell” (Matth. xxiii. 15), 
‘Son of peace’ (Luke x. 6) are similar. Paul 
says Téxva, not vioi, not to weaken it into ‘little 
children,” but to indicate the relation to birth. 
The genitive 06py%¢ without the article must 
be connected as closely as possible with rt éx va, 
“children of wrath.” [Not mere liable to 
wrath, but under it, as the figure implies.—R. ] 


The Hebrew phrase mvy-o3 (2 Sam. xii. 5: 


vid¢ Aavdrov in the LXX., comp. Ps. lxxix. 11; 
cii. 21) may have occasioned the expression, but 
does not modify the explanation in the N. Testa- 
ment, nor justify a weakening of the meaning, 
only marking the dependence of opy4, which the 
context (ver. 4) defines as that of God. So y. 
6; Col. iii, 6; Rom. i. 18; comp. Doctr. 
Vote 1 





@éoce¢ is not so emphatic as 7uev, nor even as 
réxva, denoting only a closer qualification of the 
latter, as regards origin, by nature. vov¢ (from 
obw, to become, to arise, as natura from nasei, in- 
genium from geno, gigno) refers to birth, origin, 
and is that which has grown as distinguished 
from what has been effected, has the ground of 
its being, as it is in its own development, not in 
the accessory influence of others (Hanruess, 
Stier). [So Eapre, Atrorp, Hopcs, ELLicorr 
and the vast body of commentators. The last 
named finds the exact meaning in Gal. ii. 25; 
Rom. ii. 14; Gal. iv. 8, to be respectively (a) 
transmitted inborn nature; (0) inherent nature ; 
(c) essential nature. The first is the meaning 
here, see below.—R.] So in Gal. iv. 8; Rom. ii. 
24 (comp. Acts xvii. 28) gice points to the 
ground and origin of the present status. The 
meaning of these words necessarily is: we were 
from birth those who were forfeited to the Divine 
wrath, ire Det devoti atque obnoxii, quasi ad eam 
rem ab ipsa natura efficti (Brza). Indeed 7 pbore 
is something living, developing itself, but from 
its beginning, in accordance with the principle 
inherent in it, so that thereis included here alse 
the natural development, further determined by 
man in his unregenerate state. 

Standing in contrast to this ¢icez is the Di- 
vine déovc of God’s work of revelation and of His 
covenant with the people of Israel, according to 
which they should not be ‘children of wrath,” 
and also might not have been. ‘As belonging to 


the people of God, the Jews were mym7-D 33, 


but aside from this, consequently as belonging 
to the Adamite humanity, they were réxva 6p- 
ync” (Hormann, Schrifibeweis, I. p. 565), hence 
gvoe. It is aptly mentioned that Cunmnirz re- 
marks: Dicit, eramus et nos, Judzi scilicet. Dixe- 
rat enim Rom. xi. 16: st radix sancti, ergo rami. 
Ne ergo intelligatur, Judxos natura esse sanctos, di- 
cit; eramus et nos Judei filit ire, sicut ceteri 
(Harness). The position of ¢tcaer between 
Tékva and dpyy¢ suggests too: we were children 
—that is, pice, not Oéce, dpy7c, and yet might 
and should have been duabpxne (cum putaremus nos 
esse liberos liberos Det. BENGEL)! [The doctrine 
of original sin is here plainly implied (Hap, 
Hova@z, Atrorp, Exxicort, and others), the im- 
plication being an ‘‘even more convincing as- 
sertion of that profound truth.” The opposition 
of Barnes and Srvart, so far as it has an exe- 
getical basis, finds some justification in the 
forcing of a direct theological statement on our 
passage. But the attitude here taken as respects 
this fearful fact of a universal natural state of 
condemnation, is precisely that which the Scrip- 
tures hold toward the question of the existence 
of God: it is not proved, but assumed. Comp. 
Doctr. Notes 1,38, 4; Eapir in loco; Romans, Dr. 
Scuarr’s exhaustive notes on v. 12-21, especially 
pp. 178-180, 191-195; the last reference is toa 
resumé of the theories of original sin.—R. ] 
Accordingly ‘children of wrath” is not to be 
taken as merely a Hebraizing phrase for “‘ worthy 
of wrath,” ira rei, digni (THEODORET, RUECKERT 
and others), nor propri ire (STRIEGEL), objects 
of wrath (Fuacius). Nor is opyy—pena (GREEK 
Fatuprs). Quite as little is $00 e:—aAnlic, yuy- 
ciwe ((ACUMENIUS), or: natura, indole gentis (CuER.- 
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iets), still less: paterne traditionis consuetudine 
(PELAGIUS), since it is the very opposite of ovvi- 
Geva. Moreover we should not think of a relation 
produced by the development of a nativa indoles 
(Meyer), or of the customary actual life of sin, 
‘‘a doing of the wills of the flesh and of the 
thoughts,” which had become habitual, making 
them ‘the children of wrath” (ScHsNKEL). 
BLEEK says more circumspectly: the reference 
here is not merely to the inborn character, but 
also to the natural development springing from 
the man himself. To explain it of the natural 
condition of man in ante-christian life (ERasmus 
and others) leaves undecided the main question, 
whether or not the ¢toec designates an inborn re- 
lation. HouzHausen’s connection of dioec with 
opy7e (wrath springing from the ungodly natural 
life) is entirely too inverted. 

Even as others, oc cai of Aotrot.—In 1 
Thess. iv. 18, this designates the Gentiles, who 
have not become Christians. Aocroé are 
passed over, without any further characteristics; 
according to the context the word classes toge- 
ther here men with and men without Christ, who 
have not submitted themselves to the working of 
Christ, resist it; such can be among Christians 
even. We may easily suppose, however, that 
Paul means the yet unbelieving Jews, over 
against the ‘‘we all,” who have become believers 
in Christ; this would render prominent that 
while the Jewish Christians who have been res- 
cued from the condition of death are no longer 
‘¢children of wrath,” these are and remain so, 
like the heathen, the ‘‘ children of disobedience.” 
So Srrmr, while nearly all expositors refer it 
either to the Gentiles (Meyer and others) or to 
all except those mentioned before (HARLEss and 
others) ; the latter is unquestionably more cor- 
rect than the former, since just here the Gentiles 
are not in question, and to refer it to these alone, 
would be as if ver. 8 had been appended. The 
extension to other nations is, however, unneces- 
sary, since all men are either Jews or Gentiles, 
and what has been said of the previous life of 
Christians from among the Gentiles or Jews, ap- 
plies to the whole of the human race. It marks 
in a tender, sparing manner those Jews uncon- 
verted to Christ as ‘‘children of wrath,” as the 
Gentiles not converted to Christ are ‘children 
of disobedience,” in whom Satan works. [Those 
who refer jueic mavrec to all Christians, of course 
take of Aoirot as including all the rest of man- 
kind, not Christians ; but the universality of sin 
and guilt remains the indirect (and more con- 
vincing) assertion of the passage, whatever re- 
ference be adopted.—R. ] 


Ver. 4. The Deliverer. But God, 6 dé 6e6c. 
—This is not antithetical, but resumes the dis- 
course, begun with the object and then length- 
ened out, in order to permit the subject to fol- 
low, as we would say in German: hat also Gott. 
[We have no word so strictly resumptive as the 
German also, or the Greek dé, as used here, 
hence the E. V. supplies both subject and verb 
in ver. 1, and resumes here with ‘‘but,” which 
may bear a resumptive meaning.—R.] See on 
ver. 1. The dé is required here by the antithe- 
sis in which the subject stands to the object; 
otherwise we have found ciy here (Mryer and 


others). [Hopae makes the antithesis too 
strong: ‘notwithstanding our guilt and misery.” 
—R. ] 

Being richin mercy [tAotoroc Ov és 
éAéec].—ILAobococe stands first for empha- 
sis; our Epistle frequently mentions the riches 
in God (i.7; Rom. x. 12: rdovrdv). ["Qv does 
not seem to be causal here (HopGE: ‘“ because 
He is rich in mercy”’), but rather to state (in the 
form of a secondary predicate of time) the gene- 
ral principle under which the Divine compassion 
was exhibited (ELLicorr, ALForD); ‘being rich 
inmercy.” Thespecial ground follows.—R.] The 
connection ‘‘rich in mercy’ is like Jas. ii. 5 (** rich 
in faith”); 1 Cor. i. 5; 2 Cor. ix. 11. So xA7- 
Oog tév olktipu@v cov, Ps. li. 1; lxix. 16. But 
édeo¢ ig somewhat more than oikripyde (6 é2edv 
subvenire studet misero et si potest, vere subvenit, sed 
qui intra fines doloris se tenet, is tantum oixtei- 
pec; Tirrmann, Syn. I. p. 70). 

Because of his great love wherewith he 
loved us [dca Tv TOAAHY aydnyy ad- 
TOvD RY nyadmHnoev 7ua¢].—The preposition 
(dd) marks the ground of His doings (vers. 5, 
6), on account of this, propter multum suum amo- 
rem. LutTHER is therefore incorrect: through 
His great love. Prominence is given, not so 
much to the greatness, as to the riches, the ma- 
nitold character of the love of God. The con- 
struction, #7v yyadnyoev nude, is like John 
xvii. 26; Mark x. 38. Winer, p. 210.—The 
great love of God (avrov) is added by Paul, af- 
ter the expression respecting the riches of His 
mercy, which he had placed first on account of 
the context over against the condition of death 
in the case of Gentiles and Jews alike, because 
there was to be found in men themselves no. 
ground at all for their salvation. Mercy was in 
God the movement of His love, which belongs to 
His Being; that men should be helped, required 
the entire fulness of the love of God. Misgrti- 
CORDIA removet miseriam, AMOR €confert salutem 
(Benge). Cavin incorrectly joins dca t7v To A- 
Aqv ayarnyv with tAovotog ov [HopGE appa- 
rently |; the latter isan attribute of God, the former 
is an adverbial qualification of ovveCworoinoev. 
“Us”? must be applied here to entire Christen- 
dom, after the necessary statements about “you” 
(vers. 1,.2) and “us” (ver. 8). Aperta satis hee 
verba sunt et cognitu facillima, si tantum et creditu 
facilia ea plerisque dominus redderet (Bucur)! 
Stier refers it to the Jews, on which view see 
next verse. [It is—sjuet¢ mavrec, if that phrase 
be accepted in its wider reference.—R. ] 


The Detiverance; vers. 5, 6. 

Ver. 5. Even when we were dead in our 
trespasses [cal dvrac 7mac vekpove Tol¢ Ta- 
panrtopacctv].—After nuac (ver. 4) the object 
is again repeated, with a reference to what has 
been said in vers. 1-3, in admiration and wonder 
at the Divine grace, mercy and love. Now how- 
ever we read kai dvtac 7mac, while before 
we had kai ipuac dvrac (ver. 1), Kat nueic (ver. 3); 
the emphasis therefore rests on évrac, and «ai 
puts this state of death with another dy in a 
certain relation to mAotoloc dv év éAéer. Accord- 
ingly the distinction between those dead, between 
“you” and ‘“‘us”’ falls into the background be- 
hind the existence, the reality of this condition. 
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(Against Meyer, who takes kai as the simple co- 
pula, and RuncKert, who deems it resumptive, 
we are fully justified in taking it as intensive, 
retaining even (KH. V.) therefore ; 80 ALFORD, 
Exuicorr and most.—The dative is precisely as 
in ver. 1.—R.] What he has said in ver. 1 of 
the heathen: ‘dead in trespasses,” is true of 
both therefore: it is the briefest expression, and 
quite sufficient after the previous explication of 
the object, especially as he mentions naparto- 
vara, in which the reality of the condition of 
death is perceptible. The article denotes that 
the sins are the sins of the ‘‘dead” themselves 
(Mzyver). [Hence our trespasses. ] 

This statement cannot indeed be referred to 
entire humanity; though it be done for all men, 
yet it is only done mm Christians; and that is 
what is spoken of here. But it is just as little to 
be limited to Jewish Christians (Srrmr) ; the in- 
terchange of jueicand tpeic (vers. 5, 7, 8) springs 


from the liveliness of the discourse, the interest 


in the readers and the purpose of the Apostle. 
K ai is of course not=xairep, guamvis (CALVIN, 
Scuenxe.), [For a making alive could only be 
from a state of death, not in spite of it.—R. | 

Quickened us together with Christ, ov- 
veCworoinoev T® Xplor @.—The construc- 
tion is clear; the dative is governed by the obv 
in composition. A fact in the past is clearly de- 
noted as having taken place upon Christ and 
upon us. The meaning is also indicated by the 
antithesis or object: the dead He has made 
alive ; were these not physically, but spiritually 
dead, then a spiritual life is meant. The prepo- 
sition city does not denote contemporaneousness, 
but only fellowship: in the fellowship with the 
Risen One God quickened us also: Him hath He 
raised from the dead, us from our death, but not 
without Him, the Risen One. The verb itself 
does not determine any thing more definite re- 
garding the life; the tense marks only the act of 
God as having taken place. Nothing further is 
added. Accordingly this fact is to be taken al- 
together objectively, without a subjective re- 
ference, altogether generally, without further 
qualification, as Col. ii. 12, 13, 20; iii. 1, 3; 
Rom. vi. 4-6; it is simply: He quickened us to- 
gether with Christ. TuHmoporEr: Kegaay judv 6 
cuvedpebov, arapyy tuav 6 ovuBacirevwv: THY yap 
nuetépav évdédura pbow. Comp. i. 7, 22, 28. 
Though the life of Christ the Risen One is com- 
pleted, and ours just begun, beginning in the Spi- 
rit, yet the two stand in an internal connection 
(2 Cor. y. 15), the latter, like the former, is the 
Father’s act, in which the whole, the full life is 
implied and granted. 

Accordingly it is first of all incorrect to ap- 
ply ovy to the re-animation of the Jews and 
Gentiles together (Buza), or: sicut ad exemplum 
(AnseLM, Grotius), Then the reference is not 
to physical death and the actual resurrection life 
(Mnyer), or to the forgiveness of sins (RuncK- 
HRT), or only to the first degree of life, from 
which the subsequent ones advance (OLsHau- 
SEN), or to justification and regeneration (Bo- 
DEUS); nor are the aorists to be justified by re- 
calling God’s prescience (Jurome), or by intro- 
duced hope (Auausrinr, Erasmus), or by a pro- 
phetic view, as if it had already taken place, 
were as good as certain (Mryur), nor is the fact 
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of the actual accomplishment of this act of love 
in the readers, the Christians to be set aside by 
an emphasizing of the objective act in Christ 
(Hanruzss).* 

By grace ye have been saved [yépcirit 
gote ceowvopuévor].—lIn lively discourse, with 
a direct application to the readers, this is joined 
parenthetically to the general, objective fact of 
new life in Christ. The emphasis rests on yd- 
pt7t, which comes first; it refers to ‘‘His great 
love,” is God’s grace, thus dismissing all thought 
of claim and merit on the part of man. The 
clause emphasizes the fact of the deliverance 
from death into life, from wrath into love. Yeare 
(ore)! This means more than the simple éoo- 
Gere. [**Ye have been and are saved,” the per- 
fect of permanent state, implying that-God’s 
grace abides.—R.] Videmus, ut nunguam sibi in 
predicanda gratize amplitudine satisfaciat ; ideoque 
identidem pluribus verbis inculcat, nihil esse in sa- 
lute nostra, quod non sit Deo tribuendum certe qui 
ingratitudinem hominum rite expendet, non fastidiet 
hane parenthesin quasi supervacaneam (CALVIN).+ . 
It is not interpolated from what follows (GRo- 
tius), nor is the grace of Christ (Brza) re- 
ferred to. 


Ver. 6. And raised us up with him and 
made us sit with him in the heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus [kai cvvgyerpev 
kat ovvekadOioev Ev Toicg éEvovpavi- 
olg é€v Xptot®@ "Inovwv].—After thus spe- 
cializing, Paul expands what was expressed in ov- 
veCworoinoev. Here the first verb gives promi- 
nence to the negative side, and the second, with 
‘in heavenly places,” to the positive side of the 
quickening ; the former marks the disappearance 
of the condition of death, the latter the perma- 
nent participation in what is heavenly. The 
liveliness of the discourse causes the introduction 
and repetition of xai, cai; they are not to be ren- 
dered: both—and. ‘In heavenly places” 
(comp. on i. 8) sets forth the antithesis to “the 
power of the air ;” ‘‘at His right hand” (i. 20) 
could be predicated only of Christ (BunguL: 





* (Havre emphasizes the subjective side: ‘‘ The object of the 
Apostle, however, is not merely to affirm that spiritual life 
and resurrection have been secured by such a connection 
with Jesus, but that having been so provided, they are really 
possessed.” This makes the “life” here referred to strictly 
spiritual. But areference to physical resurrection seems to 
be involved (ALForD, Exiicorr). The aorist, retaining its 
proper force, has occasioned some difficulty. While the read- 
ing év (B.) is to be rejected, and “in Christ” is not the exact 
sense, we must still hold that this thought underlies our 
verse. “What God wrought in Christ He wrought tpso facto 
in all who are united with Him” (Exuicorr); not to the ex- 
clusion of a reference to the actual quickening in the case 
of believers. “When He was raised physically, all His peo- 
ple were ¢deally raised in Him; and in consequence of this 
connection with Him, they are, through faith, actually 
quickened and raised” (EapIE).—Dr. Hopge finds in the last 
fact that two other aorists follow a reason for limiting this 
verb to the beginning of the work of restoration, and yet 
says, ver. 6: “In its widest sense the life, which in ver. 5 is 
said to be given to us, includes the exaltation expressed in 
this verse. It is, therefore, only by way of amplification 
that the Apostle, after saying we are made partakers of the 
life of Christ, adds that we are raised up and enthroned with 
Him in heaven.” If the latter position be correct, the verb 
is not to be limited here.—R.] 

{ [Buiicorr: “This emphatic mention of grace (grace, not 
works) is to make the readers feel what their own hearts 
might otherwise have caused them to doubt —the real and 
vital truth, that they have present, and actual fellowship 
with Christ in the quickening, yea, and even in the resur 
rectionary and glorifying power of God.”—R 
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Christo sua manet excellentia), but ‘in heavenly 
places” of Christians also. ‘In Christ Jesus,”’ 
following <‘ with Christ” (ver. 5), introduces the 
mediation in the fellowship with Him; with this 
Col. ii. 12, 13 should be compared. [Eapiu takes 
“in Christ Jesus” as qualifying ‘‘in the hea- 
ia places,” but this is scarcely allowable. 

Accordingly, ‘‘raised with him,” is not an ad- 
vance from ‘‘quickened”’ toward ‘made us sit”’ 
(OtsHAUsEN) [Eap1e], the first two expressions 
occur Col. ii. 12, 138 in inverted order. We 
should not interpolate spe (Grorius) or jure et 
virtute spiritwali (BENGEL), nor are the aorists to 
be taken as futures from a prophetic view (A-La- 
PIDE), nor should we refer them to summa et wni- 
versa felicitas (KoppxE), or to something spiritual, 
which is not yet objectively and really given. 
Comp. Col. iii. 1-3; Phil. iii. 20; Rom. vi. 6-10. 
Though é¢v Xpiord "Inood is not=per et 
propter Christum, yet it cannot be denied that 
fellowship with Him is indicated (Haruuss), in 
accordance with the ovy in the verbs.* But it 
may not be affirmed that on account of this 
‘* wonderful union” of the redeemed with the 
Redeemer, all the occurrences, through which 
the Redeemer passed after His death until His 
glorification, are spiritually and morally, hence 
in this life, consummated in the converted 
(ScuenKkeL). Comp. Doctr. Note 2. 

[Eapim also takes the three aorists as refer- 
ring to what takes place in this life, and as 
marking successive steps: ‘‘The dead, on being 
quickened, do not lie in their graves.” Exuicorr 
is very cautious here: ‘As ovveCworoincer, 
though primarily spiritual and present, may 
have a physical and future reference,—so here 
conversely, a present spiritual resurrection and 
enthronement may also be attended to,” the pri- 
mary reference being, as he thinks, to what is 
future and objective. ALrorD seems most cor- 
rect: ‘‘God vivified us together with Christ: in 
the one act and fact of His resurrection He raised 
all His people—to spiritual life, and in that to 
victory over death, both spiritual and therefore 
necessarily physical also. To dispute therefore 
whether such un expression as this is past (spi- 
ritual), or future (physical), is to forget that the 
whole includes its parts.—The three aorists are 
proleptical as regards the actualization in each 
man, but equally describe a past and accom- 
plished act on God’s part.—The disputes as to 
whether these are to be taken as present or fu- 
ture, actual or potential, literal or spiritual, will 
be easily disposed of by those who have appre- 
hended the truth of the believer’s union in and 
with Christ.” This last statement finds a 
striking confirmation in the fact, that many a 
commentator begins by limiting the sense, and 
ends by including the entire meaning.—R. | 


Ver. 7. The purpose.—That he might show 
forth, tva évdeiEntrat.—tThe verb stands 
emphatically first. "Hvdeixvvotac (Rom. ii. 16 ; 
ily Quel Dim d 16 302 Dimvivs 145 Piteat: 
10; iii. 2) has, like évdecEo¢ (2 Cor. viii. 24) the 





* (The force of cvv in the two verbs is brought out, in our 
rendering of this verse. A neater version would probably 
be: “And with Him raised us up, and made us sit in the hea- 
yenly places in Christ Jesus.” —R.] 
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signification of an efficient, active showing, a 
making known through communicating, giving, 
causing to experience. It is not a mere ¢ave- 
povr, yvupivev, declarare (OusHAUSEN, Meyer and 
others. [Eapre inclines to the singular mean- 
ing: give a specimen of, which is not in accord- 
ance with the emphasis resting on the word. 
—R.] 

In the ages which are to come, ép roic ai- 
Oot Toic Exepyouévorc.—The plural marks a series, 
the word aiévec, periods of time, stretching over 
“generations” (ili. 21), standing over against 
“the course (aidv) of this world (ver. 2), not 
mere kavpol, occasions, moments of time (i. 10); 
émepxouevor points to coming periods, 7. e., accord- 
ing to the context, those periods (temporibus in- 
stantibus) following each other with the fact of 
Redemption in the resurrection of Christ as the 
starting-point; lastly the preposition év marks 
these as the spaces of time in which the showing 
takes place, in which there is really an advance. 
BenceL: Plurale, contra unum seculum malum, cui 
secula beata superveniunt potenter. Congruit hee 
locutio menti Pauli de die novissimo non proxime in- 
stante. [ven in the earliest Epistles there is not 
wanting the thought of the long development of 
Christianity, whose blossoming in the Apostolic 
Church and in the first Christians as first fruits 
and representatives, lets us perceive the fulness 
of their Lord (1 Thess. iv. 15-17; comp. v. 1; 2 
Thess. i. 7; comp. ii. 8 ff.). It is neither the 
age succeeding the resurrection, the age of the 
parousia (GRotius, Meyer), nor aiay puéAAov 
(Haruzss), [These limitations are rejected by 
Eapviz, Atrorp and Exxiicorr, Hoper who agree 
with Braune in referring the phrase to the suc- 
cessive periods of time between the resurrection 
and the Second Advent of Christ. The plural 
forbids the limitation to any one age, the present 
participle renders any remote future reference 
improbable. The Second Advent is rarely alluded 
to in this Epistle (Atrorp), though as usual 
Meyer finds it here also.—R. | 

The exceeding riches of his grace, 76 
bmepBadAdov mAovVTOS THE YaptTog av- 
rtov.—The neuter form T6 tAod roc is well 
established here, as in iii. 16, and occurs several 
times (iii. 8; Phil. iv. 19; Col. ii. 2). On drep- 
BdaAAov, see notes on i. 19. It denotes, over 
against the wrath of God (ver. 3) and the power 
of Satan (ver. 2) the triumphant superior power, 
hence it is not=repvooetery (i. 8). Comp. Rom. 
v. 20. Evidently as in the case of those realities, 
so is the power of this grace efficient, already 
imparted. Rom, ix. 23. 

In kindness toward us in Christ Jesus 
[év xpnotéryte ed nuac év Xprot@ 'Ly- 
oo0v].—‘In kindness” designates the mode of 
showing the grace, ‘‘the friendly, condescending 
kindness ” (HruBNER), which expressed itself in 
Christ’s Incarnation and in Himself. Tirrmann 
(Syn. I. p. 195): Lst benignitas Dei ad benefucien- 
dum hominibus potius parata, quam ad puniendum ; 
differt a voce yapic; in hac enim certe in N. T. im- 
perat notio benevolentix et gratice, quae nihil merenti- 
bus bene facit. It is therefore not here (as Trrr- 
MANN thinks, p. 142): ipsum beneficium in nos Dei 
benignitate per Jesum Christum; it is not yé- 
ploua, but yapic is active “in kindness,” the con- 
descending love scatters out of the fulness of its 
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possessions; that is, its ‘‘kindness.”’ [Hapix 
says of the four terms here used respecting the 
source of salvation: éAeoc, aydry, yapic, xpyoto- 
tc, ‘‘the first respects our misery; the second 
defines the co-essential form of this—éAcoc; the 
third characterizes its free outgoing, and the last 
points to its palpable and experienced embodi- 
ment.” He finds an evident alteration in yd- 
ple, xpnorérnc, Xpioréc.—R. | 

"Ed 7G is connected with ‘in kindness,” as 
xapa év rvebpare dyim (Rom. xiv. 17) and similar 
cases. See Winer, p. 126. This occurs with 
anarthrous substantives, which receive further 
definition; é7? denotes the object of the kindness, 
as Luke vi. 35. The phrase: év Xpior@ ’I7- 
oov without todc or dvrac is therefore not to be 
referred to y7uac. Were it grammatically admis- 
sible, the thought would not be against it, since 
it corresponds with ‘to us-ward who believe” 
(i. 19). As, however, it stands here without any 
word to connect it with 7judc, it must be taken as 
qualifying the verb évdeiéyra.*  Notanda repe- 
titio nominis Christi, quia nihil gratize neque amoris 
a Deo sperari vult, nisi ipso intercedente (CALVIN). 
Comp. Docir. Note 2. 


The means of the deliverance. Vers. 8-10. 

Ver. 8. For by grace have ye been saved 
through faith, 77 ydp yaprirTi éore ceo- 
oopmévot Oca mioTewo.—This is a completed, 
more closely defined, repetition of the parenthe- 
tical clause (ver. 5). I'dp is connective. Non 
IGITUR ait, sed ENIM, quia ab effectu ad causam 
concludit (BENGEL): because He in the course of 
time brings into manifestation nothing else than 
the exceeding riches of His grace. Ye are saved 
by grace. Tq yGpcrs, not merely ydpurz (ver. 
5), to denote the category; the article referring 
to the grace mentioned in ver. 7, the wealth of 
which is so exceeding, marking thus the grace 
in question (Meyer). The dative expresses, as 
Rom. iii. 24 (avrod yapits dia tig arodutpd- 
cewc), the motive, dia with the genitive here 
states the subjective means, in the passage just 
referred to, the objective. Comp. WINER, p. 
204 f. The emphasis rests on ‘“‘by grace,” which 
is placed first, being the causa efficiens; the 
causa apprehendens follows, as a modal quali- 
fication. On the nature of ‘faith,’ see Doctr. 
Note 5. 

And that not of yourselves: the gift is 
God’s [kai rovto otk && budv, Geod Td 





*(It is joined by some to xpyordryte, but this seems a 
strange collocation. ELiicorr takes the whole expression as 
“a single compound modal clause,” “in kindness toward us”’ 
defining accurately the manner in which God displays “the 
riches of His grace,” while “in Christ Jesus” specifies as it 
were, the ever-blessed sphere to which its manifestations are 
confined, and in which alone its operations are felt. ‘The 
same author very properly remarks on DE WETTE’s 
“melancholy want of appreciation” of the repeated mention 
of the name of Christ.—R.] 

7 [The variation in the reading does not affect this state- 
ment, since 6ta wiotrews would mean, through faith, 
taken abstractly, while T#s mioTews would mean your 
faith. As regards the meaning of “ grace,” it preserves the 
same wide sense as in ver. 5. and is “not to be regarded 
specially and technically as in the scholastic theology, and 
divided into gralix preveniens, operuns, co-operans ; the first 
having for its object homo convertendus ; the second, homo 
qui convertitur ; and the third, homo conversus sed sanctifi- 
candus” (Eapie). The force of the perfect as expressing both 
a terminated action and a present state should not be over- 
looked: Ye have been saved, and ye are actually now in a 
state of salvation.—R.] 





d@pov].—‘And that” refers back to the idea of 
the preceding verb: ‘‘ye are saved,’ in the 
sense of et guidem (Passow, sub ovro¢, 12); and 
this in addition I say, or and this, being saved 
through faith, comes not out of yourselves. Thus 


the value of da miorewe is put below that of rq 


xGpire; salvation has not its origin in faith or 
the believing one (ov« é& budv); he has indeed 
only to accept it. Hence there is at once added 
to the negative the positive (not parenthetical, 
HARLESS) expression: Ge0v 7d ddpor, God’s 
is the gift, 7. ¢., the salvation; the genitive be- 
ing—éx Oeod (Phil. iii. 9) or a6 Geod (Phil. i. 29), 
and 7d d@pov—depedy (Rom. iii. 24; v. 15, 17), 
gratis, a8 a present of grace. 

[The reference to salvation is adopted by 
Cavin, Rureckert, Hariess, OLSHAUSEN, 
Meyer, De Werrs, Stier, Eapiz, Atrorp, Ex- 
LICOTT, and every commentator of note since the 
days of BuneEL, except Hopen.* Of course on 
doctrinal grounds there is no objection to the re- 
ference to faith, for, as Exnicotr remarks, $*it 
may be said that the clause kai Tovro kK. T. 2. was 
suggested by the mention of the subjective me- 
dium rioric, which might be thought to imply 
some independent action on the part of the sub- 
ject.” But since the next verse: ‘not of 
works,” cannot be referred to faith, and an un- 
necessary parenthesis, creating some confusion 
and destroying the obvious parallelism between 
é&€ tuor and é& épywv, is the result of this view, 
it seems far better to accept the other reference. 
The gender of rovro is not decisive in favor of 
this; but when it stands so near to mlotewc, it 
does seem strange that it should not be feminine, 
were the latter its antecedent.—R. ] 


Ver. 9 takes up the negative side again: not 
of works, ovx é€ épywv, used by Paul re- 
peatedly (Rom. iii. 20; iv.2; xi. 6; Gal. ii. 16; 
lil. 2; v. 4; Tit. iii. 5). Without the article, 
because in this respect there are no saving, me- 
ritorious works; it is God who rescues, and He 
is determined thereto by no works or virtues of 
men. There is not here, nor should there be, 
any thought of the works of the Mosaic law 
(Brenx). Thus the phrase “not of yourselves” 
is more closely. and sharply defined. Accord- 
ingly we should not accept a parenthesis from 
kai rovro to é& épyov (GRIESBACH) or Kal Tovro— 
td ddpov (Buza), or Geov 7d ddpov (LACHMANN, 
Harwess), nor refer kal rovro to dia rae rio- 
Tewc and then to infer 76 miorevew on this account 
(Fatners, Erasmus and others). 

That no man should boast, iva Lh TLE 
Kavyhon7tat.—This is the manifest end iva) 
of this ordering of grace, established and desired 
by God Himself. Comp. 1 Cor. i. 29 ff.; iv. 7; 





* (Dr. Hop@sr presents four reasons for preferring the refer- 
ence to faith. 1. “It best suits the design of the passage.” 
Grant it, but that is of little weight when the other reference 
accords better with grammar and syntax. 2. “The other in- 
terpretation makes the passage tautological.” Paul uses a 
great deal of such tautology. 3. “The antithesis between 
faith and works is preserved.” But regard for an antithesis 
found in the Epistles to the Galatians and Romans should 
not outweigh regard for the parallelism of our own passage. 
4, “The analogy of Scripture is in favor of this view.” Very 
true, but as it represents e/sewhere faith as the gift of God, so 
it represents everywhere that salvation is the gift of God.—It 
is to be regretted that so judicious an author had not stated 
the difficulties attending his view as well as these arguments 
in its favor.—R.] 


CHAP. II. 1-10. 
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2 Cor. x. 17 f.; Rom. iii. 27; iv. 2. "Iva is not 
to be taken as—dore or as imperative (Koppr). 
{Macxnicuar objects that this is not a worthy 
end, therefore iva is not telic. But it is only 
one end, and then it implies a great deal more 
than the mere stopping of man’s boasts. ‘The 
_ implied antithesis is: that God should have the 
glory, as ver. 10 indicates.—R. | 


Ver. 10. For his handiwork are we, ai- 
Tov yap Eovev woinua.—The genitive stands 
first with special emphasis; if there should be 
any boasting, He should be boasted of by us, His 
work.* Hence the connection by means of yap, 
for the reason is given why no one should boast. 
Gratia tollitnaturam. What we are to understand 
by toinua, the Apostle sets forth in the follow- 
Ing participial clause belonging to éoyév: 

Created in Christ Jesus for good works. 
—Kriofévrec év Xptote ‘Inaoowr, ‘cre- 
-ated in Christ Jesus,” is like 2 Cor. v. 17: e rec¢ 
év XpiorG, kay kriowe. Comp. Gal. vi. 15. The 
fellowship with Christ is the mediation condi- 
tioning the creative efficiency of God. ‘*God’s 
work” is a creation in*Christ, by means of 
which there becomes a ‘‘new man” (ver. 15). 
A double creation is therefore not spoken of, the 
physical, that of the protoplast, in ‘‘His handi- 
work” (TertuLLian, Grecory Naz. and others), 
and the spiritual, that of the new birth in ‘‘cre- 
ated,” nor are both creations to be regarded as 
united here (Prnacius, Erasmus, MATTHIEs, 
RveCcKERT), so that we both as Christians and as 
men are God’s work. Salvation alone is in 
question. Thus much only is true, that the ex- 
pressions respecting the physical first creation 
are transferred to this ethical one, which is a 
new birth (Tit. iii. 5), a real creation (ver. 15; 
iv. 21, 22). 

The preposition éri with the dative marks both 
the end and the result; Gal. v. 13: é7’ édev- 
Oepia éxAgOnre; 1 Thess. iv. 7; 2 Tim. ii, 14; 
Winer, p. 868. Itis not-xsic éoya ayabd, hence 
not merely the end and aim of salvation [ Hopee], 
(ScnenxcnL). [Atrorp: ‘Just as atree may be 
said to be created for its fruit.”—R.] ’*Emi ép- 
yotc ayaboic is in antithesis to é& épywy, de- 
noting that those created in Christ Jesus do per- 
form good works, as ‘‘a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works’’ (Tit. ii. 14); such works are 
therefore not the cause but the consequence of 
being delivered.+ Hence we read here not. ép- 
youc or épyorc vduov, but, what is much more sig- 
Nificant, égpyose ayafoic: good works are per- 
formed only by the regenerate. 

Which God before prepared that we 
should walk in them, oic tpoyrToipua- 
cev 6 Oeb¢, iva Ev GiTOls TWEPLTATHCw- 
wev.—As regards the construction it should first 
be remarked that the difficulty lies in oi¢ and in 





*[Atrorp: “The English reader is likely to imagine a 
contrast between ‘not of works’ and ‘for we are His work- 
manship,’ which can hardly have been in the mind of the 
Apostle.” The word woijwa becomes in Latin and English 
poems. poem; the same notion of, poetry being the truest, 
highest work or creation, is found in other languages.—R. | 

+ (Havre well sums up the argument of the Apostle, that 
salvation is not of works: 1. The statement that salvation 
is of works involves an anachronism; 2. Involves the fallacy 
of mistaking the effect for the cause. 3. Even such good 
works can have in them no saving merit, for we are His 
workmanship.—R.] 





the meaning of the verb tpontotiuacev, which 
requires an object in the accusative, as well as 
in the reference of the preposition zpo. The re- 
lative ot¢. can belong only to épyore ayatoic, and 
since mpoerowudley cannot be taken as neuter 
(Breneex) and there is no jude added, it must be 
explained by attraction (Vulgate, Syriac, down 
to Burek); év avtoic follows, as in John v. 
36. [That is, the relative is the object of the 
verb, which would be in the accusative (4) were 
it not attracted into the case of its antecedent ép- 
yowe ayafoic; so E. V. and the vast majority of 
commentators.—R.] ITIpoeroeudlevv (Rom. ix. 28) 
is to prepare beforehand, here of things, as mpoo- 
pie of persons (i. 11). [See below however. ] 
The po totam rem Deo tribuit (BENGEL), implying 
that they should be performed. It should be 
borne in mind that we do not find: éxi toic¢ ép- 
yog ayaboic, oi¢ —; the individual good works 
are not regarded as prepared before, but only 
épya ayata ingeneral. Christians are new-created 
for these; they are performed by the Christians 
not according to arbitrary choice; they are de- 
termined, as by the law, so by the Holy Ghost 
(GROTIUS: guasi in mari aliquis et viam presigna- 
ret et simul ventos daret ferentes); they are given, 
to them is the Christian directed, equipped 
therefor with strength and desire. 

God Himself has thus prepared before “ good 
works,” and that too with the design, to the end: 
‘that we should walk in them,” as prepared be- 
forehand by God, as in the element in which 
the Christians’ walk moves, in which the regene- 
rate should prove themselves alive. This final 
clause is in antithesis to: ‘lest any man should 
boast” (ver. 9). Hormann, who (Schriftbeweis, 
IT. 1, p. 365) rejects rightly the explanations, 
ordained before, predisposed in God’s counsel, 
and accepts the proper conduct of humanity to 
God as once for all present in Christ, says ex- 
cellently in further exposition (ibid. II. 2, p. 
294): Our walk in Him is a walk in them (good 
works), so that éy avroic has the emphasis, and 
qusic is not missed in the first clause. 

Accordingly « i¢ cannot be referred to xricbév- 
rec and explained as masculine: for whom, to 
whom He has before ordained (Erasmus, and 
necessarily Rueckert also). It is altogether im- 
possible to accept a Hebraism and construct 
thus: év ol¢ iva repirarhowusy mpontoiuacev 6 Oe- 
é¢ (BenGEL, Kopp); but rpoerowudsecv is not 
velle, jubere. Nor should 7udc¢ be supplied from 
the context and the clause rendered: to which, 
er: for which He has prepared us before (Lu- 
THER, Rueckert but doubtfully, ScmwEnKex). 
Nor should the verb be taken as neuter (Brn- 
GL): for which He has already prepared, so 
that nothing is wanting (Stier). Nor should we 
say that God has prepared the circumstances for 
them (donos socios, preeceptores, confessionarios, 
concionatores, sancta exempla aliaque incitamenta et 
occasiones), as do Micuarnis and OLsuausEn, 
following Catholic expositors. Nor does mpo 


| stand related to ‘‘created unto good works,” as 


though the preparation of the works preceded 
the new creation of the man, and the men were 
redeemed for the works and for their sake, and 
the walk in good works were the final and su- 
preme aim of the Divine revelation of grace and 
saving dealings with man (Muymr, ScHENKEL) 
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[The view of Braune is open to serious doubt 
in one point alone. The attraction from the ac- 
cusative is by far the best solution of the gram- 
matical question. The verb, which is not neu- 
ter, does not mean ‘“‘predestinated,” but ‘pre- 
pared before.” Comp. Romans, p. 321. That 
notion is a fair inference, but does not necessa- 
rily belong to the word, as even Hopae admits. 
It may be allowed too that “good works” with- 
out the article does not of necessity refer to defi- 
nite, particular actions, which God has appointed 
for the several believers. But the force of po 
is not sufficiently taken into the account in the 
view advocated above, while Hormann’s expla- 
nation seems to be an attempt to avoid a theolo- 
gical difficulty rather than a fair exegesis. IIpoo- 
pitew is distinguished from mpoerouudcerv, not by 
a difference of objects (as Braune holds, follow- 
ing Haruzss), but as follows: The end comes 
more into view in the former, the means more in 
the latter (so Frirzscuz, Lanen, Romans, p. 320, 
Eavin, Exuicorr). As the temporal relation to 
‘<created”’ seems to be the only proper reference 
in the preposition mpo, we should accept this ex- 
planation: God, before we were created in Christ, 
made ready for us a sphere of moral action, a 
road, with the intent that we should walk in it, 
and not leave it; this sphere, this road, was 
“good works” (Exiicotr).—Or yet more defi- 
nitely, with Atrorp: As trees are created for 
fruits which God before prepared that they 
should bear them: 7. ¢., defined and assigned to 
each tree its own, in form, and flavor, and time 
of bearing. So in the course of God’s provi- 
dence, our good works are marked out for and 
assigned to each one of us. This does not seem 
to be open to the objection that it makes the 
works the supreme end of God’s saving dealings. 
—HEapru: “These good works, though they do 
not secure salvation, are by God’s eternal pur- 
pose essentially connected with it, and are not a 
mere offshoot accidentally united to it.”—R.] 
BenGew says aptly; Ambularemus, non salvaremur 
aut viveremus. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. THEOLOGICALLY: G'od’s nature is designated 
by: ‘who is rich in mercy, for His great love”’ 
(ver. 4), Precisely as in 1 John iv. 16: “God 
is love” (comp. my notes, Biblework in loco, p. 
146 f.). What He will ever more and more 
manifest and prove, is ‘‘the exceeding riches of 
His grace in kindness” (ver. 7). All salvation 
is traced back to ‘‘ grace” (vers. 5-8), to “love” 
(ayaérn) now condescending in its entire fulness 
to the deepest misery, the lost condition of sin- 
ners (xapuc), in order to help (éAeoc) as a master 
and to minister (ypyordryc) as a servant. How 
then can there be room for “wrath?” ’Opyf 
(from dpéyw, allied with reach, rack, stretch, 
and dpydu, to swell, to be full) designates first 
of all, appetite, emotion, then passion, anger. 
God is indeed holy love, hence precisely not an 
apathetic personality, not an epicurean natura 
divom semota ab rebus nostris segunctaque longa, 
not a pagan or Turkish eiwapuévy, nor a modern 
moral order of the world, or mere “ Providence,” 
‘“Heaven,” or the philosophical Absolute, or 
the common numb Deity. He loves, He must 


also be angry with what is unholy, evil; He has 
wrath, not as aman, active et initiative, but pas- 
sive et consecutive. His wrath is the zeal of love 
against corrupting evil, the energy in the con- 
duct of God against that relation to Him, estab- 
lished with the fall of the creature from Him; 
in the creature’s sin God’s wrath brings forth 
itself (Srrer).—One thing besides should be 
especially considered. By ‘we,’ described in 
ver. 3, the Israelites are meant: precisely these, 
though chosen, are called on account of the 
apostasy of the human race, ‘children of wrath.” 
Accordingly all, the entire fallen race, are the 
object of the wrath of God, even the elect, just 
as all are the object of His grace, as even these 
have been, who, because they will not let them- 
selves be saved, are cast away. In mercy and 
anger is He the same God, and has before Him 
the human race in like manner undivided, in 
order to save it as the object of His love. Comp. 
Frank, Theologie der Form. Conc., IV. p. 194 ff. 

2. CHRISTOLOGICALLY: The Mediator, in whom 
alone the fallen race, now a prey to the corrup- 
tion of sin, is and can be an object of love to 
God, and through whom alone, yet certainly, the 
purpose of salvation conceived in Him, is con- 
summated, is Jesus Christ, the Risen One, who, 
as the Sinless One, was not forfeit to death, but 
overcame it. The text only indicates this latter 
thought; but it distinctly asserts: only in Him 
is life, renewal, power, blessedness, without 
Him there is none of this (vers. 10, 5-7). In- 
this entirely unique Person, including in Him- 
self all that man needs for a renewal well-pleas- 
ing to God, presenting in His resurrection and 
exaltation, not merely a type, but the dynamic 
principle for the elevation of humanity to son- 
ship with God—in this Person is set forth all 
that is specifically Christian in Christianity. 

3. HAMARTOLOGICALLY: @) The essence of sin is 
disobedience (‘‘sons of disobedience”’) to the will 
of God, and obedience to the flesh (‘doing the 








wishes of the flesh and of the thoughts”). 

6) The wniversality of sin. It extends itself 
over the whole human race without exception. 
Gentiles (vers. 1, 2) and Jews (ver. 3), and 
among these (7ei¢ wavtec) to those also who like 
the Apostle were ‘‘ taught according to the perfect 
manner of the law of the fathers, and zealous 
toward God” (Acts xxii. 8); for fleshly self- 
will and obstinacy mingles itself as a ruling 
power, even in the most refined forms, with 
human virtue and honorableness. 

c) The variety of sin does not condition a ya- 
riety in the extent of guilt. To the Apostle the 
heathen world was a wrestling place of demons: 
Satan ruled it; there all goes according to his 
will; and the Apostle calls the Gentiles “sons 
of disobedience.” The people of Israel, not- 
withstanding its theocracy, consists in bis esteem 
of ‘children of wrath,” as he designates them 
much more sharply. The guilt increases with 
the less considerable sins, if the favors received, 
which have been despised or neglected, are 
greater: so there may be less guilt with greater 
sins, and a far greater guilt with sins less great 
externally, because there is a greater sinful cor- 
ruption. 

d) The corruption of sin. Although some may 
hold for truth in Eph. vy. 14 (** Awake thou that 
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sleepest and arise from the dead”’), only “thou 
that sleepest,” together with Rom. yv. 6: “when 
we were yet without strength,” the phrase “‘ were 
dead” (vers. 1, 5) here may not be overlooked. 
The Romanists tndeed say (Conc. Trid. Sess. VI. 
cap. 1): liberum arbitrium minime extinctum esse, 
viribus licet attenuatum et inclinatum, and MoHLER 
speaks only of the sleep of sin (Symbolik, p. 100), 
but Paul says, in accordance with his Lord in 
the parable of him left ‘‘half-dead” (qucbavg, 
Luke x. 30), that we are dead to what is good, 
robbed of the “life,” which includes strength 
and activity in connection with entire satisfac- 
tion, 7. e. happiness, and hence are powerless, 
inactive, cramped in our life-movement, troubled, 
dissatisfied and unhappy; it is therefore not 
merely a feeling of unhappiness, not merely the 
corruption of the intellectual, but also of the 
moral, in fact of all the powers of life, so that 
physical death cannot fail, nor yet the amédea, 
eternal destruction. Indeed the physical life is 
so affected, that sin is the heritage of every 
vhild of man from birth, itis forfeit to death as 
well as to sin. . 

[Eapre: ‘While admitting the scriptural ac- 
count of the introduction of sin, many have 
shaped their views of it from the connection in 
which they place it in reference to Divine fore- 
knowledge, and so have sprung up the Supra- 
lapsarian and Sub-lapsarian hypotheses.  At- 
tempts to form a perfect scheme of Theodicy, 
or a full vindication of the Divinity, have occu- 
pied many other minds than that of Leibnitz. 
The relation of the race to its Progenitor has 
been viewed in various lights, and analogies 
physical, political and metaphysical, with theo- 
ries of Creationism and Traducianism, have 
been employed in illustration, from the days of 
Augustine and Pelagius to those of Erasmus and 
Luther, Calvin and Arminius, Taylor and Presi- 
dent Edwards. Questions about the origin of 
evil, transmission of depravity, imputation of 
guilt, federal or representative position on the 
part of Adam, and physical and spiritual death 
as elements of the curse, have given rise to long 
and labored argumentation, because men have 
looked at them from very different stand-points, 
and have been influenced in their treatment of the 
problem by their philosophical conceptions of 
the Divine character, the nature of sin, and that 
moral freedom and power which belong to re- 
sponsible humanity. The modus may be and is 
among the deep things of God; but the res is 
palpable: for experience confirms the Divine 
testimony that we are by nature ‘children of 
wrath,’ per generationem, not per imitationem.” 
Comp. the history of the Doctrine, Romans, pp. 
191 ff.—R. ] 

These walking dead ones (vers. 2, 3) stand in 
the relation of slaves in Satan’s kingdom, and so 
long as they are without help from above, they 
wallow ever deeper and deeper into misery and 
death. They have in Satan an dpyovre, ‘‘prince,” 
who works and rules in opposition to Christ, the 
Head of the Church. He has his personal, 
wicked will as ruler, according to which (xara) 
unconverted sinners walk; he has in the existing 
tendencies of the age in the world, urging them- 
selves aS a norm, an assistant of his power, 
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ceived and unregarded (éovola rod dépoc), which 
works as a spirit in the sons of disobedience (ver. 
2). The lusts of the flesh also and its glory, of 
the ‘‘thoughts,” the selfish thought, are channels 
of his influence, of the flow of his spirit into 
the children of wrath, to which he is himself 
forfeit and to which all are exposed, who do not 
permit themselves to be converted and redeemed. 
This truth is as startling as itis humbling. In 
and with the world-historical progress under 
God’s gracious guidance Satan as the prince of 
darkness carries on his activity to the destruc- 
tion of men.* 

4, ANTHROPOLOGICALLY: Man appears here: 

a, As the creature of God (avrov rotnua), in 
which however there is but a side reference to 
the fact of man’s creation. Paul uses this (ver. 
10) only as a substratum for his remarks re- 
Specting man’s renewal and regeneration in 
Christ, holding this truth firmly however, just 
here, where man’s ruin in.sin is spoken of. This 
must never be forgotten: Every man, not merely 
Adam and Eve, those too who are born, are 
God’s creatures. Eyen though the substance is 
given, out of which man is begotten and born, 
it exists only as the creative inworking of-God. 
And although man is to be regarded continually 
as the creature of God, this does not exclude the 
second causes by means of which God ‘since the 
close of the Hexaémeron continues the work of 
creation (see Frank, Jheol., F. ¢., I. p. 52), so 
that the Apostle can say: ‘by nature children 
of wrath.” There is a two-fold nature, the ori- 
ginal, created by God, the degenerated, cor- 
rupted by sin. So far as we are God’s work 
and creation, is the nature of the body and the 
soul in organism and powers, good; but intruded 
sin has corrupted their nature which was in it- - 
self good. This leads to the second point. 

6. As amember of his race (dioer) and that from 
the point of time when his “nature,” a produc- 
tion within humanity, begins, hence from his 
birth. As respects this he is ‘‘flesh,” doing the 
wishes of the flesh and of the thoughts, is ‘ dead 
in trespasses and sins.” For humanity is a living 
whole and in it every individual partakes of the 
character of the whole. This permits no one to 
be a non-participant in the consequences of the 
first sin, and each individual has his natural 
share in the corruption thereof. There is how- 
ever, notwithstanding, in him a capacity for 
being converted, redeemed, saved, which dis- 
tinguishes him from the fallen angels, who do 
not possess this, and also from lapis or truncus, 
negatively, in that he holds himself not passively, 
but aggressively against God, and positively, in 
that he has been created by God for renewal in 
Christ, and has from the creation on such an 
aptitudo (see Frank, p. 140 ff.). To his doings 





* [In our section, immediately following i. 22, 23, the world 
is marked in distinct and telling contrast to the Church. 
“The Church has its head—xephady; the world has its— 
dpxwv. That Head is aman, allied by blood to the commu- 
nity over which He presides; that other prince is an unem- 
bodied spirit—an alien as well as a usurper. The one so 
blesses the church, that it becomes His ‘fulness,’ the other 
sheds darkness and distress all around him. The one has 
Ilis Spirit dwelling in the church, leading it to holiness; the 
other, himself the darkest, most malignant, and unlovely 
being in the universe, exercises a subtle and debasing influ- 
ence over the minds of his vassals, who are ‘ children of dis- 
obedience.’ Matt. xiii. 38; John viii. 44; Acts xxvi. 18; 


which surrounds all men, penetrates all, unper- | 2 or. iy. 4.” Eapm.—R.] 
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and his character there belongs however no ac- 
tivity or relation to the salvation given in Christ, 
although he can and will have a consciousness 
‘of his unhappiness asia “child of wrath,” and 
has accordingly a certain knowledge (obscura 
seintillula ejus notitia quid sit Deus), or a memoriter 
knowledge of God and a longing for the removal 
of his need, and hence too will try in his conduct 
and plans many a way to help himself, without 
ever finding the right way and the effective 
means. He will rather be deceived by the lusts 
and be oftener and more powerfully moved by 
the wills of his flesh and of his selfish thought 
under the evil influences of his surroundings. 

c. As a child of his age (‘‘ according to the course 
of this world”) and his nation, breathing in the 
atmosphere of his time and his tribe, determined 
and swept on by the stream of the present, to 
which he belongs. 

d. As member of a world, in which outside the 
Divine power the power of the kingdom of dark- 
ness secretly, noiselessly exercises its force all 
about and in the individual men, who are un- 
believing and unconverted. Man has an indi- 
vidual, moral, national position, but stands re- 
lated also to the cosmical power of the evil one 
as well as to the eternal power of God working 
above and within the world. 

5. SOTERIOLOGICALLY: a) The essence of sal- 
vation (‘‘ye have been and are saved”) out of 
the condition of death, wrought and strengthened 
by sin, is ‘life :” hence “‘quickened together” 
(ver. 5). Life is a gift, a gratuity of grace 
(dépov, ver. 8), but not so complete at once, that 
it only needs to be offered and taken into posses- 
sion; it is a new creation (ver. 10), a creative 
renewal. Salvation is also conceived of as de- 
liverance from the power and dominion of this 
world and its prince, as exaltation and redemp- 
tion: into the kingdom of God; hence ‘‘raised 
us up with Him, and made us sit with Him in 
heavenly places.” 

b) The cause of salvation is God, who quickens, 
raises and exalts, and especially His grace (vers. 
5, 8). Comp. 1. This salvation is so little a 
life developing itself out of the natural charac- 
ter, that it is called a “gift of God,” which is 
only to be received. 

c) The Mediator is Christ. See 2. 

d) The condition is faith: ‘‘through faith.” 
The context shows that the object of faith is the 
Person of Christ (vers. 5, 6, 7, 10), in whom 
God and God’s grace are known and grasped, 
grasped and known. The nature of faith is evi- 
dently thus defined, that it is no work, since in 
this salvation works are denied as antecedent 
(‘‘not of works,’ ver. 9), and good works are 
designated only as subsequent thereto (ver. 10), 
but also, that it does not spring of itself on the 
soil of our heart or spirit, since salvation comes 
“not of yourselves:” faith is not from the natu- 
ral man. But since salvation is the impartation 
of life, and that too in creative manner, faith 
itself must be conceived of as an accepting ac- 
tivity, an ethical act, or an ethical course of 
action, having its corresponding development. 
Still nothing further is predicated on this point. 

[‘‘It isthe uniform doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment, that no man is saved against his will; and 
his desire to be saved is proved by his belief of 





the Divine testimony. Salvation by grace is not 
arbitrarily attached to faith by the mere sove- 
reign dictate of the Most High, for man’s will- 
ing acceptance of salvation is essential to his 
possession of it, and the operation of faith is 
just the sinner’s appreciation of the Divine 
mercy, and his acquiescence in the goodness and 
wisdom of the plan of recovery, followed by a 
cordial appropriation of its needed and adapted 
blessings, or, as Augustine tersely and quaintly 
phrases it—Qui creavit te sine te, non salvabit te 
sine te. Justification by faith alone is simply 
pardon enjoyed on the condition of taking it.” 
Eaviz.—R. | 

e) The course of salvation, according to vers. 
5, 6: ‘quickened us together with Christ,” 
‘cand raised us up with Him and made us sit 
with Him” ‘in Christ,” as well as ver. 10: 
‘‘ereated in Christ Jesus,” is to be thus under- 
stood: that the salvation, given personally and 
actually in Christ, begins in man with a reviving, 
which is a ‘‘dying to sin’’ (Rom. vi. 1 f.), be- 
ginning first of all in the individual and having 
in him first its growth and development, but 
then extending itself Over whole races and un- 
folding itself ever more gloriously in them, not 
indeed as a natural life left to itself, but as con- 
tinually evoked and furthered by the supernatu- 
ral grace in its riches (ver. 7), always in Christ, 
out from Christ, never away from Christ, beyond 
Christ, but on toward and up to Him. 

6. EruicaLtty: a. The worth of morality trans- 
cends all intellectual power. If ever a people 
was great in the latter respect, it was the Greeks, 
and yet to them applies what is said in vers. 1, 
2: despite all science and art, despite all pro- 
gress in the department of human mental culture 
and the earthly life, so that they have been for 
centuries the masters of the leading civilized na- 
tions, they have fallen and persisted in moral 
corruption. 

6. The nature of morality is ‘good works,” 
which God prepared before; they have been 
given since the beginning of the creation: in the 
written law the unwritten laws have been ren- 
dered, fixed and secured against alteration. The 
new creation in Christ has resumed and conti- 
nued the first, not obsolete creation, not however 
as supplementing a defective one, but as renew- 
ing one disfigured and destroyed in man. God’s 
dealings ordered from the beginning by Him are 
alone spoken of. 

ce. The basis of morality, which is the proper 
bearing of man towards the will of God, rests in 
the proper relation of man to God, into which he 
is transferred as a new creature in Christ. Since 
this is brought to pass through faith, faith itself 
is the basis of true Christian morality. From 
what. is said respecting the people of Israel, it is 
manifest that even the law of God and many 
other salutary institutions can be in force, with- 
out helping or furthering this, if faith be lack- 
ing. But works cannot and may not be lacking 
to faith, if it is genuine: they are essential in 
the life of faith; even though not necessary for 
the sake of justification and to the attainment of 
eternal life, they are still necessary proofs of 
faith, and necessary on account of the mandatum, 
ordinatio et voluntas Det. Since good works are 
not created by God, but Christians created for 
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them, and since Christians should perform them 
of their own free will under the impulse of the 
Spirit, faith must be the basis for these, the same 
faith by means of which the man becomes a new 
man. [The Gospel says ‘Live and do this,”’ not 
‘Do this and live,” and the old maxim: bona 
opera non precedunt justificandum, sed sequuntur 
justificatum, is here again proven Scriptural, as 
experience proves it the only possible order. 
The many battles on this point, the ever-recur- 
ring tendency in theology and in the heart of the 
Christian, to mix, confuse, contrast 4nd oppose 
faith and works, find in the plain, pellucid state- 
ment of the Apostle their proper rebuke. Alas, 
such simple words have too often been tortured 
by expositors to support their theories.*—R. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Despite the amiable qualities and social virtues 
in the character, lovely mental gifts in the life 
of those who are not born of God, not born of 
His Spirit; they are still walking dead men, 
dead in the living body, in which the outer man 
is nobly upheld while the inward man perishes 
day by day.—Through trespasses and sins, 
through many, but little sins, little meannesses, 
trifling impurities, petty jealousies, which creep 
in secretly, lightly, unnoticed, and work so suc- 
cessfully for the death of man’s soul,—it occurs 
that one otherwise honorable can be inwardly 
more corrupt, more thoroughly ruined, than one 
who has committed some great crime. Among 
the twelve disciples of Jesus, one was Judas the 
traitor !—Consider the experience of all Chris- 
tians: only after conversion do they perceive the 
abomination of sin, its origin and its end, 
destruction. Here can man only reflect.—Most 
men appear well, but if they had at one time the 
thoughis and feelings which so often steal in 
upon them, in externally manifest and accom- 
plished deeds before their eyes, their body would 
seem to them like a shroud, and their heart like 
a corpse, of a beloved one indeed, yet full of 
stench.—The spirit of the age of this world is 
never a good spirit. It does indeed occasionally 
appear to be so here and there, as in the time of 
the Reformation. This was born of God’s Spirit 
and Word, and yet it was furthered by carnal 
hostility to the Pope, evil desires after the eccle- 
siastical possessions, after the treasures of the 
monasteries; godless movements against godless 
oppression; if God the Lord had not helped it 
by special events and circumstances, it would 
have been repressed or polluted—by the spirit 
of the age !—In evil there is system, progress, 
growth, development; a prince too and rulers, 
spirit and law; evil, darkness isa kingdom also, 
and at its head is a prince, the chief of the de- 
vils; from frivolous, temperate sinners to pre- 
meditated villains, and from sinful men to fallen 
angels, and among these there is gradation and 
connection, a kingdom, without peace and happi- 
ness, it is true. 





* [As a specimen of the mode by which human inferences 
and emacs can be added to Scripture to pervert it, take 
the declaration of the Council of Trent. Sess. VI. ap. 16: 
“he Lord’s goodness to all men is so great that He will have 
the things which are His own gifts to be their merits ”— 
ut corum velit esse merita que sunt ipsius dona (from Bavte). 
—R.] 





Selfishness is a destructive pervading disease 
of one’s own Ego, which dies of it. To live for 
self and only for self is a poor, pitiable life. 
What kind of a wife is that who will not live for 
her husband? what kind of a man is he who will 
not live for his calling? what kind of a human 
being is that who will not live for his God, but 
only for his lusts, capable of no sacrifice, except 
petty alms if heis rich ; noble before men, before 
Goda tatter, honored before men and yet the object 
of Divine wrath and of His sentence to perdition ? 
—lIt is a sad contradiction among men, that they 
speak of the ‘dear God” [the common German 
phrase: der liebe Gott] and say, He is love, 
while no one is to them more uncomfortable and 
obnoxious than the Church, which makes this a 
matter of earnest, preaching of the love of the 
Father in Christ the Crucified and Risen One; 
they are tolerant toward sins in themselves and 
others, aye, toward vile sins, fornication, sui- 
cide, if there is any respectability about it, but 
tolerant toward the living and active members 
of the church they are certainly not, that is im- 
possible for them. What then do they think of 
the love of God?—You may as little undervalue: 
faith as the rudder, however small it is in a large 
ship. All labor in the rigging, in the masts and: 
sails, at stem or stern, helps nothing even in the 
best of weather, much less in swell and storm, if 
the rudder is not in order and rightly used; so 
without faith you toss about in life, aimless, 
helpless, hopeless.—God did not first make the 
members and then out of them the body; man 
was at once entire. So too man is not born 
piecemeal, though small and weak, he is yet an 
entire human being. It is so with the new birth 
also. Conversion affects the whole man, is how- 
ever only the first step, not perfection, is a be- . 
ginning pointing and impelling toward advance 
and completion. 

Lurxuer :—That for which each thing is cre- 
ated, it does without law and compulsion. The 
sun shines by nature, unbidden; the pear-tree 
bears of itself, voluntarily; three and seven 
ought not to be ten, they are ten already. There 
is no need that one should say to God, He should 
do good, for He does all the time willingly and 
gladly of Himself. So too one should not com- 
mand the righteous man, that he should do good 
works, for he does it without this, without com- 
mand and compulsion, because he is a new 
creature and a good tree.—He should not be 
driven thereto, if his faith be not fancied and 
feigned. 

Starke :—He who does not walk in God’s way, 
following the guiding star of God’s will, gets 
other blind guides, and is induced to cut such 
capers, that he is plunged into extreme corrup- 
tion.—The saints are free confessors of their 
sins, having no desire for hypocrisy to justify 
themselves.—All men are equally corrupted by 
original sin, although the corruption breaks out 
in various ways.—Hyil lust is the root of all sins, 
even of sin itself.—Reason is a glorious gift of 
God, as the deprival of the same, madness, is a 
great misery and judgment. But it is much 
weakened and darkened through the fall, and 
hence inclined to many errors and prejudices, 
permitting itself to be abused.—Art thou poor in 
soul, here thou mayest find an inexhaustible 
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treasure of God’s mercy, making us rich in Him. 
—Our salvation comes from God’s compassionate 
love alone.—We are really quickened in Christ, 
by Christ and with Christ. Therefore we have 
a real not a fancied life, and there is as great a 
difference between a natural and a regenerated 
man as between those physically dead and alive. 
—Believers not only become blessed in the fu- 
ture, but they are really blessed, although their 
blessedness is still imperfect.—Without grace no 
one can believe, and without believing no one 
can partake of grace.—We are God’s work as re- 
gards creation; but if we do not become so as 
regards sanctification and the application of re- 
demption, we remain outside the fellowship with 
God.—Regeneration is a real creation and the 
source of all spiritual life. 

Rizcer:—Living men cannot exactly under- 
stand that they are to regard themselves as dead 
through trespasses and sins. Weak they prefer 
admitting as applicable to them; and indeed the 
word of God does occasionally describe us as 
weak, as sick. But the Spirit of God does not 
mean this, as men gladly explain it. They con- 
fess themselves weak with the persuasion that 
they can make themselves better and become 
strong by self-improvement. The word of God, 
however, means a weakness, in which self-help is 
no longer possible, where the hope of recovery 
rests solely on the presence and power of the 
physician. As certainly as the body without the 
soul is dead, so certainly is the soul without the 
Spirit dead.—The walk and the occupation with 
which man commonly conceals this death, do not 
make the harm less, but rather the more dange- 
rous.—That the time, the existing course of the 
world, the principles, opinions and habits arising 
therein, can operate largely in man, bearing him 
into much which he would not reach by himself, 
making his exit and freedom very difficult, 
should a longing for something better actually 
arise within him; this is quite readily perceived. 
But that a prince, a ruler of darkness, an expert 
‘power, extending as far as the air and clouds, 
lurks therein, that we do not know of ourselves, 
nor do we want to believe it, though it is proven 
by the word of God. The devil himself has the 
best interest in the fact that so little of his busi- 
ness is suspected among the dealings of men.— 
At first flesh and Reason can be for a while in 
conflict. Reason accuses the lusts of the flesh 
of being vile and unbecoming to man; but there 
is no power to free itself from them; and the 
flesh reproaches the reason with this inability 
and the consequent falsity of its assumed virtues, 
and so the two prefer to make peace with each 
‘other. The reason is reconciled with the flesh, 
helps to justify and excuse its lusts, paints a 
‘better external appearance for them, while the 
flesh for the sake of the praise occasionally 
crawls into a form not too coarse.—What will 
God yet do in future ages, that the riches of the 
grace of Christ may be yet more confidently 
proven, more gladly believed, and more uninter- 
ruptedly enjoyed! 

PassaAvant:—Our whole nature desires life, 
life is our thirst, we hate death! So often and 
so long as we trespass against the law of our con- 
science or God’s law, is all holiness and right- 
eousness dead within us; there lives then no love 


of God, no Spirit of the Lord, no joy in Him, no 
heavenly peace, no Divine life in us, that is, no 
real life.—If God’s breath does not breathe afresh 
upon us with the power of the Divine nature, 
then education however careful, culture however 
refined, is mere patchwork and tinsel, no pure 
truth, no pure power from God, no new birth, no 
heavenly life. —We can learn from the reports of 
the gospel messengers, in what forms, in what 
follies and enormities the kingdom of superstition 
and unbelief has down to our days, multiplied and 
established itself. Every recollection of the holy 
and eternal, every trace, every presage of the 
unknown God in the human soul, has been de- 
graded and distorted into the silliest and most 
infamous fictions and lies, into the most misera- 
ble and sinful abortions of idolatrous forms and 
worship.—Notice the language of Scripture. 
One and the same word in the text signifies un- 
belief and disobedience, for both these poisonous 
plants proceed from one and the same bitter root 
of the heart. You do not look with pleasure on 
Him, whom you will not obey; youdo not keep 
Him in mind, nor inquire after Him.—Is thy 
obedience poor, then thy faith is not earnest; is 
thy faith not vital and genuine, then there is no 
child-like, earnest obedience. 

HxeuBner:—Those are dead, who have died to 
all that is good and godly, in whom the spirit is 
benumbed and the flesh alone is active. There 
are grades of death as well as of life. Spiritual 
death manifests itself in the entire lack of know- 
ledge respecting spiritual things, of desire, love, 
power for good; all taste for the Divine, all 
longing for God is wanting. This death is the 
result of sin. Christianity found the world dead 
and reanimated it. To be without God, without 
Christ, is death. The first stirring of life is 
anxiety about ourselves, the consciousness of 
misery and sin.—Fearful is the power, which 
the course, the spirit of the world, maintains 
over man. It distorts all his ideas. We must 
agree with it, if we would have peace, honor, re- 
spect and power; those who oppose it, are re- 
garded with wrath. The origin of this spirit is 
in the prince of darkness. He who stands out- 
side of Christ, stands in fellowship with Satan; 
for he thinks and lives in accordance with the 
maxims of the evil spirit.—‘‘ Prince of the power 
of the air!” This description is-apt, because 
the evil spirit is not a visible member of human 
society, and yet is about us, in our circle, in the 
sublunary world.—Satan was therefore the 
ruling power in heathenism, and accordingly 
this cannot be regarded as a healthful and nor- 
mal development of religion. His influence still 
continues.—To deny this activity of Satan is to 
bring water to his mill.—The bodily resurrection 
of Christ has as a consequence a spiritual resur- 
rection of men.—It is contrary to the proud 
consciousness of man, to live by the grace of 
God, and yet he cannot live by any thing else 
than grace. Allis of grace: that we may hear 
the gospel, God opens our understanding, and 
makes our hearts willing to believe.—What would 
have occurred had Christ not come? Socrates, 
Plato, Pythagoras appeared 4-500 years before 
Him—what had they helped the world? He who 
thinks that others would have come after them, 
who would have helped, will wait in vain for- 
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ever.—On the one side Paul excludes works, on 
the other he requires them. 

Stizer:—God not only raised Him from the 
dead, but the dead in Him.—The air which ex- 
hales from earth the old villain who hides therein 
and uses it, thoroughly knows how to turn and 
pour in opposition to the gales from heaven.— 
Mercy removes misery and death, Love appears in- 
stead of wrath, blessing, delivering, saving.— 
First life, the new creature, then we may speak 
of walk and good works.—Life, as just begun, is 
not complete, does not stand still, but grows, de- 
velops, forms and employs itself. It proceeds 
from the Risen One continually as the Spirit of 
sanctification. 

Spuraquon :—Spiritual quickening : Jairus’ daugh- 
ter, the young man at Nain, Lazarus, 1) Illus- 
trations of the different circumstances in which 
those who are really dead are to be found; 2) 
Illustrations of the various means of grace through 
which they are quickened by the power of the 
same Spirit; 8) Illustrations of experiences 
through which those who have been made alive 
pass after their quickening. 

Lanesein:—The glorification of Christ, the 
glorification of Redeemed ones: 1) God has 
quickened us together with Him, 2) raised us 
together with Him, 3) transferred us into hea- 
venly places in Him.—Gresetz und Zeugniss: Bow 
thy knees and rejoice over the great gracious 
plan of God: 1) that we fully survey it in Christ, 
2) that each of us has his place in it, 3) that it 
has become actual in many respects through the 
word and faith and in the Holy Ghost. 

[ScuenxeL:—Sin a fountain of death in appa- 
rent life.—The kingdom of Satan in its dreadful- 
ness and nothingness.—The blessedness of the 
Christian; 1) It has a firm basis, that of grace; 
2) It leads them to a certain way, that of faith.— 
Our hope that in the course of ages God will ma- 
nifest Himself yet more gloriously by means of 
the grace and truth made known in Christ. 
‘Faith opens our eyes, ears, mind and heart ; 
giving us (1) the heavenly desire, (2) the Divine 
knowledge, (3) the Divine taste, (4) the truth of 
life” (from Passavant).—R. ] 

[Eapiz:—Ver. 1. The epithet “dead” here 





implies: 1. Previous life; 2. Insensibility; 8. 
Inability. He cannot because he will not, and 
therefore he is justly responsible.—Ver. 2. They 
did not pursue indulgences fashionable at a for- 
mer epoch, but now obsolete and forgotten. 
Theirs were not the idolatries and impurities of 
other centuries. No; they lived as the age on 
all sides of them lived—in its popular and uni- 
versal errors and delusions; they walked in en- 
tire conformity to the reigning sins of the times. 
—Ver. 3. Si Deus non irascitur impiis et injustis, 
nec pios justosque diligit (Lactantius).—Ver. 4. 
Though mercy has been expended by God for six 
milleniums, and myriads of myriads have been 
partakers of it, it is still an unexhausted mine of 
wealth.—The love is great—a great God is its 
possessor and great sinners are its objects.— 
Ver. 5. Life may be feeble at first, but the sin- 
cere milk of the word is imbibed and the ex- 
pected maturity is at length reached. Its first 
moment may not indeed be registered in the con- 
sciousness, as it may be awakened within us by 
a varying process.—Ver. 6. The quickened soul 
is not merely made aware that in Christ, as con- 
taining it and all similar souls, it is enlivened, 
and raised, and elevated, but along with this it 
enjoys individually a conscious life, resurrection 
and session with Jesus,—Ver. 7. All the grace in 
this kindness shown in the first century is a les- 
son even to the nineteenth century. What God 
did then, He can do now and will do now; and 
one reason why He did it then was, to teach the 
men of the present age His ability and desire to 
repeat in them the same blessed process of salva- 
tion and life.—Ver. 8. Look at salvation in its 
origin—it is ‘“‘by grace;” in its reception—it is 
“through faith ;”’ in its manner of conferment— 
itis a ‘‘gift.”—Ver. 9. If man be guilty, and - 
being unable to win a pardon, simply receives it; 
if, being dead, he gets life only as a Divine en- 
dowment; if favor, and nothing but favor, has 
originated his safety, and the only possible act 
on his part be that of reception; if what he has 
be but a gift to him in his weak and meritless 
state—then surely nothing can be further from 
him than boasting, for he will glorify God for 
all.—R. | 


2. Hxtolling comparison of their previous and their present condition. 
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Wherefore remember, that ye being in time past Gentiles, [that once’ ye, Gen- 
tiles] in the flesh, who are called [the] Uncircumcision by that which is called the 


12 [or by the so-called] Circumcision in the flesh made [wrought] by hands; That at 
that time? ye were [ye were at that time] without Christ, being aliens [alienated] 
from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenants of [the] pro- 

18 mise, having no hope, and without God in the world: But now, in Christ Jesus, ye 
who sometime [once] were far off are made [were brought]* nigh by [in] the 

14 blood of Christ. For he is our peace, who hath [omit hath] made both one, and 
hath broken down the middle wall of partition between us [and broke down the 


88 
15 middle wall of the partition,]; Having abolished [or done away] in his flesh the 
enmity, even the law of [the] commandments contained [expressed] in ordinances ; 
for to make in himself of twain [that he might create the two in himself® into] one 
new man, so making peace; And that he might reconcile both [And might recon- 
cile them both]* unto God in one body by [in one body to God through] the cross, 
having slain the enmity thereby [on it]: And [he] came and preached peace to 
you which [who] were afar off, and [peace]' to them that [those who] were nigh. 
For through him we both have [our]* access by [in] one Spirit unto the Father. 
Now therefore [So then] ye are no more [longer] strangers and foreigners [sojourn- 
ers], but [ye are]° fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of God; 
And are built [Built up] upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ [Christ Jesus]'° himself being the chief corner stone; In whom all the 
building” fitly framed together groweth [is growing] unto a holy temple in the 
Lord: Inwhom ye also are [being] builded together for a habitation of God 
through [in] the Spirit. 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1Ver.11.—[N.? D3 K. L., and a number of versions and fathers support the order of the Rec. (duets rorté), which Braune 
seems to prefer, but Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer and English editors accept the reading of &.1 A. B. Dl (more Dpets). 
The former arose from a regard for euphony in all probability. The pointing adopted above accepts ra €Ovn év capkt as in 
simple apposition to vets, a view strengthened by the correct reading (see Hllicott).—The usage respecting the article in 
English differs from that in Greek, as the alterations in this verse indicate.—R.] ee f ’ 

2 Ver. 12—[The Rec. inserts é€v beforer@ katpo, with D.3 K. L., and some versions, but it is omitted in N, A. B. D2 
F., by most fathers; rejected by nearly all modern editors (Hodge retains it without remark) as an explanatory gloss, the 
preposition being more usual and perhaps more correct in such cases.—The same gloss occurs in the Mec. again (ili. 5).—R.]} 

3 Ver. 13.—[The Rec. reads éyyids éyev7OyT«, on the authority of D. F. K. L., Greek fathers; accepted by Meyer, 
Ellicott and others, on the ground of the contrast with waxpav. Lachmann, Alford, Braune. and others accept the order of 
&, A. B., versions, which is quite as well supported.—On the emendations see Hxeg. Notes.—R. ] 

4 Ver. 15.—_[As Braune adopts the construction favored by the E. V., only verbal changes have been made in the first 
half of this verse. But it is doubtful whether this is correct. The other prominent opinions require the following render- 
ings: *‘ Broke down the middle wall of the partition—to wit, the enmity—in His flesh, having made void the law of the 
commandments expressed in decrees” (Hllicott). This joins éy@pav in apposition to wecdtorxov, and éy TH TapKt 
avtovtoadAvoas. The other view, that of Meyer, De Wette, Hodge (and preferred in the additional notes), accepts the 
apposition, but joins “in His flesh” to “abolished :” “ Broke down the middle wall of partition, to wit, the enmity, having 
in His flesh done away the law,” etc. In any case we ought to put a comma instead of a colon at the close of ver. 14.—R.] 

5 Ver. 15.—[The Rec., %,3 D. K. L., most cursives and fathers read: éavt@, accepted by Meyer. and most commentators. 
8.14. B. F., 10 mss.: av7¢, accepted by Lachmann, Alford. The authorities are about equally divided, the latter being the 
more difficult reading, too difficult in fact, since the pronoun must be referred to Christ, and that would be intolerably harsh 
with this reading. Besides the Greek ¢ might easily be dropped, either from the interchange of forms, or after év, as Meyer 
suggests.—The E. V. is very unfortunate in the structure of its clauses here, making two co-ordinate final clauses differ as 
widely as possible in form.—R.] 

6 Ver. 16.—[We may render here: both of us with equal correctness.—Reconcile again may be the true meaning, but I 
hesitate in adopting it—Jn one body is to be closely connected with both. Yo instead of unto (E. V.) for the simple dative.— 
Through best expresses the sense of d:4.—On tt is more exact than thereby, the reference being to the cross.—We might put 
a period at the close of this verse, but the insertion of the subject in verse 17, indicates the want of close connection.—R.| 

7 Ver. 17.—N, A. B. D. E. E.G. and others: eipyuvnv tots éyyvs. The emphatic repetition is well attested, and 
an omission by the transcribers is more probable than an insertion. [So all modern editors and commentators, even the 
most conservative as regards the Recepta.—R. ] 

8 Ver. 18.—_[The article here is almost equivalent to the possessive.-—The HE. V. again renders év, by.—R.] 

9 Ver. 19.—{The Ree. omits éoré, with D.? K. L., versions and fathers; but it was probably deemed superfluous, instead 
of emphatic; it is found in \. B. (both aAAd éore), A. C. D1 F., accepted by modern editors.—R.] 

10 Ver, 20.—_[The Rec. reads "Inaov Xptorod on the authority of C. D. E. F. G. K. L., several versions and a num- 
ber of fathers; accepted by Scholz, De Wette, Meyer, Ellicott. 24. B., the Vulgate and other versions, some fathers, 
support the order: Xptartod Inood; adopted by Tischendorf, Lachmann, Alford and others. $1 has only Tod Xptorod, 
which Braune seems to favor. On the whole the order of the Rec. should be given up.—R.] 

il Ver. 21—(The Rec. inserts 7 between 7 @o a and oixodouy (N.2 A. C., some cursives), but it is omitted in NIB. D. B. 
F. G. K. L., most cursives, and is rejected by nearly all modern editors. The briefer reading is difficult, and the change 
was an easy way of avoiding it, just as following the Rec. now-a-days saves a little trouble to the commentator.—R. | 


Ver. 11. Wherefore remember. — A: 6, 
‘‘wherefore,” refers, like i. 15: dvd rovro, to 


D ORITICAL. fs : G 
DEORE AN ae the preceding section (Stimr, Bierx), since the 


Detailed description of their previous condition. 
Vers. 11, 12.* 





*[Dr. Hodge gives the following analysis of this para- 
graph: I. Their former relation,--l. To the Church as for- 
eigners and aliens. 2. To God as those who were far off, 
without any saving knowledge of Him, or interest in Ilis 
promise—vers. 11, 12.—II. The means by which this aliena- 
tion from God and the Church has been removed, viz., by the 
blood of Christ. 1. Satisfying the demands of justice it 
secured reconciliation with God. 2. Abolishing the law in 
the form of Mosaic institutions, it removed the wall of par- 
tition between the Jews and Gentiles—-both are united in one 
body and reconciled to God—vers. 13-18.—III. The Ephe- 
sians are therefore united with God and ILispeople. 1. They 
are represented as fellow-citizens of the saints. 2. They are 
members of the family of God. 3. They are constituent 
portions of that temple in which God dwells by His Spirit— 
vers, 19-22.—R. ] 





object of ‘‘remember” is their previous quite 
as well as their present condition, or the ‘‘cre- 
ating’ of those who were “dead.” Talis recor- 
datio gratum animum acuit et fidem roborat (Bun- 
GEL), taking into view not merely the obtained 
riches, but also the poverty and misery from 
which they were released. The reference to 
vers. 5-10 (Mryzr) is not correct, since ver. 5 
resumes the object of vers. 1-3, and ver. 4 con- 
tains the subject, nor that to the last thought 
only (Curysostom), since this sums up the 
whole. [Euuicort suggests the reference “to 
the declaratory portion of the foregoing para- 
graph, vers. 1-7; vers. 8-10 being an argumen: 
tative and explanatory addition.—R. ] 
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That once ye, Gentiles in the flesh, 67. 
dmetc wmoré [woTté bmetc] tra s0vH év 
oapKi.—(See Textual Note 1.) The jre (ver. 
12), introduced bythe resumptive ére after the 
apposition, belongs here, so that it need not be 
supplied. ‘Ye’? means those who are now 
Christians (ceowopuévor), and that they have been 
‘Gentiles in the flesh” is marked by woré. Ac- 
cordingly Ta é0vm év oapkiisa predicatory 
appositional phrase. The article marks the de- 
signation as one well-known, the substantive, 
which in itself has no dishonorable meaning, 


being used with a reference to 01, and thus 


with the additional notion of a fault. Accord- 
ingly, Paul adds, ‘‘in the flesh.” This is not 
Kara oapxa (vi. 5; Rom. ix. 38, 5; 1 Cor. x. 18), 
which denotes a relation, while here a status is 
spoken of, one which has been, but is no longer 
existing (roré). Joined without the article it 
forms with ‘Gentiles’? one conception: Goim 
in the flesh, denoting what is external: Ye 
former heathen in the flesh, in the natural con- 
dition, uncircumcised, without a sign of the 
covenant, not even externally, in the flesh, en- 
dowed with the known sign of the people of God. 
[Zao is taken in this its simple meaning by 
nearly all later commentators (Mryer, Eviicorr, 
ALForpD, Hopas, Hapin, for the very good reason 
that the context plainly points to it, especially 
év capki just below. Braune’s view of the con- 
struction is also the usual one.—R.] Otherwise 
we must take rd é0vy without any reference to 
heathenism and the therewith connected defi- 
ciencies, as the nations excepting Israel, and find 
its quality denoted in the added phrase, as de- 
signating what was defective in them. BrEnGeL: 
hoc considerate Paulus conjungit cum GENTES; nam 
Judxi gentes simpliciter dicebunt preputium, non 
preputium in carne—Gentiles, not Gentiles in the 
flesh. Hence it isincorrect to take év capki 
=natalibus, origine carnati (GRorius); for this 
they would continue to be. Nor does it designate 
the carnal mind, the unholy life (AmBRosxr, An- 
sutM, CaLovius), nor has it a typical reference 
(Stier) for which Heb. vii. 16; ix. 10, give no 
occasion. 


Who are called the Uncircumcision by 
that which is called [the so-called] Cir- 
cumcision in the flesh wrought by hands 
[ot Aeydpmevose akpoPvortia tno THO AEeyoué- 
VAC TEPLTOMAC Ev CAaPKl YEetporToLgror. |.— 
’AxpoBvort ia, ‘uncircumcision,” is evidently in 
apposition to ‘‘ Gentiles in the flesh,” and oi Ae- 
yomuevot, already prepared for by rd before 
20vn, is placed first for emphasis. The nations 
are called ‘‘Uncircumcision” on account of 
heathenism, the absence of the sign of the cove- 
nant in the flesh. The abstract noun, denoting 
here the essential point, is here a name also; 
hence it stands for the concrete — the uncircum- 
cised. Col. iii. 11; Gal. iil. 7; 1 Cor. vii. 19, 
and wepttou“f = the circumcised. In the 
phrase ‘‘ who are called the Uncircumcision,” 
the fact that they were (LuruH=R) and are so 
termed, is stated here objectively, while in 4 r6 
THC Aeyomévne TEplTouyc, instead of rév Ase- 
youévov, which is called, instead of are called, it 
is indicated that the thing and the name do not 
coincide in the same way, @ ¢., by the so-called 











circumcision, the so called circumcised.* —Ac- 
cordingly the added phrase ‘in the flesh,” cor- 
responding precisely with ‘‘in the flesh’’ in the 
last clause, marks the externalness, in the flesh 
where it takes place. 

Xeipororgrov, “wrought by hands,” is 
added with special emphasis, forming the anti- 
thesis to ayetporoimrw, Col. ii. 11, and to what is 
perfest, wrought by God (Heb. ix. 11, 24; Acts 
vii. 48; xvii. 24). It has a typical reference, 
as the passages in Hebrews plainly affirm, so 
that this reference is not contained in éy capxt, 
which is not opposed to év rveipari, either here 
or in the previous clause (Srizr). Hence we 
should connect closely ‘circumcision in the 
flesh,” and explain: which is made by hands in 
the flesh (Mrever, Bunzx). There is indeed a 
special significance in circumcision, which is 
mentioned by Moses (Deut. x. 16; xxx. 6), and 
the prophets (Jer. iv. 4; ix. 24, 25; Ezek. xliv. 
7,9). This the Apostle does not wish to under- 
value; he only does not permit it to pass for 
something merely external, over against that of 
the heart, wrought by God (Phil. iii. 3: Rom. 
11, 29; Col. ii. 11), to which that wrought in the 
flesh points.t He marks here the Jew in the 
people of Israel; the Jew, who remains satisfied 
with this external mark of the covenant with 
Israel, is a so-called circumcised one, and exalts 
himself without reason arrogantly above the un- 
circumcised and unclean nations. How misera- 
ble must be the condition of the heathen, who 
are despised by the Jew! So much the more 
glorious is it that they as Christians are now ex- 
alted above the latter. Hence we should not 
accept here a repugnance toward the Jews 
(Rucker), or an advantage of the Gentiles 
(Curysosrom), or the opinion, that uncircumci- . 
sion was no detriment to the Gentiles, and cir- 
cumcision no advantage to the Jews (Cuanius). 
In ea xqualitate, quam antea commemorat aposiolus, 
nunc latentem inequalitatem profert, ut Gentes, quo 
longius a Deo abfuerant, eo plura se gratie De 
debere fateantur (BuzA). 


Ver. 12. That ye were at that time [67. 
AretG Kap éexeivy)].—Ory, “that,” isa 
resumption of the first é7z (ver. 11), and con- 
nects with ‘“‘remember,” adding to the status 
miserabilior of the heathen, already defined, the 
inner side. The verb placed first for emphasis 
marks the past, and TO katp@ éxeivy, the 
dative of time (Luke xii. 20: ravry tH vucri; 
Winsr, p. 205) renders it even more prominent 
than roré (ver. 11). 

Without Christ, yopic¢c XptoT0v.—Xupi¢ 
ad subjectum, quod ab objecto sejunctum est, refertur, 
avev, ad objectum, quod a subjecto abesse cogitandum 
est (Trrrmann, Syn., I. 93 ff.). Thus yopie 
X proto» affirms: the heathen are in a condi- 
tion, where they are deprived of Him: vos eratis 





* [The Gentiles were called and really were the axpoBvoria: 
the Jews were called the wepitou7, but were not truly so” 
(Ex11corr).—R. ] 

+[Here again Exxicorr is excellent. He renders: per- 
Formed by hand in the flesh, to bring out the connection more 
accurately, and calls the phrase ‘“‘a tertiary predication added 
by the Apostle reflectively rather than descriptively; ‘the 
circumcision,—yes, hand-wrought in the flesh; only a visi- 
ble manual operation on the flesh, when it ought to bea 
secret spiritual process in the heart; only catatouy, not 
mepiTouy. "—R.] 
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procul a Christo; dvev Xpvotod esset; Christus non 
aderat vobis.* ‘* Christ” refers to the promised 
One, the eternal Son of God; since a time is 
spoken of when He had not appeared in the form 
of a servant. Hence the name ‘Jesus’ is not 
inserted. Christ, by means of émidyula vonty 
(OusHAusEN), as the Angel of the Covenant 
(RunckErr), dwelt already in the people of 
Israel (see 1 Cor. x. 4), and the people of God 
stood in an attitude of longing, hope, trust and 
faith, towards the coming One. The antithesis 
is in ver. 18: ‘¢in Christ Jesus.” Hence we 
have here the summary which is expanded in 
the succeeding clause; this is not then a first 
point followed by a second and third (ScuenxKet), 
but a Kepddaov. [Hopae takes the following 
clauses as a confirmation of this phrase, but 
ELuicort, more correctly, as an elucidation of 
its significance.-R.] It is incorrect also to 
explain it as — sine Christi fide vel notitia (AN- 
SELM, CALOVIUS). 

Being alienated from the commonwealth 
of Israel, dmyAAoTplomévor THO TOALTELAaC 
Tov “lopagdA.—This is the first of two co-ordi- 
nate members of one thought; it describes the 
external relation, the other the internal. We 
have marked here, a separation from the mod- 
tela of the people of Israel, which has become 
and will become ever greater, and at the same 
time an internal estrangement (comp. iv. 18; 
Col. i. 21). The word indicates, if not an origi- 
nal fellowship, still an earlier nearness and 
equality. Bunaun: Abalienati, non: alient; par- 
ticipia preesupponunt, gentes ante defectionem suam 
a fide patrum, imo potius ante lapsum Adami, fuisse 
participes lucis et vite. So RuxncKkert, OLsHAU- 
sen, Stier. [Meyer does not think this notion 
of a previous fellowship is here implied. At- 
ForD: ‘‘Gentiles and Jews were once united in 
the hope of redemption—this was constituted, 
on the apostasy of the nations, into a definite 
rodteta for the Jews, from which and its bless- 
ings the Gentiles were alienated.” To which 
Exuicotr adds: ‘“‘The Gentile lapsed from it, 
the Jew made it invalid (Matt. xy. 6, comp. 
Chrysostom); and they parted, only to unite 
again (vy nal Aaot "IopafA, Acts iv. 27) in 
one act of uttermost rebellion, and yet, through 
the mystery of redeeming love, to remain thereby 
(vers. 15, 16) united in Christ forever.” —R. 

By wodcreia (ARISTOTLE: TOv THY OAL OlKOhyTWY 
Taéic Tic) we necessarily understand here ac- 
cording to the context the constitution of the 
State, the external polity, from which the Gen- 
tiles were ever further removed; a reference to 





* (On this distinction EAprz remarks: “ Not to contradict 
this refinement, we might add, that avev, allied to in, un, 
ohne, might, in a general sense, signify privation; but Xwpis 
marks that privation as caused by separation. The Gentiles 
are viewed as being not merely without Him, but far away 
from Him. Their relation to Him is marked by a great 
interval—ywpis. But, as Ellicott says, ‘this distinction 
must be applied with caution, when it is remembered that 
xwpis is used forty times in the New Testament, and dvev 
only three times.’”—The connection of this phrase with 
anmndoTpiwpevor: “that at that time, being without Christ, 
ye were excluded from theocratic privileges” (De Werrn, 
following the punctuation of LAcHMANN, Havin, though not 
decidedly in his second edition), is properly deemed harsh by 
Uuricorr and ALrorp, though it ought not to be termed 
“clumsy beyond precedent” by the latter, since there are 
no clumsy tricks possible in interpretation that have not 
found a field for their exhibition in Biblical Exegesis (?)!— 


R.] 








the theocracy also is of course included. Hence 
too the theocratic name of honor, of ‘“ Israel” 
(Gen. xxxii. 28), not ‘of the Jews.” Tota res- 
publica Israelis spectabat Christum (Buneast). 
Comp. John i. 48; Rom. ix. 4, 6; 2 Cor. xi. 22; 
Gal. vi. 16. The genitive rov "lo pa#A denotes 
the possessor, the usufructuary, of the rodcreia. 
[So Euxicorr, who rightly insists that the word 
marks their religious and spiritual, rather than 
their national or political distinctions. Hopqgz 
and ALFORD accept as more simple the view of 
Harusss, that the genitive is that of the identi- 
cal nation: ‘‘the commonwealth which is Israel.” 
ALFORD notices that the word ‘‘alienated”’ re- 
quires an objective reality as its reference, hence 
the meaning mentioned next is to be rejected.— 
R.] Certainly we should not refer this to the 
civil constitution (ANszLM, Grorivs), for which 
a Roman or Greek could have no desire; what 
the Gentiles, who became Christians, lacked pre- 
viously and now possessed, was certainly not 
‘* places of honor” or ‘citizenship in the Jew- 
ish State” (Harxess). We should not then 
think of citizenship (BuLLINGER, Carvin). 

And strangers from the covenants of 
the promise, cai Févoe tov OcabynKkarv® 
THO EwTayyeriac.—tThis clause is closely con- 
nected with the preceding (kat), as a formula. 
So too the words correspond: “strangers” to 
‘‘alienated,” “covenants” to “polity,” ‘pro- 
mise” to “Israel.” «Strangers”’ respects what 
has come to pass in the course of development 
or the internal position, which that develop- 
ment furthers (BULLINGER: eandem rem significat 
utraque, nisi quod posterius prius); ‘covenants ” 
designates the repeated renewal of the covenant 
from Abraham to Moses (Gen. xii. 2 f. 7; xiii. 
15; xv. 18; xvii. 20; xxii. 16 ff.; xxvi. 2 if. 
xxvili. 13 ff.), tothe prophets; the context speaks 
merely of the time before Christ. All these re- 
peated agreements, however, serve the one pro- 
mise given to Abraham referring to all nations 
as well as characterizing the covenants, and re- 
echoing again and again. So in Rom. ix, 4: 
‘the covenants” and “the giving of the law” 
are placed side by side. Hence this is not to be 
referred to the two covenants, the old and the 
new (CaLovius and others), or to the two tables 
of the law (Bzza and others). 

Having no hope, etc.—Here again we have 
two clauses connected and belonging together. 
"HATwiOag uy ExorTeEs, “having no hope,” 
owing to the absence of the article, denotes that 
they have no hope of any kind; not merely a 
definite hope, but all hope is denied in their 
case. Hence we should not understand it of the 
resurrection and eternal life (BuLiinerr, GRo- 
Tus), or of the promised possessions (Esrivs, 
Bren@et), as the object of the hope, nor indefi- 
nitely of deliverance (Hariess). At most we 
might join to it from the following d6co:, in 
accordance with Acts xxiv. 15: “toward God,” 
mpoc (gic) tov Oedv. In 1 Thess. iv. 13 we find 
the expression used as absolutely as here. The 
negative “7 is used with the participle in this 





* (The genitive seems to be one of privation, or inverted pos- 
session. Bernhardy, Syn. iii. 49. pe Wl: Kiihner, ii. 163. 
Comp. Winer, p. 185, who takes the genitive here as one of 
separation, properly following the noun €évo.. ELLicorr: 
genitive of the point of view.—R.] 
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clause, which is dependent on pvyyovetere, ‘re- 
member,” as a subjective negative. Winer, p. 
444, Accordingly this clause is not to be put in 
dependence upon the preceding “strangers,” etc. 
(BENGEL: s? promissionem habuissent, spem habu- 
assent alt respondentem; HAaruEss); the clause 
would thus also be loosened from its close con- 
nection with the following one: cai adOeoe év 
T@ KboUYW. 

Without God.—Aéecoc is stronger than 
xwpic eod, corresponding to Gedy ob Exer.(2 John 
9; 1 John ii. 23), — “not having God.” The 
essence of heathenism is Atheism (Rom. i. 21 ff.); 
the worship of devils and eldwAa (1 Cor. x. 20; 
xii. 2) does not take the place of God; ‘for 
polytheism is atheistic,” and that philosophy is 
first correct, which throws this off in its thoughts 
respecting God. BurngeL: non statuerant, nullos 
esse deos (Acts xix. 35): sed verum Deum ignora- 
bant; tantum aberat, ut haberent (1 Thess. iv. 5). 
He who is déeoc is, not merely as respects reli- 
gion, but also as respects morality, God-less, 
and heathen immorality is different from Jewish 
immorality. Hence Haruxzss should not wish to 
exclude this, as if it were true enough but not 
pertinent here, where the distinction from the 
people of Israel is set forth, they being however 
included also under sin. Meyer, against the 
context, weakens the idea, by taking it as pas- 
sive: God-forsaken. [Of the three senses of 
Gfeog: active (opposed to God), neuter (ignorant 
of God, without the subordinate notion of im- 
piety, which Braune prefers), and passive (for- 
saken of God, without God’s help), the latter 
seems most prominent here, and is accepted 
by Hopes, Eavis, Exxicorr, ALrorp, mainly on 
the ground that the whole passage is passive in 
its character. This is the gloomiest view, and 
hence the more probable one, though the others 
stand so closely related to it, that it is hardly 
correct to term this a weakening of the idea.— 
R.] The connection with the preceding clause 
is evident, God is the God of hope (Rom. xv. 13; 
2 Thess. ii. 16). Comp. Doctr. Note, 2. 

In the world, év T@ «oo, sets forth the 
antithesis to ‘the commonwealth of Israel,” -de- 
noting the ‘ungodly where” (Meyer), and 
marking in any case the fearful element of aeoc, 
the place, where a ‘‘sure hope, a firm hold” is 
so urgently needed (OLsHauseEn), the place with- 
out the Creator in the service of nature and 
the creature, without a Redeemer in need and 
sin, without consolation and salvation in vanity 
and nothingness. Hence it is not—inter ceteros 
homines, in his terris (Koprr), in profane humani- 
ty, the heathen world (Mzyer), or in the world 
created and ruled by God (GRorius, RuECKERT). 

Finally it must be remarked in regard to the 
structure of this sentence, that the two pair of 
clauses which unfold the meaning of ‘‘ without 
Christ,” each contain two related connected 
thuughts, and the two in the first pair stand in 
such a relation to the two in the second pair, 
that the first corresponds to the fourth and the 
second to the third. [The various correspond- 
ences as well as the relation to the leading clause 
of the verse are aptly expressed by Haprm: ‘ Be- 
ing Christless, they are described in regular gra- 
dation as being churchless, hopeless, godless and 
homeless.” —R. ] 











Ver. 18. Fundamental trait of their present condi- 
tion.—But now, in Christ Jesus [vvvi da 
év Xptor@ "I nootv].—The thought of this 
verse is still in dependence on ‘remember” 
(ver. 11); the Apostle however breaks off into 
the independent, antitheticalform. “But now” 
is in contrast with “once” (ver. 11), ‘at that 
time” (ver. 12), and as there the past was de- 
scribed by ‘‘ without Christ,” so here the present 
by ‘in Christ Jesus;” the latter form being 
fuller than the former, because the Promised One 
has come, the eternal Son of God has become 
man.* The Apostle does not refer to ‘the 
‘now’ of the present ‘simply,’ but to the present 
in their fellowship with Christ” (Haruzss). 
Still we need not supply either éore (BaumGaR- 
TEN-CRUSIUS) or 6vTEG (CALVIN), nor connect the 
phrase exclusively with “now” (Harusss); 
both belong to éyevAOyre below, in fact to the 
whole sentence. 

Ye who once were far off were brought 
nigh in the blood of Christ, tweic of 
moTé bvtTrecg pakpav tyevHonre éyyve év 
TO Gipate Tov Xptorov.—tThe position of 
the words obliges us to regard év Xpicr@ ’Inoow 
as rendered specially prominent, as a general 
definition of modality, and éy T@ aipatze tow 
Xpctorod, ‘in the blood of Christ,” as a spe- 
cial one, so that the latter is to be taken as a 
more precise explanation of the former; it is not 
then in apposition with it; both belong to the 
verbal notion ‘‘ were brought nigh.” Then again 
“ye” has now another qualification than before: 
‘who were once far off,” as corresponding to 
ver. 12 (‘‘alienated”—‘ strangers’). Comp. 
ii. 17; Acts iii. 39; xvii. 27 (‘‘though He be 
not far from every one of us”); Mark xii. 34 
(‘*Thou art not far from the kingdom of hea-. 
ven”). These words have a reference figura- 
tively to our relation to God; the heathen are 
thus spoken of in prophecy (Isa. xlix. 1; lx. 3, 
4; Ixvi. 19; lv. 5; lvii. 19) in their relation to 
both God Himself and His people. Bucer: qui 
hactenus non fuisti populus domini, jam estis populus 
domini. The distance and nearness include both 
the relation to God and that to His people; 
hence should not be referred either to the former 
alone (Marruiss), or to the latter alone (RuEcK- 
ERT, OLSHAUSEN, BurEK). Brncgen: procul a 
populo Dei eta Deo. Itis not sufficient to say: 
longe eratis a cognitione Dei veri et a spe vite cee- 
lestis (GRoTIUS), still less: paxpdv homines miser- 
rimi, éyyb¢, felicissimi (Koppr). The approach is 
something which develops (éyev#Oyre), has 
a history ;+ the means rest in and proceed from 
what is expressed by: ‘in the blood of Christ.” 
This is almost—‘ through his blood,” dca rod ai- 
paroc avrov (i. 7); the prepositions év and did 
are, however, both used in Col. i. 16: év airG— 
dv avrov. The latter denotes the cause, through 
which any thing takes place, comes into position 
or existence, the former the permanent ground, 





* (The reference to the personal Messiah, to Jesus of Na. 
zareth, who is the Christ, seems to be quite certain (comp. 
Etuicorr and Hapisz).—R.] 

+ [The verb is the aorist passive, expressing the effect of a 
definite event in the past, though the idea of becoming or be- 
ing gradually brought is not to be forgotten, They were 
brought nigh, they became nigh through the instrumentality 
of another.—R. ] 
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. on which it has its continuance.* (WINER, p. 
362. The word ‘Christ’? here has special sig- 
nificance: it marks the Son of God beside the 
word ‘‘blood,” which marks ‘the form of a ser- 
vant.” 


Closer explanation respecting the nature and genesis 
of their present condition. Vers, 14-18. 

Ver. 14. For he is our peace [airo¢ yapt 
éotiv 7 ciphvy 4uov)|.—The position is em- 
phatic, ‘‘He,” not the unemphatie subject, but 
He Himself (Winer, p. 142). [He and none 
other; so most commentators.—R.] His Person 
is ‘our peace.” The article marks the peace as 
well-known, more closely defined. Breneaen aptly 
says: pax, non modo PACIFICATOR; nam SUI tm- 
pensa pacem peperit et wpsi vinculum est UTRO- 
RuMQUE. The allusion to passages in prophecy 
(Mic. v.4; Isa. ix. 5,6; lii. 7; liii. 5; Zech. 
ix. 10, efe.; also Ps. lxxii.) is unmistakable. 
This is denied by Baumcarten-Crusius. The 


Messiah is indeed called pin, not merely Prince 
of Peace, elpnvoroidc. The genitive 7», ‘our,” 
merely denotes that the peace belongs to them, 
does not say whether the peace is among them- 
selves or between them and God. This is deter- 
mined by the context. On the nature of this 
peace, see Doctr. Note 38. 

Who made both one, 6 rolrgoac Ta 
augétepa év.—He is therefore ‘the peace” 
through an act (6 ro:qoac with avréc, quippe qui 
fecit), which is set forth here only generally: 
made one, év roveiv. Here we find a closer defi- 
nition of the idea ‘‘peace,”’ not of ‘‘our,” as the 
neuter requires. Td duddértepa, like Tad po- 
pa, dobevi, x. T. 2., 1 Cor. i. 27 f., designates the 
general: whatis of two kinds, ‘what opposes 
because sundered” (Marruizs). The annulling 
of an existent variance is thereby noted as the 
nature of the peace. Hence we may not say that 
the neuter is=rov¢ dudorépove (vers. 26, 18), Tove 
dto (ver. 15), as Koprz, Mryrr and others 
think, nor does the neuter év define the neuter 
Tad dudérepa (BENGEL). [‘‘ Both” is usually re- 
ferred to ‘‘Jews and Gentiles.”” This is a legiti- 
mate inference, but Braune holds that the state- 
ment here does not require any specific refer- 
ence.—R. | 

And broke down the middle wall of the 
partition [kai ro peodtoryor Tov opay- 
ov Aboac].—The indefinite notion of “making 
one” is now more closely defined; «ai adds ina 
figure the main point; hence it is not epexegeti- 
cal (Mryerr). [The explanatory or epexegetical 
force of kai is accepted by Hapiu, Atrorp, Exut- 
corr. Itis correct, if the previous clause has a 
distinct reference to the Jews and Gentiles: who 
made both Jews and Gentiles one, vz., in that 
He broke down, etc. There seems to be nothing 
gained by adopting Braune’s view, while the 
other most obviously suggests itself.—R. ] 





* (The strictly instrumental sense does not belong to év, 
even here, where it seems so natural. At all events the idea 
of tmmanent instrumentality is as much as can be conceded 
in that direction. ALrorp rightly prefers “in” as more 
somprehensive: “The symbol of a fact 7m which—the seal of 
a@ covenant 7 which—your nearness to God consists.” 
Hover ey “by” as the proper rendering without ques- 
tion.—R. 

+ [This particle introduces a confirmatory explanation of 
the preceding verse (so most commentators),—R.] 








To wecdtotyov, Tov dpaypmod (like ép- 
koc ddévTwv)—the partition wall of the fence, that 
is, the partition wall which is in the fence, de- 
noting in the figure of an independent object a 
quality and effect of the hedge. [So Haruzss]. 
The leading idea is found in the first noun, the 
wall set up between the two, the Gentiles without 
the promise and covenant of God, and the Jews, 
the people of promise, which contains in itself 
the notion of separation; the participle applies 
toit. Therefore rov g¢paypov is not the ge- 
nitive of apposition (Mmyrr) or to be resolved 
into Tov gpaypov 76 peodrotyov évra (GRIMM, Cla- 
vis, sub voce); in that case we would have found 
here Tov ¢payyov Tov peooroiyov. LutTH™ER too is 
incorrect: and has broken down the hedge, 
which was between. Nor is it—yeodtoryov dua- 
¢paccov (GRoTIuS and others). Unserviceable 
here also is the distinction of Brenan: paries 
disjungit domos, sepes regiones. From Matth. xxi. 
83; Isa. v. 2, we are shown that ¢payydc {in 
agreement with ver. 15) refers to the law, that 
is, to its quality or effect in separating the peo- 
ple of God, which permits it to be regarded as a 
partition wall. We may also refer it to the 
temple in which a type of the spiritual is pre- 
sented, and to which the expressions here se- 
lected point ; there was there a court of the Gen- 
tiles (Acts xxi. 28), though only in latter times, 
in the last temple; a vail, which separated like 
a wall, rent first at the death of the Redeemer. 
Hence the word Atoac is aptly chosen (John ii. 
19; Matth. v.17; Gal. ii. 18; 1 Johniii. 8; 2 
Pet. iii. 10).*—All reference to the separated 
residence of Jews in cities, as in Frankfort, 
Rome and elsewhere (GRonow and others) and 
the like is to be rejected. 


Ver. 15. Having abolished (done away) 
in his flesh the enmity, even the law of 
the commandments expressed in‘ ordi- 
nances [t7v évOpar, év TH capKi abd- 
TOV, TOV VOfoOVv TOY EVTOASY sv Db6ypa- 
tv katapygoac. See Textual Note 4]. The 
Apostle now adds, without a connecting particle, 
the meaning of the figure; he construes it thus: 
THY EXOpay Ev TH oapK? adbTod KaTap- 
y¥#0a¢, but during the dictation inserts after av- 
Tov the phrase r6v vénov TOY EvVTOADD 
év déyuaorv, the banner of this enmity; these two 
objects in the accusative representing two sides 
of one object, hence very well allowing the de- 
pendence on xatypyhoac. To 7d peodrol- 
xov corresponds r7v éy@pav, denoting simply 
the literal reality, the division, the hostile sepa- 
ration and antagonism of Jews and Gentiles, and, 
since there is nothing to indicate any limitation, 
but as the context rather points to enmity of man 
towards God which is active behind this hostility 
of the Jews and Gentiles, including this latter at 
the same time (ver. 16). [So Atrorp and Extr- 





* [Bapig, ALrorD, Exticorr follow Dg WerrrE in taking 
Tov dpayywov as the genitive of possession: the wall 
which pertained to, or belonged to the fence. This view has 
the advantage of giving a wide reference to dpayuds. AL- 
FoRD finds a primary allusion to the rending of the vail of the 
temple, a view which is supported by the complex ‘idea of 
peace running through our passage. He takes dpayyds (of 
which peodrovxoy is the instrument) as—the whole legal sys- 
tem, ceremonial and moral, which made the whole separa- 
tion,—of Jew from Gentile,—and in the background of both 
from God. (So Et.icorr.)—R.] 
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coTr: ‘The enmity due not only to Judaical li- 
mitations and antagonisms, but also and, as the 
widening context shows, more especially to the 
alienation of both Jew and Gentile from God.” 
—R.] Bucur: Vera tamen inter Judzos et ethni- 
Cos inimicitid, 2. e., diversitas erat, quod illi verum De- 
um colerent, himinime. It is incorrect to refer it 
exclusively to the enmity against God (GREEK 
Faruers, Harness and others) or to the enmity 
between the Jews and the Gentiles (AmBRosIAS- 
TER, Erasmus, BueeK [Eapiz, Hop@®] and oth- 
ers), or to understand only the cause of division 
that is the law (Lurner, Carvin and others). It 
is correct however to understand that the Apos- 
tle places by the side of the existing fact, 77 v 
éyOGpav, the cause of the same, TOv vémov 
10” évToAdy év db6ypace. 
., The law has its contents in “ commandments :”” 
2 évtorai, the injunctions to be regarded and exe- 
sated, are both the purely moral and the cere- 
monial commandments of God (Matth. xv. 3; 
xxii. 36, 38; Rom. vii. 8-13), called also ‘of 
men” (Tit. i. 14); the plural marks plurality, 
and points also to divisions. This is rendered 
prominent by the phrase év dédypaorv, joined 
closely without the article to évtoAG», and de- 
fining its quality. Similarly: mioric éy TO kKov- 
piw (i. 15), ayadnn év rvebuate (Col. i. 8), codia év 
pvotnpio (1 Cor. ii. 7). Comp. WinuR, pp. 129, 
206. Aédyya, used of regal orders (Luke ii. 1; 
Acts xvii. 7), of apostolic determinations (Acts 
xvi. 4), means here as in Col. ii. 14 the statutes of 
the law; doyparifeo@at, in Col. ii. 20, is to 
be ordered or to order one’s self. The idea of a 
mandate is always contained in it. Hrasmus: 
Ostendens legem imperiosam appellat illam tov évto- 
Adv (évTédAdovoav)—quomodo? non persuasione et 
lenitate aut promissis, sed preeceptis que vocat DOG- 
MATA, lHvery évroAq appears then in a special, 
mandatory precept. [This view of the phrase is 
now the common one. AtrorD: ‘The law of 
decretory commandments.” For the other inter- 
pretations, see Hariess and EApix i loco.—R. ] 

Of this there is predicated katapyyoac (dp- 
yov==depyov roveiv, Rom, iii. 81; 1 Cor, xiii. 11): 
to make unavailing, to do away, to deprive of 
power. ‘The ideal worth remains intact, so also 
the theocratic obligation; bat in so far as the 
law imperiously binds the heart and will with 
casuistic ordinances for all cases, it is done 
away. In this too lies the cause of the enmity 
against God and men. [| Hapie takes “‘law,”’ etc. 
to mean the ceremonial law. HopdGE more cor- 
rectly : ‘“‘The idea probably is that the law in 
all its compass, and in all its forms, so far as it 
was a covenant prescribing the conditions of sal- 
vation, is abolished.” He extends it to all the 
law of God, written in the heart as well, while ad- 
mitting a special reference to the Mosaic law. 
—R. 

ane doing away took place “in his flesh.” 
As the decisive, main qualification it stands in 
an emphatic position. It means more than ‘in 
Himself,” denoting the real ‘‘likeness”’ to our 
“flesh,” in which He began His sanctifying, ex- 
piating sorrows, which slew what was opposed, 
which helped the right to full right, in active 
obedience to the law even to the acme, of the 
death on the cross, the passive obedience, thus, 
though without sin, bearing, feeling, overcoming 


the “enmity” with the “law,” thus “by virtue 
of His fleshly life under the law, which He gave 
to death, in order to receive it back from death 
living, glorious, free in spirit for us all” (Du- 
LITZSCH), putting the law with its ordinances into 
inactivity, at the same time in His bodily life 
burying it. BrnGEL construes incorrectly: st 
quasi stilo lapidari scriptum: Christus curne sua 
mimeitiam, dogmatibus evangelicis in totum orbem 
deditis legem preceptorum sustulit; this is simply 
untrue historically, impossible logically, unne- 
cessary grammatically, and too artificial. [It 
seems scarcely correct to render ‘dy His flesh” 
(Hovagex: ‘7. ¢., by His death’’), since this leaves 
out of view the life of Christ as a satisfaction of 
the law. Besides év rarely means simply by. 
AForp and Exxicort however thus limit it: “in 
His crucified flesh.”—The question of connection 
is more disputed. The article would precede, if 
it should be joined to éyOpav. Haruess, De 
Werte, Mezyrr, EHaninr, Hopar agree with 
Braune in joining it with carapyyoac, in emphatic 
position. To this Atrorp, who, with Exuicorr 
and many of the earlier commentators, joins it 
with Atvoac, objects, because it makes the instru- 
mental predication precede the verb. If éy- 
Gav is governed by xatapygoac, the question is de- 
cided at once, while in any case this view seems 
preferable; the general sense remaining the 
same, although the allusion to the vail of the 
temple becomes more prominent, if Alford’s view 
be accepted.—R. | 

Meyer and others take r7v Ey Opav by it- 
self as in apposition to peodrocyov, detaching it 
from what follows; in that case tov véuov Tov év- 
Toray év ddyuaow would stand before év rm capxi 
avtov. [This is also the view of Hapiu, Hopes, 
ALFoRD, Exiicotr. While it does not introduce 
any material difference into the interpretation of 
the passage, it modifies its form very considera- 
bly. And it seems the preferable view. The 
objection Braune raises is met at once by saying 
that his own interpretation assumes an after- 
thought influencing the order (see beginning of 
this verse). The emphatic phrase: ‘in His 
flesh” thus takes an emphatic position, whatever 
be its connection. The emphasis is altogether 
lost in the E. V., as any reader may perceive. 
This view allows of a nicer discrimination be- 
tween the accusatives, introduces a needed ex- 
planation of the figurative expression: ‘‘middle 
wall,” while éyoav is more usual after the verb 
Abew than after xarapyeiv. Hopce thus para- 
phrases: “He is our peace, because He has 
made the two one, by removing the enmity or 
middle wall which divided the Jews and Gentiles, 
and this was done by abolishing the law.” This 
is correct, but omits the important description 
of the law and the emphatic: in His flesh.” 
Comp. Textual Note 4.—R.] 

Srimr incorrectly joins év déyuacw to vouor; 
but then the article 7év would necessarily have 
been prefixed (1 Thess. i. 8) or évroAdv have pre- 
ceded yduov (Col. i. 8). Nor is ‘‘in his flesh” to 
be joined with ‘‘enmity” (CuRysosTom), as 
though only a natural hatred among his people, 
among his kindred, were referred to. It is in- 
correct to understand véuoc rév évroAdy as refer- 
ring only to adiaphora (Grotius), to the ceremo- 
nial law (BeneeL) [Havre], or to the moral law 
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alone (Canovius), or déyuata as referring to 
philosophorum doctrinas (GRotius), since the 
readers are not homines triti in philosophorum 
Scriptis; quite as little can the doctrine of Christ 
be denoted thereby (Brncrt and others), or 
nova precepla (FRITZSCHE). Finally katapy7- 
oac does not point to the removal of the theo- 
cratic obligation (SCHENKEL). 

That he might create the two in himself 
into one new man [iva trove Ovo kriog 
év éauTt@ eic Eva Kalvov avbpwororv].— 
‘Iva introduces a final clause, giving here the 
purpose of xatapyfoac, which defines Avcag more 
closely, and with this explains moijoac. He has 
done away the law in its commandments; de- 
stroyed the separating elements clinging to it, 
that He might «rio. Thus the rocgoac is fur- 
ther defined as creating. The objects of this 
creation, rov¢ d%o0, are the two great masses 
of people regarded as two individualities, as two, 
not a greater number of separate individuals be- 
side each other, each of whom stands or falls for 
himself (OrsHausen); still less is there involved 
a series of various specimens of the different 
races. The masculine denotes the persons, in 
distinction from the more general idea of the 
neuter (ra Gudédrepa, ver. 14); the choice of words 
corresponds. That avOpdrove is not inserted, is 
not to be explained by the wider scope, as Brn- 
Get thinks: eleganter omittit homines, antea enim 
viz humanum nomen tuiti erant. ’Ev éavt@ 
places the Person of Christ again in the fore- 
ground: We alibi quam in Christo unitatem querant 
(Catvin). [Hopae: ‘In virtue of union with 
Him,—union with Christ being the condition at 
once of their unity and of their holiness.” In 
His Person, at all events.—R.] The ground of 
the existence and permanence is in Him; He is 
the Author («réo7) and foundation, and at the 
same time the life-sphere, Creator and Second 
Adam, Progenitor of the new race, which stands 
in original peace with God. It is therefore not 
=0/ éavrov (GREEK FarueERs), in order to ex- 
clude angels or other powers, as those through 
whom what is asserted was effected. But still 
less is it=per suam doctrinam (GRotiUS). 

In this creation (xricy, vers. 1, 10) there is a 
purpose ei¢ éva kacvov aGvlpwror, ’Rv 
éavtT@® conditions dvOpwrog in the singular. 
Comp. Gal. iii. 28: mdvrec yap tyeic sic éoré év 
Xpwor® “Ijoob; John x. 16. By et¢ karvocg av- 
Opwroc is indicated: dpa¢ obyt Tov "EAAnva ye- 
vouevov *Lovdaiov, dAAd Kal rovTov Kaxetvov sic éré- 
pav Katdotaow HKovrag ovy iva TovTov érEpov Epyd- 
onTa, Tov vouov Kathpynoev, GAN iva toro dbo 

tion. It is very superficial and perverted to 
take ‘“‘one new man” asa third, whichis neither 
heathenism nor Judaism, without thinking of the 
moral renewal of persons (BAUMGARTEN-CRUSIUS). 
The preposition marks the purpose or tendency, 
and thus the creation as one not yet concluded ; 
humanity, consisting of personally free indivi- 
duals, is potentially renewed in Christ, but not 
yet actually. 

[Atrorp: ‘Observe, not that He might recon- 
cile the two to each other only, nor is the Apostle 
speaking merely of any such reconciliation: but 
that He might incorporate the two, reconciled in 
Him to God, into one new man,—the'old man to 
which both belonged, the enemy of God, having 





been slain in His flesh on the cross. Observe, 
too, one new man: we are all in God’s sight, but 
one in Christ, as we are but one in Adam.” 
—R.] 

Hence: So making peace, roldyv eip7- 
vnv.—The present participle stands first for em- 
phasis, marking a continued activity of Christ. 
The act of union does not therefore coincide with 
the act of creation. Hence Bucer is incorrect: 
pace facta, Since elpyvy has no limitation joined 
with it, that peace (between Jews and Gentiles) 
which the context indicates as the most immedi- 
ate reference, is to be meant, but that which is 
implied also in ‘‘new man” (toward God) is not 
to be excluded (ScHENKEL [Eaniz, Hong], and 
others). HanruxEss should not term the note of 
CuRysostom (mpd¢ tov Fedv kal mpdg GAAHAovC) 
correct only in the first half. 


Ver. 16. And might reconcile them both 
[Kai anrokatardadégn toric apgoré- 
povc].—Kai connects this clause with iva, on 
which the verb depends; so that this too belongs 
to the purpose of katapyfoac. The emphasis is 
on the verb which comes first. This compound 
occurs only here and in Col. i. 20, 21, and is a 
strengthened xaraAdAdooew, as dmexdévecOar and 
arokapadoxetv, not merely to expect, but to await, 
to expect with perseverance. The preposition 
aré has the meaning ‘again’ in composition 
(see Passow sub voce), but only when the notion 
of the verb itself includes this in some measure, 
as dmoxabiornu of what is healed, restored 
(Matth. xii. 13; Mark iii. 6; viii. 25; Luke vi. 
10; Acts i. 6); certainly the notion “again ” is 
near at hand in that of reconciliation, because 
separation and enmity are not original, and the 
reconciliation leads away from the present status 
back to the original cae. Hence the strengthened 
notion is ‘reconcile again.” [So Caxvin, AL- 
rorD, Exuicott; but Havre and Meyer object. 
—R.] Qui ita deposuerunt immicitiam, ut amicitia 
successerit, neque quidquam reliquum sit, guin con- 
cordes vivant év évi o@mart, cujus est wnum caput 
Christus (Tirsiann, Syn. I. p. 105).*—The object 
of the reconciliation: trovc adudorépovrve. 
[The article renders the object definite: them 
both or both of us.—R.] Since Paul does not say 
ovo, which is a mere numeral, but duddrepor, 
which denotes diversity, he renders prominent 
the difficulty and importance of the reconci- 
liation. 

In one body to God through the cross 
[ev évl cGuate TH Ve@~ Ota TOW oTar- 
pov].—‘‘In one body” denotes the sphere in 
which the reconciliation is consummated: over 
against ‘‘both” there is now only ‘one body,” 
in which they are; each does not need a separate 
one. To supply ‘‘being,” évrac, in thought is 
the simplest interpretation. The phrase refers, 





*[Against TrIrTMANn’s distinction, according to which d:a- 
Adoow refers to the cessation of mutual enmity, and cata- 
Adoow is employed in cases where the enmity has existed 
only on one side, see Hapin; comp. Usreri, Lehrbegriff, p. 
102; FrirzscHe, Romans, I. p. 276; 'Imouuck, Bergpredigl. p. 
192; Trenca. Syn. N. 7, 2d part, p. 187; and especially the 
notes of Drs. LAnes and Scuarr, Romans, p.166 f., aud 2 Co- 
rinthians, p.98f. We must hold fast here: That the recon- 
ciliation is with God, that the ground of it is what Christ did 
on and through His cross, viz., removed from us the Divine 
wrath against sin, of which we were the objects in consequence 
of sin.—R.] 
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like év éavr@, év rH capxt abroi, abtdc ydp (ver. 14), 
to His Person, as the only one in which both are 
redeemed, to an organism (cua, not odpé) in its 
outward appearancé, thus to the body of Christ, 
the Church. [So Hoven, Atrorp, Exuicort. ] 
It is not, sicwt Latinis collegia vocantur corpora, 
corporation—Society (GRortius). 

The end of the reconciliation is t@ Oe¢. Itis 
not God that is reconciled with men,* but men 
with God. What hasall along been implied, con- 
ceived of in general, left indefinite in the words 
“peace”? (vers. 14,15), ‘‘the enmity” (ver. 15), 
“new man” (ver. 15), is now definitely ex- 
pressed as the other side. The added qualifica- 
tion of the reconciliation: ‘‘through the [or His] 
cross’ refers to the death on the cross, in which 
the iAaoudc, the atonement, is marked as the act, 
which is the condition of the at-onement. Comp. 
Doctr. Note 8. 

Hence it is not justifiable to take év év? od- 
bate as—sic év cua (DELirzsow), or to refer it to 
the body of Christ on the cross (CHRysostom, 
BENGEL: cruci afizo, Hariess, Hormann and 

others), since then d:a tov oravpod would be alto- 
gether unnecessary or should be joined with the 
following dzoxreivag (Hormann, Schrifibeweis, II. 
1, p. 881); nor is the thought to be completed 
thus: Christ has reconciled in one single body, 
or made one single body (His own) to a unity, 
including them in the same fellowship with God; 
there is no reference to the antithesis of many 
sacrifices before and outside of Christ. Grorrus 
interprets d:d tov oravpov incorrectly: Simul in- 
telligit doctrinam cruce sanctam; sed crucem dicere 
malint, ut intelligamus, quanto res ista Christo ste- 
terit; StreR too misinterprets: the power and 
fear of the cross which is to be preached. Nor 
can we accept a reconciliation of ‘ both” with 
each other, taking ‘‘to God” as dative commodi: 
ut Deo serviant (GROTIUS). 

Having slain the enmity on it [a7 ox- 
Teivac tyv éEvbpav év avt@].—The aorist 
participle defines the mode of consummating the 
reconciliation, explaining tov oravpov, on which 
account év avrT@ can refer only to this: the 
Crucified One, who was slain, the Dying One, 
slays and has slain ‘‘the enmity,” which includes 
here as in ver. 15 both the enmity between 
‘both ”’ and against God, the latter being more 
prominent here, the former in ver.15. On the 
cross the chief matter was, that He who had been 
rejected by both Jews and Gentiles should through 
a propitiation in Himself reconcile both to God. 
It isincorrect to exclude from ryv éyOpav enmity 
toward God (ScHENKEL, Meyer) or of the Jews 
and Gentiles against each other (RuxcKkert, 
Hartess, Hormann), for the peace of these with 
each other does not condition their peace with 
God, indeed enmity against God participates in 
the hate these have toward each other, which the 
law occasions and furthers. [AnForp and E1- 


* [Inasmuch as “the cross” is here spoken of, we must ad- 
mit a secondary reference to the propitiary sacrifice of Christ 
as the condition or ground of the reconciliation. If then we 
ask respecting the nexus between this ground and the result, 
there must enter a thought of God’s wrath (ver. 3) against 
sin. One thing remains clear—whatever was objectively ne- 
cessary that men might be at peace with God and with each 
other was effected by the death of Christ, and what is neces- 
sary in the subject is, to take hold of Christ by faith, as to be 
“in Him” (ver. 15) a member of the “one body” (ver. 16). 
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Licort adopt this wide or complex reference. 
Hopae however says: ‘The enmity is that which 
subsisted between God and man.”” Many doubt 
the propriety of predicating éy@pav of God, who 
certainly has opyfv. Comp. Romans, p. 165. In 
the passage there commented on, the active sense 
of the adjective must be accepted, I think, but 
that does not seem so bold and harsh ns to say 
that éyOpav is ‘‘God’s enmity.” The wider refer- 
ence is better sustained by the context, and of 
itself tones down the objectionable form without 
at all interfering with the implied truth respect- 
ing God’s anger against sin and the satisfaction 
rendered on the cross.—The view of Mrynr is 
accepted by Eapin, though there seems to be a 
confusion in his language. But this limited 
meaning does not ‘at. all satisfy the solemnity 
of the sentence, or of the next two verses.” En- 
mity here is ‘‘that between man and God, which 
Christ did slay on the cross, and which being 
brought to an end, the separation between Jew 
and Gentile, which was the result of it, was done 
away”? (Atrorp). The fact that our participle 
is aorist, and in all probability denotes an ante- 
cedent act, is no objection to this view, as Eapiz 
seems to think, since what Christ did on the 
cross (here spoken of) necessarily precedes what 
He designs doing through His cross (‘reconcile 
them both in one body to God’’), and the enmity 
of man against God was as fully and effectually 
destroyed in that act as that between Jew and 
Gentile. Mryerr’s position takes this distinction 
of enmity as the basis of the ‘‘one body,” in 
which both are reconciled to God, but this seems 
to condition the latter on the former.—R.] It is 
a perversion to understand ryv éyOpav as the 
law (Korps and others). Comp. on ver. 14. 
"Ev av7@ cannot be referred to év évt od- . 
Hate (BunceL, Hormann). 


Ver. 17. And he came and preached 
peace [kai eAGadv ecinyyedicarto eiph- 
vynv].—Since the verb is not dependent upon 
iva, but independent, it cannot be joined with 
ver. 16. Kai connects rather with ver. 14: He 
Himself is our Peace and announces that Himself 
(Hariess). Whatintervenes explains the former 
statement, by showing its meaning and truth in 
His doings even unto death: He has established 
peace, therefore He is our Peace. This is to be 
regarded as pre-supposed in é206v. Accordingly 
His coming is after His resurrection. Brnernn 
is excellent: Ventens a morte, profectione ad infe- 
ros, resurrectione, victor letus ipse ultro nuntiavit. 
To this the verb evyyyeAloaro, “preached,” 
refers, which is not a predicting of the future, 
but a message from one who is present, who has 
come. ’EAG@d» is added descriptively, and is 
in accordance with the promise (John xiv. 18): 
“IT come to you,” denoting there His continued 
presence, insigne verbum (BENGEL). CurysosTom 
well says: ob dv’ érépov éreunpev, ovd8 OV aAAOD TL- 
vog Tavita éuhvuoev, GAN abto¢g oO” éavtov. The 
Risen One is Himself an actual announcement 
of the attained victory and peace; He is present 
in the coming of the Holy Ghost, and also with 
His messengers and their gospel. Soin 2 Tim. 
i. 10, where the émupdveca of the Risen One and 
His gospel are spoken of. 

Thus the proffering and appropriating of the 
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established peace is emphasized, and ‘‘ preaching 
peace” is distinguished from ‘being peace.” 
Evidently we should understand both peace with 
one another and with God. Accordingly it is in- 
correct to regard é206y as redundant (Grorius 
and others), or to refer it to the Incarnation 
(Curysosrom, ANSELM, Haruuss); the expres- 
sion can by no means be referred merely to the 
resurrection and the salutation of peace (Bun- 
ae), or to the coming in the Holy Spirit (Ox- 
SHAUSEN, SCHENKEL), or in the Apostles (Am- 
BRosE, CALVIN and others); nor can it be= 
caused to be proclaimed (Grorius), since é1- 
@év is found here and isnot redundant. “Peace” 
should not be limited to the relation to God 
(Curysostom, Harxess [Hoper]) or of the Jews 
and Gentiles toward each other (BruEK, MryeEr). 
[The repetition and emphasis are against this. ] 
As regards the matters here treated of, we should 
not compare here John x. 16; xii. 20-23; Matth. 
viii. 11; xxiv. 14, as though this were that which 
He ‘‘came and preached.” We should rather be 
reminded of the renewal of the Apostles, the 
conversion of Paul, and of Rom. viii. 9, 10; 14- 
17; xv. 18; 2 Cor. xiii. 8,5; Gal. ii. 20; Eph. 
i, 18. [So EHapiz, Atrorp, Exuicorr (and 
Hopes, except as regards the comprehensive 
sense of ‘‘peace”’).—R.] The tense of the verb 
evnyyeatoaro defines the point of time of the 
conversion of individuals; then Christ brought 
it to them. 

To you who were afar off and peace to 
those who were nigh, twivroic uakpdavKal 
tiphvynv totic éyybc¢.—tThis is to be taken in 
atcordance with ver. 13. The readers as origi- 
nally Gentiles are those ‘‘afar off,” and on this 
account they come first, as indeed historically 
such were converted to the Church, the Jews, 
“those nigh,” falling into the background. The 
repetition of ezpzvnv before this last term 
marks their need of this, notwithstanding their 
nearness; #uiv however comprises both, since 
both (Jews and Gentiles) were in the Church, 
though the latter constituted the main element.* 
Comp. Acts xvi. 23. The double eipfryv is de- 


rived from Isa. lvii.19. There DI7v Dio refers 


Me 
not inaptly but emphatically, like the double vai 
vai, ob ov (Matth. v. 87; Jas. v. 12), to Gentiles 
and Jews, and hence the repetition. The dative 
depends on the verb, not on eipfvy as dative 
commodi; the interpretation of Harnmss compel- 
ling him to accept this view of it: the purport 
of His message was a peace which respected all, 
Jews as well as Gentiles. [So Hopen, but the 
other is far simpler, and accepted by Muygr, 
Eapiz, ALForD, and most.—R. ] 


Ver. 18. For through him [ér: d? av- 
Tov].—Orz is here evidently—gquia; it is pro- 





* (This seems doubtful in view of the repeated eip7- 
vv, Which interposes between v wiv and Tots éyyvs. ALFORD 
is better: “Not ‘to us’ (7. e., in the second category), for fear 
of still upholding the distinction where he wishes to merge it 
altogether.”— Though those ‘who were nigh’ were the first 
who heard the proclamation based on the commission— be- 
ginning at Jerusalem,’ yet those ‘who were afar off’ are 
mentioned first, as they had so deep an interest in the tidings, 
and as the invitation of Gentiles into the Church—a theme 
the Apostle delighted in, proving, as it did, the abolition of 
class privileges, and the commencement of an unrestricted 
economy—was the result and proof of the truths illustrated 
in this paragraph.”—R.] 





batio ab effectu (CAuviNn).* The purport of the ev. 
nyyeMoato cannot be thus introduced (Kopps) ; 
this is set forth in ‘‘peace,” and it cannot be 
preached, that (érc) we have, but only: because 
we have, or: that we may have. The nature of 
the “peace” is not to be explained by this 
clause (RunckerT); this has been already de- 
fined. The truth of the assertion: ‘‘came and 
preached’”’ is shown in a reality (éyouev), the 
reality of the result of this preaching (r7v mpo- 
caywyyv); because the preaching of Christ is 
spoken of, dv’ avrov stands first. Were the pro- 
clamation the main matter, then éyowev would 
have taken the first place. ‘‘ Through Him” de- 
notes the mediation by means of the entire Di- 
vine-human Person; it is not—‘‘through his 
blood” (OxsHAusEN). [HopeE suggests this, 
but not to the exclusion of other thoughts. 


ore] 


We both have our access in one Spirit 
unto the Father [é youev THY Tpoocayou- 
ypv ol dGugotepor év Evl mvébmaTte TpdC 
Tov ratepa)].—llpooaywyy here, iii. 12 and 
Rom. v. 2 (ei¢ ydpev) is the presupposition to the 
entrance into the holiest (Heb. x. 19) and ‘into 
the everlasting kingdom of our Lord” (2 Pet. i. 
11) and the occasion of the drawing near (Heb. 
x. 22); it is not merely the right and permission 
to do so, but a fact in which we rejoice as a real- 
ity (1 Pet. iii. 18) that has become ours (é y 0- 
ev); the drawing near should not be wanting; 
éoyyxauev (Rom. v. 2) gives prominence to the 
appropriation as a continuing fact, éyowev denotes 
only the present possession, the acceptance which 
has taken place. The underlying figure is ac- 
cording to Heb. x. 19-22 the entrance into the 
most holy place. In rpocaywyy Steg finds indi- 
cated a free approach and an ever closer ap- 
proach. [The active, transitive sense: admission, 
introduction, is preferred by Exuicorr, Hanis, 
and Hover apparently, following TuHonucK 
(Romans v. 2), while Aurorp prefers the intran- 
sitive sense, access, which does not differ greatly 
from the other, certainly does mean merely li- 
berty of approach, and leave the actual enjoy- 
ment of the privilege out of view. ‘‘Introduc- 
tion” certainly does not bring out the idea of 
‘repetition, present liberty of approach,” as 
‘caccess”” does.—Mryer and Eapie remark that 
it means more than “door,” John x. 9. Comp. 
Romans, pp. 160, 161.—R.] We need not with 
Curysostom (ov elev mpdcodov: ob yap ag’ éav- 
TOV MpoohAtouer, GAN br’ avtod mpoohyxOnuev) and 
Meyer think of a mpocaywyebe to the king. [This 
thought need not be peremptorily rejected, how- 
ever, though the other is on the whole prefera- 
ble (Eniicort, Havin, Atrorp).—R.]. The no- 
tion of ‘leading into” [Mryzr] does not suit 
the other passages, iii. 12; Rom. v. 2. 

The words: of du@drepor év évt mvebpare 
placed in juxtaposition, mark strongly the re- 
moved division, the unity, that too in the fellow- 





* [ELLicorr says correctly that the particle is not merely . 
explanatory, nor yet strongly causal, ‘ because we haye,” 
but with more of a demonstrative or confirmatory force, *‘ as 
it is a fact that we have.’’-—Aurorp finds in this verse a proof 
of the wide reference of the words “peace” and “recon- 
cile” in the previous verses. ‘‘ Here clearly the union (not 
reconciliation, nor is enmity predicted of them) of Jew and 
Gentile is subordinated to the blessed fact of an access 
to God having been provided for buth through Christ by the 
Spirit.”—R.] 
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ship of the Holy Spirit. They are not merely 
_Within the body of Christ, members of the 
Church, but are animated and impelled by the 
Spirit ruling there, which He has sent. ‘In 
one Spirit” refers to ‘in one body ;” the two 
expressions being parallel. It is certainly not 
= unanimis voluntate, duotvuadéy (ANsELM). [The 
reference to the Holy Spirit scarcely admits of a 
reasonable doubt. But the preposition is not 
instrumental. To take as such destroys the 
parallelism with ‘‘in one body,” and confuses 
the relations of this clause. It is greatly to be 
regretted that this verse, so explicit and discri- 
minating in its designations of the work of the 
Trinity in our salvation, should be thus confused. 
Dr. Hopgx, whose notes on this verse are other- 
wise so excellent, does not bring out fully the 
correct interpretation of this preposition. ‘‘ The 
Holy Spirit is, as it were, the vital sphere or 
element in which both parties have their com- 
mon tpwsaywyf to the Father” (Exiicotr).—R. ] 
“Unto the Father,” ad Patrem ut ad Patrem. 
Hoe versu fit mentio Christi, Spiritus, Patris, eodem 
ordine, quo ver. 12,1 Cor. i. 8, 5; alter Acts 
i. 4, 5 (Benaen). The choice of prepositions is 
remarkably apt: mpoc tov marépa 04a Xpiorod 
ev rvebyart, Unto the Father through Christ in 
the Spirit. 


Sketch of their present condition. Vers. 19-22. 

Ver. 19. Sothen ye are no longer [apa 
obv ovnéte Eoté|.— Apa ody is very often 
used by Paul (Rom. v. 18; vii. 3; viii. 12, etc. 
Winer, pp. 414, 519); it is = hine ergo [ac- 
cordingly then, comp. on Gal. vi. 10.—R.]; apa 
draws a conclusion from vers. 14-18; od» con- 
tinues the discourse. Ovxérzs, ‘‘no longer,” is 
placed immediately after dpa od», for the sake 
of emphasis. 

Strangers and sojourners, févor kai 
w&polkot.—LUTHER’s rendering: Gédste und 
Freundlinge, unnecessarily transposes the words. 
The expression proceeds from the more remote, 
Eévor, to the less remote, tdpotkot. The for- 
mer is the antithesis of émy@pcoc, and thus of 
the following ovyrodira. So “brethren” are 
termed (3 John 5*) ‘‘strangers;” it is = ‘3. 
The latter word, TapotKolt = awn, which is 


often joined with the former (Lev. xxv. 35, 40). 
Ley. xxii. 10, 11, where the LXX oppose mdpov- 
oc lepéwc and olxoyeveic avrov, forbidding the for- 
mer and permitting the latter to eat of the holy 
things, seems to have been in the Apostle’s mind. 
Il dpovkocis then here the opposite of oskeiou, 
and means inguilini (from incolo, incolinus), qui 
domicilium in aliquo loco habent sine jure civitatis, 
hospites in urbe aligua (Grotius). The frequent 
figurative descriptions of the kingdom of God 
as the city or house of God (1 Tim. iii. 15; Gal. 
iv. 26 and Heb. iii. 6; xii. 22) here evidently 
pass over into each other (ovvrodirat—oixeior) ; 
there is not however a union or a mixing of these 
figures, but the 7odrteia is regarded as a more 
extended household. It inheres in the matter 
itself, that the citizens of the kingdom of God, 
have now filial and household privileges with 
Him, His whole people become themselves the 

* [The H. V. makes an antithesis in this passage which the 
original does not at all warrant; “to brethren, and that 
strangers,” is the literal rendering.—R. ] 
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holy house, the temple in which His Spirit 
dwells (Haruuss, Srimr). The figure of the 
house and building predominates (vers. 20-22). 
We should not think of proselytes (STizR), nor 
take évoe kai wa pockocas the antithesis to 
ovvrodirat THY dyiwv, which is enhanced in mean- 
ing by oixeioc roi Geo (Mnyer). [The plausible 
parallelism of Hartuss and Benge, adopted by 
Braune, is doubted by Atrorp and Exuicorz, 
but accepted by Eapiz.—R. ] 

But ye are.—The repetition of éo7é, in ac- 
cordance with the best authorities (see Textual 
Note 9), is emphatic, like Rom. viii. 15; 1 Cor. 
ii. 6, 7; Hebs xii. 18, 22. 

Fellow-citizens with the saints [ovvro- 
Aitac® Tov dytov].—Among ‘the saints” we 
can include only those who have been thus 
termed from the beginning of the Epistle, Chris- 
tians. BuneEeL (Israelis ofr. iii. 18), Srrur, 
Buierx, and others, have taken occasion from 
ver. 12 to refer it to the spiritual Israel; but 
this word being without closer qualification 
scarcely admits of this. RuEcKERT understands 
the Jewish Christians alone under the term. 
Still less are we to think of the patriarchs 
(Curysostom), or the angels (Canvin, and 
others), or to include them here. Still the no- 
tion should be extended as it has been by Zan- 
CHIUS: omnium vere sanctorum, qui unquam fue- 
runt futurive sunt. [So Hapiz. Aurorp: ‘Not 
angels, nor Jews, nor Christians then alive merely, 
but the saints of God in the widest sense, all the 
members of the mystical body of Christ, the 
commonwealth of the spiritual Israel.” Exu1- 
corr: ‘*The members of that spiritual commu- 
nity in which Jew and Gentile Christians were 
now united and incorporated, and to which the 
external theocracy formed a typical and pre- . 
paratory institution.” This view, which is that 
of Mryrr, Hopes and many others, is prefer- 
able, notwithstanding the objection of Braune, 
since ver. 13 could not fail to remain in the 
Apostle’s mind.—R. ] 

And of the household of God, olkeior 
tov 0¢€0%v.—This means those who belong tothe 
house, to the family, whose Head and Father is 
God. To the right of citizen is added that 
of the house, of the child, of the heir, ye are 
not merely menials, servants, but members of 
the family, children. They have a relation 
of fellowship not merely to ‘‘the saints,” but 
to “God” also. Oixelo¢ by itself would mean 
only domesticus, one who dwelt in the same house, 
as 1 Tim. vy. 8, and as olxaxéc, Matt. x. 36, so 
that it would remain undecided in what precise 
relation he stood. The genitive ov Geod, ‘of 
God,” in accordance with ovyrodira Tov ayiwv, 
obliges us to apply it to the most intimate rela- 
tion, that of a child. It is incorrect to under- 
stand, according to Gal. vi. 10: oixeioug rig mio- 
rec, religionis socii (WINER, who compares olKetor 
girocogiac, philosophie addicti), here familiares, 

* [The word would ordinarily be spelled ovumoAcrar, but 
&. A. B1 0. D. B. F. G. support cvvymodAiras, which is 
adopted by Tischendorf and most later editors and commen- 
tators (Myer studiously retains the other orthography).— 
The word belongs to later Greek, and is considered rather 
inelegant. ALFORD says the compound verb is found in the 
purest Attic writers, and the noun in Euripides, Herac. 826. 
Certainly the compound is necessary to express the Apostle’s 
meaning, even though it belong in itself to the fatiscens 
Grecitas—R.] 
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intimate friends (TanoporET: mpocoKewwbévtec, 
relatives); quite as little should we take the 
family here as the stones of the house in which 
God dwells (Harzuss), even though the next 
verse passes to that figure. 


Ver. 20. Built up upon the foundation, 
Erotxodopndévtec ext TH GOeperly.— 
The participle characterizes the oixeioc as mem- 
bers, who are themselves first wrought, and ‘in- 
serted in the whole as ‘living stones” (1 Pet. 
ii. 5), and that too upon the foundation which is 
laid. Vulgateand Banaue: superedificate. [We 
have the noun super-structure, but not a corres- 
ponding verb. The phrase “built up” is the 
nearest equivalent. ‘Having been built up” 
has perhaps too strict a reference to the past 
act.—R.] The aorist denotes the act of 
being built upon, and the context refers only 
to what has already been attained, not to the 
further building, which is emphasized in 1 Cor. 
iii. 10, but first mentioned here in ver. 22. 
Hence we have here éxi Tq GepmedAty, not: 
él Tov Oeuédiov (Rom. xy. 20), nor yet: éi tov 
Oepediov (== from the foundation, over the founda- 
tion; see Winer, p. 850), which would point to 
the further building. The dative here is not 
then “accidental” (Mryer). [Euuicorr remarks 
on the assertion of Meyer, that the dative of 
rest, instead of the genitive of rest, is accidental: 
“«the former denotes absolute and less separable, 
the latter partial and more separable super-po- 
sition.” The apparent exception (i. 10: é7i 
Toic ovpavoic) is a reading of doubtful authority. 

There is here noleap from one figure (that of 
the family) to another (that of a building) ; it is 
only on the other side of the same figure, which 
has in the temple its deeper or higher unity. 
Comp. Numb. xii. 7; Heb. iii. 2-6; 1 Tim. iii. 
15; 2 Tim. ii. 19-21: 1 Cor. iii. 9, 10; Col. ii. 
7; Jude 20; Acts xx. 82. [If there be a tran- 
sition it is quite easy and natural, ‘‘ the employ- 
ment of aterm ina double meaning. ‘ House’ 
has a similar twofold signification with us, as 
the ‘house of Bourbon,” or ‘ house of Stuart,’— 
phrases in which the word is employed in a sec- 
ondary and emphatic signification. We speak 
too of such houses being ‘ built up’ by the wis- 
dom or valor of their founders. In such cases, 
as Alford says, there is a transition from a poli- 
tical and social to a material image” (EapIE).— 
R.] Whether Aeuédcoc is masculine, as in 1 Cor. 
iii. 10,11, 12; 2 Tim. ii. 19; Heb. xi. 10; Acts 
xxi. 14, 19, or neuter, as in Acts xvi. 26, can be 
determined as little from the text as Rom. xv. 
20; 1 Tim. vi. 19; nor can it be decided on the 
ground that the neuter is used only metaphori- 
cally, which would be inadmissible here (Har- 
Luss), but rather from the fact that the maseu- 
line seems to be the prevalent usage with Paul. 

Of the apostles and prophets, rév aroo- 
TOAWY Kar Tpodntov.—These genitives set 
forth who has laid the foundation; 1 Cor. iii. 
10: deuédcov éOnxa; Rom. xv. 20: én’ GAAérptov 
Osuénvov oikodouw. For: testimonium apostolorum 
et prophetarum substrictum est fidet credentium 
omnium; per illos jactum est fundamentum (BEN- 
GEL), Comp. iii. 5, 6, 7. It is not then a geni- 
tive of apposition, which would designate the 








Apostles and Prophets as the foundation (Cury- 
sostom, A-LapipE, Esrius, [BaumGARTEN-CRU- 
sius, OnsHavusrn, De Werte, Hover], and 
others), for Christ is not primus inter pares (1 
Cor. i. 12, 18; iii, 11) and Rev. xxi. 14 is a 
vision, in which the name of Christ is not men- 
tioned, and the names of the Apostles are only 
inscribed on the foundations. Nor is it a pos- 
sessive genitive (ANsELM, Brza, [Bucrr, Coc- 
crius, ALrorpD], and others), for Christ can at 
least not be the foundation, where He is repre- 
sented as the corner-stone. 

[This view may be now considered the usual 
one. It is adopted by BuxtiinceR, Catvin, Ca- 
LIXTUS, GRoTIUS, BENGEL, Korps, Fuatt, RuECK- 
ERT, Harimss, HotzHausen, Burnk, Meyer, 
Eaviz, Exuicott, Scupenket. This takes the 
genitive as that of “originating cause.” The 
only possible objection to it is that urged by 
ALFORD against the introduction of those who 
form parts of the building as agents; but on 
this very foundation they rested even if they 
laid it. To take the genitive as appositional is 
grammatical enough, and does not necessarily 
involve doctrinal difficulties, while it avoids con- 
fusing the foundation and the corner-stone, as 
the possessive sense does; but the whole analogy 
of Scripture figures seems to be against it. The 
simplest, least embarrassed view is then: ‘The 
doctrine of the Apostles, 7. e. Christ preached, is 
the @euédsoc; Christ personal the dxpoywviaioc ; 
Christ mystical the rAfpoua” (Exuicorr). This 
view elevates evangelical preaching, while it 
sends us back of councils and creeds to Christ 
for our doctrine.—R. 

The context, which admits only of the preach- 
ing of the Christ already come, the order of the 
words and the omission of the article before 
mpodnTev, thus denoting a single category, com- 
pel us to think chiefly of the Apostles alone 
(Haruxss, Stier, Hormany, II. 2, p. 108),— 
who are prophets also (iii. 11): the first term 
referring more to their personal testimony re- 
specting what they have seen and heard, the 
latter more to the testimony communicated 
through the Spirit,—and not to the Old Testa- 
ment prophets (GREEK Faruers, JERomE, PRAS- 
mus, CaLVIN, CaLovius, RurcKert, [Barnus], 
and others), or to the New Testament prophets, 
subordinate to the Apostles (PELAcius, BENGEL: 
qui apostolis sunt proximi, Kopprn, Mnyer, Scurn- 
KEL, BuerK). [The reasons for a reference to 
New Testament prophets seem far more decisive 
than those which support the identity of Apos- 
tles and prophets in this passage. The absence 
of the article is not conclusive. So Eapig, 
Hopar, Atrorp, Exnicorr. The reference to 
the Old Testament prophets is untenable ; comp. 
Eapvir and Atrorp in loco.—R.] Of Montanism 
with its continuation of the Apostolate by means 
of prophets, ZELLER and his teacher Baur alone 
can think. On the significance of the view here 
set forth, see Docitr. Note 6. 

Christ Jesus himself being the chief 
corner-stone [dvroc ak poywviaion avrod 
Xptotov 'Inoov. See Textual Note 0}. 
Participium bvrog initio commatis hujus, valde de- 
monstrat in proesents tempore (BENGEL), and marks 
the being so. “Axpoywviaion, to which some 
codices add AéGov, occurs only here and 1 Pet. 
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li. 6: AiMov dxpoywuatov, from Isa. xxviii. 16; 
comp. Matt. xxi. 42: Aifoc—éyeviOn sic Kepadnv 
yeviac. Lapis angularis, ut duos parietes ipse me- 
dius contineret (JEROME) kal Tove Toiyouc ovvéye 
kai tovg Geuedioug (CHRYSOSTOM), is the stone, 
which upholds the connection of the single ones 
with the whole, gives support to the whole edi- 
fice, is the most important stone, designating 
here the importance and indispensableness of 
Christ above the Apostles, just as in 1 Cor. iii. 
11 Christ is termed the foundation, and the 
Apostles those who have in preaching laid this 
foundation and built others uponit. The founda- 
tion on which the Ephesians have been built is 
the preaching of the Apostles, but Christ is the 
corner-stone, who gives support to the whole 
and to the parts, Christ Himself, the living his- 
torical Christ. It must not be supposed that the 
Apostles personally are a foundation ; they them- 
selves need the corner-stone and are also built 
upon it. The various readings (see Textual Note 
10) do not alter the sense, only atrov marks 
somewhat more strongly the Person of Christ, 
and rod in &., or ’Iyoov in the others the histori- 
cal Christ. Awtrovis not to be referred to 
Geuedio (BENGEL and others). The article is 
naturally wanting after avrov, since no reference 
to what precedes is intended; the ‘‘corner- 
stone ” is not for the ‘‘ foundation ;” that would 
be the support of the foundation; the support 
of the edifice is spoken of. A reference to the 
union of Jewish and Gentile Christians (Tuxo0- 
poret, Estrus and others) is too remote accord- 
ing to the context, ver. 19: ‘‘ye no longer are.” 


Ver. 21. In whom, év ©.—This is to be re- 
ferred then to the Person of Christ, not to ‘cor- 
ner-stone” (Estius, Koppz and ‘others), or 
‘foundation ” (HoLzHAusEN), é¢’ © or é¢’ ov the 
building might be raised. It is not then: above 
which (Beza: Super), nor: on which (LuruER), 
nor yet: through whom (Fuatr: per), but like 
i. 10: év 76 XpioTG, who is the point of union 
and support of the framing together and grow- 
ing, without which the building falls, dissolves, 
and does not grow (RuEcKERT, Haruess, STIER), 
[Atrorp, Hopes, Eapiz and most.—R. ] 

All the building, taca oikodopy.—Al- 
though rdca 7 oixodouf is the least sustained 
reading, and the article should be rejected, and 
the use of tac with and without the article ac- 
cording to Rom. iii. 9 (wav oréua—rac¢ 6 xéopoc) 
is such that the former would mean; the whole 
building and the latter: every building, yet here 
we must-in accordance with the context inter- 
pret: the whole building, as rac olxoc *Iopan 
(Acts ii. 36), which however can be regarded as 
a@ proper name not requiring the article, see 
Winer, p. 106. (£KuMENIUvS reads tdca oixodouq 
and explains: 7 ka0d2ov éxxAyowa. IGNATIUS uses 
maoa ériotoAn, waoa éxkAnjoia in the sense of the 
whole letter, the whole church. The later Greek 
usage justifies this explanation and the omission 
of the article. 

[Those commentators who are unwilling to ac- 
cept the poorly supported reading of the Hec., as 
a rule take refuge from the incongruous inter- 
pretation; every building, which usage favors, 
in some such explanation as Braune gives. Mrynr, 
whose grammatical accuracy rarely leads him as- 











tray, in this case insists on a strict interpreta- 
tion. Atrorp: “Are we then to render ungram- 
matically, and force words to that which they 
cannot mean? Certainly not”—<‘‘the account 
to be given of such later usages is, that gradu- 
ally other words besides proper names became 
regarded as able to dispense with the article af- 
ter mac, so that as they said first maca ‘Iepood- 
dupa (Matth. ii. 23), and then mae olxoc "Iopaha 
(Acts ii. 86), so they came at length to say aoa 
ktiow (a8 we ourselves, ‘all creation’ for ‘all the 
creation’) and ta@oa oikodopuh, when speak- 
ing of one universal and notorious building.” 
Exxricorr accepts this view, but doubts the exis« 
tence of another distinct instance in the New 
Testament. Eapim thinks the passages cited 
above and Luke iv. 18; Acts vii. 22; Col. i. 15, 
at least show a transition to a larger usage. 
MEYER’s grammatical haste leads him into an un- 
warranted exegesis, for what warrant is there 
for calling separate congregations oixodou7.—R. ] 

Oixodopng islike 1 Cor. iii. 9, budlding, the 
edifice in the process of erection, which grows 
into a temple, especially as ver. 22: ovvoikodo- 
peiobe cic Katotkytapiov, marks decidedly the pro- 
cess, requiring the substantive idea of this verse 
to be that of a building going up. [Hence our 
word is chosen, not oixoc:—R.] Our verse then 
contains an entirely general thought, which ver. 
22 applies to the Ephesian church, in the figure 
of a temple, of the Church as one whole on one 
foundation; the view that every Christian is a 
temple of the Holy Ghost (2 Cor. vi. 16), and 
every congregation also such an one, being quite 
remote. Hence it doesnot mean: every building 
(Mryzr), nor “every part of the building,” 
walls, roof, eée. (CHRYsosTom), since it is not 
these parts, but the building as a whole that . 
grows intoatemple. [Comp. however Haprx in 
loco.—R. } 

Fitly framed together is growing [ov- 
vapmoAoyovpévyn avEer].—The present 
av eu, instead of avSdvera, like av&y (Col. ii. 
19), is rare but classical, denoting together with 
the present participle the process, which the 
Apostle considers merely as a spectator; the 
participle sets forth the form of the growth. Zv- 
vapioroyety from apudc, groove, joint, member 
(armus, artus), as Heb. iv. 12, occurs only here 
and in iv. 16, and according to this and the pa- 
rallel passage Col. ii. 19 is — framed together, 
incorporated together. The figure is derived 
from the organism of the body.— Avédverv (some- 
times transitive = augere, as in 1 Cor. iii. 6, 7; 
2 Cor. ix. 10, but usually intransitive) is used 
most exactly of plants (Matth. vi. 28; xiii. 32), 
but of men also (Luke i. 80; ii. 40; 1 Pet. ii. 2), . 
of a nation (Acts vii. 17), of the word of God 
(Acts vi. 7; xix. 20), of faith (2 Cor. x. 15), of 
growth in grace (2 Pet. iii. 18; comp. Col.i. 10) ; 
John the Baptist uses it in a purely external 
sense of Christ (Jno. iii. 80: det avédvew). The 
growth is not then merely an outward extension, 
but respects the number of the called and their 
progress toward perfection (Nivzscu). Hence 
GRoTIUS is incorrect: quorum jam meniasurgunt ; 
the citizens themselves are largely involved. 
Bunce: crescit coagmentata, Vulgate: constructa, 
but these renderings are insufficient. 

[Atrorp: “ Both participle and verb imply 
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that the fitting together and the growing are still 
going on: and the only way which we in English 
have to mark this so as to avoid the chance of 
mistake, is by the auxiliary verb substantive, 
and the participle. The bare present, ‘growth,’ 
is in danger of being mistaken for the abstract 
quality, and the temporal development is thus 
lost sight of: whereas the other, in giving pro- 
minence to that temporal development, also ne- 
cessarily implies the ‘normal, perpetual uncon- 
ditioned nature of the organic increase’ (ELu1- 
corr).”—R. 

Unto a holy temple, cic vadv dytov.— 
The goal of the growth is set forth in the figure 
ef the temple in Zion. Itis mere playing with 
the text to refer it to the temple of Diana, which 
cedere debet (BENGEL) to this. [Muyrr remarks: 
“This is not to be translated: unto a holy tem- 
ple; for the notion of several temples was foreign 
to the Apostle in consequence of the Jewish na- 
tional peculiarity, but: unto the holy temple, 
which does not require the article.” This ac- 
cords with the extensive reference advocated 
above.—R. ] 

In the Lord, év xvpiw.—tThis phrase is to 
’ be joined with “holy,” characterizing the sa- 
eredness of their temple as inward, vital, pro- 
ceeding from, effected and nourished by Him.— 
{So Harness, Usrrri, De Werrr, HoFrmann, 
Burex.—R.] Unquestionably Christ is meant, 
as the Apostolic wsws loguendi (WINER, p. 118) 
and the context which refers back to év @, de- 
mand; He is the Mediator, in whom the mem- 
bers become oixeiot Tov Geov. Hence év kvpiy is 
not to be taken as the simple dative (Beza, 
Koprr [ Macknicur] and others), or joined with 
vabv = Kvpiov, t. e., Dei (BENGEL). Others rightly 
refer it to Christ, but incorrectly join it with 
vaoy dyov as one notion (SrTier), or with abfe 
(MzyER), in spite of év@. [The construction 
last named is rendered still more objectionable 
by taking év= “through” (Grorius, Wo.r, 
and ScHENKEL, who has a fondness for this in- 
strumental sense of the proposition). Hopez 
suggests the same view, but prefers that of 
Mayer, which istautological. Hxi1cort objects 
to the connection with dyiov, that it ‘‘ gives per- 
haps a greater prominence to the special nature 
of the holiness than the context requires.” He 
therefore prefers the view of Sriur, taking the 
phrase as a kind of tertiary predicate, almost — 
‘and it is a holy temple in the Lord, andin Him 
alone.” A.rorp thinks this more in accordance 
with the Apostle’s style, and it is favored by év 
xvevpatt, ver. 22. So Hapiz.—R. ] 


Ver. 22. In whom ye also [év@ cat bp- 
eic].—Per anaphoram iteratur év @ (BENGEL), 
which is to be joined to ‘‘ Christ Jesus Himself,” 
asi. 13. It is not to be connected with xvpig 
(Hariess, Muyrr, ScuenKeEL) because the whole 
clause is parallel to the preceding one; still less 
however to ‘‘holy temple” (Cazixrus, Mat- 
tHiEs [Eapir] and others), since they are not 
built in a temple for a habitation. ‘Ye also”’ 
places the readers as being Christians, without 
any reference to their coming out of heathenism, 
as BAUMGARTEN-CRusivs and BuenxK suppose, in 
connection with the whole (‘‘the whole build- 
ing”). This isin accordance with the parallel- 


ism of the application in ver. 22, which is not 
tautological, but marks a dialectic advance. 
[Most commentators take ‘inthe Lord” as the 
antecedent of the relative. ‘You also,” not 
“even you,” ‘‘xai with its ascensive and slightly 
contrasting force marking the exalted nature of 
the association in which the Ephesians shared” 
(Exuicorr).—R. ] - 

Are being builded together, ovvorKodo- 
wetobe.—This is indicative, not imperative 
(Catvin and others), according to the context, 
which says what the readers, and the church in 
general, are, not what they oughi to be. The pre- 
position ovy, as in ovvappyodoyouyévy, makes the 
connection with each other and with the whole; 
hence not merely with each other (MryvzR), nor 
only with ‘‘the wholebuilding” (Hartuss). The 
verb points to internal edification more strongly 
than afer, denotes the process of becoming built, 
magis magisque coapiart (BucER); hence with 
Lutuer we should retain: miterbaut WErpet, 
not seid (PassavanT). [‘‘Are being builded to- 
gether” is the nearest English equivalent. The 
preposition refers to the close and compact union 
of the component parts of the building (Exu1- 
corr).—R. ] 

Por an habitation of God, cic katorky- 
THoLov TOV Oe0v.—This sets forth the goal, as 
in ver. 21. The word-here chosen in the stead 
of vaéy occurs only here and in Rey. xviii. 2, 
marking the place of dwelling (Lurpnr: Behau- 
sung), while vaév marks the place of worship. In 
this there is implied a significant advance, which 
explains the idea of the church. Comp. Doct. 
Note 5. The genitive rot Geod designates the 
Master of the house, who goes in and out, doing, 
regulating, taking care of everything, even to 
the smallest and most external matters. Hence 
this is not the same idea as in the previous verse 
with only a change of expression (MryEr, ScHEn- 
KEL), though it is not to be referred to individual 
Christians (Harness) and quite as little to be 
taken as dependent on abger, év @ kal tyeic ovvol- 
xodouetobe being regarded as a parenthesis (GriEs- 
BACH, Kyapp), so that the sense would be: that 
a dwelling of God might arise (Koppr, Rurck- 
ERT). 

In the Spirit, év tve6wars.—tThis, being 
parallel to ‘in the Lord,” which qualifies “holy,” 
defines more closely the phrase, “of God,” His 
relation to the ‘‘habitation”: It is God, who 
dwells in you, in His church, in the Spirit as the 
element of His presence, hence in the Holy Spirit. 
The comparison with yapda év rvetpare dytw (Rom. 
xiv. 17), yarn év rvebuate (Col. i. 8) should not 
be so decidedly rejected as inappropriate by 
Meyer, as though this were possible only with 
abstract terms. Eph. iv. 1: décpuoc év Xpuote 
or xupig, 1 Thess. iv. 16: vexpo? év Xpror@ are by 
no means abstract. Comp. on the idea of this 
verse, 1 Cor. iii. 16: vadc Geod éoré Kat TO TEVA 
Oeod oikst év duty; 2 Cor. vi. 16; Rom. viii. 11, 
As the Church is a temple, which is holy not 
merely outwardly, but ‘‘in the Lord,” so it is 
also a dwelling of God, where He doesnot dwell 
as the Shekinah in the temple, but in the Spirit, 
in His, the Holy Spirit, who is the Regent in this 
edifice, as He is efficient in its growth and occu- 
pation. So Ringer, Hariuss, Stier. It is not 
then = mvevuatixéy (Greek Fathers, RUECKERT 
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and others), in accordance with 1 Pet. ii. 5: ol- 
kog TvevuatiKdc 3 nor is év — dud (THEOPHYLACT 
[i. V.] and others), nor is the connection with 
the verb admissible: by virtue of, by means of 
the Holy Ghost ye are built together (MzyeEr, 
ScurenkeL, Buerk). [Hopge also prefers this 
view, which disturbs the parallelism, giving the 
phrase an unwarranted emphasis. The view of 
Rueckert is against the whole sense of the pas- 
sage (ALForD). Against Mnyrr’s objection to 
the interpretation of Braune, see Exxicorr in 
loco. Comp. Eaprin, and Galatians, ¥. 5, against 
the distinction of Haruuss respecting the use of 
the article with zvevua. The reference to the 
Holy Spirit is undoubtedly the correct one and 
thus the verse brings the Trinity into view.—K. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Trinity. Ver. 18 points to the Trinity: 
To the Father through Christ in the Spirit. But 
the allusion in ver. 22 ismore obscure. [Yet Ar- 
ForD correctly says of the latter part of this sec- 
tion: ‘*Thus we have the true temple of the 
Father, built in the Son, inhabited in the Spirit ; 
the offices of the three blessed Persons being dis- 
tinctly pointed out; God Tum Fatuer, in all His 
fulness, dwells in, fills the church: that church 
is constituted an holy temple to Him in THs Son, 
—is inhabited by.Him in the ever-present in- 
dwelling of the Hoty Spirir.”—R. ] 

2. The antTuROPOLOGY of this section. 

a. Heathenism in distinction from Judaism. The 
heathen are termed those ‘afar off,” the Jews 
those ‘‘ nigh.” The latter had the theocracy and 
a covenant of God with them, repeated in many 
ways, and containing a glorious promise; the 
former were without hope and without God. For 
neither in the idol deities of the people, nor in 
the fancied deities of the philosophers and the 
educated, did they have the living God; neither 
nature (Rom. i. 19, 20; Acts xiv. 17; xvii. 27), 
nor conscience could reveal to them the mercy, 
and the holy and sanctifying love of God, as this 
had become evident to the Jews in theocratic 
training and guidance. The heathen with their 
natural gifts wallowed ever more deeply in the 
creature, the Jews with their gracious gifts re- 
lied more and more on God’s election, proudly 
exalting themselves, as did the former. Such 
distinctions, defining the relation of God to the 
nations and of the nations to God, define at the 
same time differences in the moral conduct of the 
Gentiles and the Jews. The former, left to them- 
selves, did not see the arm of God shown to be 
so strong in nature, or the finger of God warn- 
ing in the conscience, but fell into the mire, into 
the starless night of vile immorality; heathen- 
ism becomes ever worse and worse (Rom. i. 18- 
82); modern heathenism. which not only strug- 
gles to be free from the arm of God’s power, but 
tears itself away from the heart of God with its 
thoughts of peace, iseven more loathsome. Juda- 
ism falls away into externality (‘‘ the so-calledcir- 
cumcision in the flesh,” ver. 11; Rom. ii. 14-29) 
throwing the theocratic feature Into the back- 
ground and out of practice, but giving promi- 
nence and power to the national element; mo- 
dern Judaism has lapsed into the most frivolous 
emptiness. 


b. Heathenism and Judaism are alike in this, 
that external position, neither in natural endow- 
ments nor in the gifts of revelation. decides as 
to the personal state of salvation. Whether one 
is a ‘“‘stranger,” as a heathen, or a ‘“‘sojourner” 
as a Jew, amounts to nothing; he ougbt and 
must still be and become ‘‘of the household of 
God.” Let him who enjoys the gifts of grace, 
think rather how to use them, to make them effi- 
cient in himself, than in false delight to despise 
others who lack them. In natural endowments 
there are indeed ways and means to the know- 
ledge of God, which He can carry further unto 
eternal salvation, through Christ in the Holy 
Ghost however. We may not with philosophers, 
such as Hegel, place upon an equal footing the 
Jews with their theocracy, or the mission of pre- 
serving salvation, and the heathen, with their 
cosmocracy, or anthropocracy, the mission of 
moulding in its naturalness the subject attaining 
salvation, and regard both as united in the The- 
anthropos Christ, thinking then that they shall 
all become Christ’s, God-men, instead of new 
men, God’s men. Still less should we with Ahe- 
lard, Zwingli and others, make exceptions arbi- 
trarily, placing Socrates, Plato, Cicero and oth- 
ers, among the patriarchs and prophets, Apostles 
and believers, in heaven, as though we could act 
as judges in such amatter. Here it is best to 
keep within bounds, as did Paul, who sticks to 
what is evident, making no final judgment re- 
specting individuals and their personal state of 
safety, nor overlooking the distinctions in what 
is similar. 

c. The continued validity of these two forms. 
This antithesis is perceptible, not merely before 
Christ, but also in the Church which He estab- 
lished. They are not forms historically con-. 
cluded, but active categories of human error, 
showing themselves constantly anew. Man suf- 
fers from a defect, though in the rich possession 
and masterly use of the most important natural 
endowments, if he is estranged from his Creator, 
and even in the possession, use and enjoyment 
of noble gifts of grace, if he has not attained to 
personal fellowship of life and heart with the 
Giver. Such a detect does not remain quiescent, 
but impels to restless opposition and enmity to- 
wards God and Man. The onesidedness urges 
ever deeper into discord, as the abuse of the 
gifts of nature or of grace is changed into the 
destruction of the same, coming home upon him 
who has enjoyed them. 

d. Natural and gracious endowments do not ex- 
clude each other. The latter direct, purify, ele- 
vate the former, making them more productive. 
Human nature loses nothing, but gains much by 
means of the latter, if they are but rightly used: 
the Divine in the human, the Divinity in human- 
ity is thus nurtured. It is thus that the state 
of things will be brought about when neither the 
individual, nor nations as a whole, will stand in 
hostile antagonism to one another, but will com- 
plement each other in peaceful contact, further- 
ing each other’s interests through the fulfilment 
of their calling in life or history, of their minis- 
try with the gifts entrusted to them. 

3. CHRISTOLOGY. 

a. Without Christ the distance from God in the 
case of the Gentiles is not overcome, nor does 
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the nearness to God in the case of the Jews be- 
come fellowship with God. Without Him aman 
or a people is either “stranger” or ‘ sojourner,”’ 
and the advance from “stranger” to ‘of the 
household of God” is not through the ‘so- 
journer.” As little as sonship of itself develops 
itself from slavery, so little avail circumcision, 
Mosaic law, theocracy, promise; only creative 
renewal (ver. 15) is of avail among Jews as well 
as Gentiles, and this is accomplisked only through 
Him and in Him. 

b. Heis our Peace, He, in His Person; and this 
peace is here defined by its antithesis, “ enmity” 
(ver. 15), by the hostility of Gentiles and Jews 
(ver. 11), by the estrangement of the Gentiles 
from God and His law, as well as the distance 
and separation from God the Father (vers. 12, 18) 
and the externality of the Jews (ver. 11)—as con- 
cord, as unity concluded and secured in agree- 
ment, in friendly intercourse. This peace is 
not a sensation, but a possession. Hormann 
(Schriftbeweis, II. 1, pp. 374) refers to the etymo- 
logy, deriving the word from eipy and ipic, the 
circle, the place of assembly, or it may be traced 
to elpw, to speak, quiet, friendly, independent in- 
tercourse in speech. Srirer (Reden Jesu, V., p. 
224 on Jno. xiv. 27) compares it with pinw, and 


reaches thus the notion of prosperity, welfare. 
In this concord with its intercourse is found wel- 
fare, complete and symmetrical development. 
Hence the possession of this peace is at the same 
time a status. The first and main thing is peace 
with God; on this is based and depends neces- 
sarily the peace with our neighbor. Where the 
latter appears, the former is certainly efficient ; 
hence Paul can here give special prominence to 
it in accordance with the context. He who has 
Christ, can speak of Hts peace (Jno. xiv. 27), has 
peace.* 

c. The work of Christ culminates in the death of 
the cross (ver. 18: ‘made nigh in the blood of 
Christ ;’’ ver. 16: ‘‘ might reconcile them both 
to God through the cross’’), having for itsend the 
reconciliation with God and among each other (ver. 
14: ‘*who made both one;” ver. 16: ‘having 
slain the enmity ;” ver. 17: ‘‘came and preached 
peace:” ver. 18; ‘‘we both have our access 
in one Spirit unto the Father”), comp. Col. i. 
20-22; Rom. v.10; 2 Cor. v. 18-20. Enmity is 
.to be overcome only on the side of man, on the 
part of God ‘‘ wrath” (ii. 3). We have only the 
popular expression: lAdo@yri poe (Luke xviii. 13) 
and 2 Mace. 1. 5; vii. 38: vili. 29: karaAdooco- 
Gat buiv.— Non Deus inimicus erat hominibus, sed 
‘homines inimici erant Deo. Non ceepit homines 
‘amare, qui cum eo reconciliati essent, sed quia ab 
eterno homines amavit, idcirco decrevit homines sibi 
inimicos per Christian secum reconciliare. Reconci- 
liatio, morte Christi effecta, non est duplex sew mutua, 
sed simplex, h. e., Christus morte sua non Deum, ho- 
minum amantissimum, cum hominibus, sed homines, 
Deo inimicos, cum Deo reconciliavit (WEBER). The 





* [There is little necessity for seeking to sunder the two 
ideas, peace with God, peace among men, in this paragraph, 
since the complex notion alone meets the requirements ofa fair 
exegesis. The doctrine to be deduced is one eminently Bib- 
lical: Right relations to God are the basis of right relations 
with man; the former involve the latter of necessity, while 
the latter constitute the evidence and indicator of the former. 
The complex notion of peace becomes a simple one, when 
thus regarded as simple because “‘ He is our peace.”—R.] 


enmity against God was extirpated by, through 
and in Christ; the attracting power of His Per- 
son, especially of His cross is so great, that man 
is won by Him for God. Thus the Father of 
Christ becomes the Father of men and the con- 
tending nations and creatures become peacefui 
children in one church and one Spirit. This is 
the reconciliation. It rests upon the propitiation, 
removing the wrath of God, which is however 
only the energy of His holy love for sinners 
against sin. But this is not treated of in this 
section. By this reconciliation of men resting on 
the atonement their relation not merely to God 
but also to the Jaw is changed. In that He ful- 
filled the law in deed and in truth, performed 
God’s will and suffered in obedience, He ren- 
dered it powerless in its single ordinances, dis- 
solving its separative features; it thus gained 
through Him internal validity and importance, 
so that it no longer burdens men, but they stand 
and walk in and on the same as a common soil 
within salutary bounds. . Here too all depends 
on His Person and our relation to Him (ver. 15: 
‘sin His flesh;” ver. 16: ‘*in Him;” ver. 18: 
“through Him;” ver. 21: ‘‘in whom ”—*“in 
the Lord’); in Him and through Him that takes 
place which ought to take place both for us and 
in us. Ipsa natura suscipienda erat, que liberanda 
(Aueustine). Negue Christo imputari potuissent 
peccata nostra, nisi tum nature ejusdem vinculo tum 
voluntaria sponsione nobiscum unitus esset, neque 
Justitia Christi nobis imputaretur; nisi in unum 
cum Ipso corpus coaluissemus (Turrerinn).—He 
guards against that humanitarianism, which is 
only the glory of the flesh, as well as against 
a godless cosmopolitism[‘without God, in the 
world’”’]; He creates new, real men, who as the 
children become the possessors and rulers of the 
world. 

4. The law here is the Mosaic law. This fol- 
lows from the description: rév évroAdv év déy- 
uaow (ver. 15), from the figure: 76 pecdroryov 
Tov ¢payuov (ver. 14), and also from the state- 
ment that Christ has abolished this ‘in His 
flesh ;” for it was precisely to this law that He 
was subject in the flesh; this was the “hedge” 
of the vineyard of God, the people of Israel; it 
was this which split the will of God into ordi- 
nances difficult to be grasped, and multiplied by 
casuistry most enormously. But here where.the 
subject is not merely the enmity of the Jews 
against the Gentiles and against God, an enmity 
denoted by and connected with the law, but quite 
as much the enmity of the Gentiles against the 
Jews and against God, this too being joined with 
the law, we must admit a secondary reference to 
the law in the conscience. Rom. ii. 14, 15 per- 
mits such a reference, the connection requires it 
and the nature of the case explains it: the bad 
conscience is the still active conscience, so far as 
it is still good. The bad conscience is the justly 
judging conscience, is enmity, not as it should 
be with sin and the sinful subject, but with God, 
before whom it puts to shame, with our neigh- 
bor, from whom it divides us ; the sinner against 
the law excuses himself and accuses God and 
men, by always finding the circumstances, rea- 
tions, surroundings more to blame than himself. 
The voices of a bad conscience became for the 
heathen Furies, but not so easily Eumenides, 
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Nitimur in vetitum. He too, who holds to the law 
and to conscience, is an object of enmity for the 
frivolous world; where the law appears power- 
ful, there is in the world discord, opposition— 
within the heart, in individuals and in the whole, 
and externally also. Thus enmity toward God 
and men clings to the law. Wedo not wish to 
have the will of God about us, above us, before 
us, and to know and feel ourselves under the law 
with its single decrees ; it is impossible for us to 
have the law in us and peace at the same time, 
unless we have God Himself. Only fellowship 
of life with God in Christ removes the enmity 
which attaches to the law, as it appears in its 
commandments and ordinances over against the 
natural man. 

5. The church is essentially a fellowship, closely 
united and organic. Her support is in Christ, her 
beginning in the pure and powerful Word of God, 
in His Apostles and prophets, her design respects 
every man and every nation, her task is not 
merely the worship of God, but abiding fellow- 
ship with God, and accordingly each individual 
must be prepared in the work of the Holy Ghost, 
freed from his singularity and framed into the 
whole (vers. 19-22). She is ‘‘the assured resi- 
dence and abiding working-place”’ of God, from 
which He will and does work further into His 
world. In the world He indeed already has His 
real, immanent, continued presence, but in the 
church He is present in an extraordinary man- 
ner; she is His palace, His immediate surround- 
ings, His family, while the world is His broad 
kingdom on which He operates from this, and 
which is subservient to it. Certain as the per- 
manence of the church is, she is still in process 
of growth, not yet complete. But she is real, 
not merely ideal. : 

6. The Holy Scriptures are referred to in the 
expression: ‘the foundation of the Apostles and 
prophets ” (ver. 20). There is here evidently a 
reminiscence of the words of Christ (Matt. xvi. 
18: <‘ Thou art Peter,” etc.), in which He pro- 
mises to build His church, not upon the person 
of Peter, but upon Peter’s confession of the Per- 
son of Christ. The foundation of the church, 
the beginning of this building is not the persons 
of the Apostles, but their witness of Him, the 
preaching of the Apostles. Scripture is not the 
producer, but the product, not before the church, 
but within and for her. The word of God spring- 
ing up in the Apostles, as prophets of God, as 
men to whom revelation was imparted by the 
Holy Ghost, and preached by them, is the founda- 
tion, but what is given in fixed form in the Scrip- 
tures is the norm for the church. She has her 
support and deepest ground in Christ, her begin- 
ning in the preaching of the Apostles, but her 
rule in the standard of truth contained in the 
Apostolic and prophetical Scriptures, the suffi- 
ciency of which is such, that no tradition is 
needed in addition. [‘‘And no other foundation 
can suffice. When philosophical speculation or 
critical erudition, political affinity or human en- 
actment supplants it, the structure topples and 
is about to fall. The opinions of Luther, Cal- 
vin, Cranmer, Wesley, Knox, or Erskine (and 
these were all ‘‘pillars”’), are not the founda- 
tion; nor are the edicts and creeds of Trent, 
Augsburg, Dort, or Westminster. Such writings 





may originate sectional distinctions, and give 
peculiar shape to column or portico, shaft or ca- 
pital, on the great edifice, but they can never be 
substituted for the one foundation” (Eaprs). 
—R.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ponder this: What thou wast and wouldst 
have been without Him? what thou wast and 
hast become through Him? what thou wast and 
shouldst and shalt become, if thou abide with 
Him ?—God is near thee, nearest of all, yet hast 
thou at first not noticed or known thisat all, and 
still dost thou forget it and fail to feel it; many 
a one does not learn it and perishes, but he who 
learns it gains what is most glorious, the ever- 
lasting salvation of the soul, God’s gifts, God 
Himself, as joint-heir with Christ. The moonis 
by no means so valuable to thee as the sun; itis 
nearer to the earth with its powerful influence 
notwithstanding its distance, than the near moon 
with its borrowed light. So is Christ nearer 
than Luther; He makes for thee spring with fruit 
abiding eternally.—See now, what it has cost 
Him, to bring thee near to God, whois so nigh, to 
win thee for Him! He must die, that thou 
mightest live in God and God in thee.—Do not. 
deny it, underneath all hast thou enmity to God; 
in order not to be obliged to acknowledge His 
wrath, thou feignest friendship and love to Him, 
and still wilt not allow Him to rule in thee.—The 
foundation of religion is not a doctrine but a life, 
not the Apostles’ life, but Christ and He alone, 
in His Person and in His life and death, His 
work and suffering. He disturbs the peace, the 
false one, in order to establish one which is real - 
and eternal. 

The Church of Christ is God’s house and our 
own home, in which we should be children and be- 
come heirs. Here we are not only instructed, as 
in a school, but educated, in order to go out into 
the world and do what is good and useful; here 
not only is religion protected from the world, 
but we ourselves trom irreligion.—In the church 
each one should feel, that the might of the whole 
is at his command, to be used for himself, to be 
efficient in him, quite as much as that he must 
serve with assiduity the whole; thus he himself 
will grow and thrive. The temple becomes a 
home: First worship Him, then live with Him. 
Is the home but a hovel at first, a hovel is still 
home. Do not take offence at the outward ap- 
pearance of the church, but look at the internal 
loveliness!—Builded together on the one corner- 
stone, Christ, so that we are changed from ser- 
vants or slaves into children and heirs. Weare 
to become free! God hates the slavery of the 
world, or hireling service no less than we do ty- 
ranny. See toit that with thy hatred of tyrants 
and raving about freedom thou dost not still re- 
main a slave.—In the Church of Christ we first 
really become men, the grace of God in Christ 
leads us directly to nature and to true huma- 
nity. 4 

Se ei audio a soul will have hope toward 
God, it must have a testament or promise of God 
as its foundation.—Our life must properly be no- 
thing else than a continued going out of ourselves 
and going to God. The great glory of Christians 
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as citizens of the city of God and members of His 
household. What was Roman citizenship in com- 
parison? Acts xxii. 28. Thus we are assured 
of all possessions, liberties, privileges and pro- 
tection. Ps, lxxxiv. 5.—What glorious and won- 
derful thing does not attach to the Church of 
God? Nothing is more majestic, because it is 
His temple; nothing more worthy of veneration, 
for He dwellstherein; nothing more ancient, for 
the patriarchs and prophets labored thereon, no- 
thing more solid, for Jesus Christ is its founda- 
tion, nothing firmer and stronger, for He is its 
corner-stone, nothing more exalted, for it reaches 
into‘eternity and the bosom of God, nothing more 
well-ordered and arranged, for the Holy Ghost 
is the architect; nothing more beautiful and 
agreeable in its variety, for stones come from all 
quarters, Jews and Gentiles, from every age, 
land, race and condition, nothing more roomy, 
for all the elect and righteous of all generations 
have a place therein, nothing more sacred, for it 
is consecrated to the Lord, nothing more divine, 
for itis a living edifice animated by the Holy 
Spirit. 

PassavantT :—God was not far off, but they 
were far from Him,—with heart and life far 
from Himin their darkness. How often are we— 
notwithstanding revelation and the knowledge of 
the Lord—far from God in our hearts and lives, 
while we are ‘“‘in the world!”’ And that is the 
beginning and end of all heathenism. We are of 
a heathen race and always bring again into all 
our worldly—yes, Christian concerns, undertak- 
ings, plans and labors—something, much, that is 
Pagan.—Instead of making the holy law of their 
God serve as a sacred and salutary safeguard 
from the Gentiles, their customs, sins and enor- 
mities, the Israelites turned their hearts toward 
hate and bitter enmity against all the nations 
about them.—Thongh both Greek and Roman 
occupied the most beautiful isles, the loveliest 
home; yet were they still on an earth foreign to 
them and not yet confirmed as their property ; 
above them was a heaven, though so glad and 
beautiful—still—unknown and strange; under 
them unknown depths and abysses full of night 
and horror. As really homeless they walked 
the earth, not knowing whence they were or 
whither their living and dying would lead them! 
The holiest and sweetest of the Here and the 
Hereafter remained closed and strange to them. 
With all their advantages of form, of culture and 
customs,—with all the beauty and brilliancy, in 
which many of them are to-day still patterns for 
us in earthly things,—they were, over against 
the Israelites, at most like guests, suffered to re- 
main or kindly received beside the children and 
members of the household.—Ask thy heart, thou 
who art called,.and mayhap art, a Christian; 
hast thou really given thyself to thy God? Hast 
thou transferred every hall, chamber, nook and 
corner, all the heights and depths of thine inner 
man to Him for a living, pure, spiritual indwell- 
ing? Art thou His temple ?-[ Christ our peace; 1) 
In time and in eternity; 2) Before God, in His 
Judgment; 3) In all sufferings, in all anxieties 
of life; 4) In need, in death; 5) In God’s rest, 
in His love-—Jesus Christ: 1) The cause, 2) 
Ground, 3) Strength of all peace.—It is Christ’s 
Cross, that atones for Christians; His blood 
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sanctifies them ; His Spirit impels them; His love 
permeates them; His name unites them in one 
and the same grace.—R. ]— 

Rieger:—The wretchedness of Paganism is 
not represented now-a-days in its full extent.— 
The matter is now inverted; first the heathen are 
granted a fortunate fate in eternity, that thus 
afterwards the difference between nature and 
grace, faith in the gospel and walking by the 
feeble light of conscience may be altogether 
ignored.—The distinction between Jews and 
Gentiles was brought about by man, but fixed by 
God Himself, and guarded by the entire eccle- 
siastical polity of the Jews as bya hedge. Then 
indeed the human heart took occasion from this 
for much pride and mutual enmity. This too 
must then be interrupted and removed by an- 
other Divine interposition, which took place in 
the sending of His Son.—He who thoroughly be- 
lieves the word of. the Apostle, accepting Christ 
as the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
end, in the matter of our salvation, is not only 
in connection with the foundation, but is in love 
built in with all the living stones beside Him; 
abides too for the further work of the good Spirit, 
who is the master-builder of this edifice, but also 
the future Possessor and Ruler of every well- 
erected habitation. 

Hrusner :—Quesnel distinguishes three kinds 
of looking back at former sins: a longing, faith- 
less one, destructive of grace, a distrustful, 
disquieting one, hindering the course of grace, a 
penitent, thankful one, increasing grace.—With- 
out Christ we can be alive in no church; without 
Him there is no holy kingdom of God on earth. 
Christ transfers us into the state of the pious, 
into the congregation of the saints; with Him we 
are ina state, embracing all true Israclites, in 
the kingdom of the just and blessed. Heavenly 
citizenship is a favor fromChrist. Without Him 
man has no part in the covenant of promise, in 
the covenant with God, which gives salvation. 
Christianity is the eternal covenant with God. 
Without Christ we are without hope.—Without 
Christ we are without God, because the true 
God has not yet become ours. First with Christ 
is God rightly known and revealed; we know 
that He is owr God, who cares for us sinners and 
desires our salvation. Outside of Christianity 
God remains as it were only a general idea,—The 
Personality of God is illustrated by nothing so 
well as by the Personality of His Son. Losing 
Christ is losing God, denying Him leads to Athe- 
ism. Who can read this description of the heathen 
condition without horror? Yet that is the pic- 
ture of many baptized people; they live without 
Christ, they have fallen away from Christ and 
that leads to apostasy from God. An unhappy 
withdrawing of the heart from God continues, 
unless we are brought nigh through Christ. 

Christ’s death is the nations’ peace! Who can 
quarrel and fight with others under the cross of 
Christ ?—The whole of mankind should be one 
man, one holy body whose Head is Christ. Hu- 
manity must be held together by one Head, else 
unity is impossible. Who is available for this, 
if God had not given such an one? The highest 
union of men is that of becoming one in Christ; 
then they make one family, one household.—Since 
the establishment of Christianity, God no longer 
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knows any distinction of nations; all have the 
same access to the Father, because Christianity 
gives one Spirit to all. That is the business of 
Christ, the Only-Begotten, to bring the wander- 
ing children to the Father, and to reconcile those 
divided He is the only and the indispensable 
Guide. He,who imagines that he will go alone 
to the Father, will be rejected, because he comes 
asa self-righteous one. But he, who clings to 
Christ, will not be rejected.—Men lost through 
sin the heavenly family-right or the fellowship 
with angels, through Christ they obt&in it again. 
Without Him eternal banishment were our fate. 
Now we belong again to the house and family of 
’ God.—The Christian Church is the only edifice, 
that will last. What others, the free-masons for 
example, boast of as their building amounts to 
nothing ; it will perish. 

Srimr:—There was a little light even in the 
midst of heathenish darkness, just as on the 
other hand Zsracl with all the light of the law 
and the promise sat for the most part in the 
shadow of death.—The enmity between Israel 
and the Gentiles was at bottom only the promi- 
nent manifestation of the enmity of the flesh 
against God’s truth and love, against the Spirit 
already in the law itself. The same hate and 
antagonism to the Living One manifested itself in 
the scorn and hatred of Israel on the part of the 
Gentiles, led to false glorying in their pre-emi- 
mence on the part of the Jews. Something 
analogous continues to exist everywhere, where 
Christ has not made all new and free.—Christ is 
humanity, on that account He can represent 
it.— Let us hold fast to the words of the Apostles 
and prophets as the foundation of the Church, 
but recognize the words respecting Christ as the 
pith and marrow of the teaching. ; 

[ Hapir:—Ver. 11. The exercise of memory 
would deepen their humility, elevate their ideas 
of Divine grace, and incite them to ardent and 
continued thankfulness.—Ver. 12. The Jewish 
nation—had the Messiah—not Jesus indeed—but 
the Christ in promise. He was the great sub- 
ject—the one, glowing, pervading promise of 
their inspired oracles. But the Gentiles were 
‘¢ without Christ.”—‘The commonwealth of 
Israel” is that government framed by God, in 
which religion and polity were so conjoined, that 
piety and loyalty were synonymous, to fear God 
and honor the king were the same obligation.— 
They had hope of nothing a sinner should hope 
for; their future was a night without a star. 
They were godless, having no one to ery to, to 
trust in, to love, praise, and serve. ‘In the 
world,” dark, hostile and under Satan’s domin- 
jon.—Ver. 15. Deep hostility lay in their bo- 
soms; the Jew looked down with supercilious 
contempt upon the Gentile, and the Gentile re- 
ciprocated and scowled upon the Jew as a 
haughty and heathenisk bigot.—One new man— 
the Gentile is not elevated to the position of the 
Jew; but Jew and Gentile together are both 
raised to a higher platform than the circumcision 
ever enjoyed. Spiritual blessing in itself, and 











not merely pictured in type, is possessed by the 
Jew as well as the Gentile.—Ver. 16. Jesus 
reconciles us to God by turning away the Divine 
anger from us. God has shown infinite love to 
the sinner, and infinite hatred to his sin, in the 
sufferings of the cross, so that we tremble at His 
severity, while we are in the arms of His 
mercy.—Ver. 18. Christians do not approach 
some dark and spectral phantom, nor a grim and 
terrible avenger. It is not Jehovah in the awful 
attitude of Judge and governor, but Jehovah as 
a Father.—Ver. 20. That man, “Jesus,” who 
was the ‘‘Christ,” the Divinely appointed, quali- 
fied, and accepted Saviour, unites and sustains 
the Church. Is He not in His truth, His blood, 
His power, His legislation, and His presence to 
His Church, Himself ‘the chief corner-stone ?”— 
Ver. 21. Every stone is in its place, and fits its 
place. One’s ingenuity devises what another’s 
activity works out. As Fergusson says—‘ By 
taking bond with Christ the foundation, they are 
fastened one to another.’”’—Jehovah dwelt in His 
temple: 1. Toinstruct His people; 2. To accept 
the services of His people. God inhabits this 
spiritual fane for spiritual ends—spiritual sacri- 
fices are still laid on the altar to God.—The 
Church is one, holy and Divine; it rests on 
Christ—is possessed by God—filled with the 
Spirit—and is ever increasing.—R. ] 

[ The so-called Circumcision occasionally finds 
a parallel in the externalness of a so-called 
church.—Hand-wrought ordinances are a fruit- 
ful source of pride.—In discovering the condition 
of men out of Christ we must reverse the order 
of the Apostle: we see that they are “in the 
world,” learn that they are ‘‘ without God,” and 
despite their stout denials conclude with certain- 
ty that they have ‘‘no hope.”—Near the cross, 
near each other.—Christ came to destroy the 
works of the devil; He destroys partition-walls, 
which we are slow to class with these works. 
Christ came to abolish Jewish casuistry and 
hair-splitting distinctions and ordinances, but 
how much of this remains in His church. Such 
things have not tended to make peace.—The 
peace Christ preaches is no armed neutrality. 
As disbanded armies give laborers for a coun- 
try’s prosperity, so the activities once employed 
in hostility against God and man, are turned to 
edification.— We have our access, do we really 
enjoy it ?—Let men sneer at the ‘ saints’’—it is 
a term of privilege, not of presumption, implying 
here the highest citizenship, the most exalted 
adoption, while in itself it means that God is 
making us sinful ones holy like Himself, that we 
may the more enjoy the blessings of His house- 
hold.—-Let us hold to that church, whose founda- 
tion and corner-stone are here set forth, and 
then despite all the mistakes of the past and im- 
perfection of the present, we shall see in her the 
reality described in the figures of verse 21, and 
find in our own experience that we, together 
with this corner-stone, ‘‘are being builded to 
gether for a habitation in the Spirit.”—R. } 
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C. The office and service of the church. 
Cuap. III. 1-21. 
1. The office in and for this church. 
(Cuap. III. 1-13.) 


1 For this cause I Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ [Christ Jesus]! for [in behalf 
of ] you Gentiles, If [indeed] ye have heard of the dispensation of the grace of God 
which is given me to you-ward: How that [That] by revelation he made known 
unto me the mystery [the mystery was made known’ to me]; ([omit parenthesis] 
as I wrote [have written] afore in few words; Whereby, when ye read, ye may un- 
derstand my knowledge [In accordance with which, while reading, ye can perceive 
my understanding] in the mystery of Christ,) [omit)] Which in other ages [ge- 
nerations]* was not made known unto [to] the sons of men, as it is [has been]> now 
revealed unto [to] his holy apostles and prophets by [in] the Spirit; That the Gen- 
tiles should be [are] fellow heirs, and of the same body [fellow members], and par- 
takers [fellow-partakers] of his [the]* promise in Christ [Christ Jesus]’ by [through] 
the gospel: Whereof I was made [became]* a minister, according to the gift of the 
grace of God given unto [which was given? to] me by the effectual working [ac- 
8 cording to the working] of his power. Unto me, who am less than the least of all 
saints, is [was] this grace given, that I should preach among [to preach to]” the 
9 Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ; And to make all men see what is the 
fellowship [dispensation] of the mystery, which from the beginning of the world 
[dit., from the ages] hath been hid in God, who created all things by Jesus Christ 
10 [omit by Jesus Christ] :? To the intent that now unto the principalities and pow- 
ers in [the] heavenly places might be [made] known by [through] the church the 
11 manifold wisdom of God, According to the eternal purpose which he purposed 
12 [wrought] in Christ Jesus our Lord: In whom we have [our] boldness and [our]? 
13 access with [in] confidence by the faith of [through our faith on]'* him. Where- 
fore I desire that ye faint not [I beseech you not to faint}® at my tribulations for 
you, which is [are] your glory. 


fon) ou He OE Se 


ay 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 1—['I nc od is omitted in %,1D1F.; it is bracketted by Alford. The order in A. B.0.D23 K.L.is Xptorod 
"Ly ood, so the corrector in 8, For the inverted order of the E. V., there is no authority.—R.] 

2 Ver. 3.—N, A. B. C. D. and others [many cursives, most versions, including the Syriac and Vulgate] read éyvwpic6n ; 
the internal grounds (Stier notices the agreement with i. 9, the distinct reference to the Trinity, the great probability of an 
alteration from ver. 5) are not stronger than the external. [The reading of the Rec. (¢yvipioe) supported by D2 K. L., and 
some minor authorities, is considered an explanatory gloss by most modern editors.—R. ] 

3 Ver, 4—[This verse must be thus recast to conform to the exegesis of Dr. Braune, which agrees exactly with that of 
Ellicott, Alford and others.—R.] 

4 Ver. 5.—[The preposition ev is an explanatory interpolation, having no uncial support, rejected by all modern editors. 

5 Ver. 5.—[The Greek aorist is joined with viv, but in English we cannot say: as it was now revealed. Since now is em- 
phatic, we must adopt the English perfect, as indeed is frequently necessary.—R. | 

6 Ver. 6.—[The Rec. inserts airod. It is rejected by most modern editors, since the more important MSS. (N, A. B. ©. 
D.1) with a number of minor authorities are against it—On are instead of should be, see Exeg. Notes. The words: fellow- 
heirs, fellow-members, fellow-partakers, are analogous to the unusual Greek compounds, seemingly coined by the Apostle. 
Tischendorf (on the authority of some of the best MSS., (%, A. B.! and others in the various instances) adopts the forms : 
guvKAnp., c¥vow., cvv weT., instead of the more euphonic and usual forms. So Ellicott.—R.] 

7 Ver. 6.—[Modern editors generally accept Xptar@ "Incod (N, A. B.C., cursives and versions) instead of to 
Xprore@ (Rec., D. E. F. G. K. L.; most cursives) —R.] - 

8 Ver. 7.—The reading ¢yev nv is found in X, A.B. D.1 F. G, and others; éyevdunv [Rec., C. D.3K. L.] being the more 
usual form, was likely to creep in. 

9 Ver. 7.—[The Rec. has: rnv S00¢etaay, on the authority of D3 K. L., most cursives, many versions and fathers: 
adopted by Tischendorf, Meyer, Braune. The genitive: r#s 500¢ions is found in X%, A.B. CO. DF. G., 10 cursives and 
a few versions; adopted by Lachmann, Riickert, Alford, Hllicott and most later critics. The latter is better sustained: the 
presence of the genitive in ver. 2 casts a doubt on it, but to my mind not sufficient to warrant adopting the accusative —The 
longer form substituted above brings out better the connection between given and what follows.—R. ] 

Ver. 8.—[ Rec. inserts év before rots €8veacy, on the authority of D. F. K. L., most cursives, versions and fathers - 
retained by Ellicott and Eadie. The suspicion of an alteration from Gal. i. 16 (a parallel passage) is very great, and as ite 
omission, supported by X. A. B. C.. presents a lectio difficilior, it is rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer Alford 
Braune and others.—The Kec. also inserts tov after wavrwv against all our manuscript authority —The rendering « to preach 
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is more literal, conforms better with the sense of the aorist: was given, as well as with the infinitive construction retained 


in ver. 9.—R. 


M1 Ver. 9.—[The reading xo.vwvia (Rec.) instead of oikovopwia (SN, A.B. OC. D. F. K. L.) is an explanatory gloss, sup- 
ported by no important.authority and rejected by all critical editors.—Tavras is omitted in A. §,1 (afterwards added). 
Men need not be supplied, since the personal reference is not marked —N, (with a few minor authorities) omits év after ro 


6¢6.—R.] 


2 Ver. 9.[The longer reading of the Rec. is supported by D.3 K.L.,a number of cursives, and a few fathers; da 


"Incod Xprorov is omitted in %, A.B. C 
reiected by critical editors.—K. ] 


- D1 F, G., a few cursives, the best versions and many fathers. Itis therefore rightly 


13 Ver. 12.—{'‘The second ryv is omitted in %, A. B. (rejected by Lachmann, Riickert, biacketted by Alford); but nearly 
all cursives and fathers support it, together with § 4% C. D. F. G. K. L. (though with some variations in position); accepted 


by Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott and most.—R. ] 


14 Ver. 12.—(This emendation gives the correct sense better than the literal but harsh and equivocal rendering of the 


16 Ver. 13.—[Dr. Braune’s exegesis requires ‘the following rendering: Wherefore I pray (God) that (I) faint not,” etc. See 
Exeg. Notes—The Rec. has éxxaxeiv, with C.D3F.K.L. Ellicott (with A. B.1 D1 K.) éveaxety, while most editors accept 


the form €yxaxketv (N, B.2). 


Comp. my Textual Notes on Gal. vi.9. Meyer does not accept the view that the first named 


is a doubtful word, but thinks it was in oral use and first introduced into writing by Paul; the other reading being an at- 


tempt at improvement. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Connection and Summary. With rotrov ya- 
fev the Apostle refers to what precedes (il. 19- 
22), not exclusively to ver. 22 (Buusx, also 
Meyer), which is only a conclusion, although a 
comprehensive one. The reference to vers. 11-22 
(Srier) is preferable to that of Bunnx, yet the 
first part of that section contains merely an an- 
tithesis which has been overcome and is past. 
Without any fear of a relapse he now looks for- 
ward and points to the end and aim.—From the 
fact that the church, ‘of the family of God,” is 
built together in Christ ‘unto an habitation of 
God in the Spirit,” there proceeds as a result: 
the Apostle’s intercession and exhortation (vers. 14- 
19)* the weight and indispensable consideration 
of which rest upon the office, not the person, al- 
though person and office do and must include 
each other; if the former rightly regards and 
administers the latter, the latter makes its im- 
portance felt chiefly in its bearer. Hence vers. 
1-12 treat of the apostolic office as the appointed 
subject of the intercession and exhortation. Ver. 
1 describes the present efficient bearer of this of- 
fice in general; ver. 2 defines the office as a gift 
of God’s grace, which according to vers. 3, 4 has 
been imparted in a special manner and according 
to ver. 5 now for the first.time, having as is task 
the reception of all nations through the proclamation 
of the gospel (ver. 6). Vers. 7, 8a mark the ser- 
vice and the unworthiness of its recipient, ver. 86, 
9, the extent of the task allotted to this gift; ver. 
10 points to the aim; ver. 11, back to the begin- 
ning and foundation; yer. 12, to the carrying 
out of the task already begun. So Sizer in the 
main. 


Ver. 1. The person holding the office. For this 
cause. Tottov ydpcv is an emphatic ex- 
pression, occurring elsewhere only in iii. 14; 
Tit. i. 5. It is stronger than cd, did Tovro, in- 
troducing something special. [It means for this 
reason and is aptly rendered in the E. V.]|—To 
this strong expression corresponds: I Paul, 
éy® av dAoc.—The phrase is found also in 2 
Cor. x. 1; Gal. v. 2; Col. i. 23; 1 Thess. ii. 18; 
Philemon 19 (and ver. 9). Similarly éyO "lwdv- 
vac, Rev. i. 9; xxii. 8; xxi. 2 (Rec.). He men- 





* [According to the usual view, ver. 14 is a resumption of 
ver. 1, all that intervenes being a digression. Dr. Braune 
takes another view of the construction (see his uote at the 
elose of ver. 1), but is forced to accept a connection of thought 
which amounts to the same thing.—-R.] 





He is almost alone in this opinion.—R.] 


tions his name, not on account of his person (ver. 
8), but because of his office and the importance 
of what he is doing. 

The prisoner of Christ Jesus [6 déopeoc 
Xptorov 1yoo0v)].—In iy. 1 alone do we find 
év kupig, elsewhere always (2 Tim. i. 8; Philemon 
i. 9) as here, with the genitive. It is undoubtedly 
the genitive auctoris, cause.* Winur, p. 178. 
So deopoi Tov evayyeriov, ‘‘bonds of the gospel” 
(Philemon 18) are bonds which belong to the 
service of the gospel, ovecdiowov Xpiorov (Heb. 
xiii. 18) is reproach which Christ bore, ra6juara 
Tov Xpcorov (2 Cor. i. 38). Our phrase is not— 
for Christ’s sake, propter Christum. A special 
emphasis rests on the expression. In the Epis- 
tle to Philemon written at the same time (ver. 1), 
it even stands in the place where “Apostle”’ is 
usually found, and in ver. 9 (‘‘as Paul the aged, 
and now also a prisoner of Christ Jesus”’) it is 
similarly used. Here it is not a predicate, but 
in apposition to the subject already so emphati- 
cally named, not an adjective, but a substantive . 
added for the sake of description. Brncen aptly 
remarks: legatus, isque vinctus. As if he would 
say: I Paul, the prisoner, not of the emperor, 
nor of the soldier, but of Christ Jesus, whose 
ApostleLam. So, following Ringer, Passavant 
and Srier. Meyer approaches this view (= 
dovAo¢g Xpiorov). 

[The phrase is taken as a predicate (eiui being 
supplied) by very many from Curysostom to 
Beza, Korppz, Mnyer. The Syriac version sus- 
tains this view, which simplifies the construction 
very greatly, but is open to great objection: (1) 
It makes ‘‘for this cause” and ‘on behalf of 
you” tautological; (2) disconnects vers. 2 ff. from 
ver. 1, since they then do not explain it; (3) the 
article could only occur in the predicate with 
special emphasis; this emphasis is unpauline and 
inconsistent with ‘‘if indeed ye have heard” 
(Atrorp).—Other verbs are supplied in some 
codices. Mnyrr formerly accepted a brachyology: 
I Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus, (am a pri- 
soner) for you Gentiles, but gave it up as untena- 
ble in his 2d ed. See further below.—R. ] 

In behalf of you Gentiles, trip tudv 
rov é6vav.—This added phrase justifies the 
above interpretation. Paul is imprisoned for 
the Gentiles, suffers to their benefit, as is said 
also in Phil. i. 7, 12 ff; Col. iv. 8. Although 
Paul had to suffer on account of his proclamation 





*[Xpcorod standing first perhaps implies that it was 
the Messiahship of Jesus whivh caused his imprisonment 
(ALForD).—R.| 2 
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. of the gospel among the Gentiles (Acts xxi. 21, 
28 f.; xxii. 21 ff.), yet da ép is not—propter (GrRo- 
tius).* It refers to vua¢ (ver. 2) and is rather 
ad evangelium gentibus annuntiandum than annunti- 
atum (Frarr). Brnenn: ‘Pault studio erga gen- 
tes incensi sunt persecutores, ut vincirent illum; et 
vincula ipsa profuere gentibus, ver. 18; 2 Tim. ii. 
10,” Here then everything ‘‘odious”’ is to be 
rejected from the term, differing thus from the 
expression: ‘‘once Gentiles in the flesh” (ii. 
10). OusHaAvsEN is excellent: ‘‘He here makes 
mention of his bonds, in order to bring into 
stronger prominence the glory just described in 
contrast with the present condition of the 
church.” Harzess also remarks: ‘‘Paul would 
have the Gentiles led to none other than Him, 
whose chains he wore, and would thus give a 
proof of the glory of such fellowship, exalted 
above suffering and shame.” Szriur: ‘The 
bonds should especially show that proof of the 
office which proceeds from internal efficacy; the 
bonds themselves also preach to the Gentiles, 
and themselves reveal to the Apostle something 
new.” 

At this point the sentence breaks off, and is 
resumed again in ver. 8, since it is peculiar to 
the naive style of the Greeks, to place the name 
in the nominative in a sentence, the end of which 
is not immediately contemplated, and since éuoi 
(ver. 8) is in a strikingly emphatic position, so 
that it refers back to éy@ (ver. 1) and thus indi- 
cates the resumption of the interrupted construc- 
tion. So Gcumentus, Grorius. 

[Notwithstanding Dr. Braune’s preference for 
this view of the construction, it seems to be un- 
tenable. (1) hough examples of such a change 
of case may be found, Origen affirms that it is a 
solecism, (2) There is no natural connection of 
thought afforded by this view, while ‘for this 
cause” loses its meaning; the grace was not 
given for this cause, 7. e., because they were built 
in. (8) Ver. 8 has another obvious connection, 
viz., with vers.-6, 7, so that according to this 
view ‘‘the leading thought of the antapodosis 
in ver. 8 is clumsily forestalled in vers. 6, 7” 
(AuForD),—R. } 

Most however (from LutHEer to WINER, p. 
526 f., Bunzx) find in ver. 13 a return to the 
thought of our verse, and in ver. 14 a resumption 
and continuation. [This view is supported, 
among others by TuHEeoporet, Brenget, Fuarr, 
LacuMann, Ruuckert, Haruess, De Werte 
(who however regards the construction as 
“scarcely Pauline”), OLSHAUSEN, Kapiz, Hopes, 
ALrorD, Exuicotr. It is the simplest view, ex- 
cept that of Mnyer, and not open to any grave 
objection. (1.) It makes the robrow ydpuv of ver. 
14 take up the same emphatic phrase from ver. 
1. (2.) It gives to that phrase as well as to the 
whole chapter an appropriate meaning, while a 
long digression or parenthetical statement is not 
unpauline. In view of the truth he has just ut- 





* [It was indeed the fact that he was a prisoner on account 
of the Gentiles, but this is not the prominent thought here. 
Hence EADIE may or may not be correct in saying: “In 
writing to the Ephesians he could not forget that the suspi- 
cion of his having taken an Ephesian named Trophimus into 
the temple with him, created the popular disturbance that 
led to his capture and his final appeal to Cesar, his jour- 

_ney , Rome, and his imprisonment in the imperial city.” 
—R. 


tered (ii. 19-22), he is about to pray for them, 
but other thoughts come in. He is a prisoner 
(ver. 1), that too in behalf of the Gentiles; the 
thought of his office leads him away (vers. 2-12), 
when at length he comes back to the thought of 
imprisonment (ver. 13) with a request that they 
would not despond on account of his sufferings— 
then he resumes (ver. 14). The whole seems 
Pauline, and need occasion no difficulty.—R. ] 
BaumMGartgeN-Crvusivs accepts an anacoluthon 
without any subsequent continuation. CaLvin 
[legatione fungor| and others supply mpecBevw 
(from vi. 20); others kexabynuat (from Phil. ii. 
16); while such supplements as postulo, hoc scribo 
[CAMERARIUS |, coynovi mysterium [JEROME], sum 
captivus adhuc, etc., are quite ancient, and occur 
in some copies. A prevalent view (from the Sy- 
riac to Meyer and ScugNnxKEL) accepts ci as the 
proper supplement; but it can scarcely be as- 





serted, that Paul, rotrov ydprv, just on this ac- 
count, és the Apostle to the Gentiles, the prisoner 
of the Lord, and that too xar’ éoxfv. [See 
above. ] 

[Among other untenable views there should be 
mentioned that of Zancuius, CRamER and Houz- 
HAUSEN, who suppose the resumption to take 
place in ver. 18. Against this may be urged the 
simple dud, the want of connection thus given to 
ver. 14 with its strong robrov ydpww, and ‘the in- 
sufficiency of such a secondary sentiment as that 
in ver. 13 to justify the long parenthesis full of 
such solemn matter, as that of vers. 2-12” (At- 
FroRD).—To take the whole chapter as parenthe- 
tical is still more objectionable. In that case the 
digression were too long, and the parts of the 
chapter would not find their proper connection; 
besides chap. iv. does not resume the thought be- 
gun in our verse.—R. | 


Ver. 2. The apostolic office is a gift of grace. 

If indeed ye have* heard, «i ye 7Kxob- 
oare.—lIt is evident, first of all, that ei can- 
not be regarded as purely hypothetical, since 
it is written by the prisoner ‘in behalf of you,” 
and also since the object they have learned: 
‘the dispensation of the grace of God,” will not 
admit of such a view. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to take it as—érei, since, Acts iv. 9; Rom. 
xi. 21; 1 John iv. 11; see Winur, p. 417. The 
same is true of ei ye in iv. 21; for there, imme- 
diately after ver. 20 (‘*but ye did not so learn 
Christ”), expressing accurate knowledge of the 
church, we find: ei ye avrov jKxoboare, ‘if indeed ye 
have heard him.” The particle occurs elsewhere 
only in Col. i. 28; Gal. iii. 4 (2 Cor. v. 3, we 
have in various readings both e ye and eimep). 
It does not necessarily indicate a doubt, as does 
eimep (HERMANN, ad Viger., p. 838), and hence is 
more like ére/ye, though it must not be regarded 
as precisely equivalent. In the form there ig 
expressed an uncertainty, an assumption, which 
challenges a self-scrutiny in the case of every 
reader or hearer. [‘tAssuming that;” ALrorp, 
Exuicort, not in itself implying the rectitude of 
the assumption made, which depends on the con- 
text.—R.] The context, however, confirms the 
truth of the assumption, that they have heard. 
This turn of expression is therefore a rhetorical, 





* (This seems to be one of those cases where the Greek 
aorist is properly rendered by the English perfect.—R. ] 
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‘“‘a more elegant and suggestive reminder” 
(Mzyrr) of the preaching of Paul, as if he had 
written: ‘‘for ye have heard,” or ‘since ye 
have heard.” Esrius: ‘“‘elye non est dubitantis, 
sed potius afirmantis.” Or we may say with Srimr, 
that it is pre-supposition, not without a slight 
touch of irony, in case it were otherwise; or still 
more correctly : in case they would not consider 
the Apostle as the Apostle of the Lord for them; 
not to have recognized Paul, not to have received 
his teaching would be equivalent tq not having 
heard. Hence it is not correct to conclude from 
these words, that the Epistle was not written to 
Ephesus (see Introd. 35, 2). Nor does this 
phraseology render it necessary to accepta wider, 
partially unknown, circle of readers (HARLEss, 
Srrer, BuerK and others). The assumption of 
CALVIN is inadmissible: ‘It is credible, that 
when he labored in Ephesus, he was silent on 
these topics.” Nor is it at all necessary to do 
violence to the verb, and render it: jfirmiter reti- 
netis (PELAGIUS), intellexistis (ANSELM, GROTIUS 
and others). Thereference is simply to preach- 
ing, especially that of Paul; hence this is 
termed axo# (Rom. x. 16 f.). [See Romans, in 
loco, p. 8349.—R. | 

Of the dispensation of the grace of God 
[T7v oikovopiav tice xapetocg Tov Deov]. 

‘—Olkovopia here follows the close of chap. 
ii. with its olxodoug. There the building of “an 
habitation” is treated of, here the establishment 
of a household, a véwecy (StiER). See oni. 10. 
This is a matter belonging to God, or still more 
closely to ‘‘the grace of God.”” Hence itis to be 
regarded not as an apostolic function (PELAGIUS, 
AnsnLm, LurHer: office. [Hopce] and others), 
but asa Divine arrangement. It must also be 
remembered that we find here, not ydpoya, 
but ydpic. This ydpe¢ is then more closely de- 
fined: 

Which is given me to you-ward.—T7¢ 
dobecioncg pot, as in Rom. xii. 3; xv. 155 1 
Cor. iii. 10; Gal. ii. 9, with tiv 1 Cor. i. 4. 
Hence it is not to be understood of the Apostolic 
office exclusively; although the context here 
points to that (etc dua, asin Gal. ii. 8, ei¢ ra 
éHvy). Hic bua¢ marks the readers as the ob- 
ject about which the Apostle’s position and acti- 
vity was concerned, and is neither—vrép tudor, 
vestra causa (Morus), nor—éy dpiv, in vobis ( Vul- 
gate) or inter vos, but upon, towards you; as eic¢ 
judac, i. 19: hence it is not merely: with respect 
to you (RuncKerT). [‘¢To you-ward,” though 
now unusual, expresses very well the precise 
shade of meaning.—R. | 

Thus the apostolic office is described as a gift 
of God’s grace, yet not so imparted and conferred 
that a “dispensation” is not necessary in addi- 
tion, but so that the person himself (wor) is espe- 
cially prepared forit. Here we must include all 
that God had done for and in Paul, from child- 
hood on (Gal. i. 15), near and in Damascus (Acts 
ix. 1 ff; xxii. 3 ff.; xxvi. 12 ff.); in Jerusalem 
(Acts xxii. 21) and elsewhere (Gal. ii. 8; 1 Cor. 
xy. 8-10; 2 Cor. xii. 1-10). So Rurckery espe- 
cially. To regard this as merely munus apostoli- 
cum gratiose, immerito beneficio Divino creditum is 
too superficial. Nor can we in accordance with 
Col. i. 25: ‘‘the dispensation of God which was 
given to me for you,” explain it thus, that the 








administrative office of the Divine grace was 
committed to him (Ansrim, GRrorrus and others); 
here tT7c¢ doOectione belongs to yadpcroc, here 
the matter is regarded under a different aspect, 
and the context is different, since ‘“‘heard”’ is the 
governing verb, and the office is not heard. 
[This view of oixovouta is defended by Bante, 
Atrorp, Ex1icorr (HopeE mentions it, though 
he thinks it differs from his own merely in form). 
The only remaining question is respecting the 
genitive. It is obviously not that of the subject, 
but either that of the object, ‘the material with 
respect to which the dispensation was to be exer- 
cised”’ (AnrorD) or that of “the point of view” 
(Exn1corr). These scarcely differ here, but 
some such sense is favored by the passive verk 
éyvopicty (ver. 3 where the Ree. has éyvépice).— 


The method of communication. Vers. 8, 4. 

Ver. 3. That, 67, gives prominence to a 
particular part of what they have heard, the es- 
sential part of the dispensation of the grace of 
God. [Axrorp: ‘ Epexegesis of the fact implied 
in 7Kovcate TH olK., viz., of the fact that: as we 
say ‘how that.’” That is the literal render- 
ing, “how that” is a rather inelegant exegesis. 
SR 

By revelation was made known to me 
[kata adrokddAvpiv éyvopicly por).— 
The emphasis here rests on “by revelation,” 
since it comes first. As neither twa nor tiv is 
added, the reference is not to some particular 
event, definite in itself, but not more closely in- 
dicated (Acts ix. 1 ff., as OusmauseEn thinks, or 
Acts xxii. 21), nor to some occurrence definitely 
designated, but rather to the mode of making 
known. It is an adverbial qualification of éyve-: 
ptoO n=arexadigdn (ver. 5), or like Gal. i. 15, 
16. Kard denotes, as in kar’ dvépwrov (Rom. 
iii. 5 and frequently), xara ydow (Rom. iv. 4), 
a mode which obtains or prevails (WinER, p. 
875). [So Muyrr, Atrorp, Exuicorr, Hopes 
apparently.—R.] Even 0.’ aroxadtwewe (Gal. i. 
12) does not point to a single revelation (Srigr). 
[Comp. in loco. Huticorr says the allusion in 
the phrase as it occurs Gal. ii. 2 ‘‘is rather to the 
norma or rule, here to the manner.”—R.] Ut 
might be interpreted (according to Passow, sub 
voce, II. 8, p. 1598 b) like épyeo0ar xara Ojpay, to 
go hunting, or 2 Tim. i. 1: amdorodog kar’ émay- 
yehiav, apostle for the proclamation; indeed G. 
Hermann explains Gal. ii. 2: for the explana- 
tion, proclamation, presentation. But droxadv- 
qic is only what occurs to man from God, not 
what men have to impart to one another. The 
word jou, placed last, indicates that he treats of 
something which does not distinguish him per- 
sonally, but which belongs to his office: «« Reve- 
lation” and ‘‘apostles and prophets” are correla- 
tives; yvwpitew is the general making known, 
but droKdéAvwee denotes that by means of 
which the official personages thus endowed are 
immediately distinguished, by means of which 
the Apostles become prophets. See ver. 5 and 
Doctr. Notes on ii. 20. 

The mystery, 76 wvotrg7pcor, altogether 
indefinite, is, like i. 9, the decree of salvation 
and grace in Christ (Srrur), the renewing of hu- 
manity through Christ, especially moreover the 
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calling of the Gentiles (Auuiox1). To refer it to 
the latter exclusively (most commentators from 
Carysostom to Hartess, Meyer, SCHENKEL, 
Burex) is not admissible, even though ver. 6 
follows. 

[On the precise reference of the word ‘‘mystery” 
in this chapter. The great majority of commen- 
tators, including Hopex, Eapre, Aurorp, Evui- 
corr, accept the more restricted view just men- 
tioned, but admit the wider reference in ver. 4 
(and many in ver. 9). The reasons for so doing 
are quite strong: the purport of the mystery is 
set forth in ver. 6, the dispensation of grace 
spoken of is ‘‘to you-ward,” a leading thought 
of the Epistle has been this calling of the Gen- 
tiles to fellowship with the Jews. Nor can it be 
urged against this, that it presents a matter un- 
worthy of this designation and not at all myste- 
rious. TwoLucKk (Rom. xi. 25) thus classifies the 
meanings of our term: (1) ‘‘Such matters of fact, 
as are inaccessible to reason, and can only be 
known through revelation: (2) such matters as 
are patent facts, but the process of which cannot 
be entirely taken in by the reason.”” In the lat- 
ter sense, the calling of the Gentiles was a 
“mystery,” is so still in view of the separatism, 
which to the Gentile mind is in some aspects yet 
stronger. Evidently the indefinite reference, 
which leaves this special fact out of view, is in- 
admissible, while ver. 4 seems to require the 
wider meaning. Accordingly the alternating 
reference has been accepted to meet these re- 
quirements. To my mind it is unsatisfactory : 
(1.) It seems unlikely that a word should thus 
vary so speedily, when there is so little to mark 
a difference, (2.) The difficulty in construction 
is thus increased: the E. V. accepts a parenthe- 
sis so as to connect vers. 5, 6 with ‘‘mystery”’ 
in our verse, and thus leave the wider reference 
of ver. 4, undisturbed; but this is altogether ar- 
bitrary, since the relative clause (ver. 5) is to be 
joined directly with “mystery” (ver. 4) in ac- 
cordance with the common structural usages of 
the Apostle. (8.) Since then the grammatical 
connection is such, the purport of ‘“‘the mystery 
of Christ”? is set forth in ver. 6, and the 
alternating reference has lost its one great 
object, viz,, the extension of the meaning in 
ver. 4. 

It seems best then to accept Braune’s view, 
but with somewhat more definiteness in state- 
ment. ‘The mystery” throughout is one mys- 
tery, but in view of the universalism of the Epis- 
tle and the current of thought in this section, it 
here appears as complex, precisely as the notions 
of ‘‘enmity”’ and ‘‘ peace” in the preceding sec- 
tion: the mystery of redemption, whose centre 
is the Person of Christ, whose object and purport 
is Christ, taking that term as including the Body 
of which He is the Head, which He has redeemed, 
and in which the Gentiles are ‘‘ fellow-members” 
(cbocwua, ver. 6); the latter thought being the 
special reference throughout, though never to 
the exclusion of the wider thought, since ver. 6 
itself with its compounds of ovy compels us to 
think of the one inheritance, body and promise 
which the gospel presents. VAN OxnsTERZgE well 
remarks (LanGE’s Comm. 1 Tim. iii. 16, p. 47): 
«¢Paul knows one only great mystery,” the chief 
truth of which as revealed to us is the Person 





of Christ in its connection with the Body of 
Christ, as the passage in the Epistle to Timothy 
itself teaches, and as is not obscurely hinted in 
y. 82 of our Epistle. With this thought of union 
as the ruling one, no wonder the special refer- 
ence to the union of Jews and Gentiles comes in 
without in the least disturbing or excluding the 
more general one.—R. | 

As I have written afore in few words 
[ka0aco mpoéypawa év dAiyw.—The Eng- 
lish perfect brings out the force of the verb best, 
though it is not a literal rendering. The paren- 
thesis of the E. V. is altogether unnecessary, the 
linking of clauses by relatives being common in 
this Epistle-—R.] Kaé6dc indicates that Paul 
has written only as ‘it has been made known to 
him by revelation,” of course, from God. This 
the context demands (vers. 2,4). This writing 
has therefore great importance. The verb refers 
to what is written already. The phrase év 
ALYY, in brief—d.ia Bpayéwv (CuRysostom, Heb. 
xiii, 22); in Plato: dv’ oA‘ywr, as in 1 Pet. v. 12. 
The preposition is, at all events, local: in little 
space—ovurriuwc, Acts xxiv. 4; xxvi. 28 (é 
ddiyw se. ypdvw). Pauca tantum attigi, cum multa 
dict possent (WETSTEIN). Accordingly we must 
apply it to the whole Epistle up to this point; in 
comparison with the wealth of the truth revealed, 
its fulness, its wide-reaching, deep-moving effi- 
ciency, what he writes isto him always little and 
brief. He thus speaks in modesty respecting his 
writings, not as though the time for a more tho- 
rough treatise failed him (ScHENKEL). The re- 
ference is to such passages as i. 9 ff.; 17 ff.; ii. 
4 ff.; 11 ff, not to one passage especially,* as 
those expositors must hold, who limit ‘‘mystery.” 
Since he isspeaking of local precedence alone, not 
of temporal, ‘‘ written before” cannot be referred 
to a previous Epistle (Curysostom, Cavin: 
Serre omnium consensu) as mpoeipyxapev (Gal. i. 9), 
Tportyw, mposirov (Gal. v. 21), point to some- 
thing spoken at a previous time; so 2 Cor. xiii. 
2; 1 Thess. iii. 4; mpoeypddy Rom. xv. 4 must 
be understood of a prophetic writing with re- 
spect to the future. But Rom. iii. 9: mpoyra- 
odueba, a8 in the present instance, relates to 
what precedes, in the same Epistle. The expla- 
nation: paulo ante (THEODORET, CaLyvin, Estius 
and others) is incorrect. 

Ver. 4. In accordance with which, while 
reading, ye can perceive.—llpoc 6 divacbe 
—voyoac must at all events be joined together. 
IIpéc¢ with the accusative denotes the measure 

Rom. viii. 18) as well as the norm (2 Cor. v.10; 
al. ii, 14). Comp. Winer, p. 378. The rela- 
tive 6 refers to what was written briefly before, 
as the measure by which to reckon, on which to 
measure; hoc non refertur precise ad PAUCIS, sed 
ad totum noéma et rpdc notat analogiam ex ungue 
leonem (BrnGEL). Accordingly it is not to be 
applied merely to what was written before 
(MEYER: mpoéypaa), or to év dAlyp (STIR) ; nor 
is it — prout (JuRomE), nor — év @ (Korps), 
nor = é§ ov (Fuarr), since what precedes is 
neither the source or ground, but can only be 





* [ALForRD refers it to i.9 ff., Epix to ii, 13-22; Hopan and 
Exticort accept the wider reference. The last author refers 
ka0ws to the fact that the mystery was made known to the 
Apostle, not to the manner in which it was made known, but 
Braune's view seems preferable.—R. | 
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the measure. [Eapie prefers the sense “in re- 
ference to which,” but “in accordance with” 
is adopted by Atrorp, Exxicorr (whose note in 
loco on this preposition is a marvel of neatness 
and exactness) and others, favored by Hopaz, 
who adds: ‘*what he had written might be 
taken as the standard or evidence of his know- 
ledge.” —R. ] 

With dtvacGe (BENGEL: moderate et libcrali- 
ter positum verbum) Paul refers cautiously to the 
ability which can be affirmed of every one; of 
the willingness he says nothing, that” must come 
in afterwards. Modestly he points to what they 
can do, leaving to them the doing, neither com- 
manding nor demanding it. The subject is each 
and allin the Church. Atvac@e stands first 

_very properly, since it is the emphatic word. 
The conditio sine qua non is indeed dvayivdo- 
Kovtec, reading, while ye read; not attendentes 
(Cavin). Nor does he say: dxotovrec, hearing; 
he conceives of each one reading for himself. 
The present tense suggests repeated reading 
(Grorius). To the Greek reading [as the word 
indicates] was a second perception following the 
first perception of the author; to the Roman 
and German the immediate thought is of con- 
necting the letters and joining the words (legere, 
lesen). [The present participle here indicates 
an act contemporary with that of the perception: 
while reading.—R.] Nofoar is not exactly 
equivalent to ovmévac; they differ as do our 
“perceive”? and “understand.” Comp. Mark 
viii. 17; Trrrmann, Syn., I. p. 191. The read- 
ers perceive that which Paul understands. It is 
not a knowledge possible through reflection 
(RuEcKERT), but a kind of immediate percep- 
tion (iii. 20; Rom. i. 20; Heb. xi. 3; Matt. xv. 
1)* 

“a understanding in the 
Christ.—_T7v civeciv pov iv TO pvo- 
THPi® TOV Xpcortrov,—These words are to 
be taken together as the object of vojoa: (MEYER). 
Ybveowc used with copia (Col. i. 9), has a wAnpo- 
gopia (Col. ii. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 7), is vox media (1 
Cor. i. 19), and marks an especial knowing, that 
penetrates and commands its subject, as in the 
case of a master of the science (Jno. iii. 11). 
“The mystery of Christ” (Col. iv. 8) is the 
mystery, which has Christ for its object and 
purport; Christ Himself is the concrete Divine 
mystery. Col. i. 27 (Mnyrer, Srier).¢ It is 
evident that pvorypiov is not an absolute secret, 
since there is an ‘‘understanding ” with respect 
to it. Seei. 9. Burza: ‘ Optimo vero jure de se 
ista predicare apostolum, re ipsa cagnoscet, quisquis 
perspexerit, quam sublimiter et prorsus divine totum 
illud argumentum ab initio epistole pertractarit.” 
In the connection in which Paul writes, in virtue 


mystery of 





¥ (The aorist infinitive, according to DonaLpson (Grammar, 
@ 4277, 8) “describes a single act either as the completion or as 
the commencement of a continuity.” Hence ALrorD says 
that here “the act is regarded as one of a series, each of 
which, when it occurs, is sudden and transitory.” Comp. 
Exiicort in loco, who does not press the aorist here; and 
WINER, p. 313, where the idiomatic use of the aorist infini- 
tive after S¥vamar is mentioned. The view of Braune is in 
any case allowable,—R.] 

+ [So Atrorp, ExiicoTr and others. Wapre prefers to take 
the genitive as one of the object, but Braune does so, and yet 
reaches Meyer’s explanation. In any case “the mystery” 
here refers to the whole wonderful scheme or purpose of 
Redemption in Christ, of which He is Himself the centre. 


fee note on yer. 3.—R.] 


of his office and by writing labors in and for the 
Church two things are evident and properly 
placed together; that he urgently directs the 
Church to what is written as a standard for their 
judgment respecting him, as the Apostle, by 
whom it is said to them, and ascribes to them 
unconstrained ability and freedom for examina- 
tion. 

Hence the inferences drawn from this passage 
against the genuineness of the Epistle are inad- 
missible. It is not necessary that he should 
refer to his dabors among them, since his obveove 
is under discussion, and both the subject-mat- 
ter itself and his mode of treating it in this 
Epistle are well adapted to make them aware of 
this. 1 Cor. xiv. 87; 1 Jno. iv. 6. Comp. 
Introd. 35,2. [See Eapie on the reasons for 
professing such a knowledge of the mystery 
Meyer properly intimates that this verse is 
worthy of the Apostle (against Ds Wurrn, 
ScHWEGLER), and that an imitator would never 
have written it. In fact an imitator would have 
probably thought of it as De Werre does!—R. | 


Ver. 5. The period and persons concerned in the 
communication.—W hich, 6, refers to ‘‘the mys- 
tery of Christ” (ver. 4), not to ‘“‘the mystery ”’ 
(ver. 3); in which case we should have to regard 
what follows kafé¢ as a parenthesis (WxrsTEIN, 
[E. V.], and others). [Dr. Hoven seems dis- 
posed to regard ver. 4 as a parenthesis, but the 
relative forms a direct connection. The other 
construction is an attempt to avoid the difficulty 
which arises in taking ver. 6 as the purport of 
the ‘‘mystery of Christ.” —R.] 

In other generations.—The dative érépace 
yevedic, is a temporal qualification, which is 
of very common occurrence; see WinzER, p. 205. - 
So ii. 12; Matt. xii. 1: toi¢ o4fBaor; Luke xiii. 
14: 1@ caBBarw. The word yeved designates the 
lineage, the family, Matt. i. 1, 17; also in a 
spiritual sense, Matt xvii. 17; Mark ix. 19. 
Then a generation, Matt. xxiv. 34; Luke i. 48; 
xxi. 82; Phil. ii. 15; and also an age, Acts xiv. 
16; xv. 21; Luke i. 50; Col. i. 26 (ard ray aidvev 
kat Tov yeveov) ; here the temporal idea is the pro- 
minent one, only a shorter period of about 33 
years is meant. There is no ground for tak- 
ing it as— time, era (ScHENKEL); and still 
greater objection to retaining the meaning: line- 
age, and taking it as an ordinary dative, so that 
“the sons of men” is an epexegesis, which sets 
forth in concreto what is meant by the ‘‘ genera- 
tions” (Mzyer). The antithesis “now” de- 
mands a temporal definition here. Yet it must 
be noticed, that the word “generations” ig 
chosen on account of the various stages of re- 
velation to the patriarchs, Moses, David and the 
prophets. 

[Mryer, in his 4th edition, gives up his for- 
mer opinion, adopting the usual view of our 
word, mainly on the ground that viv requires an 
antithetical temporal qualification here. Still 
he correctly insists on the meaning ‘“ genera- 
tions,” over against ‘“‘times” or ‘ periods.” 
Hopags apparently inclines to the earlier view of 
Meyrer.—The word is used in the LXX. to trans- 
late the Hebrew word 113, which admits of the 
temporal signification, now generally attached te 
yeveaic in this passage. Exuicorr remarks 
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that in one case (Isa. xxiv. 22) even pyr” is thus 


rendered.—R. ] 

Was not made known, otk éyvuopioby. 
—This in distinction from dazoxadbgb7 is some- 
thing more general and indefinite. BrENGEL: 
Notificulio per REVELATIONEM (ver. 8) est fons 
nolificationis per preconium. REVELATIO est guid- 
dam specialius; NoTLFICATIO fit ad reliquos etiam 
auditores, REVELATIO tantwm ad prophetas. 

To the sons of men, joic vioic TOV 
av0p4nov,—Only here and in Mark iii. 28. 
Latissima appellalio, causam exprimens ignorantiz, 
ortum naturarum (BENGEL, who adds with over- 
nicety: de statu vetere loguitur idiotismo linguze he- 
braice). The antithesis is found in ‘His holy 
apostles and prophets,” which moreover com- 
pels us to give prominence to the ‘need of men 
born of men” (Harxxss), while év rvebuare sug- 
gests the lack of the regeneration, correlated to 
revelation (STIER); so that under the term 
DIN“33 we must include also the Old Testament 


mex. of God, such as Abraham (Gal. iii. 8), and 
even the prophets (Rom. ix. 24-29; xv. 9-12), 
whom JEeRomE would exclude. Buznern, how- 
ever, is incorrect, when he says: denotari pre- 
cipue PROPHETAS antiquos, v. g. Hzechielem, qui 


sxpe dicitur DIN-}3; thus he is described not as 


a prophet, but asa man born of men. [EADIE 
thinks the phrase was suggested by the word 
yeved. ‘*Sons succeeded fathers, and their sons 
succeeded them; so that by ‘sons of men’ is 
signified the successive band of contemporaries 
whose lives measured these fleeting yeveai.”— 
R. 
As it has been now revealed.—‘Q¢ con- 
trasts now (vvv) and formerly. On account of 
this Oc, we must take ov« éyvopicby as = ovy 
obrac éyvupiobn, ‘not thus made known,” and sup- 
ply here in thought: ‘through their words and 
works” (Curysostom). Comp. Doctr. Notes. It 
is only asserted that the knowledge of the mys- 
tery in former times is not to be regarded as at 
all equal to the knowledge which now exists; the 
latter is immeasurably deeper, richer, clearer 
than the former. It is incorrect to interpret oc 
as—while, and to infer that the mystery was 
not all known before (BuerK); that cannot be 
asserted. 

His holy apostles and prophets.—The 
Apostles are dy.ot, because they are Christians; 
Paul can have no hesitation in affirming of the 
Apostles, what he had already said of the whole 
Church (i. 1); of course a higher degree is in- 
volved here, especially since they, as well as the 
Old Testament prophets, who are called ‘ holy,” 
Luke i. 70; Acts ili. 21; 2 Pet. i, 21 (various 
reading), are termed “ prophets.” The Apostles 
also were of themselves naturally only ‘the 
sons of men,” but like the Christians a holy 
éxhoyy. ‘‘His,” according to the context (ver. 2), 
must be understood of God, and “apostles and 
prophets,” especially on account of the word 
“now,” must be interpreted as in ii. 20. It is 
incorrect to regard rol¢ dylow as qualified by 
what follows as an appositional phrase. [So 
Lacumann, Bispine]. 

In the Spirit, ¢v rvceb mars, isto be joined 
with the verb, and defines the modality of the 
revelation and its communication. It cannot be 


joined either with ‘‘ prophets’? (Curysostom)* 
or with “holy” (Mgrer), still less with what 
follows (ERAsmus). It is not however — dca row 
mvebuatoc, 1 Cor. ii. 10 (Lurner: durch den 
Geist), [E. V., Hopen, Exiicorr, Mryrr], but 
denotes the life-sphere, within which the revela- 
tion is accomplished: one must live in the Spirit 
to be a partaker in the revelation. Brnqet: 
cujus donum Novo Testamento reservatum ad Chris- 
tum glorificandum. The glory of the revelation 
and the importance of the Apostolic office so 
overpower Paul here, that he forgets himself 
altogether. : 

[OtsHausen: “It is certainly peculiar, that 
Paul here calls the Apostles, and consequently 
himself among them, ‘holy Apostles.’ Itis going 
too far when De Wette finds in this a sign of an 
unapostolic origin of the Epistle; but still the 
expression remains an unusual one. I account 
for it to myself thus—that Paul here conceives 
of the Apostles and Prophets, as a corporation 
(comp. iv. 11), and as such, in their official 
character, he gives them the predicate ayzoc, as 
he names believers, conceived as a whole, doz 
or #ytaouévot, but never an individual.” —R. ] 


Ver. 6. The purport of the mystery. That the 
Gentiles are (elvai ta €6v7).—The infini- 
tive, standing here in emphatic position, is ep- 
exegetical of wvorfpiov, ‘*mystery,’’ hence not to 
be joined with ‘‘revealed” (Fuarr), or with 
“made known,” nor is ei¢ 76 to be supplied; and 
it should not be taken as — yivecOm. [** A mys- 
tery is nota secret design, but a secret fact” 
(AtrorD); hence ‘‘are,” not ‘‘should be.” So 
most commentators.—R. | 

Fellow-heirs.—2 vy «Anpovéma, not as in 
Rom. viii. 17 (Xpcorov), but ‘of the saints” 
(ii. 19), the believing Israel. Comp. i. 14, 18; 
Gal. iii. 29. With the saints they are heirs of 
God (Rom. viii. 17), as His children. That is 
the highest privilege—Fellow-members [of 
the same body].—Kai ctoowma denotes, by 
means of a peculiarly formed word, the member- 
ship in that body, the Head of which is Christ 
(i. 23; ii. 12, 16).—Fellow-partakers of the 
promise, kai ovuuétoxa THO Emayyediag. 
[See Lextual Note ®.] This denotes participation 
in the promise (i. 13; ii. 12; Gal. iii. 14), the 
fulfilment of which is already begun, but by no 
means completed as yet; Baovdeia yap ExpyyeATrac 
Tapa Tov TarTpdc (HicummuN.). It refers neither in 
general to res or bona promissa, nor in particular 
to the Holy Ghost alone, as Buneut, [Havre] 
and Stier think, who find a reference to the 
Head, Christ, in ‘‘ fellow-members,”’ and to the 
Father in ‘“‘ fellow-heirs,” and thus to the Trinity 
as in iv. 4-6, 18, 21, 80; v. 1, 2, 18; 2 Cor. xiii. 
18. There is as little ground for this as there is 
indication of a climax (JERomE, Prxagtus, 
ScHENKEL: heir, possessor, partaker). For 
‘‘fellow-heir”? comprises the whole, on the 
ground of the relation to God as a Father, who 





* (This is a mistake borrowed from Dz Wrrrr. See AL- 
FORD in loco. This view of the connection is that of Koppr 
and HoLzHAusEN. It is admissible enough grammatically, 
but why define “ prophets” by so self-evident a qualification, 
or distinguish them thus from “apostles ;” for the adjective 
“holy” must then be limited to the latter term.—That the 
two terms “apostles” and “ prophets ” refer to the same per 
sons can scarcely be accepted; see on ii, 20.—R.] 
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has prepared an inheritance for His children; | 


the two added terms respect their relation among 
each other: the first arising from the relation 
of the community to which dependence attaches, 
the other springing directly from the personality 
regarded as self-inclusive; the first marks the 
membership in the Church, the relation to it, the 
second the independence of the individuals, their 
relation in and of itself. Hence it cannot be said, 
that what is already sufficiently expressed by the 
term ‘‘fellow-heir,” is repeated twiceafterwards, 
once figuratively and the second time literally 
(Meyer), or that Paul creatively rammaged in 
the language (Kaunis), or that the first term con- 
tains a personal and substantive reference (Har- 
Less), which is further indicated by the other 
two. [Exuicor1’s view resembles that of Braune, 
but is more clearly expressed: ‘‘The general fact 
of the ovvkAnpovoyia is re-asserted, both in its out- 
ward and inward relations. The Gentiles were fel- 
low-heirs with the believing Jews in the most unre- 
stricted sense: they belonged to the same corpo- 
rate body, the faithful; they shared to the full in 
thesame spiritual blessings: the émayyeAia.”’—R. | 

In Christ Jesus through the Gospel.— 
“‘In Christ Jesus,” defines ‘‘are”’ more closely 
and, like this, relates to all three of the preced- 
ing words. It cannot be joined with “promise” 
(Koprz, BaumearTsn-Crusius). Thus Paul in- 
dicates that all is communicated only in Him, 
the God-man. Hence ‘‘through the Gospel” is 
added, in order to point to the means by which 
_ that objectively given in Christ, already proffered 
and prepared, is brought to the individual, is 
presented for his subjective appropriation. Be- 
cause Paul is speaking of his office and calling, 
he must add this also. 


The ministry and unworthiness of the recipient ; 
vers. 7, 8a. 

Ver. 7. Whereof I became a minister 
[od EyevgOnv dtaKovoc).—* Whereof” re- 
fers to “Gospel” (Col. i. 23, 25).—Avadxnovos 
(Col. i. 7) is a synonym of irypérne (1 Cor. iv. 1; 
Matt. xxvi. 58; Mark xiv. 54, 65; Jno. vii. 32, 
45 f., ete.); and according to its etymology (da 
—xévic,* dust), like the latter (imd—épérye, 
rower), designates a servant of a lower order, 
while oixdévoyoc (1 Cor. iv. 1; Tit. i. 7; 1 Pet. iv. 
10) denotes one as related to the property, ovvep- 
yoo (1 Cor. iii. 9; 1 Thess. iii. 2), as related to 
the works of his Master, dovAog (vi. 6; Col. iv. 
Wee Rome by vi. 164 Cor. yiis 2h; Gal. i: 
10; Phil. i. 1), in his dependence on his Mas- 
ter, Aecroupyéc (Rom. xiii. 6; xv. 16) in his devo- 
tion. Itis incorrect to assert that dsdkovoc de- 
scribes the servant in his activity for the service, 
drepétne in that for his Master (Haruuss). [See 
Meyer and Exxicorr against Harness ].—’E y e- 
v#Onv marks more strongly than éyevduyv [ Ree. ] 
his becoming a seryant, refers to a development, 
even if not as (HcumENIUS (0idév yap éyo épyov 
Euov OvvEerogveyKa 77] xapivs ratty), RUECKERT and 
others think; that thought is found in the con- 
text, not in the word. 





* [According to BUTTMANN (Lexic. under the word dvaxrto- 
pos) this word is derived from dvdkw. or dupKw, to hasten. 
The Ionic form is éuyxcovos, and the @ is long. hence it is not 
a compound with éu¢. Myticorr refers to Benfey, Wurzel- 
lexicon for remoter difficulties.—R. ] 
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According to the gift of the grace of 
God [kata Tv dwpeadyv THO YapLTog TOb 
6¢0v].—Kara marks the fact that Paul’s becom- 
ing a minister of the Gospel had for its norm 
the grace of God. Awpeda (iv. 7; Rom. vy. 17), 
the single gift, like dépoy (ii. 8), marks the free 
present. ‘The grace of God” sets forth the 
nature, purport of the gift, [The genitive is 
one of apposition or identity; the grace was the 
gift.—R.] Lururr accordingly is incorrect: 
according to the gift out of grace, as if this were 
the source, the dispenser, while the gift itself 
was something else, such as the gift of tongues 
Keronete)s the Holy Ghost (A-Lapipz, Fratr). 

tis in accordance with the context to think of 
the Apostolic office [Hopen, Hapre]; but the 
grace of God, which Paul had received, prepared 
him for this; He cannot use for His service per- 
sons as they are. He must convert and trans- 
form them for this end (ii. 10). 

Which was given to me.—TIscHENDORF 
retains T7v doOcioav in spite of the Cod. Sin. 
[See Textual Note °. The received reading makes 
“given’’ agree with ‘gift;” the other with 
‘“‘orace,” the sense being the same in either 
case.—R.. ] 

According to the working of his power 
[kata tHv éEvépyetav THE Ovvdpeue 
av7Tov}|.—** According to the working” (i. 19) 
marks that the gift has been bestowed, not ac- 
cording to the receptivity of the recipient, but 
according to the efficiency of the Giver. [This 
prepositional clause depends on ri¢ dobeloxe poz, 
defining the mode of giving. This justifies the 
seeming tautology: “the gift given to me.” 
Meryer, whom Hxuziicort cites in favor of con- 
necting the phrase with the leading verb, now 
adopts this simpler view. Dr. Hopan accepts: 
without remark the incorrect rendering of the 
BE. V., which, not content with the instrumental 
sense it imposes so frequently on év, here gives 
ka7a@ the same sense: by.—R.] ‘‘Of His power” 
gives prominence to God’s power, and throws 
Paul’s person into the back-ground; yet recalls 
the fact, as he himself does in ver. 8, that it is 
precisely the persecutor who has become an 
Apostle, the narrow-minded, proud Pharisee who 
has been transformed into the most large-hearted 
and humble servant of the Gospel to the Gen- 
tiles (Stier). Canvin: Jn hoe dono predicat Det 
potentiam, ac si diceret: nolite respicere, quid sim 
meritus, guia dominus ultro mihi sua liberalitate hoe 
contulit, ut sim apostolus gentium, non mea, digni- 
tate, sed ejus gratia. Nolite etiam respicere qualis 
fuerim; nam domini est, homines nihili extoliere. 
Hee est potentix ejus efficacia, ex nihilo grande ali- 
quid efficere 


Ver. 8. To me, who am less than the 
least, éuoi TG EAaYLoTOTEpwH.—The pro- 
noun in the dative stands first, somewhat remark- 
ably; we might rather expect: airy 7 yxaprc 
£0609 TG ehaylororépw wavTov, this very grace is 
grace to less than the least of all. But the pro- 
noun refers to ver. 1, and must be joined with 
it. It is scarcely possible that after the gram- 
matical and logical conclusion of the sentence 
begun in ver. 1 (ver. 7: r¢ dwwdpewce avrov) an- 
other entirely new sentence should begin in ver. 
8, only to introduce a parenthetical thought, es- 
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pecially as the sentenc: closes with ver. 12, be- 
yond which the supposed parenthesis must be 
continued. [The objections to this view of the 
connection will be found in my note at the close 
of ver. 1. Dr. Braune’s difficulty suggested 
above is not so singular in a writer like Paul as 
the resumption by means of a dative. As re- 
gards the logical connection, Exuicorr remarks: 
“No addition was required to the former period ; 
the great Apostle however so truly, so earnestly 
felt his own weakness and nothingness (2 Cor. 
xii. 11), that the mention of God’s grace towards 
him awakens within, by the forcible contrast it 
suggests, not only the remembrance of his former 
persecutions of the Church (1 Cor. xv. 9, 10), 
but of his own sinful nature (1 Tim. i. 15) and 
unworthiness for so high an office.” The transi- 
tion always seems natural to one who is familiar 
with Paul’s modes of thought.—R. ] 

Strick attempts to transfer the double compa- 
rative into the German: dem Gerinsteren. Brun- 
GEL: Notio nominis PauLUS cumulata per compa- 
rativum superlativo superiorem ; quo se sanctis viz 
accenset ; elegantissima modestia. A similar double 
comparative is found in 8 Jno. 4: peCorépav. 
Comp. Winer, p. 67, where he compares the 
Latin minimissimus, pessimissimus. [To this we 
may add excelsior, now almost naturalized in 
English ; a word constructed precisely like Paul’s 
double comparative. The rendering of the E. V. 
cannot be improved.—R.] Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 9: 
éAdyotoc TOv drooréAwy. Here he cannot suffi- 
ciently express himself; here he speaks of the 
service of the Gospel in general. Accordingly 
he adds: 

Of allsaints, Tdvrov ayitoy, t. e. Chris- 
tians; he does not say of ‘ Apostles,” nor yet 
‘‘of men,” two interpretations, the latter of 
which is designed to exclude angels, without any 
ground. According to Phil. iii. 6; 1 Tim. i. 13, 
Paul’s persecution of the Church of Christ is 
the strongest expression of sin in him, so that, 
according to the context, compared with all 
Christians, he regards himself as the most un- 
worthy, because he is conscious of his sin and 
guilt, feeling that since God’s grace has helped 
him, there is no one whom it cannot and may not 
help. 

Was this grace given, 23607 7 ydpic 
avrTn.—This is the grace which lies at the 
foundation of his vocation as Apostle (Srimr), 
not the Apostolic office itself (RuzcKsrtr).— 
Airy, “this,” points forward to what follows, 
which sets forth wherein this grace consists. 
What he has set forth in ver. 6 as the purport of 
the mystery, as the mission of the Apostles in 
general, he now represents as that which is com- 
mitted to him. There is not therefore here a 
parenthesis and exclamation of joy: “to me 
less than the least, is this grace given!” so that 
what follows is to be joined with ‘ gift,” ver. 7 
(Harusss) ; for vers. 2-12 do not form an inter- 
polation, but the sentence begun in ver. 1 is en- 
tirely broken off, and airy does not refer to what 
precedes, nor is ii. 6 to be compared with this 
construction. 


The magnitude of the mission ; vers. 8 b, 9. 
Ver. 8 6. To preach tothe Gentiles [Tote 
t@veotv cbayyedAioac@at—** An explana- 
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tory and partly appositional clause,” Enxicorr. 
—R.] The infinitive here sets forth the mission 
of the gift of grace, as in ver. 6 it indicated the 
purport of the mystery. See Winer, p. 248. 
The dative, which in accordance with the con- 
text stands first for emphasis, is a more difficult 
reading than if év were inserted, 2s in Gal. i. 16. 
[See Textual Note %.] Yet to Paul was com- 
mitted the task of preaching to the Gentiles 
(Gal. 1.9163 11.8; 1 Tim. il. 7; Acts) ix: 15; 
xxli, 21; xxvi. 17), not merely among the Gen- 
tiles ; he should do what he could, the completed 
solution of the problem belongs to God. 

The unsearchable riches of Christ, ro 
aveétyviaorov mAovTog TOW Xplortod. 
—THeovoRET is excellent: xal mO¢ Kypbrrece, 
eimep 0 TAovTog avegcyviaoroc¢; Tovto yap avro, 
ono, KypoTTa, bre avegtyviaoroc. Rom. xi. 82. 
‘“‘Of Christ ”’ is not an abbreviated form for the 
grace, the goodness of Christ, but refers rather 
to the fulness of the glory (Harumss). [ALForD: 
«‘The fulness of wisdom, righteousness, sancti- 
fication and redemption—all centred and sum- 
med up in Him.”—R.] Bucrr: Jam evangeli- 
um exponit investigabiles divitias Christi, non illas 
quidem, quas nemo nostrum percipere potest, sic enim 
frustra predicaretur nobis evangelium; sed quod 
quisque pro modulo dono suo tantum percipiat opum 
caelestium, quantum ad salutem, consequendam satis — 
est. There is ever indeed an immeasurable re- 
mainder, and poor needy souls seek in vain to 
exhaust it (Berlenburger Bible). Comp. ver. 19; 
1 Cor. xiii. 9-12, [Exhaustless ‘“ both in its na- 
ture, extent and application” (Enuicorr).—R. ] 


Ver. 9. And to make all see, kal ¢ari- 
oat wavtac.—This adds to ‘‘preach,” a fur- 
ther task of the Apostle, which is accomplished 
by means of the preaching of the gospel; what 
the gospel can do (2 Cor. iv. 4: rdv dwricuov tod 
evayyedtov) this the evangelizing Apostle effects, 
whose word enlightens as a ‘‘ word of prophecy,”’ 
which is a “light shining inadark place” (2 Pet. 
i. 19). He is bidden ‘to open their eyes, and to 
turn them from darkness to light” (Acts xxvi. 
18): “Seeti, 183" Heb.vyi 45" 3082)" Pax cxixe 
130. The object is “all,” which according to 
the context, means the Gentiles hearing him; 
there is no reference to the Jews (Prnaaius, Har- 
LESS, STIER), since mdvrac, “all,” following the 
emphatic toic éOveow (ver. 8) cannot receive any 
emphasis. Since, however, no such accusative as 
“eyes” is added, the verb ‘“‘enlighten’’ refers 
to the whole man, spirit, heart, conscience, not 
merely to the perceptive faculty (ScHENKEL), 
nor is it = docere (BuncEL). It is more than 
‘“‘make known,” almost equivalent to amoxdAviuc, 
revelation (StreR).* As to what he enlightens 
the Gentiles then follows: 

What is the dispensation of the mys- 
tery, Tic 7 OLKOVOmia TOV wvOTHpPLoV.— 
See on i. 9,10. The “mystery” here is not 
merely the’calling of the Gentiles (ver. 6), but as 
in ii. 3; here ‘‘the actual accomplishment of the 
plan hitherto formed in secret” (St1ER) is treated 
of. [Hopas favors the same view. Euxuicorr: 





*[ALrorD: “Not merely externally to teach, referred ta 
his work —but internally to enlighten the hearers, referred ta 
their apprehension.” HoneE takes the verb as equivalent te 
“teach ;” EApig is much better.—R.} 
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“The dispensation (arrangement, regulation) 
of the mystery (the union of Jews and Gentiles 
in Christ, ver. 6), which was to be humbly traced 
and acknowledged in the fact. of its having se- 
cretly existed in the primal counsels of God, 
and now having been revealed to the heavenly 
powers by means of the Church.” So Meynr, 
AtrorpD and most. See on ver. 8, however. 
—R.] 

Which from the beginning of the world 
hath been hid in God who created all 
things [rov amwokexpumévov ard Tov 
aidvov év TO O86 76 Ta ThYTAEA KTi- 
oavTt|].—Tov arokekpvpévor is like oeor- 
ynuévov, Rom. xvi. 25; comp. 1 Cor. ii. 7; Col. 
i, 26. It has been hid a76 TOY aidvonv 
(Col. i. 26; = dm’ alévoc, Luke i. 70; Acts iii. 
21: é« Tot aivoc, Jno. ix. 32), since the ages, from 
the beginning of thesame; since there were men 
and angels, it has been revealed to none of them; 
before that there was no one, from whom it could 
be hid (Meyer). It was concealed ‘in God who 
created all things.” Thus God is marked as the 
Creator of the universe with all that therein is, 
of heaven and earth. Benenn: Antitheton ad 
creaturas, etiam excellentissimas, ver. 10. Thereis 
no ground for limiting ‘all things,” and refer- 
ring it either to the moraé creation* (Catvin, 
Grortivs, Morus, and others), which is forbid- 
den both by the meaning of the word and by the 
aorist (xricac), or to the moral world (Hotzmau- 
sen). Evidently, however, Redemption and 
creation are thus placed in relation and con- 
nection with each other; Brnaurt takes the lat- 
ter as fundamentum omnis rehiquie ceconomizx, pro 
protestate Dei universali liberrime dispensate ; 
Srrer regards the former as fundamentum cre- 
ationis rerum omnium, even of angels. We can 
and must join together Creation and Redemption, 
as decrees, dare not separate them, even though 
the act of creation self-evidently precedes the act 
of Redemption and the acts of revelation, and is 
ordered with a view to these. 

[The only question that arises in regard to this 
passage is this, Why is the creation introduced 
in this connection? Hope deems it a mere ex- 
pression of reverence, but this is unsatisfactory. 
Autrorp thinks the fact here expressed “involves 
His perfect right to adjust all things as He will,” 
thus the concealment is justified (so RuzcKrrt). 
To this Meymr properly objects, that there isno 
logical connection of this kind, and Exurcorr 
says: ‘A reference to God’s omniscience would 
more suitably have justified the concealment.” 
OLSHAUSEN’s view, that Redemption is itself a 
creative act seems equally irrelevant. It is either 
added to enhance the idea of God’s omnipotence 
(ExLicorr), or better with Mryer, Havin, and 
others, to indicate that God in creating the world 
included in His purpose and arrangement that 
development which forms the purport of the mys- 
tery.—R. ] 


The end with a glance at the final cause and also 
at the present; vers. 10-12. 

Ver. 10. To the intent that now, etc.— 
Upon what iva depends will be best determined 
after the whole verse has been explained. I'v o- 


* (The correct reading takes away the only support which 
this view could have from text or context.—K.] 
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pto0% vvy is the order in the Greek, hence the 
former word is emphatic and corresponds with 
‘hath been hid,” just as “now” does with 
‘from the beginning.” Comp. Winer, p. 269. 
[We might render: “In order that there might 
be made known now,” (the last word having a 
secondary emphasis).—R. ] 

Unto the principalities and powers, 
Taig a4pyaic Kat Taic éEovoiarc.—Thus 
the objects, to which it is made known, are 
marked as of importance. Seei. 21. [The re- 
petition of the article adds solemnity without dis- 
tinguishing two classes.—R. ] 

In the heavenly places, év roic érov- 


‘pavtotcg, describes them more closely as to lo- 


cality (comp. i. 8); hence they are not earthly 
and human, either heathen priests, Jewish rulers 
or Christian church authorities, but angels, and 
good angels, who desire to look into these things 
(1 Pet. i. 12). Catvin: Quid enim egregium de 
evangelio predicaret apostolus aut de gentium voca- 
tione, si nune primum diabolus innotuisse dicerct ? 
The context does not permit us to apply the 
terms to bad angels (AMBROSIASTER), nor even to 
consider them as included (BENGEL, OLSHAUSEN, 
Hormann, Schriftbeweis, I. p. 361 f., BhuEx), since 
it treats of a designed making known of the wis- 
dom of God to His praise.* That Paul did not 
concisely say ‘‘angels,” arises from the fact that 
here, as in i. 21, he wishes to give prominence to. 
their power and elevation, here to glorify the 
Church, as there to glorify Christ, hence the 
agency of angels in the world of nations is not 
indicated (Hormann). In order to mark that a 
cosmical relation is under discussion here asin i. 
10, the ‘‘ powers” are termed év roic érov- 
paviorg. This added phrase is so joined with 
‘principalities and powers” as to form a single 
conception; hence does not indicate the modality 
of the verb ‘‘made known” (Marruizs). This 
is done by the next phrase. 

Through the church, d:a tr7¢ ExKkAn- 
ciac.—This is the theatre of the glory of God, 
of the Divine works (BeNnGeL), see 1 Cor. iv. 9. 
It is a communion in heaven and on earth, the 
militant and triumphant church, and as such an 
object of interest to the good angels (Matth. xviii. 
10; Luke xv. 7, 10; 1 Cor. xi. 10; Heb. i. 14). 
Luraerrenders: an die Gemeinde, on the church, 
which does not accurately present the means em- 
ployed, as it makes of the church only an object 
of observation or a place of instruction, while the 
preposition dd presents it as an instructress, 
who makes known, not in words indeed, but by 
acts, conduct and character. 

The manifold wisdom of God, 7 roAv- 
molktraog cogia Tov Ge0v.—lloixiAog occurs 
with vdcocc, Matth. iv. 24; Mark i. 84; Luke iv. 
40, with érOvuiacc 2 Tim. iii. 6, with 7dovaic Tit. 
iii. 8, with duvdyeoe Heb. ii. 4, with didayaic Heb. 
xiii. 9, with recpacuoic Jas. i. 2: 1 Pet. i. 6, with 
yapitoc 1 Pet. iv. 10; iii. 7 (various reading) and 
means ‘‘various;” so that the special word 7 0- 
AvroiktdAoc, occurring only here means mul- 
tifarious, strengthening the idea of ‘‘ manifold.” 
Accordingly it cannot be = very wise (Kopps), 





* [A reference to both classes is excluded “ not so much by 
év Tots érovpaviots, as by the general tenor of the passage; 
evil angels more naturally recognize the power, good angeli 
the wisdom of God” (ELLIcoTT).—R.] 
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nor mean merely the wisdom which adjusts the 
antagonism between law and grace (HARwEss), 
but it refers ‘‘ to those wondrous ways operating 
on the Church” of that God ‘“‘who imparts re- 
conciliation and actually edifies the church” (so 
Srrer, who incorrectly limits it to the Holy 
Ghost), to the different treatment of different 
men, the various means He employs, so that He 
is ‘to each eternally another and yet to each 
eternally the same” (Lavarer). Rom. xi. 33, 
84. The ‘‘ wisdom” is indeed one, it is only its 
manifestation that is so manifold (ANSELM); cer- 
tainly it is not that of Gnosticism (Baur). What 
is said of the Old Testament in Heb. i. 1 (‘‘sun- 
dry times and divers mannners”’) is frue in 
the highest degree of the New Testament eco- 
nomy. 

[Atrorp: ‘It is all one in sublime unity of 
truth and purpose: but cannot be apprehended 
by finite minds in this its unity, and therefore is 
by Him variously portioned out to each finite 
race and finite capacity of individuals—so that 
the Church isa mirror of God’s wisdom—chro- 
matic, so tuspeak, with the rainbow colors of 
that light which in itself is one and undivided.” 
Exzicotr: ‘The variety of the Divine counsels, 
which nevertheless all mysteriously co-operated 
toward a single end—the call of the Gentiles, and 
salvation of mankind by faith in Jesus Christ.” 
“That the holy angels are capable of a specific 
increase of knowledge, and of a deepening in- 
sight into God’s wisdom, seems from this passage 
clear and incontrovertible.””—R. | 
- It is evident then that this clause of design de- 
pends with its ¢v'a on the clause: ‘What is 
the dispensation of the mystery.’’ The arrange- 
ment, management and guidance of this edifice 
(oixov véuerv) is of precisely that kind (ric), so 
planned, that (‘va) through the church as a col- 
lection of believing saints out of every land and 
condition the wisdom of God should in continued 
acts become perceptible and manifest to the par- 
ticipant and active angelic world in the most 
multifarious. manner; that is the purpose of the 
‘‘dispensation of the mystery, which from the 
beginning hath been hid in God who created all 
things.” The mystery has not been hid from 
the ages, in order that God’s wisdom might be 
revealed later (Mryrer, Scuenket, [Eapir] 
Birex), nor has God created all things, that this 
might be made known through the Church (Har- 
LESS); this purpose and design does not form a 
closer definition of ‘‘mystery” nor of “God,” 
but of His ‘‘economy.” Nor is the ground of 
this purpose found in the task set before the 
Apostle Paul (Stier), his preaching and enlight- 
ening, but in that which he has to preach and 
about which he has to enlighten, which remains 
after him and his labor, upon which he entered 
as fellow-laborer; hence in the economy of God 
itself. 

[This view of Braune is certainly plausible, 
but it is not preferable to that which he men- 
tions last, viz., that this verse is joined with the 
“preaching” and “enlightening” of vers. 8, 9 
(so OusHausEN, DE Wertz, Hormann, Hopes, 
Exvuicorr, ALtrorD, who however thinks the re- 
ference is to édd0y, if one word must be singled 
out). The objection that this ascribes too much 
to Paul’s own preaching (Meyer) is scarcely 


valid in view of the current of thought and the 
fact that the ‘‘manifold wisdom” did manifest 
itself through the preaching of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles. OtsHausen: ‘‘ Paul contrasts the 
greatness of his vocation with his personal no- 
thingness, and he therefore traces the design of 
his mission through different steps. First, he 
says, he had to preach to the heathen; then to 
enlighten all concerning the mystery; and both, 
in order to manifest even to angels the infinite 
wisdom of God.” —To take iva as echatic is al- 
together inadmissible. The connection with 
‘“ereated ” is accepted by some who adopt the 
longer reading and refer this then to the moral 
creation. Haruess however adopts the same 
connection in a supralapsarian sense. As this 
is the only passage in the New Testament which 
can be made to assert this view, it may be here 
remarked: (1.) This is singular and involves a 
theory of creation which, however logical, be- 
somes too terrific to be admitted on the strength 
of a doubtful exegesis. (2.) It joins a marked 
final clause to a participle which depends on an- 
other participle which depends on an infinitive 
which depends on aleadingverb. (8.) The pre- 
sent manifestation is the end of a present opera- 
tion, viz., the preaching and making known. 
(4.) The end of creation is distinctly stated in 
Col. i. 16 to be the personal Christ: ¢eic avrév, 
“unto Him,” as causa finalis, “all things were 
created.”’—R. ] 


Ver. 11. According to the eternal pur- 
pose, kata mpéfeorv THY aidrvor, evi- 
dently defines ‘‘might be made known,” not 
“manifold” (ANSELM), nor “wisdom” (Koprz), 
certainly not vers. 3 and 5 (Fuarr). The making 
known takes place according to the purpose 
‘‘before the foundation of the world” (i. 3). The 
genitive marks the relation to the ages, that this 
purpose will be retained during these, will re- 
main in force and regulate them. Col. i. 20: 
aia tov otavpov, 2 Cor. xi. 26: kivduvos mo- 
Tau@v are similar; see WinuR, p. 176. [At- 
rorp: ‘The genitive is apparently one of time, 
as when we say it has been an opinion of years :” 
‘The duration all that time giving the aidvec 
a kind of possession. If so, the sense is best 
given in English by ‘eternal,’ asin E. V.” Et- 
LicoTT: ‘*The purpose which pertained to, ex- 
isted in, was determined on in the ages.” Two 
things we may hold fast to: (1.) The general cor- 
rectness of the rendering ‘eternal.’ (2.) The 
utter groundlessness of any Gnostic reference. 
—R.] 

Which he wrought in Christ Jesus.— 
‘Hy éroinoeyv refers of course to mpdbecwv, not 
to oogia (LUTHER: which He has shown), nor to 
éxxAgoia (HRASMUS): IIpd6eovv roveiv means either 
to form a purpose (Rev. xvii. 17; yvdunv roceiv, 
Mark xv. 1: ovuBobdrov movly), or to execute one. 
The context points to the carrying out, whichis 
however just begun: the mystery has already 
become clear in the gospel, it is no longer as be- 
fore, and ver. 12, with its emphatic ‘‘we have,” 
gives prominence to the present time. Hence it 
is incorrect to render: ‘* which He purposed ” 
(Catvin, Rueckert, Hariess, Hormann, Schrift- 
beweis, 1, p. 280); in that case we would find the 
verb in the middle voice (éocfoato), which is 
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used in a periphrasis like this (Winmr, p. 240).* 
To combine the two (Stier) is altogether im- 
proper; we must choose one or the other.— 
“In” denotes, that outside of Him who existed 
before all (Xpto7@) and has now become in- 
carnate (Iyoo%d) and without Him God’s pur- 
pose is not accomplished. 

The added: Our Lord, 76 kvplo 7udr, 
pointing to the time of His appearing, is added 
on account of the éxxAyoia, the 74», whose 
Head and Lord is Jesus the Christ. [ALForp is 
forced by his view of the verb to apply the whole 
to Christ in His pre-existence, which is very un- 
usual.—R.] It is now explicable why the an- 
gels through such a church obtain wider know- 
ledge of God’s wisdom. At the same time the 
phrase introduces what follows. 


Ver. 12. In whom we have, év » éyo- 
pev.—[The relative has here a slightly demon- 
strative and explanatory force (Mzyrr, Exur- 
cott).—R.] Here ‘‘we” evidently means those 
who are really in Him; our fellowship with Him 
is the fundamental thought. For the gifts which 
are afterwards mentioned, do not inhere in Him, 
as do Truth, Love, Life, but are states of mind 
resulting from fellowship with Him or ripened 
relations. : 

Our boldness and our access in confi- 
dence [r7v Tappyciay kal THY Tpoca- 
yoyhyv tv wermotOgoes, See Textual Note 18. ] 
—On the first term see my remarks on Jno. ii. 
28, Lanau’s Comm., p. 82. Itis used by Paul 
besides in vi. 19; Col. ii. 15; Phil. i. 20; 2 Cor. 
iii. 12; vii. 4; 1 Tim. iii. 13; Philem. 8; and 
is found in Heb. iii. 6; iv. 16; x. 19,35. Here 
it means the free, joyous spirit of the redeemed, 
and must not be limited either to libertas dicendi 
(VATABLE), or to prayer (BeneeL). Kal ray 
Tpocayoyny év weTvTolOHoel, “our access 
in confidence,” forms a single conception; the 
last term is not to be joined with ‘‘boldness;” 
for that does not require as a closer definition 
what it has essentially in itself. ‘ Access” (ii. 
18) however requires it, since this may be fee- 
ple, timid, anxious, uncertain of acceptance. 





al eadieg supports the sense: “constituted,” urging that 
Paul would have used a more definite verb to express the 
idea of executing the purpose, and further that the aorist 
seems to point back to a definite act of origination, while the 
perfect would better express the continued execution. The 
latter remark has some force, but does not outweigh the ar- 
guments supporting the other sense: (1) That the name of 
© Jesus,” the historical Saviour, follows immediate'y ; (2) 
that the next verse is an explanatory confirmation of the ac- 
complished, not the purposed design (MzyeR). It may be 
added that this meaning is more common in the New Testa- 
ment (ii. 3; Matth. xxi. 31; John vi. 38; 1 Thess. vy. 24 and 
elsewhere) than the other, which occurs only in Mark xy. |; 
Rey. xvii. 17 (not Acts xvii. 17, as Braune has it in the Ger- 
man, repeating a typographical error, which has been allowed 
to remain in several editions of Meyer). Notwithstanding 
Winer’s distinction, in neither case do we find the middle. 
Euurcorr properly renders the verb: wrought, instead of 
using the too definite “fulfilled.” In support of Braune’s 
view, the following names may be mentioned: THEoporRnr, 
Grotius, OLsHAusEN, De Werte, Meyer, ConyBEARE, ELLI- 
corr, Hopes, Bapie.—R.] . 4 

+([Dr. Braune there refers to the mistaken conception of 
the term arising from one of those etymological jumbles so 
common in all languages. The sense is Freimiithigkeit ; Lu- 
ther however rendered it Freydigkeit, Freidigkeit (derived 
from frei, free). This was soon confounded with Freudig- 
kett, freudig, joyful); a sense which has influenced English 
commentators as well. The joyous element is present indeed, 
but not so prominent as this mistake has made it.—R.] 

{| EHuucorz clings to the transitive meaning here also, 


The “confidence ” (reroifyouc, only in Phil. iii. 
4; 2 Cor. i, 15; iii 4; vill! 22; x. 2), which 
expresses itself after the boldness (comp. Rom. 
viii. 88, 89 with 31-37), is the childlike confi- 
dence in which the subject of grace approaches 
God. The phrase, therefore, is not to be joined 
with “we have” (Muyger, Scuunxut). [The 
latter view of the connection is adopted by Euur- 
cotr and Atrorp. While the other is admissible, 
there seems to be a gain in thought from joining 
it with the verb; see below.—R. ] 

Through our faith in Him [dca tHE 
mtotewco avrov].—The preposition marks 
that by means of which the fellowship we have 
with Him is brought about, and is a closer defi- 
nition of éyouer, “we have.” Tae riotewe 
avtowv (only in iv. 18) like Rom. iii. 22, Gal. 
ill. 22, means faith on Him, viz., on Him, in whom 
‘we have,” efc., on ‘“‘Christ Jesus our Lord” 
(ver. 11). This faith is the subjective means of 
the union and the continued fellowship ( Rom. 
yv. 1, 2). [Exutcorr taking ‘in confidence” as a 
predication of manner defining the tone and 
frame of mind in which the “access” is enjoyed 
and realized, makes the following distinctions 
between the three qualifying phrases: ‘in 
whom” makes the objective ground of the pos- 
session, ‘‘ through our faith in Him” the subjec- 
tive medium by which, and ‘‘in confidence” thy 
subjective state im which it is apprehended. 
Eavir: ‘* That faith whose object is Jesus is the: 
means to all who are Christ’s, first, of ‘boldness,’ 
for their belief in the Divine Mediator gives them 
courage; secondly of ‘access,’ for their realization 
of His glorified humanity warrants and enables 
them to approach the throne of grace; and 
thirdly these blessings are possessed ‘in confi- 
dence,’ for they feel that for Christ’s sake their 
persons and services will be accepted by the: 
Father.” —R. | 


Ver. 18. Conclusion. WhereforeI beseec!s 
640 aitovuas:—Thig refers to ver. 12 ( ‘wo 
have our boldness and our access” ); he proves 
this in petition, of course, to God. [ See below 
however.] The middle voice, upon which how- 
ever too great stress must not be laid (Col. i. 93 
Jas. i. 6), denotes the praying for himself 

[ The reference seems rather to be to the whole 
piragraph: ‘Since I am the appointed minister 
of so great a matter” (Aurorp ; so Havin, Evui- 
corr and now Muyrer). ‘The other view is 
perfectly grammatical, but joins this verse to a 
secondary thought, while the wider reference 
brings us back, as if the steps were being re- 
traced, to ver. 1: ‘‘the prisoner of Jesus Christ 
in behalf of you Gentiles,” the next verse pass- 
ing further back to “‘for this cause.”’—R. ] 

Not to faint, u7 éyxaxeiv.—{ Dr. Braune’s 
rendering is: Ll pray (God) not to become dis- 
pirited, ¢. ¢., that I become not dispirited; others 
I pray (God) that you faint not; while most ac- 
cept the view which supplies duac as the object 
of the verb and the subject of the infinitive: 





though admitting some uncertainty in regard to it. The 
union with ‘boldness ” requires the transitive sense. ‘“ We 
may confidently say, that so important an objective truth as 
our introduction to Gud by Christ would never have been thus 
coupled to « mere subjective quality in ourselves” (ALFORD), 
Still it is not so purely subjective as ‘‘ boldness.”—R. } 
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‘“‘I beseech you not to faint.” See below.—R. ] 
The subject according to the context, especially 
‘in my tribulations,” is the Apostle. It is pre- 
cisely the result of his prayer to God and his 
intercourse with Him that he is courageous and 
in high-hearted joy even in tribulations.—In 
my tribulations for you [ év raic OAipeciv 
pov vrép budv |.—The word OAlpcec deti- 
nitely shows that the subject is the Apostle ; so 
does the expression }7ép bu Gv, which is to be 
closely joined with OAipeociv pov. Accord- 
ingly Paul does not ask the readers not to faint 

Vulgate, Lurupr, Meyer, Burk, and many 
others ), but prays to God for himself. 

[ This view of the verse is supported by such 
able commentators as BeneuL, Rueckert, Har- 
nEss (who however altogether unwarrantably 
joinsimép budv withaitrovmat) OLSHAUSEN, 
TurnER, BAUMGARTEN-CRUSIUS, and is favored by 
the Syriac version, TazoporeET and Jerome. Still 
the majority of commentators from Curysostom to 
the latest English expositors, reject it. With good 
-reason too, for (1. ) it seems unpauline to insert 
‘such a prayer here; he rejoiced in suffering (Col. 
i, 29) and gloried in infirmity (2 Cor. xi. 80), 
,and was speaking of high privilege little likely 
‘to suggest faint-heartedness in himself. (2.) The 
next clause presents, a motive (Mryrr), which 
is irrelevant if the prayer is for himself. (3.) 
Notwithstanding Braune’s remark, ov would be 
‘superfluous in that case. (4.) Grammatically it 
is far simpler to supply tuac as the object of the 
finite verb and the subject of the infinitive, than 
to supply Gedy as the object and then éyé as sub- 
_Jject-accusative; two words necessary to define 
the thought would scarcely be omitted, and the 
view we oppose necessarily requires two different 
words. If, as is natural, only one is to be sup- 
‘plied, that one must be tuwac.— Ev therefore 
denotes the spherein which the faint-heartedness 
of the Ephesians might possibly be shown ( Extr- 
‘corr ); the article is not necessary before br ép, 
since the close connection of thought is similar 
to that in ver. 1: ‘prisoner for you Gentiles.” — 


R. J 


| ouov).—U ree put for aitevec by the attrac- 
tion dd6fa budv ( Wrver, pp. 157, 505) The 
tribulations of the Apostle for the church are 
the honor, fame and glory of the same; it would 
be a detriment, distress and disgrace to the 
church, to have a founder and leader, who in 
tribulations became discouraged and despondent; 
but they confess a faith, for the proclamation of 
which the Apostles must bear heavy sorrow, yet 
‘compared with which sorrows are not to be 
‘dreaded, and they have a leader, whom they 


may joyously and confidently follow. This 
‘clause is not to be referred to ‘‘faint not” (Har- 
LESS, SCHENKEL and others ), nor iit to be left 


indefinite in an oratorical sense ( RuECKERT ). 
It is thus that he prays first for himself ( ver. 
18) and then (ver. 14) for the Ephesians 
{RuunrerD), Thus he closes the section con- 
cerning himself and his office, in order to pass to 
a supplication for the church. 

[ The reference of this clause to “tribulations” 
is to be maintained and is best indicated by re- 
storing the plural form in English: which are 
( seeing that they are) your glory. The view of 


x Prele Rib 


“Which are your glory [#re¢ éori déEal. 
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Braune stands or falls with that taken of the 
former part of the verse. It must be apparent 
that the other explanation is more satisfactory 
here. Exxicorr well remarks too: ‘‘Glory ac- 
crued to the Ephesians from the official dignity, 
not the personal dignity of the sufferer.” Both 
because God so loved them as to give His Son 
first, and then to send His servants to suffering, 
(Curysostom ) and because these tribulations 
were the tokens of the freedom of the gospel 
( EavieE ), are these ‘‘your glory.”” He has now 
returned to his starting-point ( ver. 1 ), and re- 
sumes the thought there broken off in ver. 14.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The idea of substitution is more ethical than 
doctrinal, and finds a sphere in the whole human 
life, in its narrowest and widest circles. The 
Apostle suffers for his Church; his suffering is 
for her advantage. So the child lives at the ex- 
pense of its parents; the child for whom no one 
suffers is a miserable creature, and the parents 
who do not suffer for their child, nor take sorrow 
on themselves to avert them from their offspring, 
are no true parents. So benefactors suffer 
for their wards, and suffering for them, 
remove their pain and need. So the shep- 
herds of the people. The suffering of human life 
is in its widest range vicarious. Where this 
really exists, without some subtle selfishness, 
there it is without vanity, desire to please, am- 
bition or vain-glory, there, just as one does his 
duty to his neighbor, faithful in the least, does 
he also bear and with joy dares suffer! And it 
is just he who has felt the truth of the vicarious 
sufferings of Jesus Christ, who can thusdo. The 
Romanists acknowledge such vicarious suffering 
only in the case of the saints, we find it in all 
departments of our social life. As Paul was a 
martyr, so is every teacher, every mother. But 
they are only martyrs, 7. ¢., witnesses of the ev- 
erlasting mercy and the everlasting redemption, 
Christ Jesus is the author of redemption, the 
mediator of mercy. 

2. The official service in the Church. On this 
subject this section contains important sugges- 
tions of various kinds. 

a. First of all Paul feels that he is ‘the pris- 
oner of Christ Jesus: he has orders, powers, 
duties, rights and authority from the Master ; 
quum verbum Christi—porrigunt ( ministri), Christi 
vice et loco porrigunt ( Apology Aug. Conf. Art. 
vii. vill. 2 28), non representant suam personam 
(the same, ¢ 47). 

b. The office isa gift of grace (vers. 2,7); 
beneficium seu gratia, non judicium seu lex ( Apolo- 
gy, Vi. 36); it stands and falls with the church, 
so that ‘‘a priority attaches neither to the 
church before the office, nor to the office before 
the church; rather the office has never existed 
without the church, as the church has never ex- 
isted without the office” (Harnacx, Die Kirche, 
thr Amt, ihr Regiment, 3 41). 

c. The office must be distinguished from the 
general calling of Christians as a special call of 
the church, but not separated from it ( ‘less 
than the least of all saints,’’ ver. 8); there is no 
specific difference, and the ministers of the 
church remain members of the body of Christ, 
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just as the private Christian does; both belong 
together and are included in the organism of the 
church. Hence the communicative ‘we have” 
(ver. 12). Here however is the distinction of 
the New Testament office, that it is not united 
with a class, family, or with definite persons, 
like that of the Old Testament. It is filled from 
among the “saints.” 

d. In its nature the office is a duakovia ( ver. 7: 


ov éyevdunv didKovoc ), ministerium, not a lordship ; | 


the free inquiry of the individual member in 
private must not beabridged (ver. 4). ‘‘ For the 
Apostles did not receive a mandatum cum libera, 
i. é., an entirely free and unlimited authority and 
power, but a certain [7 ¢., definite | authority 
( Apology, xiv. 3 18). 

e. The gift of this office is God’s Word, and its 
task is the preaching of the same: ‘‘ Gospel” 
(ver. 6 ), ‘‘to preach to the Gentiles the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, to make all see what 
is the dispensation of the mystery” (vers. 8, 9); 
hence we must not preach our own words! So 
far it is yuris Divini, belonging to the economy of 
salvation as a continuation of the apostolic min- 
istry ; not however of the apostolate * with apos- 
tolic dignity and authority, for the Apostles as 
persons have no successors. For this office too we 
must distinguish the empirical establishment of 
church offices, which is a matter of ecclesiastical 
regulation and juris human. [ These principles 
are of great importance, but the trouble has been 
that ‘ecclesiastical regulation” exalted itself to 
such a degree as to assert for its creatures the 
gus Divinum.—RB.. | 

f. The equipment for and in this office is the 
work of the Holy Ghost, who vouchsafes the 
“revelation” (ver. 8), in whom the mystery is 
revealed (ver. 5), who furnishes the necessary 
‘‘knowledge” (ver. 4). 

g. Oral preaching and the Holy Scriptures be- 
long together (‘ye have heard,” ver. 2; “when 
ye read,” ver. 4) in the Apostle’s method, just as 
the congregation should hear and read, both in 
public and in private. 

h. This office lays claim to the person of the 
minister, not merely to his strength and his 
time ; the office is not conferred upon him just 
as he is; it does not make demands upon him 
merely when an official discharge of duty is con- 
cerned. Hence the Apostle says: ‘‘I became” 
( ver. 7), “the grace to God which was given to 
me (vers. 2,7, 8)” according to the working 
of his power (ver. 7 ), so that he who is ‘less 
than the least” (ver. 8) has still “boldness” 
and ‘access with confidence” (ver. 12). [Comp. 
here the note of Hanis, p. 231, from Baxrer’s 
Reformed Pastor.—R.] 

3. As regards Revelation, Paul only declares, 
that it was actually the possession of himself and 
the Apostles (ver. 3,5). We find moreover at 
the same time an expression of the necessity of 
revelation: ‘“‘the mystery” would never have 





* [Hopaz: “You could no more appoint aman an Apostle, 
than you could appoint him a saint. Neither inspiration nor 
holiness come by appointment. An Apustle without inspi- 
ration is as much a solecism asa saint without holiness. 
Rome, here as everywhere, retains the semblance without 
the reality, the form without the power. She has Apostles 
without inspiration, the office without the grace of which 
the office was but the expression. Thus she feeds herself 
and her children upon ashes.”—R.] 








become ‘‘the gospel,” had the Apostles been 
wanting in that understanding and clearness ne- 
cessary to preach and explain the mystery. 
Evidently the personal intercourse of the Apos- 
tles with the Lord was not sufficient for this 
purpose, they needed the revealing Spirit, just as 
Paul required the appearance of the Lord. 
Nothing is said respecting the mode of revelation 
in the Apostles, except that it did not consist in 
a single act, but in a continuous one, which 
could have its pauses and its ebbings, but never 
ceased entirely. In the church however, it is 
plainly stated (ver. 6), the revelation respecting 
the ‘‘mystery” is mediated “through the gos- 
pel,” and is therefore joined with the words of 
the preached gospel. 

4, Hence there results the duty of the private 
Christian, neither to absent himself from the 
common public service, so that he may hear, nor 
to neglect private closet worship, so as to read. 
Upon this is based the obligation of the church 
to circulate the Scriptures through the agency 
of Bible Societies, and the crime of the Roman 
pontiff in forbidding and hindering this. * ‘‘The 
old complaint continues still: sednos non habemus 
aures, sicht Deus linguam (StTiuR ). 

5. The difference in the Holy Scriptures. Old 
and New Testament, are defined in ver. 5, very 
much according to the saying of Augustine; et 
im vetere novum latet, et in novo vetus patet. Both 
treat of the “mystery,” which is the purport of 
the gospel, as it was the subject of prophecy. 
The difference is only in clearness respecting 
this; the former lacks it, the latter possesses it. 
In the former the full universal idea of the gos- 
pel lies hidden, as, in a bud, in enigmatical vi- 
sions and figures. The hope of the Old Testament 
prophets had not that clearness of understanding 
which belongs to the New Testament Apostles 
and congregations, but the intensity of the con- 
sciousness of salvation and of the sense of God’s 
mercy was not less then than afterwards, hence 
not less perfect in itself, only less distinct in 
form and expression; so that we may in the light 
of the gospel and the adult church understand 
the prophets of the Old Testament better than 
they did themselves, and yet be not more perfect 
than they. Hence we can only say with JERomE: 
aliud est in spiritu ventura cognoscere, aliud ea 
cernere opera completa, or with CaLovius: distin- 
guendum inter coynitionem generalem et specialem. 
The contrast of the Old and New Testament is 
not under discussion, as Haruuss remarks, but 
that bestowal of the Holy Ghost upon the Apos- 
tles, which introduced them into the entire al- 
ready existing truth of redemption, and which 
was accordingly something actually different 
from the previous.inspiration. 

6. Carefully as the Apostle demands the read- 
ing of what he has written (ver 4: ‘ while 
reading,” efc.), he yet places it before them as 
@ measure and norm (‘‘in accordance with 
which”). The preached word, when written, 
became yet more objective and permanent, as a 





* [ Bayne (from Eapie ) on ver.4: “Here he confuteth the 
papists, on account of their cursed practice in taking away 
the key of knowledge—the reading of the Scriptures; in 
which fact they are like the Philistines, putting ont the eyes 
of Samson, and taking away the smiths. not leaving a weapon 
in Israel.”—R.] 
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genuine expression of the truth, accomplished 
by the clarifying reflection of the collected spirit 
(comp. Purrrsen, Idee der Christlichen Kirche, 
2, p. 181 ff). The propositions: it is true, be- 
cause it isin the Scriptures, and it is in the 
Scriptures because it is true, supplement each 
other. 

7. The Church is to be conceived of as a com- 
munion rising above the limits of time and of the 
history of humanity on the earth; it reaches into 
eternity. But it is also to be regarded as a 
sphere of the operations of God and of the reve- 
lation of His glory, which has asignificance, not 
merely terrestrial but cosmical: a place of the 
revelation of the Lord, which is the high school 
of angels ( ver. 10); we are not indeed the pro- 
fessors at whose feet.the angels must sit as schol- 
ars, but it is God who leads them onward in the 
knowledge of His wisdom; we are but the means 
of instruction. They attend the work of Re- 
demption from the beginning: Matth. i. 20; ii. 
13, 19; Luke i. 11, 26 ff.; ii. 9 ff. Matth. iv. 11; 
Luke xxii. 48; Matth. xxviii. 2ff. 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

8. Creation and Redemption stand in internal 
connection (ver. 9); the former was not willed 
by God without the latter, and is arranged and 
ordered with reference to it. 

9. The strength of the consciousness of sin 
(ver. 8) is here intensified by means of the con- 
trast with the high office; it is not conditioned 
by special and peculiar sin, but by his especially 
clear and profound self-knowledge in the light of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, which it was his duty 
to preach. Haruess: ‘Into the inmost depths 
of the soul each one sees only for himself; what 
he sees iz himself, he does not see on others; what 
he sees there says to him, that sin dwells in him 
(Rom. vii. 17) and that the wrath of God is 
upon him, and that now when God’s grace has 
saved him, he has nothing which he has not re- 
ceived (1 Cor. iv. 7); the hearts of others are 
searched not by him, but by God.” It cannot 
be affirmed, then, to be a constantly recurring 
phenomenon, that the most powerful witnesses 
to Christian truth have been led there through 
previous and great errors and wanderings; it is 
however true that such must have obtained a 
deeper knowledge and experience of corruption 
in their own hearts, passing through hard and 
humiliating struggles. Conversion in their case 
is no greater act of God’s grace than in that of 
others; they feel it as such, however, more vivid- 
ly and overwhelmingly: Has the Lord helped 
me, then I know not whom He is unable and un- 
willing to help! 

10. The ground-tone of the Christian is ‘ bold- 
ness” (ver. 12), which has a two-fold refer- 
ence: 1) backwards to the accusing guilt and 
forwards to the exalted goal; 2) downwards to 
the threatening world and upwards to the Ever- 
Present One. In the first aspect this ‘‘ boldness” 
is fearless and undoubting confidence, that sin 
is forgiven, its power broken, and its eradica-~ 
tion assured, according to the promise; in the 
other it is the joyful assurance of the favor and 
nearness of God, which cannot be disturbed by 
circumstances the most adverse.—Hence with 
this “boldness” is joined ‘‘the access in confi- 
dence” to the throne of the Most High, in the 
prayer, certain of a hearing, to be preserved in 








grace and mercy, and to obtain help against the 
evil without us and the sin within us. [Or 
taking the other view of the passage, such “ bold- 
ness and access” possessed ‘in confidence”’ so 
exalts, that he who suffers comforts those who 
sympathize; the sympathy of Christ not only 
rises above human sympathy in consoling power, 
but makes the sufferer able to remove in turn the 
reflected sorrow in the hearts of sympathizing 


friends. —R. | 


11. Concerning faith it is only stated here, 
that it is the medium of the blessed condition of 
the child of God (ver. 12: ‘through our faith in 
Him’”’); it alone gives a courageous spirit, con- 
stancy and joyous confidence; witkout it ‘‘ we 
have” none of these. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


That isan elevating sight—a man who has over- 
come sorrow and compelled it to grant him joy, 
strength, comfort, as a star in the night joyously 
twinkles for the traveller. It is sad enough, 


when a man, an heir of eternal life, a child of a 


Heavenly Father, permits himself to be overcome 
by sorrow and cast forth like a faded leaf from 
the tree, to be trodden under foot, instead of af- 
fording shade.—The cause of sorrow was to Paul 
acause of joy: on account of the Gentiles, to 
whom he preached the gospel, he was persecuted, 
and this persecution turned out for their advan- 
tage.—Paul was like a sword in the contest 
against error and falsehood and godlessness ; life 
was the workshop, God the Lord was the master, 
who formed it, but suffering was the anvil and 
hammer, by means of which it became solid and 
sharp; and that was good for the church.—That 
sufferer is right and sets God right before others, 
who is like a farmer, that knows the bright sky 
is ever behind the cloud of sorrow, and finds in 
streaming rain a blessing from above, and thus 
praises andthankfally accepts what city folks call 
“bad weather.”’—See to it that you know what 
gifts are given to you and for what. For in this 
is the task which you have to do; are you un- 
certain whether others have rightly profited by 
you, still be certain of this, that you have done 
your duty.—Joy in the ministerial office must be 
greater than the sorrow over the injuries which 
accompany it. Your calling among men is a gift 
of God to you and you should be a blessing of 
God to others.—God does not bestow His gifts of 
grace perfect and complete out of heaven, as one 
hangs up a picture in his room; but He produces 
them in our lives, like a harvest, for while the 
field is prepared, the seed sown and harrowed 
in, and sunshine and rain, day and night are 
ordained. 

The Scriptures lay claim to be heard on one 
matter alone. God’s everlasting mercy in Jesus 
Christ: Is that of importance to you, then the 
Bible is also: only there is this made clear to 
you.—About what is spiritual, Divine, eternal, 
you find no such information anywhere else, 
whether among the Greeks or the Germans or 
the English, as in the prophets and Apostles of 
Jesus Christ; they are greater than all the 
world’s philosophers and poets.—It is wonderful 
how the mystery of Christ, the theme of the sym- 
phony of the Holy Scriptures gradually passes 
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from the faint twilight through the gray morning 
of the prophets to the bright day in the birth 
and death of Jesus Christ, and the church, like 
a Memnon-statue, give a clear note in the beams 
of the rising sun.—‘‘In a few lines!” often 
envugh a mere phrase. Not so here: the rich 
coatents, the deep insight, the pleasure in the 
communication, the love to the Church—all these 
conspire to make what is written brief, all too 
brief. Here the preacher may learn: much mat- 
ter, few words !—Hear in the congregation, read 
in the closet! Walk in the Spirit and search in 
the Scriptures! Shun not solitude, but seek God 
there! These are three exhortations and three 
rules for the growth of the inner man.—If you 
do not consider yourself worse than others, you 
have not yet known yourself or God.—You should 
not lose joy or powerin your calling, when you 
recognize in humility your own insignificance, 
the office is ever greater than its incumbent and 
rather holds him than he it.—He who with the 
microscope of God’s word, honestly searches and 
knows his own heart and life,. will have in the 
same word, a telescope to help his gaze toward the 
furthest heaven, the world of angels and the life 
eternal, in blissful gratitude. 

StarKE:—Papal Rome and what belongs 
thereto is a8 cruel as heathen Rome was, since 
it arrests and imprisons so many real Chris- 
tians.—Let no one run into the important office 
of the preacher, unless God has sent him there.— 
Reason knows nothing of the mystery of Christ; 
it is a revelation from God.—God did not at once 
make known the secrets of His will in all their 
extent and present distinctness, but it pleased 
the Divine Wisdom to proceed therein grad- 
ually.—Each book of the Bible is like a jewel in 
a golden crown; Paul’s Epistles, however, have 
this excellence, that they lead more richly, pow- 
erfully and emphatically to Christ. Hence we 
must use them like daily bread for the nourish- 
ment of our souls, Happy are they who in such 
a perusal can say: the longer, the dearer !—The 
calling of the Gentiles remains full of mysteries, 
for thus God has shown His grace, power and 
truth.—Why should he who is endowed with 
office and gifts in Christ’s Church exalt him- 
self? He is what he is, and has what he has, 
aot of merit, but all of grace.—The gospel has to 
éo with the unsearchable riches of Christ : away 
with all else from the pulpit, such as mere hu- 
nan science, pleasant stories, fables, e¢c.—Learn 
aso, O my soul, with the angels the manifold 
wisdom of God; learn it in the church, and 
~atch how wonderfully God has gathered, called, 
upheld and protected it; learn it in thyself, and 
notice how wondrously He has led thee through 
this world.—Those teachers should be ashamed 
who attempt to force from the flock with knocks 
and scoldings, what would be so much better 
gained by more winning ways, by requests and 
entreaties.—When faithful shepherds have weak 
and timid sheep they must strengthen them with 
the consolations of the word of God and thus 
instil eourage.—The tribulations of its teachers 
are no disgrace to the Church, but honor and 
glorious strengthening. For the power of the 
Spirit and of the truth manifests itself most 
gloriously, when on this account one 1s willing to 


suffer also. 
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Ringer:—The chain and the soldier, with 
which and to whom Paul was bound made him 
the prisoner of the Emperor, but the willingness 
of spirit with which these bonds were borne was 
from Jesus Christ ; hence he was “the prisoner 
of Christ Jesus,” who also was near him and 
had an oversight of all that occurred tohim. ‘Io 
know and make known God in His unsearchable 
love is more than to investigate all the works of 
His hands.—God will not give up His right as 
Creator, His purpose, which he had in the foun- 
dation of the world, with respect to the Kingdom 
of His Son, but through Redemption will save 
the Creation, and restore it to its original good- 
ness.—How greatly is the manifold wisdom of 
God made known through the Church, in the 
gathering of it from all tribes and tongues, in 
the adorning of it with so many and varied gifts, 
in overruling all events for its good, in enduring 
so many tares, in the unfailing fulfilment of all 
the declarations of God. 

HrvsBner :—Every one has a criterion of his 
Christian knowledge, in his proper perception 
of the purpose of God in Christ and the indis- 
pensableness of Christ. In our day this is often 
willingly changed. Many would make of Chris- 
tianity, something local, temporal, and thus de- 
grade it.—Christ is inexhaustible for mind and 
heart; we find all in Him. If we would speak 
of Him, the theme is never exhausted. Let us 
never make of this rich Christ a poor one !— 
What Christ has instituted must truly be some- 
thing transcendent, and not so common that 
every intellect can discover it; else the angels 
would not be able to look into it and be satisfied 
therewith. 

Passavant:—Paul will not speak or teach 
from his own wisdom or his own inspirations; he 
will not give or recommend any thing, that ig 
from his own thought or mind or will; at this he 
trembles, against this his whole conduct and life 
in the service of his Lord speaks. Nor will he 
speak a single word of any wise or learned one 
of this world, any birth or abortion of their lit- 
tle brain and great conceit; as little will he bor- 
row from their idle word.—Divinely great was 
the light, which appeared, on so many pages of 
the Psalms and Prophets, respecting the calling 
of the Gentiles; yet even to the Old Testament 
seers themselves this, like many other things in 
the future universal economy of salvation, re- 
mained largely in the dark; much both in gene- 
ral and in particular was still concealed. Still 


less than they, did the people to whom they pro- — 


phesied, perceive this mystery. Besides this, up 
to the times of Christ and afterwards, the view 
of most of them was disturbed by their inborn 
enmity and profound contempt for the Gentiles. 
—Among these ‘“‘holy Apostles and prophets” 
none seem to have viewed the mystery of Christ 
with so clear, profound and quick a glance as 
did the Apostle Paul.—The great Apostle knows 
nothing save grace, will know nothing save 
grace.—The richer my life, my experience, my 
knowledge of grace, the richer the gifts, the joys, 
the richer my eternity, the nearer to the eternal 
building of God, so much the less can I under- 
stand it all, so much more deep and unfathoma~ 
ble are these depths.—‘“‘ The highest of sciences 
is Christianity!” says a friend of God; ‘little 
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as Christians devote their attention and study to 
it! the highest, most enlightened of the angels 
have made it their study, and learn from it to 
perceive God in a manner worthy of Him; and 
those, for whom such a master-piece is wrought, 
do not know it nor deem it worth their know- 
ledge.” Others, on the contrary, search therein 
io an ungodly spirit alone, their wit will guess 
everything, their intellect explain all, even ar- 
range all; will blame and criticise, will approve 
and deny, will break up and break off,—and the 
powers on high in eternal light wait patiently, 
until light and knowledge comes to them respect- 
ing these things. 





Srimz:—The bonds themselves preach to the 
Gentiles; they reveal even to the Apostle him- 
self something new.—The reading for one’s self is 
pre-supposed and recommended in the case of 
each individual.—Missions are the continued, 
God-given, gracious and spiritual life of the 
church, her impulse of growth. They re-act as 
powerfully, widely and thoroughly as the preach- 
ing of the gospel on the church of the baptized, 
since from them we first learned the idea of the 
Inner Mission, or as the English say still more 
beautifully : Home Missions. 

“int (on Eph. iii. 8-21):—The Apostle Paul 
was a rich man in his prison: 1. Rich in the 
unsearchable riches of Christ, to the proclama- 
tion of which the grace of God had called him 
(vers. 8-12); 2. Rich in his fervent love to the 
brethren, which revealed itself in his supplication 
for them (vers. 13-19) ; 3. Rich in his unswerving 
confidence in God, who can do exceeding abun- 
dantly above all we can ask or think, and with 
whose praise he is full (vers. 20, 21). 

[Havre :—Ver. 8. The riches of Christ are the 
true wealth of men and nations. And those 
riches are unsearchable. Even the value of the 
portion already possessed cannot be told by any 
symbols of numeration, for such riches can have 
no adequate exponent or representative. The 
latest periods of time shall find those riches un- 
impaired, and eternity shall behold the same 
wealth neither worn by use nor dimmed by age, 
nor yet diminished by the myriads of its happy 
participants.—Ver. 9. If we gaze upon a land- 





and. brings them into view in every variety of 
tint and shade, both subjective and objective il- 
lumination is enjoyed. No wonder that in so 
many languages light is the emblem of know- 
ledge.—At the fittest time, not prematurely, but 
with leisurely exactness, were created both the 
human materials on which redemption was to 
work that peculiar and varied mechanism by 
which its designs were to be accomplished.—Ver. 
10. In the proclamation of the gospel to the Gen- 
tiles, with its strange preparations, various agen- 
cies and stupendous effects—involving the origi- 
nation and extinction of Judaism, the incarnation 
and the atonement, the manger and the cross, the 
spread of the Greek language and the triumph of 
the Roman arms—‘“ these principalities and pow- 
ers in heavenly places” beheld with rapture 
other and brighter phases of a wisdom which had 
often dazzled them by its brilliant and profuse 
versatility, and surprised and entranced them by 


he infinite fulness of the love which prompts it, 


and of the power which itself directs and con- 
trols. —Ver. 11. In all this procedure, which re- 
veals to princedoms and powers God’s manifold 
wisdom, the Divine eternal plan is consistently 
and systematically developed in Christ.—R. ] 

[Hopeu:—‘ Through faith of him.” How 
may I come to God with the assurance of accept- 
ance? The answer given by the Apostle, and 
confirmed by the experience of the saints of all 
ages, is, ‘By faith in Jesus Christ.’ It is because 
men rely on some other means of access, either 
bringing some worthless bribe in their hands, or 
trusting to some other mediator, priestly or 
saintly, that so many fail who seek to enter God’s 
presence.—R. | 

[ScuHEeNnKEL :—It is a grace to be able to suffer 
for the sake of the kingdom of God and the ad- 
vantage of our brethren: for thus to suffer is a 
blessing 1) for one’s own heart, 2) for the church. 
—The glory of the Apostolic office: 1. As to its 
ground, resting on revelation; 2. As to its end, 
to effect a knowledge of the mystery of God.— 
The preaching of the gospel: 1) As to its pur- 
port, it is about the unsearchable riches of 
Christ; 2) As to its end, the enlightening of a 
darkened world.—The Christian Church, the 


scape as the rising sun strikes successive points ; bond which links heaven with earth.—R. ] 


2. The Apostle’s petition with an exhortation for the church. 


(Cuap. III. 14-19.) 


For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ [omit 
of our Lord Jesus Christ],, Of [From] whom the whole [every] family in heaven 
and [on] earth is named, That he would grant? you, according to the riches? of his 


glory, to be strengthened with might by [through] his Spirit in the inner man; 


That Christ may dwell in your hearts 


by [through] faith; that ye, being rooted 


and grounded in love,‘ May be [fully] able to comprehend with all saints what is 
the breadth, and length, and depth, and height ;> And to know the love of Christ, , 
which passeth knowledge [or the knowledge-surpassing-love of Christ], 


that ye 


might be filled with [may be filled up to] all the fulness of God. 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 14.[The phrase: rod xvpiov yuav "Iycod Xpiorod, which follows waryp in i.3; Col.i.3; 2 Cor. i. 3; Rom. xv. 
6, should be rejected here» The weight of diplomatic authority is against it (omitted in N1 A. B. C. 17, 67; found in &.3 D. 
F. K. L. and all other cursives). A number of fathers reject it (Jerome expressly speaks of the omission), while the best 
versions retain it. It is scarcely credible, as De Wette urges, that it was omitted because coming between mart épa and ma- 
Tp.d, Since it really disturbs the rhythmical connection; while on the other hand no addition would be more likely than 
this from the common formula. If internal grounds have any weight, it must be rejected. So Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Rickert. Harless, Meyer, Olshausen, Alford, Hllicott; Eadie inclines to this view. Reiche and De Wette retain it, as does 
ee who says: “the majority of recent editions and commentators retain them,” a statement surprisingly unwarranted, 


2 Ver. 16.—(The Rec. reads Son with D. K. L., and most fathers, but 5 (&. A. B.C. F.) is to be preferred. Comp. i. 


W7.—R.] 


3 Ver. 16.—[Here also as in i. 7; ii. 7; iii. 8, the Rec. gives the masculine form (D.* K. L., cursives), but &. A. B. C. Dl 


FB. support the neuter.—R. ] 


4 Ver. 17.—[Another view of the construction requires the following translation: “That Christ may dwell in 


your hearts through faith, ye having been rooted and grounded in love, in order that,” ete. 


Notes.—R.] 


See Hxegetical 


5 Ver. 18.—[The order of the Rec. (84005 kat Uwos) is sustained by %. A. K. L., most cursives; adopted by Tis- 


chendorf, Ellicott, Meyer and Braune, as lectio difficilior. 


which as more natural and prevalent (Rom. viii. 39) is open to suspicion. 


others.—R. ] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 14. The connection. For this cause, 
Tovtov ydéortv.—Thus Paul connects with 
ver. 1, where the construction is interrupted. 
Still with dep iudv (ver. 18) he has already re- 
sumed what was expressed in ver. 1, and with 
‘‘which are your glory,” referred to the previous 
current of thought (ii. 22: ‘‘ye are builded to- 
gether”). Comp.iii.l. [Hapim: ‘‘ The prayer 
must be regarded as immediately following that 
section, and its architectural terms and allusions 
will thus be more clearly understood.” Meyer 
however explains: on this account that you faint 
not, etc.—R. | 

The prayer, vers. 14, 15. 

I bow my knees, cdurro ta yovarta 
wov.—So Phil. ii. 10. It describes t7v xarave- 
voyuévgy dénow (Curysostom). Beneun: ‘St 
presens adfuisset Paulus, genua flexisset, exardes- 
cente pectore. Acts xx. 36. Here the reference 
is to genua mentis (JEROME) ; the idea of ‘‘pray- 
ing” is so prominent, that the accusative some- 
times follows the verb yovumereiy (Matth. xvii. 
14; Mark x. 17). 

Unto the Father, tpéc¢ tov mwarépa.— 
The phrase is found thus without any qualifica- 
tion in ii. 18; v. 20; Col. i. 12. [On wpdc, 
denoting the direction, see Winer, p. 878. The 
metaphorical sense of the phrase justifies the 
preposition; were the idea merely that of bend- 
ing the knee, a dative would probably follow.— 
On the phrase: of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
see Textual Note 1.—R.] 

From whom every family in heaven and 
on earth is named.*—’Eé ov raéoa rarpra— 
6voudlertas is a paronomasia to rarépa, which 
cannot be reproduced, except as Luther (1545) has 
so beautifully and correctly expressed it: Der der 
rechte Vater ist uber Alles, was da kinder heisst ; 
all editions from 1522-1541 read: was Vater 
heisst. Evidently ‘‘from whom,” é& ov, refers to 
“Father,” from Him (é&) originates the name 
borne (vou4¢6erT a2) by him who stands at the 
head of a group, warp.a, which is thus termed 
from ratfp. The etymology must be well consi- 
dered here. While dvdai (NUD) designates the 





*[Eiiicorr renders: “From whom every race in heaven 
and on earth is thus named,” while the German text of 
Braune runs thus in a literal translation: “whose name 
every family in heayen and on earth bears.” —R.] 











B. C. v. E. F. G., most versions, give the reverse order, 


It is accepted by Lachmann, Alford and 


tribes descending from the sons of Jacob, 
marpiat (ninawn ) denotes the families in the 
several tribes, descending from the sons of Jacob’s 
sons; oko: ( NWAXT-N3 ) is yet more special in 
its meaning. Hence the reference here is to 
larger groups. The word designates a lineage, 
family, springing from one father and bearing 
hisname. [Eapru: ‘Every circle of holy and 
intelligent creatures having the name of rarpid 
takes that name from God as [arfp.” So Ax- 
FrorD, Exuticorr.—R.| Accordingly something 
concrete and living is treated of, so that it is 
not—=zarpéryc, Fatherhood (THnoporet, Joun 
of Damascus, ANSuLM, LUTHER, 1522-41; MryEr: 
He is the original Father, the Father of all fa- 
thers; TuHonuck, Sermon on the Mount, p. 394; 
Nirzscu, Prakt. Theol. I. p. 269). 

ILa@oa without the article (WinmR, p. 110) ne- 
cessarily refers to the multiplicity of the fami- 
lies: every family. Brnceu is excellent: omnis, 
angelorum, hominum celerorum, ex ipso, ut patre, 
pendens; as David’s family from David (Luke ii. 
4) and from Abraham, so the blessing comes, 
like that of a father upon all the families of the 
earth (Acts iii. 25). The phrase: ‘(in heaven and 
on earth,” év ovpavoic kal éri yHo, joined 
closely to matprd without the article, points to 
the world of angels and of men, referring to the 
groups dependent on heads and chiefs. We must 
then understand here classes of angels (comp. 
on i. 21), since the angels also are called sons, 
children of God (Job xxxvili. 7; Luke xx. 36) 
and call God their Father, not merely their Cre- 
ator, and races of people as national families, al- 
yhough ‘children of disobedience” (ii. 2; v. 6) 
‘arenot wanting. For ‘‘all angels, all Christians, 
jaye, all children of men are God’s children, for 
He has created them all” (Lurser) in Christ, 
the Son of filiation. The word tatpzd, which 
by the addition of aoa and év ovpavoic 
kal éxt yo, has received an extension of 
meaning reaching far beyond bodily descent, 
must be understood not merely in a natural, but 
also in an ethical sense, aS indeed the idea: ‘Fa. 
ther” isthusused. Since ‘‘fatherhood” has not 
a concrete meaning, it cannot be translated by 
this word, but Stiur thus attempts to preserve 
the concrete force, der rechte Vater uber Alles, was 
nach Viitern hersst. 

It is incorrect and ungrammatical to under- 
stand by it the whole world family (Muysr, Ou 
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HAUSEN and others), or only two groups, angels 
and wen (CaLvin), or the saints in heaven and 
the elect on the earth (Caxov.),* since in that 
case the article would be found before év ovpa- 
voic and before éri y#o, as in the first case 
it should stand after ta@oa. It is incorrect to 
ignore altogether the idea of groups, families, 
which Luther’s version throws into the back- 
ground, and to make of God an ‘All-father ” 
(Mzysr). Luramr has given occasion to this 
mistake, but corrected it through his translation ; 
for he says there that God is Father over all, that 
is called children, of course maintained, cared 
for, as we are, in Christ. It respects more the 
right Father than the right children (Harusss). 
Finally all polemical reference, such as against 
the particularism of the Jews (Catvin), angel- 
worship (MicuaEL), must be rejected. The 
passage is <donical rather. Comp. Docir. 
Note 2. 


Ver. 16. The purport of the supplication. Vers. 16, 
17.—That he would grant you.—Tva d@ 
ipwiv marks the purpose and consequently the 
purport of the supplication, indicating at the 
same time the confidence of him who prays, that 
He who is implored will fulfil his request. Comp. 
i.17. [The subject and the purpose thus blended 
as so often when ‘va follows a verb signifying 
(even metaphorically) to pray.—R. ] 

According to the riches of his glory.— 
Karta t6 tAovtog tHe O6Ene avTodv defines 
the 06 more closely, as a rich and glorious giving. 
He should give, not merely announce, according 
to, in the proportion of His riches in glory. See 
i.7,17; Col.i.11. “Glory” here embraces the 
whole glorious perfection of God (Mzrmr); there 
is no ground for limiting it to power (Grorius) 
or grace (CALVIN). 

To be strengthened with might.—Avv4- 
wel, ‘with might,” placed first for emphasis, 
cannot anticipate either the phrase ‘by his spi- 
rit,” or ‘in the inner man,” nor can it be an 
instrumental dative (MEYER), nor does it refer to 
the will or moral being over against knowledge 
(Haruess), which also belongs to the inner man 
and is given prominence in vers. 18,19. It qua- 
lifies the verb ‘‘strengthened,” xparawOjvat, 





* (So Bopius and Hones, both insisting upon the exclusive 
reference to the redeemed. The argument of the latter rests 
altogether on the incorrect reading he accepts. Admitting 
that the omission of the article favors the rendering: ‘“ every 
family,” he adds that it may still be omitted where the sense 
is ‘the whole family,” provided the context is so clear as to 
prevent mistake. Butit is not so clear, else the great body 
of commentators would not have mistaken it; hence the con- 
dition is not met. Besides the context does not teach, except 
critical judgments are to give way to exegetical preferences, 
“that those who are here contemplated as children, are those 
who are by Jesus Christ brought into this relation to God.” 
“Consequently” it ought not to be affirmed that “the word 
matpa cannot include any but the subjects of redemption.” — 
Undoubtedly there is an underlying thought of redemption ; 
“it is not in virtue of God’s creative power that the Apostle 
here prays to Him, but in virtue of His adoptive love in 
Christ” (Atrorb). The thought of an “All-Father ” is remote 
enough, but any unnecessary limitation of raga maTpta 
is at the same time a limitation of the wider results of Re- 
demptive Love so frequently hinted at by Paul and not very 
remote here (ver. 10). ALrorp: “The Apostle seems, regard- 
ing God as the Father of us His adopted children, to go forth 
into the fact, that He, in this His relation to us, is in reality 
the great original and proto-type of the paternal relation, 
wherever found.” And in an ethical sense this relation may 
be readily conceived of as existing in heaven among other 
than those redeemed from earth.—R.] 


which is antithetical to the term éy«axeiv, 
“faint” (ver. 13) thus not merely excluding dig- 
couragement and weakness, but marking also the 
external efficiency, the influence on the world, 
the overcoming as well as the standing fast, like 
avdpileobe before kparatovobe (1 Cor. xvi. 13). See 
vi. 10; Col. i, 11; 1 Pet. v.10. Hence the pas- | 
sage does not refer to mere passivity, so that 
dvvduec is merely a strengthening of the verb 
(Rueckert). Luruer is incorrect: ‘That he 
may give you strength—to become strong.” [The 
instrumental sense is adopted by Exxicorv, 
Hopes, Atrorp, Eapin and many others, 
Braune’s view virtually resolves the dative into 
an adverb. Exuicorr: It defines “the element 
or influence of which the spirit is the ‘causa 
medians.’” The contrast with ¢y«axeiv, though 
plausible, must not be pressed. Eapiy, who 
finds a reference to the figure of the temple in 
ce ae sees an architectural allusion here. 

Through his Spirit [61a rod rvetparoc 
avt0v].—The means of imparting such strength 
is indicated thus (airot—Oeod, who is implored) ; 
God’s Holy. Spirit makes us strong within, and 
thus prepares not only the actual fellowship in 
the kingdom of God, but also the powerful de- 
monstration of the same; hence Bungut well 
says: dvvaper bene congruit cum mentione spi- 
ritus. 

In the inner man.—[Wic here is not—é», 
nor=in regard of (MnyrErR, Winer, Dn Werte, 
Hopae: as to), but ‘to and into,” marking “the 
direction and destination of the prayed for gift 
of infused strength” (Exuicorr).—R.] ‘0 éce 
av@pomog (so also Rom. vii. 22) is the anti- 
thesis of 6 éw quév dvOpwroc (2 Cor. iv. 16), 
which “perishes,” while ‘‘the inward man is 
renewed day by day.” It is not something phy- 
sical, but moral, hence too, not—vovc, which can 
have a “vanity” (iv. 17), of which ‘corrupt ” 
can be predicated (1 Tim. vi. 5), which is impos- 
sible in the case of the inner man. It is ra- 
ther—“ the hidden man of the heart” (1 Pet. iii. 
4) and refers to the concealed, displaced and ob- 
scured image of God within us. Accordingly the 
Apostle says ei¢ TOv éow, to become strong so 
far as to reach within to this; the preposition 
thus marking the aim towards which the becoming 
strong should be constantly and renewedly di- 
rected. See WINER, p. 889. Accordingly ‘the 
inner man” cannot be used interchangeably with 
“the new man” (iv. 24); the latter is the new 
creature, in which the former lives again, rises 
anew out of the death of sin which has come upon 
it: “the inner man” does not stand in antithesis 
to the ‘‘body,” but includes so much of it as God 
in the creation has prepared and designed for 
the life in glory, in the new creation for the 
resurrection of the body. See Doctr. Note 8. 
[Comp. Laneu, Romans vii. 7-25, especially my 
Excursus, pp. 282-236.*—R. ] 





* [Dr. Hope, very sweepingly, intimates that all those in- 
terpretations which distinguish this “inner man” from the 
renewed man, belong to “the theory of Semi-Pelagianism, 
embodied and developed in the theology of the Church of 
Rome.” But this is based on a mere assumption, viz., that 
this view of “the inner man” as the seat of spiritual influ- 
ences implies the actual sinlessness and unfallen status of 
“that inner man,” an implication distinctly denied by many 
of the supporters of this theory, among whom are expositorg, 


CHAP. III. 14-19. 


‘Ver. 17. That Christ may dwell in your 
hearts through faith.—This verse forms an 
explanatory, further developing, parallel to the 
infinitive clause of ver. 16. We have here a se- 
cond petition, in continuation of the first, hence 
Luther is not altogether incorrect in inserting an 
epexegetical “and.” [See below.] Karov- 
«7 oat denotes a permanent indwelling of one 
taking entire possession, as Col. i. 19; ii. 9; 
Matth. xii. 45; Luke xi. 26; 2 Pet. iii.18; Jas. 
iv. 5. The expression vlxeiv, Rom. vii. 20 (ver. 
17: évorxovoa), viii. 9; 1 Cor. iii. 16, is weaker. 
Here it stands first for emphasis and refers to 
kaToukyThplov, ii. 21, 22. Comp. John xiv. 21-23. 
Bun@set is excellent: im perpetuum. It corresponds 
to ‘‘strengthened with might,” which precedes 
it; as the former is marked as an effect from 
without, from above, by ‘into the inner man,” 
so the latter is distinguished by ‘‘in your hearts,” 
as an internal condition. 

A:tat feo wiorewe [almost—through your 
faith] denotes in any case a power of the Spirit 
which has been appropriated by the Christian ; 
accordingly the previous petition was did Tov 
mvevmatoc, ‘through the Spirit,” to whom the 
initiative belongs, the Spirit of Christ, preparing 
for Him (Brenan: wbi spiritus Det, ibi etiam 
Christus), while riotic, “faith,” is wrought by 
the Spirit in the human spirit, is the power of 
man, awakened, directed, strengthened by the 
Holy Spirit, to appropriate Christ, to become 
Christ’s. Hence it is neither cdem per idem (Mar- 
THIES), nor something entirely different (RuncK- 

ERT), nor yet a consequence from what precedes, 
independent of 0, but dependent on kparawOjva 

BLEEK). 

The connection has been much discussed. 
Meyer (following Catvin: declarat, quale sit in- 
terioris hominis robur) takes the clause as Braune 
does: parallel to the last clause of ver. 16, with 
an explanatory force. Ds Wrtre explains the 
infinitive as one of design, an opinion to which 
Eavie formerly inclined. Notwithstanding 
Braune’s objection, the simplest explanation is 
that of BuierK, adopted previously however by 





who cannot be classed among the advocates of Semi-Pelagian- 
ism. I append the statement of ELiicorr, which agrees with 
my own view, referred to above: “The expression 0 ¢ow dy- 
@pwmos (Rom. vii. 22) is nearly identical with, but somewhat 
more inclusive than 6 kpumris Tis Kapdias avOpwros (1 Pet. 
iii. 4), and stands in antithesis to o éfw avOpwzos (2 Cor. iv. 
16); the former being practically equivalent to the vous or 
higher nature of man (Rom. vii. 23), the latter to the odpé or 
wédn: see Buck, Seelenlehre, III. 21, 3, p. 68. It is within 
this éow av@pw7os that the powers of regeneration are exer- 
cised (HarLEss, Christl. Ethik, ?22a), and it is from their 
operation in this provinee that the whole man (‘secunda in- 
terna speciatus,’ Bengel) becomes a véos avOpwmos (as opposed 
to a former state), or a katvds avOpwros (as opposed to a for- 
mer corrupt state), and is either 6 kara Ocdv Krag Beis (chap. 
iv. 24), or 6 dvaxatvovpevos els emiyvwow KaT eikova Tod 
xtigavtos avrév (Col. iii. 10), according to the point of view 
under which regeneration is regarded. The distinction be- 
tween this and the partially synonymous terms mvevua and 
vovs may perhaps be thus roughly stated: mvedma is simply 
the highest of the three parts of which man is composed ; 
vods the rvedua regarded more in its moral and intellectual 
aspects, ‘quatenus intelligtt, cogitat, et vult ;’ 0 écw avOpwrros 
the rvedua, or rather the whole immaterial portion, consi- 
dered in its theological aspects, and as the seat of the inwork- 
ing powers of grace.” To which may be added that owing 
to the fact that wvedua has alsoa second meaning (the human 
spirit as inwrought upon by the Divine Spirit), Paul does not 
use itin Rom. vii. 7-25, but rather vods and 6 éow avOpwmos. 
This view of the phrase is adopted by Havre and ALForp, and 
may be regarded as the prevalent one in Germany, perhaps 
now among English commentators.—R.] 
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Atrorp and Exxticorr among others. This ac- 
cepts the clause as one expressive of the result 
(‘‘so that ”’) of the inward strengthening. The 
emphasis resting on the infinitive seems to de- 
mand this (AtrorD). This is a somewhat lax 
construction, but clearly admissible (WinmR, p. 
298).—The view which connects ‘‘the inner 
man’’ with this verse (Syriac, AMBROSIASTER, 
Pexaaius): “In order that Christ may inhabit 
the inner man by the faith which is in your 
hearts,” is altogether untenable. On «apdia, 
comp. 1.18; Deirzscu, Bib. Psychologie, I. p. 
203 f.: “the seat and centre of the moral life 
viewed on the side of the affections.” Catnvin: 
‘¢ Partem etiam designat ubi legitima est Christus 
sedes; nempe cor: ut sciamus, non satis esse, si in 
lingua versatur, aut in cerebro volitet.—R.”’] 


The end of the supplication ; vers. 18, 19 a. 

Ver. 18. That ye.—I va, “that,” is placed 
after the closer definition of the subject, as éwc, 
2 Thess. ii. 7, and as iva is put after the object 
in 2 Cor. ti. 4; Gal. ii. 10; Acts’ xix. 4. Simi- 
larly 1 Cor. xi. 14, 15; xiv. 7 (édv), 16 (rac). 
[So Rom. xi. 31, where however Dr. Lange de- 
nies the trajection. This view of the construc- 
tion is accepted by Buza, CAmuRanius, GRorTius, 
Cauixtus, Semirr, Storr, RosenMUELLER, 
Fuatt, Merer, Meyer, Winer (eds. 6, 7), Burr- 
MANN, SCHENKEL, Hover. Itis however adopted 
by none of the ancient versions except the Go- 
thic, is rejected by OrtcEn expressly. The other 
view joins this clause to what precedes, as a 
consequence of the indwelling of Christ, accept- 
ing an irregular nominative. So in the main: 
Curysostom, Erasmus, Lurusr, Estrus, Morus, 
Korpr, RKureckert, Marrures, Harumss, OL- 
SHAUSEN, B-Crusius, De Wrrtn, Burex, Eapin, 
Exticort, Atrorp. Our preference is for the 
former construction. See below.—R. ]|* 





* [Bavix thus states his view: The change of syntax indi- 
cates a change of connection, and the use of the irregular 
nominative makes the transition easy to the form adopted 
with tva. The clause thus changed becomes a species of in- 
dependent proposition, giving a marked prominence to the 
sense, and connected at once with the preceding context as 
its result, and with the following context as its starting idea. 
So ELxicorr, who in his translation puts a dash before and 
after the clause. The course of thought then is: “ Christ 
dwelling in their hearts—they are supposed, as the effect of 
this inhabitation, to have been now rooted and grounded in 
love; and as the design of this confirmation in love—they 
are then and there qualified to comprehend,” eéc. This con- 
struction is certainly admissible, although Haruuss is fanciful 
in accounting for it by the reference to both the dative and 
genitive which precede. Muynr presents the forcible objec- 
tion that the present participles would occur were this the 
connection. When to this it is replied, “ that the clause does 
express the state which must ensue upon the indwelling of 
Christ before what is expressed in the next clause can in any 
way be realized, and that therefore the perf. part. is correctly 
used” (ELuIcorr), I find in this but a confession of that sub- 
ordinate relation of the clause to the next one, which is 
implied in the other view. If the ideas are so nearly similar, 
a trajection seems a better explanation, than to complicate 
the relation of the clauses further (we have already a leading 
clause in ver. 14, a clause of purport in ver. 16, containing a 
finite verb followed by an infinitive, on which infinitive a 
clause of result depends, ver. 17. The view under discussion 
would make an irregular sub-subordinate clause of result to 
be followed (ver. 18) by a clause of design, which the other 
view would append directly to the purport of the prayer). 
On the other hand this metathesis is open to objection. Such 
a trajection implies an emphasis on the words thrown in 
advance, and it is asserted that there is no necesssity for such 
emphasis here, but this is no real objection, since the words 
can be emphatic (notwithstanding ALrorn’s denial). Again, 
it is said that the premised words in all such cases form the 
objective factor of the sentence and are not connected with 
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Being rooted and grounded in love.— 
The perfect participles, éppzsGwuévoe kai 
TedeuweAtwuévor, denote a state, in which 
they already are and continue to be, which is 
the pre-suppoJition, in order that they may be 
able to know. This state is effected by what has 
been prayed for in vers. 15, 16; hence accord- 
ing to the sense and the context it is impossible 
to connect these participles with what precedes 
(Curysostom, LuTHER: ‘“‘and to become rooted 
and grounded through love,” Rurckurr, Har- 
Luss, Brunk and others), even if it were gram- 
matically admissible to join a nominative to 
duov, as iniv. 28: buac—dve youevor—orovdalovrec. 
Col. ii. 2; iii. 16. See Winer, p. 582. This 
position gives especial weight to the participles, 
which introduce two figures borrowed from a 
tree and a building. They mark that a pro- 
foundly penetrating life (éppeCwpuévor) and a 
well-grounded, permanent character (7 e0 ¢me- 
Atcwmévoc) are necessary. [The first may be 
regarded as used ‘‘ without any other allusion to 
its primitive meaning than that of fizedness, firm- 
ness at the base or foundation” (KuLicorr).— 
R.] Comp. 1 Cor. iii, 9; Col. ii. 7. 

The double figure strengthens the notion of the 
relation to love; this latter (gv dyd77) is made 
prominent by being placed first. <‘‘In” marks 
“love” as the soil, % which they are rooted, 
and as the foundation, on which they are 
grounded. This implies moreover that it is not 
their own love which is referred to, but one 
which corresponds with the soil afforded to the 
tree, the foundation given to the house; and this 
would undoubtedly be, in accordance with the 
context, the love of Christ (Brenan), were not 
all closer definition .wanting, even the article. 
Accordingly this substantive rendered general 
by the absence of the article corresponds with 
the verbal idea: in loving, 7. ¢. in that love, 
which is first God’s in Christ and then that of 


men who become Christians, who are rooted in | 


Him and grounded on Him through faith. [The 
reference to the Christian grace of love (Eapin, 
Aurorp, Exuicorr) is preferable, since it does 
not lay too much stress on the absence of the 
article, as is done by both Mryzr (in amando) 
and Haruess (suljective, because anarthrous), 
and does not confound two things (God’s love to 
us and our love in response), either of which 
might be represented as soil and foundation, 
scarcely both.—R.] But it is not necessary to 
supply ‘in Christ” (Haruuss) in thought, as if 
‘in love” could be instrumental and the prepo- 
sition could be repeated with two different refe- 
rences and used in joining two distinct definitions. 
Nor should it be limited to “love of the brethren”’ 
(Canvin, ScHENKEL, Buenk and others), as is 
still further evident from what follows. 

May be fully able to comprehend [iva 
Efioxyvonte katarkapécbar].—Karadra- 
Béo0ac here means more than a mere intellec 
tual apprehension, a perception, as in Acts iy. 
18; xxv. 25; x. 34, but pre-eminently an in- 
ward experience: it corresponds with yvdva, 
which is conjoined to it with -e, but differs from 





the subject as here (ELuicorr). Exiicorr’s remark is true as 
regards the other cases where tva is trajected, but in 2 Thess, 
ii. 7, €ws is put atter the subject, which if not strictly paral- 
lel, is certainly analogous.—k.]} 








it however, the first word denoting the inward 
experience, the latter the spiritual perception. 
[The tense of this verb perhaps implies the sin- 
gleness of the act, and the voice the exercise of 
the mental power, a dynamic middle (KRuEGER), 
indicating the earnestness or spiritual energy 
with which the action is performed (Exuxicort). 
~—R.] The verb efcoyxvoyre, placed in em- 
phatic position, adds the idea of exertion, an 
energetic pressing through; Benen: evaleatis. 

Something important is treated of, which can- 
not be comprehended in solitude, for one’s self 
alone, but only in fellowship: with all saints, 
ovv maot Toig aytocc.—Like all science, the 
science of God’s love, the study of God, is a joint 
labor. 

What is the breadth and length and 
depthand height, ri 70 tAGTOc Kai wAKOE 
kat BaGoc xait twpoc.—The lively, roused 
spirit of. the Apostle here borrows the figure of 
a body, a mathematical magnitude [sacra illa 
Pauli mathematica], as in Job xi. 8, 9, itis ap- 
plied to God’s wisdom and perfection; it is in- 
stead of and = ri rd uéye0oc, what is the great- 
ness. Since the article occurs but once, the 
unity of the object referred to is strongly indi- 
cated. Very naturally the ‘breadth” comes 
first, to this the “length” corresponds; then 
the ‘‘depth” is the nearest dimension, und the 
‘height ” closes the series: what is the object 
then whose dimensions Paul notices here? It is 
not directly designated, and hence must be taken 
from the context. The added clause connected 
with this by re points at once to ‘the love of 
Christ.” The dimensions set forth here then 
become clear: ‘“‘breadth ” refers to the nations 
lying beside each other on the earth, over all of 
whom the love of Christ will extend itself; 
“length,” to the successive ages during which it 
will reach; ‘‘depth,” to the misery and corrup- 
tion of sin, into which it will descend; ‘height ” 
to the glory at God’s throne and near His heart 
to which it would elevate all. 

To return to ver. 9 and accept ‘the mystery” 
as the object (Curysostom, Catovius, RuncKERT, 
Harunss and others) is as unfounded as to find 
a reference to ‘the fulness of God” (ver. 19}, 
and with Rey. xi. 1; xxi. 15, 16, to understand 
the Church of Christ, the temple of God (Bun- 
GEL, Stier, [Hapie], and others), or merely to 
supply ‘of God” or ‘of Christ” (Marruizs, 
and others); Honzuausrn alone suggests ‘our 
love!" Arbitrary as many of the explanations 
of the four dimensions undoubtedly are, the 
opinion of Mryerr, that every special interpreta- 
tion is unpsychological, only opening the door to 
subjective speculations, is equally unjustifiable. 
Abusus non tollit usum. The thought of the 
Apostle is clear: Loved and loving thou knowest 
the love of Christ. Certainly it is not: In the 
love to the brethren thou wilt know God’s love. 
Comp. 1 John iv, 10, 16; John xv. 9-11. 

[This simple view of the object whose dimen- 
sions are here predicated is held in the main by 
Cavin, Carixtus, Morus, Storr, Honan, Mry- 
ER, Evuicorr. Eapre strangely enough opposes 
it because re follows: see his notes for a good 
resumé of opinions. Exuicorr says: ‘‘The con- 
sequent clause, without being dependent or ex- 
planatory, still practically supplies the defining 
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genitive: Paul pauses on the word toc, and 
then, perhaps feeling it the most appropriate 
characteristic of Christ’s love, he appends, with- 
out finishing the construction, a parallel thought 
which hints at the same conception (iepBda- 
dovoav), and suggests the required genitive.” 
Atrorp, less correctly, leaves the object in- 
definite: ‘‘of all that God has revealed or done 
in or for us,” a view which results from his 
insisting on the subordinate character of the 
clause introduced by re. This little word real- 
ly settles the question the other way.—An al- 
lusion to the temple of Diana ( Macxnient, 
CuANDLER) is exceedingly improbable, and the 
reference to the Christian Church finds no sup- 
port in the context, foregoing or subsequent. 
AUGUSTINE gives the fanciful explanation: sac- 
ramentum cruces, which Estius elaborates. Comp. 
that of Severranus (in Anrorp), and the va- 
rious homiletical applications given in Hom. 
Notes.—R. | 


Ver. 19. And to know the knowledge- 
surpassing love of Christ [yvdvai te rHv 
mee re eee THO yvooeac ayanrny 
Tov Xptoro®*)._Tvdvai re adds something 
closely related, giving prominence to the percep- 
tion of what has become a matter of internal 
experience. The object is ‘‘the love of Christ,” 
obviously Christ’s love, not our loveto Him. To 
the former alone is the attribute ‘“knowledge- 
surpassing” applicable. Bunexun: Suavissima 
hxe quasi correctio est; dixerat: cognoscere, sta- 
tim negat cognitionem idoneam haberi posse. The 
participle, which is here placed between the 
article and substantive, must evidently be taken 
as an adjective, governing with its comparative 
meaning the genitive which follows, superiorem 
cognitione. See Winer, p. 824, It is= iréyou- 
cav ravra vovv, ** which passeth all understand- 
ing” (Phil. iv. 7). Comp. Phil. iii. 8-10. It is 
an oxymoron, like 1 Cor. i. 21, 25; 2 Cor. viii. 
2; Gal. ii. 19; 1 Tim. v. 6, and refers to an 
(adequate) apprehension of the love of Christ 
which surpasses knowledge (7. ¢., the particular 
abstract knowledge, which is possible to man of 
himself). Harumss: ‘Love fully solves the 
mystery of love; only love experiences love and 
knows love. The yvéoic of the reflecting under- 
standing finds its limit here; the yoo of love 
understands the love of Christ, which otherwise 
far transcended yroow.” Lurunr (1522-41): also 
to know the love of Christ, which yet exceeds 
all knowledge; in 1545 the incorrect rendering 
first appeared, which goes too far in the attempt 
to popularize the Scriptural language: and to 
know that to love Christ is better than all know- 
ing. This is contrary both to the language and 
the context. Yet it cannot be said, that the love 
of Christ is the object of a knowledge, which 
never attains its full end (RuncKrrT). Against 
this is the previous expression: ‘‘that ye may 
be able,” as well as the remainder of the verse. 
[Nor can we accept the view of Hariuss and 
OtsHausEN: ‘that ye may know that the love 
of Christ is knowledge-surpassing,” since the 
participle, which is properly taken as an adjec- 
tive, is thus twisted into an infinitive, and since 
the Apostle’s prayer is thus unnecessarily shorn 
of its fulness.—R.J 
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The final end of the supplication ; ver. 19 6. 

That ye may be filled up.—This phrase 
connects itself with ‘that ye may be able. . te 
know,” and designates the highest, last favor 
which the Apostle implores for the Church, 
With what are they to be filled ? 

To all the fulness of God [evc may rd 
TAQpwLa Tov Aeov.|—E i¢ designates that 
toward and unto which the becoming filled pro- 
ceeds, and trav r6 TAH DwWLA, meta est (BEN- 
GEL), to which the Church should attain, when it 
is filled. Itis therefore in her, not without her. 
Hence the Apostle is treating of a fulness in them 
which God grants, and which is unincumbered, 
unabridged. They must themselves, through the 
experience and knowledge of the love of Christ, 
be prepared, expanded, strengthened and fitted 
to receive Tav 76 mAHpwua, “all the fulness,” 
which God will impart, has determined and or- 
dained to impart. What God imparts is indeed 
in Him, from His own character and glory He im- 
parts. Luter: ‘‘That is according to the He- 
brew mode of speech as much as to say, that we 
are filled in every way, by which He makes full— 
that He alone completely rules and works in us.” 

It is a bolder expression than 2 Pet. i. 4: 
“‘partakers of the Divine nature.” Comp. iv. 
13; Col. ii. 9, 10. Curysostom: rAnpotcba 
Taone apernc, He mARpHC éotiv 6 Gedc. THEODORET: 
wa TeAsiog abrov évoixov déEnobe. It is not to be 
limited to the presence of grace (Haruuss), or 
to charisms (Mrynr), nor to be pantheistically 
extended or applied to the universe, filling itself 
in God, 7. e., reaching the highest expression of 
its perfection, and reflecting itself in the Church, 
so that in it there is no more defect to be dis- 
covered (ScuznkrL). A fulness of God, which 
complements His Godhead, as though God’s 
Being were first perfected through the Church, 
is as little the subject treated of as a pantheistic 
deification of men. Seei. 23. The Apostle un- 
doubtedly refers to the persons and personal 
culture of the individual members of the Church. 
See Doctr. Note. 4. 

[Meyer and Dr Wertz take rA4powua in 
the sense of 7A#Goc, and the genitive as that of 
origin. But the Greek Faruers, and OLsHAu- 
sEN, ALForD, Exuicorr, Honan, among late 
commentators, prefer to take mAfpwua in the 
strict sense of zd quo res impletur, and the geni- 
tive as a possessive, implying: ‘that ye may be 
so filled as God is filled,” the reference being not 
to charismatic gifts, but to the spiritual perfec- 
tions of God. The only objection is, that such 
a fulness could not be realized here in a state of 
imperfection, but ez¢ shows that a standard is 
here set up, and none but a perfect one would be 
thus held before them. The other view is too 
tame for the climactic position and force of the 
clause. Autrorp: ‘ All the fulness of the God- 
head abides in Christ, Col. ii. 9. Christ then 
abiding in your hearts, ye, being raised up to 
the comprehension of God’s mercy in Him and of 
His love, will be filled, even as God is full—each 
in your degree, but all to your utmost capacity, 
with Divine wisdom, might and love.”—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 
1. The fervency of the worship (kdyurrw ri 
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yovaré pov) does not lose itself in the joyous 
sense of the love of God (mpd¢ Tov marépa), but 
becomes more deep and clear in love to the 
neighbor, in unselfish supplication, which in the 
scale of prayer rises above the lowest grade, 
which is a cry of need, a cry for help, above the 
grade of a pupil, the petition for supply of 
needed good and protection from threatening 
evil, and approaches in its best feature the mas- 
ter-prayer of thanksgiving, which is so often 
forgotten, and of praise, that so often is not un- 
derstood. 
2. The Father who is here supplicated is no 
. the All-father of the 18th century or of the ra- 
tionalists, nor the Father of the heathen. For 
He is not that weak father, who on account of 
His goodness consents to withdraw all the de- 
mands of His righteousness; nor is He merely 
the Creator, as if He were, like Jupiter, a father 
of the trees and animals, of the flowers of earth 
and the stars of heaven, as well as of angels and 
men, and as if the idea of “Father” included 
only that of the Creator, who calls into being. 
The father is more than the begetter, he is also 
the provider, the teacher, the guardian in pre- 
serving sacred love. Where such paternal care 
exists, it comes from God, it points to Him, the 
original Father. Hyen the most scanty traces 
of such fatherhood, 7. e., of such companies with 
a father at their hand, point to Him, who has 
ordained and still sustains such relations. The 
children may be lost and not permit Him to work 
within them; still traces of Him, kindnesses 
from Him are go little wanting, that even among 
the heathen ‘‘an altar with this inscription, To 
the unknown God,” pointstothem. The Church 
sings and speaks of a Adyo¢ orepyarikéc, and sees 
a great family in different groups, in different cir- 
cumstances, conditions and attitudes, but at the 
head, over all and for all the One Father in Christ. 
8. The inner man (6 éow &vOpwroc) is the rem- 
nant of the man created in the image of God, 
which is found in all men, even though extremely 
disfigured or shrivelled up into insignificance. 
On this account is Redemption possible, man is 
capable as well asin need of redemption. Hence 
the inner man is to be thus distinguished from 
the new man (6 xaivo¢ dvOpwroc): the former is 
the remnant of the original man as created by 
God in His own image, the latter is the begin- 
ning of the regenerated man, new born in Christ; 
that is still present in all men, this not yet exist- 
ing in all, though it might and should be; that is 
found without the Church also, this begins only 
within it; the former is the starting-point for 
the latter, the latter is the result of the reviving 
of the former obtained in Christ; that is the 
first creation, conceived in retrospect, this the 
“new creature,” conceived as rising; the former 
is accordingly of nature, which God in holy love 
has created, preserved and guided, the latter of 
grace, in which He has had mercy upon the 
former. But universal as the need of redemption 
and the capacity for redemption are, man is, on 
account of this need and in spite of this capa- 
bility, not in a condition to win the gracious right 
of sonship, or obligated thereto (ScHENKEL), but 
on account of this need notwithstanding this ca- 
pability only in a state to receive the gift of re- 
newed sonship. See Hxeg. Notes, ver. 16. 
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4, In the economy of salvation,—in which our 
passage, being addressed to believers, presuppe- 
ses justification and antecedent repentance, and 
regards only the growing renewal, the strength- 
ening of the inner man, his growth in the grace 
and truth of Christ—the Father constantly, at 
every stage, takes the initiative, and the recoy- 
ering man takes no step forward without power 
received from God. Hence the supplication, 
that He would “grant” and that too ‘through 
His Spirit” to the inner man: thus the renewal 
within begins from above. Then the awakened, 
renewed power of the inner man appears in 
faith, in dependence draws Christ into himself, 
into his heart, asa guest into his house, for con- 
tinued intercourse with Him, carefully directing 
himself by Him in all respects. The inner man, 
when once he has actually, with saving effect, 
become the odject (eic) of the working of the 
Holy Ghost, becomes the subject of transforming 
activity in faith, which like a screw binds Christ 
to the soul. Though we may not, with the mys- 
ties, accept a union essentialis et corporalis, still 
we should not, with the rationalists, deny the 
conjunctio substantie hominis fidelis cum substantia 
sanctz trinitatis and affirm only a dynamic or op- 
erative presence of Christ. 

5. The work of salvation is a difficult one, and 
demands the power of God and man. Of God: 
hence Paul prays(ver. 16): ‘that he would 
grant you according to the riches of His glory.” 
Of man: hence ver. 18; ‘‘that ye may be fully 
able.” > 

6. Knowledge and Love are not to be separated. 
There is not merely an “illumination” before 
conversion and repentance, but also after justifi- 
cation through faith. In the enjoyment of the 
love of Christ, which we experience, our love is 
strengthened, forgetting itself and yet with a 
profound remembrance of itself it knows what it 
has experienced, denying itself it is thus strength- 
ened to a clear knowledge of the love of Christ. 
Human things one must know, in order to love 
but Divine things one must love, in order to 
know (Pascan). Love, hastening before, ever 
gains new material and light for knowledge. ~ 
‘«The more I love, the more I jind that I ought to 
love Thee.” 

7. The connection of faith and love is also pre- 
supposed here, and in such a way that the former 
is the mother’s lap for the latter; the faith in 
that love of God in Christ, which we experience 
and enjoy, must impel to love, to love in return 
again and again. 

8. Christ's Love surpasses all knowledge and 
understanding, that only toilsomely attains ty 
seeing. Hormann: ‘There is really but one 
love in the world, because but one actual entering 
in of person into person. The eternally personal 
God, who is Love, who has entered into humani- 
ty as the personal Christ, who in the Holy Ghost 
personally flows into the personal life of men, so 
that we have Him and are His, He loves and is 
loved. Only where this archetypal fountain of 
love exists, can man exercise toward his fellow 
man a copied love.” Only so far as it is felt, 
can it be known in our weakness. 

9. The completion of fellowship with God points 
into eternity, from the militant to the triumph- 
ant church; there the children become heritors, 
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are taken on His throne and heart. Here many 
radial lines already proceed from the circumfer- 
ence, grace, peace and joy, truth and freedom, 
sonship and the sense of sonship, life-power and 
life-fulness, yet they come together in the center 
only above. Let us only hold fast to the unity 
of the family of God in heaven and on earth, the 
oneness of the Father through Christ in the Holy 
Ghost. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Had not the Apostle said so, no one would 
have discovered from his tone, that he was in 
bonds and chains, looking death in the face. To 
him affliction is a clear winter night, in which 
the stars of promise only shine the brighter. 
Has he tears in his eyes, they become a telescope 
to carry his sight into the far distant heavens, 
to open heaven to him and permit him to gaze 
into the depth of its wonders. It does not occur 
to him, to pray for release ; he asks only for the 
perfecting and ennobling of the church.—In out- 
ward woe he thinks, feels and prays about in- 
ward weal alone; in evil, that concerns himself, 
about the good of the church alone.—God, the 
true Father, is not nearer to heaven with its 
angels and saints than to earth with its sons of 
men; were we but nearer to Him!—He is the 
- Rich One, who can and will give; we are the 
poor ones, who should receive and—will not /— 
It were better if thou didst not care so much 
how to adorn the outer man through the spirit 
of the world and of fashion; God can through 
His Spirit re-animate and strengthen the inner 
man.—Above all see how it stands within thee, 
so that what God has created after His image in 
thee be not stunted and starved out. Thine outer 
man may laugh and sing and dance, while the 
inner man laments and sighs and goes to de- 
struction. 

Christ wishes to dwell with thee, not as a 
mere passing guest; so order thy work and re- 
creation and mode of life after His example, that 
it may please Him to dwell there and not to hasten 
away. He is willing to belong to thee; it is not 
enough then that thou hearest Him, hearkenest 
to Him, thou must also belong to Him as His 
possession, must submit thyself and all thou hast 
to His disposal.—Bind thyself in faith to Him 
and hold communion with those who believe in 
Him, that thou mayest grow in the knowledge of 
His love. Rot thyself ever deeper in that love, 
ground thyself ever more firmly upon it.—Do 
like Ernest the Pious, who in 1636 had a medal 
struck in commemoration of his marriage with 
Elizabeth Sophia of Altenburg, with this inscrip- 
tion on the one side: Christwm lieben ist das 
beste wissen (Loving Christ is the best knowledge), 
and on the other: Glott, lehr erkennen mich und 
Dich (God, teach me to know myself and Thee) !— 
Holy love alone lets us understand and use the 
Scriptures ever better and better! If we look 
at God’s word and world without love; we see 
them only remotely. —Three-fold aim of Christian 
supplication: 1. Strengthening of the inner 
man; 2. Knowledge of the love of Christ; 3. 
Fulness of Divine glory. 

Srarxn:—In praying the outward posture is 


indeed of little importance; it is left to Christian | of his clothes at the knees. 
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liberty to take this or that position with the 
body ; yet no kind of posture seems better fitted 
for fervent, earnest prayer, than kneeling.— 
Thou hast indeed a merciful, gracious and loving 
Father: Thinkest thou, He can ever forsake 
thee? That is an idle thought. As little as He 
can take Love out of His heart so little can He 
forget thee. See, what is the best thing a teacher 
can ask for his flock; but also what thou too, O 
soul, must seek after, to be strengthened through 
the Spirit of God in the inner man.—It is not 
enough to have come into a state of grace through 
conversion, there must be added astrengthening 
and fortifying, which however is not the work 
of man, since Christ is the Author and Finisher 
of our faith. Though our sins were so broad, 
so long, so deep, so high, as heaven and earth, 
yet is the grace and mercy of God deeper, broad- 
er, higher and longer, so that it cannot be 
measured.—The mystery of the love of God is 
incomprehensible: in future perfection we will 
understand it. Because we still await that time, 
let us meanwhile imitate such love in its depth, 
by helping those who are in the deepest misery 
and least deserving; in its breadth, by showing 
to all men without distinction, for God’s sake, 
kindness and affection, in its length, by never 
ceasing or becoming weary; in its height, by 
looking up to God, devoting to Him all our ef- 
forts, and having His glory as our purpose.— 
In Christianity more depends upon taking in 
faith, than upon giving and doing in love. For 
the more we take of the fulness of God, the more 
we-can give. 

A. Murtier:—He who lets Christ dwell in 
his heart, only that he may have from Hima 
household blessing or a joyful consolation, sells 
Him his heart; but he who surrenders himself to 
Christ out of pure love, at the same time think- 
ing himself unworthy of the least look of His 
grace, gives Him his heart. 

RizGer :—God oftentimes indeed begins in a 
very small way in His works of grace, because 
He will effect nothing according to absolute 
power, but so as to lead men to faith and obedi- 
ence.—Christ dwelling in the heart and His 
Spirit lay claim also to the members of the body, 
putting them into the service of righteousness, 
to bring forth fruit unto God in holiness.—Being 
rooted and grounded in love we obtain the ability 
to comprehend, not merely to know, but also 
with other powers of soul so to appropriate 
something as to be filled therewith. Faith 
widens the heart, 80 that more and more can be 
grasped. But with these enlarged views, which 
are imparted to us, we should not sunder our- 
selves from other saints, nor attach to anything 
such an immoderate value, as to sever the bond 
which unites us with other saints, but apply all 
to the edification of the body of Christ. 

Huvusner:—It is a truly proud misery of 
Kant’s, his denying kneeling as a slavish Orien- 
talism. He can scarcely have felt the impulse 
of a praying heart. Lichtenberg judges very 
differently, when he says: “When the body 
falls upon its knees, the spirit lifts itself to 
God.”’—We have too little bending of the knee; 
the Catholics perhaps too much, so that a Cath- 
olic may occasionally be recognized by the looks 
Spener wished that 
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kneeling devotion was more common among us.— 
What a comfort for fatherless children and wid- 
ows, what hope for affectionate fathers, to know 
that their dear children have in heaven a better 
Father than themselves. Still the human rela- 
tion can best teach the true ‘ Father-theolo- 
gy.”—A church can be good outwardly and 
apparently and yet be without inward life. This 
inward life comes from the Spirit of God. Chris- 
tianity should be Jearned not by heart, but in the 
heart. *—Christ will dwell, not in stone churches, 
but in living hearts; the heart should live and 
mcve in Him, His Spirit should animate our 
spirit in constant intercourse with Him.—When 
Christ dwells in the heart, every one has his 
Christ in his neighbor.—Breadth: the Church 
of Christ should stretch itself over the whole 
circle of the earth, over all lands. The length 
refers to time; she continues throughout all cen- 
turies. The depth points'to her foundation ; she 
has it in the unfathomable abyss of Divine mercy, 
and her height reaches into heaven, it is unassail- 
able, for the church on earth and in the spirit 
world is one. This is the greatness and the 
origin of the spi.itual temple.—Love to Christ, a 
simple heart full of faith and love to Him, is bet- 
ter than all science. This love has an uncondi- 
tioned value, is in itself the highest: not so with 
knowledge; it can give a kind of enlightenment, 
without at all affecting the heart. The heart 
excels the understanding. Science should not 
be over-estimated, and made an idol. Science 
can never conquer the enemies of the Kingdom 
of God, she should be a handmaid. The true 
science is only where the cross is. Only the 
theologus erucis is the theologus lucis. 
PassAvANT:—With a narrow heart we cannot 
pray with confidence. Hence everything de- 
mands that we should receive Divine riches, 
which enlightens our mind, expands our heart 
and makes God great in us.—How worthy of 
admiration, how highly exalted above man is 
this ¢nner man of the heart! Faith is his reason 
and his light; love his heart and his life; the 
Holy Ghost his soul and strength; Jesus Christ 
his ego and his nature; God his Father and at 
the same time his heritage, his glory, his riches, 
his eternal dwelling-place ; God makes him, His 
work in His own good time, and this through a 
power whose working corresponds with the 
riches and the glory of His grace.—Did Christ 
dwellin us, what would we become to our friends, 
to our enemies, to the world, to the heavens !— 
Only the Spirit of God in us can disclose to us 
what God is; only faith, through the Holy Ghost, 
can apprehend Christ and His life in us; only 
pure, holy love in us can comprehend what is 
transcendent and blissful, the wonders of the love 
of God in Jesus Christ.—There is a breadth and 
length and depth and height ; for this no worlds 
are too broad, no paths too long, no space too 
wide, no abyss, no hell too deep, no heaven too 
high, that it may not reach thither, and pene- 
trate there with might and almightiness, with 
light and life, with comfort and salvation and 
peace from eternal compassion—‘“ fulness of 
God” the destination and end of man, the aim 





* [The German has a similar paranomasia: Man soll das 
Christenthum nicht auswendig, sondern inwendig lernen.— 





—— 


and end of all the decrees of God, of all the mys- 
teries of Christ. Canst thou not satisfy man? 
Must he still fill himself with a thousand trifles 
besides, that his happiness may be complete? 

Stier :—The higher his petition seeks to as- 
cend above all understanding to Him, who is able 
to do above all, the deeper he bows himself.—The 
indwelling of Christ: Its beginning—through 
faith ; means—Christ’s love, which becomes ours; 
aim—according to the widest extension of the 
plan (knowledge) and inmost depths of the 
foundation ( Christ’s love ), 

Greruiacnu :—The love of Christ to us precedes 
all our love and knowledge. 

Nitzscu :—The essential petition, which we, 
each for all and all for each, should bear in our 
hearts, during the varieties and vicissitudes of 
our life-path. 1. Lts purport: a) To become 
strong in the inner man; 6) To have vital fellow- 
ship with the Redeemer; c¢) To know His love. 
2. The effect. 

Wouters ( Dedication sermon at Godesberg): 
The proper prayer for a young congregation: 1 ) 
that its members become strong in the inner 
man: 2) that Christ lives in their hearts; 3) that 
they understand His love in its greatness and 
blessedness. 

GenzkEn (Preparatory Lecture* on Eph. iii. 
13-21): St. Paul our example in prayer. 1) 
He bows his knees, so we under the burden of . 
our guilt; 2) He addresses himself to the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; so there is no other 
name for us; 3) He asks power for the inner 
man to strengthen in faith, in love, and for every 
good work; so we. 

Lone :—St. Paul’s request to the Ephesians, 
his prayer to God, his song of praise to Him, all 
in relation to the great mystery of building the 
church on earth. 

WESTERMEIER :—The best prayer: 1) to whom 
it is addressed; 2) the gifts it desires; 3) the 
basis on which it rests. 

Kuiua@s :—Seek the kingdom of God, not in ex- 
ternal things, but in the inner man—l) in 
judging of the contest of the gospel against the 
world ; 2) of the blessing of the gospel in your- 
selves. 

Rasus:—A glance into the closet of the 
Apostle: J) How we should approach God in 
prayer; 2) how supplicate Him; 8) how praise 
Him. 

RavTENBERG :—What Paul does in his tribu- 
lations, that his disciples may not become weary 
in the walk of faith: 1) He is far from them— 
yet sends them his mighty word; 2) He suffers 
the contempt of the world—but endures it for 
their glory; 8) He cannot give them his hand 
but he bows his knee for them. 

Dr. Murer (Baptismal discourse on ver. 18): 
On the breadth, length, depth, height of the love 
of God. i 

ProuLte:—Paul’s pious wish for the Church 
at Epbesus: 1. That they might not become 
weary in their Christian course (ver. US) Sh a2 


? 





* [ Betchtrede is literally a discourse at confession, but among 
Protestants means the service preparatory to the commun- 
ion, during the previous week. The etymology confirms the 
view, that our preparatory lecture is borrowed from the 
Romanist usage of confessing before the communion, though 
in reality a proper mode of obeying the injunction: Let a 
man examine himsel£—R.] 
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That God would give them power to become 
strong in the inner man (vers. 14-16). 3. That 
Christ may dwell in their hearts (ver. 17). 4. 
That they may be able to comprehend with all 
saints the breadth—the universality, embracing 
all, the length—the endlessness from eternity to 
eternity, the depth and height—the immeasura- 
ble and incomprehensible greatness of the love of 
Christ. 

{Hopaz:—The most beautiful object might be 
in the apartment of a blind man, and he not be 
sensible of its presence; or if by any means 
made aware of its nearness, he could have no de- 
light in its beauty. Christ dwells in us by faith, 
because it is by faith we perceive His presence, 
His excellence and His glory, and because it is 
by faith we appropriate and reciprocate the ma- 
nifestations of His love. Faith is to this spiri- 
tual communion what esteem and affection are to 
the fellowship of domestic life.—The love of 
Christ is infinite; not only because it inheres in 
an infinite subject, but because the condescen- 
sion and sufferings to which it led, and the bless- 
ings which it secures for its objects, are beyond 
our comprehension.—R. 

[Eapm:—Ver. 15. They lose the cold and 
official name of subjects in the familiar and en- 
dearing appellation of sons, and they are united 
to one another not dimly and unconsciously, as 
different products of the same Divine workman- 








ship, but they merge into one family—<all they 
are brethren.”—Ver. 17. When Ignatius was 
asked, on his trial, by the Emperor, what was 
the meaning of his name—Theophorus—he 
promptly replied, ‘‘He who has Christ in his 
breast.’’—Love is the fundamental grace.—Ver. 
19. As the attachment of a man, it may be 
gauged; but as the love of a God, who can by 
searching find it out? Uncaused itself, it origi- 
nated salvation ; unresponded to amidst the “con- 
tradiction of sinners,’ it neither pined nor col- 
lapsed. It led from Divine immortality to human 
agonies and dissolution, for the victim was bound 
to the cross, not by the nails of the military exe- 
cutioner, but by the ‘‘cords of love.” It loved 
repulsive unloveliness, and, unnourished by re- 
ciprocated attachment, its ardor was unquenched, 
nay, is unquenchable, for it is changeless as the 
bosom in which it dwells. Thus it may be 
known, while yet it “‘ passeth knowledge;” thus 
it may be experimentally known, while still in 
its origin and glory it surpasses comprehension, 
and presents new and newer phases to the loving 
and inquiring spirit. For one may drink of the 
spring and be refreshed, and his eye may take 
in at one view its extent and circuit, while he 
may be able neither to fathom the depth nor mete 
out the volume of the ocean whence it has its ori- 
gin.—R. | 


3. Conclusion in the form of a Doxology. 


(Cuap. IIL. 20, 21). 


20 


Now unto [to] him that [who] is able to do [above all things], exceeding abun- 


dantly above all that [above what] we ask or think, according to the power that 
91 worketh in us, Unto [to] him be [the] glory in the church by [in]' Christ Jesus 
throughout all ages, world without end [Vit., unto all the generations of the age of 


the ages]. Amen. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 21.—After év Ti éxxAnotaN, A.B.C. insert cai before év Xprat@ Inood. 


Aa) a 5 


read: €v Xptore “Ingod kai 


A few authorities [D1 F.] 


u (ev) TH éxxAnoia, evidently from doctrinal hesitation about placing the church before Christ; 


in single minor authorities év rT éxkAnota is wanting. This arises from the inappropriate cai, which only disturbs, and 


although well supported externally, is inadmissible on internal grounds. 


It may be rejected, and is rejected by Tischen- 


dorf, on the authority of a number of important MSS. [These are D.? K. L., besides the great majority of cursives, oldest 


versions, and many fathers. 


Rejected by Tischendorf, Meyer, and most, bracketted by Alford, accepted by Lachmann, Elli- 


cott (ed. 3, 4 only). Before the discovery of X, the internal grounds were sufficiently strong to outweigh the preponderant 
uncial testimony in its favor, but now the question is more doubtful. The sense is not affected materially by the variation, 
though the insertion precludes one interpretation. The word may have been inserted to indicate the other meaning, hence 


its omission presents a leetio difficilior.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


In general the doxology is frequent, either at 
the beginning (i. 8-14; 1 Pet. i. 8-5), or at the 
close of an Epistle (Rom. xvi. 25-27; Phil. iv. 
20; 2 Tim. iv. 18; 1 Pet. vy. 11; Jude 25; 
Heb. xiii. 21), or at the close of a section, as 
here, Rom. xi. 83-36; Gal. i.5; 1 Tim. i. 17. 


Ver. 20. Now to him who is able to do 





aboveall things —T 6 6 &* duvapévy stands 
emphatically first, because the matter in hand is 
the manifestation of God’s power and almighti- 
ness (ver. 16: duvdyuet, ver. 18: &toxbonre). 
With the infinitive toc7oase [to do,” to ef- 
fect], we must closely connect brép mavra, 
‘Cabove all,” under which we should understand 





* [ALrorp: “dé brings out a slight contrast to what has 
just preceded—viz., ourselves, and our need of strength and 
our growth in knowledge and fulness,” but the contrast is 
not strong enough to justify our rendering the particle: 
“put.”—R.] 
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creatures, powers and events, which may act in 
a hindering, disturbing or destructive way. 

Exceeding abundantly above what we 
ask or think [i tepexmeptoocod dv airot- 
wea } voovperv].—tin this added qualifica- 
tion the Apostle places God’s almightiness in 
comparison with his prayer, and that in a most 
striking manner. Hence drepexmeptooo, 
found also in 1 Thes. iii. 10, v.18 [?].  Simi- 
lar expressions, strengthening the sense, occur 
in Eph. i. 21; iv. 10; Rom. v.20; 2 Cor. vii. 4, 
18; xi. 5; xii, 11; 1 Tim. i. 14; Mark ‘vii. 37; 
xiv. 81; vi. 51. In its comparative signification 
it governs, as inver. 19: trepBdArovoay tI¢ yvo- 
cewc, the genitive dv, which is = 7év & aitob- 
“eda h voovmev. Benaun: Cogitatio latius 
patet quam preces; gradatio. God is greater than 
our heart (1 John iii. 20). Curysostom: éyo 
pév yap ebyouat, avrog 08 Kal yopic THe gue ebyie 
petCova épydoerar Tv juetépwv althoewy ovy anAGs 
peiGova } éx TEplccod GAN bmepexTEeptooov, TO [é- 
yelloc éudaivor tHe dwpede. 

[The relative does not refer to mdyra; it in- 
troduces a new but related subject. The two 
phrases are not in apposition, but the second 
member explains the first. There is no tautology 
therefore, since subjoined to the expression of 
God’s super-abundant power, we have a defini- 
tion of the mode in which it displays itself, v7z., 
by conferring spiritual gifts in super-abundance 
(Eapiz). There is no hyperbole as Hanruess 
thinks, though Paul has such a marked predi- 
lection for izép and its compounds; it ‘‘ occurs 
nearly thrice as many times in Paul’s Epistles 
and that to the Hebrews as in the rest of the New 
Testament; and of the 28 words compounded 
with irép, 22 are found in these Epistles, and 20 
of them there alone.’’—R. ] 

According to the power that worketh 
[or is working] in us, kata tT7v dbvapey 
THY Evepyovuevnyny éEv Hutv.—This belongs 
to the phrase: ‘‘ableto do.” The present mid- 
dle participle marks the continued efficiency of 
His power, while ‘‘ in us”’ indicates both the ob- 
ject and the sphere of activity. Paulus allegat 
experientiam (Benen) and full of confidence turns 
from the beginning tothe future. Comp. Col. i. 
29. Miraculous gifts (Micwarnn) are not re- 
ferred to, nor should irép wévra, ‘above all,” 
be limited to qux hactenus visa sunt (GRoTLUS), or 
the preposition imép be taken adverbially 
(Bunaux), as in 2 Cor. xi. 23 alone. [The power, 
so frequently referred to in this Epistle, is the 
might of the indwelling Spirit. The middle 
(comp. Gal. v. 6) is used mainly in non-personal 
references; see Winur, p. 242.—R.] 


Ver. 21. To him be the glory, airé 7 
66€a.—The pronoun sums up vigorously and 
emphatically what is predicated in ver. 20. The 
dative denotes that the glory is due, will be 
given to Him (Luke xvii. 18; John ix. 24; Acts 
xii. 28; Rom. iv. 20; 1 Pet. i. 21; Acts iv. 9, 
xi. 18; xiv. 7; xvi. 9; xix. 7). [So most com- 
mentators]. Accordingly the article, 7 dé£a, 
does not indicate the “glory,” which He has 
(Haruess); in that case the pronoun airob 
would occur, as in the interpolated doxology at 
the close of the Lord’s prayer: 6t: cov éorty 
Baotreia, x. T. A. But it is the glory of the 








church, which indeed she has first from God, but 
which as received from Him, properly His and 
yet appropriated by her, she returns to Him with 
gratitude and praise. Itis not = érauwvoc, praise, 
which consists in words, nor —tiu7, honor, which 
consists in the judgment of those who praise, but 
refers to the life, worship, and character of the 
church. Comp. i. 12, 14: ei¢ érawov rie bene 
avrov, *‘ unto the praise of his glory.” It is most 
natural to supply éoro. 

In the church in Christ Jesus, [év 77 
éxkAnoia év XptorS ’Lyoov].—The prepo- 
sition év before rH éxxAqo/a points to the sphere 
in which the glory of God is given back, defining 
more closely either the omitted égorw or 7 ddéa. 
By 7 éxxAnoia, ‘‘the church,” we should under- 
stand the assembly of those in whom God’s power 
has become efficient and works (ver. 20: ‘in 
us”); it is accordingly no external region 
(Mryrr), which is indifferent internally, and be- 
side which an inner spiritual sphere is to be in- 
dicated (év Xpior@); the church is indeed her- 
self such a sphere. Hence the phrase ‘in Christ 
Jesus,” defines more closely the church, its cha- 
racter and status, in order to explain, in what 
church the glory ean and shall be given to God. 
Luther has rendered it properly as one notion: 
die in Christo Jesu lebendige Gemeinde (the church 
alive in Christ Jesus). 

[To this interpretation, which is that of Ous- 
HAUSEN, STIER and others, it is properly objected 
that such a definition of the church is altogether 


unnecessary. If xai be accepted (see Textual 
Note) this exegesis is inadmissible. Nor is the 
view of Muysr (with Harizss, Du Wurrs, 


Havin, Hopes, Atrorp and Exxicorr) open to 
the objection urged by Braune that it presents 
an external region internally indifferent. The 
sphere of the giving of glory is defined in a two- 
fold manner: ‘It is offered in the church, but 
it is, at the same time offered ‘in Christ Jesus,’ 
or presented by the members of the sacred com- 
munity in the consciousness of union with Him” 
(Hapiz); ‘‘if any glory comes from us to God 
it is in Christ.”” The repetition of é seems to 
point to such a meaning, evenif kai be omitted. 
—R.] Hence it is not —to dia Xpcorod (GRo- 
TIUS); comp. Col. iii. 17; Rom. i. 18; vii. 25. 
[Cauvin, Beza and Ruseckert: per Christum; 
Ki. V.: “by Christ Jesus ;” ody Xpior® (Ccu- 
meENivs), all alike objectionable, for even the in- 
strumental sense of év is not exactly = dud, and 
the proper sense of the preposition is the more 
necessary because it occurs for the second time. 
—R.] 
Unto allthe generations of the age of 
the ages, [ei¢ macac Ta¢yevedcToi alé- 
vocTAvatovar, &uhv].—The phrase el ¢ x é- 
gac Tac yevedc designates the successive 
groups which are added to this church; yeveai 
designates the groups of living persons. Now, 
at the time when Paul writes, the beginning has 
been made, the first yeved, ‘¢ generation,” which 
reflects Godward the glory, the light in and from 
His light, is present; and thus it should and will 
continue, hence ¢eic,:*‘unto.” It is — elc yevedy 
Kat yevedy, or el¢ yevedc yevedv (Luke i. 50, vari- 
ous reading); this repetition expressing the 
same idea as racaz; ‘‘the iterative form of the 
expression indicated the extension ” (HaRuxss). 
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The phrase tov aidvoc TOv aidvur de- 
fines to what these yeveai belong and extend, in 
omnes generationes, que complectitur 6 aldv, qui ter- 
minatur in Tove alévac perpetuos (Brnexr). ‘0 aldv 
marks the unity or totality of passing time, which 
at the same time includes eternity. We have no 
word which indicates both, as the Greeks had. 
[True in both English and German]. Brnazz: 
alavec periodi economizx divine ab una quasi scena 
ad aliam decurrentes; hic amplificantur causa ut- 
rumque vocabulum, cum melaphorain yeved, genera- 
‘tio, conjungitur, ut significetur tempus bene longum ; 
nam in al@ot non jam sunt GENERATIONES. Paul 
says therefore, that the church now begun shall 
continue through a long series of generations; 
begun on earth it will be developed throughout 
these generations, and even when generations 
shall cease, shall continue in eons, without suc- 
cession of generations, and these generations 
and those gons (in which new generations are 
not added, but the constituent ones continue 
permanently) form a whole, one aiav, the aidv 
pédawv. Instead of this full formula we find only 
elc Tove alévac, Rom. i. 25; ix. 5; xi. 36; xvi. 
27; Luke i. 83; 2 Cor. xi. 81; or aiévac trav 
aiévey, 1 Tim. i. 17.3 1 Pet. v.11. Rev. i. 6, 18; 
iv. 9, 10, etc. ; el¢ mavrac tobe aidvac, Jude 25; 
ele Tov aiova, Matth. xxi. 19; Mark xi. 14, ete. ; 
ele Tov alava Tov alévoc, Heb. i. 8. Comp. Doctr. 
Notes, 5, 6. 

[Only the most extravagant literalism can ex- 
clude the idea of eternity from this cumulative 
expression, and only the most forced exegesis can 
include ‘‘ distinct traces of gnosticism.” Har- 
LEss makes a subtle distinction between aidvec¢ 
Tov aldévev and alov Tov aidvev, taking the for- 
mer as more extensive, the latter intensive, for 
which there is little room here. Muynr is per- 
haps too literal in his view of yeveai, which 
Braune apparently adopts. Atrorp is satisfac- 
tory: ‘Probably the account of the meaning is, 
that the age of ages (eternity) is conceived as 
containing ages, just as our ‘age’ contains 
years; and then those ages are thought of as 
made up, like ours, of generations. It is used, 
by a transfer of what we know in time, to ex- 
press, imperfectly and indeed improperly, the 
idea of Eternity.” —R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. God’s Omnipotence is unlimited, if we leave 
out of view His own will: He can do what He will 
(Ps. oxy. 3). ; : wie 

2. God’s power works in His people (év tui, 
ver. 20), not merely over them, and about them; 
for they do not resist Him with that will which 
He has given from His own will to those created 
in Hisimage. He will not, with His omnipo- 
tence, force any into the Church in Christ Jesus, 
into salvation. Man has might to resist God's 
Almightiness within himself. [The limitation 
or extension of meaning which theologians of 
different schools may put upon this last sentence, 
need not be discussed here. Given free-will, the 
sacred right of personality, and it is true in some 
sense—awfully true, since this is the fearful 
price of our privilege as free men. How God’s 
Almightiness, notwithstanding, never fails of its 
purpose, we do not know; that it never does, 





lies at the foundation of all proper theology. 


(—R.] 


3. The Hssence of worship is the thankful re- 


turn of what God has bestowed and the recipient 


has accepted and appropriated; hence the ap- 
proach of the recipient to the Bestower, in gra- 
titude for the gift, praise for the Giver; the 
deepest ground of adoration is, however, the 
condescending grace and imparting love of the 
Almighty God. He who is blessed begins to 
bless the Blesser (i. 8) and ends in praise of the 
God of glory (iii. 20, 21), 

4. The true Church, a creation of God (ver. 20), 
a living congregation, an assembly of sanctified 
persons, is Christian, having and needing no 
other Mediator than Christ Jesus, proving and 
defining the relation to the church according to 
the relation to Him. 

5. The Christian Church has a history, a deve- 
lopment through a long series of generations 
even into eternity. Hormann (Schriftbeweis, II. 
2, p. 127) retains the xai before év Xpior@ ’Ijoow 
and thinks the glorifying of God ‘‘in the church”’ 
takes place only in time and on earth, but “in 
Christ” eternally, as though the church were a. 
temporal thing and nothing more. [EHaprs: 
“The obligation to glorify God lasts through 
eternity, and the glorified church will ever de- 
light in rendering praise, ‘as is most due.’ 
Eternal perfection will sustain an eternal an- 
them.” —R. ] 

6. The Church of Jesus Christ does not find 
her final issue in the State (RoruE), or in a 
higher grade of culture;* she has a rising with- 
out a setting. Rescued through all the changes 
of national life, she is herself the rescuer of in- 
dividuals, and of larger groups as well, unto the 
future of eternity. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Prayer is no limit to God’s working in thee, 
but a condition, which He Himself has appointed, 
without which thou canst not experience His: 
almighty grace.—Thou arta creature of God, 
and shouldst become a work of His, praising the 
Master hand in word and deed, and above all in 
private character and conduct.—‘‘ Exceeding 
abundantly!” Hagar asked a drop and found a 
well (Gen. xxi. 19); Saul sought his father’s 
asses and found a crown (1 Sam. ix. 3; x. 1); 
David asked bread and received a kingdom (1 
Sam. xxi. 3). 

SrarkE: God does more than we desire. Jo- 
seph wishes only to be free from the iron chains: 
behold, God not only does what he desires, but 
gives him golden chains besides. 

Hevupner :—In the synagogues, mosques, and. 
pagodas there is no true praise of God, nor yet 
in our churches, if Christ be not known.—The 
prayer of Paul for the church (vers. 18-21). 1. 
It was prompted by the impulse of love (ver. 
13). 2. Full of confidence toward God, the Fa- 
ther of all churches (vers. 14, 15). 3. It was 
holy in its purport (vers. 16-19). 4, Hopeful, 





* [When De Wette asks: “Was the Apostle warranted in 
expecting such a long duration for the Church?” he proves 
his utter want of sympathy with this Epistle, and abundantly 
justifies the criticism made on his commentary by ALFORD 
(sce Introd. 23, 5).—R.] 
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certain of hearing (vers. 20, 21).—God the true 
Father. 1. Exposition: a) He is not only the 
physical Creator and Upholder, but 6) spiritual 
Father (vers. 14-16). 2. Ground of our belief 
in this: a) not mere reason and experience, but 
b) the gospel of Christ (vers. 17,18). 38. Power 
of this belief: a) it attracts our heart to God 
(ver. 18), so that we understand God’s heart, 4) 
it strengthens unto obedience, ¢c) it gives com- 
fort and hope (vers. 19-21).—The intimate fel- 
lowship of the Apostles and their churches as an 
example for us.—The inner growth of a Chris- 
tian church. 

Rizaer: What occurs to each one at his con- 


III. 





PART 


—$___—. 


version and during his daily renewal, is as good 
an evidence of the ‘‘ exceeding abundant” power 
of God, as what occurs in the creation, preser- 
vation and government of all things. 

[Hapvre:—The Trinity is here again brought 
out to view. The power within us is that of the 
Spirit, and glory in Christ is presented to the 
Father who answers prayer through the Son, 
and by the Spirit; and, therefore, to the Father, 
in the Son, and by the Spirit, is offered this glo- 
rious minstrelsy: ‘‘As it was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be, world without end. 
Amen,”’—R. ] 


SECOND. 


THE SPIRIT RULING IN THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


Cuaprers IV.-VI. 20. 


1. The Theme of the Whole Part: 


Walk worthy of the calling love and unity. 


Cuap. IV. 1-8. 


1 I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you [I exhort you therefore, I the 


prisoner in the Lord,]' that ye walk worthy of the vocation 


[calling] wherewith ye 


2 are [were] called, With all lowliness and meekness,’ with long-suffering, forbearing 
3 one another in love; Endeavoring [Earnestly striving] to keep the unity of the 


Spirit in the bond of peace. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 1.—Nearly all MSS. have: €v kupiw; & 


: év Xp 


tor. [The change of order is for the purpose of bringing 


‘out the emphatic force of TrapaxadA® (exhort rather than beseech) ; the second I being required in English. Jn is substi- 
tuted for of as more correct, while calling is in itself a better word than vocation, serving here to preserye the correspond- 
ence between the substantive and verb (aorist: were called).—R.] 

2 Ver. 2—[The spelling 7p airtyros (&. B. C.17) is considered by Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott, as the best attested 
form in the dialect of the New Testament. Comp. Gal. y. 23. Braune apparently prefers mpadtytos (Rec., A. D. FB. L., most 
cursives). His rendering of the three terms is very neat: mit aller Demuth und Sanfimuth, mit Langmuth.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 1 a. The connection. I exhort you 
therefore, I the prisoner in the Lord [Il apa- 
KaAG obv buac EyO 6 déoptog Ev Kvpi). 
—The verb rap ak ad, placed first for emphasis, 
marks what follows as the ethical part. Ov», 
“therefore,” joins this practical, hortatory por- 
tion of the letter with the previous theoretical 
part, and that too as a consequence, so that the 
one forms a foundation for the other; the con- 
text indicating the reference more closely.—‘O 
déopmetoc, ‘the prisoner,” resumes what was 
expressed in iii. 1 and continued further in vers. 
13,14. As Paul in his bonds prays for the 
Church, so he exhortsitalso. Although the paro- 
nomasia (Tap axard—KxAfoewc) recalls éxxdAn- 
pea, yet the reference is not to év TH éxkAnoia, 


21, but to the whole of what precedes (r7 éxxAn- 
oi@ has occurred already in i. 22), which is, 
however, summed up in the concluding dox- 
ology. Hence Meyer is incorrect in taking ody 
as an inference from iii. 21 merely. The ex- 
hortation of the Apostle gives special emphasis 
to éy6, “I,” even though it stands after bmas, 
‘“‘you,” in the Greek. The phrase, 6 déomeoc 





* [EavrE accepts a reference to the preceding paragraph; 
ALForD to all that precedes so (Hop@n), but adds: ‘here 
perhaps also a resumption of rovrov xépuv of chap. iii. 1, 14, 
and thus carried back to the contents of chaps. iii.’ Exit. 
corr: “To those passages in the preceding chapter which 
relate to the spiritual privileges and calling of the Ephesians, 
é. g., vers. 6,12, but especially to ver. 14 ff., in which the tenor 
of the prayer incidentally discloses how high and how great 
that calling really was.” The objection to the more general 
reference in my mind is, that it assumes the Epistle to have 
been by the Apostle himself purposely divided into two parts, 





doctrinal and practical, like the divisions of a sermon. Paul's 


ver. | method is rather that of concatenation.—R. ] 
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év xvptg,* ‘the prisoner in the Lord” (which 
can be taken together grammatically, and must 
be taken together, in view of the reference to 
iii. 1), marks the importance of the exhortation 
of Paul, who as a “faithful member of Christ ’”’ 
bears chains in and for the cause of Christ. 
Catvin: Hrant (vincula) enim veluti sigillum hono- 
rifice ilius legationis, quam obtinuerat. THEropdo- 
RET: Toic dia Tov Xpiorov deopoic évaBpiverat uar- 
Aov 7 Baciredc diadjyuatt. He isa shining exam- 
ple, and elsewhere he refers to his own walk in 
agreement with his preaching (1 Cor. iv. 16; xi. 
1; Phil. iii. 17); he speaks accordingly ad ex- 
citandum effectum, quo sit efficacior exhortatio (Es- 
Tius), but not ut Paulum obsequio exhilararent 
(Benger). He wishes to gain attention and 
efficacy for his tapakadciv, by appealing, not to 
his imprisonment, which in itself was incapable 
of strengthening his exhortation, but to his will- 
ing, joyful, worthy wearing of the bonds; thus 
at the same time also strongly urging self-denial. 
The verb itself means originally to call hither, to 
invite (Acts xviii. 20); then. to address either 
hortatively (Rom. xii. 1; 2 Cor. ii. 8) or conso- 
tingly (2 Cor. ii. 7; 1.6; vil. 6, 7). ‘Twas, 
“‘you,” designates the Church in its individual 
members; he always conceives of the Church as 
a fellowship of particular persons. 


The fundamental exhortation. Ver. 1 6. 

That ye walk worthy of the calling 
[aftac wmeptwatyoae THC KAR oe w¢.—The 
infinitive reprmatHoas (see il. 2), as in Acts 
xxvii. 38, 84, sets forth the purport of the ex- 
hortation. The emphasis, of course, rests upon 
the closer qualification a@Fiwc¢ (‘*worthy”’), 
which stands first; for the kind of walk is the 
important matter. The genitive (as in Phil. 
Teen Col. 12 10; Rom. xviv 2) U Vhess. i. 
12) r%¢ KAgoewe denotes that call of God, to 
which the walk must correspond, in order to be 
worthy. 

Wherewith ye were called, 7¢ (instead 
of 7, 1 Cor. vii. 20) «1 40n7 e.t—This relative 
clause joined per attractionem (see-on i. 8) indi- 
cates that the call has already taken place and 
been accepted. He speaks of a walk corres- 
ponding to the call already received, not as 
though we should walk worthy, in order to be 
called, but, since we are called through the grace 
of God without our merit or worthiness, we 
should not be unworthy of such grace (Cavin). 





* [The choice of this phrase here, following iii. 1, where the 
genitive occurs, is overlooked in the BH. V. “Ev is not here 
=—d.é or ovv (it is doubtful if it ever is), but denotes the 
sphere or element of the captivity. As distinguished from 
iii. 1, this passage gives prominence to the fellowship with 
Christ and devotion to His cause, while the genitive marks 
Christ more definitely as the author or originator of the cap- 
tivity. ‘In the Lord” seems to be at times, ELLIcorT re- 
marks, little more than a qualitative definition, yet there is 
far more danger of abridging than extending its profound 
spiritual significance,—The phrase cannot be joined with the 
verb, as is done by Semuzr and Koppr.—R.] 

+|Muywr thinks the attraction is from the accusative yy, 
though admitting that a dative might be proper here. Ds 
Ware denies the propriety of the expression KARow Kadety 
(cognate accusative), though it is defended by Winzr, p. 154, 
and occurs in Arrian, Hpict.: katavaxvvew thy KAnoW Hv 
KéxAnxev. The dative gives the simpler grammatical form 
and through a slight violation of the law of attraction, is 
sustained by the analogy of 2 Tim. i. 9; 1 Cor. v: 20 is not 
decisive since év with the dative precedes and the relative 
might be attracted into that case, though it probably zs not. 
—R.| 





Comp. vers. 17-80; ii. 10; Tit. ii. 11 ff.; Rom. 
vill. 4 ff.; Gal. v. 19 ff. 


Closer definition of the Christian walk ; vers. 2, 3. 

Ver. 2. With all lowliness and meekness 
[wera wdone ramervoppoobtrvnce kal Tpai- 
Ty T0¢. See Textual Note *].—This clause de- 
fines more closely ‘‘ walk worthy of the calling,” 
joining with it two attendants which belong to 
the Christian walk (Winer, p. 853).* First stands 
“lowliness,” which has for its opposite ‘‘ mind- 
ing high things” (Rom. xii. 16), ‘‘thinking one’s 
self to be something ” (Gal. vi. 8); it is mdoy¢ 
apetie brobéor¢ (Curysostom). Comp. Phil. ii. 
8; Col. ii. 18, 23; ili. 12, 18. It is belief in 
our poverty over against faith in Christ, so that 
we know we have nothing, know nothing, can do 
nothing, having only an empty hand, yet an open 
one, to receive what the Lord will give. Ac- 
cordingly, as in Matt. v. 8, 4, 5, to ‘“‘the poor in 
spirit” and “they that mourn” (=o! ramevvo- 
gpovowvrec) are joined ‘‘the meek,” so here 
‘“‘meekness,” tp airtyc¢, is added, that mildness 
which is gentle toward others, because it thinks: 
Have I been helped, then I do not know, who 
should not be helped! Comp. Gal. vi. 1; 2 Cor. 
x. 1; 1 Cor. iv. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 25. [See Trenou, 
Syn. N. T. 3 xlii., perhaps the most discrimina- 
ting essay on these words which can be found.} 
—R.] The adjective réo76¢, “all,” denotes all 
the various relations and situations of lowliness 
and meekness; the former must manifest itself 
in both intellectual-and ethical spheres, before 
God and men, the latter toward friend and foe, 
under violations of our own rights and property 
as well as those of our neighbor. 

With long-suffering, wera pakpobvptag, | 
is co-ordinate in form with the other two, stand- 
ing closely connected, yet taken up by itself. 
Long-suffering (Matt. xviii. 26, 29; 1 Cor. xiii. 
4; 2 Cor. vi. 6; Gal. v. 22) is a manifestation 
of meekness; much depends upon it frequently 
in the life of a church. Hence it accords with 
the context to distinguish this by a second pera 
and to conjoin it tothe other terms. [The word 
means, not taking swift vengeance or inflicting 
speedy punishment, though it becomes more 
general in its sense—forbearance of every kind. 
he pointing of the E. V. is correct, making the 
phrase a separate clause. Besides the objection 
which Braune urges below against connecting it 
with what follows we may add, that thus the 
phrase would receive undue emphasis and the 
parallelism of the participial clauses be disturbed. 
—R. 

Paschitie one another in love [ave y6- 
mevot aaahaav iv dydny).—We would ex- 
pect the accusative here instead of the nomina- 
tive: mapakaao bu &c—mepinatpoa—a v € you é- 
youve. It isnot however the tude, ‘* you,” which 





* [Svv denotes coherence, often with the same idea of as- 
sistance; werd refers to an accompaniment or attendant.— 


[TRENOH properly objects to CuRysostom’s proud humility, 
which shows itself in his definition of the first term: 
“making ourselves small when we are great,” defining it 
rather: “the esteming ourselves small, inasmuch as we are 
so: the thinking truly, lowlily of ourselves.”—The second 
term is more than gentleness, to which Braune and HopeE 
seem to limit it; it rests on the former as its foundation, ac- 
cepting God’s dealings in humility, and manifesting itself 
toward men, because they are His instruments.—R. ] 
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is to be more closely defined, but the “‘ walking,” 
not the subject, who should walk, but the predi- 
cate, how the walk is to be conducted; the two 
participles (here and ver. 3) do not then present 
secondary and additional thoughts. The pas- 
sage is continued as though, in accordance with 
the sense, meputathoate were to be read. So 
i. 18; Col. iii. 16; ii. 2, 10. Winer, p. 5382. 
"Ave xy 6mevor are those who endure the inju- 
ries and sins of others; dvoyf# is the action of 
paxpoOuuia, ‘long-suffering,”’ which as the dispo- 
sition, virtue, is to be perceived in the former. 
Comp. Rom. ii. 4; 2 Cor. xi. 1; 2 Thess. i. 4. 
Avéyeobar is the active forbearance, brouéverv the 
quiet endurance. Trrrmann, Syn. I. p. 194. 
The genitive @AA7Aw», “one another,” refers 
to the fact, that each one, who has to endure 
from another, gives occasion also for endurance ; 
“long-suffering” is well aware of this. 

In love,év dyadm7.—This shows at once 
that the forbearance should not be mere cold- 
ness, indifference, obtuseness. Love should be 
the element of the endurance (iii. 18). Aliorum 
infirmitates xquo animo ferimus, nec ob ea, que 
nobis in proximo displicent, ab ejus amicitia recedi- 
mus, sed PERSONAM conslanter amamus, etst vitia in 
odio habeamus (Cauovius). Hence ‘‘in love” is 
not to be joined with what follows (OLsHAusEN) ; 
nor are we besides this qualification of ‘ for- 
bearing,” to take ‘‘ with long-suffering,” as still 
another such (Carvin, Rurckerr, Haruxss, 
Srier and others); for the ‘‘forbearing ” is the 
act of the ‘‘ long-suffering,” and the latter is not 
therefore the attendant (werd) of the former, but 
its ground, its cause; a forbearing without love 
is conceivable and actually occurs, but never 
without long-suffering and yet in love, since 
love, according to its very nature, ‘“‘ suffereth 
long” (warpofvuei, 1 Cor. xiii. 4). Still less al- 
lowable is it to join the first werd with dveyduevor 
(Brncen). [Meyer properly urges against this 
view that it makes an abrupt, instead of an easy, 
transition from the general: ‘ walk worthy,” to 
the special: ‘forbearing one another.”—R. | 


Ver. 8. Harnestly striving to keep [orov- 
ddfovrecg TH petv].—tThe participle is to be 
regarded grammatically like the preceding one. 
[‘‘ This clause is parallel to the preceding, and 
indicates not so much, as Meyer says, the inward 
feelings by which the avéyeo0a: is to be charac- 
terized, as rather the motive to it, and the ac- 
companying or simultaneous effort” (Hapis).— 
R.] It describes the zealous striving (LuTusr: 
be diligent), as Gal. ii. 10; 1 Thess. ii. 19. The 
present infinitive r7 pei v denotes the continued 
maintenance which is necessary every day, since 
dangers constantly approach. The idea of the 
verb refers to retaining possession of property, 
which has not first to be gained. Miiam ubi nulla 
Jissura est, monitis opus est (BENGEL). 

The unity of the Spirit, r7» évétynra 
Tov TvEbvMaTOS, Not Tov vodc, is the unity 
which the Holy Spirit effects. So Curysostom: 
TO Treva Tove yéver Kat TpdroLe JLaddporg SLecTHKO- 
tac évol, and most. It is not the unity peculiar 
to the Spirit, which needs not to be preserved by 
us (SCHENKEL), but the unity and concord of the 
Church and its members, and indeed only that 
which the Holy Ghost works; that accomplished 








a 


by the spirit of the age is not the object of zea- 
lous preservation (r7pezv), but only of purifi- 
cation. [The genitive is that of the originating 
cause (Hapix, Exuicorr) rather than a possessive. 
—The reference to the human spirit is altogether 
inadmissible, yet is advocated by AnsuLM, ERAs- 
mus, Catvin, Estius, Rueckert, and others.— 
R. 
‘e the bond of peace, év 76 ovvdécouw 
THO eiphvac.—This defines more closely the 
‘‘keeping”’ which is the object of the ‘‘earnestly 
striving,” and in the same way (év) as in ver. 2 
‘“‘forbearing’”’—‘‘in love’’), since something 
epends upon the motive and mode of preserving 
unity. The very ‘‘unity,” which is ‘of the 
Spirit,” required and wrought by the Spirit, can 
be fostered, furthered and preserved in a carnal 
manner, from political and egotistical grounds 
Against this our phrase is directed. ‘Ocbrdeopoc, 
with the exception of Acts viii. 23, occurs only 
here and in the Epistle to the Colossians (ii. 19; 
ili. 14); to vers. 2, 8, Col. iii. 13, 14 are evident 
parallels. There ‘‘love’’ is ‘‘the bond of per- 
fectness,”’ hence a bond well adapted to preserve 
the unity of the Spirit. ‘‘ Peace” is indeed itself a 
condition corresponding alike with ‘‘unity” and 
“love ;” it isin spiritual life, and for the Church, 
first peace with God, and then that peace of 
heart which is undisturbed by the assaults, temp- 
tations and ills of the world and the flesh, not 
even by the disquiet of the conscience ; and fur 
ther with respect to our neighbor, it is peace 
with him in love to him, out of love to the Lord 
of the Church, the Saviour, to the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and our Father, and to His 
children through Him. Hence love is the bond 
which cherishes peace in the Church, and in 
such love should that unity be preserved, which 
God’s Spirit will work in the Church of Christ ; 
“love edifieth”? (1 Cor. viii. 1). Accordingly 
‘“‘the bond of peace”’ is love itself (so Brnaut). 
The genitive is, therefore, not epexegetical 
(Burex), nor the genitive of apposition (Mryer, 
ScHENKEL); else, as Rurckur? aptly remarks, 
the foundation of the building would be sus- 
tained by a perishable roof, the unity of the 
Spirit be preserved in or through peace with our 
neighbor, while the Apostle says, that the unity 
of the Spirit should be preserved in the efficient 
strength of the power, which fosters this very 
peace; that is love, which has peace through 
faith in love, and brings, establishes and retains 
peace. Where it is wanting, there is carnal 
nature and discord (1 Cor. iii. 8). Accordingly 
the preposition ‘‘in ” designates love as the ele- 
ment in which the unity of the Spirit is to be. 
maintained ; hence év is not—dvé (BLEEK). 
[Braune’s view takes the genitive as gen. ob- 
jecti. It is adopted by Benaet, Rueckert, Har- 
Luss, Stier, following Tuxopuytact. But it is 
open to serious objection. It is far from proba- 
ble that the Apostle would express the notion 
‘‘in love” by such a periphrasis, especially as 
the parallel clauses are not parallel in the mean~ 
ing of their several parts. Certainly the Ephe- 
siaus would not have the Colossian Epistle at 
hand to suggest to them this sense, and it is not 
at all obvious without that suggestion. The as- 
sumption that év was instrumental may have led 
to this view of the phrase (MuyEr). On the 
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other hand if the genitive be taken ag one of ap- 
position, defining the “‘bond” as ‘* peace” (so 
Fratt, OusHauseN, Meyer, Eapin, Hopes, AL- 
ForD, Exuicorr), we have an obvious and simple 
interpretation, suiting the sense of év. RuscK- 
ERT’s objection really applies only to the instru- 
mental sense of the proposition, ALFoRD: 
Peace binds together the Church as a condition 
and symbol of that inner unity which is only 
wrought by the indwelling Spirit of God.—Far 
more than the union of Jew and Gentile is meant. 
ee | 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Doctrine and Exhortation. ‘«The distinction 
of doctrinal and hortatory parts must not assume 
the unapostolical character of that modern fiction, 
according to which exhortation is so severed 
from doctrinal discussion, as to contain no doc- 
trine at all. As little as an apostolic Epistle is 
a mere doctrinal discussion, so little is an apos- 
tolic, or even a Christian, exhortation without 
doctrine. What the Apostle requires, are not 
requirements im addition to and outside of doc- 
trine, but requirements of doctrine, if by doctrine 
we mean the knowledge of Christian saving truth. 
This is the very order, which distinguishes Chris- 
tian ethics from all other.” The Apostle now 
shows his readers, ‘‘what the gospel requires, 
after he has called to their memories what it has 
given them. It requires manifestations of life 
from those who had been quickened, not from 
the dead. It expects works of love and right- 
eousness from those who believe and are justi- 
fied, from him who has been new-created unto 
good works (comp. on ii. 10). It expects good 
fruit from a good tree. The opinion that men 
can gather grapes of thorns, see works of holi- 
ness without faith, and make man just before 
God without the Redeemer; the preaching of 
morality and the theory of good works without 
faith, all constitute a perversion of Christian 
intelligence and of the apostolic order into the 
futility and confusion of pseudo-Christianity,” 
(Harness). [The Apostle’s ‘therefore’ re- 
bukes both the dogmatism of dead orthodoxy, 
and the cry: give us something practical, none 
of your dry doctrine. At one time the applica- 
tion to the former was more necessary, but 
the tendency of the present day calls for special 
attention to the other phase of the matter. When 
professing Christians or churches tire of the 
facts respecting God’s love in Christ (the real 
Christian doctrine on which the Apostle’s 
“‘therefore”’ rests), they have already ceased to 
be in earnest about the worthy walk.—R. ] 

2. Paul’s right to exhort. The exhortation of 
the Apostle proceeds rather from the Christian 
worthiness of ‘‘the prisoner of the Lord,” than 
from the apostolic dignity of the ambassador of 
the Lord; the latter is more the merely outward, 
the former more the inward authority, both be- 
longing together; the latter could not exist with- 
out the former and vice versa. The former would 
have neither courage nor right without the lat- 
ter, but the latter would lack fervency, sincerity 
and emphasis without the former. The most 
winning exordium as well as the most powerful 
Amen, is still the Christianity of the servant of 





Christ. Vita clerici evangelium est populi. Non 
bene auditur, qui non bene diligitur (GrEGory the 
Great). There should be no complaint, because 
at the present time so much is made to depend 
on the person, to this first of all men will look. 

3. The calling. With the calling which God 
proffers to us, which we have experienced, the 
Christian life begins. At first we have only to 
hear (hdren), then it comes about that we hearken 
(zuhoren), and finally we adhere (2ugehéren). Many 
are the methods of the call: through God’s word 
sung or spoken in the sanctuary, in the pictures 
of sacred art, in holy action, in the statements 
of pious Christians, or in the Scriptures as we 
read in the closet, from the mouth of a mother 
or achild, from events in the life of others or 
ourselves, in the voice of conscience and the im- 
mediate suggestion of the Spirit, suddenly, or in 
the way of gradual consideration, of recollection 
of what was previously learned and perhaps long- 
forgotten—thus often is the call addressed to 
each: every one is more than once, yes many 
times called by God to Himself. To this the 
walk should correspond, to this it should give 
testimony. 

4. The worthiness of the walk is determined 
first and chiefly by the relation of him who is 
called to the revelation of grace which intro- 
duces and regulates the spiritually received, 
personal fellowship of grace with God. Thus 
the foundation of the Christian life is laid. In 
the received benefits and possession lies the germ 
of all the blessings of eternity. The great mat- 
ter is constancy, fidelity, personal fidelity to the 
inwardly efficient word of God, to the personal 
fellowship with God wrought by the Holy Ghost 
who calls us, not toa precept, a law, rule, maxim. 
not even to one’s own nature and soul; this © 
comes in as aresult of the first, which is the 
cause, the basis, the foundation work, followed 
by a superstructure of fidelity to the renewed 
soul. 

5. Lowliness is the first attendant (werd) of the 
Christian walk, beginning after the call of God: 
He who hears the call, recognizes Jesus as the 
Christ, feeling, He has more and is more, His 
heavenly and Divine fellowship is beyond all our 
experience, He knows and explains and presents 
the Father’s will in overpowering clearness, 
strength and beauty, and thus he who is called 
ever feels himself to be more insignificant, sinful 
and needy. In listening to and looking unto 
Jesus, lowliness springs up within him; he be- 
came a Christian not having this, he did not need 
to bring it to Christianity or as a price for it, but 
by becoming a Christian he becomes humble, and 
that too in the most profound earnestness and 
lively sorrow over his own sin and poverty and 
weakness. The more the Christian knows and 
feels himself to be exalted as a child of God, as 
a member of the body whose Head is Christ, so 
much the more does he feel himself to be exalted 
without any desert or worthiness, only through 
the fellowship of grace with his Creator, Re- 
deemer and Comforter. He rejoicesin his pecu- 
liar gifts, but only as given, not as profitable or 
abused. He well knows, that he is of worth be- 
fore God, but also that what he is and has is lit- 
tle in comparison with what he should and 
might be and have, that he is an unprofitable ser- 
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vant and yet is a child of God, a joint heir with 
Christ. 

6. Meekness is joined with lowliness. This is 
not a soft, yielding natural disposition, nor a 
prudent bridling of a passionate nature, but it is 
humility applied to the world, not taking offence 
at the offences of the world, even though misun- 
derstood, mercilessly treated, oppressed and per- 
secuted. This does not estrange her, for she 
knows herself. The knowledge and experience 
of corruption and of salvation through Christ in 
our own heart, produces either no permanent 
feeling, or else a common feeling, a fellow-feel- 
ing, which looks upon him who gives or prepares 
offence, as one who is suffering under sin, as un- 
fortunate, rather than as evil-minded and rejoicing 
in sin; accordingly she remains without bitter- 
ness, because she has herself experienced the 
rich grace of God, and perseveres in patience, 
because she knows God's patience. [It is also 
exercised toward God, in.submission, which is 
the foundation of its manifestations toward men. 
==R. ; 
fic oath tee is added as an especial at- 
tendant of the Christian walk in social life. It 
is meekness towards the sins of others, whom we 
can punish, meekness, keeping its ground against 
a long series of these. She knows out of her own 
experience of the long-suffering of God, that sin 
is misery, out of which condemning and judging 
never helps us, but rather grace and mercy, if 
one will let himself be helped. Long-suffering 
reirains from punishment, that rejects, cuts off, 
expels from fellowship and friendship, having 
instead entreaty, exhortation, instruction, disci- 
pline in word and deed. She can lovingly hope, 
is lovingly spirited and brave. She bears with 
her neighbor, does not weakly yield, does not 
stand by coldly and stolidly, nor yet embittered 
and in carnal anger; she is not whimpering and 
feeble, but strong and heroic in her love, like a 
mother or a friend. 

8. Unity should be the objeet of zealous 
striving, but only that unity which the Holy Ghost 
works. It is not first to be made, is not factitious, 
but unity, wrought from above, which we have 
only to preserve. Over against this, the Chris- 
tian must keep at a distance from all party com- 
binations, which in effect introduce discord and 
schism into church-life. But he must also avoid 
jumbling together the great variety and wealth 
of gifts and powers, and seeking to unite all un- 
der external form and letter. No carnal strife, 
but also no slothful peace, no patched-up, hypo- 
critical or dead unity. 

9. The impulse under which we must endeavor 
to keep this peace,-is peaceable love, which can 
have foes, but is a foe to none, rejoicing in every 
gift and creature of God, embracing such and 
leading them into the life of the church, employ- 
ing and enjoying them, as a nation in time of 
peace with its various classes, labors and powers, 
strives in every direction to perform ils task, not 
from the motions of the flesh, but from the basis 
which God has given, out towards the appointed 
goal. 

10. Paul conceives of the Church of Christ 
above all as a living company of Christian per- 
sons, not as an institution with all its regula- 
tions. 





But the sacredness does not rest upon the 


individuals, but inheres in the whole organism, 
which the Holy Ghost animates. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Suffer as a Christian, in order to be able to 
work in the service of the Master.—Show thyself 
in deed a servant of Christ, in order in such ser- 
vice to be able to direct aright in word, those 
who are directed to thee.—Loosen doctrine from 
the precept which it contains, but do not sever 
them from one another; distinguish, but do not 
divide them. There is no Christianity without 
Christ, and no religion without morality, but at 
the same time those ethics are of no value which 
have no doctrine behind them. True the con- 
science is the voice of God, but what were that, 
if it were without the Word of God?—He who 
walks unworthy of his vocation is doubly cul- 
pable, more than a heathen; do not despise the 
calling.—As a child of man, a son of earth, no 
one stands alone and solitary, but with others, as 
child of God also dost thou belong to a family ; 
take heed thereto! Thou belongest not merely 
to the visible, but also to the invisible church.— 
The three chief virtues of a Christian: Lowliness, 
meekness, and long-suffering [ Demuth, Sanftmuth, 
Langmuth].—Humility is the basis of all Chris- 
tian virtue; without it all is wicked, however 
praiseworthy it may otherwise appear. It is 
nothing more than evangelical truth applied to all 
cases; a doctrine which does not make us humble 
is of no account.—Christian practice in walk and 
conversation is indispensable ; it is more import- 
ant to be skilful in this, than to have special in- 
sight respecting the theory. 

Srarxe:—Christians have a great and import- 
ant calling, to walk worthily according to. the 
commands of their Saviour. O that we ever had 
this calling before our eyes in all our doings!— 
Where there is much cross, there much light is. 
Tribulation brings experience; he preaches best 
who preaches out of his experience.—What God 
gives and how He gives should satisfy us. Bread 
and honor are the twin-portions of our calling.— 
He lives in no shame, who has an unpleasant 
calling, for God has set him init. Has God or- 
dained, our pleasure’s gained!—Without lowli- 
ness, gentleness and patience the unity of the 
Spirit cannot be maintained. All discord, heresy 
and schism come from the vices which are op- 
posed to these virtues.—A gentle spirit is the 
garden in which patience grows.—Unity of the 
Spirit, the highest ornament of Christians. 
How? should those live in discord, who are 
menibers of one body, of one Head, Jesus Christ ? 
But that is the very sign of a corrupted Chris- 
tianity, that there are so many sects, so much 
discord and strife among Christians. 

Riscer:—Paul has just prayed so heartily, 
now he can exhort so profitably. Have you ne- 
ver found that after secret intercourse with God 
in prayer, your neighbor’s heart also inclines 
more to you, and is more willing to receive a 
word which is redolent of prayer ?—The call en- 
titles us indeed to the kingdom and glory of God, 
but it obligates us also to sanctification, and to 
adorn the doctrine of God and our Saviour.— 
Humility stands in the feeling of her own de- 
fects, and knows how slowly the growth of the 
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inner man proceeds; hence in meekness she does 
not exact too much of others, and in long-suffer- 
ing does not lose patience, when an enduring 
love is necessary in meeting others. Hndurance 
is keenly felt, but love sweetens it, as we see in 
the case of our children, what we can endure in 
them, in order in love to help them out of their 
infirmities. Hndeavor overcomes all difficulties: 
only ever revert to confidence in God.—Unity in 
the Spirit we dare not make, but only keep it.— 
To maintain peace is better than to maintain right. 
Heubner:—The Christian should be and re- 
main conscious of the fellowship to which he be- 
longs: it is a calamity in the Christian church, 
that this consciousness has been so greatly ex- 
tinguished. This consciousness should not be 
maintained proudly but humbly, because the 
higher the aim, the greater the required perfec- 
tion, so much the more should each one be con- 
scious of his distance from it and his weakness. 
The principle of the Christian communion is: to 
humble ourselves, to become the least, to serve; 
out of this grows meekness, which shows itself 
towards those who make the fulfilment of the 
duty difficult for us.—Hndurance presupposes, 
that every one has something that is obnoxious 
to others. It is necessary, because we ourselves 
are troublesome to others, and because we are 
all members of one body, and because it is God 
who places others by our side.—The unity in the 
Spirit is something very different from corpo- 
rate, external, conventional, superficial unity ; it 
dwells deep within; in the entire will and dispo- 
sition, it is holy, proceeding from the Spirit, not 
from mere prudence, concerning itself about es- 
sentials, not about non-essentials. 
we infer what real union is; the Spirit alone can 
create it, that made by man is asarule of no 
value.—SPANGENBERG says: ‘I hold that no one 
is a child of God merely because he belongs to 
this or that religion [7. e., Christian confession] ; 
to him who receives Jesus Christ, power will be 
given to become a son of God. In Christ Jesus 
nothing avails save faith, which works by love. 
He in whom I find this faith is my brother. Is 
he of another religion, that makes no difference, 
he is still my brother and nearer to me than my 
fellow-professors who have no faith. Indeed, 
because he is of another religion, in which the 
gospel does not shine so brightly, he is to me a 
miracle of grace.”—The Moravians have been 
very unjustly accused of narrow-heartedness. 
Passavant:—The calling of men was from the 
beginning, to live innocently and holily, thank- 
fully and obediently toward their God. The 
calling of the sinner is: to repent, to forsake the 
ways of sin, to seek pardon, grace and peace; to 
turn to the holy and living God, whom he has 
long forsaken. The calling of the Christian is 
this: internally and externally, with word and 
work, with his whole life, in all things, at all 
times in the church, before believers and unbe- 
lievers, to give glory to God the Father in Jesus 
Christ. —One may endure the faults of his neigh- 
bor from want of feeling, from mildness of tem- 
perament, from human good-nature, from earthly 
politeness, from temporal policy, from pharisai- 
cal hypocrisy; nothing is so common; but it is 
rarely done out of real Christian love. 
Srier:—What is not rooted in humility does 
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not deserve the name of a virtue.—Always and 
everywhere this alone is of avail, to cherish the 
unity of the Spirit; thus out of every desolation 
a new edifice is formed, without this the most 
beautiful structure becomes rotten and finally 
breaks. 

GuRLACH :—Patience manifests itself in the 
quiet endurance of injuries, long-suffering, more 
in the active maintenance of others in necessities, 
even when criminal. ‘ 

SERMONS on the Hpistle for the 17th Sunday after 
Trinity (iv. 1-6). Westurmerern: Unity in the 
Spirit: 1. Whatis it? 2. By what means is it 
preserved? a) in general (ver. 1); 5) in particu- 
lar (vers. 2, 3); 3. On what grounds should it 
be maintained (vers. 4-6), 

Ziet:—Endeavor to keep the unity of the Spi- 
rit! 1. On what this admonition is based (vers. 
4-6). 2. How we obey it (vers. 1-8). 

AUBLFELD:— Walk worthy of your Christian cail- 
ing! 1) Your calling as children of God; 2) 
your calling as brethren to each other; 3) your 
calling, to derive the power for such a walk from 
the right sources.—Our joy in the congregation of 
the saints. 1) Who are these saints and how far 
does this fellowship extend? 2) What isthe bond 
which encircles them? 3) What blessing and what 
joy do we derive from this fellowship of the saints? 

RAUTENBERG:—The unity of the children of God. 
1) How the Divine call requires it; e in what 
it consists; 8) from whatit proceeds; 4) to what 
it obliges every one. 

Kaprr:—Endeavor to keep the unity in the 
Spirit! 1. Let go whatdisturbs unity. 2. Hold 
fast what confirms it. 

Hrvubpner:—The unity of the Christian Church. 
1. Oneness of life: a) Worthy walk, b) brotherly 
love, ¢) peaceableness. 2. Oneness of faith: a) 
in one Holy Ghost, 6) in one Saviour, c) in one 
God and Father.—The duties of Christian church- 
membership. 1. A walk which is worthy of the 
call into the church (ver. 1). 2. Specially fra- 
ternal walk in humility and love (ver. 2). 3. A 
concordant, harmonious walk, not mere external 
but internal unity (ver. 3), for the fellowship of 
the Church ig not merely a body, but a Spirit 
(ver. 4); it is founded upon one faith in Christ 
and one confession (ver. 3) and is perfected in 
God the Father.—The communion of the saints. 1. 
A description: not of a place, nor of a form, but 
of love and of faith. 2. How is it established: 
not by force, by human power or act, but by the 
Spirit of God. 3. Itsimportance. The equality 
of our fellowship in Christianity. 1. Proof: we 
have one calling, one Saviour, one Father. 2. 
Application: Thanksgiving to God, caution 
against pride, consolation for the lowly and 
poor, awakening endeavors after this fellowship. 

Préute:—Endeavor to keep the unity in the 
Spirit! 1. Only in sorrow can we receive this 
exhortation now-a-days. 2. May it knock loudly 
upon the conscience of every one. 3. And may 
it bind anew in firm union our hearts and hands. 
—Forbearing one another in love. 1. Meaning: 
a) We should follow after peace, as husbands, 
wives, kinsmen, masters, servants. 06) This is 
possible through lowliness, meekness, long-suffer- 
ing. 2. Motive: a) The duty of brotherly love, 
6) our own defects; to-day I must bear with you, 
to-morrow you must bear with me. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


2. Three motives to the preservation of the unity in the Spirit. 


Caap. LY. 4-16. 


a. The working of the Triune God in the Church. 


(Coap. IV. 4-6.) 


4 There ts one body, and one Spirit, even as ye are called [as ye were also called] 
5, 6 in one hope of your calling; One Lord, one faith, one baptism, One God and 
Father of all, who ts above [over] all, and through all, and in you all [in all]. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1Ver. 6,—[The Rec. inserts vuiv (with very slight authority), while D. F. K. L., good versions and a few fathers, 40 cur- 


sives, read yuiv; no pronoun occurs in N, A. B. C., 10 cursives. 


Most fathers also sustain the omission, which is accepted 


by nearly all editors and commentators since Lachmann, the pronouns being regarded as exegetical glosses to confine the 


assertion to Christians.—R.. | 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Connection.—These three verses are joined to 
what precedes without any connecting particle, 
and, as parallel clauses, follow each other with- 
out any such particle, since the context, being 
quite clear, requiresnone. THEODORET: ravra- 
yov TO &v kal sic TéOkEtKev elc cuudwviav cuvdrtov 
Thy éxxAnotavy. BUGENHAGEN: omnia, unde Chris- 
tiant sumus, unitate nobis commendantur. The ex- 
hortation to maintain the unity of the Spirit has 
mainly occasioned these verses; they give a rea- 
son for it; ydp is wanting however, on account 
of the liveliness of the discourse, and for empha- 
sis.* The odjective bases for unity in the Spirit, 
to which they have been exhorted, the motives 
for such exhortationare stated.+ Hence we should 
supply éori, and not éoré, as though it were con- 
tinued exhortation (Syriac, Catvin, Hormann, 
Schrifibeweis, I. 2, p. 127, and others). [Braune’s 
view is that generally received, and by far the 
most tenable.—R. ] 


Ver. 4. The nature of the fellowship.—There is 
one body and one Spirit [é» cdma «ai év 
mvevpma)l.—Ev coma (i. 23; ii. 16; Rom. xii. 
5; 1 Cor. xii. 18, 20) designates the totality of 
Christians as a corpus myslicum; itis not—ék- 
KAno.a, church, which is to be viewed as the ex- 
ternal phenomenon, the body of Christ is hidden, 
but a reality, like the body of nerves, a hidden 
reality, which can be traced, making itself per- 
ceptible, the invisible church, the unity of which 





* (So Havre with more correctness than ALFoRD and ELLI- 
corT, for though yép is not to be supplied, yet the logical 
connection of the assertion isargumentative. It is one of the 
rare cases where the grammatical nicety of the commentator 
last named has led him somewhat astray.—R.] 

+ (So Meyer: “Objective relations of unity, to which the 
non-observance of the precept in ver. 3 would be opposed. 
Vhese are: 1. The Church itself constituted as a unity —one 
body, one Spirit, one blessed consummation, ver.4; 2. That 
by which this constitution of the same as a unity has and does 
come to pass—one Lord, one faith, one baptism, ver.5; 3. 
The supreme Ruler, Administrator and Preserver of this entire 
unity—one God and Father, etc., ver. 6. Notice the triple 
tri-partite division.”—R.] 





is emphasized by the Apostle and to be held 
fast.—K at év rvevyua is added to designate the 
soul of this body, the Holy Ghost, which forms 
and moulds the body, and to show that this coua 
of Christ is no mréua. He is not speaking there- 
fore of an ideal invisible church, which does not 
actually exist, but of the actual, real essence of 
the church, which is internal, but comes into be- 
ing continuously. It is foolish to explain here, 
we should be united penitus, corpore et anima, non 
ex parte duntaxat (CALVIN and others). 

Since Christ’s body and the Holy Ghost are 
perceptible, not in their essence, but only in- 
wardly and in their effects and consequences, 
Paul refers next to their own experience: 

As ye werealsocalledin one hope of your 
calling [ka0ac kat éxAHOnre sv mia éA- 
mide tH KAgoewe buov].—According to the 
calling (ka@G¢ kat éxAGOnrTe), by means of 
which he who is called has obtained or can ob- 
tain knowledge and perception of the “body” 
and ‘Spirit’ just mentioned! This calling 
points likewise («x ai) to the unity, because it is 
consummated “in one hope;” as soon as a man 
is called of God, he is in the hope of salvation 
(cwrypia, KAnpovouia) and this hope is one and the 
same for each and all who are called, by right, 
in tendency and effect. This “hope” belongs so 
especially to the being called («27677 e) that 
it can be termed all along ‘of your calling;” 
hope and calling are not to be separated from 
each other. Benger is excellent: Spiritus est ar- 
RHABO, algue tdeo cum gus mentione conjungitur 
SPES HEREDITATIS. They belong together from 
the beginning; Paul here however refers to the 
history of the origin of church-fellowship which 
is to be maintained, whether one looks at the 
unity of the church, or of principle, or of aim. 
It cannot be said that the calling consists in hope 
(BENGEL: év exprimit indolem rei, HARLESS and 
others), still less that it takes place by means 
of hope (Muyzr), or that év is—eic. Wuinur, 
p. 385. 

[See Eaprz for a list of prepositions used with 
kaAéw in the New Testament. He, with Anrorp 
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and Exuicort, rightly supports the usual meaning 
ef éy here: the element in which the calling took 
place. Exuicorr speaks of this sense of the pre- 
position as being, ‘so to say, its theological 
meaning.” He takes the genitive as one of ori- 
ginating cause, but it is rather that of possession, 
‘the genitive of the correlative noun, suggesting 
what belongs to the call and characterized it, 
when they received it. The ‘hope’ is ‘one,’ for 
it has one object, and that is glory; one fountain, 
and that is Christ” (EHapim). ’EAri¢ is of course 
subjective.—R. ] 


Ver. 5. Christ and the union with Him.—One 
Lord, one faith, one baptism.—This refers 
to the way and the means of salvation. Hic 
Kkbptoc, “one Lord,” is Christ, the Lord par 
excellence. See ver. 1; i. 21. The word found 
in Deut. vi. 4 is now applied in the New Testa- 
ment to Christ (1 Cor. viii. 4-6). His will has 
authority over all. Each one stands equally near 
to Him; for there is ‘‘one faith,” which unites 
with Him; faith) (i-°1, 16; i. 8; ii. 12, 17) 
unites inwardly to the one Lord, trusts Him as 
Lord. Hence there is but one faith, and not 
several kinds: fides, qua creditur ; it is not then 
a faith in abstracto (HaRuEss), nor the doctrine 
of faith (Grotius and others); for this faith is 
actually and efficiently present and a living 
power, a believing. [A vast deal of difficulty as 
well as of error is avoided by bearing in mind 
that tiortcec, ‘faith,’ in the New Testament, 
almost invariably means subjective faith (Gal. i. 
23 is the only exception, and this perhaps an ap- 
parent one). The conception of “faith” as a 
universal dogma:belongs to a later age, and while 
it has preserved Roman Catholic uniformity, has 
not ‘‘kept the unity of the Spirit.” So the Apos- 
tle implies: Because there is one faith, keep 
unity, not because we need unity, lay down one 
objective Catholic undoubted Christian faith. 
Dr. Hopvae defends the objective sense here, but 
must make limitations which are of necessity in- 
definite enough to cast doubt on his own view. 
Still the context plainly points to the ‘“‘one Lord” 
as the object of the ‘‘ one faith ;” and in the na- 
ture of things one subjective recognition of this 
eternal truth respecting Christ, this apprehension 
of Him in His Person and work, necessarily in- 
yolves a common objective profession of it, and 
thus we pass to the third term of the verse, which 
is to be regarded as the external sign of faith, and 
in one aspect as a profession objectively made. 
—R. 

Faith, which is one, begins with baptism, 
which is also only one; the former is an inter- 
nal subjective medium, the latter an objective 
one, from without and above; these two factors 
make the Lord our own, and us the Lord’s own. 
Modo baptismus modo fides preponitur, Mark xvi. 
16; Col. ii. 12 (Beneex). [The order of the 
words does not justify this view of Dr. Braune’s. 
’ Aurorp takes the verse as presenting three great 
facts on which unity rests, the first objective, 
the second subjective, the third compounded of the 
two: ‘the objective seal of the subjective faith, 
by. which, as a badge, the members of Christ are 
outwardly and visibly stamped with His name.” 
To find a reference to one mode of baptism is un- 
warranted by text or context,—R. ] 


Why the Lord’s Supper is not mentioned, is 
evident from the context, which contains the 
motives for the exhortation, to desire to preserve 
the unity of the Spirit. The Lord’s Supper is 
rather an act of the preserved unity, than a mo- 
tive for its preservation. It is celebrated by 
those who have been reconciled with God and 
hold each other to be brethren; it does not so 
much give an impulse to peaceableness, as it is 
a result of the same, as a common celebration of 
those who have become united together, as an 
attestation of the church which has become one 
in the Lord. Dr Wrrrs refers to this by inti- 
mating that the Lord’s Supper is not mentioned, 
because it is a representation of unity.* The re- 
ference to the fundamental conditions of the 
Christian communion at its beginning is an in- 
sufficient ground for the omission of this sacra- 
ment (Haruess and others). Still less admissi- 
ble is it to suppose that it is included in the one 
sacrament of baptism (CaLovius), or in the ‘‘ one 
Lord, one faith” (OLsHauseN), or to explain 
historically, that there has been as yet no sepa- 
rate celebration (Mryezr), or that this is prophe- 
tic foresight, since the unity of the sacred feast 
would be broken nevertheless (StizR), or because 
he did not wish to hinder the manifold form of 
the rite (ScHENKEL), or because a definite ex- 
pression for it was wanting (BLEEK). 


Ver. 6. The deepest basis of true unity. One 
God and Father of all.—Here God the Father 
is referred to, after the Spirit (ver. 4) and the 
Son (ver. 5) have been made prominent. As 
little as God can be disunited with Himself, so 
little should you who are His children be among 
yourselves. Hence to the phrase ‘one God,” 
there is added epexegetically: ‘‘and Father,” 
the genitive ‘of all,’ under which Christ cannot 
be included, leading us to understand it as the 
Father of believers, of those who have become 
God’s children in Christ. ‘‘ Father” cannot then 
mean merely ‘‘ creator,” according to the heathen 
conception, nor can ‘of all” be neuter in this 
context. Nam omnes ad unitatem rediguntur (Bun- 
GEL), and the following ‘‘all” (ravtTwv mace) 
takes up the first one again, referring to persons, 
to the members of the Church, who should pre- 
serve the unity in the Spirit; on which account 
ver. 7 continues: ‘‘to every one of you.” Itis 
accordingly neither neuter (IREn mus and others), 
nor to be extended to men in general (Houz- 
HAUSEN). 

Who is over all, 6 éx? mavrwv, marks 
the Ruler, Guardian, Guide (Winer, p. 351) 
governing over all (Winer, p. 390). Curysos- 
TOM: éndva rdvrwor, THY OeoToTElav onuaivel. 

And through all, cal dvd ravtor, per 
omnes operans (BuNncEL); the individuals are in- 
struments, means, as Rom. xv. 18; 1 Cor. ili. 9; 
Gal. i. 1: 6? dvOpdrov—dud *Ijcov. See Winer, 
p. 890. 

Andin all, ca? év wa@ouy, dwelling in all 





* (On this question, which seems to have occupied undue 
prominence from the sacramental tendencies of many com- 
mentators, Exiicorr remarks that if a reason must be as- 
signed, “it must be referred to the fundamental difference 
between the sacraments. The one is rather the symbol of 
union, the other, from its single celebration and marked in- 
dividual reference, presents more clearly the idea of wnity,— 
the idea most in harmony with the context.”—R.] 
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(Beneer, Wrver), filling them, perfecting them 
(John xiv. 23). All three qualifications refer to 
‘“¢God and Father,” hence are not to be inter- 
preted in a trinitarian sense, of the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, so that He who is ‘‘ through 
all” is the Head working through all, and He 
who is “in all” is the indwelling Spirit, yet 
such a reference lies unmistakably in the back- 
ground (Rom, xi. 86; 1 Cor. xii. 4-6; 2 Cor. xiii. 
13), at allevents was not far off, so that Haruuss 
can discover here a recapitulation of ‘‘one God,” 
“one Lord,” ‘one Spirit,” which Srimr and 
others think was intentional. Comp. Hormann, 
Schriftbeweis, I. p. 201 f., who doubts any refer- 
ence to the Trinity, but applying it to the Father 
not without the Son and the Spirit, excludes no 
one Person. The reference to Redemption alone 
is clearer, hence ‘through all” is not to be un- 
derstood of the all-pervading creative power, nor 
of Providence in general. 

[ While the mention of ‘‘one baptism,” with its 
Trinitarian formula, suggests the great probabi- 
lity of a reference to the Trinity in the several 
expressions of this verse, which is further favored 
by the first and third prepositions, it is far safer 
not to press it. The express mentionof the ‘ Fa- 
ther” is against it; dvd can be referred to the 
work or office of the Son only by departing from 
its proper sense or inverting its relation to the 
rest of the verse (‘‘per quem omnia facta sunt,” 
AQUINAS, so OusHAUSEN), and as Eapig remarks: 
‘In previous portions of the Epistle triune rela- 
tion has been distinctly brought out; here the 
representation is different, for unity is the idea 
dwelt on, and it is the One God and Father Him- 
self who works through all and dwells in all.” 
Exzicotr here confessedly allows doctrinal con- 
siderations to outweigh his exegetical convic- 
tions, and it is precisely thus, that those who de- 
fend the well-grounded doctrine of the church 
lose in their contests with those who impugn it. 
They attack our exegesis of a passage like this, 
and we must defend the doubtful, unimportant 
outpost at a disadvantage.—One thing is certain 
that this passage refers to believers alone, nei- 
ther teaching God’s Fathership of all men (though 
Axrorp thinks it is referred to as a lost posses- 
sion), nor pantheism of any kind.—R. | 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The unity of the Church. Although éxxAnoia 
and oaua (Xpiorov) describe so nearly the same, 
that of the former it is said (i. 28): ‘ which is 
his body,” while in Col. i. 24 we read of ‘his 
body, which is the church,” yet the two may be 
thus distinguished: the former designates the 
church as an assembly of believers, of saints; 
the latter as a living organism, the organ of Him 
who is the Head, thus with the corpus Christi 
mysticum, giving more prominence to the inner 
concealed side, the unity of the same. Hence 
there are indeed *‘churches,”’ but no ‘‘dodies of 
Christ.” The Nicene creed was right in adding: 
UNAM to sanctam catholicam et apostolicam ecclesiam 
(the Apostles’ has only: sanetam ecclesiam catholi- 
cam) ; so the Augsburg Confession, Art. 7: quod 
UNA sancta ecclesia perpetuo mansura sit. Strictly 
there is but one Church of Christ, though in 
groups of congregations with different confes- 








a 


sions. No confessional church (though, strictly 
speaking, the term is a misnomer) is the Church 
of Christ, it is only a church by the side of oth- 
ers, through which the body of Christ extends 
itself. 

2. The distinction of the body of Christ from the 
Spirit is indicated definitely enough by their being 
placed side by side, yet the latter at the same time 
gives prominence to the church as the working- 
place of the Spirit.* 

3. The call, when accepted and effectual, be- 
gins within the called, not with a mere promise 
which he receives, but with a hope corresponding 
thereto, so that the objective call of God and the 
subjective acceptance of the man come together, 
and he from the very beginning knows and feels 
himself to be shown out of the lower sphere of 
life into the higher one. 

4. Christ is the One Lord, and no faith in Him 
is genuine, except it be in Himas Lord. It is 
not sufficient to believe the Master or Teacher; 
it is not enough to feel and deem ourselves scho- 
lars, hearers, disciples. The Christian must be 
servant, subject of Christ, not merely to hear or 
listen to Him, but to belong to Him, to hearken 
to Him, to obey, to follow Him as His vassal, at- 
tendant, servant. No human dignity, in the 
history of our lives or of the world exceeds the 
dignity of Christ: He is the one only Lord; who 
gives Him up, must give up faith and the fellow- 
ship of the church. 

5. Baptism, with which faith begins (regenera- 
tio precedit fidem) imparts the germ of the new 
life, the beginning of the gift of thle Holy Ghost, 
the principle of faith in the subject, as at birth, 
upon coming to the light of the world, man is 
endowed with reason. It is not merely a sym- 
bolical act, nor a mere prophecy of the cleansing 
which begins later, but it is the incorporation 
into the body of Christ, animated by the Spirit, 
implantation into the soil of divine life. [This 
is the Lutheran view, approaching, in its esti- 
mate of the objective grace of this Sacrament, 
the position of Romanism and Anglicanism. 
Certainly the fact that baptism is mentioned at 
all, puts it into an exalted position, from which 
unchurchly Zwinglianism would degrade it. But 
it is not placed before faith, nor is there here 
any warrant for the assertion that faith begins 
with baptism. The Reformed or Calvinistic view 
is most in accordance with our passage. See 
Heidelberg Catechism, Questions 69-74; Belgie Con- 
fession, xxxiv.; Westminster Confession, xxviii.; 
comp. especially Romans, p. 206, Doct. Note 3.— 
While there is no reference to the one mode of 
baptism, there is probably an allusion to the fact 
that baptism is not or should not be repeated. 
—R.] 





* [Hoper: “ There are many passages to which the doctrine 
of the Trinity gives a sacred rhythm, though the doctrine it. 
self is not directly asserted. It is so here. There is one Spi 
rit, one Lord, one Godand Father. The unity of the Church 
is founded on this doctrine. Itis one, because there is to us 
one God the Father, one Lord, one Spirit. It is a truly mys- 
tical union; not a mere union of opinion, of interest, or of 
feeling; but something supernatural arising from a common 
principle of life. This life is not the natural life which be- 
longs to us as creatures; nor intellectual, which belongs to 
us as rational beings; but it is spiritual life, called elsewhere 
the life of God in the soul. And as this life is common on the 
one hand to Christ and all His members, and on’ the other to 
Christ and God, this union of the Church is not only with 
Christ, but with the Triune God.”—R.] 
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6. God, the Father of believers, is not far from 
them, over them, but near to them, disposing 
concerning them, working through them, yes, 
dwelling in them, as in a temple, furnishing His 
work as ina work-shop. God isa Person, who 
not only rules throughout the universe, but gives 
to His own a special personality. 

7. The Atheist denies the Father, the Deist the 
Son, the Pantheist the Holy Ghost, because he 
substitutes for it the unholy ‘spirit of the 
world” (BaapER). , 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Eyer return from multiplicity to unity, and in 
freedom to obligation; but never let your view 
of the wnities be disturbed. Do not hold faith 
higher than baptism, penetrate into the commu- 
nion of the Church until you reach the Spirit 
which is its soul, and do not sunder the Lord 
Jesus and God the Father! 

SrarKxe :—There is but one Church, which re- 
ceives life and movement from the Holy Ghost, 
and hence but one ship, with which we can sail 
into the hayen of bliss; all other vessels destroy 
and drown.—Christians are all equal in the fel- 
lowship of heavenly possessions, and no one has 
a better God, Christ, Spirit, Faith, etc., but what 
one has, the others have also, although one may 
have a greater enjoyment of such possessions 
than another. 

Rieger:—The body of Christ is ruled by one 
Spirit ; one Lord gave Himself for the Redemp- 
tion of all; out of one Word of truth and of faith 
are we convinced; one baptism is the door of en- 
trance for us into the kingdom of God. ‘There- 
fore God administers such a government of love 
over all, that as much as possible equality is esta- 
blished; out of his property every one can con- 
tribute something to the common benefit: as God 
on the other hand so gives Himself to be enjoyed 
by each, that he dare not look too anxiously upon 
others, still less through secret envy render diffi- 
cult his keeping peace with all_—HEuBNER, see 
Homil. Notes on the preceding section. 

PassavanTt :—There is one path, one goal, one 





house, one family, one home to which you have 
been called ; you all hope for one heaven, and in 
the same heaven to obtain a common inheritance, 
an identical blessedness and glory in the hea- 
venly life.—‘‘I do not know, how it happens, 
that we glory in being the children of God so 
confidently and yet at the same time forget bro- 
therly love.” 

Strer:—Where there is still body, there is also 
Spirit—that is the Apostle’s great thought.— 
Baptism and Faith belong together: 1. As faith 
is the subjective appropriation, so baptism is the 
objective representation of the same; 2. Faith 
takes out of the Lord’s hand, in baptism we have 
the firm foundation and beginning from the Lord. 
—I confess that I find the one faith on the Lord 
in many a [Roman] Catholic with the hearty joy 
of fraternal agreement, and in many a zealot for 
the pure Word and Sacrament I might look for it 
with pain and in vain. 

[Havre :—‘ One baptism” is the result and ex- 
pression of the ‘one faith ” in the * one Lord,” 
and, at the same time, the one mode of initiation 
by the “one Spirit”? into the “one body.”—All 
this unity is but the impress of the great primal 
unity—one God.—Christ’s claim for the preser- 
vation of unity is upon all the churches—a unity 
of present connection and actual enjoyment—not 
a truce, but an alliance, with one living and cog- 
nizance—not a compromise, but a veritable in- 
corporation.—Hopgr:—All sins against unity are 
sins against the Holy Ghost.—R. | 

[Seven times does the word ‘‘one” occur in 
these verses, but the middle term is ‘‘one Lord,” 
next on either side ‘one hope””—*“ one faith.”’— 
How great a unity results from ‘‘one faith,” the 
same trust of the heart on the ‘‘one Lord;” one 
creed often leads and always permits us to chop 
logic and split hairs, but where the ‘‘faith” is 
‘‘ one,” hearts are one, and no earnest Christian 
has failed to notice how quickly this manifests 
itself.It is a comfort to come back from the 
jars of the church of to-day and the wars of the 
church of the past, to the simple truth: There 
is one body: but here too faith is required. 
—R.] 


b. The gift of Christ to individuals. 


(Cuap. IV. 7-10). 


7 But unto every [to each] one of us is given grace [was the' grace given] accord- 


8 ing to the measure of the gift of Christ. 


Wherefore he saith, When he ascended 


9 up on high, he led [a] captivity captive, and’ gave gifts unto [to] men. ([omit 
parenthesis ] Now that he ascended, what is it but that he also descended first Lomzt 
10 first]* into the lower parts* of the earth? He that [who] descended is the same 


also that [he it is also who] ascended 
that he might fill all things.) [omit ) ]. 


up far [omit far] above all [the] heavens, 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 7._[The article is omitted in B. D1 F. G. L., a few cursives, by Lachmann; bracketted by Alford; inserted in §, 


A. ©. D2 K., accepted by Tischendorf and most recent editors. 


The omission was probably due to the » which precedes, and 


some glosses still further sustain its genuineness.—The order of the H. Y. is altered for the sake of retaining the article, and 
was substituted for ds, to bring out the force of the aorist.—R.] 
2 Ver. 8—[K aé is omitted in %. A. C.2 D1 F., versions and fathers; rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf (ed. 2), Ellicott. 


It is found in ( ec.) 8,3 B. C.13 D3 K. L., nearly all cursives, 
7), Meyer, Alford, Braune, 


versions (Syriac, etc.), fathers; accepted by Tischendorf (ed. 


As it is wanting in the LXX., the internal evidence seems to decide in its favor; an insertion 


for the sake of connection is not probable-—See Exeg. Notes for the text of the original Hebrew and the LXX.—R.] 

3 Ver. 9.—[The Ree. inserts mp@rov, on the authority of 8.3 B. C.8 K. L., cursives, versions and fathers; it is not found in 
&. A. C. D1 F., and is rejected by modern editors as an explanatory gloss.—R.] 

4 Ver. 9.—[The authority for «ép7 is much stronger than for mp@rov (%, A. B. C. D.2 K. L., nearly all cursives, a few 
versions and fathers), though it is open to suspicion as an explanatory gloss, and is rejected by Tischendorf, Meyer and Elli- 


cott (omitted in D.1 F., most fathers). 
Riickert, Alford and Braune.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 7. Hvery one is cared for by Christ—But 
to each one of us, évi dé Exdory Hudr. 
—Antithetical to ‘through all and in all,” in or- 
der to explain it and to give prominence to the 
subjective condition, which is a motive for the 
preservation of unity; ‘of us” holds fast to the 
circle of Christians, of believers; it recalls iii. 
20: “in us.”’ After the seventh ‘‘ one” and the 
fourth ‘‘all,”’ prominence is given to the special- 
izing of what is common to all, to what is pecu- 
liar to the individuals. [Hence év7 in addition 
to éxdory.—R.] It cannot be referred to 
teachers (PAssAVANT), or to extraordinary 
Christians (Baumeartren-Crusivs), or to the re- 
lation of Jewish and Gentile Christians (OLsHav- 
sEN). Hach has a part in salvation, and should 
prove it in concord; each has a part in salva- 
tion, and hence should be treated in a fraternal 
manner. 

Was the grace given [£0607 7 yapec]. 
—The verb stands first for emphasis: Every one 
has received, no one has it of himself; each has 
to recognize that, for himself, in order not to be 
proud, for another, in order not to despise or 
avoid him. That which was given by Christ is 
“the grace,” God’s grace, which is active and 
noticeable in Christianity,* and of which he has 
already spoken in ver. 6 (HaRuuss); or the grace 
imparted 

According to the measure of the gift of 
Christ [kata TO métpov THO JDwpeae TOD 
Xptorov].—One kind of grace is given, and 
yet very differently. It is given by Christ ; 
hence the genitive Xpzorov is the genitive 
subjecti, on which account we find in ver. 8: ‘and 
gave gifts,” ver. 11: ‘‘and He gave,” accordingly 
that gift which He has given, not received (On- 
peR in Wolf). He gives to each individual, to 
one more, to another less, to each the entire 
grace, but in peculiar form, with differently ma- 
nifested strength, efficacy and tendency; hence 
“according to the measure of the gift of Christ.” 
[‘‘In proportion to the amount of the gift which 
Christ gives”’ (Exuicorr), the first genitive being 
a simple possessive genitive, and the second that 
of the agent, or both being subjective. Srirur 
tries to combine the ideas of giving and receiving 





* (The aorist points to a definite act: ‘by Christ, at the 
time of His exaltation—when He bestowed gifts on men” 
(Alford).—“ The grace,” as the article is to be retained, has 
some shade of a transitive foree, denoting the energizing 
grace which manifests itself in the peculiar gift (ELLICOTT) 
rather than the spiritual gift itself and the influence, function, 
or office flowing from it (Hop@E).—R.] 


It is however retained, on account of the strong uncial support, by Lachmann, Scholz, 


in the phrase: ‘‘of Christ.” ‘The rule is not 
our merit, or our previous capacity, nor our 
asking, but His own good pleasure” (Hopaz),. 


Christ has power thereto; Vers. 8-10. a) The 
quotation (ver. 8). 6) The further exposition and 
application (vers. 9, 10). 

Ver. 8. Wherefore he saith.—A:é6 denotes 
that in the quotation there is a reference and 
proof, z. ¢., for ‘the gift of Christ;” as will ap- 
pear. We most naturally supply 7 ypagy, the 
Scripture, with Aéyeu, “saith” (Jas. iv. 6; 
Rom. xv. 10; Gal. iii. 16; 1 Cor. vi. 16: gyoiv), 
and not 6 Ged¢ (MnyER, SCHENKEL), or 6 Aéyov 
(BurEeKk: the writer). [The fact that Paul fre- 
quently supplies 7 ypad” (Rom. iv. 3; ix. 17; x. 
11; Gal. iv. 80; 1 Tim. v. 18) is against Braune’s 
view; for in some of these passages there is a 
reason for its insertion (see Romans, p. 314), and 
as the Scriptures are God’s Word (MryzRr), the 
natural aim and obvious subject is 6 Oeédc. So 
ALFORD, Eniticorr and most.—R.] The quota- 
tion is from Psalm Ixviii. 19: Maw DI Moy 
DIN NAD ANPI -2W LXX.: dvaBac ele 
bwoc nxualorevoacg aiyparwoiav éhaBec déuata év 
av0porm. In Paul it reads: 

When he ascended upon high he leda 
captivity captive, and gave gifts to men, 
GvaBac cig boc HnymaAdTevoerv aiywa- 
Awoiav kat Edwoke dbpata Toic avbpo- 
motc¢.—The citation is unmistakable up to the 
last clause: Paul has used the third person in- 
stead of the second, because he would mark the 
application and not merely quote; but in the last 
clause he substitutes ‘‘give’”’ for ‘‘receive,” and 
the dative toic GvOpdmrore for év dvopdry. 
The article is found in the Hebrew, in the Ka- 
mets, and in the singular, the general idea, which 
Paul expresses by the plural, inheres. Accord- 
ingly there remains but three variations of any 


consequence: np?, AauBaverv, to receive, what is 
in itself inadmissible, didovaz, to give; instead of 
DW2, the dative, which is not represented by 


3, but by 9, and the added xa/, What in the glo- 


rious Psalm is said of God, whose triumphant 
doings on the earth are praised, and who takes 
up His abode on Mount Zion, in His sanctuary, 
to which the people festively draw near, and whi- 
ther the Gentiles also will come, this the Apostle 
here applies to Christ. David sang of the ark of 
the covenant, which, after a great victory, was 
| transferred (Srimr) or brought back (HungstEn- 
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BERG) to Zion. In this fact he sees the principle 
of the history of the Kingdom of God, appearing 
in ever widening circles and nobler manner; the 
fact is to him a type of the method and course of 
the Messianic kingdom. Hence the general view 
(vers. 2-7 and 29-36) and the reminiscence of the 
journey through the wilderness from Sinai to 
Zion (vers. 8-19). Sothat the Apostle is perfectly 
justified in finding the singer’s eye directed to- 
wards Christ and thus interpreting it. The 
height (‘‘on high”) in the Psalm is first of all 
Zion (ver. 16, 17; comp. Jer. xvii. 12, 23; xxxi. 
12; xxxiv. 14, where 0111) is spoken of Zion); 
but this is a type of heaven; of the most holy 
height, on which account the Apostle has heaven 
in his mind (ver. 10).* By ‘‘captivity,” alyua- 
Awoia, according to Judith ii. 9; Ezra vi. 5; 
Rev. xiii. 10, we must understand captives, a 
troop or group of them, and not prison, captivity 
(Lururr). This the parallelism which follows 
in the Psalm (LUXX.: areBovvtec, Vulgate: non 
eredentes) teaches us; indeed the next clause (é/a- 
Bec dduara év avOpory) indicates plainly 
enough that the notion of aiyuadwola is that of 
a turba captivorum, a crowd of captives, since the 
passage speaks of gifts in the man (in the human 
race), in men, presents consisting in men, whom 
He received and bore with Him into the same 
sanctuary. This however the Apostle does not 
simply take up in his quotation, does not place 
it after the first clause without any connecting 
particle, but with «ai, which denotes advance, 
something further, passes from the quotation 
over into the meaning: and He gave. For what 
God conquers, overcomes, leads with Himself, 
takes to Himself, makes His own, He does not 
wish to retain for Himself, but He transforms it, 
endows it, and makes it a gift: His captives be- 
come His servants, Israel’s servants. He makes 
the enemies and antagonists of His theocracy its 
servants. So ina higher sense Christ; He made 





* [The inspired and prophetic character of the Psalm, and 
its antiquity are undoubted (see Hirzic, HENGSTENBERG, Ds- 
LITZScH, against De Wrrre and Ewa.p). It was probably 
composed atter a battle, and quite as probably (against Ka- 
piz) “at some bringing up of the ark to the hill of Zion,” 
which took place after a victory (HENGSTENBERG: taking of. 
Kabbah, 2 Sam. xii. 26). ALFoRD, with reference to the re- 
turn of the ark, says: “It is therefore a Messianic Psalin. 
Every part of that ark, every stone of that hill, was full of 
spiritual meaning. Every note struck on the lyres of the 
sweet singers of Israel, is but part of a chord, deep and world- 
wide, sounding from the golden harps of Redemption. The 
partial triumphs of David and Solomon only prefigured as in 
a prophetic mirror the universal and eternal triumph of the 
Incarnate Son of God. Those who do not know this, have yet 
their first lesson in the Old Testament to learn.” Comp. 
Doctr. Note 3.—K.] ; 

+ [In the revision by Four Anglican Clergymen, captives 
is substituted for captivity. ‘A captivity” is a literal render- 
ing which points to the concrete sense.—As regards this con- 
crete sense, there is little difference of opinion, the only 
question being: Who are the captives? Obviously enemies 
who have been overcome, either (a) men who become His 
servants, those referred to in tots av@pH7ovs (Braune, 
following some fathers, HARLESS, OLSHAUSEN and others), who 
were previously prisoners of Satan (though Braune does not 
bring this out), or (>) Satan, sin, death (CHRYSosTOM, BENGEL, 
Meyer, Stier, Kapisz, ALrorp, Hopex, Ex.icorr); CALVIN 
seeks to combine the two. ‘The former view greatly. lessens 
the difficulty in the last clause of the quotation, helping to 
justify the substitution of the notion of giving for that of re- 
ceiving in the original passage. But this very fact lays it 
apen to suspicion as an exegesis furan emergency. — The other 
view is favored by Col. ii.15 (though not to be limited by the 
reterence there), it preserves the analogy of the comparison, 
and gives a forcible meaning. Other views have been sug- 
gested, but not very probable ones.—R.] 

40 





Saul Paul, the enemy and destroyer of His church 
an Apostle. God’s taking, receiving, points to a 
subsequent giving, Christ’s giving to a previous 
receiving. Thus the taking of gifts in men passes 
over into a giving for men, and the citation from 
David’s Psalm the Apostle interprets as referring 
to Christ. By ‘‘men,” totic GvO0pérocg, we 
must understand chiefly men conquered by Him, 
His men, to whom He has given gifts of grace, 
that they themselves may and can become gifts 
for men in wider circles (see ver. 11; Acts ii. 
33). 

After all this, it cannot be said that the citation 
is not from Ps. lxviii. 19, but ex carmine, quod ab 
Ephesiis cantitart sciret (Srorr, Fuarr), or that 
Paul did not know the exact words (RurcKerr), 
nor nonnihil a genuino sensu detorsit, de suo adjecit 
(Canvin), or to invent an exegetical tradition 
from the Targums (which were made not earlier 
than the third century, and the Syriac and Ara- 
bic versions, altered to accord with the Apostle, 
and to suppose the Apostle had followed this 
(Hotzmavuszn, Meyer and others). Nor should 
we go beyond the context, and find a reference, 
as in Col. ii. 15, to Satanic powers, which He has 
led captive (Curysostrom, Brza, CaLov., BuncEL, 
Srizr and others), since this does not comport 
with the Apostle’s interpretation, or to the souls 
released from Hades (Esrius, Drxirzscu, Psy- 
chology, p. 858, and others), since enemies are 
spoken of. Finally we cannot infer from this 
passage inthe Psalms and the use Paul makes of 
it this difference between the Old and New Tes- 
taments, that in the former God receives gifts 
from or among men, but in the latter gives to men 
(ScHENKEL). 

[The real difficulty of this verse lies in the form 
of the last clause. That Paul quotes from the 
Psalm which has a Messianic reference, that 
Christ is represented as returning victoriously to 
heaven with a crowd of captives, is evident, and 
occasions no difficulty. But asthe point of the 
section is Christ’s giving to men, it is singular that 
the words: ‘‘gave gifts to men” are not found 
in. the Psalm, which says: ‘received gifts 


among men” (DIN, lit., in the man), oras Braune 


takes it, ‘consisting in men,” ¢. e., the captives. 
Dr. J. A. AnExanpDER (Psalms, in loco): ‘‘To re- 
ceive gifts on the one hand and bestow gifts on the 
other are correlative ideas and expressions, so 
that Paul, in applying this description of a theo- 
cratic triumph to the conquests of our Saviour, 
substitutes one of these expressions for the other.” 
If this be deemed satisfactory, and Braune’s view, 


which obviates the difficulty in DISS, be accepted, 


the solution is complete. Butif the latter be re- 
jected (see footnote on aiywarwoiav), then we can 
render the original passage: ‘“‘has taken gifts 
among men” (the collective sense is clearly cor- 
rect) and consider the whole phrase recast by the 
Apostle to express the correlative idea which is 


at hand, and which is contained in the further, 


fuller, and deeper meaning of the Psalm, here 
succinctly, suggestively and authoritatively un- 
folded (Exuicorr). This seems to be more satis- 


‘factory than to attempt to prove that the Hebrew 


expressesthismeaning. Itmay be admitted that 
itis often—danda sumpsit (as Havre clearly proves) 
but that it means this in the Psalm in question is 
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very doubtful. The same view would render 
DIN3, for men, which becomes to men, after the be- 


stowul of the gift. See Eapre in loco.—R. ] 


Ver. 9. Now that he ascended, ré dé 
avéBn, taken from the avaBdc.—[ Not the word, 
which does not occur in the passage quoted, but 
the predicate, which is contained in avaBa¢ 
(Muyer). The dé introduces a slight explana- 
tory transition; not strictly a proof (Hover, Ex- 
ticort, following Hormann and Muyer) of the 
correctness of the Messianic application of the 
passage cited, but a further explanation of what 
it means as thus applied. Muryrr now (4th ed.) 
gives up his former view, remarking that such a 
proof was unnecessary and illogical, since the 
subject of the Psalm in its Messianic fulfilment 
was self-evident, and God Himself is conceived 
of in the Old Testament as 6 xaraBdc.—R. | 

What is it [What does it imply] but that 
he also descended [ri éorcev ef wy ore 
Kat xatéBn].—Tt éorev—whatis thereby ex- 
pressed (Matth. ix. 13; John xvi. 17 ff.; x. 6)? 
"Ore kat katéPy, He has not merely ascended, 
but has also previously descended ; the former 
presupposesthe latter. Thus heaven is indicated 
as [is original dwelling-place (John iii. 13) and 
His Person as that glorious, helping One, who 
can and will give gifts. [So Msyrr. It is im- 
possible to understand the verse otherwise than 
as indicating heayen to be the point of departure 
and the place of return for Him who descends 
and ascends. The doubt respects only the place 
whither He descended and whence He ascended. 
—R. 

Tek the lower parts of the earth, cic Ta 
KkaTotepa wipn tae yF¢.—This closer defi- 
nition of the descending evidently indicates the 
depths of the lower world, the subterranean 
world, which is below the surface of the earth; 
the genitive is partitive, governed by wép7. 
The thought occurs in a variety of forms (Phil. 
ii. 10: xatayOoviov; Acts ii. 27, 81: etc adnv; 1 
Pet. iii. 19: év gvAaky). The expression here 
corresponds to katorata tho yHo (Ps. Ixiil. 10), 
grammatically r7#¢ y#¢ might be the genitive 
of apposition (WINER, p. 494), like el¢ 76 dog Tov 
ovpavod (Isa. xxxvili. 14). It is also true that 
the context up to this point would permit us to 
refer the phrase to the earth alone. But the 
following 7a mavra (ver. 10) and the design of 
the Apostle to show the power of Christ, require 
the fullest justifiable meaning of the expression, 
and hence the application to Hades. There is no 
reference to burial (Curysostom and others), 
nor in accordance with Ps. exxxix. 15 to the 
mother’s womb (Caurxrus and others). 

[This interpretation of the phrase: ‘the lower 
parts of the earth” is the one anciently received, 
current among Romanist expositors, and adopted 
more recently by Benaet, Rueckert, OLsHAv- 
sun, Stier, TurNeR, Worpswortu, ALFoRD and 
Exuicotr. The other view: the lower parts, 
viz., the earth, is accepted by the majority of 
modern commentators, such as CALVIN, GRoTIUS, 
Haruzss, De Wurrr, Hormann, Hover and Ha- 
Die (who gives a full statement of views and a 
good defence of this interpretation), It may be 
remarked that while one class of expositors may 
have been led to the one conclusion by a desire 


to sustain the article of the Apostles’ Creed: 
‘“‘He descended into hell,” the other may have 
been quite as much influenced by a fear of favor- 
ing the Romanist appendages to that article. 
Both views are alike grammatical, for while the 
positive would more naturally express the latter 
sense and the superlative the former, we have here 
the indefinite comparative, which may mean 
either. Doctrinally either view is admissible, 
while the considerations mentioned by Braune 
perhaps make the ancient view the preferable 
one. On Christ’s descent into Hades, see Dr. 
Scnarr’s note, Matthew, pp. 228-229, and 
Lange and MomsBert, First Peter, pp. 63 f., 67- 
72. Zancutus, Barnes and others favor the 
notion that the phrase signifies, in general, low- 
liness or humiliation, a view altogether untena- 
ble, because opposed to the context, and an 
unnecessary departure from the literal mean- 
ing.—R. | 


Ver. 10. He who descended, he it is also 
who ascended [6 caraPBac¢ avtéc éaturv 
kai 6 a@vaBéc].—Both thoughts are here 
brought together, without od», in a lively, joyous 
manner, marking the identity of the Person. Ke- 
taBdac stands first, having the emphasis, and ab- 
T6¢ [He, emphatic], not 6 avréc [the same, as in 
EK. V.], gives prominence to the Person, who 
ascended out of the deepest depths, above all 
the heavens, itepdvoe wdvtoev TOV ovpa- 
v@v; the strongest antithesis to ver. 9. Under 
the term “heavens” there is no necessity for 
reckoning either three (Harzess and others) 
according to 2 Cor. xii. 2, or seven (Murer and 
others), according to the prevalent Jewish opi- 
nion.* Similar expressions: Heb. iy. 14; 
vii. 26. 

That he might fill all things, jya wA7- 
pon Ta wévra.—tThe Apostle thus gives the 
motive for what he has presented [in ver. 7]. 
There is nothing into which He cannot penetrate. 
Comp. i. 28. Ta wdvra designates all regions 
into which He can carry His gifts, can penetrate 
with His grace and glory, all regions and all 
persons within them.t There is no reference to 
a fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy (ANSELM, 
Koprs and others), or to the completion of the 
work of Redemption (Rueckerr and others) ; 
nor is it to be limited to Christians (Baza, Gro- 
tius, ScHENKEL and others), for He rules also 
among and in His enemies (Ps. cx. 2). Cury- 
SosTom is excellent: tovrd éore tho évepyeiag av- 
Tov Kat rH¢ deororeiac, that He lets none slip, gives 
to every one, who has permitted himself to be 
conquered; the gracious and efficient presence 
of Him, the God-man, is thus established, and 
ver. 7 explained. 





* [ALrorD: “It is natural that one who, like St. Paul, had 
been brought up in the Jewish habit of thought, should still 
use their method of speaking.” But this does not imply an 
acceptation of such a division of the heavens; rather this: 
““Whatsoever heaven is higher than all the rest which are 
called heavens, into that place did He ascend” (Bisu. Prar. 
son in ELLIcorr).—R.] . 

} [So Hopes, Eapiz, Atrorp and Exuicorr, Even Dr. 
Braune does not attempt to justify the use made of this pas 
sage to defend the doctrine of the ubiquity of Christ’s body 
(Form. Concord.). On which EL.icort aptly says: ‘Christ is 
perfect God, and perfect and glorified man; as the former He 
is present everywhere, as the latter He can be present any 
where.” —R. | 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The tdiosynerdcy and freedom of the individual 
is as little altered by the gift of Christ’s grace as 
the former is of itself able to replace the latter 
by its own self-originated development. There 
must be giving, and indeed in this there is neces- 
Sary a repeated proffering, making receptive or 
preparing, appropriating and preserving; the 
Lord offers ten times before we once xeceive, ac- 
cept, take; so little does the Lord limit the free- 
dom of the recipient. With the gift (Gabe), how- 
ever, a task (Aufyabe) is at the same time ap- 
pointed to the recipient: he must use it, gain 
with it. The gift does not obliterate national, 
corporate, local, temporal, individual differences, 
but purifies and ennobles them. Temperament 
and natural mental powers, talents and inclina- 
tions are only refined, directed, moved and used 
for the Lord’s kingdom and our own salvation. 
‘It is self-evident that the gifts of grace are not 
mere developments of the natural talents of the 
man,—but this does not deny that they are 
planted in a natural talent” (Kaunis, Lehre vom 
heil. Geist I. p. 72). 

2. Christ is the Lord, who gives. He has fought 
the fight of Redemption, and stands as a conqueror 
there; has overcome as the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah, and as the Lamb of God, who bears the 
sins of the world. He can give to every one and 
He is willing iodo so. His ypioua, by means of 
which He makes men Christians, is a ydpiopa, 
grace in a special manner adapted to the indivi- 
dual. Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 8 ff. 

8. Respecting the internal connection of the Old 
and New Testament, as well as for Hermeneutics 
and Homiletics, much can be deduced from the 
application of this citation from the Psalms in our 
passage. 

a. *‘The Apostle knows that what the Old Tes- 
tament contains, the New Testament must also 
contain, only ina more glorious manner. Comp. 
2 Cor. iii. 7-11. He knows that however differ- 
ent according to the different relations, which 
are indicated in the very character of the Old 
Testament revelation, it still inheres in the na- 
ture of this unity of the two revelations, to bear 
witness of this unity to those who can and will 
seek it. All that was written aforetime was 
written ei¢ juetépav didackadiay (Rom. xy. 4).” 
Harguzss. Besides the definite prophecies, there 
are in the Old Testament enough types and things 
typical of Christ and what has taken place in and 
through Him. What occurred in the people of 
Israel and is narrated as history or sung by holy 
men of old, is something pointing to the future; 
while at the time indeed it is accomplished fact 
or acute sketching of a living person, yet beyond 
this it has a validity for the Messianic period, so 
that when this comes in it is related to it as ond 
to c@ua, shadow to body. In the Old Testament 
the Logos is concerned, but concealed, in all; in 
the New Testament manifested openly in all glory, 
full of grace and truth. The Jehovah of the Old 
Testament is the Redeemer in the New. Comp. 
Rieum, Lehrbegriff des Hebriéerbriefs, 1. p. 131 ff. 

b. Hermeneutics should perceive and show forth, 
in the acts of God narrated or sung in the Holy 
Scriptures, His administration, both going back 
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to seek the preparatory and prophetic types, and 
forwards to point out the advancing accomplish- 
ment. But there must be a distinction made be- 
tween what the passage to be expounded ex- 
presses as the sense and meaning of the writer, 
and what the deed: or person, so simply and 
transparently described, signifiesin the kingdom 
of God, in His people, of which signification the 
writer may be entirely unconscious. ‘(The 
knowledge which looks back to the guidance of 
youth is the knowledge belonging to Christianity; 
the guidance of youth is the history of the Old 
Testament theocracy ; the veil which rests on the 
guidance of youth disappears with the knowledge 
of manhood in Christ (2 Cor. iii. 4-16).” Har- 
Less. Every important poet, every skilful artist, 
may first perceive in the later inspection of his 
work thoughts therein, of which he neither was 
nor became conscious in making it. So in the 
Scripture often enough is there more than the 
writer had in his consciousness. [Comp. Exeg. 
and Doctr. Notes, Galatians, iv. 19-30. Even 
Eapin, who is most earnest in the effort to prove 
that the Apostle cites from the Psalm in accord- 
ance with its original and exact sense, says: 
“Our position is, that the same God is revealed 
as Redeemer both under the Old and New 'festa- 
ment, that the Jehovah of the one is the Jesus of 
the other, that Psalm ]xviii. is filled with imagery 
which was naturally based on incidents in Jew- 
ish history, and that the inspired poet, while de- 
scribing the interposition of Jehovah, has used 
language which was fully realized only in the 
victory and exaltation of Christ.” —R. | 

ce. Homiletics may and should place the biblical 
history of the Old and New Testament, as a con- 
crete manifestation of a Divine thought or of Di- 
vine guidance and ways, which enclose love and © 
wisdom for men, besides others in the present 
life of the world or of individuals, in order to 
place these latter in that true light, which the 
former gives. For God and the Saviour Jesus 
Christ is the same in the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, and at all times, ours as well, in His Church. 
Gaver (Homiletik I. p. 174) calls this the tropolo- 
gical view. [Admitting both the usefulness of 
teachings drawn from analogy, since analogy, 
figure, type, eéc., all indicate the harmony of the 
Divine will in Creation, Providence and Redemp- 
tion, and the propriety of such extensions and 
applications of the Old Testament on the part of 
an inspired Apostle, we must remember that 
our tropological exposition is not authoritative, 
and that we can base no doctrine or precept upon 
it, but only use it to elucidate established doc- 
trine or enforce plain precept.—R. ] 

4, The Christology of this passage. It says that 
Christ is originally in heaven; there is His eter- 
nal dwelling-place. But He betook Himself into 
lowliness and penetrated the universe even to the 
lower regions, in order to fill all with His glory. 
He works as King, dispensing victoriously, where 
He has wrought as champion. His pre-existence 
is taken for granted, while we are especially 
taught His eternal activity of grace in all direc. 
tions and for all times and for every man. 


. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
Only take what Christ gives thee; thou needst 
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envy no one.—Thankfully recognize what He 
has given to another; it benefits thee also.—Do 
not be satisfied with the natural endowments of 
your nation, your class, your family, or your in- 
tellect; let them be sanctified, purified, pene- 
trated by grace in Christ. The most highly 
gifted natural man is always smaller and poorer 
than a living Christian (Gonrue, TersTuuGEn). 
—Christ is King, Lord; His sword is His word, 
but this is a sword.—He has descended into the 
deep as a Redeemer: thy sin is not too deep and 
thy heart is not too bad: He can fill it. 
Srarku:—Hach member must be contented 
with his measure of gifts, received without pride, 
shared without envy.—Dear Christian, wilt thou 
ascend with Christ and reach His glory, then 
must thou first descend and suffer. 
Rieger:—No one has all, and no one need be 
concerned lest he come away entirely empty.— 
The origin of all gifts is to be found especially in 
the exaltation of Christ, which began with the 
victory over the rulers of darkness, over the 
principalities and powers who held us captive, 
who were themselves taken captive in the deep 
path of Christ’s humiliation, and in the moment 
of Christ’s death, when they believed they had 
gained the mastery over Him, must find and feel 
Him to be their Conqueror and Destroyer. 
Hevusner :—The diversity of gifts as respects 
degree and subject, should not occasion boasting 
or envy. In working together for the Kingdom 
of God there can be no envy; where there is 
envy, there the labor is for personal advantage. 
—Christ’s Kingdom embraces also the invisible 
Kingdom of God. Would this be conceivable, 
were He a mere man? 
PassaAvanT:—lIt has ever been the indiscretion 
and folly of men in the world, that they have 





forgotten the One Great Giver in the gifts and 
gifted, looking with especial astonishment to this 
teacher, with especial love to this benefactor, 
with especial admiration to this hero ;—a virtual 
idolatry.—The main blow and the victory for all 
time and for eternity took place in and with 
the death of Christ—in and with His Resur- 
rection. 

Srirr:—Each for himself and all together 
have to walk the same way in Christ.—The gifts 
of Christ are themselves at the same time men ; 
all gifts of grace are pre-eminently official 
gifts. 

[Hapviz:—Ver. 7. The law of the Church is 
essential unity in the midst of circumstantial 
variety. Hach gift in its own place completes 
the unity.—Ver. 9. Reproach and scorn and con- 
tumely followed Him as a dark shadow. Perse- 
cution at length apprehended Him, accused Him, 
calumniated Him, scourged Him, mocked Him, 
and doomed “the man of sorrows” to an igno- 
minious torture and a felon’s death. His funeral 
was extemporized and hasty; nay, the grave He 
lay in was a borrowed one. He came truly ‘‘to 
the lower parts of the earth.”—Ver. 10.. But as 
His descent was to a point so deep, His ascent is 
toa point as high. His position is the highest in 
the universe.—R. | 

[Hopaz:—Ver. 7. To refuse to occupy the 
place assigned to us in the Church, is to refuse 
to belong to it at all.—Vers. 9, 10. All other 
comings were typical of His coming in the flesh, 
and all ascensions were typical of His ascension 
from the grave.—It is God clothed in our nature 
who now exercises this universal dominion; and 
therefore the Apostle may well say of Christ, 
as the incarnate God, that He gives gifts unte 
men.—R. } 


c. The organization and organism of the Church. 


(Cuar. IV. 11-16.) 


11 


And he gave some, apostles [some to be apostles]; and some, prophets; and 


12 some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; For [Unto]! the perfecting of 
the saints, for the work of the ministry [or of ministration], for the edifying [build- 


13 


ing up] of the body of Christ: Till we all come in [unto] the unity of the faith, 


and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect [full-grown] man, unto the 


14 


measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ: That we henceforth be no more [To 


the end that we be no longer] children, tossed to and fro [tossed as waves], and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine [teaching], by [in] the sleight of men, 
and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive [in craftiness tending to 


15 
16 


the system? of error]; But speaking [holding] the truth in love, may grow up into 
him in all things, which [who] is the head, even Christ: From whom the whole 


[all the] body fitly joined [framed] together and compacted [,]° by that which 
every joint supplieth [by means of every joint of the supply], according to the ef- 
fectual [omit effectual] working in the measure of every [each several] part, 
maketh increase [the growth] of the body unto the edifying [building up] of itself 


in love. 


CHAP. IV. 11-16. 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


. 


1 Ver. 12.—[ Unto is substituted for the preposition for, to indicate the difference in the Greek prepositions. 
with a view to, would express one view of the meaning of the verse, but wnto suits the view of Dr. Braune better. 


In order to, 
Ministra- 


tion is preferable to ministry, since the latter is now confined by usage to the office of the preacher and pastor. Building up 


is Saxon, edifying Latin.—R.] 


2 Ver, 14.—[&, B1 D1 F. K. L. support the form pedodiar, 


adopted by Tischendorf (ed.7); but we@odetav (Rec.) is 


preferable, “as changes in orthography which may be accounted for by itacism or some mode of erroneous transcription 
must always be received with caution” (Ellicott)—The periphrasis is necessary to express the force of mpos.—R. ] 

3 Ver. 15.—[See Hxeg. Notes, especially the additional footnote.—R.] 

4 Ver. 15.—|The article is found in the Rec., %.3 D. F. K. L., most cursives, and is accepted by De Wette; but it is omit- 
tedin X.1 A.B. C., and rejected by Lachmann¢Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott (now by Meyer). It occurs with Xpuorés 31 


times, and is omitted in 53 instances (Ellicott).—R.] 


5 Ver. 16.—[The view of the connection taken in the Exeg 
the subsequent phrases qualify the main verb.—The Jess usu 


D.1 F. G., adopted by 'Yischendorf, Ellicott and others, 


- Notes requires the insertion of a comma here, to indicate that 
al form: cvvBiBaodmevoy is sustained by §, A. B. (2) C. 
Comp. iii. 6, where the usual euphonic changes in the prefixed pre- 


position are ignored in the best MSS.—Effectual is omitted to avoid conveying the impression that the working is God’s év- 


épysca.—R.. ] 


6 Ver. 16.—[A. ©., some versions and fathers sustain the reading «.¢Aovs, but it is probably a gloss occasioned by c@ua; 


“épovs is foundin \, B. 


D. F. K. L., and accepted by all recent editors.—R. ] 


7 Ver. 16.—[, DF. read avrod, but €autod is sustained by most authorities.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 11. Christ's gift for the Church.—_And he 
gave [kal avrto¢ Ed wkev].—“And” joins with 
what precedes (‘‘ that he might fill all things’’), 
what follows, which has the former as its aim. 
As the clause of design (ver. 10) refers to the 
beginning (ver. 7: ‘‘according to the measure 
of the gift of Christ’’), so the clause “he gave,” 
avroc édwkev, refers back also (ver. 10: ai- 
Toc, ver. 8: édwxe, ver. 6: éd667).* Adbtéc 
gives emphatic prominence to the Person of the 
Giver, the Exalted One: He and none other. 
Ipse, summa potestate; and repetiturex v.10, Mi- 
nistri non dedere se tpsos (BENGEL). It is not—d 
avté¢ (SCHENKEL), nor is éd@ke—é0ero (THEO- 
PHYLACT, HAaRLESS) in accordance with 1 Cor. 
xii. 28. [Eapiz remarks (and Atrorp approves): 
*‘ The idea is, that the men who filled the office, 
no less than the office itself, were a Divine gift.” 
—R.] Nor should the aorist be pressed, so as to 
express only something momentary, passing; 
Paul is himself included, as one whom the Ex- 
alted One gave to be an Apostle; the historical 
fact is indicated. Canvin has justly said: et sus- 
eitat interdum prout temporum necessiltas postulat, 
although he accepts the first three classes of of- 
ficers as belonging only to the beginning of the 
Church (Jnstitutes, IV. 3, 4). 

Some to be Apostles [rovc¢ pwév aroo- 
Té6A0VvGE]|.—Tove pév, Todo dé is not—éviovc, some 
[z.e., some Apostles], since this is only a nume- 
ral, while the former expression points as a de- 
monstrative to definite persons, whom He has 
prepared to be the gift, and given as dm oor 6- 
Aovce. Apostles” are those immediately called 
and equipped by the Lord to extend His work; 
they were especially endowed by Him, and had 
personally great advantages and prerogatives. 
First of all there were twelve; after the apostasy 
of Judas, Matthias was chosen by the disciples 
somewhat precipitately, before the day of Pente- 





* [Exuicorr: “ There is here no direct resumption of the sub- 
ject of ver. 7, as if vers. 8-10 were merely parenthetical, but 
a regression to it; while at the same time the abrds is natu- 
rally and emphatically linked on to the avrds of the pre- 
ceding verse. This return to a subject, without disturbing 
the harmony of the immediate connection or the natural se- 
quence of thought, constitutes one of the high excellences, 
but at the same time one of the chief difficulties in the style 


of the great Apostle.)—B.] 





cost, while Paul was called by the Lord Himself 
as the twelfth.* Still Barnabas was called an 
apostle in connection with Paul (Acts xiv. 4, 14) 
and others also (Rom. xvi. 7; 2 Cor. viii. 23; 
Phil. ii. 25), hence this is not an abuse of the 
term (BLEEK), so that one might thus name those 
men, chosen and specially endowed by the Lord, 
appointed to found churches, as Boniface the: 
Apostle of the Germans, Egede the Apostle of 
Greenland, Ziegenbalg and Schwartz the Apos-. 
tles of India. 

Some prophets.—‘“ Prophets” are (ii. 20;, 
iii. 5) men, who receive revelation (aroxdduuuc): 
from God, and, perceiving God’s will and thought. 
with clearness, announce the same with discre- 
tion and power; the prophet is pdyric, as far as 
he has revelation (1 Cor. xiv. 26); the latter be- 
comes a prophet through interpretation; ‘gloss- 
arily” (to be distinguished from the Pentecostal. 
miracle) is a morbid species of prophecy (1 Cor. 
xiv. 27 ff.). They appear in Acts xi. 27; xiii. 
1; xv. 82; xxi. 10. They are concerned, not so: 
much with the future (BencEL) as with the eter- 
nal. To them correspond in the progress of ages 
those theologians with more profound insight 
into God’s truth and will, as well as into the 
character and course of His Kingdom, such as 
Luther. [Comp. the excellent note of Eaprz in 
loco. Hovau: “As the gift of infallibility was: 
essential to the Apostolic office, so the gift of 
occasional inspiration was essential to the pro- 
phetic office.” —R. ] 

And some. evangelists.—“ Evangelists,” 
such as the deacon Philip (Acts xxi. 8; vili. 4- 
12), meptidvrec éxhpytroy (THnopoRET), as travel-. 
ling missionaries+ (NEANDER), but also in per- 





* [On the position of Matthias, comp.i.1 and Acts (tn loco). 
Eapie thus enumerates the essential elements of the aposto- 
late: 1. That the Apostles should receive their commissiom 
immediately from the living lips of Christ. 2. That having 
seen the Saviour after He rose again, they should be qualified’ 
to attest to the truth of His resurrection. 3. They enjoyed’ 
a special inspiration. 4. Their authority was therefore su- 
preme. 5. In proof of their commission and inspiration, 
they were furnished with ample credentials. 6. Their com- 
mission to preach and found churches was universal and in 
no sense limited. This statement, approved by ALForD and 
Exiicorr, involves further: That they have no personal suc- 
cessors, can have none; that no supreme authority exists in 
any ecclesiastical office, unless that office be the Apostolate, 
See further, Galatians, i. 1-6, Doctr. Notes; Romans, p. 59. 
—R. 
tT bor. Hones, in an excellent note here, remarks that the 
prevalent view at the time of the Reformation (see CaLvIN in 


‘eated by two titles. 
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manent positions (2 Tim. iv. 5; comp. 2 Cor. 
viii. 18), in consequence of their own view of the 
facts of the Gospel (John xvi. 26 ff.), or mediate 
tradition (Luke i. 1-4). It must not be referred 
to ‘those writing the Gospel” (Curysosrom) ; 
Bencen also goes too far in ascribing to them 
preterita; they have to do with the life of the 
Lord in prophecy and fulfilment. : 
And some pastors and teachers, rov¢ 
dé mwotmévac kat dtdackddAove.—ZJE- 
nome: Won ait, alios autem pustores et alios ma- 
gistros, sed ulios pastores et magistros, ul qui pastor 
sit, esse debeat et magister et nemo pastoris sibi 
nomen assumere debet, nist possit docere quos pascit. 
Brenaut: Paslores et doctores hic pinguntur, nam 
pascunt (and regunt) docendo maxime, tum admo- 
nendo, corripiendo, etc. The pastors are=rpoiord- 
pevoe (Rom. xii. 8), who have the office of «uBép- 
vyotc (1 Cor. xii. 28) and must be ‘‘apt to teach,” 
didaxtexot (1 Tim, iii. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 24; Tit. i. 9), 


.they are ‘‘bishops,” émioxomos (Acts xx. 28). 


Ol kara roAw Kal KOunv apwptouévot in distinction 
from evayyeAcorat ([THEODORET). Burex takes 
them as distinct; and he is right to this extent 
only, that the ‘‘teachers” are not always ‘ pas- 
tors ;” it is as ‘‘apostles and prophets”’ (ii. 20; 
iii. 5); hence despite this distinction, they form 
one category beside the previous ones. 

[There has been much dispute whether these 
terms refer to two classes of stationary church 
officers, or to one whose twofold duty is indi- 
The latter view is favored 
by the absence of the distinctive tod¢ dé, and is 


-accepted by Aucustinn, Jeromn, Benget, Har- 


Less, OtsHAusen, Mryer, Hopes, Hapie and 
Aurorp.* The former is accepted by THuopHy- 
Lact, Catvin, Grotius, NeaAnpEeR, Dr Werte, 
Stier, though the definitions of the distinction 
vary greatly. Enuicorr says: ‘‘ The rouuévec (a 


‘term probably including érioxoro: and mpeoBhre- 


duty ? 


pot) might be and perhaps always were diddoKadoz, 
but it does not follow that the converse was true. 
The ydpioua of kvBépvyorc is so distinct from that 
of didacke iia, that it seems necessary to recog- 
nize in the dddcxaros a body of men (scarcely a 
distinct class) who had the gift of didayf, but 
who were not invested with any administrative 
powers and authority.” Is the teacher then the 
parish schoolmaster or the professor of the- 
ology? or a preacher who does no pastoral 
The Reformed Church polity has usu- 


-ally recognized the distinction ( Westminster Di- 


rectory, Constitution of Reformed [Dutch] Church 





loco) regarded this term as applied to “ vicars of the Apostles,” 
such as Luke, Timothy, Titus. This is altogether untenable, 


‘and no doubt arose from the effort, made by CALVIN and 


others, to prove that all the offices referred to except that of 
“pastors and teachers,” were of a temporary nature, and thus 
to establish the principle of “parity of the clergy.”—R.] 

* [ALFORD remarks that the figure in mouueéves, if pressed, 
would imply that they were entrusted with some special 
flock, which they tended; and then the “teaching ” would 
necessarily form a chief part of their work. Happ says the 
former term implies careful, tender, vigilant superintendence 
and government, being the function of an overseer and 
elder. The official name éricxomos (‘ bishop”), he adds, is 
used by the Apostle in addressing churches formed princi- 
pally ont of the heathen world (Ephesus, Philippi, Crete), 
while mpeoBvrepos (“elder”), the term of honor, is more 
Jewish in its tinge (Acts, Epistles of James, Peter and John). 
“Speaking to Timothy and Titus, the Apostle styles them 
elders (and so does the compiler of the Acts, in referring to 
spiritual rulers); but describing the duties of the office it- 
wif, he calls the holder of it émioxoros.”—R. | 





a 


in America, etc.), but practically it has amounted 
to nothing, as indeed little good has ever re- 
sulted from the attempt to reproduce accurately 
as jure divino those distinctions which expositors 
discover in the offices of the primitive Church. 
It may be remarked that while this phrase shows 
that every pastor ought to be a teacher, putting 
the former phase of duty first, it will ever be 
the case that through native endowment some 
ministers are better adapted for one part of the 
duty than for the other, though there is no war- 
rant for total neglect of either, or for appoint- 
ing in one congregation one minister to be pastor 
and another to be teacher; for the latter would 
nowadays take undue precedence of the former. 
Those who are ‘‘ teachers,” in our sense of the 
word, are also in the most important sense 
“¢pastors.”’—R. 

It is unmistakable that these four categories 
above named, so divide themselves, that the first 
three do not belong to a single congregation, but 
to the whole Church or a number of congrega- 
tions, the last however is definitely appointed to 
one congregation. A gradation from higher to 
lower is noticeable also, in this manner, that the 
higher includes the lower grade or grades. Thus 
Jesus is called and calls Himself ‘“ Apostle” 
(Heb. iii. 1, after Jno. xx. 21); ‘ Prophet” 
(Matt. xiii. 57; Luke xiii. 33; Acts iii. 22 ff,, 
vil. 87) ; evayyeAcCouevoc (Luke iv. 18, 43; xx.1); 
“Shepherd,” wouuqv (Jno. x. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 25) ; 
“Teacher” (Matt. xxiii. 8; Jno. xiii. 14), Ac- 
cordingly Benernt says: Cum summis gradibus 
conjunctt poterant esse inferiores; omnes Apostoli 
simul etiam vim propheticam habuerunt. Sed pro- 
phete et evangeliste non simul etiam Apostoli 
fuerunt. Finally it must be noticed, that the 
offices themselves are not named here, and that 
in distinction from 1 Oor. xii. 28, the official 
persons stand in the foreground as gifts, in Co- 
rinthians the gifts of office, the offices themselves 
falling into the back-ground in both cases. See 
further, Doctr. Notes 1, 2. 


Ver. 12. The immediate aim of the activity of the 
persons tn office. [Note on the relation and de- 
pendence of the clauses of this verse. There is 
great difference of opinion, but of the various 
views those numbered (4) and (5) are most wor- 
thy of consideration. Braune adopts (4); but 
(5) seems to be preferable. 

1. The clauses are taken as co-ordinate (CuRY- 
sostom, Zancuius, Benet, E. V.), but this is 
opposed by the change of preposition, and in 
that case we would have a different order, the 
second clause would come first. 

2. The trajection (Grorrus, Koprx and others), 
which actually put that clause first, is altogether 
unwarranted. 

3. The second and third clauses are taken ag 
parallel (by Harness and OxsHauseEn), but as 
dependent on the first, in a partitive sense: some 
to teach, others to be edified. But there is no- 
thing to indicate such a sense, and it is logically 
inadmissible, since the ‘saints’ of one clause 
cela the body of Christ” of the other are iden- 
tical. 

4, Braune follows Erasmus, De Wurrn, MErER, 
Fuarr, RueckerT, ScHENKEL and many others, 
in taking the second aad third as dependent on 
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the first, or rather the second dependent on the 
first and the third on the second. The meaning 
then is: ‘‘ For the.perfecting of the saints unto 
all that variety of service which is essential 
unto the edification of the body of Christ.”” As 
this view is fully presented below, the objections 
to it alone require mention at this point. These 
as urged by Mnver are: a. That as the context 
treats of offices in the Church, it is improper to 
enlarge the meaning of dvaxovia beyond that of 
official service (Rom. xi. 13; 2 Cor. tv. 1; vi. 3; 
comp. Acts vi. 4; 2 Cor. iii. 7 ff.; ix. 12, etc.). 
5. That with such a meaning révtwv would have 
been so essentially necessary with dyfwv, that it 
could not have been omitted. These objections 
are sufficiently strong to lead him to adopt the 
next view. 

5. The second and third clauses are taken as 
co-ordinate, and dependent on édwxe, “ he gave;” 
the first expressing the more wiltimate and final 
purpose (7péc) of the action, the other two the 
more immediate end (cic). This view is adopted 
by Atrorp, Enticort, Hover, Eapiz (2d ed.), 
and gives this sense: ‘‘He gave Apostles, etc., 
—to fulfil the works of the ministry, and to 
build up the body of Christ, His object being to 
perfect His saints.”” So Hormann substantially. 
The great objection is the strange order which 
place the more ultimate end first, but as the 
difficulty seems to inhere in the Apostle’s own 
choice of prepositions, it is not decisive against 
this view. While preferring it, I would not in- 
sist on its correctness, but, leaving Dr. Braune’s 
notes as they stand, add in footnotes the require- 
ments of this interpretation.—R. ] 

Unto the perfecting of the saints [7podc 
TOV KaTapTio“oy TOY aytwv].—llpdéc¢ 
marks the end aimed at, viz.: ‘“‘the perfecting of 
the saints.” Karaprioudc, occurring only here, 
like xardpriorc in 2 Cor. xiii. 9 designates the re- 
establishment of an affair, so that it is dprio¢ 
(only 2 Tim. iii. 17, téAecoc, various reading), 
integer, as it should be (1 Cor. i. 10; 2 Cor. xiui. 
We Gal. vind s 1 Thess. iii. 10's) Web.) x216'5) xi. 
38; xiii. 21; 1 Pet. v.10). Mon potuit honoriji- 
centius verbi ministeriwum commendare, quam dum 
hune illi effectum tribuit (Cauvin). Through the 
ministers of Christ the Christians should become 
complete, perfect.* For what purpose? 

For the work of the ministry [or of 
ministration, et¢ épyov dtaxoviac].— 
Hence there is no thought of merely external 
increase (PeLagius, Beza). Hic marks that for 
which the saints should become expert, com- 
plete. The nouns, without the article, have here 
a more general meaning: épyov indicates the 
efficiency of the dvaxoviac, and the latter denotes 
that every work which it does, is a service to 
our neighbor and then to the whole. Avsaxovia is 
a general service (2 Tim. iv. 11; 2 Cor. xi. 8). 
This meaning is demanded here by the context, 
the connection with the saints, the members, 
each one of which has his office (Rom. xii. 4) 
and needs the other (1 Cor. xii. 21). Comp. 





* (Hoap gives the following meanings which have been 
suggested here: 1. The completion of the saints (“the num- 
ber of the elect”). 2. Their renewing or restoration. 3. 
heir reduction to order and union as one body. 4. Their 
preparation for service (so Braune). 5. To their perfecting. 
The last he prefers, as is required by the view taken of the 
relation of the clauses.—R.] 











2 Tim. iii. 17: mpd¢ mav épyov dyabov énpriopé- 
voc. It must not be referred to church service, 
ecclesiastical office, the diaconate in a technical 
sense (MEYER).* Comp. on ver. 16. 

For the building up of the body of 
Christ, cic oikodougyv TOV CHmaTog TOU 
Xpctorov.t—The aim of the “ministry” is 
again subjoined with the preposition cic. Se 
great is the significance of the preparing of Chris- 
tians through the ministers of the Church to 
ministering activity in the congregation! The 
body of Christ is there, it exists, but new mem 
bers are continually incorporated in it, it extends 
and increases; hence both of the figures derived 
from the body (i. 28; ii. 20-22) are included. 
Luruer is very good: “that the saints may be 
fitted to the work of the ministry, that thus the 
body of Christ may be edified.” Accordingly 
the three clauses are not co-ordinate (CurRysos- 
Tom, Benge and others); nor are the two sub- 
joined with eic co-ordinate (RuEcKERT, Mrynr, 
Harness and others), nor yet dependent on 
édwke, a8 some think, while others make them 
dependent on xaraprtioudv. Quite as little can 
we accept a trajection of the second number 
before the first (Grorius, Koppe and others). 
[See above for a classification of opinions.—K. ] 
Comp. Decir. Note 3. 


Ver. 18. The end of the perfecting. Till we 
all come [wéyvpet katavtgowperv of wav- 
tec|.—Mé ype denotes the final, highest aim, 
not the beginning and entrance of the same, 
aypt, but the presence and enjoyment of it 
(Tirrmann, Syn. I. p. 88 ff.). [Comp. Dr. 
Scuarr’s note, Romans, p. 181.] Karavr¢- 
owpev, the conjunctive without dv denotes sim- | 
ply the future; the verb itself however is— 
gave (Gicumentus), the arriving at the desti- 
nation, as frequently in the Acts (xvi. 1; xvili. 
19, 24, e¢e.), in @ local sense; here and Phil. 
ili. 11 however in the spiritual sense, promi- 
nence being given to the free movement, which 
is occasioned, strengthened and animated by the 
educating katapriopoc.t 

Under the term oi wdvrec, ‘all,”’—ol dyio, 
as a complete whole, the Apostle includes him- 





# [The term is not to he restricted to the diaconate, nor to 
the ministry, ¢.e., the office of pastor and teacher (Hopes), 
but seems to refer to “ spiritual service of an official nature” 
(so Mryer). Hence ministration is preferable to the more 
technical word ministry, though Braune extends the signi- 
fication in accordance with his view. On the absence of the 
article Exuicorr remarks: ‘ Avaxovia may possibly have 
been left studiously anarthrous in reference to the different 
modes of exercising it alluded to in ver. 11, and the various 
spiritual wants of the Church; épyov however seems clearly 
definite in meaning, though by the principle of correlation 
(Middleton, Art. iii. 3, 6) it is necessarily anarthrous in 
form.” —R.] 

+ [Ex11corr remarks that this clanse is parallel to, but at 
the same time more nearly defining the nature of the épyov. 
The article is not required, as edifying generally is the ob 
ject. here is no confusion of metaphors, since both words 
have a distinct metaphorical meaning, where the original 
allusion is in a measure lost.—R. | 

{ [All reference to coming together from different starting- 
points, or coming out of previous wanderings is imaginary 
(Meyer). Hiicorr remarks that too much weight must not 
be laid on the omission of ay as giving an air of less uncer- 
tainty to the subjunctive, since there was an evident ten- 
dency in later Greek to omit it in such cases, adding: “the 
use of the subjunctive (the mood of conditioned but objec- 
tive possibility), not future (as Chrysostom), shows that the 
karavrayv is represented not only as the eventual. but as the 
expected and contemplated result of the éSwxev.”—R.] 
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self; it is therefore implied that those in whom 
there has been a beginning of mioric (Harumss), 
even the greatest, the Apostles, are in need of 
progress towards the goal, are not yet there, 
even although in advance of others, but further 
their own progress when they labor for others 
(Phil. iii, 18, 14; Rom. i. 11, 12). Accordingly 
“all” is not to be extended to all men (JuRomu). 
Buneut is excellent: Me apostoli quidem se puta- 
runt metam assecutos, nedum ecclesia. Semper pro- 
ficiendum fuerat, non standum, nedum deficiendum. 
Et nune ecclesia ideam sui optim non a tergo re- 
spiciat oportet, sed ante oculos habeat, ut futuram, 
etiam num assequendum. Notate hoc, qui antiquita- 
tem non tam sequimini, quam obtenditis. 

Unto the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, ei¢ rH” 
Evéotyta tHe Tlorews Kal THO ETLYVO- 
cewc TOW vlod Tov GOe0v.—The preposition 
marks the goal, The repeated article demands 
absolutely, that ‘faith’ and “knowledge” be 
kept apart as distinct, independent ideas, al- 
though the genitive which they have in common 
(‘sof the Son of God”) occasions a connection 
by means of the copulative conjunction. ‘+ Faith” 
designates the immediate possession, ‘* know- 
ledge”? the assurance obtained by means of 
knowing (Marrurss); the former is applicable 
to an ethical, the latter to an intellectual sphere ; 
the latter proceeds constantly anew from the 
former, the former is itself the permanent be- 
ginning, the constant principle, not merely an 
initiatory stage to be surpassed; both belong 
together accordingly. The unity of both, since 
‘cone faith” is presupposed (ver. 5), refers to 
the various degrees of clearness and power in 
the individual members (0! méyrec), to littleness 
of faith, weakness of faith, want of maturity, 
elec. Accordingly the genitive, ‘‘of the Son of 
God,” defines both more closely, indicating that 
they are as strong, as He possessed them, and 
that thus we, being God’s children who will 
grow up and become educated, should possess 
them; He is the Author and Finisher of our 
faith (Heb. xii. 2) and knowledge, thus Example 
and Standard. If He is not the object, there is 
neither faith nor knowledge at all. Hence it is 
the genitive subject? (St1ER), not objecti, as most 
consider it. But unity of faith and knowledge 
is not meant, either alone (OusHAUSEN), or in 
connection with the other meaning (St1mR); we 
should rather refer it to the unity of the indi- 
viduals, of the church-members, which is effected 
by the faith and knowledge of Christ. 

[The view of OusHAvSEN is, that the unity is 
the state in which faith and knowledge are iden- 
tified ; fides implicita developing into fides expli- 
eva (Bisping). Eapre and Atrorp virtually 
accept this as included here, the latter citing 
Dn Werte: ‘“ True and full unity of faith is then 
found, when all thoroughly know Christ, the 
object of faith, alike, and that in His highest 
dignity as the Son of God.” But the second 
term is not epexegetical of the first, and faith is 
not to be lost in knowledge, but abides (1 Cor. 
xiii, 18).—The strong word ériyvwore must be 
noticed, If any prefer the more common view 
of the genitive as that of the object, the fcllow- 
ing statement (Hopar) will be satisfactory; 
“ Faith and knowledge express or comprehend 
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all the elements of that state of mind of which 
the Son of God is the object—a state of mind 
which includes the apprehension of His glory, 
the appropriation of His love, as well as confi- 
dence and devotion. This state of mind is in 
itself eternal life.” ‘The unity of faith is now 
confined to the first principles; the unity of faith 
contemplated in this place is that perfect unity 
which implies perfect knowledge and perfect 
holiness.’’—R. | 

Unto a full-grown man, cic dvdpa ré- 
Aecov.—The singular marks the unity of the 
Church, which grows up into a perfect man.* 
Here a “development” (werden) is spoken of, 
which is involved in the xatavrgv; the Church, 
the body of Christ, becomes a personality edu- 
cated and completed to the perfect life-degree 
of Christ. For réAeco¢ is the opposite of varioc 
(ver. 14); like 1 Cor. iii. 1; ii. 6 and Heb. v. 
138, 14, it means one in ripe, full manhood. 

Unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ [cic wétpov garkiag 
Tov TAnpoOuaTtog TOV Xptorowv].—* Unto 
the measure of the stature ”’ points to a definite 
measure; it does not therefore extend in infini- 
tum. ‘HAckia from HAs, qui adult et mature 
etatis est, certainly designates, as in Luke xix. 
2, the stature, the bodily size, elsewhere (Matt. 
vi. 27; Luke xii. 25; ii. 52; Heb. xi. 11; Jno. 
ix. 21, 23) however, the age, generally the age 
of manhood; it is, more fully expressed, the 
maturity, the full growth, and in accordance 
with the context the spiritual maturity (Srimr).f 
The genitive: Tov mAnpdpmatog Tov Xpio- 
tov, **of the fulness of Christ,” defines more 
precisely the measure of the maturity: it is 
conditioned by the fulness, the state of being 
filled, which comes from Christ, accordingly by 
Himself, who lives in it and by His gifts and 
powers. We should become perfect, as He, the 
Head was, 1 Cor. xii. 12. Hence Luruer is in- 
correct: in the measure of perfect age; for 
TAnpauatoc is not to be made an adjective quali- 





* [“ Metaphorical apposition to the foregoing member, the 
concrete term being probably selected rather than any ab- 
stract term, as forming a good contrast to the following 
vijmcoe (ver. 14), and as suggesting by its ‘singular’ the idea 
of the complete unity of the holy personality, further ex- 
plained in the next clause into which they were united and 
consummated” (EtiicoTT), As a curiosity ALFoRD cites 
from AUGUSTINE (Civ. Dei, xxii. 17): “ Nonnulli, propter 
hoc quod dictum est, Eph. iv. 13, nec in sexu feemineo resur- 
recturas feminas credunt, sed in virilt omnes atunt.”—R.] 

+ [As the word undoubtedly means either stature or age, 
the latter being more common, or perhaps includes both, 
like the German Erwachsenheit, the sense here must be de- 
termined by considerations drawn from the passage itself. 
Koppr, HoLzHausEen, Hariess, Meyer, Hop@r prefer the 
sense: age, because “full-grown men,” “children” (ver. 14), 
point to this; the phrase which follows is then a character- 
izing genitive. But “measure” seems more appropriately 
used in reference to “stature.” and the idea of magnitude is 
indicated by the words “ fulness,” ‘grow up” (ver. 15) and 
by the figure of ver. 16. This sense is adopted by Erasmus, 
GRoTIUS, BENGEL, RUECKERT, StiER, Eapie, ELLIcorr, ALFORD. 
It may be added that 7Ajpwa does not refer to the Church 
(Storr and others), nor to the knowledge of Christ (Gro- 
t1us). The genitive rod Xprorod is a genitive subjec- 
tive: Chris’?s fulness: “This stature grows just as it re- 
ceives of Christ’s fulness ; and when that fulness is wholly 
enjoyed, it will be that of a* perfect man’” (KApIE). Some 
of the Fathers referred this passage to the resurrection, 
teaching that man shall rise from the grave in the perfect 
age of Christ, having the form and aspect of thirty-three 
years of age, the age of Christ at His death. See Mnyer, 
who has a note on the time of fulfilment in which he brings 
out his favorite views about the Second Advent and Paul's 
expectation of its speedy coming.—R.] 
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fying 7Aucia. The explanation: full gracious 
presence of Christ (Harness) is insufficient; 
still more so the meaning given by RuucKERT: 
Christ stands defor’e us as the ideal of manly size 
and beauty.—Whether this goal will be reached 
in this life or only in the next, is decided by 
wiote¢ in the context, to this extent, that we must 
refer it to this life also, 2lthough indeed many a 
one first attains unto it in the future life, since 
this coming to the appointed goalextends through 
centuries. Comp. Docir. Notes 4, 5., 


The purpose, vers. 14, 15. 
14; 6) positively, ver. 15. 

Ver. 14. To the end that we be no ionger 
children [iva unnéte Gpwev varweor).— 
“Iva sets forth the purpose, which aims at the 
fulfilment of unkéte Ouev vaArcor, and 
this must accordingly take place before the 
goal is reached, “‘unto a perfect man.” It is 
not to be joined to ver. 18 (ScHENKEL),* but to 
vers. 11, 12, more particularly to édwxe, and un- 
folds wherein the ‘+ perfecting of the saints” con- 
sists. As the Apostle, who, although the most ad- 
vanced, still in humble sense of fellowship, bears 
and suffers in the imperfection of the Church, 
includes himself (6ev), we must not find here 
a reproach, but a point or state of transition, 
which does not continue, hence uy Kér, which 
does not recall false teachers in Christendom 
generally (MnyEr). The Gentiles are not yet 
vymetoc; Christians in their incipiency are such 
(Matt. xi. 25; Luke x. 21; 1 Cor. iii. 1; viii. 
11; Gal. iv. 18; Heb. v. 18); they should not 
however remain so, but advance to ripe man- 
hood. 

Tossed to and fro [as waves] and car- 
ried about [kAvdwvildpevore kati Trepe- 
gep6mevorj|.—This describes more closely the 
vym.otyc, With reference to appearances and ex- 
periences observed and felt in the churches, in- 
clusive of the false teachers who had appeared 
and would appear. ‘‘ Tossed as waves’’} ( fluc- 
tuantes, Vulgate), moved as waves, intrinsecus, 
sursum deorsum, etiam cttra ventum (BENGEL), 
‘and carried about,” extrinsecus, huc illuc, aliis 
nos adorientibus (BENGEL), describes the ready 
excitability of the unsubstantial, the immature 
(Jas. i. 6; Heb. xiii. 9; Jude 12); they are de- 
pendent on their surroundings, on influences and 
insinuations, are moved: 


@) negatively, ver. 





* [ScHENKEL’s view is somewhat novel. He takes our verse 
as giving the purpose of ver. 13, and to the objection that this 
places perfection before the state of childhood answers, that 
the last verse refers to the whole Church, this to individuals. 
Because the whole Church is perfect, the members should be 
no longer children. But this is very unsatisfactory. The 
two leading views are those of Harness and Meyer. The 
former takes our verse as co-ordinale with ver. 13, and im- 
mediately dependent on vers. 11, 12, giving the purpose of 
the ministry (so FLATT, BLEEK, HopGe). Meyer, who has a 
clear statement of the case in loco, takes this verse as sub- 
ordinate to ver. 13, and remotely dependent on vers. 11, 12. 
He holds that ver. 13 defines the “terminus ad quem,” which 
characterizes the functions of the Christian ministry, while 
ver. 14 thus explains the object, our ceasing to be children, 
contemplated in the appointment of such a “ terminus,” and 
thence more remotely in the bestowal of a ministry so 
characterized. To the former view there is the decided 
grammatical objection that a clause introduced by tvo. is 
made co-ordinate with those introduced by eis, in that case 
too ver. 13 would follow vers. 14,15. The latter view avoids 
these difficulties without being open to the logical objection 
which probably led to the adoption of the former.—R. ] 

+ [Not by the waves, like a deserted ship, as MEYER and 
others hold, but like the billow itself—R.] 
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By every wind of teaching, rav7ri 
avéuw tHe dtdacKkadtiag.—The wind has a 
great variety (tayr/), from the aura seculi, levis 
aura popelli to the strong continuing trade-wind, 
and as to its origin from coarse to refined carnal 
interests, as well as in its tendency toward aims 
against the Church or in favor of a false church. 
[The dative is the dynamic dative, Kruncur.— 
R.]_ ‘‘Teaching” is introduced under the figure 
of the wind, because it is something pneumatic 
and because, as the wind in proportion to its 
strength or the free situation of the water, stirs 
this from ripples to foam, so the teaching sets 
in motion the spirit of the vArc, which is so 
easily tossed to and fro. The vfrioc will learn, 
know; that is the proper way to perfection. 
But beside the one wholesome teaching of truth 
there appears the multifarious teaching of error 
as a great danger,* and the greater because it 
works, moves, attracts and hurries along: 

In the sleight of men.’ Ev r7 kuBeia, 
belonging to the participles, refers with the 
article to ‘‘teaching ;” through the sleight be- 
fitting the doctrine, and with the substantive 
(from ktBoc, die), to dice-playing, in order to 
denote, that the teachers deal with the Scrip- 
tures and the truth and men, as players with 
dice (LuruEr). [Braune agrees with Du Werte, 
Meyer, Hopes, and the E. V., in regarding év 
a3 instrumental, but as this seems pleonastic 
after the dative, ‘‘and would mar the parallel- 
ism with év aydmy (ver. 15), the preposition ap- 
pears rather to denote the element, the evil at- 
mosphere as it were in which the varying cur- 
rents of doctrine exist and exert their force” 
(Exuicott). So Haruzss, OtsHausen, Eapix 
and Atrorp.—R.] The genitive (‘‘of men”) 
indicates that the v#rvoc stand under the influ- 
ence of men, instead of their placing themselves 
under the guidance of Christ (MnyxR), and also 
under that of many instead of one. But this is 
not all; the added parallel clause carries the 
matter further ; there is not only human sleight, 
temeritas, but a plan also: 

In craftiness tending to the system of 
error [év mavovpyi2z wpd¢ tHv uebodeiur 
THO TAGYHC].—LE>» connects with the previous 
phrase. I avovpyige corresponds with «vBeia, 
and gives prominence to what the latter does not 
indicate, the nequitia, the conscious malice; hence 
it is incorrect to find this in the previous phrase 
(Harizss, Stier). The article can be dispensed 
with, since the closer qualification is added. The 
preposition, as in ver. 12 (zpd¢ tov karapriopov), 
denotes toward what the craftiness proceeds (W1- 
NER, p. 878). This is t7v peOodeiav (only 
here and vi. 11, where the plural is used), which is 
derived from eGodetevy, to follow in order to track 
up something, then machinare, meaning therefore 
machinatio, crafty pursuing (LUTHER: erschleichen, 
to sneak upon), to follow and come upon in a 
sneaking manner; in this there is found pre-ar- 
rangement, system. The principle which jeGo- 
devec is indicated by the genitive r7c TAGE. 





* [Eapig: “ The article trys before Sudackadias gives defini: 
tive prominence to ‘the teaching,’ which, as a high function 
respected and implicitly obeyed, was very capable of sedu- 
cing, since whateyer false phases it assumed, it might find 
and secure followers.” ‘The substantive is abstract and gen- 
eral ; teaching is preferable to doctrine, because it brings out 
the active agency employed with more distinctness.—R.} 
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This is not error mentis, but lying, the opposite of 
GAhGera (1 John iv. 6); hence, especially as row O1a~ 
Bodov is added in vi. 11, Bunun is on the right 
track when he says: 2. @., Satane.* It is true 
the rAdvy is inthe main only personified (Muynx); 
but it has a kingdom and a rvevpa, that operates 
through men, the false teachers (rq KkuBelg TOV av- 
Spérev), as through serviceable tools, proper 
instruments. 


Ver. 15. But holding the truth in love, 
may grow up into him, aanbebvovrec 0é 
dv Gyanrn avEgouuer etc avréy, is to be 
joined with iva (ver. 14) as the antithesis (dé) to 
“no longer children.” Hence Luruer is incor- 
rect: “but let us be honest in love and grow.” 
Christians (oi mdavtec, ver. 13), not merely teach- 
ers, are the subject. Adgdvevy is simply to grow, 
not to remain v#rzoc, to come out of the vymdrne. 
Hee abénowc, augmentatio (ver. 16), media est inter 
infantes et virum (Buncen). Accordingly eic¢ 
points to the goal; hence “into Him” (Mar- 
THIES, ST1eR); it corresponds to the ei¢ avdpa ré- 
Aeov, we should become a perfect man, as He is. 
The phrase ‘‘ Hcad” from the following relative 
clause should not be pressed (Hormann, Meyer), 
in order to make the meaning still‘more difficult ; 
7a wévra stands between, and this accusative of 
reference will not allow ei¢ aivrdév to be=grow 
in respect to Him (Meyer), whatever that may 
mean. 
standard of our growth, with a secondary thought 
apparently of the incorporation of all the Church 
in Christ, which is developed in the subsequent 
context. The phrase is not to be joined with 
‘in love” (HARLESS).—R.] Still less can it 
mean: ipsius cognitione (GRorius), virtute et influxu 
(A-Laprpe). 

While ei¢ avrépv denotes the goal of the 
growth, dAyu@ebovtec év dyadry designates 
the condition under which, the state in which it 
takes place. Hence the two are to be joined: 
trueinlove. ’AArGebew is—dAyOjec eivat (Passow, 
sub voce); the context explains it further. In 
the New Testament only here and Gal. iv. 16. 
There iuiv indicates that it means speaking the 
truth, here the context is a different one. While 
avéEfgowpeyv forms an antithesis to vam Ouev, 
aAnGebovrec stands in contrast to the manner 
of such (‘‘tossed as waves and carried about ”’) 
and to “teaching” in general, as well as that of 
the deceitful false teachers in particular. Brn- 
GEL is excellent: verantes, LurHEeR (Gen. xlii. 





* [On the reading wePoSetav see Textual Note? As to 
its meaning, we may remark that the bad sense is not neces- 
garily inherent in the term, which signifies: “a deliberate 
planning or system.” Still here the bad sense is fixed on it 
by the genitive which follows, and we might render it: stra- 
tagem, though in the full phrase, “system of error,” the 
meaning is sufficiently evident. Hapre renders “a system,” 
buat “the system of error” is one. The force of the preposi- 
tion can be brought out in English only by a periphrasis: 
tending to, leading to, not according to. The word mAavis 
here includes the idea of deceit no doubt, but is perhaps bet- 
ter expressed by error, “error in its most abstract nature.” 
The genitive is subjective, the error plans and machinates. 
That the Apostle meant to characterize “error” as evil, mo- 
rally as well as intellectually wrong, is evident enough from 
the context. When Runoxerr says that this was Paul’s weak 
side, to stigmatize those in error, in a. spirit of dogmatical 
defiance, he betrays his usual incapacity for comprehending 
the Apostle. Iftruth be not sanctifying, and error demoral- 
izing, then the Scriptures and human experience are alike at 
fault.—R. | 


[‘¢ Unto and into Him,” as the goal and | 
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16): if you design truth. The whole personality 
is spoken of, in walk and nature, and the mean- 
ing is more than merely:, to be true in speech, 
verum dicere (Hormann, Schrifibeweis, II. 2, p. 180, 
Mryer).* 

’Ev aydry sets forth the sphere or element 
in which the GAjOeveww moves; aydmy and adjfea 
are correlative ideas.t Comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 6. 
Love is here entirely undefined, hence general: 
love for the truth, for the brethren, who come 
into danger through false teachers, or themselves 
become false teachers, to the Church as a whole, 
to God. There is accordingly no reference to 
forbearance toward error (Haruuss), or love to- 
wards those of different profession (Mryzr), or 
something of the same; nor is év—d1 4 (ScHEN- 
KEL), or ody, or merely upright in love (LuTHER 
and others). 

In all things who is the head, even 
Christ [rd mdvra, 6¢ éoTlvy 7 KEepadrn, 
Xptortéc|]._Ta réavra.f without a preposi- 
tion, as 1 Cor. ix. 25; x. 83; xi. 2, or with «ard 
(Col. ili. 20) denotes, on account of the article, 
all, to which reference has been made, into which 
we must grow: faith, knowledge, truth, love, ete. 
‘‘Who is the Head, even Christ,” with great em- 
phasis, in order to furnish a motive for growing 
up into Him. Wemight have found roy Xpcorév, 
in apposition to ei¢ avtév, but it can either be in 
apposition to 7 xedadg, or in the first instance 
still be in the nominative (WINER, p. 495). 


Ver. 16. Comprehensive conclusion.—From 
whom, é£ ov, marks the cause, the source, 
and as the context demands, a continuing one. 
Christ is the goal (ec airév) and the source of 
the life-development of the Church (Mnyzr). If 
then CuRysosTom says: o¢ddpa doadaec ipuhv- 
evoe TH TAvTA pov OeAjoa eirveiv, an exact analy- 
sis of the sentence will show what is incorrect 
(acagéc). Col. ii. 19 is parallel. 

a. The subject.—All the body fitly framed 
together and compacted [rav 17d cépma 
ovvapporAoyovuevoy Kat ovv Bi Bal ope- 





* [Though the more extended meaning is stoutly denied by 
Meyer, it is accepted by Cavin, Dr Wrrre, RurcKERT, AL- 
ForD, Hop@s, Havre and Exxicorr. The difficulty is to ex- 
press the sense in English: being true is literal, but not sa- 
tisfactory; walking truthfully, walking im truth, though 
giving the correct sense, would be inapt here; holding the 
truth is the best rendering, if the care is taken not to give an 
objective sense to truth.”—Comp. the remarks of ALForD 
(who renders: being followers of truth) and Euicort, 
—R. 
aR rhe question of connection is much disputed. Many, 
perhaps most, join “in love” with the participle (Cavin, 
GrRotius, ALFORD, RUECKERT, Hoper, Srier, BLEEK among 
others), while Haruess, Mbyer, OLSHAUSEN, EADIn and Hu1I- 
corr connect it with the verb “grow.” In favor of the for- 
mer, the order, the parallelism of structure with ver. 14, the 
otherwise feeble and awkward position of the participle at 
the beginning of the sentence, Paul’s habit of subjoining his 
qualifying phrases, and the vital association between love and 
truth, may be urged. The latter view is supported by Mryrr 
as better agreeing with his rendering of the participle: 
speaking the truth; he urges also that “in love” ought to 
be joined with the same verb as in ver. 16, and that thus “in 
love,” at the beginning here and at the close there, receives 
its due emphasis. Still the other seems preferable, for the 
connection in verse 16 is equally open to discussion, 
It is not “a ‘fiat justitia, ruat celum’ truthfulness: 
but must be conditioned by love; a true-seeking and true- 
being with loving caution and kind allowance” (ALroRD). 

{ [This is the accusative of the quantitative object (ELLIcorTy; 
“we are to grow in all those things in which the Christiax 
must advance ” (ULSHAUSEN).—K.]} 


CHAP. 1V. 11-16. 
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vov].—‘‘All the body” takes the term “all” 
(ver. 18) as a unity; the main idea is that of to- 
tality. [‘‘All the body,” which the E. V. gives 
in Col. ii. 19, is perhaps preferable to ‘the 
whole body,” the idea being of the entire body 
as including every member, rather than of the 
body asa whole (7d may cua more accurately 
expresses this). The latter notion becomes the 
stronger one in the close of the verse.—R.] The 
double definition, ‘“‘fitly framed together and 
compacted,”’ describes the Church in jts present 
development (present participle). The first ad- 
jective (see il. 21; of a building) indicates the 
individual parts and members (dpudéc, groove, 
joint, member), which are printed together 
(ctv), the other, used more precisely of men 
who enter into a society, marks these members 
as individuals, as persons. In this the difference 
and the reason of the double expression is found. 
In such a union the Church is conceived of, be- 
cause it is a building; besides asociety is spoken 
of, a society of persons, a,congregation. Ac- 
cordingly such a two-fold designation sets forth, 
either the figure and fact (Myer) or harmony 
and solidity (BencrL). Exuicorr suggests, in 
accordance with the simple meaning of the words, 
that the latter term refers to the aggregatim, the 
former to the inter-adaptation of the component 
parts.—R. ] 

[By means of every joint of the supply. 
—This phrase, which presents more difficulties 
than any other in our verse, is discussed below 
by Dr. Braune, who joins it with the predicate, 
not with the subject (2. e., a8 a qualification of the 
participle) as is done inthe EH. V. The latter 
view of the connection is adopted by the majority 
of commentators (so Hopax, Eavie, Euuicorr), 
and is favored by the position of the phrase and 
the parallel, Col. ii. 19. The former is defended 
by Mzymr, Stier, ALrorp, Curysostom, THE0- 
poreET, Bunce). It may be remarked in favor 
of this, that it gives more perspicuity to the pas- 
sage, ‘the whole instrumentality and modality 
here described belonging to the growth” (AL- 
rorp), the repetition of oéua is more natural in 
an involved predicate, while the complicated 
subject is much more awkward. Asregards the 
parallel, the position there is totally different. 
It ought to be added that the earlier defenders 
of this view advocated a sense of the word 
df (=aioOmocc, the perception of the vital energy 
imparted from the head), which did not admit so 
readily of the connection with the participles. 
Still Braune’s view is preferable.—R. ] 

b. The predicate.—Maketh the growth .of 
the body, r7yv avéynorv Tov oopartog 
moteirat.—Col. ii. 19: abéy rHv absqow. The re- 
petition of rov odpuaroc (“of the body”) in- 
stead of éavrov (‘‘itself”) marks the permanent 
effect proceeding from the cause, and as com- 
pared with Christ’s continued influence, puts into 
the background the self-development as an en- 
tirely independent one. Only when the princi- 
ple of life in the Church has grown and been 
strengthened through Christ, does it become per- 
ceptible (sic otxodouny éavtov); yet it is already 
indicated by the middle (7 oceitaz). This repe- 
tition is therefore not to be explained by the dis- 
tance of the predicate frem the subject (oda) as 
an effort at distinctness (MByYuR), or as negli- 





gence (RurncKmRT), or as a Hebraism (Grorius), 
or because the interest of individuals is not un- 
der discussion (Haruuss, Stinr).* ; 

The predicate is then enlarged by a designa- 
tion of the means: by means of every joint 
of the supply [dca téone doje tie tne 
Xopnytac|.—Ady (from @ar7eo0ac) cannot 
according to Col. ii. 19, where it is put in one 
category with ovvdéouwv and connected with ém- 
Xopnyobusvov xa ovvBcBatdsuevov, mean the same 
band, yet must be something similar.f It can- 
not be=aicOnove (Curysostom), sensation (Mry- 
ER), contact (Hormann). Since ddyyv éyev means 
to have something enchaining, enticing (Passow, 
sub voce), and the singular is found here, the 
most natural and correct meaning will be: con- 
nection or grasp. “Eruyopyyia (from yopn- 
yia) means to lead a choir, to defray the expenses 
of a choir, to render a public service, the contri- 
bution to expenditures, public; common rendering 
of service ; accordingly the growth of the Church 
is by means of every grasp of contribution or 
service rendered (genitive odjecti, and not of ap- 
position, ScuEnKEL, nor=péc, GRorius, Hor- 
MANN and others). 

[To this view of Dr. Braune it may be ob- 
jected that it loses sight of the strict anatomical 
figure without substituting for it the subtler in- 
terpretation of Chrysostom and others. It seems 
better to take d¢7 in the sense indicated by 
Col. ii. 19, and render it ‘‘joints.” The quali- 
fying genitive is as Huuicorr remarks: ‘‘a kind 
of genitive definitions, by which the predominant 
use, purpose, or destination of the a7 is speci- 
fied and characterized.” <‘‘The joints are the 
points of union where the supply passes to the 
different members, and by means of which the 
body derives the supply by which it grows” . 
(AtForD). Hopax is undoubtedly correct in in- 
terpreting this supply as ‘the Divine life or 
Holy Spirit communicated to all parts of the 
Church” (against Braune, who seems to refer it 
to the service rendered by the individual mem- 
bers), but it is very doubtful whether he is right 
in saying that the ddai-‘‘are the various spiritual 
gifts and offices which are made the channels or 
means of this Divine communication.” Most re- 
cent commentators have wisely refrained from 
thus particularizing. Certainly when these agai 
are taken as meaning the officers mentioned in 
ver. 11, despite all saving clauses, a step is taken 
toward the Romanist and High Anglican view of 
the clergy. The figures of Scripture, through 
wrested and strained interpretation, have been 
made subservient to great error.—R. | 

According to the working in the mea- 
sure of each several part [kar évéipyerav 





* [The repetition is generally regarded as made for the 
sake of perspicuity, especially as éavrod is found in the next 
clause. Perhaps however the body as a whole comes more 
into view now.—The middle is apparently not so much re- 
flexive as zntensive and indicative of the energy with which 
the spiritual process is carried on (HADIEz, WoRDSWoRTH, ELLI- 
corr).—R.] 

+ [In Cblossians (p. 55) Braune seems to limit the word to 
“nerves,” in accordance with the view which joins each of 
the substantives there used with one of the participles. As 
this is scarcely tenable (see im loco), and as the article is not 
repeated with the second substantive in that passage, the ca- 
tegory “joints and bands” decides yet more definitely 
against any interpretation of this word which removes 
it out of the general class of the anatomical arrangements, 
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év pétpw Evd¢e Exadorov #épove].—This 
- qualifies the phrase which precedes. Kar év- 
 épyecav, without the article on account of the 
following qualification (i. 19; iii. 7), defines the 
éexcyopnyia as an eflicient one, while the propor- 
tion of this efficiency rests ‘‘in the measure of 
each several part,” in the measure, which every 
part, the individual member of the Church in 
himself has from Christ. The service rendered 
proceeds therefore from the individual parts, 
from each one, so that it is not to be referred 
merely to the ministry, the officers of the church 

Harusss). This efficient service of the indivi- 
duals is to the advantage of the whole and con- 
ditions the growth of the whole. Comp. vers. 7, 
12. This part of the sentence is therefore to be 
closely connected with extxopnylac, and not 
joined immediately with abEnou roveita (MEYER), 
with which it is connected only through the 
former.* ’ 

Unto the building up of itself in love, 
elo olkodopyy Eavtov év dyad y.—The 
aim is thus set forth, and as in ver. 12 it is oixo- 
dou ; the self-development is here marked, since 
the powers of growth thereto are given from 
Christ. This self-edification is consummated only 
in love, as the life-sphere rendering it possible. 
“‘In love” therefore depends grammatically on 
‘edifying” (BLEEK), not on ‘maketh increase” 

Meyzr).t With this so emphatic conclusion 

‘unto the building up of itself in love”) the 
Apostle is brought back to his starting-point 
(ver. 1-3), to the bond of peace. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Christ gives official persons (ver. 11). It is 
not so much that Christ established certain regu- 
lations binding on the Church, as that He has 
bestowed on it persons, charisms for the endow- 
ment of an office, a ministry. He is the Author 
and Possessor of the office, not only the first, but 
the only one, who has never relinquished it and 
never will to the very end. ‘Christ gives the 
Church’s ministers, the Church takes those given 
and sets them in the service of the Church. <Ac- 
cordingly the Church, or he who represents the 
rights and duties of the Church, never has to 
choose the subjects arbitrarily, but to know and 





* [It is difficult to decide the question of connection. In 
favor of the view taken by Braune ‘is the position of the 
words, and also the congruity of the figure. It is more natu- 
ral to say that the Divine influence is according to the work- 
ing of every part—7.¢., according to its capacity and function 
—than to say, ‘the growth is according to the working,’ etc.” 
(Hope). Etiicorr and ALFoRP connect it with the verb 
however. The “working” is the functional energy of the 
body, not Divine inworking, as seems to be indicated by the 
BE. V.: “effectual working.”—R.] 

}{ [Meyzr’s view overloads the verb with qualifications. 
“Love is just as much the element in which the edification, 
as that in which the growth takes place” (ALForD).—In the 
hope of giving clearness to the exegesis of this verse, a sum- 
mary is added: From whom (Christ) all the body (each and 
every member) fitly framed together (jointed together) and com- 
pacted (forming one whole) grows (as if possessed of life in it- 
self) by means of every joint (every special adaptation in gift 
gud office) of supply (which Christ grants to these joints as 
means and instruments, the supply being) according to the 
working in the measure of each several part (Christ’s vital 
energy is serviceable only as supplied by the means He has 
chosen, and He chooses to supply it as the severai parts of the 
body exercise their functions, so that the growth is not only 
from Him, but symmetrical and organic also) wnto (the end 

' being) the building up of the body itself in love (as the element 
of edification),—R. ] 








recognize those endowed by Christ as those given 
by Him, and to place them in the ministry ; hence 
the highest idea of the ecclesiastical directory 
ig to examine whether those concerned are given 
by Christ, without prejudice however to other re- 
quisites which are matters of ecclesiastical po- 
lity.” Meyer. Concerning the double aspect 
of the office, which is both aivini and humani ju- 
ris, a divine institution as well as a human, ec- 
clesiastical arrangement, the passage does not 
speak more definitely. But three things are 
plain: 1) It is incorrect to affirm that Christ now 
raises up no apostolic men, no prophets nor 
evangelists, but only pastors and teachers. See 
the Hueg. Notes. He does this according to the 
necessity of the times. 2) It is also erroneous to 
find no offices at all appointed, and to be unwil- 
ling to institute any, as if it were only a human 
notion to establish a teaching ministry. So the 
Quakers (according to Barclay in Guerickn, 
Christl. Symbol. p. 626) and ScumnxKut, Ephesians, 
p. 66, 5; the former accept only the authority of 
the Divine endowment of persons, the latter re- 
gards the service atone as from the Lord, ‘but the 
office as a human regulation. 8) Just as little 
however should these official persons whom the 
Lord gave at the beginning and still gives to the 
Church, be fixed in number, as the Irvingites 
would do, or be stiffened into a hierarchy as 
among the Roman Catholics.* 

2. The distinction between the official persons, 
involving as it does no subordination of one class 
to the other, since indeed the Apostle Matthew is 
specially designated as Evangelist, John as pro- 
phet and Evangelist, while Peter calls himself 
‘presbyter’ (1 Pet. v. 1), is altogether irrele- 
vant as respects the teaching office: this indivi- 
dualizes itself in the other offices. Subordination 
exists only as respects Christ who gives them. 
They have no reason for self-exaltation on ac- 
count of their gifts or special calling, nor has 
the congregation any for aversion to recognize 
and respect them and their calling: the Lord 
works with His word and Spirit in them and 





* [EApre: “ We are ignorant to a very great extent of the 
government of the primitive Church, and much that has been 
written upon it is but surmise and conjecture. The Church 
represented in the Acts was only in process of development, 
and there seem to have been differences of organization in 
various Christian communities, as may be seen by comparing 
the portion of the Epistle before us with allusions in the three 
letters to Rome, Corinth and Philippi. Offices seem to de 
mentioned in one which are not referred to in others. It 
would appear, in fine, that this last office of government and 
instruction was distinct in two elements from those previ- 
ously enumerated; inasmuch as it was the special privilege 
of each Christian community—not a ministerium vagum, and 
was designed also to be a perpetual institute in the Church 
of Christ. The Apostle says nothing of the modes of human 
appointment or ordination to these various offices. He de- 
scends not to law, order or form, but his great thought is, 
that though the ascended Lord gave such gifts to men, yet 
their variety and number interfere not with the unity of the 
Church.” As this Epistle has for its fundamental thought, 
“the Church which ts in Christ Jesus,” it is remarkable how 
the Apostle in it scarcely touches upon those points, which 
seem to fill the minds of many who profess to hold an exalted 
estimate of the Church: Nothing about the ministry consti- 
tuting the Church, though enough to show the necessity for 
the ministry; nothing about the Church maintaining the 
succession through fixed forms, but a good deal about 
Christ’s giving real pastors and teachers (the Church some- 
times fails to receive such through the most ancient order of 
succession); nothing about Church polity, but much about 
the means of her advancement toward unity of faith and 
knowledge, toward perfection, toward the measure of the sta- 
ture of the fulness of Christ.—R.] \ 


CHAP. IV. 11-16. 
SE ae aR 


through them (Acts xiii. 21; xy. 28), and this 
arrangement belongs to the living and animating 
organism of the Church, in which the life of 
Christ develops itself. The officers should be 
called neither clerics nor Geistliche, nor should the 
Church be divided into ecclesia representans and 
representata. For every Christian belongs to the 
KAgjpoc Geov, has a part in the KAmpovouia (i. 11, 
15), should be ‘‘geistlich,” and have 7d rvevua, 
and the ministers as the Lord’s servants must 
labor in and for the Church, to serve her, not to 
represent her, but the Lord. 

3. The task of the official persons with their 
gifts for their special calling, over against the 
other members of the body of Christ with the 
general ¢all, is ‘“‘the perfecting of the saints,” 
and this reaches also to ‘‘the work of the minis- 
try,” to ‘the edifying of the body of Christ.” 
As certainly then as the servants of the Lord 
have to serve the Church and its individual mem- 
bers, hence not in the commission of the Church, 
as though this were always and everywhere the 
only efficient impulse, nor yet out of their own 
authority, so certainly should these ministers be 
prepared for their special service by their labors 
in the Church, as they have been called and in- 
stalled by her. As the Lord works upon the 
Church, and this should permit itself to be acted 
upon, so she has the duty of working again ac- 
cording to His purpose, of leading back to Him 
under His guidance and the help of God, which 
He will grant and furnish for her welfare. The 
first link in the chain of congregational activity 
is the officers, the second is every Christian in 
healthy activity at his post, and thus the joyous 
upbuilding of the whole is advanced, which re- 
acts on the ministers and individual members of 
the Church. Thus it goes from above to below, 
from the ministers in immediate rapport with the 
Lord to the individuals, the Church, the whole, 
and from individual to individual, and through 
them to the whole, and from this back again to 
the individuals. The lay element must be culti- 
vated, set in motion, sustained, animated and 
guided. The design is to bless men, to serve the 
people, the people, the people, as Lurumr (1 
Alv. Kirchenpostille, ed. Franke I. p. 42) 
preaches. In avoiding the Scylla of priestly 
rule, many fall into the Charybdis of congrega- 
tional or lay rule.* This is of importance for all 
Church polity. 

4, Like all pedagcegy, the pedagogy of the 
church also should make itself superfluous and 
unnecessary. The utility of the ecclesiastical 
office is appointed to this end, and should be 
managed accordingly.; But this gives neither 











* [All questions of Church polity assume an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect, when viewed in the light of the voluntary 
principle, which totally deprives the State of any control in 
the internal affairs of the Church. There can be no question 
that the Erastianism prevalent in Germany has done as much 


to hinder the development of the lay element in Church work | 


in that country, as the opposite principle has to further that 
development in America. But the latter state of things has 
its dangers, ¢.g., incapable Sunday School superintendents 
and teachers, elders or deacons or church wardens or what- 
ever they may be called, who, while contributing little to the 
spiritual advancement of the Church, take advantage of their 
office, or of the influence of their purse in the annual esti- 
mates, to control and aes him whom God gave to be 
“pas md teacher.”—R. 

a ee : “The meaning (ver. 13) is, that not only is there a 
blessed point in spiritual advancement set before the church, 
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right nor occasion to undervalue at the time what 
will and should cease after its time. Fidelity to 
the Master demands that it should be left to Him, 
when and how He will break up the form, lest 
we in doing so should spill and. lose its contents 
and substance. 

5. In connection with the prospect that we 
all (ver. 13) shall attain unto the unity of faith 
‘and the knowledge of the Son of God, it must be 
remarked: 

(1.) That this is not spoken of in any way 
(see Hxeg. Notes) of the apocatastasis: «A com- 
munion of the enjoyment of salvation” (ScuNECK- 
ENBURGER) is not indicated, but the progress 
from the militant to the triumphant church, the 
development, not from unbelief to blessedness, 
not from eternity to God, to heirship with Him, 
but from faith to sight, from service according 
to God’s will to participation in the glory of His 
Nature. 

(2.) A uniformity of expression, of forms and 
formulas, is not meant, but that condition is 
meant which the Lord Himself foretells (John x. 
16), when there shall be ‘‘one fold” and ‘one 
Shepherd,” when the church of Christ is de- 
veloped out of and beyond all ‘‘ fermentation,” is 
ripened, ministers and members furthering each 
other’s advance, the individual parts and the 
whole in accord, and on the basis of a deeper 
unity the proper variety existing in glorious 
harmony. 

It cannot be overlooked, that, although the 
differences, which divide, will disappear, because 
error attaches to them, or at least immaturity, 
the removal of differences cannot be anticipated, 
unless the church, instead of growing up unto a 
perfect man, should become an assembly of offen- 
sively over-prudent children. Even the dis- | 
tinction of sex shall be removed (Matt. xxii. 80), 





and that till such a point be gained the Christian ministry 
will be continued, but also and primarily, that the grand 
purpose of a continued pastorate in the church is to enable 
the church to gain a climax which it will certainly reach; 
for that climax is neither indefinite in its nature nor con- 
tingent in its futurity.” On the question whether the goal 
plainly set before the church in ver. 13, is attainable here in 
this world there is great difference of opinion. That it will 
first be reached hereafter is held by T’HxopoRET, CALVIN, 
Hopes and others, and that it is attainable here is affirmed by 
CurysostoM, THEOPHYLACT, JERomE, LurHeR, DE Werrn, 
MEYER, Stier, SCHENKEL, That mioms is mentioned does 
little to decide the matter, nor is there anything to indi2-te 
that the distinction of here and hereafter, entered into vhe 
Apostle’s mind. He regards the church as one, speaks of the 
goal set before her on the earth, not stating whether it is to 
be attained on earth (So HARLEss, OLSHAUSEN, EADIE, ELLI- 
-cort). Besides eschatological views do much to give indefi- 
niteness to the terms “here and hereafter” in our use of 
them. “In such sketches the Apostle holds up an ideal 
which, by the aim and labor of the Christian pastorate, is 
partially realized on earth, and ought to be more vividly mani- 
fested; but which will be fully developed in heaven, when, 
the effect being secured, the instrumentality may be dispensed 
with” (Eapiz£). That effect has not yet been secured, that in- 
strumentality may not yet be dispensed with: yet those who 
are tossed as waves, who are carried about by every wind of 
doctrine, who according to the Apostle show most clearly the 
present necessity for the ministerial office, are readiest to cry 
out that it is useless. Would that the church needed minis- 
ters less! Then they might go out into the world more fre- 
quently to win souls for Christ! Paul here certainly does 
not prophesy of that “church of the future,” in which there 
shall be neither pastor nor teacher, because each member ig 
able to take care of himself, and there is nothing to be held 
up to “faith.” That “Church” in the view of those who 
proclaim its coming, will be based on “ knowledge ;” but it 
will be yy@ors not émiyvwaors. perception of some frag- 
ments of truth, not the grasping and knowing with “ faith 
and knowledge” all Truth, in the Person “of the Son of 
God.”—R.] 
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as that of corporealness in general; but that is 
no reason why we should treat the body as a 
prison of the soul, and desire to be without sex, 
before we enter the eompany of the angels. Let 
each one be faithful to his own church and to 
his Lord! BeyondChrist we cannot go, without 
Him or against Him there is no progress. 

6. He who allows himself to be determined by 
external influences, is stillimmature, is as yet no 
man, independent, firm and clear, unless these 
influences come from the source of truth and lite, 
from Christ: from Him and to Him our life 
comes and goes. Influences of an unchristian 
character are brought by the spirit of this world 
into every age, and many a one may unconscious- 
ly serve this spirit against the truth; as in the 
history of the world there is presented a plan of 
God, so in these there is a method which points 
beyond them into the kingdom of darkness and 
lies. 

7. Truth and Love, which belong together, 
since the former has an ethical character, and 
the latter is not blind, are the fundamental ele- 
ments of growth, requiring Christ as the aim 
and spring of our life, the gifts of Christ and the 
acceptance on the part of the church, her re- 
ceptivity and self-activity, the reciprocity of the 
whole and each individual member. By this we 
may judge the wrong and error of the separate 
divisions and generations of the church. The 
Catholics do not let Christ work as a fresh stream- 
ing fountain, nor rightly value the life of the 
members of the church, but put the apostolic 
power of the Pope with his hierarchy in the 
front and centre; they undervalue the Head and 
members and overvalue the ministers of the 
church, who become masters. The Lutherans 
have hampered the lay element, and suffer the 
consequences of the abridgement: the fellowship 
of the church is too little developed. The Re- 
formed are wanting in the sacramental element ; 
they foster what is individual and social, rather 
than that which is formative and established, as 
the sects proceeding from them plainly show.— 
By this passage every position‘and every age 
regulate itself. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Take heed, pastor, that thou not only hast an 
office and ministry shown to thee, which thou 
administerest, but that thou art and becomest 
more and more thyself a gift of Christ to His 
church.—Rejoice, O church, that the servants of 
Christ are Christ’s gifts for thee and use them 
according to His will against thy lust and errors. 
—Thou shouldst not say, that Christ raised up 
Apostles, prophets, evangelists, only in the first 
century and never since; nor deny that He raises 
up the pastors and teachers of His church.—All 
ministry, even the most important minister is in 
vain, if he does not labor further into the house 
and the bye-ways, so that each in his place may 
do his duty as a Christian; but if the spiritual 
teachers do their duty, the church will not re- 
main unspiritual.—Do not reckon according to 
visible results; concealed and gradualis the pro- 
gress of the work, reaching its mark at last and 
in glory. But do not think hastily and proudly, 
now is the time of maturity! You may in the 








end mistake the impulse of the spirit of the age 
for the showers of Christ’s Spirit and the Shib- 
boleth of party-spirit for the word of life, and 
this deception would be fearful.—No one is so 
much a minor as to be without responsibility and 
strength to resist; have regard to this, proving 
all things by the truthfulness in love, by Christ, 
the End and Source of all growth! Preach the 
word simply and purely! Certainly, but not 
less: love it in the same way. Love does not, 
indeed, work by means of injustice, untruth, 
deception, counterfeiting, intrigue, misrepresen: 
tation and pretence. But she creates fellow- 
ship, and truth is the cause, not of the isolated 
individual, but of the fellowship of heaven and 
earth, of the nations, of the earth, and of cen- 
turies, aye of thousands of years. . 

Starke: For as rogues so manage dice that 
they must fall according to their wish, so do 
schismaticsand fanatics act with the sacred Scrip- 
tures.—-Truth and love must be side by side. 
True teaching and lovely living. That is the 
sum of all Christianity. Love and unity edify. 

Rizgur: The goal of our growth is a long 
distance before us, the hindrances are many ; 
but growth is the most certain way thither. For 
as little as in physical growth is advance made 
all at once with immoderate rapidity, but as in 
the use of the ordained means, with proper labor 
and exercise, in confidence on God and His be- 
stowed blessing, in love and peace with one an- 
other, the body grows, not one member only, but 
one just as another, so we, through God’s word, 
prayer, embracing all the means afforded us in 
the church, the school and the home, reach the 
position of men of God furnished for every good 
work. 

Hevsyer: Christ’s kingdom embraces even 
the invisible kingdom of God. Would this be 
conceivable, if He were a mere man?—The 
variety of offices should not lead to ambition and 
place-hunting, but to the service of the church. 
—The stature of manhood in a Christian consists 
in this, that he, irrespective of men has spiritual 
majority and independence. Teachers should 
not wish to keep the congregation ia a state of 
immaturity, but their task is to render them- 
selves unnecessary.—It is the duty of the Chris- 
tian to strive after this maturity.—Humanity is 
capable of an ever-increasing perfection by 
means of Christianity. Progress in Christianity 
is, however, no advance beyond Christianity.— 
The Christian is firm in his faith and free from 
the miserable dependence on foreign and worldly 
opinion.—How much is still wanting in the mu- 
tual support of all in the Christian church. All 
should be for the furtherance of the Christian 
life: for example, the household life should be 
a school of Christianity, the State should further 
the church, and the schools of learning educate 
for Christianity, all arts and sciences should sub- 
serve religion.—It is child’s play, even when not 
detrimental, to speculate how far this figure of 
the body can be carried out into detail, who, for 
example, is eye, ear, breast, back, ete. This can 
lead to results of as revolting a character, as the 
Hindoo system of caste. 

Passavant: One class, as well as another, is 
chosen to their particular service by the Master 
of the church; and He who on earth was in the 
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form of a servant, will regard the niore lowly of 
His servants with special looks of love. He sees 
the heart, and fidelity in what is little is precious 
in His sight.—To seek truth always and every- 
where, in all things and among all persons; to 
act in truth with all, towards all, with one’s self 
and before God; to base one’s inmost thoughts 
and impulses always in and on the truth—this 
keeps the heart, amid all the lies, lusts and illu- 
sions of this false world, firm and quiet, as the 
ship that has escaped the waves and cast anchor 
in the harbor.—All genuine truth and love come 
alone from Christ upon us and into us, leading 
us back again to Christ. 

GeRuacH: In every false teaching which sep- 
arates men from Christ and His word, the Apos- 
tle shows us also a work of wickedness. Human 
nature was not created by God so perverse as to 
choose without the fault of man, a lie instead of 
the truth. 

ZELLER: These are the instruments by which 
the Lord has chosen to build His Church, not 
Popes, not Emperors and kings, not princes and 
great ones, the mighty monarchs of this world, 
but Apostles, Evangelists, pastors and teachers, 
men illuminated by His spirit, endued with power 
from on high, not merely by men, but given and 
appointed by Himself. Itis to take place through 
the peaceful means of preaching, pastoral care, 
instruction. 

[Eaprm: Ver. 12. The spiritual advancement 
of the Church, is the ultimate design of the 
Christian pastorate. The ministry preaches and 
rules to secure this, which is at the same time 
the purpose. of Him who appointed and who 
blesses it.—Ver. 18. Christians are all to attain 
to oneness of faith, that is, all of them shall be 
filled with the same ennobling and vivifying con- 
fidence in this Divine Redeemer—not some lean- 
ing more to His humanity, and others showing 
an equally partial and defective preference for 
His Divinity—not sume regarding Him rather as 
an instructor and example, and others drawn to 
Him more a3 dn atonement—not some fixing an 
exclusive gaze on Christ without them, and 
others cherishing an intense and one-sided as- 
piration for Christ within them—but all reposing 
a united confidence in Him—‘‘the Son of God.”’ 
—The Christian church is not full grown, but it 





is advancing to perfect age.—Ver. 14. How many 
go the rounds of all sects, parties, and creeds, 
and never receive satisfaction. If in the pride 
of reason they fall into rationalism, then if they 
recover, they rebound into mysticism. From 
the one extreme of legalism they recoil to the 
farthest verge of antinomianism, having travelled 
at easy stages all the intermediate distance.— 
Ver. 15, That character is nearest perfection in 
which the excessive prominence of no grace 
throws such a withering shadow upon the rest, 
as to signalize or perpetuate their defect, but in 
which all is healthfully balanced in just and 
delicate adaptation.—Ver. 16. The church is 
built up, for love is the element of spiritual pro- 
gress. That love fills the renewed nature, and 
possesses peculiar facilities of action in edifying 
the mystical body of Christ. Whatever parts it 
may have, whatever their forms, uses, and posi- 
tion, whatever the amount of energy resident in 
them, still, from their connection with the one 
living Head, and from their own compacted union 
and mutual adjustment, they compose but one 
growing structure ‘in love.”—R. 

[Hopvar: Ver. 12. If Christ has appointed the 
ministry for the edification of His body, it is in 
vain to expect that end to be accomplished in 
any other way.—Ver. 14. Error can never be 
harmless, nor false teachersinnocent. Twocon- 
siderations, however, should secure moderation 
and meekness in applying these principles. The 
one is, that though error implies sin, orthodoxy 
does not always imply holiness. The character 
most offensive to God is that of a malignant zealot 
for the truth. The other consideration is, that 
men are often much better than their creed: that 
is, the doctrines on which they live are much 
nearer the truth than those which they profess. 
They deceive themselves by attaching wrong 
meaning to words, and seem to reject truth, when 
in fact they only reject their own misconceptions. 
—Ver. 16. The church is Christ’s body. The 
body grows. Ooncerning this growth, the Apos- 
tle says: 1. Itis from Him. He is the causal 
source from whom all life and power are derived. 
2. It depends on the intimate union of all the 
parts of the body with the Head, by means of 
appropriate bands. 38. Itissymmetrical. 4. It 
is a growth in love.—R. ] 





3. General Christian Duties. 


Cuar. IV. 1i—V. 21. 


a. The principle of the new walk, with reference to the contrast of the old and the new man. 


Cuar. IV. 17-24. 


17 This I say therefore [therefore I say], and testify in the Lord, that ye henceforth 
walk not [no longer walk] as other Gentiles [the rest cf the Gentiles]' walk, in the 
18 vanity of their mind. Having the understanding darkened [Being darkened? in 
their understanding], being alienated from the life of God [,] through [because of ] 
the ignorance that is in them, because of the blindness [hardness] of the heart: 
19 Who being past feeling have given themselves over unto lasciviousness [to wanton- 





to work all uncleanness with [in] greediness. But ye have not so learned 
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20 ness], 
21 


[did not so learn] Christ; If so be that ye have heard [If indeed ye heard] him, 


and have been [were] taught by [in] him, as the truth is [as is truth]}’ in Jesus: 


22 


That ye put off concerning the former conversation [as regards your former way of 


life] the old man, which is [waxeth] corrupt according to the deceitful lusts [lusts 


23 
24 


of deceit]; And be [become] renewed in the spirit [or by the Spirit]* of your mind; 
And that ye put on the new man, which after God is [hath been] created in right- 


eousness and true holiness [holiness® of the truth]. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Vor, 17.—[Tho reading is doubtful: 8, D,28 E. K. L., most cursives, Syriac, Chrysostom (Hec., Tischendorf, Meyer, 


Eadie, Braune), sustain Aotwd; it is wanting in X,1 B. DJF. G., 


Lachmann, Alford, Ellicott, 


5 cursives, Vulgate and other versions, and rejected by 


The external evidence against it is slightly preponderating, but internal grounds are in its favor. 


It was probably misunderstood, and the omission further confirmed by 1 Thess. iv. 5.—R. 


2 Vor. 18.—[N, A. B.: 
D. F. K. L.). 1 
a Being darkened in their understanding, 
b Being alienated from the life of God, 
a@ Because of the ignorance that is in them, 
b Because of the hardness of their heart. 


éoxotrwmévot, which, ay more rare, is preferred by most recent editors to éoxotiapeévor (Rec., 
The comma after “God,” is required by the view taken of the construction as a parallelism: 


Tho first and third, second and fourth members correspond, the alternation being probably due to the reciprocal inter- 


action which is also implied.—R. ] 


8 Ver, 21.—[This rendering is literai, see Haeg. Notes.—The aorists in vers. 20, 21 are best rendered by the English past 


tenso.—Jm is substituted for by, as is so often necessary.—R. 


4 Vor, 23.—[The two leading interpretations are suggested by the two readings given above. 


See Haueg. Notes— Become 


renewed is adopted (from Ellicott) to indicate the force of the present, which here marks a continuing process.—R.] 

5 Ver. 24.—[N.1 gives: dcud7 Te Kal Scxatoovvy.—The hendiadys of the H. V. here (and at the close of ver. 22: “ deceitful 
lusts”) must be guarded against.— Hath been created is preferable here to was created, fur though the Greek aorist is his- 
torical, the latter rendering “ tends to throw the «iors further back than is actually intended; the reference being to the 


new «riots in Christ ” (Ellicott).—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vor. 17 uw. The connection. This therefore I 
say [rovrto obv Aéyw].—Toiro refers to 
what follows, and with emphasis (WINER, p. 
152); od», however, as the subsequent context 
shows, going back of the digression (iv. 4-16), 
which contains the motives of the exhortation (iv. 
1-3), refersto ‘walk worthy.” TuroporgEr: réAuy 
avédaBe tig mupavécews Td Tpoolpov.* But the 
simple ‘‘I say” is not enough for the Apostle; 
he adds: And testify in the Lord, «ai 
feapTtvpopar Ev Kvpiw.—He presents him- 
self in his apostolic authority as a witness, not 
in his own, but in the Lord’s cause. [‘* By thus 
sinking his own personality, the Apostle greatly 
enhances the solemnity of his declaration” (M1u1- 
corr).—R.]_ Itis similar to Rom. ix. 1; 1 Thess. 
iv. 1. The Lord is the element in which he lives 
and in this case bears witness, and at the same 
time the ground on which he stands in common 
with the Ephesians; on this account he reckons 
on their acceptance of his urgent appeal. It is 
not—rpd¢ «kvpiov, per Dominum (even the Greek 
fathers, and many others). 


The heathen walk.as a type of thenatural walk in 
general; Vers. 170-19. 

Ver. 17). That yeno longer wall [uynére 
bmac wepirareiv.—this infinitive is the ob- 
ject of Aéyw (it being uanecessary to understand 
deiv) expressing, however, what ought to be 
(Eapim) more than what is; Exuicorr thinks an 
imperative sense involved (‘that ye no longer 
must walk’), as indeed the context indicates 
(Atrorp).—R.] This says negatively what is 





*[The ody is resumptive rather than illative, but as AL- 
ForD says: “‘ The digression is all in the course of the argu- 
ment. The fervid style of St. Paul will never divide sharply 
into separate logical portions—each runs into and overlaps 
the other.’ EApr defends the connection with what imme- 
diateiy precedes.—R. } 





expressed positively in ver. 1: ‘walk worthy.” 
“No longer” denotes their once walking, as they 
should not and dare not now, being Christians.— 
As the rest of the Gentiles walk.—([See 
Textual Note] Kaé6c¢ introduces the kind of 
walk which they should avoid. Kaé is joined 
with emphasis and admonitory force to Td Aouna 
é0 vy to which class they belong.* The heathen 
are those who remained behind, they no longer 
belong to the heathen who now “walk,” and how? 

In the vanity of their mind, év npatacé- 
THTL TOV VvOOC aVTOYV.—This is the briefest 
characterization of the natural heathen walk, 
presenting both its religious and moral side. It 
is the explanation of THEopornTr (Td wy dvta 
Georovétv) in accordance with Rom. i, 21; viii. 
20; 1 Pet. i. 18. This “vanity” [betokening a 
waste of the whole rational powers on worthless 
objects (ALrorp).—R. ] is, of course, one brought 
about through sin, another nature as it were. It 
has penetrated even the will of the human spirit, 
corrupting this high faculty, the #yevovkdy in the 
nature of man.f Hence there is no special re- 
ference to philosophy (Grorius). To this gene- 
ral sketch are added special traits in vers. 18, 19. 


Ver. 18. Being darkened in their under- 
standing, éoxoTomévoe TH Jcavota byTec. 
—The masculine form indicates the reference to 
persons, to particular individuals, and not to the 
whole, ra é@vy, assuch, The verb (cxotdw), only 
here and Rey. xvi. 10, instead of the more usual 
oxori¢w, is in the perfect, to denote a state not 





* [If Aouma be rejected, there is still an allusion in kat to 
the fact that they were once thus walking, 7. e., were onco 
Gentiles. The only point of difference is, that the fuller 
reading implies they are so still. “Though the Ephesians 
did not walk so now, their returning to such a course is made 
the logical hypothesis” (ALFoRD).—R. ] 

+ [So Eanre and most; Hoper however takes vods as the 
whole soul, just as on the other hand in Rom. vii. 23-25, 
he refers it to the renewed nature, in both cases sacrificing 
exactness to doctrinal considerations.—R.] 
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previously existing, but having come into being, 
which the present participle, (6 v7 e¢) designates 
as present. That to which the darkness clings 
is set forth by r7 dc@votg,* which means the 
intellectual power of.the mind, the mode of 
thought, the character, since the reference is not 
to the formal faculty, but to its condition. Comp. 
Rom. i. 21f.; xi. 10. It is incorrect to join 
évrec with what follows (RuzcKerT) [Eapis), 
it follows thus in Tit. i. 16 also,and 77 dcavoig 
forms one conception, together with the parti- 
ciple in its emphatic position. 

Bsing alienated from the life of God, 
Gt nAAoTpLopmévot THE CHoHe TOD HEov.— 
See on ii. 12: “alienated from the common- 
wealth of Israel.” The perfect participle must 
be noted here also; Bunaut correctly remarking: 
participia presupponunt, gentes ante defectionem 
suam a fide patrum—fuisse participes lucis et vitz. 
Conf. renovari ver. 23.—Zw%, the opposite of 
@avarog (ii. 1), isthe intensive spiritual, eternal 
life, belonging to God (rot Oeod), vita, que 
accenditur ex tpsa Dei vita (BENGEL), qua Deus vi- 
vit in suis (Bez), vera vita, qui est Deus (ERAs- 
mus); Luruer: the life, that is out of God. 
[Comp. Trencon, Syn. 3 xxvili.; OLSHAUSEN, 
Stier tm loco.—R.] See Winer, p. 175. Thus 
‘¢the vanity of their mind” is designated as to 
its two sides, the ethically intelligent, and the 
ethically practical. [This clause sets forth an 
‘objective result of the subjective ‘being dark- 
ened’” (Atrorp).—R.] ‘To this corresponds 
what is immediately added. 

Because of the ignorance that is in 
them, because of the hardness of their 
heart, dvd ryv Gyvoltav THY OVGAaY Ev at- 
Toic, 01a THY THpwoLVYT THE Kapdiac 
av7to@v.—tThese two clauses are added without 
a connecting particle, because they refer to the 
two preceding ones, as their purport requires, 
and because the one requires and furthers the 
other. ‘‘Because of the ignorance that is in 
them,” points to an ignorance which has become 
immanent, is now natural and peculiar (Acts iil. 
17; xvii. 80; 1 Pet. i. 14), as the ground (dia 


| 


with the accus., see WINER, p. 872) of the darken-- 


ing, and which is ever increasing, going from ig- 
norance to ignorance. ‘‘ Because of the hardness 
of their heart,” renders prominent in the same 
way the hardness, unsusceptibility of the heart 
as the ground of the estrangement from the life of 
God. The two are ever conjoined in the natural 
man: There is not intellectual obscuration beside 
practical estrangement from God, nor ignorance 
beside hardness of heart; the one conditions the 
other, working destructively as they reciprocal- 
ly affect each other. Hence it cannot be affirmed, 
that the former applies more to the Gentiles, the 
latter to the Jews (Srrer and others); the Gen- 
- tiles alone are spoken of, as a type of the na- 
tural character. But at the same time the 





* (This is a dative of reference, giving the sphere or element 
in which. On the difference between it and the accusative it 
may be said that the latter is more objective, denoting that 
the darkness extended over the mind, the former more sub- 
jective, denoting that it has its seat in the mind. The word 
itself is here—the understanding (Verstand).—R.] 

+({On the etymology and meaning of rHopwats. See 
Fritzonz, Rom. xi.7. It undoubtedly means hardness, ob- 
duracy (not blindness), used by medical writers of the 
“callus” at the extremity of fractured bones,—R. | 

tt 





“ignorance” is not to be regarded as merely a 
consequence, and these two clauses (with dvd) 
referred to the last participial clause alone 
(Mrver), 

[This parallelism of construction in which the 
first and third, second and fourth clauses are 
connected together is accepted, by Buncun, Dr 
Wertz, Ousuausen, Forsus (Symmetrical struc- 
ture of Scripture, p. 21), Scumnxet and others. 
It is opposed by Meyer, Hongn, Eapiz and 
Exuicotr; but the objection they urge, that 
“ignorance” is not the cause of ‘‘darkness,” 
loses its force when it is remembered that the 
Apostle is speaking of a process rather than a 
condition. Nor is it contrary to the Apostle’s 
style, in which parallelisms abound, far less so 
than to explain: ‘‘ Darkness of mind is the cause 
of ignorance, ignorance and consequent obduracy 
of heart are the cause of alienation from God” 
(Hope), thus trajecting the third and fourth 
clauses between the first and second. This is 
the view of Mryzr, who makes the last clause 
subordinate to the third (though both are intro- 
duced by dcd): a needless complication, which 
leads to the removal of the comma, while the view 
of Braune requires the insertion of one after 
Ge0v. See Textual Note 2.—R.] 


Ver. 19. Who,ottivec [men who, such as], 
introduces the explanation, the proof of this con- 
dition.—Being past feeling have given 
themselves over [amynAyyKké6Tte¢ Eavtove 
mapédwkav].—’ArnAynkdétec (from and 
and GAyoc, ddyéw), unsusceptible of pain, and 
according to the context, in the heart, the moral 
consciousness, hence not feeling the unrest and 
punishment of conscience, the correction of God 
(Jer. v. 8), they have given themselves over, 
ultro (BeneeL); that is the dyaobycia, sponte 
sese in gurgitem omnium viliorum precipitans. 
Catyin: Homines a Deo relicti, sopita conscientia, 
exstincto divini judicii timore, amisso denique sensu 
tanguam attoniti, belluino impetu se ad omnem tur- 
pitudinem projiciunt. [The pronoun éavrovcg is 
used ‘with terrible emphasis” (MryEr).—R. ] 
Self-reprobation is consummated in becoming 
apathetic, just as Rom. i. 24: “‘God delivered 
them over, in the lusts of their hearts.” Our 
passage marks the freedom and guilt of men, the 
passage in Romans the rule, will and power of 
God, but both of them indicate the means: ‘the 
lust corrupting even unto want of feeling; here 
prominence is given to the consequence, the con- 
dition which has arisen and becomes aggravated 
(annarynkdbrec ),* there to the ground, the ac- 
tive power (‘‘lusts’’). 

To wantonness, 177 dochyeia.—The term, 
apparently from GéAyw, schwelgen [allied to the 
English swel/, and méaning to over-eat, carouse, 
debauch], occurs quite frequently (Mark vii. 22; 
Rom. xiii. 18; 2 Cor. xii. 21; Gal. v.19; 1 Pet. 
iv. 8; 2 Pet. ii. 2, 7, 18; Jude 4), almost always 
in connection with sensual sins, denoting, how- 
ever, not special sin, but reckless, unbridled, 
extravagant and excessive character in general. 





* (Some textual variations occur, but not sufficiently sup- 
ported to raise any question. From dmndAmcdres (D. and 
others) the sense desperantes seems to have come. But it is 
incorrect; the semi-technical serm mépwors suggests a con 
tinuation of the figure.—R.] 
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Comp. Trrrmann, L., p. 150 ff., on doéAyera and 
axa0apoia, ['TRENOH, @ Xvi., and Bxeg. Notes on 
Gal. v. 19, in this volume.—R.] It is not to be 
limited to sensual lasciviousness (MrysR). 

To work all uncleanness, ei¢ épyaciav 
acadapolac raon ¢.—[The preposition in- 
troduces the conscious aim of this self-abandon- 
ment.—R.] ’Epyacia marks the managing, the 
assiduous, connected labor [the working at it as 
though it were a trade], and dxafapoia, extended 
by réonc¢,* sets forth what has come to pass in 
the service of doéAyera. We should apply it to 
all kinds of uncleanness, especially libidinous, 
but also to the lust of the eye and pride, natural 
and unnatural, refined and coarse, solitary and 
social, in thought, word and deed (Rom. i. 24— 
82). Still less is this to be limited to libidinous 
filthiness (Mnyzr), or to trade in harlotry, 
quiestus ex impudicitia (GRotius, BeneuL and 
others). The next phrase will not justify this. 

In greediness, év tA eoveeéig—tThis word 
means to want to have more, greediness, avarice, 
graspingness, limited usually to earthly posses- 
sion, to money (v. 8; Col. ili. 5; Mark vii. 22; 
Luke xii. 15); but the limitation arises from the 
context, not from the word itself. The context 
here does not admit of any such limitation: é, 
in, marks the ground on which the ‘ unclean- 
ness” moves, and this is not avarice, but greed 
in general unto insatiableness. Hence the 
Greek Faramrs thus explain it (Carysostom: 
apérpoc, THHODORET: dyuetpia, GacuMENIUS: Kol? 
irepBorgy kat avevdétwc). "Ev is not=oby (Lu- 
THER: together with avarice); there is not a 
new special vice, avarice, added to another 
special one, unchastity (Mnyrr, ScumnKnt) ; 
neither the context nor the word itself favors the 
explanation: gluttony (Haruzss).+ 


Reminder respecting Christ and Christian instruc- 
tion ; vers. 20, 21. 

Ver. 20. But ye, iweitc dé, in opposition to 
“the rest of the Gentiles’? [just described].— 
Did not so learn Christ.—Oty otrocisa 
very emphatic litotes—entirely otherwise, not at 
all in such a way that you can live afterwards as 
you did before. ’Eud@ere [the historical 
aorist] Tov Xpcorév marks Christ as the ob- 
ject, the substance of the preaching of the Apos- 
tles and of Christ Himself; His person we must 
attain to; He Himself must be accepted and ap- 
propriated in us (vers. 13, 15; Col. ii. 6; 1 Cor. 
i. 23; 2 Cor. i.19). Hence it is not—the doc- 
trine of Christ, as was once almost generally 
thought. [This use of the verb with an accusa- 
tive of the person is probably unique (Exurcorr), 
and properly so, for in no other learning is a 
Person so directly and fully the object. Hence 
the explanation: learnt to know, is inadmissible 
as without lexical authority and insufficient. 
Buza’s exegesis is totally unwarranted: ‘Ye 
are not so—ye have learned Christ.” —R. ] 





*[(The unusual position of rdo 7s leads Exticort to render: 
“uncleanness of every kind.”"—R. ] 

+ [Hope renders: “together with covetousness,” which is 
doubly objectionable. The wider sense of mAcovegia is ac- 
cepted by Eapie, Atrorp and Euticorr. The last named 
however, properly objects to obliterating the underlying no- 
tion of covetousness and self-seeking which seems bound up in 
the word. Comp. Ool. iii.5, p. 64; and Trenca Syn. 3 xxiv. 
who links it most closely with sins of lust.—R.] : 





Ver. 21. If indeed ye heard him [ceive 
avutov #Kotoate|—Evye, as in iii. 2, marks 
in a fine turn of expression a definite, undoubted 
fact (‘that he heard him’’), particula non mir- 
uit, sed auget vim admonitionis (BENGEL). It is not 
however=‘‘so as” (STIER). Av7zév is in empha- 
tic position; ‘‘heard” denotes the beginning of 
the discipleship; hence it is not merely, heard 
of Him (Lurusr), but heard Him Himself in 
spirit, even though through the instrumentality 
of others. He is the subject of the very first in- 
struction. Hence Paul adds: 

And were taught in him, cai év airG 
édtdd yOnre.—The two designations* corres- 
pond to those in Matt. xxviii. 19, 20: ‘disciple 
all nations ”’—‘‘teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
“In,” év, is neither—repi, concerning (Piscaror), 
nor Ux6 (Fuatr), nor dd, by (Beza) [E. V.], nor 
ilius nomine, quod ad illum attinet (BuNGEL), but 
an instruction not merely having its result, a be- 
ing or living in Him, but in accordance with the 
fellowship with Him (Winer, p. 366); in tpso= 
ipst msiti and doctiare equivalent (BucER) ; doceri 
is inseri. 

Asis the truthin Jesus [ka 6c éorev 
GARGera év TH In oov].—* As” refers only 
to the instruction, to its quality ; it corresponds 
to “not sa” (ver. 20); what was there nega- 
tively and briefly indicated, is here positively 
expressed, and then given in detail} «Is 
truth’ gives prominence to the agreement of the 
teaching with the reality: in the instruction 
they hear Him really, possess Him as He is. 
"Eorcv, coming first, denotes the existence, the 
reality, and that, too, as a present, now valid 
and continuing reality. 

Consequens tov audire et tow doceri est rd discere 
(Benen): they have therefore learned, as truth 
is in Him. “Truth” is here opposed to the 
heathen ‘vanity ;” as the latter was a self-made 
foundling, the former is something bestowed, 
real, excluding the subtleties of human origin or 
change of any kind. [The notion of the Greek 
adjective dAmcvdc is thus included by Dr. Braune. 
The clause setting forth the manner of the in- 
struction (the substance follows in vers. 22-24), 
may be thus explained: If ye were taught so 
that what you received was according to what 
is true (true and real) as embodied in a personal 
Saviour. The literal rendering: “as is truth 
in Jesus” gives most nearly the exact force. 
—R.] In the expression é» 76 Incod, the 
article is significant, pointing to the known Per- 
son, the personal name being chosen instead of 
the official title, Christ. Brnexn: Lxpressius 
ponit nomen ’Inoo%. CHuRISYI, ideam perfectissime 
et fulgidissime explevit Jesus; this preserves the 
received instruction from obliteration. — The 
clause is, therefore, not parenthetical (Bauza, 
Rueckert and others), ‘‘truth” is neither 





* [ALrorD renders: “If, that is, it was Him that ye heard 
and in Him that ye were taught,” following Meyer in re- 
garding both as included in “ye learned Christ,” the first 
clause referring to the first reception, the second to further 
instruction. So Extiicorr. Perhaps ALFORD restricts the 
meaning too much when he explains “heard Him,” “if ye 
really heard at your conversion the voice of the Shepherd Him- 
self calling you as His sheep.”—R. ] 

{ [This view properly excludes the interpretation “ inag- 
much,” which Dr. Hopaz here, as elsewhere, attaches t¢ 
xaas.—R.] 
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agnitio Det (BunGu), nor true doctrine of Christ 
(Piscaror and others), nor true holiness, good- 
ness (HRAsmus, Hartess [Hope] and others). 
We should not connect ‘in Jesus” with what 
follows (Hormann, Schriftbeweis, II., 2, p. 291). 


The Christtan walk; vers. 22-24, a. Negative 
side; ver. 22, 6. Positive side; vers. 28, 24. 

Ver. 22. That ye put off, dwo0éc8ar bac. 
—This infinitive depends grammatically on the 
entire thought, that they heard Him and were 
taught in Him, as the truth in Jesus is (BLEEK), 
although Stier and Bence are not incorrect in 
connecting it in sense with “I say and testify ”’ 
(ver. 17); they recognise, however, ‘‘a certain 
reference to the nearest words” (ver. 21). The 
emphasis rests on the verb, coming first, which 
has its antithesis in ‘put on” (ver. 24). It is 
incorrect to accept a dependence on the last 
clause alone (Murymr) and a contrast between 
“Jesus” and ‘‘ye” (JERomE, Harurss, and 
others), which would be indicated by an em- 
phatic position for bua@¢ and. the insertion of 
ovrwc.* In the frequently occurring figures of 
putting on and off the clothes to represent the 
external appearance from which the internal 
state may be inferred, it is not necessary to find 
an allusion to a race before which, or a baptism 
(of a proselyte) at which the clothes should be 
taken off; the context gives no warrant for 
either. The Lord Himself (Luke xxiv. 49) trans- 
ferred into the New Testament the usage of the 
Old Testament in describing an instantaneous, 
sudden inspiration. Comp. Stier, Words of 
Jesus, vii. p. 823 f. Paul extended the figure 

ver. 25; vi. 11, 14; Rom. xiii. 12, 18; Col. iii. 
, 9,10; 1 Cor. xv. 58, 54; Gal. iii. 27; 1 Thess. 
y. 8). ‘he verb includes the sense of a decided 
casting away, not merely a gentle putting off, 
since this is required of the followers of Jesus, 
among whom a preserving of the old man and 
the heathen walk is intolerable. 

As regards your former way of life [kara 
THY TpoTtépav atvactpogyv|.—Karéa in- 
troduces that with respect to which the putting 
off takes place. The substantive (dvacrpod7), 
like the verb, includes a course of conduct aris- 
ing from a corresponding disposition, the mani- 
festation of whatis within, as Gal. i. 18; 1 Pet. ii. 
11, 12; i. 17, 18 (Srrer), and is more than 
mepinarely, preparing the way for the mention 
of the internal disposition which should be put 
off. It is not enough to put off merely the for- 
mer heathen (mporépav) walk.¢ Antitheton versus 
23 totus (BENGEL). 

The old man [Tov wadacdv dv0poror]. 
—‘‘Man” denotes here the Ego (éyo, Rom. vii. 





*[Mevnr insists that }as forbids the dependence on 
26.84XOy7e, but Huuicorr suggests that it marks a contrast, 
not with “Jesus,” but with the “Gentiles” and their own 
previous condition as implied in the next phrase. The in- 
finitive has, not in itself, but from its independence, an im- 
perative force, as in “‘ walk”? (ver.1): “ that ye must put off.” 
As an aorist it probably refers to the speedy and single 
nature of the act. The dependence on the entire preceding 
thought is a satisfactory solution: The substance of what 

ou heard, were taught, when you heard Him and were 
taught in Him in the correct way “as is truth in Jesus,” 
was “to put off,” “that you must put off,” etc.—R.] 

{[Atroro thus indicates the train of thought: “for you 
were clothed with it (the old man) in your former conyersa- 

ion.” ‘he phrase qualified the verb, not the substantive : 
* That as regards your former way of life you put off.” —R.] 











9,10; 17-21). “Old” designates that it is con- 
demned to be put away, old over against Jesus 
the second Adam; hence ‘the old man” (Col. 
iii. 9; Rom. vi. 6) means the sinful Ego de- 
ranged by sin, the natural man in the corruption 
of his sin.* This condition is then described: 

W hich waxeth corrupt according to the 
lusts of deceit [rov ¢0ecpépevov kata 
Tac éxcOvulac Tie Gn adTH¢].—The present 
participle denotes the present condition, which 
is not however a purely passive one: ‘‘which is 
corrupted,” but in accordance with ver. 19: 
‘which corrupts himself.” It is then neither 
imperfect: which corrupted himself (Brnazt), 
nor to be taken as referring to the future judg- 
ment (Rueckert and others); yet it is not 
merely=morally destroying himself (Haruzss). 
The antithesis is ereatum (Benenu) and the use 
of gfopa and gbeipecba (Gal. vi. 8; Rom. viii. 20, 
21) points to the whole man, body and soul. 
[Mryer and Hopes refer it to eternal destruc- 
tion: ‘‘which tends to destruction,” but this 
does not do justice to the present participle, the 
peculiar force of which, as indicating a process 
not entirely passive, is brought out by “ waxcth 
corrupt” (Enuicorr). Hopex’s objection, that 
“old” already expresses the idea of corruption, 
has no force against this description of the pro- 
gressive character, while his own view introduces 
an objective element into a delineation which is 
strictly subjective.—R. ] : 

The accomplishment of the corruption is more 
closely defined by the phrase: ‘‘ according to the 
lusts of deceit,” The corruption is accomplished 
in accordance with the lusts, the factors of the 
corruption; and these are affairs of sin, which 
are here personified in accordance with the 
power of deceiving and betraying inherent in it 
(Rom. vii. 11; 1 Cor. xi. 3; 2 Thess. ii. 9). The 
genitive, which is that of the sudject, is not to be 
resolved into an adjective (Grorius [K. V.]) and 
thus weakened, nor applied merely to error tech- 
nicus (BeNerL). The antithesis is secundum 
Deum—in justitia et sanctitate veritatis (BENGEL). 


Ver. 23. And become renewed [avaveovo- 
Gace dé]. —The contrast is marked by dé, 
which introduces the positive side (vers. 28, 24), 
The verb in the passive} points to the fact that 
a work and operation of God is spoken of (ii. 
10; iv. 24; xrioévra; see Tit. iii. 5, 2 Tim. i. 
9). The present refers to an operation which is 
not concluded in a moment, but continues. The 
roots of the word (véoc [recent], new) points to 
a becoming rejuvenated, to the beginning, the 
coming into being, of what was not, or not yet, 
or no longer; kaméc [novus] refers to the charac- 
ter of that which exists, as compared with its 





*(The reader is referred to Romans, p. 203; comp. pp. 235- 
244, The opinions there advocated are expressed in ELLI- 
coTr’s notes on “the old man:” “personification of our 
whole sinful condition before regeneration, opposed to the 
Kawvos or véos avOpwmos (ver. 24; Col. iii. 10) and the cawy 
«riots (Gal. vi. 15), or, if regarded in another point of view 
to the éow avOpwmos (iii. 16; Rom, vii. 22).”—R.] 

+[The middle form of the verb is active in meaning (HaR- 
LESS), so that we must insist on the passive here, STIR 
objects that “to be renewed” is not a proper subject of 
exhortation. But the Apostle is giving the substance of the 
teaching (ver. 21), and as ALrorp well remarks: ‘‘ we have 
perpetually this seeming paradux of God’s work encouraged 
or checked by man’s co-operation or counter-action.” He 
renders: “undergo renewal.”—R.] 
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former condition; dvaxavovv is to put away the 
ruins of the present condition and to supply new 
powers, to transfer into a condition of newness, 
as distinguished from the previous one. Hence 
we never find véa xriouc, but Kacvf, since vedrye is 
already implied in «riow. See Tirrmann, Syn. 
I. p. 60f. [Truncu, Syn. (3 xviii.; Colossians, p. 65, ) 
Atrorp and Hopgs in loco.—R.] ‘Ava indicates 
not merely a setting up, but according to the 
participles in vers. 18, 19, a restitution of the 
original creation. The infinitive is in the same 
dependence as droféota, although in these infini- 
tives there is latent, a hortatory imperative, 
which comes out in ver. 25. Still this inheres in 
the thought, not in the form. 

In the Spirit [or by the Spirit] of your 
mind [76 tvebmate Tov vodc buGv].—The 
renewal, the letting themselves be renewed, is 
accomplished in this. The dative is one of re- 
ference, the genitive that of the subject. Har- 
LESS says: woyy designates the immediateness 
of the personal life, capdia the same as the inter- 
nal life of a human person, vov¢ is the habitus 
corresponding to this existence and life, mveiua 
the motive power which calls forth and conditions 
this habitus. To this the organism of the human 
spirit corresponds. BENGEL: spiritu mentis, 1 
Cor. xiv. 14. Spiritus est intimum mentis. That 
inexplicabile coming from ‘God (OrTINGER) must 
be renewed, is seized by the corruption of sin, 
needs redemption from ‘‘the vanity of the mind.” 
We may not take wvetuare as instrumental on 
account of the genitive and understand it of the 
Holy Spirit (Oznkumen, and others), nor can 
both explanations be combined (Stier: through 
the Spirit yet living in you); in that case the 
middle, contrary to the usage which gives it an 
active sense, and contrary to the Biblical view, 
which never.speaks of men renewing themselves, 
is taken as reflexive. Nor is the “spirit” of 
man to be regarded as opposed absolutely to the 
“flesh,” as if it could never be subject to the 
latter (SCHENKEL), 

[The view of Braune, which takes T@6 mveb- 
pate as a dative of reference referring ex- 
clusively to the human spirit, is accepted by 
most commentators. Hopan takes mveiua here 
as the ‘interior life—that of which the vovc, 
Kapdia, woyh are the modes of manifestation,’—a 
psychological statement inferior to that of Har- 
Luss, and probably resulting from the desire to 
avoid any trichotomie opinion.—Mryrr has wa- 
yered in his views: adopting in the Ist, 8d and 
4th eds. the usual opinion, and in:the second that 
of Frirzscun, Atrorp, Enuicorr and others. 
This takes the dative as instrumental, and as re- 
ferring to the human spirit acted upon by the 
Holy Spirit (see Romans, p. 235), or to the Holy 
Spirit in a gracious union with the human spirit 
(Exuicorr, 8ded.). To this view I incline, but 
not decidedly. The other interpretation is open 
to objections both of an exegetical and psycho- 
logical nature. This sense of mvevua is now 
clearly established; and indispensable in exege- 
sis. In fact as ALrorp says: ‘the mveiua of 
man is only then used ‘sensu proprio’ as worthy 
of its place and governing functions, when it is 
one Spirit with the Lord.” The trouble is, that 
this rvevua would hardly be spoken of ag the in- 
strument; the answer being that a process is 
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described as going on, the agent being ‘the re- 
stored and Divinely informed leading principle 
of their vovc.”—The genitive is then possessvve, 
—R.] 


Ver. 24. And that ye put on, «ai évdtoa. 
ofas, is an internal act done by us, having an 
effect upon the walk and thus manifesting itself. 
—The new man, rov xacvov avipwroy, 
we have as present, given, outside of ourselves, 
in Christ; hence Rom. xiii. 14: «‘Put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Who after God hath been* created 
[Tov kata Oedv x7tobévta)].—This marks 
both the reality and the character of the new 
man. The designation evidently points to Gen. 
i. 26, 27; which is even more prominent in the 
parallel passage, Col. iii. 10 (‘‘after the image 
of Him that created”). Comp. 1 Pet. i. 15. 
It should be noticed that this qualification com- 
pels us not to take ‘‘new man” as exactly= 
Christ; for He is not ‘‘created,” but rather 
“¢God, the image of Him who creates,” after 
whom (xara) the new man is created. Hence 
we should refer it to the new human personality 
as respects Christ, which the Christian should 
become. Thus in the Epistle to the Colossians 
we find: 76v véov Tov avaxavouevoy, the young, 
tender, newly born, which is renewed, developed 
in contrast with the previous one. The creation 
of the protoplast is however merely recalled; 
the expressions are borrowed from it, to desig- 
nate the new creation taking place in Christ and 
to put it in relation to the first. 

In righteousness and holiness of the 
truth [év dckatoobvy Kai ooldTyTL THC GANn- 
Geiac].—This characterizes the new man and sets 
forth the distinguishing marks of its character; 
the preposition adjoining to ‘‘created” that in 
which the created man appears, with which he 
is endowed, equipped. The Apostle proceeds 
from without to within. The two notions are 
united together and applied to God (Rev. xvi. 5), 
to men (1 Thess. ii. 10; Tit. i. 1; Luke i. 75), 
dovog is predicated of God (Rev. xv. 4), of Christ 
(Heb. vii. 26; Acts ii. 27; xiii. 385), of men (1 
Tim. ii. 8). ‘Oovdry¢ refers to the inmost nature, 
the disposition, the immaculate purity of love 
(i. 4; v. 27; Heb. vii. 26), decavoobvy to the 
action and mode of dealing, which keeps all re- 
lations within the bounds of truth and right 
(Stier). Tirrmann, Syn. I. 25 ff. Here we may 
not apply the frequent usage of Plato, who joins 
both notions, of which Philo says: dovéryc pwév 
mpo¢ Oedv, dixatoobvy d& mpo¢ avOparove Gewpsirat. 
Meyur regards dckaoobyy as moral rectitude in 
itself, dovoty¢ specially in reference to God. 
ScurnKEL takes the former as respecting the 
world, the latter God; the latter is evidently op- 





*(“Not created in the case of each individual believer, 
but created once for all (initio ret Christiane, Bengel) and 
then individually assumed” (Etiicorr). Comp. Lextwuul Note. 

f [The doctrine of the restoration to us of the Divine 
image in Christ, as here implied,is not to be overlooked. 
Mue.irr, Lehre von der Siinde, ii. p. 485 ff, denies any 
allusion to it here, but on insufficient grounds, as indeed he 
himself virtually allows. Not the bare fact of Gen. i. 27, 
but the great truth which that fact represents is alluded to. 
The image of God in Christ is a far more glorious thing than 
Adam ever had, or could have had: but still the Kar’ eikéva 
Oeov=KaTa Oéov, is true of both” (ALrerD). Comp. 
Colossians, p. 68.—K.] 
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posed to ‘uncleanness” (ver. 19) and the for- 
mer to “‘wantonness” and ‘greediness.” [So 
Srier and Enuricorr.] The genitive sets forth 
the ground of both ‘the truth” is personified, 
like ‘‘love” (ver. 22), the cause of the righteous- 
ness and holiness; out of the eternal Divine 
basis of truth springs the ethical personal 
life, which is conditioned by this as true: with- 
out this man would lapse into “vanity” (ver. 17). 
Luruer incorrectly renders the genitive by an 
adjective: in real righteousness and holiness. 
[So Catvin, Brzsa, HotzHausen and the E. V., 
while Penaqivs explains: ‘in the truth,” «al év 
aAnfeia (the reading of D. F. and some fathers). 
There seems to be an antithesis between “truth” 
here and “deceit” in ver, 22 (Honan, Eapre 
and others), which suggests that the notion 
“real” is prominent here.—R.] It is incorrect 
to take the preposition as instrumental (Morvs), 
or as=eic. The new man is not created by this 
ethical quality but by God, nor is this the end, 
but the accompanying gift of this creation, as is 
manifest in Christ, to whom this belonged from 
the beginning, not becoming His in the course 
of His life. 

[OusHausEn’s remarks are generally accepted : 
“Arkatoobun betokens a just relation among the 
powers of the soul within, and towards men and 
duties without. But oovérjc, like the Hebrew 
DD, betokens the integrity of the spiritual life, 


and the piety towards God of which that is the 
condition. Hence both expressions together 
complete the moral idea of perfection. As here 
the ethical side of the Divine image is brought 
out, Col. iii. 10 brings out the intellectual. The 
new birth alone leads to ér/yvworc: all knowledge 
which proceeds not from renewal of heart, is 
but outward appearance; and of this kind was 
that among the false Colossian teachers. On 
the other hand, in Wisdom ii. 23 the physical 
side of the Divine image is brought out.” Extr- 
corr deems the last reference somewhat doubt- 
ful.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The nature of the heathen life is ‘vanity of 
the mind.” This designates the type of the 
natural character among Jews and Christians. 
[‘*The ethical and religious element of their life 
was unsatisfactory and cheerless, alike in wor- 
ship and in practice, the same as to present 
happiness as to future prospect, for they knew 
not man’s chief end” en ci 

2. The “‘ vanity of the mind” is the result of 
a fall from a previous possession and enjoyment 
of original gifts, which is accomplished in a two- 
fold series of acts reciprocally requiring and 
furthering each other; the intellectual and moral 
side of man’s nature being in turn solicited, and 
thus roused in selfishness, it is ever further re- 
moved from the truth in God and from the God 
of truth. Indeed, the result, the vanity of the 
mind, is itself capable of increase and must de- 
velop into extreme corruption, if aid does not 
come and a retrograde movement begin. 

8. Lhe intellectual and moral side of man require 
and promote each other. The Reason cannot 
remain healthy and clear, or susceptible, as from 
the beginning, if the will is or becomes warped 
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or weakened. The obscuration, weakening of 
the Reason necessarily enters withthe enfeebling 
and confusion of the will. The Apostle com- 
prises both under the term mvevya* (ver. 23); 
the former he designates vov¢ (vers. 17, 23), 
dudvora (ver. 18); the latter kapdia (ver. 18). 
The Apostle Paui places the initiative in the lusts 
(ver. 22: ‘corrupted according to the lusts of 
deceit”’), as Luther sharply indicates in his in- 
correct translation (which corrupts itself through 
lusts in error). The perverted will, executing 
what is wrong, makes the understanding a so- 
phistical attorney, a crafty counsellor for its 
unrighteousness. 

4, The factors of corruption are three: God, 
who hardens (Exod. iv. 21; vii. 8; xiv. 4, 8; 
Jno. xii. 40; Rom. ix. 18; i. 24), man himself (1 
Sam. vi. 6; Ps. xcv. 8; Heb. iii. 8), the swr- 
rounding circumstances, through which and under 
which it takes place (Gen. vii. 18; viii. 15; 
Heb. iii. 18), According to the context man is 
here described as the cause of the corruption 
(ver. 19), because personal guilt and the evoking 
of self-activity is treated of, while in Rom. i. 
24 God is termed the Author in the same matter, 
since there the final and deepest ground is 
touched upon. Usually its consummation ap- 
pears as a history, which is pragmatically 
sketched by the external circumstances, the 
Power above the man and the concealed doings 
within him not being brought into prominence. 
What comes to pass is never loosed from the 
dealings of God and His holy rule, nor from the 
consent and opposition of man or without the 
influences of historical circumstances and per- 
sons. Consider, however, that thy guilt is at 
once God’s punishment and thine own guilt, and 
forget not that the two appear together as a de- 
veloping history. 

5. Lhe dangerous element of sin is the deceit of 
lust, which plays the role of pleasure, and is not 
really 7dovq, but ¢fopa and pUcipe. This is God’s 
appointment, that what is unholy should be un- 
wholesome, as wrong is ill; the lustful one, 
turning away from God, naturally ruins him- 
self, which is possible only in self-deception. 

6. Renewal is not accomplished by man in his 
own strength, but only in the acceptance and use 
of the vital strength promised and imparted to 
him with justification, hence in the appropriated 
power of God, in the strength of Divine life. 
Comp. notes 8, 10. 

7. Renewal too, like corruption, has its history. 
As the latter proceeds from avoyia to avoyia, even 
to the end, Gavatocg (Rom. vi. 19, 21), so in the 
former advance is made from hearing Christ to: 
being taught in Him, from the scholar to the 
friend, the intimate of Christ, and from the ser. 
vant of God, who permits himself to be thus 
termed, to heirship and participation in His king- 
dom. [Comp. Hxegetical Notes on ver, 23.—R. ] 

8. Vhe beginning of the Christian walk is the 
putting off the previous vices (ver. 28-32), and 





*[Whateyer view may be taken of ver. 23, or whatever 
psychological distinctions may be allowable in the exegesis 
of the New Testament, there is nothing here or elsewhere to 
indicate that ran has a “spirit”? unsubdued by the “ flesh,” 
unaffected by the fall. The natural state is the more awful, 
because the “spirit,” the higher part, the point of connec~ 
tion with Divine influences, is under the dominion of sin—— 
R.] 
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from resistance, even if with feeble result, ad- 
vance is made to victorious crucifixion of the flesh 
and its lusts (Gal. v. 16, 17, 24). : 

9. In this too knowing and willing stand in re- 
ciprocal action conditioning each other: learning 
Christ and putting on Christ, Christian science 
and Christian life. Theological faculties and 
the Church of Christ belong together. No 
knowledge should sunder itself from life, nor 
the science of Theology from the Christian 
Church. Where faith in Christ is not active, 
the scientific culture of individuals and churches 
will fare badly enough. 

10. The vital power of faith must in the moral 
life-process prove itself real (ri¢ aAn(eiac) and 
permeate the whole mode of life (év dicasoobvy) 
from within to without (év dovdryrc) and thus 
manifest itself in the walk. Faith, in itself a 
moral act, must prove itself in an ethical life- 
process. 

[11. “This passage is of special doctrinal im- 
portance, as teaching us the true nature of the 
image of God in which man was originally 
created. That image did not consist merely in 
man’s rational nature, nor in his immortality, 
nor in his dominion, but specially in that right- 
eousness and holiness, that rectitude in all his 
principles, and that susceptibility of devout af- 
fections, which are inseparable from the posses- 
sion of the truth, or true knowledge of God. 
This is the Scriptural view of the original state 
of man, or of original righteousness, as opposed, 
on the one hand, to the Pelagian theory, that 
man was created without moral character; and, 
on the other, to the Romish doctrine, that origi- 
nal righteousness was a supernatural endowment 
not belonging to man’s nature. Knowledge, and 
consequently righteousness and holiness, were 
immanent or con-created in the first man, in 
the same sense as were his sense of beauty and 
susceptibility of impression from the external 
world.” Hopvar.—R. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Deal earnestly with the conduct of those com- 
mitted to you, as did the Apostle, and take care 
that none of your children can say: Father and 
mother have not told me of it.—Much depends 
upon this, that every one in his circle and place 
bears witness against the walk of the natural 
character and in fayor of Christian conduct.— 
Consider, no one is lost except through his own 
fault; but perhaps through yours too!—Sin 
binds the will, so that it is not free, and blinds 
or darkens the Reason, so that it is not healthy. 
‘The two faculties act and react upon each 
‘other; it is madness for a sinner to boast of 
a sound reason. It is a fearful truth however, 
thou wilt have life, enjoy the world and yet 
thou destroyest thyself, most certainly thy soul 
at least. Where God’s life and gift, peace and 
pure pleasure of the heart is wanting, there man 
wastes himself away, grasping in darkness for 
light, in emptiness for fulness, in apathy for life, 
aiming at these, and yet, at last, comfortless and 
unsatisfied.—Hold to Christian instruction and 
constantly try, whether thou art learning Uhrist : 
He is the measure of all truth.—Never forget: 
He is the Light; whoso is athirst, let him come 


to Him—and drink! You may know everything 
in the world, but not knowing Him, thy know- 
ledge is nothing; you may know nothing of the 
world, knowing Him, trusting in Him, thy 
knowledge is rich.—The toil of self-denial and 
denial of the world cannot be spared you; but 
begin in the centre, in thyself, thy will 
and heart. What avails external alteration: 
that is by no means growing better. One must 
not be ever setting the tools and the plough in 
order; draw furrows through’ the field of thy 
heart and sow good seed therein, thus wilt thou 
reach the harvest and the harvest home. The 
sun makes the Spring and rejuvenates the earth, 
not single sunbeams, however, but the sun itself 
ever mounting higher, ever working longer. So 
Christ, who renews thee. Look how Peter with 
his sanguine temper became the rock-man, be- 
came constant, and John with his cholerie dis- 
position (Mark iii. 17; Luke ix. 54) was renewed 
into the Apostle of energetic love. 

Srarke:—The natural knowledge of God is 
not the right one, and is far from sufficing for 
salvation, 1 Cor. i. 21.—The origin of all our 
sins is the ‘‘vanity of the mind” and the dark- 
ened understanding.. We do not understand 
what the true good is, nor how we can attain to 
it. If we are to be helped, we must be helped 
in these respects, else a hardening results, and 
we become at last ‘‘ without feeling.’”’—All, even 
the best, in man is corrupted by nature, accord- 
ingly nothing is to be expected from his own 
strength.—Mark, man, the stripes of thy con- 
science, they are a favor from God; despise 
them not, lest thy heart be gradually led by the 
deceit of sin into obduracy.—He who does not 
live devoutly has not rightly learned or heard 
Christ.—In Christ Jesus is the truth, not a doc- 
trine merely, but a righteous life, and this truth 
consists in a putting off of the old man and a 
putting on of the new.—He who rightly knows 
Christ, must, to honor Him, live holily.—It is a 
sheer impossibility to be a Christian and to be 
willing to continue walking in heathenish lusts. 
—Through along habit of sinning, the under- 
standing at length becomes so darkened, the 
conscience so insensible, the will so stubborn, 
that the man no longer perceives the danger of 
his sinful condition, has no more conscience 
about sin, and no desire to desist from sin.— 
Where sin began, there repentance must begin. 

Rieger :—The understanding would otherwise 
be a pre-eminent ornament of man, but it too 
has suffered much from the inroads of sin.—A 
proper character begins in us with the know- 
ledge and confession of the might of sin, how it 
has clurg to us from the time of our birth and 
extended itself as an old man over all our powers 
and members. 

Hrvusner:—Where the will is corrupt, the 
understanding is darkened ; blindness is the re- 
sult of hardening.—Heathenism is life without 
God, Christianity life from God.—The Christian 
must ever begin anew and at the same time 
afresh. Daily repentance is needed, if we know 
the weakness, impurity, inconstancy of our 
hearts.—We will be ever seeing remnants of the 
old man appearing and returning here and 
there, and then a putting off of the old and put- 
ting on the new man is at once necessary again, 
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and a purging process must be begun as in the 
case of sick people.—There is no more ¢ertain 
sign of an unspiritual mind, than the question: 
What then isso bad in me? Am I then go en- 
tirely unlike the image of God? 
Passavant:—The history of the heathen of 
ali ages and countries is a history of such vanity 
of mind, and of vanities; and all this vain 


character and action is renewed, re-decked and° 


increased in the history of the character and 
doings of the heathen now-a-day, of the unbe- 
lieving and God-forsaken in Christendom. In 
the latter case the guilt is indeed greater, the 
injury deeper and the vanity worse.—This story 
of the origin of all heathen character -and 
action, and of all idolatry in the world, repeats 
itself in every heart, which permits itself to be 
led through lustfulness and vanity of the mind 
away from the only true God into unbelief, dis- 
obedience and ingratitude. The will becomes 
perverted and evil, seducing in its turn the un- 
derstanding and all the senses of man; and the 
mind, when it has once become false and vain, 
seduces in turn the impure heart, which has 
forsaken truth and faith; and here, in this 
impurity is the damnable ground and beginning 
of allignorance and obduracy. That which is 
most exalted in us, which shall inherit immortal- 
‘ity, our most beautiful, thinking, poetizing, loving, 
that which moves our whole heart and soul, 
what is inmost and most intellectual, our most 
profound life, our ‘“‘spirit”’ itself must be re- 
newed within us. 

Srimz:—The natural man in the vanity of his 
mind chooses what is yoid, empty and perishing, 
instead of what is Divinely real. Lust and 
deceit are akin.—Hearing, learning, becoming 
learned, are the three orderly degrees.—Man, 
corrupt by nature, destroys that which was 
created, God’s Spirit in our spirit breaks anew 
the first creation. Once for all in the Person of 
Christ is that created and prepared for us, which 
wearetoputon. — 

Gertach:—The lusts paint joy for us and 
then bring misery, place man in opposition to his 
Creator, his eternal destiny, himself, making out 
of the whole character a lie. 

Zimu: The heathenish nature in our Christian 
congregations of to-day. From the text (vers. 17- 
82) we may perceive as in a mirror: 1) In what 
inward character of the heart (vers. 17-19), 2) 
in what outward form of the conduct it still mani- 
fests itself among us (vers. 25-32). Conclusion: 
To extirpate it by the roots, each one for himself, 
puts and must put it away from him. 

On the Epistle for the 19th Sunday after Trinity, 
iy. 22-28.—LanaBein: How it is chiefly shown in 
social life, that something really new is born with- 
in us? When there is found, 1) in our mouth, 
instead of a lie, the truth, 2) in our heart, in- 
stead of wrath, placability, 8) in our hands, in- 
stead of unjust property, the gift of mercy. 

Taotuck: The virtue of Christian love of 
truth. 1. How does it manifest itself a) toward 
God, 5) toward our neighbor, ce) towards our- 
selves? 2. How do we attain to it? a) Through 
the consciousness of the continued presence of 
that eye, which sees in secret and to which @ lie 
is an abomination, b) by taking the right stan- 
dard, the Word of God. 


F. A. Woxr: On the proper conduct of all in 
authority for the promotion of fidelity and pro- 
bity in their subordinates. 1. Strict love of 
truth. 2. Forbearing earnestness in discipline 
and admonition. 3. Zeal for the public good in 
our own place and calling. 

Frorrey:—A new man, a new life! 1) In 
words of truth, 2) mastery over the passions, 3) 
blamelessness in walk, 4) turning away from what 
is unjust, 5) activity in one’s calling, 6) brotherly 
love in the heart.—Some principles for Christian 
parents in the education of their children. 1. 
To convince them of the evil nature of their 
hearts. 2. To be helpful to the renewal of their 
mind in the Holy Ghost (Baptism, Home, School, 
Church). 38. To contend against their darling 
sins (lying, quick temper, slandering, purloin- 
ing, tattling) and to help to the opposite virtues. 

Branpt: The new man in Christ. 1. Truth- 
fulness his ornament. 2. His heart breathes 
love. 38. He allows himself to be guided by 
benevolence and trustfulness. 4. Faithful and 
honorable, is his watchword.—A rich harvest 
blessing is an urgent demand to put off the old 
man and to put on the new. Without this 1) we 
do not fulfil the design of God in bestowing this 
blessing, 2) with all our thanksgiving we cannot 
please God; 8) we are in danger of turning the 
blessing into a curse. 

Spirra: Believing and pious Christians should 
not walk asthe heathen. 1. How the heathen 
walk. 2. Why Christians should not walk thus ? 
3. How they show proper earnestness in this. 

GENZKEN (Preparatory discourse): The blessed 
barter (after Matt. ix. 16 f.). The old ragged 
mantle of the old man is cast away (the web of 
lust and error); 2. The Lord Jesus is put on . 
(the garment of righteousness and honor). 

Eapie: Ver. 17. In the case of the heathen, 
all the efforts and operations of their spiritual 
nature ended in dreams and disappointment.— 
Ver. 18. Deep shadow lay upon the Gentile 
mind, unrelieved save by some fitful gleams 
which genius occasionally threw across it, and 
which were succeeded only by profounder dark- 
ness. A child in the lowest form of a Sunday 
School, will answer questions with which the 
greatest minds of the old heathen world grappled 
in vain.—There could be no light in their mind, 
because there was no life in their hearts, for the 
life in the Logos is the light of men.—Ver. 19. 
Self-abandonment to deeper sin is the Divine 
judicial penalty of sin.—Self was the prevailing 
power—the gathering in of all possible objects 
and enjoyments on one’s self was the absorbing 
occupation. This accompaniment of sensualism 
sprang from the same root with itself, and was 
but another form of its development.—Ver. 20. 
Once dark, dead, dissolute and apathetic, they 
had learned Christ as the light and the life—as 
the purifier and perfecter of His pupils.—Ver. 
22. his deceit isnot simply error. It hasassumed 
many guises. It gives a refined name to gross- 
ness, calls sensualism gallantry, and it hails 
drunkenness as good cheer. It promises fame 
and renown to one class, wealth and power to 
another, and tempts a third onward by the pros- 
pect of brilliant discovery. But genuine satis- 
faction is never gained, for God is forgotten.— 
Ver, 24. Whiie this spiritual creation is Gou’s 
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peculiar work—for He who creates can alone re- 
create—this truth in Jesus has a living influence 
upon the heart, producing, fostering, and sus- 
taining such rectitude and piety.—R. ] 
Scumnxen:—The characteristic marks of 
heathenish disposition: 1. Darkening of the 
mind, where the knowledge of what is Divine is 
concerned; 2. Hardening of the heart, where 
the repression of their own evil lusts is con- 
cerned,—Lust and greed the two fundamental 
sins of the natural man: 1. Their internal con- 


$v, 


nection; 2. Their external difference.—To learn 
Christ 1) the Christian’s first duty, 2) his high- 
est wisdom.—The seal of true Christianity is the 
new birth ; for 1) where this is wanting, all good 
works are but seeming, and 2) where it is present 
the life with good works must really be teeming. 
—The deceit of sin and the truth of redemption: 
1. Sin corrupts man under the deceitful repre- 
sentations of evil lust; 2. Redemption heals man 
by restoring his original truth in righteousness 
and holiness.—R. } 


b. Special traits of the new walk. 
Cuap. IV. 25-32. 


25 Wherefore putting [having put] away lying [falsehood], speak every man truth 


[speak ye truth each one] with his neighbor: for we are members one of another. 
26 Be ye angry [Be angry], and sin not: let not the sun go down upon your wrath 
27, 28 [irritation]: Neither [Nor yet]® give place to the devil. Let him that stole 
[who stealeth] steal no more [longer]: but rather let him labor, working with his 
hands‘ the thing [that] which is good, that he may have to give [impart] to him 
29 that needeth [who hath need]. Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your 
mouth, but that which [whatever] is good to the use of edifying [for the building 
up of the need],° that it may minister [give] grace unto the hearers [to those who 
30 hear]. And grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby [in whom] ye are [were] 
31 sealed unto the day of redemption. Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and 
32 clamor, and evil speaking, be put away from you, with all malice: And be [be- 
come]® ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another [each other], 
even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven [in Christ forgave]’ you.® 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 26.—[ Ye is omitted for the sake of euphony, and is inserted in ver. 25 for the same reason.—On the other changes 
see Exeg. Notes.—R.] 

2 Ver. 26.—[The article 7 dé is omitted in %,1 A. B.; rejected by Lachmann, Meyer, bracketed by Alford, but on the au- 
thority of &.3 D. F. K. L., fathers, retained (as in Rec.) by most editors. The probability of its being omitted because the 
substantive was defined by vu @v is very great.—R.] 

3 Ver. 27.—[Instead of wire (Rec., a few cursives, Chrysostom) most modern editors accept ~76&é on the authority of 
all our MSS. (&, A. B., efc)—On the grammatical objection to the former reading, see Exeg. Notes——Nor yet, see Ellicott’s 
note on the translation of 1 Thess. ii. 3.—R.] 

4 Ver. 22._[The variations are great: 1. We have the long reading rats “Starts xepaotiv Td ayadov(N1A.D. 
E. F. G., many versions), accepted by Lachmann, Tischendorf(ed. 1), Wordsworth, Eadie, Ellicott and others ; the same words 
appearing with To a4 ya@6v coming first in K. and some cursives. 2. In many authorities idiacs is omitted, and there is a 
strong suspicion of its interpolation from 1 Cor. iv. 12. Here too there is variety in the order; 3 B. some fathers read: 
Tats xepaiv to ayaddv (Meyer, Alford, 4th ed.), while the order is reyersed in the Rec., L., majority of cursives, 
many fathers (Griesbach, Scholz, Tischendorf, eds. 2,7). 3. We have besides two briefer readings, almost wholly conjectu- 
ral, though each claims a Father in support; the one rats yepoty alone (regarding 76 dya@ov as interpolated from Gal. 
vi. 10), the other rd a ya@6v alone,—lIt will be seen then that the evidence strongly sustains the position of Td ayadov 
at the end of the clause; accepting this, the only other question deserving attention is the genuineness of iStaus. The 
mass of authority is in its favor, but very good authorities omit it. The internal evidence seems to be against it, for it may 
have been inserted from 1 Cor. iv. 12, andthe special force attached to it by Ellicott (see Laeg. Notes) scarcely amounts to 
pcenee’ for retaining it.—Braune’s preference is rendered uncertain by an evident typographical error, but he rejects 
tocats.—h, 

} 5 Ver, 29—[D.1 F., some fathers read riotews instead of xpeias ; an evident correction.—Give is more literal than min- 
tster, which at the same time puts upon grace the sense of “Divine grace,” hearers too is somewhat too technical in its 
present use.—R. | 

6 Ver. 32._[B. and some minor authorities omit 5¢ (Lachmann), while ody is foundin D.1F.G., hoth readings pro- 
bably due to a misapprehension of the relation between vers. 31, 32.— Become is more exact than be ; each other (EavTot s) 
than one another.—R.]| 


7 Ver. 32,—-[Never was the E. V. more unfortunate in its rendering of the phrase €v X peor G.—The aorist requires 
here: forgave.—R.] 

_ 3 Ver. 32.—[B. (according to Alford’s personal inspection, not B.2) D. B. K. L. and a number of minor authorities read 
wiv; accepted by Lachmann. But &, A. F.and other authorities support } cv. The probability of an alteration from 
v. 2has decided most recent editors of the correctness of the second person.—R.] 
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EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


The general basis :,no lie but the truth (ver. 25) ; 
the special points as respects disposition (vers. 
26, 27), as respects work (ver. 28), word (vers. 
29, 80); comprehensive conclusion (vers. 31, 
82). 

Ver. 25. The general basis. Wherefore, 6:4, 
gives the connection with what precedes (‘‘no 
longer walk as the rest of the Gentiles walk’’), 
and, as the exhortations with their positive and 
negative sides show, with special reference to 
vers. 22-24. Hence immediately: having put 
away falsehood, aroféuevor Td pevdoc.— 
According to Ps. exvi. 11 (‘all men are liars’’) ; 
lxii. 10; Rom. iii. 4, the first duty of every na- 
tural man is to put away the lie, especially as 
the connection with the kingdom of darkness 
is thereby indicated. For the devil is the 
liar from the beginning, who slew man, leading 
him away out of the truth of life in God (Jno. 
viii. 44). Hence [the abstract]* ro petdoc, 
which is not 76 pevdeoGa, nor—lies (LuTHER); it 
is the opposite of the ‘‘truth as it is in Jesus.” 
Comp. 1 Jno. ii. 4; iv. 20; v.10. It does not 
occur then, because it is the principal spiritual 
sin of heathenism and has as its result a dark- 
ening of the spirit (ScuenkeL), This require- 
ment is of deeper scope than to allow it to be 
said that even heathen ethics could designate 
and forbid this as sin. 

Speak ye truth each one with his 
neighbor [AadAcire aGAgderav Exacros 
peta Tov TAnoiov avrov].—tThis exhor- 
tation is [a reminiscence] from Zech. viii. 16 
(LXX.): Aareize argdevav Exaotog Tpdg Tov TAgoiov 
avrov. The article is wanting with dAffecay, in 
order to mark that not the complete, entire truth 
is to be spoken; that cannot be done at the be- 
ginning; only let what you do say be true. 
Paul substitutes the preposition wera for mpédc, in 
order to give special prominence to the inter- 
communion in the speaking with each other 
[Stier] and to bring to mind the Christian bro- 
ther, as the context requires. The reference is 
not to ‘‘neighbor” in the wider sense, to all 
men. The Apostle is treating of the Cuurch of 
Christ. 

For we are members one of another 
[ore éopév ahdgdrov pé2n).—This is the 
motive: to be members one of another and to 
belie one another, how contradictory (Mryer)! 
Est enim monstrum, si membra inter se non consen- 
tiant imo si fraudenter inter se agant (CALVIN). 
Christians are ‘‘members one of another,’’ not 
merely members of the body of Christ, but each 
has to do for the other, to give to him, as well 
as to receive from him and permit him to do in 
return. The reciprocal ériyopyyia of speaking 
the truth (Stier) is marked. It is entirely 
similar to Rom. xii. 5-8; 1 Cor. xii. 15-27.+ The 

* [Notice the frequent use of abstract nouns, almost per- 
sonifications, in this chapter. Here “the vice and habit of 
lying” is meant, which is a chief characteristic of the “old 
man,” a natural and immediate result of the essential sel- 
fishness of sin. The aorist participle is preferred here (—= 
having put away), “‘ because the man must have once for all 
put off falsehood as a characteristic before he enters the 
habit of speaking truth ” (ALFrorD).—R. ] 


+ [‘‘ The force of the exhortation does not rest on any mere 
ethical considerations of our obligations to society, or on any 
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passage is full of significance, not inexact (Gro- 
Tius, RuwcKurt and others), and is not to be 
applied to the Gentiles and the Jews, as is done 
even by BenGcgEL. 


Tue Particunar Points: a.) As respects the 
disposition: anger without sin, since in the Church 
so great occasion to anger especially is given to 
the Christian with his natural man, and the fel- 
lowship is so easily disturbed thereby, and the 
Christian himself corrupted; vers. 26-27. 

Ver. 26. Be angry and sin not [dpyilecbe 
Kat hy auaprtavete|.—tThe first verb is to 
be taken as imperative, in this series of impera- 
tives (vers. 25-82). This is further required by 
the circumstance, that it is a citation (Ps. iv. 5: 


INUMD-IN) MT) translated by the LXX. pre- 


cisely as Paul here writes it): the original and 
the Greek version are undoubtedly imperative. 
The passage in the Psalms is rendered by Lu- 
THER: Be angry, so that ye sin not; this pas 
sage: Be angry and sin not. The sense is evi 
dently equivalent to opyiéuevoe pu duapraveré 
(WINER, p. 292), which not only states the case 
in which they would become angry, but also ex- 
presses that the anger is allowed, aye com- 
manded and righteous. This is only the more 
strongly marked by the two imperatives joined 
with «ai, the second of which only is negatived 
(ug); accordingly Paul used this form, this ci- 
tation.* The original text in the Psalm, in 
which the main matter is the transformation of 
the angry quousque tandem to rest and gentleness, 
is correctly rendered by the LXX. (HENnesTEN- 
Bera, Hirzic, Stier, against EwaLp, Hariess 
and others). It can only be affirmed that Paul 
did not wish to prove anything by the citation 
(Haruess) ; he wishes only to use the words of 
David, but does not use the words of the LXX. 
to strengthen those which they are acquainted 
with; it is incorrect to suppose that nothing 
depends on the sense of the original passage 
(RuxckerT), The Sacred Scriptures, which 
speak of the wrath of God, showing us Christ 
in anger at the cleansing of the temple (John ii. 
13-16 ; Matt. xxi. 12, 13), do not reject anger: 
Jas. i. 19, 20; Rom. xii. 19; Eccles. vii. 9. So 
here, for we do not read: Do not be angry and 
sin, the negative cannot be moved forward so as 
to qualify the first verb (Winer, p. 460). Hence 
we need not accept an unwilling permission of 
anger (De Wrrrz, W1nER); in that case aAda 
would be found in place of kai. Nor is “be 
angry” in accordance with an assumed Hebra- 
ism to be taken conditionaliter on account of the 
connection with a following imperative (RurcK- 
urt, Zrro, Stud. u. Krit., 1841, p. 690), [Hoper 
apparently]; that would really mean: if ye are 





analogy that may be derived from the body (Chrysostom), 
but on the deeper truth that in being members of one an- 
other we are members of the body of Christ.”—Hrz1corr. 
The analogy Curysostom draws is striking, however, and de- 
serving of notice: “If the eye were to spy a serpent or a 
wild beast, will it lie to the foot?” ete.—R.] 

* [This is perhaps the view new generally received. Both 
imperatives are jussive; anger is not only allowable, but 
commanded in certain cases, yet the Apostle forbids the 
joining of sin with it; in so doing the emphasis resting on 
the second imperative obscures the jussive force of the first 
one, rendering it rather asswmptive: Be angry (for this must 
be so) and do not sin. So Eapre, ALrorD, MEYER, ELLICOT? 
and others.—R.] 
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angry, ye will not sin. The limitation of “ sin 
not” to reconciliation (HaRLuss), to the exclu- 
sion of enmity against others (Zyro), is incor- 
rect because not in accordance with the context. 
The acceptance of an interrogation (GRorius: 
are ye angry ?) is inadmissible on account of the 
quotation. ? 

Let not the sun go down upon your ir- 
vitation [6 gAcocg py éemsdvéto éwi TO 
mapopytou@ 6 uGr].—This thought is occa- 
sioned by the citation (Ps. iv. 5) and the matter 
itself. There is also in the expression ‘‘let not 
the sun go down,” a reminiscence of Deut. xxv. 
13, 15, according to which the poor man should 
receive his cloak, given in pledge, and wages 
should be paid before sundown. There is no 
reference to the Pythagorean precept to be re- 
conciled before sunset; and quite as little to 
Christ, the Sun of Righteousness (AuGUSTINE), 
certainly none to the Reason (LomBarp). The 
[non-classical and rare] word rapopytoudc occurs 
only here; it is related to mapopyiCecba: (Eph. vi. 
4; Col. iii. 21; Rom. x. 19), meaning the anger 
aroused in us, the being or becoming angry, 
which should not continue, nor be carried about 
and nourished. Affectus nocturetentus alte insidet 
(Benexn), Anger thus becomes hate, rancor. 
What is right towards the occurrence, viz., being 
angry, should not when that is past, be retained 
against the person, who remains. The preposi- 
tion mapa does not indicate something wrong 
(Zancutus), [WorpswortH], and the article, 
marking the momentary being angry, connected 
with dpyiCeobaz, is not incorrect (Stier). [Comp. 
Textual Note *. Atrorp brackets the article, 
suggesting that the omission gives the sense 
“upon any mapopyoudc.” The word irritation 
preserves the reference to occasion given indi- 
cated by rapa, and at the same time distinguishes 
(in English) from the “ wrath ” which is forbid- 
den in ver. 31.—R. ] 


Ver. 27. Nor yet give place to the devil 
[undé didote térov TO dtapodry.J— 
M7oé is disjunctive and adds something new 
(Matt. vi. 25); while ure is adjunctive, adding 
something which belongs to the foregoing 
(Matt. vy. 84-36). Comp. Winur, p. 457.* Be- 
sides not sinning by prolonging wrath, they 
should not sin by giving place to the devil. 
Aidote Témov designates, as in Rom. xii. 19, 
affording free play, wide space, of course in the 
heart. But to whom? to the devil, as in vi. 11; 
2 Tim. ii. 26, even though it does not elsewhere 
occur in this sense in Paul’s writings, but more 
frequently describes slanderers, or a slanderous 
manner (1 Tim. iii. 6, 7, 11; Tit. ii. 3).f The 
antithesis is found in ver. 30. Hence it does 





* (In addition to the critical grounds for rejecting wre, 
the grammatical objection should be noted. Myre here would 
presuppose another wre, while «7 precedes. The sequence 
is therefore abnormal. MEYER suggests that it might occur, 
if the second member were an after-thought, but it never 
does occur in Paul’s writings. This verse is therefore con- 
nected with the preceding, but as an affirmative sentence 
would be through $¢.—R.] 

+ [In two of these instances the meaning is: the devil, in 
the other two, without the article, it may mean slanderous 
(as an adjective applied to women in both cases). MEYER is 
probably right in affirming that the substantive SuaBoAos in 
the New Testament always means: the devil. So Hopes, 
ALFORD and ELLicorr. “A name derived from the fearful 
nature and, so to say, office of the Evil One.”—R.] 








not mean: the blasphemer (LurHer and others) 
or talebearer, as many hold. Nor is the verse 
to be applied to social life (Harness); the con- 
text requires a reference to individuals. Sinful 
anger brings even the Christian’s heart into the 
power of Satan, from whom he was freed, de- 
stroying the fellowship with the Redeemer and 
His grace. 


Ver. 28 b. As respects work: Honesty reaching 
to benevolence. het him who stealeth steal 
no longer [6 KkAémrov pnkéte Kher TET). 
—O kréntor, which is neither=6 kréwac, nor 
—6 khéxtyc, marks the act or the action, not the 
character; hence it is stronger than ‘‘him who 
stole,” and weaker than ‘the thief.” Comp. 
Winer, p. 831. Luruer is therefore incorrect 
[rendering as in E. V.]; Benern also: qui fura- 
batur, adding however: presenti hic non excluso.* 
The notion of stealing, however, must not be 
limited here by the definition of criminal law 
and police regulation, but be conceived of from 
the stand-point of Christian ethics, as in the 
case of the eighth commandment. That deport- 
ment of the natural man over against the pos- 
sessions of his neighbor, which ought to be over- 
come, is here treated of. It is incorrect to sup- 
pose idle habitual thieves are meant (SCHENKEL). 
—TIn the Christian ethical sense there is added: 
beaKkett KAenwtézvo. Hence it is unnecessary 
to inquire why nothing is said of restitution 
(Micuaexis), and the opinion that this exhorta- 
tion is unsuitable, because it does not correspond 
with the Apostle’s strictness (Dz WrETTE), is not 
pertinent. The Apostle’s strictness and the 
Christian view follow immediately : 

But rather let him labor, working with 
his hands that whichis good [uwairaov dé 
KomTLaTW Epyaldmevog Taig YEpotv TO 
ayabév. See Textual Note 4.].—MaAdAov dé 
gives prominence to the antithesis. With the 
emphatically placed komwcadtw Paul includes 
laziness and idleness as the beginning and ground 
of theft (BENGEL: sexpe furtum et otium sunt una), 
and all the more decidedly by designating as the 
antithesis: ‘* working with his hands that which 
is good.”” The participle denotes the active, as- 
siduous performance, corresponding slightly with 
épyaocia, ver. 19 (SrieR); it is not earning, gain- 
ing, as the object is not external possessions, or 
handicraft, trade (Meyer, Dr Werte). Brnern 
is excellent: Antitheton ad furtum, prius manu 
piceata (i. ¢., hands to which whatever comes 
near sticks as to pitch, pix) male commissum ; on 
‘“‘with his hands” (the hands of the thief), he 
adds: guibus ad furtum abusus erat.t Rom. vi. 19. 





*(Eapig: “Some, shocked at the idea that any connected 
with the Ephesian Church should be committing such a sin, 
have attempted to attenuate the meaning of the word.” So 
JEROME, CaLyIN, and Hoper who accepts the past sense. But 
such sinners may yet have been in the Church. See1 Cor. 
v.1; 2 Cor. xii. 21. In the service of the Reformed Church 
for the ordination of Deacons, this gloss occurs: “Let him 
that stole (or who hath been burthensome to his neighbor),” 
as an admonition to those who too long depend on the chari- 
ties of the Church.—R..] 

+ |Exxioorr retains idiacs and says: “The thievish man‘ 
lives by the labors and hands of others: he is now himself 
to labor, and with his own hands, not at Td Kakdv, but at 7d 
ayad6v.” But such an antithesis seems doubtful. The verse 
is better explained thus: He who steals (whether a thief or 
a so-called “ business-man’’) should stop this, amd go to work, 
to real labor. The participial clause then adds how: let him 
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The hands should now do the good, that in its 
proper time and place must be done; then there 
will not be wanting something to bestow upon 
the needy. * : 

That he may have to impart to him who 
hath need [iva yn metadiddvac- TO 
Xpeiav Eyvyovre].—* That he may have” sets 
forth the purpose, not of him who labors, as if 
the work should be done on this account, but of 
the enjoining Apostle, the ruling Lord.* He 
should have something to give (ueradsd dvat), 
for ‘‘ we are members one of another” (ver. 25). 
This should take the place of stealing. ‘To 
him who hath need,” to him from whom recom- 
pense is not to be expected. Instead of stealing 
there is required an honesty and activity, which 
impels to beneficence. Whether the question about 
restitution is necessary and ethical earnestness 
and depth are missed here—is evident enough. 
See Docir. Notes. 


c. As respects speech: no foul word, but gracious 
discourse tending to edification ; vers. 29, 80. 

Ver. 29. Let no corrupt communication 
proceed out of your mouth [7ra@¢ Adyoc 
oampoc ék TOV oTdpaTog VOY LH Ex 
twopevécbw]|.—The subject: ta¢ Adyos oa- 
m™poc is assumed as present in the mouth of the 
readers while the predicate forbids: let it not 
proceed out; not one such should be expressed, 
vy. 5; John iii. 16; 1 John ii. 21. [Literally: 
“let every foul saying not come forth.”—R. | 
See Winer p. 162 f. Bunaun: si jam in lingua 
sit, resorbete. Zarpdc, from ofto, carjvat, 
spoiled by putrefaction, corrupt, used of fishes 
(Matt. xiii. 48), of fruit (Matt. xii. 33; Luke 
vi. 43), of a tree (Matt. vii. 17, 18; xii. 33; 
Luke vi. 48), denotes according to the antithesis 
(ayafoc mpdéc) uselessness, but it is certainly 
chosen to designate both what is decayed, worn- 
out, ruined, and what is disgusting and stinking; 
BENGEL: vetustatem redolens. Comp. kevog Aoyéc, 
v. 6; pyua apyév, Matt. xii. 36. In these passa- 
ges the emptiness and unprofitableness is more 
prominent, here however the loathsomeness. 
THEODORET: aloypodoyia, AoWopia, ovKoparria, 
BrAachnuia, pevdoroyia Kat ra TobTuL¢ ToicoLpua. 

But whatever is good for the building 
up of the need.—’AAAG (se. éxropevéoIw), ei 
Tic Gyabdoc (se. ott) TPd¢ OLKODOMHY THC 
xpetac. Over against the prohibition the ac- 
ceptance of wholesome speech takes a very 
modest attitude; overagainst rac we have here ei 
ric. BENGEL: non postulatur ab omnibus par 
facundia. ’Aya®éc, however, as in Rom. xv. 2, 
designates what is internally, morally good, not 








accomplish by assiduous effort with his hands something 
good, instead of this past evil. The purpose of the effort 
follows in the next clause. The sum of the whole is: Hon- 
est manual labor. 1. Labor, 2. better with the hands than 
with the dishonest wits; 3. above all let it be honest as to 
means and good as to end.—R.] 

*[This is evidently stated by the Apostle as “the true 
specific object of all Christian labor, and just to the extent 
that the work is done on this account, will it be itself Chris- 
tian.” The laborer may be unconscious of this end at times, 
but it is necessarily his end in labor as a Christian. The 
verse is worth a whole library of volumes on social science. 
Its precepts would make many a so-called merchant or pro- 
fessional man go to manual labor, while on the other hand 
this last clause would settle the “ workman’s question ” far 
more effectually than the whole array of socialistic theories, 
Agrarian appeals, trades unions and “strikes,” But Prud- 
hommz is too often preferred to Paul.—H.] 








——», 


merely what is fitting (HARusEss), [Hopcx, Eanvig, 
ALFORD, Huxuicorr]; that would be too external. 
The genitive of reference has been aptly rendered 
by Lurgser: where it is needed. This refers to 
the time when, to the place where, to the person to 
whom, to the method how, and to the purport 
which, wearetospeak. ‘According to Jerome it 
applies also juata opportunitatem loci, temporis et 
persone xdificare audientes” (STIER). Col. iv. 6: 
‘‘ How ye ought to answer every man.” [ ELL{corr 
also takes the genitive as one of reference ; ‘‘edi- 
fying as regards the need, @. ¢., which satisfies the 
need.”” Aurorp follows Muyxur in regarding it 
as the regular objective genitive—“ the defect to 
be supplied by edification,” so that the sense is 
“the edification of the present deficiency or need 
calling for it.” The hypallage of the Syriac, 
Beza, followed in the K. V., is clearly wrong, 
also qua sit opus (Erasmus and others).—R. ]. 
It is incorrect to take 7 ypela==ol ypelav éyovrec 
(RugecKERT, OLSHAUSEN). 

That it may give grace to those who 
hear [iva 06 yadptv toig aKovovel].— 
“That” refers to the design of the enjoining 
Apostle, not that of the obeying member of the 
congregation. The subject of ‘‘give grace” is 
‘‘eood word;” we do not then read ‘‘that ye 
may give.” LurueR presents very well the 
manner, the esthetic side: ‘‘that it may be gra- 
cious ;” for yapr¢ means also the gracefulness, 
agreeableness, of the discourse; just as in Col. 
iv. 6: ‘in grace,” Luke iv. 22. But the inner 
side, the matter, must not be overlooked, nor put 
in a secondary place; it must be a kindness, 
Haruszss includes this alone, but incorrectly; a 
befriending, agreeable act of kindness is meant, 
which should make this impression on the hear- 
ers: whether it profits them, is their own affair. 
Srrer seems to be not incorrect, in finding here 
(6@) an echo of ver. 28 (weradiddvac), and a spi- 
ritual gift in the seasoned but pleasant word 
spoken with unction. [Atrorp retains the the- 
ological meaning of ydpic: ‘minister spiritual 
benefit; be a means of conveying through you 
the grace of God” (so E. V.). Hopeau on the 
other hand follows Haruuss, holding that the 
phrase always means to confer a favor; ‘that 
it may benefit the hearers.” Huuicorr accepts 
the non-theological sense of ydpuc, but adds that 
owing to its change of meaning in the New Tes- 
tament, there seems to be even in this phrase a 
reference to spiritual benefit. He renders: ‘that 
it may impart a blessing.” —R. ] 





Ver. 80. And, «ai, connects closely with 
what precedes; so much depends on proper 
speech.—Grieve not the Holy Spirit of 
God, “) Avumeitre mvevua Td dytov Tod 
6cov.—The verb forbids injuring, disturbing, 
rendering sorrowful, pointing thus to an inti- 
mate fellowship, in which joyous love toward 
and among each other should prevail, and to a 
tender conduct and intercourse; for it happens 
per sermones putres (BenagL). The object is 
“the Holy Spirit of God.” This full designa- 
tion shows the importance of the matter and 
compels us to recognize the objective reality and 
Personality of the Holy Ghost. Shepherd of 
Hermas, ii. 10: pu) OAiBe 7d TvEdua 7d Gylov TO és 
gol KaTOLKOtY, wrote évTeventat Kata cov Kai AToOTH 
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id ood. He who speaks out the foul thing which 
comes from his mind to his lips, injures thus the 
Holy Spirit in himself, and in others also. The 
plural means also: Ye, each one in himself, or in 
others too. The Holy Ghost like God is not 
apathetic, but capable of being affected. Rom. 
vill. 26. He feels what occurs in us, as a loving 
Friend, who does not Himself change, but will 
help us and change us, so long as we grant that 
He be not rejected. This is a possible final re- 
sult, in spite of the close connection in which’ 
He stands to us, and in spite of the help and 
blessedness, which He produces in us. Both 
ideas are added in the relative clause which fol- 
lows: 

In whom ye were sealed unto the day 
of redemption, év @ écdpayioOnre etic 
qmépav arorkuvtpocewc.—the first thought 
is contained in the expression: ‘“‘in whom ye 
were sealed,” in whom*—in fellowship with 
whom, ye were sealed (i. 18); the other is 
marked by ‘“‘unto the day of redemption” (i. 
14); hic dies est novissimus, cujus representatio 
quzdam est in die mortis ; presupponit dies caterio- 
res (Rom. ii. 16); im illo maxime die referet, quis 
inveniatur obsignatus (Benge). Isa. Ixiii. 10 
(where the LXX. have incorrectly rendered 123), 
taposvvar ; the Vulgate is better: (afflixerunt) 
should be compared, not as though this were a 
citation, but on account of the similar thought. 

Accordingly Avzeiv is not to be pared down to 
a mere troubling (BENGEL: turbare), nor is the 
human spirit to be regarded as the object (Dr 
Werte; Christian feeling), nor is the capability 
of being affected which belongs to God and the 
Holy Ghost to be rejected or regarded as a mere 
anthropomorphism; the reference to the possi- 
bility of being forsaken by the Holy Ghost should 
not be denied (ScHENKEL). There is both great 
kindness and earnestness in the warning thus 
formulated and emphasized: ‘‘in the case of the 
unredeemed sin it is a transgression of the law 
(Rom, iv. 15, efc.), in the case of the redeemed 
it is a wounding of the Holy Ghost” (Haruzss), 
whose tempter he is (ii. 22). Not by threaten- 
ings respecting the punishment of hell, but by 
holy dread of grieving the Holy Ghost, and 
wholesome fear of the day of Judgment, which 
with Him is only the day of Redemption, does 
the Apostle seek to persuade and strengthen.+ 


Comprehensive conclusion ; vers. 81, 82. a. The 
negative side, ver. 31; 6b. The positive side, ver. 32. 


* [Not by whom (whereby, E. V.), Hopan, since God is the 
Sealer, the Spirit the seal; comp. i. 13.—R.] 

+ [It is precisely this thought of the Apostle, so correctly 
stated by Braune, which throws doubt upon the reference to 
the possibility of losing the seal, found here by Haruzss, 
Srier, ALFoRD and Braune (Doctr. Note 6). But the mention 
of a seal is not suggestive of such a possibility, nor is “ griev- 
ing the Spirit "resisting the Spirit, the latter being predi- 
cated of unbelievers only (Acts v. 51). Besides had Paul wished 
to convey this idea mapoévvere (from Isa. Ixiii. 10, LXX.) was 
probably in his memory, and this would have expressed 
such a thought far better. Of course the caution assumes a 
logical possibility of falling, which is practical enough, but 
the appeal is to love not to fear. While the Scriptures al- 
ways thus exhort men, it seems to be a species of anthropo- 
morphism also, for the more theological and soteriological 
statements preclude such a possibility. Even here where 
the verse begins with such a caution, there is at once added 
a mention of the “seal” and of “the day of redemption ” as 
the end, which suggests the doctrine of “ final perseverance ” 
Ttather than the opposite. Comp. Eapiz and Hopes in loco. 


~R. 














Ver. 31. Let all bitterness.—II vx pia (Heb. 
xii. 15; Acts viii. 23; Rom. iii. 14) is ill-temper, 
animosity, unholy indignation, as mxpacteoOat, 
Col. iii. 19. Comp. C72.0¢ mixpdéc, Jas. ui. 14. It 
is entirely internal, concealed in the heart [ ‘the 
prevailing temperament and frame of mind” 
(Exuurcorr).—R. ].—And wrath.—Ov,é¢ is ex- 
citement, passionate movement of the temper, in 
selfishness, unrestrained and disorderly.—And 
anger.—’Opy# is the passion concentrating it- 
self, directed against a particular person with 
the purpose of hurting him. ‘O Ouudc yevvnrixde 
éore THC épyf¢e (cummNius). According to the 
context carnal anger is spoken of; hence there 
is nothing to be inferred respecting ver. 26 from 
this passage. Burnout is incorrect: hactenus de- 
scendit climax ; but he properly compares the first 
with ypyoro, the second with etomAayyxvol, the 
third with yapiéuevoc (ver. 82) as their respec- 
tive antitheses. Comp. Tirrmann, Sv. IL. p. 
131 ff. [Also Trencu, Svv. % xxxvii.; Donanp- 
son, New Cratylu., ¢¢ 476, 477; Galatians v. 
20. 

he now pass to the breaking out of what was 
within, to its becoming perceptible in look, mien 
and gesture: and clamor.—K pavy4 (Acts 
Xxili. 9) is wild, rough crying, refers to the 
voice, improperly strained and sharpened, as in 
scolding, upbraiding, to the casting about of 
words uninterruptedly. It is the steed of anger 
(Curysosrom).*—And evil speaking, $1aoc- 
¢7uia, pointing to the purport of the speaking, is 
aspersion of cne’s neighbor, Aodopia (Col. iii. 18; 
1 Tim. vi. 4; Matt. xii. 31; xv. 19), yet sharper 
than this, not merely like «‘ Raca’”’ (Matt. y. 22), 
abusing the mental or civil capacity of a brother, 
but like “thou fool,” the moral capacity for 
God’s kingdom, and hence not without a refer- 
ence to God (Stix), blaspheming possibly or 
probably. ‘All,” which belongs to all the sub- 
stantives, refers to the various degrees, from the 
coarsest among common people to the most re- 
fined among the educated; so Ovuoi, 2 Cor. xii. 
20. 

Be put away from you. ’ApO7to & ~ 
duov is a stronger conclusion of “ putting away” 
(ver. 25); it must take place with power in the 
mighty help of One stronger than we, to whom 
all this clings.— With all malice.—30v rdoq 
cakig, the fermentum of the bitterness (Muyzr) 
and the rest [‘‘the active principle to which they 
are all due”’], refers to malice, malignitas and 
matitia (Rom. i. 29; Col. ili. 8), both the quality 
and its manifestation, in order to sum up in con- 
clusion all that cannot be enumerated. 

[Eapiu: ‘This verse contains not only a cata- 
logue, but a melancholy genealogy of bad pas- 
sions; acerbity of temper exciting passion; 
that passion heated into indignation; that indig- 
nation throwing itself off in indecent brawling, 
and that brawling darkening into libel and 
abuse; a malicious element lying all the while 
at the basis of these enormities.”’—R. ] 


Ver. 32. The positive side. And become ye, 
yiveoOe Jé.—Thus the antithesis is strongly 





* [Curysostom adds: “Let women especially attend to 
this, as they on every occasion cry out and brawl. There is 
but one thing in which it is needful to cry aloud, and that is 
in teaching and preaching.”—R.] 
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marked at the very start, as not finished at one 
stroke, but having a development, a history.*— 
Kind one to another.—Eic adAAgrove is 
put first, marking chiefly the fellowship. Xp7- 
orot (Luke v. 89; vi. 85; 1 Pet. ii. 8; Rom. ii. 
4) helping the ypsia; ingeniosius quam verius is 
the reference to the name: Christians (OnsHav- 
sEN). Comp. Tirrmann, Syn. 1., 140, 195.— 
Tender-hearted, evo rAay x vot (like 1 Pet. 
iii. 8) refers to sympathy, fellow-feeling, hearty 
compassion. (Comp. Colossians, p. 69].—For- 
giving each other, yapildpevor éEavroic 
(2 Cor. ii. 7, 10; xii. 18), marks the tender, 
considerate, forbearing, forgiving life among 
themselves; éavroic points more strongly than 
G@AAgiowe to the existing unity, where one deals 
with another as himself (Col. iii. 18). [The for- 
mer thought is from Srimr, the latter from Orr- 
GEN, but they are not to be pressed too far.—R. | 
Even as God in Christ forgave you 
Kaboc kat 6 Oedc év Xptot@ éxaptoato 
vuiv}.—Kadoct isasini.4(Harumss). Kaz 
joins the readers to God, to the clause “God in 
Christ forgave you.” ‘the notion is as in Matt. 
vi. 12, 14. God's mercy and grace is manifest 
in Christ, proved itself in Christ, in the death 
(2 Cor. v. 19) of Him who accomplished the re- 
conciliation of the world with God. ‘In Christ” 
belongs to the verb, the predicate, not to ‘‘God,” 
the subject. [Hither connection presents a truth: 
God in Christ, manifested in Christ, forgave us, 
but God forgave in Christ, in giving Him to be 
a propitiation for our sins. The latter thought 
seems more appropriate with the aorist which 
refers to a definite past act; it is neither 
“hath forgiven” (HE. V.), nor “will forgive,” 
a gloss our feeble faith puts on it.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The lie is put first by the Apostle as a fun- 
damental vice. It is the loveless misuse of lan- 
guage and the means for communicating the 
thoughts of the heart, with the design of deceiving 
our neighbor. It injures love, therefore one’s 
own heart, and one’s neighbor, it injures fellow- 
ship and truth, and thus one’s own heart again, 
which needs these, and our neighbor, who needs 
them no less. The untruth must be intentional; 
otherwise it is merely not true, an error, not 
amounting to alie. The deception must be inten- 
tional: Drama, irony, satire, joke, conventionali- 
ties are not lies; for in these it is presupposed 
that our neighbor understands this language and 
can translate it into his own. What is conven- 
tional is the language of humanity, which should 
come from the heart and become natural, as in 
Fenelon. A lie is an act of lovelessness against 
our neighbor, even when not intended to injure 
him, perhaps only to help or assure ourselves or 
others, to make preposterous stories, comething 
out of nothing, like all frivolous lies, which, 
however innocent they may appear, are stil the 





* [Aurorp is scarcely justified in saying that “become” 
removes the precept too far from the present. ELLICOTT 
rightly takes the verb as implying evil elements among them, 
yet to be taken away; hence the appropriateness of 5é. See 
Textual Note 6.—R.] £ 

+ [This particle introduces an example, having at the same 
time an argumentative force; not—because, as Hong renders 
it here also.—R.] 





school for turning frivolity into mischief. The 
word itself does not necessarily make the lie; it 
may be consummated in silence, in countenance, 
in gesture or act; but at all eventsit is an abuse 
of God’s gift for the manifestation of our thoughts 
and perceptions. Its opposite is truthfulness, love 
ot truth, which is at the same time love to man- 
kind. It is indeed not possible without some 
circumspection and restriction, since it does not 
consist in having the heart on the tongue, but in 
haying the tongue in the heart. 

This vice is less strange among men than many 
others, so that even the better class of people, 
the pious world also, has an elastic conscience 
respecting this point. The conventional mode 
of life with its illusion and deception makes 
truthfulness utterly impossible, unless Christ be- 
comes 2 living powerin us. In lying as in steal- 
ing, a beginning is made in a little thing, and then 
come bolder advances, until an extreme is 
reached: one lie is told to conceal another, in- 
stead of forgiveness being sought, and then comes 
shameless, impudent untruth. Is comes from the 
devil and leads to him; it is the devil’s own vice 
(John viii. 44). The Scripture forbids it uncon- 
ditionally, especially the Lord Himself (Matth. 
xii. 36, 87); it does not approve of the untruths 
of the Hebrew midwives, of Michal, Jonathan, 
ete., only narrating them as facts. Although ly- 
ing mainly injures fellowship, yet it is not to be 
so connected therewith as to be considered al- 
lowable where no fellowship exists; nor is it to 
be so contra-distinguished from love, that a lie is 
not to be regarded as such, where the latter is 
active, even though the untruth is spoken with 
an intention of deceiving. The former principle 
applies to robbers, murderers and thieves; the 
latter to children, lunatics, drunkards and pas- 
sionate people. In the first case it is not allow- 
able like stratagem in war.r in peril of life, and 
in the other truth should not become poison or 
poniard.* Over against the sophistry: verbal 
truth should not stand against hearty love, the 
rigoristic principle, which allows no lie in an 
emergency, is justified. It is better inconsist- 
eutly to deny in books and in the pulpit the right 
of untruth, and in life and in the household to 
practise it, than at the expense of truth to serve 
a false one. To speak an untruth on account of 
a neighbor’s necessity out of love for him is still 
a lie; personal need, personal interest does not 
first give it this character; the necessity of a 
neighbor gives no justification to a lie in a case 
of emergency. 

2. Anger, which, in‘God, is the energy of holy 
love against sin and corruption disturbing and 
perverting moral order, is justified in the Scrip- 
tures. Affirmed of God more than three hundred 
times, it cannot be wrong of itself in man who is 
created after the image of God; itis rather a 





* [Lies to children are fearfully common. Surely the mo- 
tive (“for we are members one of another”) in this case has 
unusual force. To say that such lies are necessary, is to say 
that it is necessary to blacken a child’s heart. In the liveli- 
ness of childish imagination they are great romancers them- 
selves, but at the same time sensitive to an untruth told 
them. How can they have faith in God, when those who 
stand for the time being in the place of God prove unworthy 
of belief? What they cannot understand should be declared 
incomprehensible to them, not misstated. What would we 
think of our Heavenly Father, if He dealt otherwise with us? 
—R.] 
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witness and basis of active love in the surround- 
ings of an unholy world. The rigat to be angry 
is admitted and granted, but to be angry rightly 
however. Loveless anger is as incorrect as an- 
gerless love. Without ardent hatred towards 
what is wicked, there can be no lawful anger to- 
wards those who are wicked. It is difficult to 
separate the two; comp. Jude 23; Rev. ii. 6, 15; 
Rom. xii. 9; Ps. xevii. 10; Amos v. 15. The 
Apostle here gives prominence to the pernicious 
element of that anger which becomes a lingering 
grudge, and to the danger of thus falling a prey 
to the devil; it corrupts man inwardly and makes 
him the slave of Satan; the ‘irreconcilable re- 
mains the unreconciled, incurring the wrath and 
judgment of God.” See Paumer, Moral, p. 378. 

3. Property and Theft stand in the closest re- 
lation. ‘The latter attaches not only to the lack 
of the former, but rather to its acquisition, pre- 
servation and expenditure. A Christian should 
have more than he requires for himself; there 
should be a surplus for others, even though he 
be a day-laborer. ‘The opposite of thievishness 
is Industry, which leads to opulence; with this 
many continued and varied exercises of Christian 
virtue stand connected, and Benevolence, per- 
sonal, private benevolence, both secret and open; 
this is required, not the public, municipal cha- 
rity. The emphasis rests on personal benevo- 
lence, which succors and devotes itself to need, 
not on police alms. Honesty should proceed to- 
ward benevolence, and what hampers and weak- 
ens the latter, has the blot of dishonesty upon it. 
Avarice, dissipation, vanity, laziness, negligence, 
debauchery and idleness are theft. See BRauns, 
Die heilig. 10 Gebote, pp. 178-189; PaumeEr, Mo- 
ral, p. 375. 

[The scope of the negative precept (‘steal 
no longer”) may be inferred from the posi- 
tive statement which follows: It forbids idleness 
in general (‘‘labor”) and laziness (‘‘ work- 
ing”), implying also that those who are neither 
idle nor lazy may yet ‘‘steal,” because their 
work is neither ‘with the hands” nor for ‘‘that 
which is good” (speculation, sinecures, sharp 
business habits, etc.). Further all labor, 
however assiduous, proper and honest, which 
does not aim at a surplus to give away is not dis- 
tinctively Christian. Though no one has a right 
to demand from capital (7. e., the accumulated 
surplus of labor), yet here is the responsibility 
of the Christian capitalist. On the other hand, 
the positive principle of honesty here set forth 
bids us labor, that we may have a capital for be- 
nevolence; so that begging, combining to extort, 
or even legislating in favor of idleness, is not in 
accordance with the Apostle’s view. Paul by his 
example (Acts xviii. 3; xx. 84; 2 Thess. iii. 8), 
as wellas by the strongest precepts (Acts xx. 35; 
2 Thess. iii. 10) exalts the dignity of manual la- 
bor. To despise labor is a mark of barbarism, 
involving as a result either the indigence of sa- 
vage freedom or the injustice of not less savage 
slavery. Unless the curse pronounced (Gen. iii. 
19) upon the man be accepted and transformed 
by such acceptance into a blessing, it becomes a 
worse misfortune. As a working man then Paul 
appears equally removed from the capitalist 
hoarding only for self and from those champions 
of labor who talk too much to work and who ask 








the same wages for the ignorant and lazy as be- 
longs of right to skill and industry. Appealing 
to his hands hardened by toil, he says: ‘‘So 
laboring ye ought to support the weak, and to 
remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
He said, It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.”—R. ] 

4. The entire scope of speech is here in ques- 
tion: The essential characteristic of Christian 
speech, well pleasing to God, is ‘‘ good for the 
edifying of the need,” a furthering in accordance 
with the necessity of the case. This applies to 
the preacher and pastor, to the social circle, the 
popular orator, be he democratic or conservative, 
and to the statesman as well. To have regard to 
place, time and auditors, and to regulate both 
matter and manner accordingly: this is the con- 
scientious scrupulousness of the Christian! The 
minister should spare all pious phraseology 
which is not to edification, and not be content 
with showing and proving his Confession of Faith, 
without any regard to the necessities of the oc- 
casion. Magna vis esi in colloquiis piis (BENGEL). 
Much therefore depends on the fitting word; 
comp. Braunn, Die heil. Gebote, p. 205 ff. 

5. General remarks: a. Sin is universal; it at- 
taches not to the heathen only, but to the natural, 
unregenerate man as a ruling power; nor is it to 
be found especially in one class, race or period. 
—b. Sin as a whole is referred to: sin of thought, 
word and deed; here too the coarser or finer 
form, the secret or open manner makes no dif- 
ference.—The Apostle so sketches the substance 
of sin, that at first glance we are shocked, and 
can imagine, it exists only in numerous circles, 
strata and periods, in the heathen or the remark- 
ably degraded ; but if we look more closely, we 
find it everywhere and in all ages, often indeed 
under the gloss of culture and elegant manners. 
The appearance of sin is in the extremities, but 
its seat is in the very noblest organs, from 
which it extends through the whole body of our 
race, without He helps who is the Head of His 
Church. 

6. The motives presented are: God’s mercy in 
Christ over us, the precious gift of the Holy 
Ghost in us, the thought of the day of decision 
before us. God’s own aim is what is morally 
good; to injure this is to injure Him, to obstruct, 
disturb and destroy His working for us and in 
us. God’s unchangeableness is not the impossi- 
bility of being affected ; that would be imperfec- 
tion, indolence (Jas, v. 16-18). Our new birth 
may, like the life of one born, be again taken 
away, the sealing of the Holy Ghost be again 
taken fromus. He who does not look at the goal 
not yet attained and still held up, does not pre- 
serve what he has received in his spirit from the 
Spirit ‘of God. We can lose the grace of God, 
can again fall into condemnation without reco- 
very, much as it is denied.* Heb. vi. 4-6. 





* [In the original Dr. Braune adds: “by the Methodists 
and Baptists,” an oversight which is singular enough; it may 
be accounted for by remembering that these two denomina- 
tions are almost the only ones which operate among German 
Protestants as missionaries. The representative of the State 
Church (Dr. Braune is General Superintendent) naturally 
classes them together. On the question whether the possi- 
bility of falling from grace is here taught, see Hxeg. Notes. 
The passage in Hebrews teaches either: no fall ts possible. 
or: the first fall ts fatal, an alternative not usually accepted 
by the advocates of such a possibility. —R.] 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Comp. Doctr. Notes:—On vers. 22-28 (the Epis- 
tle for the 19th Sunday after Trinity) see the pre- 
ceding section.—Virtue helps to cast off vice, 
and the casting off of vice introduces virtue, both 
thus acting reciprocally.—Two classes of men 
sin against the Apostle’s precept respecting sinless 
anger: those who rage and those who can never 
be angry. Sinful anger is a raging storm which 
lays waste a planting of God’s; righteous anger 
is a priest, who slays the sacrifice of righteous- 
ness and casts all care and anxiety from herself 
upon the Lord with a Hosanna. As in the Psalm 
(iv. 5) so here the allusion is to night, to inter- 
course with one’s self, to quiescence about and 
in us; the day of anger should be the day of re- 
conciliation; in prayer before God let all animo- 
sity be still; let not radiant love of God set for 
us, with the sun in the heaven. With anger we 
give a lodgement to the murderer of souls, the 
devil; who does not slay anger, him anger slays. 
Hot temples are the easiest bridges for the devil 
into our hearts.—As room can be given to the 
devil, so is there also a withdrawal of the Holy 
Ghost.—For the commonest virtues we need what 
is highest of all: the kindness of God in 
Christ; without this there is a relapse into the 
heathen vices. 

SrarKE:—Truth is a lovely virtue, a glorious 
ornament, and sparkles brighter than the most 
beautiful diamond. If you have the truth, speak 
the truth from your heart, and walk in the truth, 
then are you certainly a beloved child of God.— 
Anger must not be taken to bed and allowed to 
go to sleep with us, lest it become hatred. Where 
anger takes the upper hand, Christ goes down 
with His gracious light.—The slanderer and 
blasphemer has the devil on his tongue, and 
whoever purposely listens to the slander gets him 
in his ears, and whoever takes delight in it, has 
him in his heart.—There is no dignity, no office, 
in which peculations are not practised by many. 
It is only a pity that they are so bedecked and 
behung with the fine show and appearance and 
well-adorned cloak of right. Not only are the 
rich bound to have compassion on the needy, but 
those who maintain themselves by labor, should 
share with those who cannot work.—See how 
out of the glow of sin one spark after another 
rises up, each greater than the last, until a great 
fire is made out of it. 

The enigmatical, mysterious, unfathomable, 
people, who never let their hearts be seen, do 
not bear this Divine stamp; it is as if they did 
not wish their evil tricks to be betrayed.—The 
Christian should never lay his head unreconciled 
to rest, and he has no rest, if he has injured any 
one, or knows himself to be at enmity with any 
one. Gentle rest belongs only to a heart free 
from passion. Examine thyself, whether any 
one sighs over thee. The Pythagoreans, if they 
had fallen out with each other in words, gave 
each other the hand before sundown, kissed each 
other, and were reconciled.—The aim of labor, 
of earning, should be the weal of others. The 
worth of labor is this, that it furnishes us the 
means of doing good and tasting the sweetness of 
doing good. 








The perceptible alterations of life which must occur 
in the regenerate. 1, In general, in the prevailing 
mind, vers. 22-24. a) An entire laying off of the 
old evil mind, a cessation of the old lust. 6 
Putting on of an entirely new holy mind, of God’s 
likeness, like God to think and will, and daily 
renewed zeal in reaching after the likeness of 
God. 2. Specially, vers. 25-28. Through the 
virtues which the renewed man exhibits: a) 
Purity, chastity. 0) Truthfulness. c) Gentle- 
ness. d) Inoffensiveness. ¢) Honesty and Rec- 
titude. 

The great difference between Christian culture 
and that of the world. 1. In general. a) The 
world’s culture leaves the old humanity un- 
touched, unimproved, only whitewashes it. 0) 
Christian culture ennobles man from the founda- 
tion up, by substituting the Divine mind for sel- 
fishness. 

2. Specially. a. Culture hinders only the 
great outbreaks of vice, Christianity makes the 
heart pure. 6. Culture teaches to shun great 
lies, Christianity makes inwardly true. c. Cul- 
ture makes outwardly refined, Christianity gives 
true gentleness. d. Culture guards against coarse 
injustice, but Christianity makes truly honest, 
even where one is not remarked.—Real improve- 
ment must begin at the bottom of the heart.— 
Would not the world fare better, if all became 
real Christians ?—Christians are new men.—The 
speech of a Christian should always have a moral 
purpose. Paul describes Christian eloquence 
both as to its matter: it speaks what is service- 
able for improvement, awakens good impulses, 
leaves a sting behind it in the hearts of others; 
and as to its manner, which is to be kind, so that 
love is thereby expressed and made perceptible. 
The Christian is no babbler, does not allow him- 
self to become a mountebank or court-fool !—The 
Holy Ghost can be grieved: 1. In Himself, one 
frustrates His work partly in his own heart, and 
partly in others, which especially happens 
through evil speeches. 2, In others, when one 
grieves the pious Christians, who are full of this 
Spirit. Consider, whom you should respect in 
such persons, the Holy Ghost dwelling in them! 
«—The Christian should not be bitter, without on 
this account becoming sweet. Wrath is the full 
outbreak of hate against others. Clamor is a 
token of a hasty, vehement, uncontrolled, rough 
spirit. 

PassavaAnt :—All—liars, because all, sinners, 
for in every sin is falsehood, a denial of the truth, 
a deception upon and against ourselves and be- 
fore God.—Better die than lie! says an old 
Church Father.—In the case of the unconverted 
every sin is a wrong against the holy law; in the 
case of the converted it is at the same time a 
wrong against the Holy Ghost. 

GrrtacH:—The Holy Ghost is estranged by 
empty, vain babbling, but grieved by foul talk. 
—Srinz:—To drive out every sin dwelling in the 
old man, the practice of the opposite virtue must 
be employed.—Either we slay again, or it slays 
us. If a man goes to bed with poison, it creeps 
through all his members during sleep. Anger is 
a murderer. Who would sleep with a murderer? 
To be angry is human, but to cherish it long is 
devilish (Henrico MUELLER). 

[Eapie:—Ver. 26, Anger is not wholly for- 
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bidden; it is an instinctive principle—a species 
of thorny hedge encircling our birthright. But 
in the indulgence of it, men are very apt to sin. 
—‘s When the curfew bell rings, let us then also 
quench all sparks of anger and heat of passion” 
(Twos. Fuitur).—Ver. 27. Give the devil 
“place” but in a point, and he may speedily co- 
ver the whole platform of the soul.—Ver. 29. 
Words so spoken may fall like winged seeds upon® 
a neglected soil. Comp. Prov. xxv. 11.—Ver. 
30. All this perverse insubordination is in utter 
antagonism to the essence and operations of Him 
who is the Spirit of truth, and inspires the love 
of it; who assumed, as a fitting symbol, the form 
_ of a dove, and creates meekness and forbearance ; 
and who, as the Spirit of holiness, leads to the 
appreciation of all that is just in action, noble in 
sentiment, and healthful and edifying in speech. 
—It may be said to a prodigal son—grieve not 
your father lest he cast you off; or grieve not 
your mother lest you break her heart. Which 
of the twain is the stronger appeal ?—Ver. 31. 
“Anger sets the house on fire, and all the spirits 
are busy upon trouble, and intend propulsion, 
defence, displeasure or revenge; it is a short 
madness, and an eternal enemy to discourse, and 
sober counsels, and fair conversation; it is a fe- 
ver in the heart, and a calenture in the head, 
and a fire in the face, and a sword in the hand, 
and a fury all over; and therefore can never 
suffer a man to be in a disposition to pray” (Jz- 
REMY Taytor).—Ver. 82. In the exercise of 
Christian forgiveness his authority was their 
rule, and his example their model. They were 





to obey and also to imitate, nay, their obedience 
consisted in imitation.—R. | 

[Ver. 25. The ground of Christian truthfulness 
and its negative and positive sides.—Vers. 26, 
27. Anger. 1) may be right; 2) is far more 
likely to be wrong; 38) certainly is, if it lasts 
long: 4) becomes worse yet by giving entrance 
to the devil.—Ver. 28. Obedience here would 
stop many a business, and deplete the ranks of 
many a profession, by increasing the number of 
honest laborers; but how much it would do for 
the weal of mankind !—Legislative charity is not 
Christian charity, nor the payment of taxes for 
the support of the poor, an essentially Christian 
virtue.—Ver. 29. The Apostle implies here: 1. 
That corrupt things rise very naturally to the 
lips, but should never be spoken; 2.-That use- 
ful things are rarer.—Much speaking is likely 
to be evil-speaking.—Profitable conversation : 
1. How rare; 2. Little sought for; 38. Selfish- 
ness the cause.—This verse would shut many a 
mouth in prayer-meeting, often enough in the 
pulpit too.—Would that it did, for is it not by 
unedifying words as well as evil ones, that the 
Spirit is grieved ?—Ver. 31. ‘‘Evil speaking,” 
i. é., Slander, is “blasphemy” in Greek; it 
stands last in this catalogue. It always breaks 
the sizth and ninth commands, usually the seventh, 
and is an offence against the third also.—-Ver. 
82. Kindness is well, compassion is better, but 
forgiveness is like God in Christ.—Who forgave 
us? God in Christ; how did He forgive us? in 
Christ; whom did He forgive? us in Christ, 
—R.] 


c. Three points of view for the new walk. 


(Cuap. V. 1-14.) 


1) Look above thyself to follow God! 


(Crap, V. 1, 2.) 


1 


Be ye [Become] therefore followers [or imitators] of God, as dear [beloved] 


2 children; And walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us [also loved you],! and hath 
given himself [gave himself up] for us? an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet- 


smelling savour [savour of sweet smell]. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver, 2.—[The better attested reading is ) was (N.1 A. B., cursives, versions and fathers). 


The Rec. has nmas (N28 D. 


E. F. K. L., most cursives and versions); so Lachmann, Ellicott. See next note.—R.] 
2 Ver. 2.—[B., with some minor authorities, reads buev instead of #4 @v, which is well supported. The connection with 


the last’ clause complicates the critical question however. Tischendorf, Alford and others accept: ¥ uas—dpov ; 
Ellicott and most (Rec.): nuas—nuov. Ifa uniformity in the person of the pronoun is indispensable, then the 1 
ferable, but Braune, with Meyer and others, still more correctly accepts the variation (“ 


Lachmann, 
atter is pre- 
loved you and gave himself for ws), 


which is lectio difficilior, accounts best for the various readings, and in detail is better supported by diplomatic autho- 


rity.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL 


Vers. 1, 2 a. The exhortation. Become 
therefore, yiveo0e ot v.—This connects with 
what precedes (iv. 34): yiveofe dé, marking an 
inference, and at the same time an advance and 
a distinction, so that it is—d.é (iv. 25; ii. 11; 


AND ORITICAL. 


iii. 8), and like dvd rovro (1.15), tobrov yépuv (iii. 
1, 14), indicating a new section, as it does in iv. 
1,17; v.15. Hence these verses are not to be 
joined to chap. iv. (Scuenken [Hoper]* and 





* [Both Evie and Exiicorr seem disposed to regard the 
verses in this light, but ALForp takes them as transitional. 
accepting the view of ody suggested by Srrmr and here up 
held by Braune.—R.] 
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others).—Followers [or imitators] of God, 
puuntat tov Ocov.—Like 1 Cor. iv. 16; xi. 1; 1 
Thess. i. 6; ii.14; Heb. vi. 12; 1 Pet. iii. 13. 
An injunction on the ‘part of the Apostle to the 
churches, believers, to imitate what is good; we 
always find yiveo@a, never elva:, in this connec- 
tion; thus the becoming soismarked. Lurunr, 
_[E. V.], (be), Vulgate (estote) render incorrectly. 
In what sense this enormous requirement is 
intended is clearly indicated by the context: 
condonando et amando ; nam sequitur amati (Bun- 
GEL). [Hence the word “imitators,” though a 
literal rendering, suggests too much, and “ fol- 
lowers”? is sufficiently correct.—R. ] 

As beloved children [dc réxvadyanrnré]. 
—‘Qe, ‘‘as,” denotesthe reality, réxva ayanyra, 
“beloved children,” the relation in which they 
are the objects of the love of God* and through 
Christ His children. Turoporer: viofeciac 
HStOOnTE, Tatépa Tov Oedv dvoudlete, CyAdoaTeE ToL- 
yapovy thy ovyyévecay. Comp. 1 John iv. 12; iv. 
7-11; Matth. v. 48: Luke vi. 36. Liberorum est, 
pairem moribus referre (GROTIUS). 


Ver. 2. And walk in love.—K ai, ‘‘and,” 
is epexegetical, in order to define the point of the 
imitation: wepemarteite év aydry, “walk 
in love,” ‘“‘even as God forgave you” (iv. 32). 
"Ev aya y is God’s characteristic (i. 4,5), our 
aim (iii. 17-19); the former makes the latter 
possible. On repimareiv, see li. 2. 


Ver. 2 6. Closer designation. As Christ also 
loved you [ka90¢ kai dé Xptoroc ny drn- 
oevvpac. See Textual Notes. |—‘‘In Christ” 

iv. 32) is now explained. “As Christ also”’ 
binds the Christian walk to Christ and His work. 
Christ has loved you, in that He became man and 
dwelt among men, served them, being mighty in 
word and deed. [While *‘the Apostle makes no 
distinction between our being the objects of God’s 
love, and our being the objects of the love of 
Christ ” (Hop@x), it is quite as true that «ai, 
also, marks an advance ‘from the love of the Fa- 
ther who gave His Son, to that of the Son, the 
Personal manifestation of that love in our hu- 
manity’”’ (Atrorp). The force of the aorists 
should be preserved.—R.] The dy a@c¢ marks the 
exhortation more strongly than if the reading 
were 7udc, permitting the general predicate 
(7ya4xnoe¥v) to become prominent in its inde- 
pendent validity, over against what follows: 

And gave himself up for us.—K-:ai rapé- 
dakev éavrTdy, over against édwxev (John iii. 
16) denotes two things: the voluntary giving and 
the giving Himself up to suffering, that is, to 
suffering in the general sense, including the spe- 
cial form, death: so has He loved. To this 
brép 7uayv, ‘for us,” also points. [The phrase 
in itself may or may not imply substitution; Ex- 
ticotTr and most think the context points indis- 
putably in this case to the sense: im owr stead.— 
Comp. Romans (v. 6), p. 164; also Galatians (ii. 
20, and Doetr. Notes on iii. 6-14).—R.] The 
figure is taken from a conflict, in which, against 
the enemies thronging over a fallen one, a hero, 
full of noble courage and of love, protectingly 





* (The point suggested by the adjective is obscured in the 
K. ve “dear;” “as children beloved,” they ‘should imitate 


_ God in love, see ver. 2.—R.! 
2 








contends; similar to this is the use of epi, 
which gives prominence to the being encircled by 
foes. This reference is found also in the closer 
definition which follows. 

An offering and a sacrifice, trp0cp0pds 
kat @votav—According to Kurerots (Liturg. 


Abhandlungen, IV. p. 27 ff.) J2)P (corban) is the 


common name for all sacrifices and offerings, 
bloody and unbloody, while TIMID (mincha) is 


principally used of the unbloody (mpoogopa), 
Tai (zebach) for the bloody offerings (@voia). 


Comp. Heb. ix. 9; x. 5, 8, where both words oc- 
cur, and x. 10, 14, 18 with x. 12, 26, where they 
are used promiscuously. Still even there row 
oduarog is added to mpocdopd, so that in accord- 
ance with the context and wsus loguendi this dis- 
tinction is to be maintained, and in the given or- 
der also, because He gave Himself here as a 
tpoogopa, and became in death a 6vcia, the forme” 
being the soul of the @voia Céoa (Stimr).—-[ ALFORD, 
Eapiz, Exxicort, all find in the former term a 
more general reference to the vicarious work of 
Christ, and in the latter a more special reference 
to His death. <‘‘The great prominent idea here 
is the one sacrifice, which the Son of God made 
of Himself in His Redeeming love, in our nature— 
bringing it, in Himself, near to God—offering 
Himself as our representative Head: whether in 
perfect righteousness of life, or in sacrifice, pro- 
perly so called, at His death” (Anrorp).—R. ] 
Accordingly it is not necessary to supply ei¢ Gar- 
aroy in thought (Hartuss [Hoper], ScHENKEL 
and others); the context includes more. 

To God for a savour of sweet smell 
[TO 02.0* ei¢ d0uqgv evwodiac|.—This is 
m7}? MM] M7 (Exod. xxix. 18, LXX.: 16 «v- 
piw ei¢ dounv evwdiac; comp. Lev. i. 9; iii. 16), 
where xvpim in correspondence with the original 
text is placed last. Hence ‘‘to God,” which is 
inserted for the sake of clearness, is not to be 
joined to the verb (Mzyrr). The two substan- 
tives (both derived from 60, dou7 denoting the 
smell in so far as it is inhaled, and edwdia its 
quality, Winer, p. 562, or its effect, pleasure) 
give prominence to the fact that God the Father 
is well-pleased in the self-sacrificing love of the 
Crucified One, in order to strengthen, through 
the reference to this, the exhortation, that we 
too can become well-pleasing to the Father only 
in self-devoting love. Phil. iv. 18; Rom. xii. 1, 
23) 2 Cor, i. 15. ‘ 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The principle and impulse of the Christian 
walk is love—love as it actually exists in God, 
who is Love in His character (1 John iy. 8), and 
as it has been felt and enjoyed by us who are 
beloved (ayamyro/), so that we can give more and 
more what we have received and ever receive 
again. Now in Christ this love has become our 
portion, hence it is forgiving, reconciling, peace- 











* [ALFoRD, Exuicotr and others prefer to connect To Oca 
as dat. commodi, This alters the sense very little, and is fa- 
vored by the position of the words, though the Old Testament 
allusion strongly sustains the view of Braune, which is 
accepted by many commentators. The connection with the 


yerb is out of the question.—R.] 
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making; to show this in their walk is here re- 
quired of Christians. 

2. God is the original, Christ the express 
image of the Father, and the ensample of His 
people, the Christian the likeness and copy. As 
the imitation of God cannot be absolute, but is to 
be limited to loving, to forgiving love, so the imi- 
tation of Christ cannot be directed toward expia- 
tory sufferings, but only to self-sacrificing love 
for our fellows, well-pleasing to God. 

3. As we are able to walk in love only as be- 
loved of God and as vouchsafed sonship with 
Him, so we can only, when reconciled to God 
through Christ, follow Him in filial and hence in 
fraternal devotion; in His grace we first can 
walk as well-pleasing to Him. The error of the 
Socinians and the Rationalists who see in Christ 
and His self-sacrifice a mere example and nothing 
more, is great and pernicious. See Hzeg. and 
Doctr. Notes on ii. 16. As the Bible highly es- 
timates the vicarious sufferings of Christ, which 
are taught, not in the trép 7udv, but in the Guoia* 
and the whole Scripture (Matth. xx. 28; 1 Tim. 
ii. 6), so it occurs in the entire life of human so- 
viety: the child lives by the mother’s sacrifice, 





* [apie remarks: “To warrant the application of the term 
‘sacrifice’ to the death of Christ, it must have been something 
more than the natural, fitting, and graceful conclusion of a 
self-denicd life—it must have been a violent and vicarious 
decease and a voluntary presentation.” See his full doctrinal 
note in loco. At the same time ALFoRD is perhaps justified in 
terming the question, as usually discussed, an “irrelevant one 
here.” ‘It is not the death of Christ which is treated of, but 
the whole process of His redeeming love. His death lies in 
the background as one, and the chief, of the acknowledged 
facts of that process: but it does not give the character to 
what is predicated of Him.” This exegetical view does not 
however favor any theory of the death of Christ which denies 
its vicarious, propitiatory character as an atoning sacrifice. 





and he for whom no one suffers is miserable. Sa 
we too should live for others and suffer in their 
stead; though we cannot make atonement, we 
can still live and love self-sacrificingly in the 
strength imparted to us. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Comp. the foregoing Doctr. Notes and Hom. 
Notes at the close of v. 6-14. 

StarKeE:—Wilt thou become like God hereaf- 
ter, and see Him as He is, then must thou in this 
life be holy, even as He is holy.—No one can 
rightly boast himself of sonship with God, who 
does not imitate Him.—Christ’s example is the 
proper mirror in which to see the true and natu- 
ral form of love. 

Rizcrer:—The moral instruction of the Apos- 
tles is everywhere deduced from the marrow of 
the gospel, nor can it be put in practice by any 
one who does not stand in this gospel of peace. 
It is the character of love, to imitate as it may 
the Beloved. 

Hrvusner:—This is a powerful precept: who 
can satisfy its demands? We cannot become 
like Him, but we can strive to follow Him in ho- 
liness and love. Imitating Christ and God is the 
same thing.—Christ is and remains the original, 
but we should be copies, the more faithful, the 
better. 

Srier:—The Father gives His children but 
one command: Love! 

Guriacu :—The thank-offering Christ brought 
for us, that we too might now offer ourselves to 
God; the sin-offering, that we need not suffer the 
same punishment. 


2) Look into thyself and think of purity. 
(Cuar, v. 3-5.) 


3 


But fornication, and all uncleanness, or covetousness, let it not be once [even] 


4 named among you, as becometh saints; Neither’ filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor 
5 [or] jesting, [things] which’ are not convenient: but rather giving of thanks. For 
this ye know [of this ye are sure,’ knowing] that no whoremonger, nor unclean 
person, nor covetous man, who’ is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the kingdom 


of Christ and of [omit of] God. 


TEXTUAL AND 


1 Ver. 4.—|The best established reading as respects the particles is (Rec.): 
1 bas 7 instead of the second cat, while 7 is found three 


fives and versions). 
Braune), and in others Kai throughout.—R. ] 
, ? Ver.4.—[§. A. B., 3 cursives have: @ 
kvnkKovTa (Rec, 


ovK aviKer (accepted by Lachmann, 
D. F. K. L., Meyer, Ellicott, Braune and most). 


GRAMMATICAL. 


Kai—kai—y (so N2B. D2 kK. L., most con 
times in A. D.! ¥., fathers (Lachmann, Meyer, 


b n, Alford. and others) instead of 74 ovd« 
The latter is well supported and lectio adifficitior, but 


neither external nor internal grounds are altogether decisive.—R. 
8 Ver. 5.—-[The Rec. has éoze on the authority of D2 K. L., but &. A. B. D, F. G., 30 cursives, good yersions support io re, 


which is accepted by nearly all recent editors. 
4 Ver. 5.—[The reading 6 is found in &. B., accepted by 
support. In F. G, the neuter occurs with eidwAoAatpeia,, 
5 Ver. 5. B. and most: Xpugrtod Kai Oecond. 
The first is not only better supported, but lectto dificilior. 
tion implied in the omission of the article before 6 ¢0 0.—R. 


The emendation above conforms to the correct reading.—R. 

Lachmann and Alford. The Ree. has 6, which has more uncial 
which helps to account for the change to the neuter.—R, | 

We find also @cod nai Xptorod, Xprarod Geod, and simply Xproroo. 
ae second of should be omitted to indicate the close connec- 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The exhortation; vers. 8, 4. 

Ver. 38. But fornication, and all unclean- 
ness, or covetousness [ropveia dé kai 
maca akabapoia } TAC ove Fial.—“But,” 
6 é, indicates the transition to another part of the 
exhortation (Meyer). Ilopyveéa cannot here, 
where Christians are addressed, be taken in the 
heathen sense; the Scriptural meaning (in both 
Old and New Testament) is the prominent one. 
Hence it refers not to the coarsest exhibition, 
but to what is within, to the heart. It comes 
first as something general and comprehensive ; 
applying to act, word, disposition, as indeed the 
context combines temper and walk in one, to 
men among themselves and in relation to God. 
“And all uncleanness” gives prominence to 
one particular side of this, pointing to every 
form and modeof thesame. ‘‘Or covetousness”’ 
marks the other side, which is to be clearly dis- 
tinguished, hence the disjunctive 7*, ‘‘or,”’ which 
indicates that mrdoa, ‘all,’ belongs here also. 
The former refers to impure, unchaste, ungodly, 
dalliance and contact, solitary uncleanness; 
the latter to greedy lusting, from a distance and 
ungratified. This accords with iv. 19, where 
both substantives are found. 

Let it not be even named among you, 
pndé dvopaséobe év bpiv.—Comp. ver. 12; 
Ps. xvi. 4. Such a thing should not even be 
taken up in speech, much less be done. “Ev 
bpmiviv péow budv. The prohibition is of 
course to be limited: sine necessitate (BENGEL). 
It is incorrect to explain: Such a thing should 
not be told of them, as 1 Cor. v. 1 (Grortus, 
BENGEL). 

As becometh saints.—K«06¢, as in ver. 
2; with rpémee dytorc, we should compare 
aioe (iv. 17) and docéry¢ (iv. 24), with which the 
introduction of such things into the speech is 
irreconcilable. [‘«Were the Apostle to say, Let 
despondency be banished, he might add, as be- 
cometh believers, or, Let enmity be suppressed, 
he might subjoin, as becometh the brethren; but 
he pointedly says in this place, ‘‘as becometh 
saints” (Eapre).—R. ] 


Ver. 4. Neither filthiness, cic yp6T7¢.— 
This evidently includes more than aicxpodoyia 
(Col. iii. 8). Although the antithesis (ed yapio- 
tia) points to shameful words (Luruer), neither 
the context, which places aicypéry¢ beside pupo- 
doyia nor the word itself require an exclusive 
reference to speech. Still less is it to be limited 
to lewd talk. Buneut refers it also to gestus, etc. 

Wor foolish talking, «a? poporoyia— 
[ Lextual Note }. Should 7 be accepted here, we 
should substitute orfor nor, asis done in the case of 
the next substantive.—R.] According to the New 
Testament conception of pwpdc, ‘ fool” (Matt. v. 
22: Ps. xiv. 1; liii. 2), this means godless dis- 





*#[“The 7 is not explanatory, but has its full disjunctive 
force, serving to distinguish mAcovegia from more special 
sins of the flesh” (ELLICOTT). On the last noun see iv. 19. 
“Tt is greed, avarice, unconquerable love of appropriation, 
morbid lust of acquisition, carrying 1 itself a violation 
of almost every precept of the Decalogue (Eapiz). This 
eT aa notion must not be overridden by the connection 


with sensual sins.—R.] 


J course; it is not merely stuliiloquium, insipid 
talk, silly babbling (Carvin, [Hopar] Mrynr, 
ScHENKEL). Luruer hits the meaning with: 
Narrentheidinge, buffoonery, which denotes what 
is high-flown, pompous, in loose discourse. See 
JunTtine: Bibl. Worterbuch, p. 189. [TRencu, 
Syn. 3 xxxiv.: ‘‘The talk of fools, which is folly 
and sin together.” —R. ] 

Or jesting, 7 eitpazedia (from ed and 
tpéx@) means strictly wrbanitas, a habit of culti- 
vated people, not without adroitness and not 
without frivolity. LurHer: jest. Buneun aptly 
says: subtihor ingenio nititur; this refers to the 
form, the previous term to the purport. The 
Vulgateis incorrect: scurrilitas. [Comp. TRENCH, 
@ xxxiv. on this word. He refers to ‘‘the prof- 
ligate old man” of the Miles gloriosus (PLau- 
Tus), who is exactly the evrpdmedoc, and 
remarkably enough an Ephesian, boasting as 
though such wit were an Ephesian birthright. 
See also Barrow’s famous sermon on wit from 
this text (Vol. 1, Serm. xiy.), an extract from 
which is given by Eaprs in loco.—R.. | 

Things which are not convenient, 74 
ovK dvg#Kkovra.—tThis gives prominence to the 
wider range, beyond the lewdness and the coarser 
forms. In spite of wu xafjxovra (Rom. i. 28) we 
found ot« here, because the negation has 
coalesced with the word in one conception. See 
Winer, p. 452.% As a predicate we must borrow 
an dbsint (BENGEL) from jp) ovouatécbo. [This 
phrase is not to be limited to the last of the 
three substantives, but is ‘‘in apposition to the 
last two words, to both of which evyapiotia, as 
denoting oral expression yet implying inward 
feeling, forms a clear contrast.’’—R.. ] 

But rather giving of thanks, waAdAov dé 
ev xaptoria—arhcet, as Bencen aptly sup- 
plies out of the preceding context, remarking: 
lingue abusus opponitur sanctus et tamen letus usus, 
vers. 18, 19. Non conveniunt abusus et usus evTpa- 
myria et evyaptoria, concinna paronomasia; illa 
turbat animam (et quidem subtilis aliquando jocus et 
lepus tenerum gratis sensum ledit) hee exhilirat.* 





As “beloved children” they have ever again to- 


thank God. The reference is not to grace of 
discourse (Jnromr, Canvin, and others, Stimr 
includes this with the other), nor to pudicitia 
(Hernstus). 


Ver. 5. Special motive. For this ye are sure, 
knowing [rovro ydplote yivookortec]. 
—‘ For” adds a ground, in order to strengthen 
the exhortation as a consequence therefrom. 
Accordingly gore [Lote] yevookovrecis to 
be taken as an indicative [Mryer, Havin, ALrorD 
and others], not as imperative ( Vulgate, Luvern, 
Bence and others). e participle indicates 
the mode of knowing as of their own perception 
(Meyer), insight. Tovro, “ this,” placed in 


advance, points to what is stated afterwards, 

* [Meyer and Evuicotr supply yuvécOw ev vutv; EAPip 
suggests that dvouagécOw still guides the construction: 
“Rather let thanksgiving be named—let there be vocal expres- 
sion to your grateful emotions.” Srier and Aurorp follow 
BENGEL.—* There is a play perhaps on the similar sound of 
evtparedia and ¢€ vxXaptortia, which may account for the 
latter not finding so complete a justification in the sense ag 
we might expect: the connection being apparently, ‘your 
true cheerfulness and play of fancy will be found, not in 
puffoonery, but in the joy of a heart overflowing with @ 
sense of God’s mercies.’”»—ALFoRD.—R.] 
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the import of which cannot »be unknown to 
Christians. Winer (p. 333) is therefore in- 
correct: What is said in vers. 3, 4, ye know, 
since ye perceive, that, etc. [This reference of 
rovro to what follows is doubtful to say the 
least. It seems quite correct to refer it, as the 
object of lore, to what precedes, yevdoKkovre¢ 
being joined with 67. Braune takes no notice 
of the correct reading, an inadvertence which 
probably modifies his opinion of the construc- 
tion. The combination of finite verb and parti- 
ciple is not to be explained as Hebraistic, since 
the verbs are different.—R. ] 

That no whoremonger, nor unclean per- 
son, nor covetous man.—The concrete terms 
(wépvoc, akadlaptoc, mAeovéxrtye), here 
occurring instead of the abstract ones men- 
tioned in ver. 8, must be taken in the same 
sense. [The literal sense is: “that every forni- 
cator or (7 individualizes here) unclean man, or 
covetous man, who is an idolater, hath not in- 
heritance.” The negation is transferred to the 
subject according to English usage.—R. ] 

Who is an idolater, 6¢ éoTriv eid akora- 
Tp7¢.—This relative clause not only character- 
izes, but also gives a reason for the fact to be 
stated. On this account and because ‘‘who” is 
limited to the last term altogether without war- 
rant, the clause is to be applied to ‘every 
whoremonger, unclean person, covetous man.” 
It is not the covetous man alone who is an idol- 
ater, having this worid’s goods as his god (Matt. 
vi. 24; 1 Tim. vi. 10); Paul holds “belly” and 
“glory” also as ‘‘god”’ for the enemies of the 
cross (Phil. iii. 19). The proof lacks aptness, 
if that be not attributed to the first two, which 
is predicated of the third, who is not an idolater 
more especially than the former. The clause is 
incorrectly referred to the ‘‘covetous man”’ 
alone (Meyer, ScusnkeL, Bunex); Col. iii. 5 
does not prove this, still less can it be said that 
Paul’s self-denial, which unselfishly offered up 
all, led him to affirm this of covetousness alone, 
since he was just as free from lust and unclean- 
ness. [In this wide reference of the relative 
clause Braune is sustained by Haruuss, STIeR 
and others, but the more limited view is that of 
Hanis, Honan, Atrorp, ExLicotr and most. It 
is more natural and obvious, since all that can 
be urged in favor of the other view but proves 
that the reference may be thus wide, not that it 
is. And covetousness 7s more specially idolatry, 
the other sing are but more subtle forms of this. 
If 6 be accepted as the correct reading, then the 
reference is necessarily confined to the last word. 
See ALrorD i loco.—R. } 

Hath any inheritance, ot « éyeu KAnpo- 
vouiav.—See i. 11. It is notov KAypovouh- 
govorv, “shall not inherit’? (Gal. y. 21; 1 Cor. 
vi. 9, 10), nor KAypovoujoat ob divavra (1 Cor. 
xv. 50). It is the fact respecting the status; 
permanent, prevalent sin excludes from the 
kingdom of God, effects the repelling of the 
arrhabo, the Holy Ghost ( 13, 14); “hath an 
inheritance” is not—Zinherits the kingdom, 
since the former marks the heirship, the latter 
the entrance of the heir. To accept a certain 
future relation viewed as present, will not suf- 
fice (BunaeL). [See Winur, p. 249. ‘Has no 
inheritance,” can have none, this being a law of 
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God’s moral government of the world (Eapix, 
Exuicorr), an eternal verity of that kingdom 
(ALForD).—R. ] 

In the kingdom of Christ and God, és 
Th Baoctaeia Xptotov kai Ceot.—Baci- 
Aeia means the kingdom, where God in Christ 
is the Ruler, and His people belong to Him, and 
hence to be distinguished from éxxAjcia, to which 
the fornicator and such characters belong, with- 
out having part in the former. (See Doctr. 
Note 5.) Bunext is excellent: articulus simplex, 
summam unitatem indicans. The expression here 
depends on the fact that Christ’s and God’s 
kingdom is one (ver. 12), that Christ’s kingdom 
is also God’s kingdom; though this first appears 
at the end in glory (Rev. ix. 15), the develop- 
ment advancing through the Church. Accord- 
ingly it is incorrect to explain it as meaning the 
kingdom of Christ, who is also God (Haruss) 
[Hopes and many others] though Christ is 
termed God (Rom. ix. 5), or can be thus termed 
[against Meyer]. 

[Atrorp: ‘No distinction is to be made, 
Xptorot cai Geo being in the closest union. 
Nor is any specification needed that the kingdom 
of Christ is also the kingdom of God, as would 
be made with the second article. This follows 
as a matter of course: and thus the words bear 
no legitimate rendering, except on the substratum 
of our Lord’s Divinity. But on the other hand 
we cannot safely say here that the same Person 
is intended by Xpcorov kai @cov, merely on ac- 
count of the omission of the article. For 1) any 
introduction of such a predication regarding 
Christ would here be manifestly out of place, 
not belonging to the context: 2) @edc is so fre- 
quently and unaccountably anarthrous, that it is 
not safe to ground any such inference from its 
use here.” So Eapin, Exticorr and many 
others. The inferential proof of the Divinity 
of Christ thus afforded is well-nigh as strong as, 
certainly more defensible than, that resulting 
from the other view.—R. | 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The life of the Christian, like Christian 
ethics, must pursue sin in its coarsest forms 
and manifestations even into its most secret, 
refined propensities; it depends upon the sub- 
stance; this is to be rejected in every form. 
Christian culture has a sharp eye and delicate 
perception for evil under its elegant appearance, 
and a powerful will and apt word for the refusal 
and overcoming of the same: it can have no 
pleasure in elegant forms under which wicked- 
ness conceals itself. 

2. What was of validity in the morals of the 
Persians (Hrroporus I., 188): dooa dé o¢u moréew 
obn éFeote Taita obdé Aéyewv éeors, every Christian 
must accept as valid to this extent, that he 
says: What is more becoming to do or say, that 
thou shouldst not even think. A word often in- 
cludes more evil in itself than an act, and a 
thought than a word; even if the evil thought 
be less mischievous than the act, because it is 
only a thought not an act. The sinful act of the 
non-christian is at all events as a rule less wicked 
than the Christian sinful word or temper; as the 
same is true of a neglected Christian child, over 
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against one carefully trained, or of the same 
man, as different now and formerly, or on festi- 
val or fast day with its elevation and in the press 
of labor and the throng of the world. 

8. The Christian’s position is dignity, which 
preserves the worthiness of the person in a pure 
life no less than in pure doctrine with tender 
conscientiousness. 

4. Every sin stands connected with idolatry : 
it remains the same, whether thou makest a god 
of the goods of this world in covetousness, or of 
the lust of this world in pursuit of pleasure, or 
of thine own Ego in pride. Paul terms covet- 
ousness not the (7) but @ root (pia) of all evil (1 
Tim. iv. 10). The same is true of the lust of the 
flesh and the pride of life (1 John ii. 16). 

[Hopvax is however perfectly correct in say- 
ing: ‘The analogy between this supreme love 
of riches, this service of mammon and idolatry, 
is more obvious and more distinctly recognized 
in Scripture than between idolatry and any other 
of the sins mentioned. It is well that this 
should be understood, that men should know 
that the most common of all sins is the most 
heinous in the sight of God; for idolatry, which 
consists in putting the creature in the place of 
God, is everywhere in His word denounced as 
the greatest of all sins in His sight. The fact 
that it is compatible with outward decorum, and 
with the respect of men, does not alter its na- 
ture. It is the permanent and controlling prin- 
ciple of an irreligious heart and life, turning the 
soul away from God. There is no cure for this 
destructive love of money, but using it for other 
than selfish purposes. Riches, therefore, must 
ruin their possessor, unless he employs them 
for the good of others and for the glory of God.” 
—R. 

5. Jone kingdom of Christ and of God is not 
precisely the church. The former marks the 
authority, the latter the people; that refers to the 
power, which orders, manages, governs, this to 
the grace which chooses, attracts, trains, guides 
and endows; the former has to do with powers, 
which are applied and with laws which are estab- 
lished and administered. Both however have 
one end: God’s glory and the creature’s salva- 
tion. The kingdom of God and Christ is wider 
and narrower than the church. It stretches itself 
over the time antecedent to the church, which 
should become the kingdom of God, and em- 
braces all, who obey and permit themselves to 
be drawn by the will of the Ruler, God in 
Christ, so far as the same is known, in His laws 
given to His creatures in nature from the very 
creation, in their conscience and in the order 
about and above them. All moral natures of 
every kind, childlike, truth-seeking souls belong- 
ing thereto (Matt. viii. 12; Mark xii. 34; John 
xviii. 86, 87). To this belong all historical lead- 
ings of nations, all guidance to individuals, all 
the effects of power and wisdom, which prepare 
the way for the church. The kingdom is God’s 
as well as Christ’s (Matt. xiii. 41; John xviii. 
36 f.). As before the church and for the church 
the kingdom is more extended. But at the same 
time it becomes less extended within the church. 
There it applies to those called as the people of 
God, to those who obey the call; those who re- 
sist, who are iudifferent, who hold only exter- 





nally to the church, even though they hold in 
high regard a moral life, as is done without the 
church as well, who undervalue or despise the 
faith of the Scriptures or the church, or rely on 
the latter and neglect the former,—all withdraw 
themselves from the “kingdom” within the 
church. The word is to be taken in this latter 
sense here (ver. 5). At the end of the world 
both come together: since that will be the ful- 
ness of time, when the Son of man shall appear 
in glory. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Comp. Doctr. Notes. 

From the wanderings of the flesh in the in- 
subordination of its appetites and of society 
in loose talk, we should take occasion, not to 
run away and forsake the world, but to guard 
ourselves and so to strive in ourselves, that 
God’s pardoning love is not in vain, and sanc- 
tification is not disturbed. Neither happiness, 
nor pleasure, nor property is the aim and task 
of life, but the formation of the character, of 
that stamp with His image received in creation 
and renewed in redemption. To be covetous in 
what is noblest, to be impure in what is most 
exalted, to be disorderly in what is spiritual 
and heavenly is an abomination of abominations. 
Such a condition excludes from God and God’s, 
kingdom, in the Church, its service and govern- 
ment. Take heed to that, teacher and preacher. 
Be mindful-of it alwaysin prayer and public 
service. 

Starxe:—In Christianity exact bounds are 
placed upon our words, far more so than is done 
by mere reason; Matt, xii. 36. Hear this, ye 
buffoons! ye-cannot boast yourselves of Chris- 
tianity.—You betray by this too well the bottom 
of your yet unsanctified hearts.—Could we find 
a register of those whom God asa just Judge 
will exclude from heaven, the first place as arule 
would be given to those who break the Seventh 
Commandment. 

Rieger :—The world often gives its unclean- 
ness the name of love-affairs; but the word love 
in the Scriptures is far too good to be applied to 
any such things. 

Hevusyer:—No man has such a horror of all 
sins of the flesh as the Christian; his destiny, 
his fellowship, his Exemplar, his future inherit- 
ance, all require him to be pure.—Paul describes 
the Christian’s propriety in speech, distinguishing 
three kinds of obnoxious talk: 1. Such as offends 
and injures the sense of virtue, that is, impure, 
indecent, shameless talking; 2. Such as opposes 
the reason and offends the sense of truth, that 
is, foolish, silly, senseless, insipid talking; 3- 
Such as hinders religious earnestness, designed 
only to raise a laugh.—Every prevailing sin re- 
moves us from God. The covetous commit idol- 
atry with their money, the lustful with their 
flesh. If then it be asked which is more com- 
patible with religion, a disposition to lust or 
avarice, the latter seems less reconcilable. The 
covetous man imagines, because he perhaps 
restrains himself from many vices, that he is 
better, and covetousness as something relative is 
more difficult to recognize.—The kingdom of 
Christ is the medium and condition of the king 
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dom of God; through Christ the kingdom of God 
becomes predominant. The kingdom of Christ, 
in so far as it is an external institution, yields 
to the kingdom of God. 

Passavanrt:—The Greeks loved a fine joke, 
seasoned and adorned with wit and grace. But 
under the jest and its elegant dress, an impure 
and low sense was often concealed.—Look, wit 
is a dangerous gift, and to give it play brings dis- 
comfort and pain. 

Srisr:—The worst in front, the obscenities, 
double entendres; there are also obscenities of 
mammon, nastinesses arising from pride and 





worldliness, for which the Holy Ghost has the 
same aversion in His saints. 

[Eapre :—Into Christ’s kingdom the fornica- 
tor and sensualist cannot come; for, unsancti- 
fied and unprepared, they are not susceptible of 
its spiritual enjoyments, and are filled with 
antipathy to its unfleshly occupations; and 
specially into God’s kingdom ‘the covetous 
man, who is an idolater,” cannot come, for that 
God is not his God, and disowning the God of 
the kingdom, he is self-excluded. As his trea- 
sure is not there, so neither there could his heart 
find satisfaction and repose.—R. ] 


3) Look about thyself and be in¢apendent and benevolent! 


“(Cuap. V. 6-14.) 


6 


Let no man [no one] deceive you with vain [empty] words: for because of these 
7 things cometh the wrath of God upon the children [sons] of disobedience. 
8 not ye [Become not] therefore partakers' with them. 


Be 
For ye were sometime [once 


ye were] darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord: walk as children of light; 


9 (For the fruit of the Spirit [light]? 


ds in all goodness and righteousness and 


10, 11 truth;) Proving what is acceptable unto [well-pleasing to] the Lord. And 
have no fellowship* with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather [even] re- 


12 prove them. 


For it is a shame even to speak of those things which are done of 


them in secret [For the things done in secret by them it is a shame even to speak 
13 of].* But all things that are [being] reproved are made manifest by the light: for 
whatsoever doth make manifest [everything which is made manifest]’ is light. 
14 Wherefore he saith, Awake [or Up!]® thou that [who] sleepest, and arise from the 


dead, and Christ shall give thee light. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL 


1 Ver. 7.—[Here as so frequently in compounds with ovv in Paul’s Epistles, cv» métoxoc is better supported than 
the usual and more euphonic cup wéroxor (Zeec.). The former is found in %, A. B.1D1¥F.G., accepted by Tischendorf, Alford, 


Ellicott and many recent editors.—R. ] 


2 Ver. 9.—{The reading of the Rec.: mvevmatos, is supported by D.3 K. L., most cursives and some fathers, but is now 
generally rejected as a gloss from Gal. v. 22,¢76s being sustained by §. A. B. D1 F., good cursives, Syriac and other ver- 
sions, Latin fathers.—The parenthesis is to be retained, see Hxeg. Notes.—R.]| 

8 Ver. 1l.—luvveorvwetrte (N, A. B1 D1 F. G. L., Tischendorf, Ellicott).—R.] 

£ Ver. 12,—The E. V. has unnecessarily transposed the order in this verse. A literal rendering would be: “Yor the things 
which in secret come to pass by them it is shameful to speak of.”—R. ] 


5 Ver, 13.—[These alterations are required by the views expressed in the Exeg. Notes, and may be accepted as indicating 


in general the opinions of recent commentators.—R. 


6 Ver. 14.—The Ree. reads éyerp a+ (Lachmann), which has no uncial support. "Ey eupe is accepted by nearly all re- 
cent editors and commentators, since it occurs in §, A. B. D. F. K. L., and other authorities.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 6. The transition. Let no one deceive 
you with empty words, pydcic ipasc 
anratatw Kéevotg Adyotc.—The precept: 
“let no one deceive you,” is entirely general, 
but limited by the context to social intercourse ; 
there being nothing to indicate a further exten- 
sion. Hence “‘no one” is to be applied to.mem- 
bers of the Church and the non-christians who 
are, or come, near them; ‘ deceive” including 
unintentional as well as intentional leading 
astray. Accordingly the reference is not, as in 
Col. ii. 8, to philosophers and Jewish errorists 
(Grotius), nor merely to frivolous Christians 
(OusnAusEN), or to those heathen who had re- 
mained unbelieving (Muyer). The loquacious 





persons spoken of are false teachers with ‘“‘empty 
words,” This phrase means discourse wanting 
in truth, life and spirit; hoc genus est, species tres 
ver. 4. (BrENGEL). [ALrorp: ‘‘Empty—not 
containing the kernel of truth, of which words 
are but the shell—words with no underlying 
facts.’—R.] Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 88. Bunuin- 
GER: Hrant apud Ephesios homines corrupti, wt 
hodie apud nos plurimi sunt, qui hee salutaria Dei 
precepta cachinno excipientes obstrepunt : humanum 
esse, quod faciunt amatores, utile, quod feneratores, 
facetum, quod jaculatores, et idcirco Deum non 
usque adeo graviter animadvertere in istius modi lap- 
sus.* STrER is not altogether incorrect in find- 


* (“The Apostle generally condemns all apologists for vice, 
whoever they might be. They would of course be most com- 
monly found among the heathen, and to them the passage 
most naturally points. The palliation or tacit toleration of 
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ing an ironical opposition in: amrardév xevoic, ex- 
horting thus: let them speak only in vain (1 Cor. 
xv. 14, 58). 

For because of these things, 6:4 ravra 
y@p, introduces a reason; ‘because of these 
things” pointing beyond the genus (empty 
word’’) to the species (ver. 4), just as in the 
parallel passage, Col. iii. 6 (d”’ @). [The context 
is decisive against the reference either to the 
ardty of the ‘empty words,” or to this and the 
sins mentioned in ver. 4. See Exurcorr and 
Arorp.—R.]—Cometh, ép yerav, marks the 
fact as present, like ‘hath not” (ver. 5); it is 
neither—venire solet (ERAsMUS), nor a general 
asseveration without any temporal qualification 
(Harugss), nor does it point to the future 
(Mnyer, Scuenket, Burek); the punishment 
has already begun. See Rom. i. 18. 

The wrath of God, 7 dpy7 rot Je0t.— 
This also is not to be considered as quiescent 
until the final Judgment. It already comes both 
externally and internally as correction and pun- 
ishment, upon the sons of disobedience, 
Ext Tove viove THO ameELOEiag (ii. 2).— 
This designates more strongly than ae:eic those 
who still or again oppose God and His word 
within the Church. [*The active and practical 
side of the are4av (John iii. 86) is here brought 
out. The word is a valuable middle term between 
unbelief and disobedience, implying their iden- 
tity in a manner full of the highest instruction” 
(Atrorp).—R. ] 


Warning against association with wicked men; 
vers. 7-10. ; 

Ver. 7. Become not therefore, n7) oi» 
yiveobe.—Od», “therefore,” marks the spe- 
cializing of the warning and that it rests on ‘‘the 
wrath of God upon the children of disobedience” 
as its basis, while yiveo@e, ‘‘ become,” indi- 
cates that this state of things is not yet present, 
and at the same time the danger of its entrance 
and its quiet, unnoticed and unregarded devel- 
opment.* Vulgate: Nolite efict! Bruneau: Ne 
ira super vos veniat ! 

Partakers with them, ovypméroyoct .at- 
7 Gv, 1. e. with the sons of disobedience. It is 
inappropriate to refer aiv76v to vices (SCHEN- 
KEL), and to understand ovvpéroyoe (iii. 6) 
of the portion of the wicked (Koppz, Srimr, 
who includes this also). The reference to the 
punishment is the foundation of the warning 
against companionship with them. 


Ver. 8 presents a new reason, taken from their 
experience of grace, their grasp on the Lord and 





vice, especially sensuality, was one of the most fearful and 
repulsive features of heathenism; see specifically Tholuck, 
Influence of heathenism, Part iv. 2.”—E.iicorr. Comp. the 
citation from Whitby and Gauthey in Eapre. The “vain 
words” were publicly spoken then, now they come in more 
concealed form, but the same lies are uttered still on the 
sanie subject and with like result, immediate and ultimate. 
* rhe force of yiveor0e is not to be explained away. AL- 
FoRD indeed strongly objects to it here as unnecessary and 
unsuitable, but he seems to entertain a prejudice against it. 
A German from his familiarity with the distinction between 
Sein and Werden inhis own language is usually delicate in 
his perception of the same distinction in other languages.— 
R 


: [See Textual Note } for the authority in favor of thus 
spelling the word.—R.] 
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their task: For once ye were,* 7re yép 
move!—That is, thanks to God, it is past! 
Hence 77 stands emphatically first; and Lo- 
THER with his wetland [—to the antique “‘some- 
time” of the E. V.] aptly recalls a past condi- 
tion, referring to a new life. — Darkness, 
oké6Toc, abstractum pro concreto, emphasi egregia 
(Benger). [They were not only living or abid- 
ing in it, but themselyes actual and veritable 
darkness (Exiicorr).—R. | 

But now are ye light in the Lord, vi» 
0 ¢6¢ év TO Kvpiw.—tThis, without éorz, is 
quite as emphatic and brief. ‘Light,’ as in 1 
John i. 5; John viii. 12, is a comprehensive 
designation of the Divine life and character, 
both ethical and intellectual in its meaning, in 
contrast with darkness (iv. 18; Acts xxvi. 18; 
Col. i. 12, 18; 1 Pet. ii. 9). These nominatives 
emphasize the being full, permeated by, and are 
stronger than év oxdrec (Rom. ii. 19; 1 Thess. 
y. 4), év dori. [Comp. Ustert, Lehrbegr. ii. 1, 8, 
p. 229, on the terms o@¢ and oxdéroc.—HopcE 
weakens the sense into ‘‘enlightened,” but 
“light”? has here an active sense, which pre- 
pares the way for the subsequent exhortation, 
since they were not only to walk worthy of the 
light but be light to others (ver. 13).—R.] The 
added phrase, év T@ kup, excludes the no- 
tion of having earned the present condition, 
marking the operation of the Lord, in order to 
excite thankfulness for constancy, fear of apos- 
tacy and backsliding, without the ability of 
helping one’s self. 

Walk as children of light, o¢ rékva 
potocy weptmar eit e.—tThe status is marked 
by o¢, “as.” What ye are (‘children of light”’), 
be in deed and truth (“walk”)! TEnergetically 
added, without any conjunction, as growing out ~ 
of what precedes, as its result. 


Ver. 9. For the fruit of the light, 6 yap 
Kkapnro¢ TOV $076¢.—This is introduced as a 
ground (yép). The children of the light are 
referred to the fruit of the light, in order to ex- 
cite them to a corresponding walk. This fruit 
consists in all goodness and righteousness 
and truth [sv wdéoy, ayadootry Kal 
Otkatoovvn Kal GAnbeta].—<<Fruit” is in 
the singular, and yet three terms follow, as in 
Gal. v. 22: “the fruit of the Spirit’’ is followed 
by nine, in order to render prominent its unity 
in contrast with ‘‘the works of the flesh” (ver. 
19 ff.) in their sundered character, their opposi- 
tion to each other. 

Goodness, adya%actvn, the opposite of 
which is kaxia, is distinguished from ypyordrnec, 
which is mentioned in connection with it (Gal. 
y. 22), in this, that it refers to the depth of the 
disposition, ypyaréry¢ more to the character of 
its manifestation; both denoting goodness how- 
ever. Here are designated the character and 
conduct as regards possessions of every kind, 





* [This order seems to bring out the emphasis best. Comp, 
Haruess and Eniicorr in justification of the omission of ney 
here (against RugcKert),—R. j 

} (he absence of the article with ¢w76¢ is regarded by 
ALFORD as significant: “here it is light, as light, which is 
spoken of.” Ex.tcorr however thinks the omission is duc ta 
the principle of correlation: “if the governing noun it 
without the article, the governed will be equally so.”—K.| 
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which one has and knows another to stand in 
need of. , 

Righteousness, d:xkacootvy, the opposite 
of which is ddvxia, respects relations and the 
ordering of the same, claims which can be made, 
and obligations, which should be fulfilled, and is 
just in regard to all these, taking pains that no- 
thing, neither the least nor the most difficult, 
receives detriment. 

Truth, dA40eca, the opposite of which is 
wevdoc, concerns the agreement of what is inter- 
nal and external, of thought and word and deed, 
of goodness and righteousness, so that one is not 
served at the expense of the other, and harmony 
exists. The terms are not to be divided accord- 
ing to the three categories: inwardly, toward 
man, toward God (B-Crusius), or source, out- 
wardly, inwardly (ScHENKEL).* <All,” Taon, 
denotes the extent of the manifold manifestations 
(Phil. iv. 6: 60a), it is not then—all kinds. 
Others explain differently, but it is generally 
agreed, that éorz or ovvéoryxe should be supplied. 
[Comp. Winmgr, p. 178, against the acceptance of 
a Hebraism here (év—Beth essentiz, Gesenius, 
Lexicon, under 3;C).—R. ] 





Ver. 10. Proving, dokiu dé Covrec.—Gram- 
matically this participle may be the mode of the 
walking, ver. 9 being taken as a parenthesis. 
So Bunazut, Harzuss, Meyer, Scurnxen [ Hopes, 
Havin, Exuicorr, Anrorp], and others. But the 
exhortation may also be regarded as concluded in 
ver. 8; nor does ver. 9 give in the main the im- 
pression of being a parenthesis, while the partici- 
ple can be, according to Winer (p. 545), taken 
imperatively with éore supplied, as occurs at least 
ten times in Rom. xii. 9-13. So Koppn, Stier, 
Buxex and others. [Such a construction is cer- 
tainly allowable, where the context plainly re- 
quires it, but is not to be accepted when a 
simpler view is so obviously suggested as in this 
case.—R.] The former view is favored by the 
connection of ‘‘proving”’ and ‘ walk,” since 
through the walk as a child of the light material 
and power for the proof growsand ripens. [On 
the word see Trencu, Syn., II. 3 xxiv.—R.] In- 
vestigation and discrimination are required of 
the children of light; independently, not ‘‘tossed 
as waves and carried about—in the sleight of 
men” (iv. 14), they should prove, what is 
well-pleasing to the Lord, ri éorTcv eia- 
peorov TO kvpiv.—* What,” 7Z, defines that 
all things, even the most refined traits and forms, 
are to be proved. The question is, Is it ‘‘ well- 
pleasing to the Lord,” 7. e., to Christ, who with 
His Word is the objective measure. [‘+The 
Christian’s whole course is a continual proving, 
testing of the will of God in practice: investi- 
gating not what pleases himself, but what pleases 
Him” (Aurorp).—R.] Comp. Rom. xiv. 23; 
xii. 2; 2 Cor. v. 9; 1 Thess. v. 21. 


Warning against fellowship with evil works ; 
vers. 11-13. 


a ey, 


Ver. 11. And have no fellowship, « 1? 7 
ovvKolvovette.—*And” connects the impe- 
rative with the similar admonition, ver. 7, there 
‘‘with them” is added, here “‘ with the works,” 
the latter referring to fellowship with the works, 
the former with the persons. The verb is a 
strengthened form* (Phil iv. 14, Rev. xviii. 4), 
from ovveoivevdg (Rom, xi. 17; 1 Cor. ix. 23, 
Phil. i. 7; Rev. i. 9); it is a compound not usual 
with the Apostle, denoting however the fellow- 
ship on one side alone. Hence ovv is not to be 
referred to the disobedient, and korvwveiv to 
the works (MEYER). 

With the unfruitful works of darkness 
[Toig épyotg tToig akdprotg Tov oKé- 
Tovc¢]|.—The prominent word épyocc, ‘* works,” 
is followed by dxaproce, ‘unfruitful,” distin- 
guished by the article, in contrast to: “the fruit 
of the light”’ (ver. 9).+ The expression is not 
without a certain mildness, like ‘‘empty words” 
(ver. 6), yet without being weak, simply denying 
the fruit, without positively referring to the cor- 
ruption and condemnation (iv. 22; Rom. vi. 21; 
vill. 18; Gal. vi. 8). The expressions: ‘dead. 
works” (Heb. vi. 1; ix. 14), * wicked works” 
(Col. i. 21), are similar. The added genitive: 
Tov okértovcg, “of darkness,” appends the 
positive element (Rom. xiii. 12); Gal. v. 19: rae 
oapKec. 

But rather even reprove them.—Won satis 
abstinere est (BENGEL); hence waAAov dé kai, 
‘(but rather even.” Lev. xix.17. “HAéyyere 
requires rebuke, punishment, conviction, as in 
John iii. 20; xvi.8 The object is not expressed; 
but the context supplies it: aird (them, 7. e. the 
works). The mode is determined by the con- 
text, since the evil works are to be punished: 
through proper conduct in word and work, verbis 
et factis luce dignis (BENGEL). MuryEerR and 
ScHENKEL incorrectly apply it to oral rebuke 
alone, against the passages in John, from which 
an oral conviction and punishment cannot be de- 
duced. Comp. John viii. 9. The result: con- 
version, improvement, is in no way indicated, 
hence not to be accepted (OLsmavsEn). 

{Atrorp, Eaprz and Exzicorr favor the refer- 
ence to oral rebuke; certainly it seems a promi- 
nent thought, but see on the next verse. The 
last named author thus marks the antithesis: 
‘Do not connive at them or pass them over un- 
noticed, but take aggressive measures against 
them; try and raise the Gentiles to your own 
Christian standard.’”’ Hopgs takes the verb as 
meaning: to convince by evidence, deducing from 
this statement: ‘The ethics as well as the theo- 
logy of the Bible are founded onthe principle that 
knowledge and holiness, ignorance and sin, are 
inseparable.” Hence that our duty is simply to 
let ‘the light of Divine truth shine into the 
darkened minds of men, and upon their evil 
deeds.” —R. ] 


Ver. 12. For the things done in secret 
by them it is a shame even to speak of.— 





* (Mryer properly observes that these three words present 
the whole of Christian morality under its three aspects, the 
good, the right, the true. It may be added that this verbal 
triad, presenting the one fruit of the light is less sentimental, 
but more substantial than the hackneyed cluster of words: 
the true, the beautiful, the good. “The right” too often 
gives way to “ the beautiful,” so-called.—R.] 





* [De Wette’s rendering: “take no part in,” would require 
a genitive after the verb; the other is more literal, and is 
now accepted by Eapix, who at first followed Dz WETTE.—R.} 
+ [Comp. especially Gal. v. 19, 22, where there is a similar 
contrast, on which Jerome remarks: vitia in semetipsa fin- 
ae et pereunt, virtutes fragibus pullulant et redundant, 
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[See Textual Note*]. Evidently a reason (y ép) 
for what was said in ver. 11 is here introduced. 
Bencet correctly indicates one part of it: cur 
indefinite loguatur ver. 11 de operibus tenebrarum, 
quum fructum lucis ver. 9 definite descripserit,* the 
other is at any rate, why he has expressed him- 
self so briefly, generally, without qualification : 
éAéyyxete. It is incorrect to take ydp—although 
(Korps), or to insert ‘‘although ” (RUECKERT). 
—Ta yap KkpvedqH yivoueva br’ avror, 
te, the children of disobedience (ver. 6), or 
“those doing the works of darkness” (WINER, 
p 184), can only be the works mentioned before, 
but more definitely characterized, in order to 
give a motive for the propriety of the require- 
ment. Two elements now brought forward, con- 
stitute the characteristics of these works: kpv@7, 
“in secret,” the main point standing first, and 
ytvéuevathe second. The former marks the 
works as those to which ever clings something 
unknown, unrecognized, that may not appear, 
but will remain in concealment, ashamed of it- 
self however bold; the latter, which is not 
==Tolobueva, marks their involuntary, habitual 
character, not isolated but peculiar, while +76 
expresses the guilt of those whodothem. Srirer 
aptly compares with our passage the profound 
description of the ‘‘rebels against the light” 
("IN—7IND, Job xxiv. 18-16) and ‘the hidden 
things of darkness” (1 Cor. iv. 5; John iii. 20, 
21); accordingly it is not to be referred exclu- 
sively to sins of debauchery, orgies [ HonzHav- 
sEN] and the like, although these are included ; 
nor are we to understand only heathen sins of 
the most objectionable character. The works 
of darkness are stretched in a way that is uni- 
versally and continuously valid; of such works 
‘it is a shame even to speak” (vers. 3, 4). Evi- 
dently 7éyevv is not merely narration, indiffer- 
ent mention, but includes disapproving, rebuk- 
ing mention as well. Paul requires an éAeyyew 
without a Aéyévv, ‘‘ without one’s taking all their 
dirt into his mouth” (Berlb. Bible), hence 
through the walk in word and work, so neces- 
sary on this account. Matt. v. 16; Phil. ii. 15. 

{fhe main difficulty here is the question of 
connection. The views of Bence and Kopprr 
have been already suggested, and seem unsatis- 
factory. That of Braune (so Srier, Prins, 
Bioomriz xD, following Turorpnynact and Eras- 
mus) depends on the meaning of éAéyyere, and 
since this seems to include verbal reproof, the 
restriction here is at least improbable. Har- 
Luss and others connect the verse with ‘‘ have no 
fellowship,” but this identifies ‘‘ works of dark- 
ness’ and ‘‘things done in secret” almost too 
strongly, and as Exicorr suggests, gives undue 
prominence to the negative part of the com- 
mand, while the phrase “‘but rather even,” as 
well as the subsequent context makes ‘‘reprove”’ 
the leading thought. Taking éAéyyere in its 
proper sense, and accepting the connection of 
this verse with it by ydp, two views present 
themselves: that of ALrorp and others: “I 
mention not and you need not speak of these 
fleeds—much less have any fellowship with them 





* [So Goumentus, BAUMGARTEN, Marrurss, but the Apostle 
was not apt to pause thus in his rebuke of sin; comp. Rom. 
j. 24-32; 1 Cor. vi. 9, 20; Gal. v. 19-21; 1 Tim.i. 9, 10.—R.] 














—your connection with them must be only that 
which the act of éAcy&ic necessitates:” and that 
of Mnyrer, Exuicorr, Havre and others: “By 
all means reprove them, and there is the more 
need of it, for itis a shame even to speak of 
their secret sins.” This is preferable, and the 
reproof of the works of darkness can take place 
"Ry speaking of the more disgusting forms. 


Ver. 13. But all things, rd dé rdvra, 
denotes what is described in ver. 12. [So Muymr, 
Exuicorr and others against RurckerT and At- 
FORD, who take the phrase as of general appli- 
cation.—R.]|—Being reproved are made 
manifest by the light, éAcy yéueva ora 
TOU bwTd¢ gGavepovTat.—the light is God’s, 
in His Word, in our conscience, character and 
conduct ; the Christian persons falling into the 
back-ground behind the “light”? which works in 
and out from them: this must work for its own 
sake, the efficiency does not enter with reference 
to our persons. Hence i176 Tot garde be- 
longs both to éAeyyomevaand davepovral, 
as the position indicates also, since otherwise it 
would be repeated. InéAcyyépmeva the suc- 


‘cess of the éAéyyere ts set forth: you donot pro- 


ceed ineffectually against the works of the chil- 
dren of disobedience, they are rebuked, struck, 
could not avoid it; your light has become a pun- 
ishment for them. When this takes place, they 
are made manifest, what is ‘‘in secret’ in them, 
becomes plain and its scandalousness is recog- 
nized; éAcey yémeva is therefore a presuppo- 
sition to 6avepovraz, not an extension of the 
predicate, but a limitation of the subject, ra 
navra. The context however suggests: the re- 
proved acts or conditions become so to the pos- . 
sessor: to him they are now manifest as re- 
proved, as reproved with right, and both re- 
proved and manifested through the light of the 
truth in Jesus Christ and His people. 

It seems to be an unsatisfactory way out of 
the difficulty respecting the connection of i746 
TOV ¢w7T6¢, to join it to both the participle 
and the verb, and Braune is probably led to 
adopt it by his desire to maintain the thought 
of a tacit reproof. To join it with the partici- 
ple (De Werre and others) is open to objection, 
for this gives the 2Aéyyevv a specification not in 
accordance with ver. 12, while, equally with 
Braune’s view, it makes ¢é¢ entirely too ethical, 
it being properly metaphorical in both clauses, 
The connection with the verb is more natural, 
“by the light” receiving emphasis from the 
order in the Greek. So Murer, Exuicort, 
Eapie and most recent commentators. The par- 
ticiple is a predication of manner or time (‘being 
reproved,” or ‘‘ when reproved’’) joined to the 
subject. See note at the close of the verse.— 
R. 
‘ia everything which is made manifest 
is light.—lIla@v 16 ¢@avepotmevoyr, follow- 
ing gavepovra, is passive (WINER, p. 242); all, 
that is illuminated, made manifest, ddc¢ éaTev, 
itself gives light, has the nature and efficiency 
of light. This very general proposition is lim- 
ited by the character of the subject (BENGEL: 
sermo de homine ipso, ver. 14), to the persons who 
permit themselves to be reproved, who must 
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’ permit themselves to be enlightened, in order to 
become manifest, shined upon and illuminated, 
and finally to become themselves light. Ben- 
GEL: Antanaclasis ; nam pavepovTa est passiwum ; 
gavepobuerov medium, quod manifestari non refugit. 
With Srrer we may find here a recalling of: 
‘once ye were darkness, now are ye light” 
(ver. 8), in order that in thankfulness and mild- 
ness towards those in the same condition in 
which they formerly were, they may apply the 
reproving and manifesting walk. Because what 
is shined upon, illuminated, itself shines, walk 
then so, that ye shame, reprove, convince those 
whoare busy with the works of darkness, bringing 
them to the light; thus ye will best help them, 
as ye yourselves have been helped. The first 
part of this verse indicates the immediate result, 
the second the end of the éAeyyOjvar or édéy yer. 
Brenegn: Simul hine patet facilitas (Stim: be- 
cause without speaking, hence without special 
knowledge of him who is to be reproved), jus- 
titia.(St1mR: because to the darkness the judg- 
ing light is of right due), salubritas (Stier: 
because these can thus become light themselves) 
elenchi.—There is here no reference to the Gnos- 
tic light-theory of the Valentinians (Baur), since 


these on the contrary wrested and distorted this’ 


passage after A. D, 150. Quite as untenable and 
inapt are those explanations which take ¢avepot- 
uevov as active and rav as the object—accusative 
(Grotius), or apply the éAéyyesv only to oral re- 
buke (Mryrr, ScuenxKen and others), or regard 
the neuter as masculine merely(Storr andothers), 

{The view of Mzyzr is on the whole most sat- 
isfactory: ‘‘ But all things (all those secret sins), 
when they are reproved, when that éAéyyere has 
been effected on them, are made manifest by the 
light, by the light of Christian truth, which is 
efficient in your reproving, are brought to light 
as to their true moral quality, unveiled and 
made clear to the moral consciousness; by the 
light, I say, they are made manifest, for—in 
order to prove by a general proposition, that 
this cannot take place except by the light—all 
that which is made manifest, that is brought out 
of its concealment and brought to light in its 
true character, 7s light, has thus ceased to have 
the nature of darkness and is now of the charac- 
ter of light. The basis of this proof is the syl- 
logism: ‘ Quod est in effectu (p@¢ Ear 1), id debet 
in causa (t7d Tod guréc).” This is equally 
simple and grammatical. It avoids the common 
mistake of referring the words too definitely. 
Commentators have run into much perplexity by 
not accepting occasional general propositions; 
comp. Gal. iii. 20. Eavin, following Catvin 
and others, still maintains an active or middle 
sense, objecting to the passive that light does 
not always exercise this transforming influence. 
But this objection holds only against a too 
strictly ethical sense of $c, to which OusHav- 
sun, Stier, Hopge (and Braune) incline. Ob- 
jectively taken, it is universally true: “every- 
thing shone uponis LiguT.”’ ‘ Whether this tends 
to condemnation or otherwise, depends on the 
nature of the case, and the inward operation of 
the outwardly illuminating influence” (ALFORD, 
Exnicorr). See the last named for a clear state- 
ment, and comp. Haruzss, Havin, but especially 
Meyer 7 loco.—k. | 


The conclusion; ver. 14. 

Ver. 14. Wherefore he saith [076 Aéyes; 
Braune: J¢ is said: comp. iv. 8.—R. |—‘* Where- 
fore” refers to what precedes, and in accordance 
with the purport of the citation, to all that is 
said of the walk in the light, not merely to ver. 
13 (ScHENKEL), but to vers. 8, 11 also, in order to 
render the exhortation more complete and forci- 
ble through a citation.* Hence Aéyez is as in 
iv. 8. This quotation of the Apostle is not to be 
weakened, because no corresponding passage is 
found in the Old Testament, neither Isa. Ix. 12 
(Catvin and most) nor xxvi. 19 (Buza and 
others) nor lii. 1, 2, or ix. 1; itis not supposed 
that he cited a saying given directly to him 
(JEROME) or an apocryphal passage (Morus 
and others). Certainly we should not.accept a 

|, Japsus memorize, as though he wished to quote 
from canonical Scripture and happened on an 
apocryphal passage that could not be authenti- 
cated (Mnyrr, who compares 1 Cor. ii. 9), and 
quite as little a combination of the passages from 
Isaiah (ScHENKEL, who refers to Rom. ix. 33 ; 
xi. 8, 26). Least of all is Aéyec—¢7oi, they said, 
it is said (Bornemann). The most probable ex- 
planation is, that it is a quotation from a Chris- 
tian hymn that had grown out of Isa. x. 1, 2. 
This is confirmed by vers. 18, 19, as well as by 
the significance of church hymns beside the 
Scripture. So Turoporrr with reference to 1 
Cor. xiv. 26; Suverianvs in Tischendorf (ed. 7, 
vol. ii. p. 457). Bznaen: Simul videtur in mente 
habuisse formulam, que in festo buccinarum adhi- 
beri solita fuerat. Ht fortasse illo anni tempore scrip- 
sit hane epistolam. 1 Cor. v.7. BLEEK in loco 
and Stud. und Krit. 18538, p. 331. Stier and 
others: A word of God is introduced as speaking 
to the Christian. 

[There is one insuperable objection to these 
views of Braune, Stier, Benert, BorNEMANN, 
as well as to those of Ruznrerp (one of our 
Lord’s unrecorded sayings), Wusuny (the gene- 
ral tenor of Scripture), Barnes (who sees no 
reason for accepting a quotation at all), and that 
is Paul’s use of Aéye, his formula of citation 
from the Old Testament; especially in conjunc- 
tion with dé. If we accept a Christian hymn 
based on the passage in Isaiah the difficulty is 
not removed, but the way opened for the multi- 
plication of difficulties. If God speaks, (as 
Braune implies) through a paraphrase in the form 
of a Christian hymn, much more does he speak, 
when His Apostle interprets or applies His writ- 
ten word. The best solution is that of Aurorp: 





* [ALFORD explains: ‘“ Seeing that everything that is made 
manifest becomes light—is shone upon by the detecting light 
of Christ—objectively—it only remains that the man should 
be shone upon inwardly by the same Christ revealed in his 
awakened heart. We have then in Scripture an exhortation 
to that effect.”—R. | 

+ [The German has an obvious typographical error. It 
reads Johanneischen Stellen, passages from John. SCHENKEL 
really defends the view, “that the Apostle has freely com- 
bined several Scriptural passages in accordance with their 
sense and from memory,” suggesting Isa. lii.1; xxvi. 19; 
lx. 1. This view is favored though not definitely adopted by 
Hopes and Eapie. Undoubtedly, the Apostle combines pas- 
sages (Rom. ix. 33; xi. 8, 26), but not so loosely. We may 
defend either a quotation according to the sense, or a literal 
combination, not both, especially in connection with the 
notion of free quotation from memory. Paul interpreted the 
Scriptures, whose words he well knew; a lapsus memorize 
was scarcely possible in his case as a Man, much less as an 
inspired man.—R.] 
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“In the first place, by the introduction of 6 
Xpcordc, it is manifestly a paraphrase, not an exact 
citation. The Apostle cites, and had a perfect 
right to cite, the language of prophecy: and 
that he is here doing so, the bare word ‘ Christ’ 
showsusbeyond dispute. I insist upon this, that 
it may be plainly shown to be no shift in a diffi- 
culty, no hypothesis among hypotheses—but the 
necessary inference from the form of the citation. 
This being so—of what passage of the Old Tes- 
tament is this a paraphrase? I answer of Isa. 
lx. 1, 2. There, the Church is set forth as being 
in a state of darkness and of death (comp. lix. 
10), and is exhorted to awake, and become light, 
for that her light is come, and the glory of 
Jehovah has arisen upon her. Where need we 
go further for that of which we are in search?” 
—The view of Exuicort is similar: ‘St. Paul, 
speaking under the Inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
is expressing in a condensed and summary form 
the spiritual meaning of the passage.” He thinks 
the prophet’s immediate words supply in sub- 
stance the first part of the quotation, while the 
latter part is the spiritual application of the re- 
mainder of the verse, and of the general tenor 
of the prophecy. Atrorp’s view is safe, and 
rests on the Lord’s own saying: ‘Search the 
Scriptures, they are they which testify of me” 
(John y. 39).—R.] 

Up! thou who sleepest, éyecpe 6 xaé- 
evdwv.—| The word éyeupe is not the active for the 
middle but is the common form of rousing 
(Frrrzscur).—R. ]—This can be addressed only 
to the Christian (Rom, xiii. 11, 12), who at God’s 
call opens his eyes; the Lord has come to him, 
awakened him, so ‘that he, awake and alive, 
looks about him. [It is more correct to regard 
this as addressed to those who are not yet 
Christians, but about to become so through the 
effectual call of God.—This is perhaps Braune’s 
view, see Docir. Note 3.—R.] The beginning of 
knowledge is thus denoted. Still there is yeta 
struggle with sleep; the eyes close again; the 
light of day dazzles.—And arise from the 
dead, ka? dvdorta éx Tov vexpay, is the 
advance to rising from the couch, standing up and 
preparing for work. ’Avaorjvar émi épyov éyepOj- 
vat é€ irvov. The sleeper is inactive, as one who 
is dead.—The promise incites: and Christ 
shall shine upon thee, cal érigatoet cor 
6 Xptortéc.—the figure is that of the morning, 
when day breaks and man meets the sun and day- 
light. Christ is the light, makes the day that 
shines upon and enlightens us, in order that we 
may become light for others, as the context re- 
quires. On the forms dvaora and éridad- 
oec see WINER, pp. 76, 85. 

[The question of the connection of this verse 
deserves some further attention. Braune appa- 
rently follows Stier, who thinks the quotation 
is introduced to exhort: ‘‘ Become light, that ye 
may be able to convict others,” which accords 
with his view of silent reproof. But this seems 
to be stepping aside from the more obvious sense. 
Hopar takes it as a confirmation of the asser- 
tion of the preceding verse: everything made 
manifest is light. This is true, but scarcely a 
sufficient reason for its introduction. Mnyrr 
paraphrases & thus: Because the reproof is so 


necessary, as I have indicated in ver. 12, and so 





wholesome in its effects as shown in ver. 13, 
therefore, etc., and then says that the call of God 
confirms the necessity of the reproof, and the 
promise: ‘Christ shall shine upon thee,” sup- 
ports the wholesome influence of the light, under 
which the reproof places them. This seems pre- 
ferable. So that the purpose of the Apostle is 
to show by a paraphrase from the Scriptures 
that the effect of the light is such, and that 
therefore Christians should reprove in order that 
others may become light through the illumina- 
tion here promised. In general what is made 
manifest is light (ver. 15), but Christ’s shining 
makes new light in a spiritual sense. Let your 
light shine, so as to reprove, in the hope that 
Christ will shine on the convicted heart. This 
seems to be the view of Atrorp, and is ap- 
proached by Erasmus and RurcKxerr.—R. ] 

What JuromE says is interesting: scio me 
audisse quendam de hoc loco in ecclesiam disputan- 
tem—testimonium hoc, inguit, ad Adam dicitur in 
loco calvariz sepultum, ubi crucifixus est dominus,— 
illo ergo tempore quo crucifixus dominus. super efus 
pendebat sepulchrum, hee prophetia completa est: 
surge, Adam, qui dormis et exsurge a mortuis et 
non ut legimus éripaboer oor Xpioréc, tz. e., orietur 
tibi Christus, sed énidatoel, 7. e., contingent te 
Christus, quia videlicet tactu sanguinis ipsius et cor- 
poris dependentis vivificetur atque consurgat. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. One of the weightiest points in the formation 
of the Christian life is the conversation and inter- 
course with others, the social life. Here foresight 
and circumspection are necessary. Sociality is 
a gift and has a task, and both of these are two- 
fold: Every one has both for himself and others. 
For himself, that he does not suffer detriment 
through the idle, flat, empty, useless character 
of the same. There may enter a somnolence of 
the awakened Christian impulse and life, of moral 
endeavor, of zeal in sanctification, through dis- 
sipation, gossipping, amusement and jesting, or 
excitement of carnal zeal, dainty, proud and 
high-flown character, onesidedness and injustice 
in opinion and conduct. or others, that he pro- 
motes their advancement, and in the interchange 
of sentiment and experience elevates, confirms, 
clarifies, rectifies, and complements them. Do 
not enter into more intimate intercourse with 
him, who cannot and will not be to you what you 
ought to be to him, or guard against his influence 
over you, taking heed if you cannot alter him, 
that you do not at all events conform him in his 
character. You should not withdraw yourself 
from others, but so act that you are not with~ 
drawn from God, who has drawn you to Him- 
self. What He has given you hold fast, so that 
no one deprives you of it. Do not let what He 
has planted in you be rooted up by the words of 
others. Let the fruit of His light ripen, and do 
not allow it to be eaten up by the worms of the 
world’s culture. 

2. Consider the two in connection: proving 
what is God’s will, and reproving your neighbor. 
The former comes first, the latter is second. 
The former requires care in intercourse with 
God through His word, personal growth in His 
grace and knowledge, intimacy with Him, walk- 
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ing in His light, as His child. The latter, on the 
other hand, that you become for your neighbor a 
conscience outside of and beside him, as your 
own conscience has borne witness to yourself, or 
that like Sarah you speak silently in your con- 
duct (1 Pet. iti. 1); very little depends on words, 
at least on many of them, only on apt ones, 
without scolding; be free and frank, true in love 
and lovely in truth (iv. 15). He who is not yet 
your brother, may and ought to become so; but 
you should no longer be to him what you were 
before Christ won you: a companion in his evil 
works and words. 

3. In the concluding verse the grace of God is 
rendered strongly prominent, but in such a way 
as to indicate that it is in vain, if man’s 
own act is not also present and he does not lift 
himself up by applying the power brought nigh 
and proffered him, his own strength increasing 
with the use of the power from on high 
which he appropriates. If he when awakened 
does not open his eyes and wake up, if when 
called he does not get up from his couch, he does 
not reach Christ’s light or the walk in the day; 
this however takes place only in consequence of 
the initiative of Divine and imparted power.* 

4, Finally it may be said, that as Paul imme- 
diately afterwards speaks of psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs (ver. 19), so he here places 
on an equality with canonical Scripture the 
Christian hymn which grows out of God’s word. 
Hence the importance of church hymnology. By 
this too we must test every hymn and hymn- 
book, that nothing apocryphal or heretical 
throws what is Scriptural into the back-ground, 
but that the truly Christian element of the hymn 
animates, furthers and subserves the Scriptures 
in the congregation, in the public service and in 
the household. [While compelled to object to 
the premise here laid down for the reason stated 
in the additional Hxeg. Notes on ver. 14, we may 
well approve of the influence, which is valid on 
other grounds than the supposed citation of a 
Christian hymn. See further Doctr. Notes on 
the next section.—R. ] } 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Comp. the Doctr. Notes. 

You should not fly from men, yet you should 
not become their admiring slave, nor esteem 
yourself less than God has esteemed you, nor 
forsake His truth to accept human errors. So- 
ciety has her assemblies generally in the even- 
ing; how much is there spoken in the artificial 
life of crowded halls resounding with human 
voices, with spirit and wit (but generally with- 
out this), confidently and with the approval of 
the mass. But as you go home in the quiet 
night, under the twinkling light of the stars or 
the shining of the moon, test what you have 
heard: Can you still highly estimate it? Have 





* [Eadie compares the command of ver. 14 to “that given 
by our Lord to the man with the withered hand— Stretch it 
forth,’ The man might have objected and said, ‘Could I 
obey thee in this,I would not have troubled thee. Why 
mock me with my infirmity, and bid me do the very thing 
Icanmet?’? But the man did not so perplex himself 3 and 
Christ, in exciting the desire to obey, imparted the power to 
obey.” If every man would understand the philosophy of 
waking up before he gets up, what a world of sleepers we 
would have!—R.] 








you not oftenest felt its emptiness with inward 
sadness? You have often thought, I would have 
got more by staying at home and chatting with 
my wife and children or with some friend! How 
then if you test it by God’s word, by Christ’s 
life? Prove all thereby !—Let no one say to 
you: You must believe without examining. But 
do not let any say of you, that you do so.—The 
world may ask: what is useful? what is ad- 
mirable? what is lovely? what is customary ? 
do you only ask: what is right and well-pleasing 
to the Lord ?—Harless very properly says: Pun- 
ishment is light! But Srrmr is quite as correct 
in saying; Light is punishment!—It is good to 
be convinced by the light, whether it breaks 
forth from the walk and word of a friend or a 
foe. To change one’s way on account of the 
light is well, but when it comes from an oppo- 
nent, then to do so is deserving of praise. It 
really amounts to nothing to accept a rebuke out 
of fear or gratitude, or any spirit of calculation: 
it is however a special gift of God, when one 
receives and is affected by the primitive element 
of the light, altogether irrespective of the man 
who bears the light, be he dear, influential, 
powerful or not. For only thus does the recipi- 
ent become himself light.—Cherish a spirit of 
independence not merely against others for the 
truth, out also for others against falsehood; itis 
the latter that especially needs nurture.—Christ 
will enlighten thee here, but glorify thee here- 
after, if indeed you are really an enlightened 
Christian and not merely a man shone upon ! 

SrarKe:—It is an old trick of Satan’s to patch 
up the worst vices with the form of virtue and 
give them a free pass in the world under a false 
name. Craftiness is termed prudence, extrava- 
gance generosity, vindictiveness high-spirited- 
ness, arrogance neatness, lechery politeness, 
avarice economy, etc.—True Christians are not 
credulous, silly and unreasonable people, but 
lights in the Lord, on the contrary the godless 
are such, 1 Thess. v. 5.—Where goodness, right- 
eousness and truth cannot be met with, the Spirit 
of God certainly does not dwell.—Love and good- 
ness must not go so far as to make justice and 
truth suffer: when these virtues, united to- 
gether, kiss each other, all goes right. Christian 
reproof is one of the most excellent obligations 
of love; from its omission the lack of love and 
fidelity may certainly be perceived.—As much 
wickedness is done by the godless in secret, never 
coming to light; so onthe other hand much good 
is done by the pious, that might be mentioned 
with praise, yet is concealed out of humility. | 
For them it suffices that God and their own hearts 
know of it. 

Riscur:—One of the greatest vexations, and 
at the same time a correct judgment, respecting 
the world is, that she has so many people who 
talk to please her and adorn her filthiness. But 
all these vain words will not cover her from the 
wrath of God. Goodness is the imitator of God 
in His love, by means of which we avoid anger, 
hatred, tumult, blasphemy, avarice. Righteous- 
ness prevents stealing, the unmerciful shutting 
of the hand against the needy, and avarice which 
like a weight of lead sinks one into darkness. 
Truth shuns lies, shameful words and buffoon- 
eries, foul talk, vain and seductive discourse. 
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Thus Christian prudence is attained, which never 
seeks to go as far as it can without sin, but after 
the manner of well-behaved children, is ever 
concerned to meet Gdd’s approval. 

Hevupner:— With vain words, i. e., deceiving 
talk, as though these vices belorged to things in- 
different. This evil, perverted moral sense be- 
gets unbelief of morally strict Christianity and 
thus brings down God’s wrath.—The Christian 
is an interested participant and yet separate and 
peculiar.—On the Epistle for the third Sunday in 
Lent; vers. 1-9. The Divine walk of the Chris- 
tian. 1. Description. a) In general: Imitation 
ot God, ver. 1; 5) in particular: holy love (ver. 
2) and pure, spotless life (vers. 8, 4). 2. Its 
necessity. a. For our own salvation; for with- 
out such walk we have no part in the kingdom 
of God and of Christ (ver. 5); 0) for the salva- 
tion of others: for only such a walk can reprove 
the evil, corrupt principles of the world, and 
make out of unbelievers, children of wrath, be- 
lievers, children of grace. What would the 
world be without Enochs? (ver. 6). 38. Means. 
‘a) Separate yourself from the company of the 
ungodly, leave the path of sinners, else you can- 
not walk godly (ver. 7). 6) Accept the light of 
grace, that your darkness may be enlightened 
(ver. 8). c¢) Use the light however as you re- 
ceive it, beginning with God’s help to exercise 
your spiritual strength.—The imitation of God, to 
which the Christian is obligated, 1. In what it 
consists: a) In accepting the temper, which 
makes us like to Him as children toa Father 

ver. 1); 0) especially in love and holiness (vers. 
2-4). 2. What makes this our duty: a) Our 
Christian calling, which should distinguish us 
from idolaters (ver. 5); 6) our happiness, our 
freedom from the wrath of God (ver. 6). 3. 
What strengthens us thereto: a) Holding to the 
Church and accepting the light of the Word 
(vers. 7, 8); 4) seeking the Spirit of God.—The 
spirit of Christian investigation is nothing else 
than Christian conscientiousness, with this rule: 
what pleases God? What pleases man is a mat- 
ter of indifference.—The Christian is in duty 
bound to speak earnestly and decidedly against 
evil; he dare not be silent, where he ought to 
speak, still less approve with the men-pleasing 
spirit of the worldly wise.—The ground of this 
earnestness and reproof is the shamefulness of 
the world’s vices.—What is made manifest 
through rebuke—is generally brought out of the 
darkness, in which shameless vice conceals itself, 
and placed in the light, so that it is thus evident 
to allas wicked. This is indeed the main mat- 
ter.—All that is made manifest through reproof, 
so that the man is really made conscious of his 
sins,—is thereby overcome. This is the only path 
by which the Divine light rises within man in the 
place of darkness.—One must be roused, shaken, 
in order to be brought to consciousness. Out of 
the sleep of sin, in which he is not aware of the 
evil, he must be awakened, in order then to see 
what is in him. 

PassavantT:—It is indeed an unhappy thing 
to be a companion of sinners, in follies and vices, 
in which one becomes a means of annoyance, 
corruption and distress to another, only to be 
companion in his shame and pain, hereafter in 
the despair of the Judgment Day. 





Stimrr:—Words awaken lust, lust bears sin, 
this is the irresistible and dangerous course of 
deceit, against the first appearance of which in 
words we cannot too carefully guard ourselves. 
—Where there is unbelief, there is also the wrath 
of God !—Have nothing in common with them, 
for you are unwilling to have this wrath in com- 
mon with them!—Not reproving is equivalent to 
having fellowship.—Darkness can become light 
only by means of a shining light, and the walk 
in the light is of itself able to judge and trans- 
form the darkness.—Let yourself be enlightened, 
that you may live, and become alive that the 
light may ever more fully shine on you! 

Gunzken (Preparatory Discourse): Jesus my 
consolation (ver. 2), my love (vers. 1, 2), my 
Shield (vers. 3-7) and great Reward (vers. 8, 9). 

On the Epistle for the third Sunday in Lent (Eph. 
y. 1-9) :—Kaprr:—What belongs to the walk in 
the light? 1. Fellowship with God in Christ; 
2. Laying off all ungodly doings; 8. Living ac- 
cording to God’s good pleasure (justification, 
repentance, sanctification).—RavuTENBERG: That 
is real love, which goes even unto death for the bre- 
thren. 1) It covers a multitude of sins; 2) is the 
fulfilment of the law; 8) is well-pleasing to God; 
4) brings blessedness.—How important are the 
sufferings of Christ for our sanctification! The Holy 
Ghost works in us through them 1) powerful, 
sacred shame, 2) pure, self-sacrificing love.— 
The sacrifice of Christ a sweet-smelling savor to God 
—on account of the love 1) which brought it; 
2) which makes room for it; 3) which is 
awakened by it.—Tuym: The eternal love, 1) 
in its archetype, 2) its express image, 3) its 
copy. 

[ Hopax:—Ver. 6. It is not only among the 
heathen, but among the mass of men in all ages 
and nations, a common thing to extenuate the 
particular sins to which the Apostle here refers. 
It is urged that they have their origin in the very 
constitution of our nature; that they are not ma- 
lignant; that they may co-exist with amiable 
tempers; and that they are not hurtful to others; 
that no one is the worse for them, if no one 
knows them, etc. Paul cautions his readers in 
every age of the Church not to be deceived by 
such vain words.—Ver. 10. Christ is here recog- 
nized as the Lord of the conscience, whose will 
is to us the ultimate standard of right and wrong. 
It is thus that the sacred writers show that Christ 
was their God—not merely the God of their 
theology, but of their religion.—Ver. 18. Accord- 
ing to the Apostle, the relation between truth and 
holiness is analogous to that between light and 
vision. Light cannot create the eye, or give to 
a blind eye the power of vision; but it is essen- 
tial to its exercise. Wherever it penetrates it 
dissipates darkness, and brings every thing to 
view, and causes it to produce its appropriate 
effect. So truth cannot regenerate, or impart 
the principle of spiritual life; but it is essential 
to all holy exercises; and wherever the truth 
penetrates, it dissipates the clouds of error, and 
brings every thing to view, so that when spiri- 
tually discerned it produces its proper effect on 
the soul.—Ver. 14. The light which Christ sheds 
around Him has power to awake the sleeping 
dead.—R. ] 
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d, Exhortation to a pure walk, with careful consideration of the Christian position. 


(Cuap. V. 15-21.) 


15 See then that [how] ye walk circumspectly [strictly], not as fools [unwise men], 
16 but as wise, Redeeming the time [Buying up the opportunity], because the days 
17 are evil. Wherefore be ye not unwise [on this account do not become senseless], 
18 but understanding’ what the will of the Lord is. And be not drunk [made drunk] 
with wine, wherein is excess [or dissoluteness]; but be filled with [in] the Spirit ; 
Speaking to yourselves [one another] in’ psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing and making melody in your heart to the Lord; Giving thanks always for 
all things unto [to] God and the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
Submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of God [Christ]! 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 17._[The reading of the Rec. (svvtév res) is supported by D.3 K. L., nearly all cursives, many fathers and good 
versions (Tischendorf, Ellicott and most); ovviovres is found in D1 F. G., some versions (Harless, Meyer, Alford, earliest 
editions); the imperative: ovviere has good support (§, A. B., 6 cursives, Chrysostom, Jerome), accepted by Lachmann and 
Alford (ed.4). ‘he last appears to be a correction, the participle being lectio difficilior, so that of the two participial read- 
ings the first is to be preferred on external grounds.—R. | " iS : 4 

2 Ver. 19._[Lachmann and Alford insert év in brackets before WaApots, but as it is found only in B., 5 cursives, some 
versions, and could so readily enter into an explanatory gloss, it is generally rejected—Both editors bracket mvev bhatt 
«ats on much the same authority, doubting it as a probable interpolation from Col. iii.16; but it might readily be omitted 
in a few cases from homeeteleuton (Meyer).—Tats xapdiaus, instead of 79 ckapédia (Rec. $1 B. K.L.) is found in N23 A. D. 
¥., but is rejected by Tischendorf, Ellicott, Alford and most, as an emendation derived from Col. iii. 16.—R. 


Ver. 21.—[The reading of the Mec. (Peod) has no uncial support; while Xpcorod is found in nearly all MSS., and 


accepted by all recent editors.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The exhortation; vers. 15, 16. Ver. 15. See 
then [or take heed].—B A érere with wa (1 
Cor. xvi. 10; 2 John 8), with the accusative 
(Phil. iii. 2; Col. iv. 17), here as in 1 Cor. iii. 
10 with rac. Sollicitudo etiam mMopduUM spectat 
(BunerL). They are enjoined to take heed, and 
because (ov) as the comprehensive quotation 
(ver. 14) says, they are awake, have arisen, been 
enlightened by Christ, to a walk such as has been 
spoken of (ver. 1: ‘“‘beloved children,” ver. 3: 
‘¢as becometh saints,”’ ver. 8: ‘‘as children of 
the light’”’). Canvrn is therefore too limited: 
Si aliorum discutere tenebras fideles debent fulgure 
suo, quanto minus ceecutire debent in proprio vite in- 
stituto ; Mryur limits it also to vers. 10, 11.* 

How ye walk strictly [rTé¢ akpiB ic 
weplimateit €].—According to the context Tc 
is to be confined precisely to the dxkpsBac¢ ex- 
acte ad voluntatem divinam (LuTHER’s rendering : 
vorsichtlich [so E. V.: circumspectly] is not suffi- 
cient); marking with the indicative that it is not 
first to be considered how this shall be taken 
hold of, but that it already exists in its best fea- 

_ture, the walk being an actual fact (WINER, p. 
282). [Anrorp: ‘Take heed not only that your 
walk be exact, strict, but also of what sort that 
strictness is—not only that you have a rule and 
keep to it, but that that rule be the best one.” 
The indicative is not used for the subjunctive or 





* (Havis follows Cavin, Hopex follows MzYER, as respects 
ody, while Anrorp and Exuicorr take the particle as resump- 
tive from the mepumaretre in ver. 8, and what followed it 
there. This is preferable unless the extended view of Braune 
be accepted.—R. ] 





the future; comp. Exxicorr in loco and Friteschi- 
orum Opuscula, pp. 208 f, note.—R. ] 

Not as unwise men, but as wise [uy Oc 
doogot GAW a¢ cogot].—“‘As,” marking as 
in i. 8 the actual condition, and not comparative 
(Vulgate: quasi, is apt), designates the subject 
referred to in ‘take heed,” ‘* walk,” as ‘‘ wise.’? 
Hence ‘not as unwise” (BENGEL: gui preter 
propter viam ambulant), which is placed first for 
emphasis, denotes a subjective notion, which is 
inadmissible and unexpected as regards Chris- 
tians. WINER, pp. 442, 567. Paul means Chris- 
tians, in their walk, as indeed cogéc¢ points to 
practice, walk, in works and evidences corre- 
sponding to the aim (i. 8; Jas. iii. 13), and not 
philosophers (Grorius), whom he ironically terms 
aodgove. 


Ver. 16. Buying up the opportunity, 
éEayopaléuevoe Tov Katpdv.—this de- 
scribes the ‘‘wise” in their walk. The phrase 
(Col. iv. 5) recalls Dan. ii. 8 (LXX.: olda éya re 
Kalpov vuetc éayopdvere). Nebuchadnezzar says 
to the Chaldeans, his servants, plainly, that they 
only want to gain time. Here however sapienta 
et axpiBeva preecipitur, non ignavia (BunauL). In 
distinction from the passage in Daniel, the arti- 
cle and the middle form are to be noticed. The 
right point of time, the appropriate time is the 
object of the éfayopdZew, the middle denotes that 
it is to be done for themselves, while the preposi- 
tion é& designates the complete entire character 
of the verb. Christians then should not allow 
TOv Katp dv, to escape them, should seize the 
opportunity (yarpdc), though it costs them some- 
thing in self-denial, after they have properly 
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looked at it, like a skilful merchant, and then re- 
deeming it out of the possession of sin, of sloth- 
fulness and pleasure, of the flesh and of dark- 
ness, should make it their own and use it for 
Christian walk. The time is then not to be taken 
as it is, nor is Luruer correct: ‘adapt your- 
selves to the time.” Nor is it, to wait prudently 
and to temporize (BENGEL), or merely, to use for 
the éAéy very (Fuatr, HaRess). 

[in regard to this phrase, we may accept as 
established: 1. That xacpdv means opportunity, 
not time, hence that the EH. V. conveys a wrong 
impression. 2. That all special references to 
those from whom the purchase is made (bad men, 
Bence; the devil, Catvin), or to the price paid 
(all things, Carysostom and others), are irrele- 
vant and unwarranted. The participle is one of 
manner, the é is referred by Euiicorr and At- 
ForRD to the collecting owt of, the buying up, 
‘calling your times of good out of a land where 
there are few such flowers.” The exact sense 
then is: improve the opportunities which occur, 
looking out for them as a merchant, because the 
days are evil, and opportunities are rare; notas 
is often supposed: Be diligent in the use of time, 
because the days are few. The reference to 
Gen. xlvii. 9 will not justify this twisting of the 
next clause.—R. ] 

Because the days are evil, rc al 7pé- 
pat wovnpat eiorv.—See Gen. xlvii. 9; 2 
Tim. iii. 1. The days, the present period of life, 
the aidv odroc, in which sin has her glory (Ot- 
SHAUSEN), are therefore ‘evil’ on account of 
sin, creating hindrances and temptations, lead- 
ing even to apostasy; hence not simply full of 
difficulties, unfavorable circumstances (RuEcK- 
ERT). 


Ver. 17. The first point of view as respects the wise: 
the will of God. On this account, 6:da roiro, 
refers to vers. 15, 16, not merely as [OrcumE- 
nius, RuncKeRt, De WETTE, OLSHAUSEN] BLEEK 
and others think, to the reason (‘the days are 
evil”) appended to the designation of the 
** wise.” 

Become not senseless but understand- 
ing, uw? yivecOn appovec, GAAA ovvcér- 
rec.—This can be said to those who are wise. 
For a¢pov is gui mente non recte utitur (TITTMANN, 
Syn. 1. p. 148), and is joined with vyrioc in Rom. 
ii. 20. They should not become this; they are not 
yet so, since they are ‘‘wise.”’ [This is to be 
maintained against ALFoRD, who as usual objects 
to rendering yiveo@e, become.—R.] The an- 
tithesis (‘“‘but”) is cuveévrec, ‘understand- 
ing” they should become discerning, and that is 
more than ycvdoxovtec. A definite object is 
treated of, which in every case must be clear to 
the “wise,” but which can however easily re- 
main not understood: 

What the will of the Lord is, ri 76 6é- 
Anua tov Kupior, t.e., of Christ.—Non solum 
universo, sed certo loco, tempore, etc. (BENGEL).* 
This will reaching to what is least and most pe- 
culiar, is the object of the insight of the wise; 





* [The B. V. with its order: “what the will of the Lord 
is,” suggests this definite knowledge in special circumstances, 
hence to alter it, as some propose, to: “what ie the will of 
the Lord,” would be not only unnecessary, but unfortunate. 


—R.] 





the further he advances, the less is any thing to 
him merely permissible; everything becomes for 
him a precept and will fromabove. Acts xxi. 15. 


Ver. 18. The second point of view: Their own 
person, tts imspiration. And be not made 
drunk with wine, «a? wy pedbdoKecbe 
oivw,—**And” adds a second point to the first; 
it is not then—in particular (MuyeRr), as though 
it introduced a single vice, for which there is no 
occasion given by the context, since no general 
pleasure has been spoken of, the species of which 
could be named.—[The view of Muyur is ac- 
cepted by most recent English and American 
commentators. The objection of Braune is not 
valid, it would seem; for the thought of pleasure 
does not enter in-this clause either. The general 
notion is ‘‘not senseless, but understanding,” and 
the special and emphatic subordinate thought is 
“not being drunk,” a connection which is obvious 
enough. The state of drunkenness is viewed not 
as a sensual pleasure, but as a ‘‘ senseless” con- 
dition. Comp. Hopgz.—R.] The precept, after 
the reference to the will of God and from its po- 
sition in antithesis to what follows, contains in 
the special a reference to the general as is al- 
lowed and required by the Scriptural view. Luke 
i. 15; xxi. 84; 1 Thess. v. 6-8; 2 Tim. iv. 5; 1 
Pet. i. 138; iv. 7; v. 8. So ‘the wine of the 
wrath ” (Rey. xiv. 8,10; xviii. 3; xix. 15). The 
next clause points the same way.* 

Wherein is excess, év § éoriv douria. 
—Ev @ refers to the yefioxeobe oivw;+ in this 
there inheres as on a ground the fact (éoriv), 
which at the same time breaks out as a conse- 
quence. ’Acwrtiéa, the character of an dowro¢ 
(dowrog from odo, oH{w), ‘past redemption” 
(Tit. i. 6; 1 Pet. iv. 4), in which one’s own cha- 
racter is corrupted (@@eipecba:, iv. 22). Trrr- 
MANN, Syn. I. p. 152 f. [Comp. Trencu, 3 XVI. 
The N. T. sense: dissoluteness, profligacy, seems 
to have arisen from the more common meaning 
of dowtoc: one who does not know how to save, 
i. €., a Spendthrift.—R.] Hence Luther is incor- 
rect in rendering it merely: wnordentlich Wesen. 
JEROME incorrectly limits it to lascivious ex- 
cesses; Koppr, De WmrrE and others to excess 
at the Agape, which are not suggested as in 1 
Cor. xi. 21; Mnyzr and [most] others to the vice 
of drunkenness. 

But be filled in the Spirit [a224 wA7n- 
povoble é» mvetmarc].—The antithesis is 
strongly marked (4224) and is to be found in 
cAnpovoOe, which stands first, as did pefb- 
oxeofe, not in olvw and mvetuare [Hover 
(with others) overlooks this in remarking: ‘To 
the Christian, therefore, the source of strength 
and joy is not wine, but the blessed Spirit of God.” 
—R.] The imperative: Be filled! is not to be 
taken merely as caradAdynte TO Ge@ (2 Cor. v. 20), 
because it can be refused (Acts vii. 51) as well 








* [It is to be feared that the rising from the special to the 
general renders too indefinite the very important precept of 
the Apostle. We may well hold fast to the plain literal 
meaning: “do not be made drunk with wine,” this is an 
injunction deserving all the prominence it receives, even if 
no general sense be appended.—R. ] 

+ [In which vice, in the becoming drunk (MrrYerR, ALrorD 
and most), not in the wine, the use of which is not forbidder 
(comp. 1 Tim. v. 23; Col. ii. 16, 20-23), although our passage 
proves that it was intoxicating.—R. ] 
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as requested (Luke xi. 13), but because Christians 
in the strength of God have to be faithful and to 
show zeal, in order to increase and become com- 
plete; much then depends on themselves. This 
is an entirely different becoming full from being 
«drunk with wine.” The qualification: év 
mvevmars, and not rvetuars, is not an antithe- 
sis to olvw, but designates in and upon what the 
becoming full takes place, not in flesh and blood, 
but in the spirit of man, his better part. It is 
not instrumental, which cannot be established 
by i. 24; Phil. iv. 19, as Muyur supposes, nor 
does it refer to the Holy Spirit (most expositors 
down to Buuex) or to our spirit and God’s Spi- 
rit. That we should be filled with the Holy 
Ghost is indicated by the context, but not by év 
xvevmartt. [The instrumental sense of é», if 
accepted, must not exclude the more usual mean- 
ing: ‘with and in the Spirit” (Hapiz, Exui- 
corr). Here also, as in iv. 23, the exact sense 
of rvebmuarz, in view of the preposition chosen, is 
neither the human spirit (Braune), nor the Per- 
sonal Holy Spirit, but the human spirit as acted 
upon by the Holy Spirit (Atrorp and others). 
Comp. Romans, p. 235.—R.] Fuacius: preclara 
ebrietas, que sobrietatem mentis operatur! Comp. 
Ps. xxxvi. 8-10; Acts ii. 15-18. 


Closer definition of becoming full in spirit [or the 
Spirit]; vers. 19-21. a. Social Song; ver. 19 a. 
b. Singing in private; ver. 19 6. ¢. Continual 
thankfulness; ver. 20. d. Proper conduct in one’s 
position; ver. 21. 

Ver. 19 a. Speaking to one another, ja- 
Aobvvtec éavtoic.—trThe participle denotes 
the most immediate expression of this being filled 
in spirit by the Holy Spirit, and this result as an 
exercise re-acts as a means for furthering the 
fulness. Spiritus facit fideles DIsERTOS (BENGEL). 
BHavroie, as in iv. 82; Col. iii. 16, is—daarj- 
doc. In intercourse, in social circles, they re- 
turn, in every case, to this point of speaking as 
is heredescribed. [The reference to both social 
intercourse and public assemblies is now usually 
accepted. The reciprocal action on their hearts 
rather than the antiphonal method with their 
lips, is implied in the reflexive pronoun.—R. ] 
It is not then—meditantes vobiscum (Morus). The 
double sense: from inward impulse, with one 
another (STipR), is inadmissible, as well as the 
limitation to public assemblies for worship (Ou- 
SHAUSEN). 

In psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, warpmoicg kati buvorc kal Odaic 
mvevu“aTtKatc.—LutTHER is incorrect: by 
Psalms. Since waApéc¢ is something historical 
(Luke xx. 42; xxiv. 44; Acts i. 20; xiii. 38), 
the word should here retain the meaning of Old 
Testament Psalms, which were well-known and 
had been accepted in the public service (Apost. 
Constitutions, 11. 57, 5: trove tov AaBid wpadaAéro 
drove); buvoc is a song of praise, according to 
the context (ver. 19: ‘‘to’the Lord”) and to his- 
tory (Puiny in GiuseLer, Kirchengeschichte, I. 1, 
p. 186: Carmenque Christo quasi Deo dicere secum 
imvicem), to Christ, hence more strictly Christian 
hymns, songs of Jesus; Odal mvevpatinal 
are spiritual songs in general, productions of the 
Holy Ghost in the department of poetry as re- 
gards form, out of the Christian life as regards 











substance, distinguished from hymns as the spi- 
ritual song is distinguished from a song for the 
church and congregation, by being more general 
as regards matter and intended more for indivi- 
dual needs and private use. Srrer hits it very 
nearly with his threefold distinction: Scriptural, 
congregational, private. It is improper to take 
the first as applicable to Jewish Christians, the 
second to Gentile Christians, and the third as re- 
ferring to an expression understood by every one 
alike (Haruzss) or the last as the genus, the first 
as a hymn with musical accompaniment, the 
other as a song of praise, improvised, when it is 
true that out of the head as well as out of the 
heart only that which is known can be used, or 
that the heaping of terms is due to the lively and 
urgent discourse (Murzr and others), since he 
is not speaking of the day of Pentecost or of the 
gift of tongues (Acts ii. 4; x. 46; xix.6; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 15, 26) but of the orderly and regular course 
of things in the church; nor should all distine- 
tions be rejected (Rurckrrr).* <‘‘Spiritual” 
belongs to the undefined ‘‘songs,” not to ‘psalms 
and hymns” (Strer), which are confessedly pro- 
ductions of the Holy Ghost; the word means pre- 
cisely this however, and not merely that Chris- 
tian thoughts and feelings find expression 
therein (BaumGartEeN-Crusius). Evidently the 
Apostle marks that Christians should interweave 
such into their conversation, often passing in 
joyous mood into united song, not however that 
such only should be recited, uninterruptedly said 
or sung. 


Ver. 19 8. Singing in private. Singing and 
making melody in your heart to the 
Lord.—Joined as a co-ordinate clause without 
a connecting particle. The participle g@dovrec 
kat waddArovrec designate what is related, 
singing, the former in melody, the latter in reci- 
tative; the added phrase (év rq xapdigtp or) 
however marks something different, that is done 
alone and inwardly. [So Haruess, Mryer, Ou- 
SHAUSEN, ALFORD, Exuicort and others. Hopas 
favors what was once the common view: that the 
clause is subordinate, defining the mode or mo- 
ral quality of the preceding one. But Haruuss 
has shown that such a view is incompatible with 
the presence of duov, and few grammatical 
commentators have since differed from him.—R. ] 
Here the social song re-echoes, here also is its 
ground and source. This is even stronger: not 
merely when excited in the company of others, 
to become joyously full of the Spirit, but to be 
that when alone also in disposition and desire 
“to the Lord” (7@ xvpiq). Acts ii 47; Jas. 
v. 18. 


Ver. 20. Continual thankfulness. Giving 
thanks always for all things, «v yapuo- 





* [While rigorous distinctions are not to be insisted upon, 
we may accept in the main the view of Braune. ELzicorr: 
“Much curious information will be found in the article 
‘Hymmi a Christianis decantandi, in Deyling, Obs. No. 44, 
Vol. IIL., p. 480 sq.: for authorities, see Fabricius, Bibliogr. 
Antig. XI. 13, and for specimens of the ancient tuvor, tbid., 
Bibl. Grea, Book V. I. 24.” In the fourth volume of 
TiscunnDorr’s Monumenta Sac. Ined., some hymns are found 
at the close of the Psalter, but the MSS. is incomplete, leaving 
us with a hymn incomplete.—In the face of such testimony 
there can be no question that the early church was not con: 
fined to the Old Testament Psalms.—R. ] 
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ToUvTEeg TavTOTE UTep T4VTwV.—Thus by 
the side of the joy is described that circumspect 
sobriety and thoughtfulness, which at all times 
and in all things sees and feels God’s gracious 
hand, not merely singing, in public and private, 
in order to ask, but giving thanks uninterrupt- 
edly through the whole life. This is no popular, 
hyperbolical expression (MryxER); it is an esta- 
blished injunction of the Apostle (vi. 18; Col. 
Wi 3. iv.2;, 1 Thess, v.193> Rom. xii. 12). 
Sufferings are included also (Curysosrom and 
others). [Hopge follows Meyer, in needlessly 
limiting 7d v7a to blessedness.—R.] It is in- 
deed so difficult, that it is possible only for him 
who has God in Christ. Hence: 

To God and the Father in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ [év ovéuarte Tov 
Kuptov pudv ’lnoov Xptorod TH GEG kal 
mt atpi|.—‘‘In the name” designates the mani- 
fested, known and acknowledged Person (‘‘of 
our Lord Jesus Christ’’), in whom, that is: in 
fellowship with whom the situation in question 
is experienced: giving thanks (Col. iii. 17), ask- 
ing (John xiv. 18), commanding (2 Thess. iii. 6), 
being baptized (Acts x. 48), reproached (1 Pet. 
iv. 14), saved (Acts iv. 12). We either bear or 
experience what He permits to be laid upon us 
or occur to us, or we act in His service, in long- 
ing after Him, or in the consciousness of His me- 
diation (per quem omnia nobis contingunt, BENGEL); 
it is=év Xpwor@ (iii. 21); similar to dca Xpcorov 
(Rom. vii. 25). Without Him we would have no 
living God, whom we thanked, least of all in Him 
the Father. The article (r@) points to the God 
known to us, and the phrase ‘‘God and the Fa- 
ther” indicates that the same God is a Father for 
us, our God and Father. It is incorrect to refer 
matpi to Christ (Hartess, Muyrer). [On this 
august title, comp. i. 3; Gal. i. 4; it seems per- 
fectly proper to accept a reference of a general 
character : the Father, our Father and the Father 
of our Lord, without limiting it to either or here 
emphasizing either.—R. ] 


Ver. 21. Proper conduct in one’s position. 
Submitting yourselves one to another.— 
‘Yrotacocdmevot, a co-ordinating participle 
[mot to be taken as an imperative, CaLvin and 
others.—R.], refers to the position, also a gift 
and ordinance of God, in which one should be 
considerate and contented as regards superiors 
and inferiors (4AA4A/07c¢), in piety, as well as 
in charity, in service in each direction, but: in 
the fear of Christ, év ¢680 Xptorov.—Ac- 
cording to 2 Cor. v. 11 (‘‘the fear [not “terror,” 
E. V.] of the Lord’’) and 1 Cor. x. 22 (‘*Do we 
provoke the Lord to jealousy? are we stronger 
than He ?”’), this means fear before Him, as the 
present Lord, the Head,* marking the tender awe 
of the conscientious, the humble and zealous imi- 
tation, not the fear before the Judge (HaR.zss, 
Meyer and others). 

[Hopes connects this verse with what follows, 
a view which is very convenient, but not gram- 
matically admissible, though vers. 22 ff. do carry 
out the thought in detail. He says his view is 
generally accepted, but the view of Braune is 





* [“Rara phrasis, Bengel; of Him, whose members we all 
are, so that any displacement in the Body is a forgetfulness 
of the reverence due to Him” (ALFORD).—R.] 


held by Knapp, TiscHenporr, Rurcxert, Har- - 
tess, Myer, Atrorp, Exuicorr, Eapis, in fact 
by every recent commentator, who gives due 
place to grammatical considerations, OusHaUsEN 
excepted. The connection is difficult however. 
Exxicorr finds here named a comprehensive mo- 
ral duty in regard to man (after the three duties 
in regard to God) the exact connecting link be- 
ing ‘‘thanking God for all things (for sorrows as 
well, submitting yourselves to Him, yea) submit- 
ting yourselves one to another.” Atrorp thinks 
the thought is suggested by ver. 18: ‘that as 
we are otherwise to be filled, otherwise to sing 
and rejoice, so also we are otherwise to behave— 
not blustering nor letting our voices rise in sel- 
fish vaunting, as such.men do—but subject to one 
another,” etc. So Eapiz.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Christian mode of life is precisely wis- 
dom, which has first of all as a pre-supposition 
the possession of the truth, and is essentially the 
appropriation and acquisition of truth, or the capa- 
city and readiness, clearly perceiving the truth 
in every case, position and event, to use it in 
life, by which use it is not squandered, but in- 
creased for the possessor. It is truth becoming 
or already made practical. It is not a knowing 
much, but a unity of the knowledge of the truth, 
a unity referred to the kingdom of God, and 
hence the doing of the truth; Christian morality 
is true wisdom, it is of a thoroughly ethical na- 
ture, although it never renounces its intellectual 
character. It igs the common bond of truth, love, 
freedom and rectitude. It takes notice of all, 
world and nature, the heart itself and men about 
it, sorrow and joy, circumstances and events, 
rights and duties, the past and future and pre- 
sent, and above all, what concerns the soul, 
God’s word and counsel, and the course of His 
kingdom. It learns experience in all and gains 
a certain tact, which grows in clearness and 
confidence, so that it readily knows, what it 
ought to do and why, while at the same time it 
is willing and able to do it. Accordingly cor- 
rect life and correct doctrine meet together in 
wisdom. Prudence is a natural gift; a child, - 
an unsanctified man, may be prudent. It is 
only formal, mainly without regard to a definite 
object; you may be prudent in temporal, even 
in shameful things, as well as in Divine, eter- 
nal things; in the latter you ought to be or 
become so. Prudence is circumspection, in- 
sight, intelligence, discrimination, appreciation 
and estimation; wisdom applies it to what con- 
cerns God and the soul, to the department of 
practical ethics. 

2. A principal trait of wisdom and Christian 
morality is the improvement of the tume, in which 
it considers and effects what is eternal. Every 
moment of time is of value to it to be used for 
the eternal; it perceives the transitoriness of 
time, but hastens the more to use it as an oppor- 
tunity, to improve it for eternity. Like a mer- 
chant, it makes traffic in time to gain in eternity. 
Every year, every greater or smaller portion of 
time, is viewed and treated with reference to the 
God-appointed duties, so that time appears as 
| measured out eternity. Wisdom fears to destroy 
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time, avoids mere pastime,* is unwilling merely 
to enjoy time, regarding it rather as @ season, 
given of God’s eternal grace, in which the power 
of body and soul bestowed by God, operates for 
the glory of His name and the soul’s own salva- 
tion, so that from this no complaint or accusation 
arises.—Precisely the evil days, which continue 
as long as sin has power, it views as the set time 
and urgent occasion to wholesome improvement. 

3. The two main points of view for wisdom 
are: Understanding of the Divine Will and active 
sircumspection of spirit. . The first is the every- 
where valid and objectively given foundation of 
she Divine will, with which nothing that will be 
Moral, Christian, wise, dare enter into opposi- 
tion. All culture which lacks an intimate, lively 
/egard for the will of God, is without wisdom 
also, hence foolish, despite all knowledge and 
viever character. The other however is sobriety. 
rime :—‘‘ Not only every passion, every merely 
sensuous pleasure, every dissipation leaving the 
aeart unguarded and lost in the creature, every 
waste of time called pastime, even the most du- 
tiful, sober ‘business,’ if it entirely absorbs, has 
im it something intoxicating ; before all however 
}3 it the fanaticism of opinion, of error, which 
the devil will present to us in the most various 
mixtures, often under the most enticing appear- 
auce, out of the great intoxicating cup of the 
spirit of the age, ‘of the power of the air’ (Rey. 
xvii.).” Or one might present a gradation from 
the common intoxication with wine or brandy, 
to the ‘‘most spirited” form of a “ lay-breviary.” 

[ The particular precept must not be overlooked 
in the general application. Haprz well remarks: 
«There is in the vice of intemperance that kind 
of dissoluteness which brooks no restraint, which 
defies all efforts to reform it, and which sinks 
lower and lower into hopeless and helpless ruin. 
There are few vices out of which there is less 
hope of recovery—its haunts are so numerous 
and its hold is so tremendous,” Especially when 
the craving opens the door to covetousness on the 
part of the dealer and manufacturer, so that the 
victim is poisoned as well as besotted. No won- 
Jer that such a tremendous evil has driven most 
philanthropists and Christians to the advocacy 
of forcible measures forits prevention. Still the 
remedy is not daw, but gospel. And ‘the free- 
som of the gospel” should never become a yoke 
af bondage. he two apparently contradictory 
~rinciples to be reconciled in Christian practice, 
are (Col. ii. 16): «*Let no man judge you in eating 
or in drinking,” and (Rom. xiv. 21): “It is good 
neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine,”’ etc.—R. | 

4. Asa help to sobriety the Apostle sets forth 
Jirst, the use in common of Christian hymns, which 
siould be used, though not exclusively, in public 
service. In this the Psalms, as Scriptural songs, 
with their parallelisms, probably gave rise to 
gntiphonal singing between minister and congre- 
gation, the songs of praise (“‘hymns’’), as eccle- 
siastical songs to hypophonal singing, in which 





_* [What relaxation the body demands is certainly not for- 
bidden by ver.16. If any one thinks that he is better re- 
deeming the opportunity by so overtasking his brain or his 
conscience either, as to die early or be laid upon a bed of 
aickness, or unfitted for duty by dyspepsia, melancholy or 
what not, he makes a great mistake. What God says so 
jlainly in our frames is not to be overborne by seemingly 

jous principles; if it is, God punishes us.—R.] 





the congregation repeated the last line of the 
stanza sung by the choir, and the spiritwal songs, 
as Christians, to symphonal singing. The Holy 
Ghost, who presides in the Church, wrought be- 
yond the word of Scripture, made art in word 
and tone serviceable to the Church, exer- 
cising His power in connection with public ser- 
vice and even in social intercourse. So then be- 
side the use in common there must also be a so- 
litary digging into such poetical treasures and a 
private application of them. Further, every gift 
should be constantly esteemed, recognized and 
used accordingly. Finally however in humility 
every relation of subordination ordained by God is 
to be regarded and maintained unimpaired; so- 
cial institutions are God’s institutions. 

[In regard to singing in public worship and 
social intercourse, ver. 19 plainly shows that 
other than the Old Testament Psalms were and 
may still be sung. There is no warrant in the 
word of God for the exclusion of all hymns com-' 
posed since the canon of Scripture was closed. 
Such a view owes its origin to causes quite as 
much political as religious, and perhaps always 
more national and local than logical or theologi- 
cal. Still it must be said that this extreme is 
fostered by a proper antagonism to what is now 
admitted into the public and especially the social 
services of Christians. It were better to sing 
nothing else than the Psalms than to encourage 
the introduction into congregations of hymn- 
books, born, not of spiritual feeling, but of pe- 
cuniary greed. Especially is it unfortunate that 
the children in our Sunday Schools are taught 
bad taste in music, bad morals and worse doc- 
trine by what they sing. The full effect of this 
mistake has not yet appeared. Comp. Colossians, 
p. 72.—‘*Christ is the centre of sacred art as 
well as of theology and religion. From Him mu- 
sic has drawn its highest inspiration. The 
hymns of Jesus are the Holy of holies in the tem- 
ple of sacred poetry. From this sanctuary every 
doubt is banished; here the passions of sense, 
pride and unholy ambition give way to the tears 
of penitence, the joys of faith, the emotions = 
love, the aspirations of hope, the anticipations of 
heaven; here the dissensions of rival churches 
and theological schools are hushed into silence; 
here the hymnists of ancient, medieval and mo- 
dern times, from every section of Christendom, 
unite with one voice in the common adoration of 
a common Saviour. He is the theme of all ages, 
tongues, and creeds, the Divine harmony of all 
human discords, the solution of all the dark 
problems of life’ (Scmarr, Christ in Song, pre- 
face). To banish Christian hymns is to exclude 
from this Holy of holies, but to substitute for 
them unworthy, unspiritual, and unchristian 
rhymes is to profane it.—R. | 

5. The principle, impulse and norm of all Chris- 
tian morality, of the new, Divine life, is Jesus 
Christ, the Fulfiller of the Law and Divine Will; 
for He is ‘‘the manifestation of the willing Divinity 
and fulfilling humanity (Haruess, Christliche 
Lthik, p. 362). All other motives adulterate or 
counterfeit the new life. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
The Christian has not like a philosopher first 


CHAP. V. 15-21. 
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to seek the truth; ‘‘as wise,” he possesses it and 
must evidence it in his walk. With the philoso- 
pher all depends upon exactness and acuteness 
dn the tide of his thoughts, with the Christian, 
however, upon his care in the course of his con- 
duct; the former works out a system, the latter 
a fine character; the former will grow, while 
his forerunner decreases, the latter will decrease, 
but his forerunner must grow in him.—Christian 
wisdom as manifested in the acceptance and ap- 
plication of three proverbs: 1. Time.is money ! 
2. Time gained, all gained! 38. Good fishing in 
troubled waters !—He who does not become wise 
in hard evil days, certainly remains a fool in 
good days.—It is just the evil days that you 
should not let pass by unimproved, for in the 
evil days of earthly life in this valley of tears we 
must gain for the good days in eternal life on 
God’s throne.—The evil days are only the so- 
called bad weather so needed for the growth of the 
inner man and God’s plants.—There are periodi- 
cals aad books of all kinds, especially novels, 
which are like cups full of intoxicating wine, and 
instead of being bread, they should be burned 
like the books of magic in Ephesus (Acts xix. 
19).—The house and household life should not be 
isolated from the Church and its services, es- 
pecially its lovely, consolatory, precious hymns. 
—Thankfulness and humility are two principal 
emotions of a glad Christian heart: the former 
sees the gifls, which it has received from the 
Lord, the latter the duties He has appointed. 
Without serving love that Christian exaltation is 
not true, but a lie. The Christian must not ask; 
Who should minister to me, but: to whom should 
I minister? 

Srarke: Foresight and wisdom belong to 
Christianity: not the cunning of this world, but 
the prudence of the righteous. It is like a bee, 
drawing honey from good and bad examples alike. 
—Redeem the time then, and give good heed to 
the blessed hours, when the Spirit of God knocks 
at thy heart. Many men are laden down with so 
much work in their avocation, that they often 
do not have the proper time for eating, still less 
for reading God’s word, prayer, and other godly 
practices: it is especially necessary for these 
persons to forestall and even to steal time, that 
they may gain an occasional opportunity for 
spiritual exercises and collecting their heart be- 
fore God; and besides this to accustom them- 
selves to lift their heart to God in the midst of 
business, and to carry on the same in the fear of 
Uod.—The will of the Lord is our rule, to know 
and follow it is the greatest wisdom.—Wine is a 
good giit of God; but alas! all gifts of God are 
abused, and so is wine.—In one heart there may 
not dwe:l at the same time the fulness of the 
Spirit and the fulness of the world: God does 
not enter unless the creature retires thence.— 
Our Church has a rich treasure of spiritual songs 
ever increasing; it is a shame that they are so 
often sung without knowledge or thought.— 
Great benefits demand great thankfulness.—The 
fear of God is the bond, which should so unite 
all Christians together, that they submit to and 
serve one another. 

Rieger. The evil mixture of light and dark- 
ness with which so many are pleased, and in 
which they seek their wisdom, will, as folly, be- 
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come their shame. Ina wise walk every child of 
the light looks chiefly to himself and the keeping 
of his own way.—In the adapting one’s self to 
the time, or redeeming the time, one looks to 
others also, how they are to be approached, or to 
be served, which is not the same in one case as 
in another.—Luxury in eating and drinking hin- 
ders true wisdom very much. 

HeEvBNER: One can permit himself to be robbed 
of much time. Amici fures temporis. Redeem- 
ing the time is opposite of whiling away the 
time. Itis a frivolous thought, that of regard- 
ing time as an evil. There is a great difference 
between the worldly wise and the Christian mode 
of making time profitable. The former seeks to 
gain as great a pecuniary advantage as possible 
out of circumstances of time; the Christian re- 
gards the pressure and the evil of the time as a 
means to spiritual gain, as an exercise to faith, 
and hence places himself in a spiritual attitude 
to the time; he is for example, prepared for 
great sacrifices, for privations, sorrows and ai- 
flictions, which he has to bear, for difficult duties, 
disturbances and the like. To the worldly man 
that time is evil, when his pleasure is inter: apted 
or himdered by sickness, scarcity, ef The 
Christian holds that for the evil time, when vir- 
tue decreases and is made more difficult for him- 
self, when the good have much to suffer, and the 
enticements to faithfulness and apostasy are 
great.—There is also a great inward song, when 
at work, on a journey or a walk, ete. Such sing- 
ing imparts a quiet, glad, godly tone to the 
spirit. Learn good hymns by heart therefore.— 
The Bpistle for the 20th Sunday after Trinity ; vers, 
15-21: The Christian disposition—the best help in 
evil days. 1. It gives wisdom to understand and 
to use aright the evil days (vers. 15-17). 2. It 
gives us cheerful courage, aroused not by wild 
intoxication, but by God’s Spirit, fitting us for 
proper reflection (vers. 18-20). 8. It teaches the 
willingness to serve one another inthe right way 
(ver. 21).—The duty of the Christian, to adapt him- 
self to the time. 1. What it requires? a) Wis- 
dom which bears unavoidable evil as of God’s 
sending, not murmuring, nor resisting, nor walk- 
ing uncircumspectly therein. 4) Wholesome use 
of it for the soul’s benefit. 2. Means: a) Know- 
ledge of the Divine Will, of the purposes of Di- 
vine Providence and of our salvation. 6) Re- 
ligious inspiration and meditation. 8. The 
blessing: a) For us; all must serve for our pro- 
fit, that we give God thanks: 0) For others, that 
we serve and help them. 

PassavantT: It is no easy matter to set the 
right bounds to our joys; one drop follows an- 
other, pleasure entices to sensuality, joyousness 
to wantonness, forgetfulness to intoxication.— 
We must give thanks for every gratification even 
the smallest, which we enjoy from our Heavenly 
Father through Christ; for every spiritual bles- 
sing in the heavenly places and possessions. 
Whoever understands this, knows how to give 
thanks to the great Giver for every temporal and 
earthly good also, even the least. 

’ Sripr: The walk of a Christian to his goal is 
a worthy, exact, correct walking; only thus does 
he find and follow hispath. In continuously in- 
creasing exactness and strictness as respects our 
disposition and conduct, we grow out of folly 
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into complete wisdom.—To gain the time is some- 
thing other than to gain time.—To seek and to 
use opportunities, to make a prudent choice of 
the point of time, to esteem time and he busy ac- 
cordingly, to use prudently and circumspectly 
the time with its circumstances, this is the mean- 
ing of redeeming the time.—The special public 
service should not and must not be something al- 
together sundered from the private life of the 
Church.—The ministry must always reach the 
spirit, lay the foundation anew; but the congre- 
gation comes in with its praying, responding, 
singing, praising.—The thankful taking and re- 
turning of God’s grace is itself true gracefulness. 
—The root of all apostasy and disobedience is 
ingratitude. 

On the Epistle for the 20th Sunday after Trinity 
(Eph. v. 15-21): Gesetz und Zeugniss, 1862 [a 
German theological periodical]: How does the 
wisdom of the Christian display itself in walk? 1. 
In a circumspect walk (strait gate, narrow is the 
way; the days are evil). 2. In an industrious 
use of the means of grace (the Lutheran Church, 
the triumphing one, with large capital of the 
Holy Ghost). 8. Zn humble conduct. (As the most 
worthy proof of reason is in sobriety, and the 
greatest biessedness of a correct walk is shownin 
a life full of thanksgiving, so in various forms of 
submission the most delicate tact of this life ap- 
pears. Thus are added the noblest limitations 
of life and the purest and most considerate for- 
bearance in all relations. —LOuE. 

Branpt: Harnest demands of the gospel in an 
evil time. 1. It is a time of ignorance respecting 
Divine things, and it calls out to us in ver. 17. 
2. It is atime of the dominion of disorderly lusts 
and pxopensities, and we are warned as in ver. 
18. 8. Itis a time of ecclesiastical lukewarmness, 
and enforces the precept of vers. 19, 20. 4. A 
time of restless excitement, saying to us as in 
ver. 21. 

Rautenserc. The prudence of the children of 
God in the evil time. 1. They secure to them- 
selves a free hand, to seek their safety—amid all 
the power of the evil time; 2. An open ear for 
God’s will—amid all se/f-will of the evil time; 38. 
A well-prepared heart for the gift of the Holy 
Ghost—amid all the carnal mind of the evil 
time, a joyful spirit in the Lord—amid all the 
complaints of the evil time. Sraupr: The life 
of the new man 1) in foresight, 2) insight, 8) pene- 
tration (Durchsicht). 

Proute: Rules of Christian practical wis- 
dom. 1. Prudent foresight. 2. Earnest re- 
trospect. 38. Pious insight. 4. Moderation in 





pleasure. 5. Practice in sacred song. 6. Con~ 
stant thanks to God. 7. Due subordination.— 
Become full of the Spirit! 1. Full of the Spirit. 
2. Full. 

[Eapim: Ver. 15. Wisdom and not mere in- 
telligence was to characterize them; that wis- 
dom which preserves in rectitude, guides amidst 
temptations, and affords a lesson of consistency to 
surrounding spectators.—It is a strange infatua- 
tion to be obliged in pointing others to heaven, 
to point over one’s shoulder.—Ver. 18. Drunk- 
enness was indeed an epidemic in those times 
and lands. Plato boasts of the immense quanti- 
ties of liquor which Socrates could swill unin- 
jured; and the philosopher Xenocrates got a 
golden crown from Dionysius for swallowing a 
gallon at a draught.—It isa sensation of want— 
a desire to fly from himself, a craving after some- 
thing which is felt to be out of reach, eager and 
restless thirst to enjoy, if at all possible, some 
happiness and enlargement of heart—that usu- 
ally leads to intemperance. But the Spirit fills 
Christians, and gives them all the elements of 
cheerfulness and peace; genuine, elevation and 
mental freedom; superiority to all depressing 
influences; and refined and permanent enjoy- 
ment.—Ver. 19. Mere music is but an empty 
sound; for compass of voice, graceful execution, 
and thrilling notes are a vain offering in them- 
selves.—Ver. 20. So many and so salutary are 
the lessons imparted by chastisement—so much 
mercy is mingled up in all their trials—so many 
proofs are experienced of God’s staying “his 
rough wind in the day of His east wind,” that 
the saints will not hang their harps on the wil- 
lows, but engage in earnest and blessed min- 
strelsy.—Ver. 21. This Christian virtue is not 
cringing obsequiousness; and while it stands 
opposed to rude and dictatorial insolence, and to 
that selfish preference for our opinion and posi- 
tion which amounts to a claim of infallibility, it is 
not inconsistent with that honest independence 
of disposition and sentiment which every rational 
and responsible being must exercise. It lays 
the foundation also, as is seen in the following 
context for the discharge of relative duty,—it 
should be seen to develop itself in all the rela- 
tions of domestic life—Scunnxun: The duty of 
subordination in the Christian Church: 1. It 
rests on the recognition of natural and historical 
distinctions, ordained by God Himself; 2. It has 
its pattern in the relation of believers to Christ, 
which is not one of servile fear, but of moral 
reverenee.—R. ] 
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4. Special Christian duties in domestic relations. 
Cuap. V. 22—VI. 9. 
Wives and husbands. 
(Cuap. V. 22-83.) 


22 Wives, submit yourselves' unto [to] your own husbands, as unto [to] the Lord. 
23 For the husband is the head of the [ Because a? husband is head of his] wife, even 
as Christ is the head [as Christ also is head] of the church: [,] and he is [himself 
24 omitting and he is]* the Saviour of the body. Therefore, [Nevertheless]* as the 
church is subject unto [to] Christ, so let the wives [also] be to their own [omit 
25 own]? husbands in every thing. Husbands, love your® wives, even as Christ also 
26 loved the church, and gave himself [up] for it: That he might sanctify [it,] and 
cleanse [cleansing] it with the washing [laver] of [the] water by [in] the word, 
27 That he might present it to himself a glorious church [That he might himself? pre- 
sent to himself the church glorious], not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; 
28 but that it should [might] be holy and without blemish. So [Thus] ought men 
[husbands also]* to love their [own] wives as their own bodies. He that [who] 
29 loveth his [own] wife loveth himself. For no man ever yet hated [no one ever 
hated] his own flesh; but nourisheth it, even as the Lord [Christ® also doth] the 
30 church: For [Because] we are members of his body, [beimg]"® of his flesh, and of 
31 his bones. For this cause shall a man leave his [omit his] father and mother, 
32 and shall be joined unto his wife,” and they [the] two shall be one flesh. This isa 
great mystery [This mystery is a great one]: but I speak concerning [I say it in 
83 regard to]’* Christ and the church. Nevertheless, let every one of you in particu- 
lar [Ye also severally, let each one] so love his [own] wife even [omit even] as 
himself; and [let] the wife see that she reverence her husband. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 22.[The Rec., with K. L., many versions (Chrysostom, Scholz) inserts bmotdéccece after dvSpaoacv, while in 

D. E. F. G., Syriac it is placed after yuvat«es.. Lachmann accepts vrotaccéoOwoar after dvSpaoavv on the authority of 

. A., 10 cursives, Vulgate, other versions, some fathers. B. omits the verb altogether, and this reading is accepted by 
ischendorf. Harless, Meyer, De Wette, Alford, Ellicott and recent editors. While one uncial manuscript would not be 
decisive for the omission, the variations in form and position suggest an interpolation, (comp. Col. iii. 18) and when to this 
is added the testimony of Jerome, who asserts that there was nothing in the Greek MSS. to correspond with his subditz : 
sint remarking that it was less necessary in Greek than in Latin, the evidence is conclusive. Still we must supply the verb 
in English— R. 

2 Ver. 35; hme article is wanting in all uncial MSS., the Rec. inserts it on altogether insufficient authority. The mean- 
ing is not altered by the correct reading, yet the literal form adopted in the above emendation is on the whole preferable.— 
His wife is to be insisted upon, since the article is very definite here. We might render His Church, were there any other 
than the one Church.—R.]} ( L 

3 Ver, 23.—_[The briefer reading air ds is accepted by nearly all recent editors on the authority of $1 A.B.D1F. Kai 
avtos éore (Rec.) is foundin §.3 D. 2% K. L., most cursives, good versions and many fathers; but seems to be an explana- 
tory gloss. AS regards punctuation the colon of the E. V. might be retained to indicate the independence of the clause. 
We can render: He is Saviour of the body, or He Himself is the Saviour of the body, or Himself the Saviour of the body, but 
the latter which is most literal requires a substitution of a comma for the colon of the E. V.—R. ; ‘ 

4 Ver. 24.—[’A AA d must be thus rendered to give clearness to the sense. The Rec. reads womep, but on insufficient au- 
thority; Ss is well attested (%. A. D1 F.) and generally received.—R. ] , h oy Se 

5 Ver. 24.—[The Rec. inserts tdiors on the authority of A.D. K. L., many cursives, versions and fathers, but it is omitted 
in &. B. D1 F., etc., so that the weight of external authority and the suspicion of an interpolation from ver, 22 are decisive 
against it. Rejected by recent editors.—R. ] { Fie ‘ : 

6 Ver. 25._[The Rec. ineerts éavrav, with D. K. L., most cursives; F. G. read vuav; while N. A. B., cursives and fathers 
have simply ras yuvatxas. Thobriefer reading is accepted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott. Braune, how- 
ever, follows Meyer in defending éavréy, on the ground that idéas would have been a more natural interpolation, if an ex- 
planatory gloss were added. This is plausible, but scarcely decisive.—R. ] ; AG: 

7 Ver. 27.—[Instead of avryv (Ree. D3 K.) recent editors accept the better supported and emphatic avros(X. A. B. 
D.1 etc.).—The emphasis resting on ¢ySo€éov is best presented by the order given above, though Ellicott gives: in glorious 
PA og, 1a. here ig a doubt as to the correct order as well in regard to the reading. Ka is omitted in the Rec., X. K. 

fathers and versions (Ellicott), but found in A. B. D. F., very good versions, and generally accepted 


i ly all cursives i we ; 
Lg heat yerb ddefAovccr comes first in \. B. K. L. and other authorities (Alford, Ellicott), but Lach- 
mann, Meyer, Hadie, Braune and most put it after dv dpes, with A. D. F., good versions, fathers. The longer, noninverted 


reading: kat ot dvdpes ddeiAovaer is perhaps preterable—The inversion of the B. V. need not be altered however 
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Husbands is more correct here, though in the older English man meant husband also, as in Greek and German, a philologi- 
cal fact not without interest in the exegesis of this paragraph.—X.1 has TEKVG, instead of cw m aT 4a, but it is correct.—The 
E. V. omits own twice, apparently for the sake of elegance, but improperly since the emphasis is thus lost.—R. ] - 

9 Ver. 29.—[ he Rec. (with D3 K. L., majority ot cursives) reads: «vptos, but the authority for Xpiords is so decisive, 


that it is accepted by nearly all modern editors.—R. ] 


10 Ver, 30.—[Lachmann, on the authority of &.1A. B., good cursives, a few versions and fathers, omit €x THs TapKos— 


Ootéwy avTod. 
fathers; acc 
readily occas 


Alford brackets them. They are found in &.3 D. E. F.G. K. L., nearly all cursives, versions and 
epted by Tischendorf (ed. 7), Harless, Meyer, Eadie, Ellicott, Wordsworth. The recurrence of a vrov would 
ion the omission, while the citation is not exact enough to suggest an interpolation from the LXX.—We must 


insert being, to avoid the connection : members of his flesh, which the E. V. suggests.—R.] ‘ ; 

1 Ver, 32.—['The articles, tov, tHv (so LXX. Gen. ii. 24), found in the Rec. X. A. D.3 K. L., most cursives, good versions, 
are rejected by Lachmann, ischendorf, Meyer. Ellicott, Alford and most, on the authority of B. D1 F., good cursives, and 
distinct statements of Origen and Jerome.—So avrov after atépa on the same authority (%! in addition) and for the 


same reason.—R. } 


12 Ver. 32.—|Here instead of 79 yuvacxi (LXX., $1 A. D.1F) the best editorsaccept mpds Thy yuvaika avrod on the 
authority of 83 B. D.3 K. L., nearly all cursives, Origen, Chrysostom, Theodoret.—R. | 
13 Ver, 33._{Lachmann and Alford bracket eis, but the external authority (B. K., a few cursives) against it is slight, 


and it might have been omitted because not understood.—R.] 


CRITICAL. 


To Wives; vers. 22-24. a. The exhortation, 
ver. 22; b. The basis of it, vers. 23, 24. 

Ver. 22. The exhortation. Wives, submit 
yourselves to your.own husbands, ai 
yvovatKkec Toic idiotg avdpaorv. —This 
section with its particular duties is so closely 
connected to the last sentence: ‘‘submitting 
yourselves one to another,” with its general du- 
ties, that the form is thus abbreviated. Accord- 
ingly the verb to be supplied should be impera- 
tive, as in some of the various readings, as is 
required also by the arrangement of the section 
itself (vers. 25, 28, 33). BrnereL IJnferiores 
priore loco ponuntur, deinde superiores 25, vi. 1, 4, 
5, 9; 1 Pet. iii. 1, guia propositio est de subjectione : 
et inferiores debent officium facere, qualescunque sunt 
superiores. Multi etiam ex inferioribus fiunt superi- 
ores: et qui bene subest, bene preest. The term 
idcog is almost invariably joined with ‘“ hus- 
bands” in the New Testament (Tit. ii. 5,17; 1 
Pet. iii. 1, 55 1 Cor. vii. 2: trav éavrov yovaixa— 
tov idiov avdpa: xiv. 85). We even find idvo¢ 
abrov mpogatne (Tit. i. 12) marking in addition to 
the ‘‘their,” that no strange (antithesis: tdvoc) 
one is to be thought of. From this it follows 
that 6 idvog avgp is not simply=husband (Har- 
LESS), nor idsog—éavrov, avrov (WinmER, p. 145), 
It has elsewhere its definite meaning—=proprius, 
as WINER admits in regard to many passages, 
and the Apostle had in this one precept of obedi- 
ence for the wife a good and sufficient reason for 
defining the husband with idvoc; this justifies the 
sharpening by which the command appears a 
natural one.* At the same time it points to the 
fact, that the wife is found to the husband in 
another way than he to her. She has here her 
calling, the avocation of the husband extends 
further. Itis also to be noticed with BrncEL: 
Mulieres obsequi debent suis maritis, etiamsi alibi 
meliora viderentur consilia. See Doctr. Notes. 

As to the Lord, o¢ 76 kvpi@.—The singu- 
lar requires according to the context a reference 
to Christ (vi. 1, 6, 6, 7), and ‘‘as” marks a re- 
ality ; behind the husband stands the Lord Him- 
self. Thus the obedience ischaracterized. The 
obedience is to be rendered not to the husband 
as man, but as ‘own husband” in and by 
whose person the Lord is honored who has es- 
tablished the relation, whom the husband him- 


*[“The duty of submission is plainly based on that tender- 
ness, specialty, or exclusiveness of relationship which dios 
implies” (Eapre), So Atrorp, Exiicort, following BENGEL 
and Meyer, against Dr Werrr, HaRLess; OLSHAUSEN.—R. | 
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self must obey.* Hence it is not the husband as 
lord (THom. Aquinas, SEMLER and others). 


The basis of the exhortation; vers. 23, 24. 

Ver. 23. Because a husband is head of his 
wife [ott advfp gore KEGaAH THE yvvatKéc]. 
—The foundation of the exhortation is intro- 
duced by rz, “because.” ’Av7p, “husband,” 
without the article, designates generally every 
husband,t+ who as such is ‘‘head”’ of the definite 
wife, chosen and won by him (t#¢ yuvack 6c). 
The position of the husband is thus marked as 
of an organizing, managing, controlling and de- 
ciding character, which is further set forth by 
the comparison immediately following: 

As Christ also is head of the Church.— 
‘2¢ kat 6 Xpetorée places Him as parallel 
with the husband (ii. 8; iv. 17). On ‘head of 
the Church,” see i. 22; iv. 15. The wife and the 
Church are thus placed as parallels. 

Himself the Saviour of the body.—This 
distinguishes Christ from the husband. Avwdroc 
emphasizes Christ: He and none other. Swo- 
Tip Tov oHMaToc, Saviour of the body, 
the Church, is He and He alone. It is thus 
explanatory of ‘‘Christ,” marking His pecu- 
liar dignity, and not in apposition to ‘ head.” 
This is not applicable to the husband as respects 
the wife; for him also Christ is the Redeemer. 
[Atrorp thus expands the Apostle’s thought: 
‘In Christ’s case the Headship is united with, 
nay gained by, His having saved the body in the 
process of Redemption: so that Iam not alleg- 
ing Christ’s Headship as one entirely identical 
with that other, for He has a claim to it and 
office in it peculiar to Himself.” So most.—R.] 
It is incorrect to take this as referring to the 
man also, in order thereby to remind husbands 
that they should make their wives happy (Hras- 
mus, Hormann, Schriftbeweis, IL. 2, p. 188, and 
others); that thought belongs to the other part 





* (Ellicott: “Viewed in its simplest grammatical sense as 
the pronoun of the relative, the meaning would seem to be, 
‘yield that obedience to your husbands which you yield to 
Christ.’ As, however, the immediate context and still more 
the general current of the passage (comp. ver. 32) represent 
marriage in its typical aspect, ws will seem far more natur- 
ally to refer to the aspect under which the obedience is to be 
regarded (‘ quast Christo ipsimet, cujus locum et personam virt 
representant,’ Corn. a Lap.), than to describe the nature of it 
(Eadie), or the manner (De Wette) in which it is to be ten- 
dered, Still less probable is a reference merely to the simi 
larity between the duties of the wife to the husband and the 
Church to Christ, as this interpretation would clearly require 
&s 7 éxkA, TS Kup.: See Meyer.”—R] 

t (Or better “a husband,” as an example of the class, 6 avjp 
would be “every husband” in each case, every one of the 
class (see WINER, p. 113): but the article with yuvarcKkdes 
means “his” in this case.—R.] 


CHAP. V. 22-33. 
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of the exhortation (ver. 25 ff.) and would weaken 
the notion of cwr#p very much. Srrer is over- 
refined in discovering in corf#p—coua an etymo- 
logical allusion, as Phil. iii. 20, 21. 


Ver. 24. Nevertheless as the Church is 
subject to Christ, aAAd oc 7 éxkKkAnoia 
bmrotdooetat TO XptotSé—AAAa, ‘‘never- 
theless,” in spite of the difference between Christ 
and the husband, the resemblance between the 
Church and the wife remains. Henge the parti- 
cle is adversative: habet* quidem id peculiare 
Christus, quod est, est servator ecclesix, nihilominus 
sciant mulieres, sibi maritos preesse, Christi exem- 
plo, utcunque pari gratia non polleant (CALVIN, 
Benge and others).* It is accordingly neither 
syllogistic—éore, ovv (Buza [E. V.] and others), 
nor continuative—dé (Winer, p. 420), nor re- 
sumptive—inguam (HaRruxss). 

So let the wives also be to their hus- 
.bands [ottws kai ai yovaikeco toi¢c av- 
Op dotv].—The o}7o¢ kat strongly marks the 
analogy. The verb is to be supplied as in ver. 
22. ‘The emphasis rests on the final words: in 
everything, évy raévre (1 Cor. i. 5)—kara 
mdvra (Col. iii. 20, 22). From such a command 
we are not to infer that the reference is to Chris- 
tian wedlock (Haruess); this must indeed also 
be thoroughly correct. Neither the one (1 Cor. 
vii. 12-17) nor the other is to be accepted. ‘In 
everything ’”’ is limited by the context to that 
which the husband as such commands and which 
the wife as such has to do, but in neither con- 
trary to the Lord. [Hopcu: “It teaches its 
extent, not its degree. It extends over all de- 
partments, but is limited in all,—first, by the 
nature of the relation; and secondly, by the 
higher authority of God.”’—R. ] 


To HUSBANDS; vers. 25-31. a. The exhorta- 
tion, vers. 25-28; 6. The basis of it, vers. 29-31. 

Ver. 25. Husbands, love your wives, oi 
Gvdpec, GyanwatTe TaG yovaikag éEav- 
Tov. [See Textual Note *®].—Thus the husbands 
are exhorted, but a closer definition follows: 
Even as Christ also loved the Church.— 
Kadwc kai 6 Xpctortéc places the husbands 
in emphatic parallelism with Him, and the wives 
with the Church (7-7v éxxAnotav). Si omnia 
rhetorum argumenta in unum conjicias, non tam per- 
suaseris conjugibus dilectionem mutuam quam hic 
Paulus (BugpnwaGeNn). [Comp. the apt quota- 
tion from THEOPHYLACT in Exticorr, and the 
beautiful remarks of Curysostom, cited at 
length by ALForD im loco.—R.] “Hydmnoev, 
loved” (John xili. 84; xv. 12; 1 John ii. 8; 
iii. 14) is more closely defined by procf of fact. 

And gave himself up for it,t kai éavrov 
mapédwKkev brép avTHe (ver. 2),—Here 
also we should not supply in thought: wnto death 





¥[This view is simple, grammatical and introduces neither 
a truism (Havre), nor an unnecessary limitation (WINER). 
It is accepted by ALForD, Eviicort, Mopee and others. 
Eavig supposes an ellipsis, which is very objectionable. 
Atrorp: “ But what I do say is, that thus far the two Head- 
- ships are to be regarded as identical, in the subjection of the 
body to the Head.” Nevertheless is on the whole the best 
rendering of adAa.—R.] 
+[It would be more literal and perhaps better accordant 
with the comparison to substitute the feminine pronoun 
(her, she) for “it” in vers. 26,27, but our language is very 
stiff in its rules for gender.—R. ] 








(Meyer), if by that is meant only the death on 
the cross; the reference is to the entire suffer. 
ing including the last act as the extreme point. 
Thus the love required of the husband, a love 
self-devoting even unto death, gains a significant 
depth, while there still remains something im- 
portant which is incomparable: Christ first cre- 
ated the Church through love, as His love made 
a reconciliation of the world with God, redemp- 
tion from sin, and death, eternal life and salva- 
tion. 

Vers. 26, 27. The end of the self-sacrificing 
love of Christ. 

Ver. 26. That he might sanctify it.—Iva 
defines the end: aityv adyxdoy. There is 
here indicated a continued action and dealing 
towards and upon the Church, the result of 
which is expressed in ver. 27 (‘‘that it should 
be holy and without blemish’’); it is the posi- 
tive activity, effecting the ethical form and de- 
meanor which is well-pleasing to-God. It is not 
merely segregare et sibt.consecrare (CALVIN [ Hapin, 
but not to the exclusion ‘of the idea of sanctifi- 
cation as a result.—R.] and others). The mo- 
dality is set forth in the participial clause: 
Cleansing it.—Kaéapica's, as ini. 9, 18. 
This indicates the negative activity directed 
against the evil which is to be removed; both, 
the positive and the negative, advance together 
and undivided. Hence it is not: after he 
cleansed it (OusHauseN, Meyer and others),* 
nor, as though it were complete in a moment: 
and has cleansed it (LuruER). It continues: it 
is not a single member of the Church that is 
spoken of, but the totality of Christians. By 
what means then is the Church cleansed from 
sin? 

With the laver of the water, 76 AotTpot. 
Tov bd0arToc.—Unquestionably this means bap- 
tism; the readers must have thus understood it 
(HaRLEss) ; insigne testimonium de baptismo (BrN- 
GEL). The article (7@) denotes something well 
known; besides }0ato¢ and the connection 
with kafapicac. Comp. Tit. ili. 5; 1 Cor. vi. 11; 
Heb. x. 23; Acts x. 47; xxii. 16. But the water 
does not give the cleansing which is spoken of, 
nor the bathing or washing. It is the baptism, 
not the bath in the water. Hence there is fur- 
ther added: in the word, év /#mare, in 
order to designate Christian baptism as to its 
essence. The notion of baptism, as a means of 
cleansing beside the sanctifying (see Doctr. Notes 
5, 6), as well as the position of this phrase re- 
quire us to take both together, and the usage 
respecting the word pjua and the connection by 
means of év (like vi. 2: évroAq év émayyedia) ad- 
mit of this. Paul uses pyya (ver. 17; Rom. x. 
8) 7s) 2) Cor. xit. 4;- comp. Heb-11. 135 exted il 





* [Grammatically the participle may indicate either an 
act antecedent to or synchronous with that of the leading 
verb, either having cleansed or cleansing. The former is the 
view accepted by Exiicorr, ALFORD, Eapie and Hoper, mainly 
on doctrinal or logical grounds derived from the reference 
to baptism which immediately follows.—R. ] 

+ [Chis word occurs only here and in Tit. iii. 5. It means 
not “washing,” but “laver,” (lavacrum, Vulgate); comp. 
E.ucorr in loco. Dr. Honer is scarcely justified therefore in 
finding an argument in favor of a particular mode of bap- 
tism in our phrase, which does not mean: a washing with 
water, as he implies. The allusion to the bride’s bath before 
marriage is accepted by Eapi£, and most.—R.] 
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Pet. i. 25) ina similar manner. [In all cases 
it refers directly or indirectly towards proceed- 
ing ultimately or immediately from God (Eur. 
corr).—R.] The conjunction of Ka0apic, bdwp, 
Adyoc, John xiii. 10; xv. 3, is well known. 
“The washing of water” takes place ‘in 
word,” consists essentially therein, hence the 
reference to God’s Word in general, and in 
particular to the name of the triune God and 
His promise. [Atrorp is quite correct in re- 
ferring it to “the preached word of faith (Rom. 
x. 8), of which confession is made in bap- 
tism, and which carries the real cleansing 
John xv. 8; xvii. 17) and regenerating power 
(1 Pet. i. 28; iii, 2L)—so Augustine Tract. 80 
in Joan. 8, vol. iii. p. 1840, Migne; where 
these memorable words occur, ‘Detrahe verbum, 
et quid est aqua nisi aqua? Accedit verbum ad 
elementum, et fit sacramentum, etiam ipsum tanquam 
visibile verbum.’” So substantially Hapiz, Eu- 
ticorr, Hopa@x and others, Comp. Doctr. Notes. 
—R. 

Hed it is incorrect totake év p#uars, tva 
as a Hebraism=—to the end thereby (Koppy and 
others), or as formula baptizandi (Grenk Fa- 
tHnRS, ScHotastics and others). Nor is it to 
be joined with xafapicac (Buncrt, Haress, 
Hormann, Schriftbeweis, II. 2, p. 185, who takes 
it as the word Matt. viii. 3; xa0apiofyrt), which 
would then-have two means by the side of each 
other, or with ady:doyn (JeRomE, WinzER, p. 130, 
Meyer and others), for in that case it would of 
necessity have been immediately subjoined. [The 
connection with the participle is defended by 
Eavin, Atrorp and Exuicorr (who more exactly 
suggests: ‘‘rather with the whole expression’’). 
The absence of the article is strongly opposed 
to Braune’s view, while the participle might 

_ well have two added qualifications, one an in- 
strumental dative and the other specifying with 
év “the necessary accompaniment” (EuLicorr). 
‘¢Thus the word, preached and received, is the 
conditional element of purification,—the real 
water of spiritual baptism ;—that wherein and 
whereby alone the efficiency of baptism is con- 
veyed” (Anrorp).—R. ] 


Ver. 27. That he might himself present 
to himself the Church glorious, iva ma- 
pactHon avTo¢g Eavt® Evoolov THv Ek- 
«A4ot%av.—This second tv a depends on dy:don, 
the end and aim of which it introduces: ‘“ He 
might himself present,” ete. He and none other 
(avré6c), without the co-operation of others for 
Himself (é@v76)* and not for others, the world 
or anything else, to His own good-pleasure pre- 
sents the Church gloriously. The figure (zapa- 
otjoat) is taken, as in 2 Cor. xi. 2, from the 
adorning of a bride; hence the emphatically 
placed évdofov, which in 1 Cor. iv. 10 is the an- 
tuthesis of driuoc,, is like Luke vii. 25 (év iwari- 
o4¢) to be applied to the glorious appearance, 
so that the Church thus appears ‘‘ worthy of the 
calling” (iv. 1), or ‘of the Lord” (Col. i. 10), 
“of God” (1 Thess. ii. 12; 8 John 6), respon- 
deat idee suse zterne (BunceL). The result of 


the ay:alevy is the dog4few, both belong together: 





* [More literally and correctly “to Himself,” He alone 
presents, He receives (ELLICcoTT),—R.] 











— 


sanctitas est gloria interior, gloria est sanctitas emi- 
cans (BENGEL)*. 

The second clause beginning with iva is not 
to be placed as parallel to the first, nor is the 
figure of an offering to be substituted for that of 
adorning (Hariess). But itis to be maintained, 
that this state of things for the Church is not 
attained in this life (RupELBacH), while at the 
same time we may say with BENGEL: (id valet suo 
modo jam de hac vita). The vital process in the 
individual and in the whole is indeed that of a 
development from seed to harvest, is not complete 
at one stroke, has its stadia and phases. The 
consummation is really only at the conclusion 
(Second Advent). [So Anrorp, Eapie and most. 
Hopes has a full note on the question.—R. ] 

Not having spot, or wrinkle, orany such 
thing, u7 éxyovoav omidror } putida tet 
TotovTwv.—Thus the Apostle describes more 
clearly évdofov.—Z 7 ido ct (2 Pet. ii. 13; comp. 
Jude 12), parallel: to wauoc, designates what 
clings to her from without, spot and stain, what 
is loathsome, the remains of the previous walk 
and conversation; putic, wrinkle, refers to in- 
ternal emotions, which fix themselves in the 
countenance, and disfigure the face as it grows 
old, Other antitheses, as those of Grorrus (the 
former applying to carcre vitiis, the latter to vege- 
tos semper esse, to what is good) are not ‘justified 
bythe language. The final phrase negatives the 
least spot or wrinkle or even what is similar, 
hence in general what can disfigure. [‘The 
terms are taken from physical beauty, health, 
and symmetry, to denote spiritual perfection” 
(Eapie).—R. | ; 

But that it might be, 41” iva 7 instead 
of aad’ obcav, in accordance with the liveliness 
of the Greek, who liked the transition from the 
participle into the finite verb. Wuvsr, p. 587. 
This ¢va@ is parallel to the second one at the be- 
ginning of this verse. [Hence ‘‘might” must 
be substituted for ‘“‘should ” (E. V.), to indicate 
the parallelism.—R.] The final end of the sane- 
tifying is the being holy and without blem- 
ish.{—To the “wrinkle” proceeding from within 
the “holy” corresponds, to the external “spot” 
duapoc, ‘without blemish” (i. 4). 


Ver. 28. Thus, otc, points emphatically 
to what precedes, on which account Hartrss 
(with Esrius: digressus nonnihil ad mysterium, 
nune ad institutum redit) incorrectly excludes the 
definite comparison for wedded life, as though it 
were inappropriate, when only prudence, mode- 
ration are commanded. It is not to be referred 
to the following @¢ (B-Crusrvs). [So Atrorp. 
But Exurcort, Eapiz and Hopen agree with 





* ([Euuioorr: “ The Church glorious; the tertiary predicate 
évSofov (Donaldson, Gr. 3 489) being placed emphatically 
forward and receiving its further explanation from the par- 
ticipial clause which follows.” The reading of the Rec., 
giving avrqv as the direct object of the verb, necessarily led 
to the obscuration of the force of the word, disturbing the 
grammatical structure by making Thy é€xxAnoiav the 
tertiary predicate.—R. | 

} [The German editors and commentators (TiscHENDoRF 
and Mryer, Braune also) accent this word: om?tAos, but 
Havin, ALrorp and EL.icorr adopt: owiAos. The iota is 
short apparently, hence the latter is correct. The word be- 
longs to later Greek.—R. ] 

{[“ Blameless ” (Ennicorr, ALrorD); but “without blem- 
ish” retains the etymological reference, thus according bet- 
ter with the figurative current of the verse.—R.] 
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Braune, in referring ofrac to what precedes, 
a. ¢., ‘thus, in like manner as Christ,” while oc 
indicates not the measure, but a fact, ‘*as they 
are,” efc.—R.]  ° 
Ought husbands to love their own 
wives [kai oi avdpec d¢étAoverv dyarav 
Tac EautOv yvvaiKxac].—The comparison 
with Christ is now especially denoted by «ai 
before of Gvdpec. ’OPeiAovoryv presup- 
poses a command for this, the ‘‘new command- 
ment’ (see ver. 25), which corresponds with 
nature, as God has ordained it,* and, applying 
to fraternal fellowship, is then certainly valid 
for marital fellowship, as is indicated by the 
next phrase which introduces a motive: as their 
own bodies, ®c rd éavtov cémaTta.— 
Here © ¢ is evidently a designation ofa reality, 
corresponding to the figure, that the man is the 
head of the wife (ver. 23; 1 Cor. xi. 3). [See 
Eaviz for a lucid statement of the correct view 
respecting this particle.—R.] It is not compa- 
rative (Grorrus), hence not—as themselves. 
The result of the view that.the husband is the 
head of the wife, while the wife is the body of 
the husband, as the Church is Christ’s body is 
this thought: He who loveth his own wife 
loveth himself, 6 dyar@Gv tHv éavTto4u 
yuvaira, Eavtov adyang.—Comp. ver. 38. 
On this general proposition what follows rests. 


The basis of the exhortation; vers. 29-31. 

Ver. 29. For no one ever hated his own 
flesh, ovdcic yap wore THY EavTOV cdpKa 
éulonoev—The ground which follows is intro- 
duced by ydp.t Inthe first place a general fact 
is negatively expressed. ‘‘No man ever” is not 
limited ; not even nisi scilicet a natura et a se tyso 
desciscat (BuncreL). For all ‘unsparingness of 
the body” (Col. ii. 22) rests on self-deception. 
If he actually injures himself, it cannot even 
then be said that he ‘“‘hateth his own flesh.” 
Paul did not choose céua here, because he al- 
ready had in mind the quotation (ver. 31), which 
refers to the institution of marriage in Paradise 
bofore the fall; there as here all that is sinful is 
excluded from the oép&, which is not of itself 
stibject to sin. Muoeiv is chosen, because the 
disposition is spoken of; it is to be understood 
like 1 John iii. 15. Grortus aptly recalls Cur- 
tius, vil.: corporibus nostris, qui utique non odimus ; 
Sanuca, ep. 14: fateor insitam esse corporis nostri 
caritatem; De Clem. 1,5: Si quod adhue collegitur, 
animus reipublice tu es, illa corpum tuum, vides, ut 
puto, quam necessaria clementia sit. Tibi enim 
parcis, quum videris altert parcere. Comp. Proy. 
WiLL O; LT: 

But nourisheth and cherisheth it [477 
éxtpéger cat OdAmet adtTyr.J—AAAG na- 
turally takes out of ovdeig the subject éxacroc, 





* *{From this passage Dr. Hopes correctly infers the falsity 
of the Hopkinsian view that all love and all holiness is 
disinterested benevolence, proportioned to the capacity of its 
object. We do love ourselves, and our bodies, and it is not 
only natural, but according to Scripture so to do.—R.] 

+ [The whole tenor of the argument is thus stated by Et- 
Licort: ‘“ Men ought to love their wives as Christ loves His 
Church, as being in fact (I might add) their own (eav7ayv) 
bodies; yes, I say the man who loves his wife loves himself 
(éaurév); for if he hated her he would hate (according to the 
axiom in ver, 28) his own flesh, whereas on the contrary, un- 
less he acts against nature, he nourishes it, even as (to urge 
the comparison again) Christ nourishes His Church.”—R.] 








each one. The first verb, the strengthened 
Tpégecv, refers to the growing development 
brought about through nourishment (Meyer); 
it occurs only here and in vi. 4. The second 
verb (only here and 1 Thess. ii. 7) is stronger 
than Gepuatvey (Jas. ii. 16) which is also more 
general, and denotes the warming upon and with 
one’s self; hence it is used of brooding, Deut. 
xxii. 6 (LUXX.); it is more than fovet (Vulgate), 
pflegt (LutHER). The two expressions are dis 
tinguished by Bence so far correctly that he 
remarks on the former zntus, on the latter ad ex- 
tra, but he is faulty in thinking of victws in con- 
nection with the former, amictus with the latter. 
The one refers to the strengthening food, renew- 
ing the life, the other to the protection and pre- 
servation of the life. Harumss incorrectly de- 
nies any distinction, taking both as descriptive 
of maternal love. 

Even as Christ also doth the Church 
[ka0O¢ kat 6 Xptotoc THY éExkAnolar]. 
—What is of universal validity within the sphere 
of creation, is found also in the Redeemer as 
respects His Church (He nourishes and cherishes 
it). Srrer applies it to the Lord’s-Supper, which 
is indeed not to be excluded, thinking that after 
the nasci in the baptism (ver. 26) the pasei is 
here spoken of. It is more natural to remember 
how Christ calls Himself the bread of life (John 
vi. 48, 51), which ‘‘nourishes,”’ not in the Lord’s 
Supper alone, even though it takes place there 
in its most full and intense form, and also that 
He compares Himself to a hen (Matt. xxiii. 37) 
that covereth with her wings, thus protecting 
and cherishing ((dAme:) at the same time. 
GRorius (nutrit eam verbo et spiritu, vesiit virtuti- 
bus) is correct only in the first part of his com- 
ment. Evidently the spheres of Creation and - 
Redemption do not fall outside each other; the 
former finds in the latter its restoration and 
consummation, the latter in the former its basis 
and point of connection. What is unnatural is 
unchristian. 


Ver. 80 proves the action of Christ to His 
Church through her intimate union with Him: 

Because we are members of his body 
[ore pian Eécpéev Tod oOmaTtocg avToV].— 
‘‘Because”’ connects with the foregoing thought: 
He nourisheth and cherisheth the Church. The 
Church is now the subject, which inheres in 
éomév. Every individual is so, as the plural 
indicates. The Church as a whole as also indi- 
vidually, the members of the Church are then 
‘¢members of His body.” Here 76 cdma av- 
Tov is evidently—d Xpiord¢ (1 Cor. vi. 15; xii. 
27), on which account Brenget is correct in say- 
ing: corpus hic dicitur non ecclesia, que continen- 
tur in subjecto ** sumus,” sed corpus ipsius Christi ; 
hence this is entirely like 1 Cor. x. 16 (StiER). 
The membership, which is designated by the 
emphatically placed wéA7, and which is con- 
ceived of as existing in the word éopév, is de. 
signed to mark Christendom and Christians as 
‘‘integral parts of His body” (Murer). A 
closer definition follows. 

Being of his flesh and of his bones, éx 
THO TapKdos AVTOV Kal Ek TOV doTéor 
avtov.—First of all the repeated preposition 
must be noticed, marking as it does the origin 
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and the appertaining to. The phrase denotes 
the personality and corporeality of Christ, in 
which the Church with her members originates. 
The connection with and origin from Christ, 
from the historical, incarnate Christ, from [His 
personal body, is designated in such a way, that 
we as well as the whole Church are to be re- 
garded as His production and possession; and 
this is expressed with the Scripture passage, or 
at least with a reminiscence of the passage, which 
refers to the creation of the woman out of the 
first Adam in Paradise (Gen. ii. 23: LXX.: tovro 
vov borovy éx Tv doTéwv pov, Kal odps éx THe CapKdc 
pov), because Christ is the second Adam (1 Cor. 
xv. 45, 47; comp. 1 Tim. ii. 15), and the Church, 
as well as each of its members, ic a creation 
(1 Cor. v.19). Comp. the parable of the Vine 
and the branches (John xv. 1 ff). Our life in 
Christ proceeds in its inmost nature from holi- 
ness, is really strengthened from Him, and af- 
fects the resurrection body. 

Accordingly it is inappropriate to think only 
of the close union of Christ with us (Koppnr), or 
the identity of our nature with His (Lavin 
Faruers), or only of spiritual origin (Greek 
Faruers, Brasmus, Catovius, Hormann, Schrift- 
beweis, II., 2, p. 187, Muyer and others), or only 
of the death of the cross (Grorrus: ex carne gus 
et ossibus cruci adfixis, 4. €., ex passione ejus preedi- 
cata et eredita ortum habuit ecclesia; SCHENKEL, 
who refers to ver. 24), or the Lord’s Supper 
(Kaunis, Hariuss, Ouswausen, Stine and 
others), or the glorified body (Guss: Christi Per- 
son, p. 274 ff.). Benern, who is followed, up to 
a certain point, by Srimr, since he also finds in 
the creation of the woman out of Adam a type 
of the creation of the Church out of Christ, 
must be regarded as fanciful despite the several 
apt remarks he makes: Moses ossa prius, Paulus 
CARNEM prius nominat; naturalem quippe structu- 
ram, de qua ille, ossa potissimum sustinent ; ut in 
nova creatione caro Christi magis consideratur. 
Porro Moses plenius loquitur; Paulus omittit que 
ad propositum non xque pertinent. Non ossa et 
caro nostra, sed NOs spiritualiter (STIER: via spiri- 
twaliter im corporationem vergente) propagamur ex 
humanitate Christi, carnem et ossa habente. RurcK- 
mrt is altogether perverted in his notion that 
the Apostle himself had no definite idea in his 
mind; if he waives an explanation of the pas- 
sage, so he must waive first of all his own ex- 
planation. 

[In agreement with the view of Braune, in 
the main, the following statement is appended. 
The Apostle here asserts a state (gowev) of 
Christians, originating from Christ (é«), analo- 
gous to the physical derivation of Eve from 
Adam and the consequent union subsequently 
between them. The direct reference to every 
nuptial union (EApiz) does not accord with the 
preposition or the immediate allusion. This is 
the mystical relation, implying as Hodge well 
contends, something more than that we derive 
our spiritual life from Christ, as Eve her spiri- 
tual life from Adam (Exuicort, Atrorp, follow- 
ing Mrysr), since the peculiar language seems 
to involve more; and something else than that 
we are partakers of the substance of Christ’s 
body, as Eve was formed out of the substance 
of Adam’s body (Caxvin, and with various modi- 
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fications most strong sacramentalists), a view 
which tends to materialistic conceptions of the 
union, and, in attempting to explain one acknow- 
ledged mystery, creates confusion instead of 
clearness. This middle position accepts a con- 
nection with Him, ‘‘not simply and generally 
by a spiritual union, but in some close and de- 
rivative way, which the Apostle calls a mystery” 
(Eapixr), leaving the matter there. As regards 
the secondary application to the Sacraments, 
which Exxicorr and Worpswortu (with many 
German commentators) accept, it may be re- 
marked, that these undoubtedly constitute signs 
and seals, and in a certain sense means of main- 
taining this union, but this passage, which speaks 
not of ‘*body and blood,” but of “flesh and 
bones,” does not distinctly refer to these, so that 
nothing can be deduced from it in regard to the 
communication with Christ’s glorified, or trans- 
muted, body in the Lord’s Supper. Comp. the 
full, clear and excellent discussion of Hopas, 
who opposes CALVIN’s views most strenuously. 


Ver. 31. Paul in this verse proceeds with the 
passage which follows the saying of Adam re- 
specting the woman brought to him (Gen. ii. 24, 
LXX.: évexev Tobrov Kataheiper dvOpwroe Tov Tarépa 
avtov Kat THY pnTépa adTov Kai TpooKkuAAnOHoeTat 
Tpog THY yuvaika avrov Kat EcovTas ol dbo sic cdpKa 
peiav) : 

For this cause shall a man leave father 
and mother, and shall be joined unto his 
wife, and the two shall be one flesh.—The 
changes are inconsiderable: advrié instead of 
évexev, TaTépa and wat épa, according to the 
best authorities, without the articles and pro- 
nouns, T7 yvvacki at least a various reading as 
Matt. xix. 5. Notwithstanding this, it is not a 
quotation, since there is nothing to indicate this. 
He merely continues in the words of Moses, 
which he uses with slight variations, while the 
Lord introduces them (Matt. xix. 5) with eimep, 
and Paul himself in 1 Cor. vi. 16, the last clause 
with ¢yoiv. Further, this passage is not a part 
of Adam’s speech, since he could say nothing of 
forsaking father and mother, unless it be taken 
asa prediction (Stizr) [Jeromn: primus vates 
Adam]; in which case, however, he would still 
in the last clause have prophesied respecting 
himself. [Comp. Genesis, p. 209.—R.] Hence it 
is not strange that the Apostle passes over the in- 
tervening clause, in which Haruzmss unneces- 
sarily finds a difficulty. 

*Avri rovrov is then, if we compare a? 
év ( 2 Thess. ii, 19; Luke i. 2; xii. 8; xix. 44), 
for this, that the woman is taken from the man, 
he will cling to her; el¢ duouB4v (WinzR, p. 342). 
Paul unmistakably thus returns to the conjugal 
state, after he has finished the proof (ver. 30) 
for ‘as Christ also” (ver. 29). Hence it is not 
necessary with BuerK to supply after ver. 80: 
we are of His flesh and bones, the following 
middle term: as the woman is not of the flesh 
and bones of the man, to which ver. 31 refers. 
Tobrov is not to be referred to our origin from 
Christ, to whom the forsaking of father and 
mother does not apply, the forsaking of father 
not in the future at least (karaAeiwer), and such 
a reference is foreign to the purpose, the clinging 
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to the wife, the Church, since either this did not 
at all exist when He was born a man, or He al- 
ready clung to it in love, without the necessity 
of first forsaking the Father. Indeed, the future 
(karadAcipecr) may be regarded here in this 
saying of Moses, analogously to the future [the 
ethical future] of the commandments (Rom. xiii. 
9: ov uorxeboerc, k. 7. 2.), as the precept corres- 
ponding to the relations as established in God’s 
word. 

Kat écovrat of dto sic cdpna pilav re- 
fers to a gradual coming to pass of unity (hence 
etic with the accusative), and that, too, in the 
case of two different persons (0! dio, dpoev Kal 
O7Av, Gen. i. 27), who from within becomes one 
in all external circumstances, non solwm uti antea, 
respectu ortus, sed respectu nove conjunctionis 
(Bence). Henceitis not necessary to find here 
only a prophecy of the Second Advent of Christ, 
who now as Betrothed and afterwards as hus- 
band, clings to the Church (Mryer), nor in the 
Mosaic passage a prophetic type of Christ and 
His Church (Stier), nor to refer the last clause 
to the Lord’s Supper (Catvin, Buza, Haruzss, 
OusiauseNn, Kaunis), 

[The main difficulty is in regard to the con- 
nection. Meyer (and many others from Curys- 
ostom to Speen refers ‘‘for this cause” to 
ver. 30, thus applying our verse to the relation 
of Christ and the Church. But the Apostle is 
recalling a passage at the basis of which lies the 
fact of Hve’s being taken out of Adam, and the 
slight alteration he makes does not show an in- 
tent to apply it differently here. Besides the 
whole section treats of the relation of husband 

'and wife, and this is, therefore, to be regarded 
as the leading reference unless the other is dis- 
tinctly marked. This principle the Apostle him- 
self assumes in ver. 82: ‘But J speak concern- 
ing Christ and the Church.” At the same time 
we must accept a secondary application (Euut1- 
corr) to Christ and the Church, not simply be- 
cause most commentators have done so, but be- 
cause the whole tenor of the passage and the in- 
terpretation of ver. 832 seem to demand it. The 
view of Harusss, OtsHAUSEN and Hopgs, that 
the last clause alone refers to Christ and the 
Church, the early part being introduced merely 
for the sake of that clause, seems to be an exe- 
getical make-shift. As the Apostle had left out 
a part of the original passage in Genesis, he 
might just as readily have omitted all that was 
irrelevant. Still less tenable is the special ap- 
plication, which OLsHausrn makes, comparing 
the Lord’s Supper and conjugal cohabitation, 
showing that allegory may serve to foster the 
coarsest materialistic conceptions. Mryrr’s 
paraphrase is as follows: ‘‘ Wherefore, because 
we are members of Christ, of his flesh and bones, 
shall a man leave (7. e., Christ at the Second Ad- 
vent) his father and his mother Be é., according to 
the mystical sense of Paul: He will leave His 
seat at the right hand of God) and shall be joined 
to his wife (to the Church), and (and then the two) 
(the husband and the wife, 7. ¢., the descended 
Christ and the Church) shall be one flesh.” Such 
a view is to be expected from this commentator, 
whose grammatical exactness is exceeded only 
by his fondness for bringing in a reference to the 
Second Adyent, but it fails to meet with general 





acceptance. JerrMy Taytor: ‘Christ descended 
from His Father’s bosom and contracted His 
divinity with flesh and blood, and married our 
nature, and we became a Church;”’ but this con- 
fuses our nature with the Church, as well as, 
impliedly, the Bride and the offspring. Atrorp 
is safer in regarding ‘‘the saying as applied to 
that, past, present, and future, which consti- 
tutes Christ’s union to His Bride the Church: 
His leaving the Father’s bosom, which is past— 
His gradual preparation of the union, which is 
present, His full consummation of it, which is 
future.” All these views may be held as partial 
elucidations of the matter in hand on the side of 
the application to Christ and the Church, which 
was doubtless in the Apostle’s mind, but we still 
insist that so detailed a passage has a primary 
reference to a union, where a mere man leaves 
his earthly father and mother, and is joined to his 
wife.—With all these allegorical interpretations, 
one thought, which inheres in the passage, as 
referring tothe human relation, hasbeen too much 
overlooked, w2z., that it is the man who forsakes 
father and mother. Itis remarkable how true 
this is, and how it comes out in works of fiction, 
in homely sayings like this: ‘‘ My son is my son 
till he gets him a wife, but my daughter’s my 
daughter all her life,” in the feelings, since 
mothers and sisters are rarely jealous of the man, 
but so often of the woman, who marries into the 
family. Nor does social custom fail to recog- 
nize this. The basis of allis the principle set 
forth in vers. 28, 29.—R. ] 


Comprehensive double conclusion; vers. 32, 33. 

Ver. 32. This mystery is a great one, 70 
Lvothptov TovTo pméya éortiv.—the posi- 
tion of the words must be noticed. Winer (p. 
163) remarks that ovro¢ usually comes before the 
noun, and éxeivoc after, and that accords with the 
nature of the case. Deviations have their ground 
in the context. Paul lays the stress here on 
‘‘mystery,” the position after the noun weakens 
the demonstrative ; it is not deccrixOc, does not 
refer to the last point alone. There is here a 
retrospect over the whole paragraph. Bunearn 
is correct: mysterium appellatur non matrimonium 
humanum (ver. 88), sed qsa conjunctio Christi et 
ecclesix. <‘*Mystery” (i. 9; iii. 8, 4, 9; vi. 19) 
is a fact, which either entirely or partially trans- 
cends the understanding, as the Divine will, a 
decree of God, the truth in its depth, etc. Here 
it is the union of the man and woman in wed- 
lock, and of Christ and His congregation in the 
church, which the Apostle so presents that the 
latter is the pattern, and the former the copy. It 
is irrelevant to suppose a reference to a con- 
cealed sense in the words of Moses, so that 
elpnuévov, yeypaupévor, is to be supplied (GRortius, 
Stipr, Rurckert, Muyer and others). It is 
termed ‘great,” because Paul himself plus sen- 
sit, quam w, ad guos scribebat, caperent; comp. 
Rom. xi. 33. 

Hopae seems inclined to refer ‘‘this mys- 
tery ” to the union of Christ and the Church, in 
accordance with his view of ver. 31. JHapis 
agrees exactly with Braune, while ALrorp refers 
it to ‘*the mystery of the spiritual union of 
Christ with our humanity, typified by the close 
conjunction of the marriage state,” alluded to in 
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ver. 31, Exnicorr applies it to the close con- 
junction of the married state: He adds: ‘¢ Ver. 
29 states the exact similarity of the relationship; 
ver, 80 the ground of the relation in regard of 
Christ and the Church; ver. 81 the nature of the 
conjugal relation with a probable application 
also to Christ; ver. 82 the mystery of that con- 
jugal relation in itself, and still more so in its 
typical application to Christ and His Church.” 
Eapim: ‘Vers. 25-28 introduce the spiritual 
nuptial relation, ver. 29 affirms its reality, ver. 
80 gives the deep spiritual ground or origin of 
it, while the quotation in ver. 31 shows the au- 
thorized source of the image, and ver. 82 its ul- 
timate application guarding against mistake.” 
On “ mystery,” see chap. ili. 3.—R. ] 

But I.— Hy 6 is used only with emphasis 
(Winer, p. 144), and must have an antithesis, 
which the context gives; here it is (ver. 33); 
“you.” Aé, but, is merely metabatic (MnyzER) ; 
tnerefore: I, the Apostle, the unmarried one.*— 
Say itin regard to Christand the Church 
[Aéyo ei¢ Xploroy Kaleic THv ExkAn- 
oiav].—Aéyew ei¢ marks the aim of the dis- 
course, as Acts ii. 25; Heb. vii. 14; John viii. 
26 (Winer, p. 870). Here Aéyew is the expres- 
sion of the opinion and view of Paul, who refers 
the mystery to ‘‘Christ and the Church” as the 
archetype and prototype for Christians in the 
marital fellowship. The repetition of the article 
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_dovAotpeTac. 


is emphatic, containing a caution to consider this || 


on account of the consequence for the copy, 
marriage. Itisincorrect to take Aéyo—I apply 
it (Stim), or, I cite it (Meyer; Luther, too, is 
wrong: of Christ and the Church, and the Vul- 
gate: in Christo et in ecclesia. On the Romanist 
error, which regards marriage as a Sacrament, 
to which the Vulgate gives occasion, see Doctr. 
Note7.+ 


Ver. 88. Nevertheless ye also.—Il 14» 
(from éov) precisely: further, beyond this, 
that is beyond the saying on my part, KaT bere. 
There is, therefore, no digression to be accepted, 
from which he now returns to the subject, ver. 
28 (BeNGEL: quasi oblitus proposile rei nunc ad 
rem revertitur; HaRruess, Burek), nor is it: in 
order to enter no further upon this mystery 
(Mever).t 

Severally, let each one, o!/ «ca? éva 
EKaOTOG, vos singuli, each one without excep- 
tion; the masculine and the context point to hus- 
bands.—So love his own wife as himself, 
THY EAUTOV YUVaiKa OUTOC GyYAaTATYH OC 
éav rt é6v.—Loving as one’s self is a conception, 





* [The reference is apparently not so much to his celibacy, 
as to the subjective character of the application and com- 
parison, while the slightly adversative dé contrasts it with 
any other interpretation that might have been adduced: “ the 
mystery of this closeness of the conjugal relation is great, 
but Lam myself speaking of it in its still deeper application, 
in reference to Christ and the Church” (ELutco7t).—R.] 

+ (Our English and American commentators do not fail to 
notice this blunder of the Council of ‘Trent, but some people 
who speak English treat the Authorized Version with the same 
reverence; ministers preach from the sound of the E. V., not 
the sense of the Word of God. ‘The Romanist can cover his 
blunder by the sanction given to the Vulgate by his church, 
but Protestants have no such excuse.—R. 

{ [The view of Meyer is accepted by Havin, Honan, Exii- 
ooTT, ALFORD, and seems perfectly tenable. Braune’s view 
results from the effort to maintain a decided antithesis to 
“J” in “ye,” when most commentators find the antithesis 
to “ye also” in * Christ.”—R. | 





which is compared (obrc) with the-love of 
Christ to the Church. [Not so love his wife as 
he loves himself, but: in this manner (like Christ) 
love his own wife as being himself; comp. ver. 
28.—R.] 

And let the wife see that she reverence 
her husband.—The construction: 7 02 yur 
iva poBHrat TOV Gvdopa, presupposes some- 
thing to be supplied: volo aut simile quid piam 
(Gal. ii. 103, v.18 Cor iy. 25) ville 2 eons 
viii. y Benceb, and answers to animperative, 
as indeed one precedes (WinmrR, pp. 295, 537). 
It is stronger, however, than an imperative; 7 
dé yvvq stands first emphatically. [See Huur- 
corr, who accepts a nominative absolute, reach- 
ing the same conclusion as Braune. ‘Let the 
wife see,” brings out the emphasis quite well.— 
R.] Particula vim habet, vim temperat ellipsis 
morata (Buner.). Thus a special weight for 
house and husband is laid upon this, that she 
does her duty, which is summed up in g¢0BArae 
and traced to its inmost ground in vers. 22-24. 
(HcUMENIUS: @¢ Tpémet yvvaixa gofPeicar un. 
See Doctr. Note 1, 3, 4.  Optime 
cohzrebit concordia, si utrimque constabunt officia 
(Erasmus). [EaApig well remarks: ‘What is 
instinctive on either side is not enforced, but 
what is necessary to direct and hallow such an 
instinct is inculcated,’’—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The fundamental features of the moral conduct 
of man and wife towards each other are the prin- 
cipal points in this section. The Apostle refers 
the subject, with wholesome words and grand 
freedom from all casuistry, back to the main 
point, to its briefest expression: As regards the 
wife, to be subordinate to the husband (vers. 22, 
24), to reverence him (yer. 83); as regards the 
wife, to love the husband (vers. 25, 28, 33). The 
former is in force since Gen. iit. 15: «Thy de- 
sire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule 
over thee;” it is not, however, merely a conse- 
quence of the fall and a punishment, but inheres 
in the position of the woman and her corres- 
ponding endowment and nature, since she was 
to bea help-meet for the man, that he should 
not be alone (Gen. ii. 18). In this is at once im- 
plied that there is here meant no servile sub- 
jection, no forced, legal obedience, no loveless, 
joyless fear, by indicating that the man as the 
head of the wife, in his mind, character and ac- 
tivity is placed as the representative and pro- 
vider for his own in circles outside that of the 
house, the context defines the subordination and 
fear to this extent, that, as soul, heart, disposi- 
tion and honor of the household, she submits her- 
self to the regulations established by the hus- 
band in virtue of his office, and in tender thought 
avoids disturbing, injuring or destroying his 
work. Above the house stands the man’s ayo- 
cation, which is from God, for which God hag 
appointed him; hence it stands higher than the 
house, the character and life of which should 
subserve his avocation in the house alone. Itis 
therefore in substance commanded that the wife 
should be subject, and in tender solicitude should 
fear to oppose the husband, to undervalue his 
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gry while tarrying in the house to strengthen 
himself for his avocation.* 

_ The wife who refuses this subordination and 
considerate respect, who does not see and seek 
her mission in the house, in the service of her 
husband, becomes an offensive caricature: from 
discontent there is bad progress to growling, 
managing, seeking the mastery, scolding, and 
finally to ‘‘emancipation.” Thus is stripped off 
and destroyed, not only what is Christian, but 
what is germanic, even what is womanly, es- 
pecially what is peculiar and individual, the 
special gift of the Creator. Jezasnn and Hero- 
DIAS are examples of thiskind. The true charac- 
ter shines in Saraw (1 Pet. iii. 1-6).—To the 
husband one command is given, and in this one 
three requirements: Love even unto self-sacrifice, 
with the consequence and purpose of sanctifica- 
tion (vers. 25-27), and this with such energy, 
purity and constancy, that more is required of 
the husband than of the wife. The wife should 
love the husband, as the Church loves Ohrist, in 
entire, exclusive, indissoluble and ministering 
love, and the husband should love the wife, as 
Christ the Church, in entire, exclusive, indissolu- 
ble and protecting love. Itis more difficult to 





*([Hopez: “The ground of the obligation as it exists in 
nature is the eminency of the husband; his superiority in 
those attributes which enable and entitle him to command. 
He is larger, stronger, bolder,—has more of those mental and 
moral qualities which are required ina leader. This is just 
as plain from his history as that iron is heavier than water. 
The superiority of man, in the respects mentioned, thus 
taught in Scripture, bounded in nature, and proved by all 
experience, cannot be denied or disregarded without destroy- 
ing society and degrading both men and women. Thesuperi- 
ority of the man, however, is not only consistent with the 
mutual dependence of the sexes, and their essential quality 
of nature and, in the kingdom of God, but also with the in- 
feriority of men to women in other qualities than those which 
entitle to authority. The Scriptural doctrine, while it lays 
the foundation for order in requiring wives to obey their hus- 
bands, at the same time exalts the wife to be the companion 
and ministering angel to the husband.” As aproof that this 
is the position assigned to woman by her own mind and heart, 
we may cite the works of imagination written by the most 
brilliant of the sex. Their zdeal ef man, even when they 
write, personating the other sex, is one who from his nature 
demands their loving obedience. If it be said that many a 
woman is joined to a man, whose character does not thus de- 
mand the obedience of the superior mind, we must consider 
how often women accept the relation of wife, with a full know- 
ledge of the right position, as taught by God in nature andin 
His word, and yet conscious that: they neither can nor will 
occupy that position to the man who becomes their legal hus- 
band. Such are punished in this life, and the cry about ‘the 
subjection of woman” is often the wail of distress resulting 
from such punishment.—As regards the relation of the sexes 
in general, though nothing is expressly said in this section, 
much may be interred. No doubt great mistakes have been 
madein drawing such inferences, but it is perfectly obvious 
that a distinction between the sexes is here assumed, which 
distinguishes, if it does not sharply divide, the sphere of duty 
belonging to each respectively. ‘“ Woman’s work” is differ- 
ent from man’s work, though care should be taken neither 
arbitrarily to exclude her from certain kinds of labor, nor to 
deprive her of her just recompense for her work. ‘The 
Church, too, should find work of a certain kind for many 
who are not “ wives,” by constituting them ‘ Bible-readers,” 
“ deaconesses ;” the mere office of Sunday-school teacher will 
not satisfy many such, since for that many are not adapted. 
—In regard to the question of “suffrage,” it is a fair infer- 
ence from our passage, that for a wife to vote independently 
would be a disturbance of the relation as ordained by 
God; the question assumes a slightly different phase in re- 
gard to unmarried women of full age. Still even in the case 
of such, the passage at least lays the onus probandi on those 
who advocate the right. One popular argument urged in 
favor of “women suffrage” is that thus drunkenness could 
be stopped by force of law. But not only is that method of 
doubtful justice, legality and expediency, but the question 
fairly arises how many men are driven to drunkenness by the 
failure of their wives to heed the spirit of the Apostle’s words. 
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love the wife, without egotism, without tyranny 
and despotism, without any severity to be the 
master in the house in true affection, than to be 
subject to the man in tender respect for his 
dignity as husband, and his avocation as man. 

2. The combination of marriage and Church 
(Kirche), which appears as the main thought in 
this section, has a twofold reference. 

a, The two are to be compared with each other: 
As the wife should conduct herself to her hus- 
band, so should the Church to Christ; as the 
husband should conduct himself to the wife, so 
does Christ to the Church. Marriage, like the 
Church (Kirche), is a life-fellowship between a 
head and its body; the former Christ is for the 
Church (Gemeinde) and the man for the wife; 
the latter, the Church, is for Christ, and the wife 
for the husband. From the relation and the de- 
meanor between Christ and the Church light falls 
upon the relation and demeanor of married peo- 
ple to each other, just as from the latter upon the 
former. Thus marriage and Church serve each 
other for the rendering clear of that which is 
normal in the two. But we must guard against 
descending in this parallelism to small and be- 
littling particulars: such as conjoining winning 
the bride, baptism, and time of betrothal and the 
temporal period of the Church, leading home the 
bride and the Second Advent of the Lord as Bride- 
groom, sexual fellowship and unio mystica. But 
we may with right speak of the religion of mar- 
riage and of the marriage of religion; on this is 
based, too, the position in the canon of the Song 
of Solomon, which is a hymn of holy love. The 
Church should not keep at a distance what apper- 
tains to the creature, what is natural, or even turn 
a disapproving countenance upon it; that would 
bea wrinkle in the face of the Church, thus despis- - 
ing her Lord’s work and so growing old on one 
side, instead of being glorified. From the wife, 
who in her husband’s house is never to be re- 
garded lightly, but must manage and mould, the 
Church may and ought to learn how to become 
at once deiformis and mundeformis. 

6. The two, however, stand in such close re- 
lation to each other, that from the Church proceeds 
the power for the proper direction of marriage, the 
proper conduct of married people. The wife should 
belorg to the Church in order to receive from 
Christ His gifts, that thus she may be to her hus- 
band what the Church is to Christ, and quite as 
much must the husband be sanctified in the 
Church, taken hold of by Christ and permeated 
by His love, in order to treat his wife, as Christ 
does His Church. Thus the Christian Church is 
the foundation for a normal marriage, as the 
natural life becomes in the life of regeneration 
that which is according to God’s will. 

8. Marriage and Nature. Our section points 
into the sphere of creation. The man is from the 
beginning made for marriage (Gen. i. 26-28: 
‘“‘male and female”’), and in Paradise the first 
human pair was brought together for wedlock, 
were wedded pair by the grace of God, before 
father and mother, and children existed. Mar- 
riage is the first union in point of time. And 
in point of dignity as well: from it proceeds the 
dignity of father and mother, through it alone 
comes family life, the basis of all blessing in hu- 
man life. As toits nature itis the fellowship 
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of one man and one woman, in which both more 
and more live together (ei¢ odpxa piay), chiefly 
moral, then however sensuous vital fellowship 
even to sexual fellowship; it is the fellowship 
of the body and of the worship of God, of all 
worldly goods, of all intellectual gifts, and, as far 
as it is possible with personal reason and con- 
science, of spiritual gifts also; the religious 
side of the fellowship should predominate, the 
moral side operate, the sensuous side may never 
override and repel the others, would enter only 
but not be repressed.* 

4, Marriage and Bible are joined together also 
by our section, since it refers back to the oldest 
Scripture, deriving thence these thoughts: God 
has created mankind for marriage; the desire, 
the initiative, is on the side of man, the being 
desired is the part of the woman; marriage 
unites only one man and one woman (Monogamy) ; 
is first of all and as to its deepest ground di- 
rected to moral fellowship of life, includes in 
itself sexual fellowship, is directed thus towards 
the establishment of the family and family life, 
toward the bringing up and education of chil- 
dren; has sich an inwardness and fervor, that 
devoted conjugal surpasses filial love, even 
father’s and mother’s love, that the marriage tie 
is indissoluble, unless sin should rend it asunder.y 
Monogamy is established from the beginning as 
self-evident. A Cainite, the bold and sensual 
Lamech, who first took two wives, Ada (—orna- 
ment) and Zillah (—shadow of the head of hair), 
begetting the master of fiddlers and fifers, and 
the master of workers in brass and iron, made 
the transition from monogamy to polygamy, and 
in the progress of civilization forsook the Divine 





* (Dr. Hover remarks on the true expression of the Apos- 
tle “as their own bodies,” (ver. 23): (1.) It does not refer to 
any material identification. (2.) It implies nothing inconsist- 
ent with the separate subsistence of husband and wife as 
distinct persons. (3.) The marriage relation is not essential 
to the completeness or perfection of our nature in all states 
of its existence. Itis to cease at the resurrection. (4.) Itis 
not however merely a union of interests and feelings. In a 
certain sense husband and wife complement each other. (5.) 
There is doubtless involved a oneness of life which no one 
can understand.—R. 

} [Here Dr. Hopes is excellent: (1.) Marriage is a union for 
life between one man and one woman; consequently bigamy, 
polygamy, and voluntary divorce are all inconsistent with its 
nature. (2.) It must be entered into freely and cordially by 
the parties, i.e., with the conviction that one is suited to the 
other (and it may be added, to take the positions inyolved in 
the natural and scriptural view of the relation). All co- 
ercion on the part of parents is contrary to the nature of the 
relation; and all marriages of mere convenience are opposed 
to the design of the institution. (3.) The State can neither 
make nor dissolve the marriage tie. It may enact laws re- 
gulating the mode in which it shall be solemnized and 
authenticated, and determine its civil effects. It may shield 
a wife from ill-usage from her husband, as it may remove a 
child from the custody of an incompetent or cruel parent. 
When the union is, in fact, dissolved by the operation of the 
Divine law, the State may ascertain and declare the fact, and 
free the parties from the civil obligations of thecontract. It 
is impossible that the State should have authority to dissolve 
a union constituted by God, the duties and ordinances of 
which are determined by His law. (4.) According to the 
Scriptures, as interpreted by Protestant churches, nothing 
but the death of one of the parties, or adultery, or wilful 
desertion can dissolve the marriage contract. When either 
of the last-mentioned causes of dissolution is judicially as- 
certained. the injured party is free to contract a new mar- 
riage. The greatest social crime, next to murder, which any 
one can commit, is to seduce the affections of a wife from her 
husband, or of a husband from his wife: and one of the 
greatest evils which civil authorities can inflict on society is 
the dissolution of the marriage contract so far as it isa civil con- 
tract (for further the civil authority cannot go), on other 
than Scriptural grounds.—R,] 








institution (Gen. iv. 19-24). The impatience of 
Sarah for an heir caused her to forsake her 
position and conduct so far as to lead Hagar to 
Abraham, and the selfishness of Laban made use 
of the love of Jacob for Rachel, so that he took 
Leah first, but the promised blessing came only 
on the child of the legitimate wife (Isaac, not 
Ishmael) or of the first one (Judah, not Joseph). 
See Hanuzss, Mthik., 3 52, p. 5, 7 ff. Hence it 
should not be said, that in the Old Testament 
marriage only gradually lifted itself to mono- 
gamy (SCHENKEL); on the contrary the latter 
was recognized as the original institution ap- 
pointed by God, and the defections from it are 
referred to sinful tendencies, to the dominion of 
sin, are not approved. Christianity however 
has glorified marriage, establishing it firmly and 
securely in its nature, dignity and blessing. 
Redemption goes back to the natural institutions 
established in creation, removing the perversions 
and degradations introduced by sin into the 
heathen world and the people of Israel; what is 
new in Christianity is what is primeval restored. 
This appears especialiy prominent in the matter 
of marriage and family life, so strongly that all 
which is anti-christian and anti-scriptural is at 
the same time unnatural and inhuman, just as 
the impulse of anti-christian Atheism, Material- 
ism, Satanism hasled thither. Interest attaches 
to the view of Melancthon, who, much as he has 
prized his excellent betrothed, was afraid of 
married life, lest he might thereby be drawn too 
much away from his studies, and yet afterwards 
despite a wife suffering from hypochondria and 
a numerous family called the marriage state “a 
kind of philosophy, which required duties the 
most honorable and most worthy of a noble man.” 
[So Jeremy Taytor: ‘Single life makes men 
in one instance to be like angels, but marriage in 
very many things makes the chaste pair to be 
like Christ” (Sermon on the Marriage Ring).— 
R.] 
5. Beside the conduct of married people to 
each other and the relation between Christ and 
His church and the husband with his wife, there 
is also marked, through the purpose of Christ or 
the aims of the church, the end of marriage, viz., 
the sanctification of the personality (vers. 26, 21 )s 
This is a process of development, ever deepen- 
ing and extending through the whole life, with 
two sides: internal, moral perfection, through 
growth and unfolding of talent and strength 
granted (ayia) and ever wider and clearer eman- 
cipation from all evil imposed and entering or 
clinging from without (duwuoc). The former is 
based upon the internally and correctly estab- 
lished relation. of the person to God and His 
kingdom, the latter upon the conduct of the same, 
externally corresponding to the given noun, in 
all the relations of life from work to word and 
its source in thought and temper. Hence the 
sanctification of the sexual appetite can be re- 
garded as only a single purpose, for which there 
is not even a point of resemblance in the paralle) 
with the church and her Head, not as the prin- 
cipal task of Christian family morals (ScHen- 
KEL), as if marriage were ordained as a safe- 
guard against whoremongery or carnal excess, 
when this is but a single object, or rather a co- 
incident result, even though the main matter in 
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this work of sanctification. From the very seek- 
ing and consummating of the marriage, the 
morality of the fellowship not its sensuousness, 
the religiousness of the married pair not the 
sexual fellowship, should show itself to be the 
decisive and impelling feature. The proper sex- 
ual pleasure to be allowed by man and wife must 
like every other pleasure within a social relation 
_ find its norm in accordance with the moral end 
of marriage. 

6. On the phrase respecting baptisin (ver. 26) 
rests with full right the explanation of Luther in 
the smaller catechism, 4 main part, 1: Baptism is 
not mere water, but it is water taken in God’s 
command and united with God’s word. For it 
is a pledge of the power of the atonement effi- 
cient through awakening and growing faith, an 
assurance of the forgiveness of sins, a guarantee 
of the new relation to God, of sonship with Him 

Matt. xxvili. 19: ei¢ 7d dvowa; Acts ii. 88; xxii, 
16; Heb. x. 22) and an assurance of the power, 
to be received in faith, of the new life in the gift 
of the Holy Ghost (John iii. 5; Tit. iii. 5); both 
together, Rom. vi. 8-11; Col. ii. 12. Curmnirz: 
Pater salvat, filius emundat, spiritus regenerat (Har- 
Ess). Mundatio precedit donationem gloriz et 
nuptias (BencEL).—Thus both the mechanical 
view of baptism as a mere initiatory rite among 
the Rationalists, and the Baptist sundering of 
sanctification and cleansing, which makes of 
baptism merely a seal of entire conversion, are 
here opposed ; it stands at the commencement 
of sanctification, which begins with it. [The re- 
ference to baptism is undeniable, and such a 
reference seems to contradict at once the very 
low view of the ordinance which is quite preva- 
lent among many Pedo-baptists, just as the ob- 
vious reference to the mystical union of Christ, 
and His Church in this section implies that the 
Lord’s supper is more than a mere memorial 
service. As a specimen of the Reformed or 
Calvinistic views on this subject (though Calvin 
himself was more of a Sacramentalist than those 
who moulded the Reformed confessions), the re- 
marks of Dr. Hopaz are presented: When the 
Scriptures speak of baptism as washing away 
sin, they de not teach (1.) That there is any in- 
herent virtue in baptism, or in the administrator, 
to produce these effects; nor (2.) That these ef- 
fects always attend its right administration ; 
nor, (3.) That the Spirit is so connected with 
baptism that it isthe only channel through which 
He communicates the benefits of redemption. 
Positively he remarks: (1.) Baptism is a Divine 
institution. 
vation, not sine gua non, but having the necessity 
of precept. (8.) A means of grace, that is, a 
channel through which the Spirit confers grace; 
not always, nor upon all recipients, nor is it the 
only channel, nor designed as the ordinary means 
of regeneration. (4.) Infants are baptized on 
the faith of their parents; and their baptism 
secures to them all the benefits of the covenant 
of grace, provided they ratify that covenant by 
faith.—R. | Nef kann 

7. Here, as also ini. 8; iii. 8, 9; 1 Tim. iii. 
16; Rey. i. 20, the Vulgate has rendered pvor7- 
plov, sacramentum. This translation has been 
used to support the view of the high dignity of 
marriage recognized in this section, which ex- 





(2.) One of the conditions of sal- 
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aggerates it to such an extent that the Roman 
Church, in opposition to her own doctrine of the 
celibacy of the clergy and the virginity of the 
saints, proclaims it a sacrament. Comp. Cone. 
Triden., Less. 24, cap. 1; Si quis dixerit, matrimo- 
nium non esse vere et proprie unum ex septem legis 
evangelice sacramentis a Christo domino institutum, 
sed ab hominibus in ecclesia inventum, neque gra- 
tiam conferre: anathema sit. 

This church (Catech. Rom. ii. 8, 23 sqq.) ac- 
cepts three gracious gifts [in this so-called sac- 
rament]: proles, fides, fidelitas quedam und 
vinculum, quod nunquam dissolvi potest. As re- 
spects the matter and form the schoolmen vacil- 
late in consequence of the novelty of the subject. 
Bonaventura finds the material of the sacra- 
ment in the sexual acts, others in the partners 
themselves, others in their consensus. To regard 
and treat matrimony as a Sacrament, but only 
for the laity, who do attain to the perfection of 
the saints, while celibacy is demanded of the 
monk and priest, that they may be able to boast 
of sanctity, of actual renunciation of sexual de- 
sire, was only possible, because the antithesis 
between heaven and the world, from which Paul 
proceeds in speaking of celibacy as respects his 
own office, age, and individuality (1 Cor. vii. 
25-40), was changed into an antithesis of spirit 
and flesh in such a way that a false dualism was 
established between Divine and human, spiritual 
and carnal, moral and natural. This dualism 
the church has overcome. Very apt are the re- 
marks of Haruzss (Hthik, p. 512): ‘Marriage 
is the divinely appointed ordinance and form, 
within which the spirit of Divine love can find 
on earth according to the nature of the case its 
most unhampered rule, and in such efficiency can 
best give a measure of the fulness of the Divine - 
love; but the marriage itself does not bring or be- 
come the medium of this Spirit of pure Divine love. 
It is only the vessel which is prepared for this 
Spirit; the spirit and the power do not come 
from the earthly copy of the Divine fellowship 
of love. The Christian perceives rather, that 
the institution in itself does not at all protect 
against violation and desecration through selfish- 
ness of every kind—but that [the Spirit and the 
power] come from the graces of the New Testa- 
ment, that these graces do not come to him by 
means of marriage, but through the word, bap- 
tism, the Lord’s Supper, repentance and faith, 
on which account it is impossible for him, under 
a misunderstanding of Eph. vy. 32 to call the 
Divine institution of matrimony a sacrament in 
the sense, in which Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper are thus termed.—-Still the evangelical 
church down to the latest times has not been free 
from Romish distortions, of a mystical, theo- 
sophic tendency; Gorrrriep ARNotp held the 
marriage state to be incompatible with true wis- 
dom, though he himself afterwards married; 
with him agreed Micuarn Haun, who with his 
followers remained unmarried, and Pastor Cun- 
MANN (Zthik, i. p. 42). LurTuur himself did not 
regard the sexual propensity and its gratification 
as in itself God-willed (Korstuin: Luther's Theo- 
logie, II. p. 488). On the other hand ZrnzEn- 
porF attempted to place the marital obligation 
under ideal points of view.—If from the Roman 
Catholic side attacks are still made upon the 
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convenience of Luther and Melancthon for their 
approval of the bigamy of Landgrave Philip 
after the example of Abraham, who had however 
to suffer severely on this account, it may be re- 
plied that the Catholic Church not only per- 
mitted Abbe Sieyes and Bishop Talleyrand to 
marry, and dissolved Napoleon’s first marriage 
with Josephine, but even helped him to the 
second marriage with the Austrian Archduchess. 

8. In the 13th century the Old Testament age, 
and the Old Testament Scriptures were often 
termed the ‘‘ die alte Hhe”’ (the old marriage). 
This points to a mystery of marriage, like that 
of the communion of Christ and His Church. 
The former is a mystery on its natural side from 
the very creation; in it creative powers for soul 
and body are active; a mystery on the side of 
redemption: in it wonderful confiding love and 
consecrated fidelity are manifested; on the side 
of sanctification: in it operate sanctifying powers 
for eternity.—Comp. Paun GurHart: Voller 
Wunder, voller Kunst, voller Weisheit, voller Kraft, 
voller Hulde, Gnad und Gunst, ete. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Comp. the foregoing Doctr. Notes and BRAUNE, 
Die heiligen 10 Gebote, pp. 147, 177.—The hus- 
band has a great advantage over his wife: he is 
the older, more mature part, has the choice of 
the wife, possesses greater power and culture for 
civil life, must represent his wife and household 
in these matters (1 Cor. xi. 7-9). So at least it 
should be. But he has no advantage as regards 
the Divine image and moral worth over her, the 
fellow-heir (1 Pet. iii. 7). Both must have pa- 
tience with each other, but no wife should be 
ever for having the last word without yielding! 
She who patiently bears puts to shame the des- 
potism of a husband. Nor should they spoil 
each other by a weak and false silence respect- 
ing unpleasantness; they should inure themselves 
in the draught of truth, should be confiding 
without inconsiderateness; neither dare cease to 
be a lover of the other. Even if the husband 
should be lacking in what is necessary to fill per- 
sonally his position, the wife should not in boast- 
fulness despise the social dignity of the husband, 
but above and beyond him see the Lord. Have 
you given your ‘‘ yes,” then it must be held good 
to the end; even if it is hard, the difficulty does 
not dissolve it; life must fulfil it, death alone 
dissolve it.—You may be married and yet not 
truly wedded, may have one household and yet 
no matrimonial fellowship; may be with him or 
her one flesh, but not one heart and one soul; you 
live together under one roof, but may have no 
common foundation, may walk united on earth, 
but heaven is wanting to your union.—No one 
ought to rejoice so much in Christ and His 
church as the wife: she and her children have 
gained most by Christianity; this is a reason 
why women and children have and ought to have 
so strong an attraction to Him in the church ; 
there is gratitude involved. Submission, minis- 
tering subordination is no misfortune, but a joy, 
exercising a triumphing, pacifying power.—In 
one sense every man must die for his wife: he 
must die to himself, to his sinful Ego, mortify 
his selfishness and egotism, not his peculiarity, 








which he should still exercise without self-will. 
The man is most apt to do this as betrothed and 
in the honeymoon, as if once were enough. But 
this should occur throughout life: before death 
no one is entirely done with it.—Wo to him who 
chooses before he has to choose, when he knows 
neither why nor wherefore, or before he knows 
how to choose, when he does not know what it 
means, or who chooses arbitrarily, before he has 
bethought himself what his position requires or 
proved her whom he chooses! Wo to such, 
especially if they are or become ministers of the 
church. Sin separates from God, disturbs the 
union with Him, grieves the Holy Spirit. Sin 
does this also to the Divine institution of mar- 
riage. All separation of dispositions, all dis- 
turbances and discord of soul come from sin, 
and never merely from that of the other, but 
from your own sin also. The guilt in unhappy 
marriages, or even in the disturbance of other- 
wise happy ones, is on both sides, demands at 
least an examination of one’s own sins. When 
there is discord and even when the other is 
wrong, do you listen attentively to what is said 
against you, and then try it as a judge upon 
yourself.—Never forget this: what is yours does 
not merely belong to you, you belong to it also. 

SrarKke:—How then can a godless man with 
alacrity be the head of his wife and require 
obedience of her, when he neither clings nor lis- 
tens to Christ, his head ?—Pious widows, you 
have lost one head, but the other Head (Jesus) 
death cannot take from you; He watches and 
cares for you.—Is Christ the Head of the church, 
then the Pope cannot be it, else the church would 
have two heads and so be a monstrosity.—In 
Christ there is at once a Head and a Saviour; 
the two characters must unite also in a husband 
who should use his dominion for the blessing, 
never for the oppression and damage of those 
whom he rules.—The fellowship of believers 
with Jesus gives them that great dignity, noble 
advantage and blessed consolation.—Without love 
marriage is a bitter state, with love it is sweet. 
—The love of Christ to His church is both cause 
and standard of the love of husbands towards 
their wives.—Love and fear stand beside each 
other in a well-ordered marriage: the former 
must sweeten the latter, the latter must ever more 
incite the former. 

Riscer:—The Apostle begins with married 
people, because, if things go wrong between 


them in the household, the trouble soon extends 


itself from them to the children and dependents. 
dn each relation the Apostle begins with the 
weaker side.—Proper distrust of one’s self and 
what is doubtful in one’s natural gifts, willing- 
ness to be told what to do rather than to lead 
the other into temptation, is the root of this sub- 
jection.—The rule of the household is not to be 
put on a magisterial footing, but to be conducted 
by a mild and yet efficient influence, like that of 
the head upon the members.—What is set before 
the husbands: love your wives, is not easier than 
the being submissive. Whoever knows human 
nature, how loveless, changeful, easily wearied 
by faults, quickly angered it is, will notice how 
deep the foundation must be laid for a love 
which is not puffed up, seeketh not her own, etc. 

Hevsner:—Even with love and similarity of 
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hearts there must be subordination. Thehousehold 
needs guidanceand government. The wife should 
submit. The wife’s government reverses the pro- 
per order.—Nothing can frighten a Christian 
‘heart from divorce more than thisthought: Itisas 
if you separated from Jesus. Unbelief, coldness 
toward Jesus has terribly wasted our married life. 
Passavant:—The Greeks acted more humanly, 
the Romans and Germans more magnanimously; 
elsewhere we see everywhere in the history of 
humanity the mothers and daughters of the na- 
tions, the weaker part, despised and oppressed 
by the stronger, often most cruelly degraded; 
and we should have, in such traits of ancient and 
modern heathen, and of all infidel nations and 
races, enough to perceive how decply the whole 
human race has fallen from its original nature 
and destiny and what rudeness and wickedness 
of sin has permeated all nations and men, seeing 
they all have sinned.—With the appearance of 
the Redeemer, however, a new hour of Redemp- 
tion struck also for this so misunderstood and 
oppressed half of the human race.—The more 
true, wise and manly the husband is in his cher- 
ishing of his wife, as his own body, the sooner, 
and if the wife is not altogether unholy in heart 
—the more faithfully, tenderly and sacredly will 
all be returned to him by the wife’s sacredly af- 
fectionate care and solicitude, and he be richly 
recompensed. ‘ 
Strer:—The church should never demean it- 
self as merely parallel to other circles of fellow- 
ship, for she is called to become the inmost of all. 
-—From out of the family, the concentrated life 
of the household, where a filial spirit is born of 
wedded love and household dependents regulate 
themselves accordingly, the moral life of a nation 
also grows.—The emancipation of the strong- 
minded woman, that most repulsive miscreation 
of natural corporealness, destroys not only what 
is Christian but what is germanic.—Love is the 
only right dominion; there is then in every house 
a church in parvo.—The Word is the proper, con- 
tinuing baptism.—The mystery of marriage is a 
portico to the mystery of the sanctuary; from 
the latter too a light streams into the former. 
ScHLErERMACHER :-—On the Christian conduct of 
marriage: 1. Inmarriagethere is something earthly 
and something heavenly, which are one. There is 
marriage in an anxious form, when only one is satis- 
fied, the other constrained; merely a carefully kept 
contract. There is marriage in a repulsive form, 
when the parties are accustomed to each other mak. 
ing as few claims as possible on each other, seeking 
their pleasure outside. There is a marriage in 
a loathsome form, when there is mutual anger 
and bitterness.—Hver more aroused in spirit, 
mollifying each other, and that in household, 
social life with its possessions, joys and sorrows. 
—2. In it there is an inequality, which loses itself 
in perfect equality—in perfect oneness of life. 
Brouer:—Look at your households, fathers 
and mothers, for you are priests; your congre- 
gations impose a hundredfold greater responsi- 
bility than mine. Your priesthood is from God’s 
own hand.—Hormann (ver. 22-24): The mar- 
riage state the school of Christian obedience; its 
ground, character, measure and aim.—(Vers. 26- 
29): The marriage state the home of love on 
earth—of born, free, heavenly love. : 
14 











[Hopen:—Ver. 22. The obedience of the wife 
terminates on the Lord, and therefore is religious, 
because determined by religious motives and di- 
rected towards the object of religious affections. 
This makes the burden light and the yoke easy ; 
for every service which the believer renders to 
Christ is rendered with joy and alacrity.—Vers. 
26, 27. The church the bride of Christ. 1. The 
object of a peculiar and exclusive love. 2. She 
belongs exclusively to Christ. 3. The relation 
more intimate than between Him and any other 
order of creatures. 4. The church the special 
object of delight to Christ.—Ver. 29. A man 
may have a body which does not altogether suit 
him. He may wish it were handsomer, health- 
ier, stronger, or more active. Still itis hés body, 
and he treats it as tenderly as though it were the 
best and loveliest man ever had. So aman may 
have a wife whom he could wish to be better, or 
more beautiful, or more agreeable; still she is 
his wife, and, by the constitution of nature and 
ordinance of God, a part of himself.—Ver. 33. 
The sentiments which lie at the foundation of 
the marriage relation, which arise out of the 
constitution of nature, which are required by 
the command of God, and are essential to the 
happiness and well-being of the parties, are, on 
the part of the husband, that form of love which 
leads him to cherish and protect his wife as be- 
ing himself, and on the part of the woman, that 
sense of his superiority out of which trust and 
obedience involuntarily flow.—R. 

[Eapiz:—Ver. 22. In those days wives when 
converted and elevated from comparative servi- 
tude, might be tempted, in the novel conscious- 
ness of freedom, to encroach a little, as if to put 
to the test the extent of their recent liberty and 
enlargement.—The insubordination of wives has 
always been a fertile source of sorrow; and yet 
Christian ladies in early times drew forth this 
compliment from Libanius, the ‘last glory of ex- 
piring paganism”: proh, quales feminas habent 
Christiani!—Ver. 23. There is only one head; 
dualism would be perpetual antagonism. Each 
sex is indeed imperfect by itself, and the truest 
unity is conjugal duality.—Ver. 24. In the do- 
mestic economy, though government and obedi- 
ence certainly exist, they are not felt in painful 
or even formal contrast; and, in fact, they are 
so blended in affectionate adjustment, that the 
line which severs them cannot be distinguished. 
The law of marital government is an ‘‘ unwritten 
law.”’—Ver. 25. Husbands are not to be domestic 
tyrants; but their dominion is to be a reign of 
love.—The church did not crave Christ’s love: 
He bestowed it. It was not excited by any love- 
liness of aspect on the part of the church, for 
she was guilty and impure, unworthy of His af- 
fection. Whocan doubt a love'which has proved 
its strength and glory in such suffering and 
death ?—Ver. 27. As He originally loved her in 
her impurity, how deep and ardent must be His 
attachment now to her when He sees in her the 
realization of His own gracious and eternal pur- 
pose!—Vers. 31, 82. So close and tender is the 
union between Christ and His church that the 
language of Adam concerning Eye may be ap- 
plied to it. These primitive espousals afforded 
imagery and language which might aptly and 
truly be applied to Christ and the church, which 
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is ‘“‘of Iis flesh and of His bones;” and the ap- 
plication of such language is indeed a mystery— 
a truth, the secret glory and facility of which 
are known but to those who are wedded to the 
Lord in a “perpetual covenant.”—Ver. 33. “ He 
rules her by authority, and shé rules him by love: 
she ought by all means to please him, and he must 
by no means displease her” (Jeremy Taylor). 
When this balance of power is unsettled, happi- 
ness is lost, and mutual recrimination ensues. ‘‘A 
masterly wife,” as Gataker says, ‘‘is as much de- 
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spised and derided for taking rule over her hus-~ 
band as he, or yielding to it.”—R. ] 

[In view of the well-known fact that an immense 
proportion of the conversation of many women is 
about their husbands, their children and their 
servants, showing how their lives are bound up 
in these relations, it would be well for them to 
study (and for pastors occasionally to teach in a 
prudent way) what the Apostle saysin this part of 
the Epistle (chap. v. 22—chap. vi. 9) about their 
duties as wives, mothers and mistresses.—R. | 


6. Children and parents. 


Cuap. VI. 1-4. 


1, 2 


Children, obey your parents in the Lord:’ for this is right. 


Honor thy father 


3 and [thy]? mother; which is the first commandment with promise; That it may be 
4 well with thee, and thou mayest live long on the earth. And, ye fathers, provoke 
[or fret] not your children to wrath: but bring them up in the nurture [discipline] 


and admonition of the Lord. 


TEXTUAL AND 


GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 1.—[Liachmann, Rueckert, and Mill omit é¢v kuvpéw on the authority of B. D.1F., some fathers. It is bracketted 
by Alford; but Harless, Meyer, Ellicott accept it on the strong support of §%. A. D. 23 K. L., nearly all cursiyes and versions, 
express statement of Chrysostom ; especially since, as Meyer urges, we would have found ws 7@ kupiw in case of an insertion 


from y. 22, and if from Col. iii. 20, it would have been placed after Sicavov. 


phrase in Col. iii. 20, a manifest error.—R.] 


Braune’s note here speaks of the absence of the 


2 Vor, 2.—[The EH. V. omits “thy,” without reason and unfortunately, for the article occurs in the Greek, and the same 


emphasis rests on thy mother as on thy father.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


The precept for children; vers. 1-3. Ver. 1. 
Children, 7a réxva.—tThe next step from the 
married state is the family. The wedded pair 
become parents through God's gift, which may 
also be denied. The address to children in a 
letter to the Church presupposes, that the Apos- 
tle regards them as belonging to the Church, 
present at public worship, understanding the 
word read to and applicable to them; indeed 
they must be regarded as baptized, since ver. 1: 
‘cin the Lord,” ver. 4: ‘in the admonition of 
the Lord,” obliges us to do so (Stier, Hor- 
MANN, Schrifibeweis, II. 2, p. 192.)* See Doctr. 
Note 1. : 

Obey your parents in the Lord [i 7a- 
kKobete Tote yovebouy buoy év Kvpin].— 
The verb coming first has the emphasis: this one 
precept comprises the main part of filial duty in 
itself. The word is stronger than émordocecba 
(Bunce: id plus etiam dicit quam subordinamini ; 
obedire est imperitioris: subordinari cujusvis inferi- 
oris). ‘To the more mature and experienced per- 
sons, who are God’s representatives and the 
child’s supporters, and guides in fidelity, love 
and wisdom, obedience is to be rendered, not 





* (To this MEYER objects, but in its stead lays down a prin- 
tiple which approaches the strict Reformed view: “The 
children of Christians through their vital fellowship with 
their Christian parents were even without baptism ayvot (see 
1 Cor. vii. 14; Acts xvi. 15) and should render to their parents 
obedience év kupiv.”—R.| 





because they are Christians, or good and rich, or 
masters over the child, but because they are the 
parents (‘your parents”), with the duty of 
bringing up (ver. 4) as they have brought forth. 
As Christians the children, however, must obey 
‘in the Lord,” in Christ (vers. 10, 21; ii. 21; 
iv. 1,17; v. 8; Wuver, p. 364); analogous to 
‘in the fear of Christ” (v.21), ‘as to the 
Lord” (vy. 22), Thus the kind of obedience, not 
immediately and chiefly the kind of parents, is 
more closely defined, as specifically Christian in 
ground, measure and limit. It is incorrect to 
take it as—xarTd Tod Oeov Adyov (THEODORET), or 
to-refer it to God (Cavin), in Deo, or to connect 
it with “parents,” or to take it as merely a de- 
signation of the mode of obedience (HaRLEss).* 

For this is right [rotro ydép éore dt- 
katov].—Quickly, briefly Paul presses the 
proof (ydép) forward. This” refers to the 
whole: the obedience of children to their parents 
in Christ. In réxva and yoveic there is a 
reminder of the yvorfpuov (ver. 82), which lies in 





* [Hoper seems to follow Haruess, but Eavig, Eviicort, 
AtrorD rightly take €y kvptw as indicating the sphere or 
element of the action. ALrorp adds, in reference to the 
common view that the Apostle gives a hint as to commands 
not according to the will of God: “TI should rather believe, 
that he regards both parents and children as év kvpiw, and 
the commands, as well as the obedience, as having that sphere 
and element. How children were to regard commands nat 
answering to this description, would be understood from the 
nature of the case.” Certainly, if the reference be, as is 
thought by most, to baptized children, then this presupposes 
the parents ruling “in the Lord.” Op the limits of obedience, 
ait refers to TayLor, Duct. Dub. III. 5, Rule 1 and 4 
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the réxoc and yoveia (StruR). Hence dixazor, 
“right,” refers to the relations both as given in 
nature and ordained by Divine law. Bunger: 
etiam natura; Muynr: according to nature and 
law. This Luruer wishes to express with his 
“it is proper.” It should not be referred to the 
Divine law alone (THnoporut, Meynr, ScHen- 
KEL), to which prominence is given in the next 
verse. [The natural obligation seems to be 
brought out here, the enforcement through the 
Divine law is added in the next verse (so Kaprz, 
AurorpD, Entrcorr, Hopes, followmg Bunezt, 
Esrivs and Taropayiact).—R. ] 


Ver. 2. Honour thy father and thy mo- 
ther.—This is the commandment, Exod. xx. 12; 
Deut. v.16; Matth. xv. 4. In riya there is 
more included than obedience. Obedientia testi- 
monium est ejus honoris, quem debent parentibus. 
Sub voce honoris complectitur officia, quibus serio 
tuam erga parentes observantiam et pietatem sestan- 
tur filius (Cavin). In Matth. xv. Jesus deduces 
from the honor the nourishment, and provision 
and care. Sirach ili. 8. Lurusr: serve, love 
and esteem. With emphasis the commandment 
places on an equality over against the children 
‘thy father and thy mother;” in Lev. xix. 3 the 
latter even comes first. 

Which is, 77T¢¢ éorév, introduces a reason, 
asin ill. 13; it is not—7, gue, but ut pote que.* 
—The first commandment with promise. 
—Hvrodn evidently refers to the Mosaic law, 
the Decalogue, of which what has just been said 
is one commandment, hence without the article; 
on the thought that it is a command of God an 
emphasis rests,> which is strengthened by the 
added phrase: mpoty év énayyedta: at 
first; it is not the first. According to the context 
it is as respects the time in which it applies to 
human beings, a first one: children must first 
honor God’s representatives, in order to learn how 
and to be able to keep those which precede and 
follow (Stier). And it is indeed placed on the 
promise, conceived in promise, because thus the 
obedience to parents becomes joyful, and upon 
this obedience salvation actually rests both in- 
ternally and externally (1 Tim. iii. 1,2). Brn- 
GEL: Honor parentibus per obedientiam presertim 
prestitus initio etalis omnum preceptorum obedien- 
tiam continet. It is not necessary therefore to say 
that it is in the series of commandments the first 
with a promise (HAruzss and others) [see he- 
low], as if there were not a promise annexed to 
the first or second [the Catholic and Lutheran 
first, our second] (Exod. xx. vers. 9, 10), or as 
though it were the first with a promise in the 
second table (AmBrosx and others). It belongs 
to the first table, and such a distinction is not 
‘¢a comment of modern theologians, a distinction 





* [This is the view of Mryrr and formerly of Exxicorr, but 
the latter now accepts the explanatory force of the pronoun, 
since, as ALrorD intimates, the other view throws “the mo- 
tive to obedience too much on the fact of the promise accom- 
panying it, whereas the obedience rests on the fact implied 
in évtoAy, and the promise comes in to show its special ac- 
ceptableness to God.”—R.] ; 

+ (ALrorD’s remark im loco must be taken with caution. 
He says the reference is to “the Decalogue, which naturally 
stands at the head of all God’s other commandments; and 
which, though not formally binding on us as Christians, is 
quoted, in matters of eternal obligation (not of positive 
enactment), a’ am eminent example of God’s holy will.” 
—R.] 
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not founded in the sacred Scriptures” (Erasmus), 
since it is definitely stated in Deut. vy. 22, and the 
tenor of the commandments are distinguished 
accordingly. (Matth. xxii. 37-40; Lev. xix. 18, 
84; Deut. vi. 5; x. 12.) Least of all does rp é77 
mean the most important, a chief commandment 
(Koppe [Hopcer] and others). But while it is 
incorrect to take év émayyeAéa—annexza, 
addita promissione, it is quite as much so to un- 
derstand it as—in point of promise (Wivzr, p. 
866; and others). 

[The view of Stizr, advocated by Braune, is 
not altogether satisfactory, that of Koppm and 
Hones is still less so. Nor is any importance to 
be attached to the absence of the article with 
mpoty. The simplest view, one that usually 
suggests itself to the children, is that of Harztuss 
and Meyer, accepted by Eaprs, Atrorp and 
Enticotr: first in order; in point of, involving a 
promise, the preposition showing that in which 
the priority consists. The second commandment 
has attached simply ‘‘a broad declaration of the 
great principles of the Divine government,” not 
a specific promise. As regards the difficulty 
that no commandment follows in the Decalogue 
with a promise, we may either accept the expla- 
nation of Harurss that “first” refers only to 
what precedes in this case, or that of Mnyzr, 
which finds the rest-of the series in other Mosaic 
commands (so Huuicorr).—R. ] 


Ver. 3. That it may. be well with thee, 
and thou mayest live long on the earth.— 
This is the purport of the promise. Exod. xx. 
12; Deut. v.16; LXX.: wa eb coe yévynrac 
kKativa makpoxpobveoc yéivn Evil The ye, 
ne Oo Kkiptocg 6 Bed¢ cov didwot oot. The 
Apostle only alters: kat éon pakpoypdveoc, 
omitting the last relative clause, which as a com- 
mandment of God designates, not merely Canaan, 
but every country appointed by Him as a home, 
Palestine in the case of the Jews. According to 
the quotation i v a must be retained in the second 
half with the future, although the conjunctive 
occurs in the first half. Winer (p. 271) explains 
the construction with the future as a lapse into a 
direct discourse, despite similar examples. 
Mryer finds indicated in the conjunctive the 
mere actualization, in the future the tertain en- 
trance and continuance, hence a logical climax.* 
Undoubtedly iva is to be taken as telic, and on 
account of the phrase, ‘‘thy father and thy mo- 
ther,” to be applied to individuals, not tote eorum | 
genti (BrNGEL, who prudently says beforehand: 
non tantum singulis; Harness and others). The 
well being is put in the front rank, the long life 
in the second. Even among the most decayed 
people it will go well with him who honors his 
parents in obedience, and his life will be long, at 
least guoad sufficientiam for eternal salvation 
(StrER). Godliness has indeed a promise for 
this life also (1 Tim. iv. 8), but certainly for that 
which is to come. To limit the promise to the 





*[On this Exiicorr remarks: “The future undoubtedly 
often does express the more lasting and certain result (comp. 
Rey. xxii. 14, where the single act is expressed by the aorist 
subj., the lasting act by the future); still as the present for- 
mula occurs in substance in Deut. xxii. 7 (Alexand.), and 
might have thence become a known form of expression, it 
seems better not to press the future further than as repre 
senting the temporal evolution of the ed yevéoOat.”’—R.] 
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spiritual possessions of the heavenly Canaan 
(Jerome, OusHAUSEN) is incorrect. Tenerior etas 
pro captu suo allicitur promissione longee vite (Brn- 
GuL). The attracting promise is chiefly to be 
taken in the sense and spirit of children, who 
hope for a long life; the history of nations and 
families confirm the truth of the promise. odie 
zeque bene vivunt pit in omne terra, atque Israel olim 
in illa (BENGEL). sp : 

[We must reject both the generalizing and spi- 
ritualizing interpretations of the promise, and 
accept an individual reference of present validity. 
On this most recent commentators agree. And 
the promise is fulfilled in the usual course of 
providence with obedient children. The only 
question is: Did the Apostle by omitting the lat- 
ter part of the commandment, which had a spe- 
cial reference to Canaan, himself apply the pro- 
mise to obedient children in all lands, or did the 
original commandment imply this (the-given land 
being the home in every case), so that the Apostle 
omits the last clause as unessential for his present 
purpose and really implied in 775 yc? The for- 
mer is the view of Hapie, Atrorp, Exiicort, 
and Hopas, the latter of Braune and others. 
Either is preferable to- Mryer’s notion that the 
Apostle omitted the clause because his readers 
were familiar with the passage, and understood 
it in the general sense, though its original refer- 
ence was only to Palestine.—R. | 

The precept for fathers; ver. 4. And ye fa- 
thers.—Quickly and closely he connects this 
with «ai.* He addresses the ‘‘ fathers,” because 
he regards the mothers as ‘submitting to their 
own husbands” (v. 22, 24, 33), who are their 
responsible representatives. acilius parentes et 
heri abutuntur potestate sua, quam mariti (BENGEL); 
that lies in the freer position of the former. We 
are not to refer this to grown up children (Oxs- 
HAUSEN), since ** bring them up ” follows; nor is 
there any oriental depreciation of the mother 
(Rueckert), since ver. 2 commands: ‘honor 
thy mother,” and Gen. xxiv. 67; xxxvii. 10; 
1 Kings ii. 19; Judges v. 7; 2Sam. xx. 19 teach 
us otherwise.f 

The prohibition: Provoke [or fret] not your 
children to wrath, “7 wapopyiCere Ta 
réxva vp Ov.—lt is parallel to the rapalyAovy, 
Rom. x. 19; it is explained by Col. iii. 21 (™.: 
mapopyicere, others: épebifere—iva py GOvudow). 
It is the hasty, rough, moody treatment of chil- 
dren, so that, without childish confidence, with- 
out joyful obedience, they are repelled and en- 
ticed to opposition, defiance and bitterness. 
Righteous, wholesome parental anger is not ex- 
cluded, but painful, arbitrary, grumbling treat- 
ment, as wellas rough, unjust treatment, without 
sparing the childish nature. [Anrorp: ‘‘The 
Apostle seems to allude to provoking by vexatious 
commands and unreasonable blame, and uncer- 
tain temper, in ordinary intercourse.”—R. | 

Lhe command: But bring them up, 4224 
éxtpégete abra (v. 29).—This points to 
children who still require care. But it should 


= = 





: * [ELLIcoTT suggests that the particle “marks that obliga- 
tion was not all on one side, but that the superior also had 
duties which he owed to the inferior.”—R.] 

__ + [Bante limits this precept to fathers, urging that mothers 
are apt to spoil the child by indulgence, while fathers are 
apt to chastise ina passion, But the other view is preferable. 


—R. 


not be the mere growing up of the proletarians, 
but spiritual also. Hence: 

In the discipline and admonition of the 
Lord, év ratdcia nai vovbecia kvpiov. 
Thus the element is denoted in which the bring- 
ing up should be consummated.* The former 
consists in work, the latter in word; the former 
is discipline (LurHER), not merely punishment, 
also strict ordering of the household, accustom- 
ing to self-denial, serviceableness, confession of 
faults without shuffling. Heb. xii. 6, 7. The 
latter (LUTHER: admonition) comprises earnest 
warning (1 Cor. x. 11) and kind exhortation 
(Tit. iii. 10; Rom. xv. 14; Col. iii. 16; i, 28; 1 
Cor: iv. 14; 1 Thess. v. 14; 2 Thess. iii. 15), 
which evidently predominates over serious re- 
bukes. It is important that the former comes 
first, and this last. Harum aliera occurrit rudi- 
tati, altera oblivioni et levitati ; utraque et sermonem 
et reliquiam disciplinam includit (BrNeEL). [Comp. 
Trenou, Syn. 3 xxxii., whose views correspond 
in the main with those suggested here, and are 
adopted by Haprz, Atrorp and Exxicorr.—R. ] 
Hence the first is not general, the training of 
children in general, the latter special, the re- 
proof for the purpose of improvement (Haruuss, 
Meyer), nor are they indistinguishable syno- 
nyms (Koprs). The genitive belongs to both 
words: the Lord does it through the father as 
His representative; it is therefore a genitive 
subjectt. [So Hartress, De Werrn, Murer, 
Eaprzr, Hopen, Atrorp, ExxLicotr and others: 
the discipline and admonition prescribed by the 
Lord and tobe regulated by His Spirit.—R.] 
It is not then: tothe Lord (LuruEr), nor—well- 
pleasing to the Lord (Fuarr), or—de Christo 
(MicHAELIS), nor are we to accept that the 
Apostle himself scarcely knew how to explain it 
(RuEcKERT). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The presupposition for the conduct of chil- 
dren to parents and parents to children is the7re- 
lation of both to Christ. The children should do 
their duty ‘in the Lord” (ver. 1), the parents 
‘‘in the discipline and admonition of the Lord” 
(ver. 4), and that too from infancy (‘‘ bring them 
up”). Baptism, infant baptism, is thus presup- 
posed as the basis for the children as well as for 
the treatment of children. And all the more so, 
that there is expressed for the children no ter- 
mination or cessation of their conduct toward 
their parents and for the parents no beginning 
of the influence on the children, nor is any hint 
given of the baptismal act to be effected or expe- 
rienced, which could scarcely be wanted after iv. 
5 (‘‘one baptism”), since the fellowship of the 
Lord is indicated in the case of children as well 
as parents. Hormann (Schriftbeweis, II. 2, p. 
193) properly recalls Acts xvi. 15. For before 
mention was made of the household of the jailer, 
and without. any impression of what had occurred 
having been made upon his household, it was 
said to him: ‘Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 





* (Dr. Hooper, whose comments on this verse are very clear 
and instructive, falls into bis usual error, in taking the pre- 
position év as instrumental: “developing all their powers 
by the instruction and admonition of the Lord.” The thought 
is rather that the child shall grow up, be trained in an ele- 
ment, sphere, atmosphere, eéc.—R.] 
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and thou shalt be saved, and thy house.” We 
should therefore with Auaustine (De Gen. X. 23, 
Serm. X.) and Origun (ad Rom. mY regard infant 
baptism as an ordinance instituted by the Apos- 
des. It was practised in the days of TrrtuL.ian, 
but no mention is made of its having been intro- 
duced. Accordingly our passage refers the nur- 
ture of children to the basis of baptism and the 
family: family education and baptismal educa- 
tion are enjoined. [The relation to Christ rests 
not on the baptismal act, but on the relation to 
the believing parents, hence childrén are to be 
baptized ‘‘as members of Christ’s Ohurch”’ (Ref. 
Church, form of baptism), are thus publicly ac- 
knewledged and sealed as Christian children, 
wh:se personal piety is to be looked for in faith 
just as it is prayed for in faith. Despite all 
abuse of this Christian truth, it is the truth, and 
holding it fast we may hope for a piety which 
rests on an educational, not a spasmodic, basis.— 
In regard to the apostolic origin of the ordinance, 
the negative proof is overwhelming. Besides the 
allusion here and in Acts xvi., it is inconceivable 
that the Jews, who attacked Paul on every actual 
point of difference, could have omitted opposition 
here, had he failed to perpetuate in some distinct 
form the Old Testament doctrine of covenant 
blessings on the household.—But as negative 
proof it leaves room for honest adherence to that 
marked individualistic form of Christianity, which 
is necessary, it would seem, for many minds of 
that cast.—R. ] 

2. The Apostle requires obedience on the part 
of the children to their parents as God’s repre- 
sentatives. This is a manifestation of that honor 
which God requires. It is established, regulated 
and limited through Christ, and is the foundation 
of earthly happiness. While daxotev denotes 
obedience as a reverent hearing, listening to the 
parents’ will, not merely in order to know it, but 
rather to be directed by it, so the German word: 
gehorchen [derived from horchen—our English 
hearken], related to hérig, gehorig, zugehdrig [all 
meaning: belonging to, but strengthened in the 
longer forms], refers to the internal relation of 
dependence which finds its answering expression 
in gehorsum [obedience]. Both refer to the rela- 
tion of piety [7. e., filial piety, since piety toward 
God and parents are recognized as identical in 
the Latin word pius], and include as the inner- 
most motive love, which devotes itself with recog- 
nition of the parental dignity, even when parental 
worthiness is wanting. Over against the will of 
the parents the will of the child is illegal; but 
this statement is valid only so far as the parents 
exercise their will as the representatives of God, 
and their willis not opposed to God’s will. In 
this there is a hint that the Fifth Commandment 
belongs to the first table (Braunu, Die heil. 10 
Geb. pp. 85-88). This requirement, to agree to 
the will of parents, does not cease in the course 
of years, though it receives limitations from the 
avocation and position of the children, as in the 
case of our Lord (John ii. 4) 

8. The blessing of the Fifth Commandment points 
to this fact, that in God’s world and God’s govern- 
ment His law, which is in accordance with the 
whole as well as with each individual part, is and 
must be of validity, and because it is valid for 
life, is given in correspondence with the ordi- 
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nances of His Creation and Providence. Th 
blessing is not an arbitrarily placed reward, but 
a result of obediente, actual and true obediesice. 
One cannot creep into the blessing through con- 
strained or feigned obedience. Obedience, this 
deeply rooted act of a will, growing morally, is 
not an affair of selfish calculation, still less can 
an immoral or demoralizing observance of a na- 
tural law be spoken of. Nor is the blessing pro- 
mised for the life of the earthly family and peo. 
ple to be so lightly esteemed, that it must be 
transferred to the inheritance of the heavenly 
Canaan. Welfare and long life will be constantly 
regarded and used by the Christian as a gift of 
the gracious God; if something is lacking, he 
will never murmur nor doubt, as if God did not 
keep His promise, since our obedience of His 
comma.dment is never so perfect that it can be 
brought into an account with Him; it is rather 
the case that He has always vouchsafed and still 
vouchgsafes to us more than we deserve. 

.4. Christian education must be consummated in 
the family, and if the family, in which children 
are born, is broken up by death, or destroyed by 
socia}, individual or sinful relations, and made 
incapable of fulfilling the task of education, each 
child should still be transferred to a family, or 
every institution which undertakes the task must 
be formed as a family.—Christian nurture must 
begin with the earliest childhood, with the begin- 
ning of the child’s life (éxrpégere). On this ac- 
count év waide(a comes first, and vovieoia follows. 
Matters pertaining to the ordering of the house- 
hold, to habitudes, to treatment without speaking, 
even to punishment, come first. Comp. Heb. xii. 
6; Prov. iii. 11, 12; xxii. 15; xxiii. 18.—But 7’ 
must add to this and pass over into admonition by 
word, both alike ‘‘of Christ,” noti self-will, but 
under the Lord to whom we are responsible. 
Hence this education must be Christian.*—Fur- 
ther it connects itself wich baptism; hence it is 
Churchly. Comp. Von Zescuwirz, System der 
Christlich Kirchlichen Katechetik, 11.1, 32. [More 
Christian than Churchly however. Hence in 
those lands where the Church as such must needs. 
control education, there is little gain for the 
Church or for Christ. Were the family instruc- 
tion what it ought tc be, there is no fear of chit 
dren becoming irreligious from attending common 
schools (z.¢., schools of the State, not of the: 
Church).—The question of Sunday Schools ought 





*[Hopee: “As Christianity is the only true religion, and God 
in Christ the only true God, the only profitable education is the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. That is, the whole pro- 
cess of instruction and discipline must be that which He pre- 
scribes and which He administers, so that His authority 
should be brought inzo constant and immediate contact with 
the mind, heart and conscience of the child. It wilt not do. 
for the parent to present himself as the ultimate end, the 
source of knowledge and possessor of authority to determine 
truth and duty. This would be to give his child a mere hu- 
man development. Nor will it do for him to urge and com- 
municate everything on the abstract ground of reason ; for- 
that would be to merge his childin nature. It is only by 
making God, God in Christ, the teacher and ruler, on whose 
authority everything is to be believed, and in obedience to 
whose will everything is to ba done, that the ends of educa- 
tion can possibly be attained.” But it must still be main-- 
tained, that the place where this close contact with Christ as 
Ruler and “eacher and Saviour is to be brought about is not 
the school, whether parochial scnool or Sunday School, but 
as a rule the houschold, since the command is addressed ta 
“fathers,” who, standing tm loco Met in the family, shouid 
not too readily abdicate from their responsible position. 
—R.] 
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to be far oftener studied in the light of this sec- 
tion. —R. ]—The mother is not excluded, but only 
subordinated to the father (vers.2, 4). The mo- 
ther’s influence on the formation of character is 
quiet and deep, reaching both to the tenderest 
germs and the profoundest depths of the heart. 
2 Tim. i. 5.—Finally the individuality of the child 
must be well considered, and one not be treated 
asanother. Sucha difficult task can be performed 
only in the strength of the Lord, by whom we are 
ourselves educated. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Comp. Doctr. Notes and Braunz, Die hetligen 
10 Gedbote, pp. 84-106.—True obedience is. so 
difficult, that it becomes possible only to the 
Christian child in the strength of the developed 
baptismal grace; not the natural, only the spi- 
ritual man is capable of proper obedience and 
becomes more and more so, On the other hand 
Christian training is so difficult, that only Chris- 
tian parents can grant it, and this too without 
having learned the art, often without being con- 
‘scious of it.—By the child’s cradle you still 
humbly look up to God; you cannot boast that 


-you have given the child life; must indeed con- 


fess that you have imparted sin to them.—Eve 


‘preferred her first-born Cain (—weapon) to 


Abel (=shadow, nothingness).—Be sparing of 
words in your discipline; let your children obey 
without asking why and punish rather before 
than after five years of age, else they will pun- 
ish you. 

Srarke: God joins certain promises to His 


‘commandments, that we may be the more will- 


ing to live in accordance with them. If obedi- 
ent children have a promise, disobedient ones 


‘thave a threatening.—The training of children is 
‘an art not easily learned. Parents, you must 


study this, that you may learn it, and implore 
this grace from God; but especially must you 


‘be watchful over all your own conduct, that you 


give no bad example to your children; and 
above all implant the true fear of God in their 
hearts.—If parents bring up their children to 


‘the glory of God and the advantage of the world, 


that is more and better than to leave them great 
earthly treasures. 

Riseer: The phrase: in the Lord, leads us 
to perceive that they must be chiefly guided and 
impelled therein by God’s commandment, the 
walk of the Lord Jesus on the earth; the hope 
of future recompense from the Lord; but also 
that it sometimes requires courage to be obe- 


‘dient in all things, and for the Lord’s sake to 


rise above even the parents who stand in the 
way.—lIt is often asked how shall we encourage 


‘and incite children te their duty? and it is gen- 


erally thought that the love of honor and the 


excitement of this feeling are the best means. 


But he who in accordance with God’s word meets 
their sense of truth with this thought: for this 
is right, proceeds far more securely. There is 
often in children a far purer feeling than we 
suppose, we frequently corrupt it by presenting 
80 many frivolous motives.—With the power of 
self-will love would never suffice for constant 
obedience, did it not derive support from reve- 
rence.—All promises of God must however be 





treated believingly, 7. e., humbly, for they allow 
nothing to be extorted from them. Provoking 
to wrath takes place not only through unmerci- 
ful beating, but also through other unskilful 
treatment, even though it often has the appear- 
ance of right.—God has Himself given us the best 
pattern of “‘bringing up.” At first without the 
sharp condemnation of sin designed in the law 
He led men by His eye and kept them walking 
before Him. After the stricter imputation of 
sin through the law, He guided them through 
His grace in Christ. 

Hevsner: The forbearance, the nildness, the 
fairness towards children, which Paul enjoins, 
consists in this, that one neither unmercifully pun- 
ishes them on account of faults and infirmities, 
nor teases them with their education and con- 
version, but leads them with love and earnest- 
ness, removing hindrances, and for the rest 
commending them to the care of the Lord, who 
loves children. The child has not yet a very 
lively sense of sin, hence you must not overdo 
this matter of conversion.—Thus much is cer- 
tain: religious culture should begin early; the 
child’s-heart can be early won and be influenced 
by love to Jesus. ‘rhis is the spirit of Christian 
nurture, which proceecs without constraint and 
cannot play much with dogmatices. 

PassavanT: How difficult for a child’s heart 
is child-like obedience! for all are sinners, and in 
all sin there is self-desire, self-will, opposition. 
—Ill-bred children rarely become good subjects 
to the king, good citizens for the State, good 
brethren, good friends, or good parents to their 
children. 

Stimr: The obedience of children is due ac- 
cording to natural and revealed right.—The first 
school of obedience for man is his relation as 
child.—The mother’s love must compensate when 
the father’s character inclines to severity; the 
father’s earnestness and strictness must step in 
where the mother’s natural tenderness is insuffi- 
cient. 

SOHLEIERMACHER: The nature of filial obedience: 
1. From what it should arise: neither hold out 
rewards, nor threaten punishments; nor gratify 
froward asking for reasons; solely out of filial 
respect. 2. On what grounds it is recommended: 
citing the old promise. 

Anacker: To what education must be directed, 
that it may bear fruit for time and eternity. 
1. That the youth learn proper obedience; 2. 
That they are led through love to obedience; 3. 
That mildness and strictness be rooted in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

Hormann: The personal work of the parents: 
anger their greatest hindrance; their surest 
means: nurture your children into the Lord.— 
The nurture of the Lord: The fundamental traits 
and principles of Divine training, presented in 
the history of salvation from the beginning of 
our race on and in the conversion of individuals 
through the training of the Holy Ghost; some 
applications thence to our training: doing acts 
of love, blessing (Meyer), preserving from un- 
godly influences, promising, punishing.—Admo- 
nition of the Lord: reminder that Christ should 
be glorified in the children and that they should 
become happy men, skilful warriors of God. 

ZIMMERMANN: From what you seek in your 





CHAP. VI. 5-9. 


ooo 


children, measure what you owe to them! 1. 
You desire obedience from them, show your- 
selves full of love to them. 2. You desire that 
they honor you, apply to them the right nurture. 
8. You desire that they protect and adorn your 
old age, so help them to inherit the promise: 
that it may be well with thee and that thou may- 
est live long on the earth. 

[Hopnex: Children should obey their parents. 
This obedience should be in the Lord, determined 
and regulated by a regard to Christ. The ground 
of the obligation is: 1. It is in itself right; it is 
enforced by an express command in the Deca- 
logue, to which a special promise is annexed, 
vers. 1-3.—Ver. 4. A parent had better sow tares 
in a field from which he expects to derive food 
for himself and family, than by his own ill-con- 
duct nurture evil in the heart of a child.—R. ] 

[Eapre: Ver, 1. The love which Jesus showed 
to children, when He took themin His arms and 
blessed them, should induce them, in a spirit of 
filial faith and fondness to obey their parents, 
and to regard with special .sacredness every 
parental injunction. And that obedience, if 
prompted, regulated, and bounded by a sense of 
religious: obligation, will be cheerful, and not 
sullen; prompt, and not dilatory ; uniform, and 
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not occasional ; universal, and not capricious in 
its choice of parental precepts.—Filial obedi- 
ence, under God’s blessing, prolongs life, for it 
implies the possession of principles of restraint, 
sobriety, and industry, which secure a length- 
ened existence.—Ver. 4. Such training leads to 
early piety, and such is ever welcome to Christ 
and His Church. For the sun shining on a 
shrub, in its green youth, is a more gladsome 
spectacle than the evening beam falling dimly on 
the ivy and ruins of an old and solitary tower. 
—R.] 

[While ver. 4 does not mean (see Hzeg. Notes) 
instruction and admonition concerning Christ, 
it is still true that a father, who, by proper dis- 
cipline tempered with love, ever keeps the heart 
of his children in intimate and trustful alle- 
giance, by his very demeanor teaches lessons con- 
cerning Christ and God, that are rarely learned 
so easily in other ways. Many a son is kept 
from utter ruin by remembering a mother’s love 
and piety, but happy is he who has had such a 
father as Paul here sketches in bold outline, for 
amid every doubt that assails head and heart 
alike, the reality of that father is an evidence, 
in kind though not in degree, of what God is to 
us, which no speculations can overbear.—R. ] 





e. Servants and Masters. 


(Cuap. VI. 5-9.) 


5 Servants,! be obedient to them that are your masters [to your masters] according 
to the flesh,’ with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as unto [to] 
6 Christ; Not with [or in the way of] eye service, as men-pleasers; but as the ser- 
7 vants of Christ,’ doing the will of God from the heart; With good will doing 
8 service, as‘ to the Lord, and not to men: Knowing that whatsoever’ good thing 
any man doeth [each one shall have done], the same shall he receive’ of the Lord, 
9 whether he be bond [bondsman] or free. And, ye masters, do the same things unto 
[towards] them, forbearing threatening: knowing that’ your Master also [their 
Master and yours]’ is in heaven; neither is there respect of persons with him. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 5.—[Literally “ slaves ;” but as Braune accepts a reference to free servants, and since in any case the injunction 
has a wider application, the B. V. need not be altered (against Alford). See Exeg. Notes—R.] ; 

2 Ver. 5._| Lachmann (\. A. B., a few cursives and fathers) places kata gadpKa before ku piocs, but Tischendorf and 
recent editors regard this as a conformation to Col, iii. 22.—R. : f 

3 Ver. 6.—[The article before Xpugtod (Rec., D.3 K.L) is omitted by recent editors on the authority of X. A. B. D1 
a se. 1 _t0he Ree. (with D.? K. L.) omits ws, but it is well sustained and generally accepted,—R.] 

5 Ver. 8.-|The reading of the Rec: brs 6 é€dv Te ExaarTos, is accepted by Griesbach, Scholz, De Wette, Meyer, 
Tischendorf, Ellicott and others, not so much on external authority (K. L., most cursives, Syriac versions, fathers), as be- 
cause the very great number of various readings can be best accounted for by regarding this as the original reading. Seo 
Ellicott and Meyer, on this point. The second reading in point of preference is that accepted by Lachmann, Rickert, 
Wordsworth : ote ékaoros 6 €av movjon which is found in A. E. (D.1¥. G., av); many cursives, Vulgate. B. has ort exaoros 
éév tT, accepted by Alford; %. has the easiest reading: éav moujoy éxacros, while we find in cursives and fathers, o éév ts, 
édv T15, édv tT, 6 edv, between drt and éxaoTos, besides dvOpwios instead of the latter word. The theory of Meyer is simple: 
The received reading was the original one; but the transcriber passed directly from ore to te, hence the reading: ort éxacros 
mowjon; then came the corrections as above, the greater number tending to prove that éxagtos should come last, as in the 
Rec.—The acceptance of the ayers reading of Lachmann or Alford would require this rendering: “that each man if he 

ny good thing.”—R. y : 
er ne Serr ieee. has ae moe i, at, with &.3D.3 K. L., most cursives, fathers, but eoxptcetar is now generally 
preferred on the authority of §.1 A. B. D1. The other reading is regarded by many as taken from Col. iii. 25, where 
however the same variation occurs.—The article before kvpiov (Rec., K. L., cursives) is generally rejected, not occurring 
i ials.—R. : 
ia Teter, 8. [The cornet are numerous, but kai avtGv cai vv is accepted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, 
Bllicott, Meyer, Harless, because it has good support (A. B. D.,! versions and fathers) and best accounts for the occurrence 
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of the other readings. W.1 has éavrav, 


abrav) is poorly supported, 
tial attempts at restoration le 
be better preserved by omitting the word both, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The precept for SERVANTS; vers. 5-8. a. The 
precept, ver. 5, 6. Closer definition, vers. 6, 7. 
c. Praise and promise, ver. 8. Comp. Col. iii. 
22-25, 

Ver. 5. The precept. Servants, 0! dotvdAoz. 
—In this context this means the domestics, the 
serving members of the household, as ver, 3: 
‘as the servants of Christ,” shows, and ver. 8: 
“whether bond or free,’ requires; it includes 
here the free servants also (Bunern, Srier, 
Bueek), does not refer to slaves alone (MeEYER, 
ScuenkeL).* Thus this section gains its con- 
tinued validity and importance for all relations 
of subordination, that of subject and citizen 
also (GRoTIUS: eadem est ratio in republica et in 
familia). The passage says nothing for or against 
slavery. See Doctr. Notes. 

Bs obedient, i axotere.—Thus the Apos- 
tle places the servants on an equality with the 
children, in the same dependence upon the mas- 
ters, who are the parents to the children. 

To your masters according to the flesh, 
Toic Kvptorg Kata o4pKa.—tThus the mas- 
ters are designated as bodily (Luruer) according 
to Rom. i. 3; ix. 8, 5, where the last phrase 
denotes external, temporal, earthly relations. 
There is also thereby involved at the same time 
the deororeia rpdoxatpoc cai Spayeia (CHRYSOSTOM) 
and the limitation of freedom.in external rela- 
tions (CALVIN). 

The obedience is more closely defined: with 
fear and trembling, werd ¢6Bov kai Tp o- 
ov.—Comp. Phil. ii. 12; 2 Cor. vii. 15; 1 
Cor. ii. 8. This is sollicita reverentia, which has 
in mind as regards the masters the copied ma- 
jesty of God, remembering the judgment and 
recompense before Him. [So Hover]. It does 
not refer then to anger and rebuke and punish- 
ment (BENGEL), nor is it to be weakened into 
tender, anxious conscientiousness (OLSHAUSEN, 
Meyer, ScuENKEL). [So Atrorp, Exutcorv. 
Eapiz remarks: ‘‘ The Apostle in the following 
clauses hits upon those peculiar vices which 
slavery induces, and which are almost insepara- 
ble from it: indolence and carelessness.” —R. ]. 

To guard against every misunderstanding there 
is added: in singleness of your heart, év 
an AdtatL THO Kapdiag Huov.—This not 
only consists in considering the one interest of 
the master (Haruzss), but like 2 Cor. viii. 2, 3; 





* [Nearly all English and American commentators accept 
the exclusive reference to slaves, bondmen (ConyBEARE); and 
with good reason, since the word means “slave ” over against 
a hired servant (Luke xy. 17, 19), and since the greater pro- 
portion of servants in those days were slaves. Ver. 8 may be 
quite as readily urged in favor of the exclusive reference. 
Still the passage has, and was designed to have, a continued 
validity, which is better indicated by retaining the word 
“servants.” —R.] 

+ [On the distinction between kvpios and Seondrns, which 
Paul uses in 1 Tim. vi. 1; Tit. ii. 21, see TRENCH, Syn. xxviii; 
it is neglected here probably because the former word was to 
be used again (ver. 7) in a higher sense, as indeed kata 
gapxaimplies, ‘The deduction from the latter phrase, that 
spiritual freedom was left intact is generally accepted, though 
% is doubtful whether the phrase itself implies this.—R.] 


while six other variations (in position or‘through omission) occur. 

put probably arose early, as a correction, the reference to the slaves being misunderstood ; par- 
led to changes in position (see Meyer).—The idea presented, that of a common Master, seems to 
which a literal translation would insert before theirs.—R.]| 


2 








The Rec. (tpav 


xi. 8, includes willingness and the opposite of 

twavoupyic, excluding all untruth. [This plirase 
sets forth the element (é») of the obedience, as 
the last phrase expressed its accompanying fea- 

tures. ‘‘Singleness”’ is an apt rendering of the 

word, which marks that openness and sincerity 

of heart which repudiates duplicity in thought or 
action. On the classical use of the word see 

Haruess; comp. Trencu, Syn. Il. 2 vi.—R.] 

Quoniam pessimos etiam quosque pons timor coge- 

bat, Christianos servos ab impiis discernit affectu 
(Canvin). Itis all to be done: as to Christ, 

©¢ TO KploT@, tamguam (ERasmus), not sicut 
( Vulgate) Christo; v.22. [‘* He being the source 
and ground of all Christian motives and duties”’ 

(AtrorpD). ‘As common and secular induce- 
ments can have but small influence on the mind 
of a slave, so the Apostle brings a religious motive 
to bear upon him” (Eapie). It may be added 
that if this motive could be brought to bear on 
the class to whom the exhortation of the Apostle 
most directly applies in these days when ‘the 
workingman’s question” is so much discussed, 
the solution of that question would be less diffi- 
cult.—R. ] ; 


Vers. 6, 7. Closer definition. Not with [or 
in the way of ] eye-service as men-pleas- 
ers, uR Kat OPOaApmodovAELiaV Oo av- 
OpwrdpeoKot.—the first phrase, as the op- 
posite of ‘‘in singleness of your hearts,” denotes 
the mode, method, maxim of the service (Stimr).* 
Paul uses the plural in Col. iii. 22: év d¢0aApo- 
dovietarc. THroporet explains the word as 77 
ovK elAckptvove Kapdiag mpoodepouévnv Osparsiavr, 
GAAG TO OXHUaTL KeYpwouévyv. CECUMENIUS also 
remarks: p77 bray rdpecow oi déororat Kat époow, 
GAAG Kat andvtwv av7ov. The reference is not 
simply to compulsion, but the appearance of 
faithful service is designated. They are really 
“‘men-pleasers,” they wish to please men alone, 
who can only see what is before their eyes; thus 
they use their master’s human weakness to their 
own advantage. The studiwm placendi hominibus 
is expressly rejected from the Christian point of 
view. 

The antithesis follows: but as the servants 
of Christ, doing the will of God from the 
heart.—The first phrase is opposed to: ‘as 
men-pleasers,”’ the second, which characterizes 
the servants of Christ,; to: ‘‘ with eye-service.” 
The servants of Christ naturally do the will of 
God, which is also the will of Christ (John x. 
80; v. 80), and that too ‘‘from the heart,” with- 
out discontent with their service or murmuring 
in their service; this necessarily distinguishes 
them from others, even from those who may be 
doing the will of God.{ 





_ *[The preposition marks the norm of the action; Extroorr: 
in the way of; ALFoRD: in the spirit of. The substantive is 
one of Paul’s coining, occurring only here and in Col. iii. 22, 
ELLIcorr says: “the more correct form is o> udovAia 
(D.E. F. G. L. &.),” but does not put it in his text.—R.] 

7 (Rueckert makes the first phrase subordinate to the 
second, removing the comma after Xptarod (so TISCHEN- 
porF, ed. 7, against recent editors generally); but this de- 
stroys the obvious autithesis.—R. ] 

} |Hanie, Hopex and Axrorp render : “ the slave of Christ,” 


- 
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Yer. 7. One thing more is added, which com- 
pletes the last designation: with good-will 
Going service, as to the Lord.—Mer’ ¢d- 
voiacg dovaAectorvrec marks the personal de- 
pendence on the masters, in which they serve 
them (Luruer, [E. .>: “with good-will’), so 
that they serve them, ‘‘as to the Lord,” tanquam 
domino, t. e. Christo. This is rendered emphati- 


cally prominent by the antithesis: and not to| 


men, kai ovk avOperorc.—On this ac- 
count “from the heart’ is not to be separated 
from “doing” (ver. 6) and joined ‘to “doing 
service” (Curysostom, Jerome, Buneut, Har- 
Less, Stier), which in that case would unneces- 
sarily receive two adverbial qualifications. [So 
LacuMann, De Werte and Atrorp (who makes 
a good defence), but the other view is maintained 
by TiscHenporr, Meyer, Exxicorr, Hoper and 
Eapin. Exnuicorr, however, defends the view 
of Harnmss (against Mnyer), that é« wWoyic 
seems to mark the relation of the servant to his 
work, pet’ evvotac pointing to his relation to his 
master.—R.] Stili less is ‘with good-will” to 
be joined with what precedes and this verse ren- 
dered: Let yourselves think that you serve the 
Lord and not men (Luter). Thus the precept 
of ver. 5 has been more closely described and a 
return made to it. 


Ver. 8. Basis and promise. Knowing, ¢id6- 
Tec. [Euuicotr: ‘seeing ye know.’ ]|—Thus 
Paul refers the servants to their faith, to the 
certain confidence: that whatsoever good 
thing each one shall have done, the same 
shall he receive of the Lord.—’Or¢ 6 éav 
Tt &kaoTocis grammatically clear: éav often is 
=dy in relative clauses (WiNER, p. 291) and 6— 
Tt is tmesis (BENGEL); €kaorTog is not to be ex- 
tended to both masters and servants; the con- 
text (‘‘ whether bond or free”’) limits it to those 
addressed; each one of you. [This view as- 
sumes that ‘‘bondman or free,” refers to two 
classes of servants, but the more commonly re- 
ceived opinion includes the masters under the 
latter term, thus giving the verse the character 
of a general proposition. This is the more ob- 
vious reference, and has the advantage of giving 
an easy transition from the exhortation to the 
bondman to that to the free man (masters, ver. 
9).—R.] In wotgon GyaG6yv the verb stands 
first with emphasis; something depends on the 
doing; the will of God must be done by you, as 
wellas on you. [The rendering: ‘shall have 
done,” brings out best the relation to the time 
of recompense, 7. ¢., the Second Advent of the 
Lord.—R.] ’Aya0éyv, “good,” is only what 
takes place for Christ’s sake, in love and obedi- 
ence to Him. Tovwro is the ‘‘ good,” which the 
servant has done, and which rapa kvpiov 
kouiorat, “he shall receive of the Lord.” 
The verb is joined with poGéc, 2 Pet. ii. 18; with 
érayyediav, Heb. x. 86; xi. 39; and with similar 
expressions, 1 Pet. i. 9; v.4; it means: sibi 
auferet, reportabit (Erasmus), recipiet (Vulgate) 
[E. V.: receive], from the Lord, from Christ in 
the Judgment. [Aurorp: “ ‘This in full,’ ‘this 
exactly,’ he shall then receive in its value as 





out this is a harsh expression ; Exiicorr; “ bond-servants.” 
The idea of purchase and possession is probably implied.— 








then estimated, changed, so to speak, into the 
currency of that new and final state.”—R.] 
Thus the complete recompense is marked (r7v 
avrarédocw tHe KAnpovopuiac, Col. iii. 24),— 
Whether he be bondman or free, added 
quickly without a verb; it is better to supply: 
fuertt (ERasmus), than sit (Muyer and others). 
[Enuicorr: ** Whatsoever be his social condition 
here, the future will only regard his moral state.” 
Comp. the citation from Curysostom in ALForD. 
—R.] From this it cannot be inferred that Paul 
had not conceived of the cessation of slavery 
before the Second Advent. : 


The precept for MASTERS and its basis, ver. 9. 
a. Positively ; b. negatively ; c. basis. 

Ver. 9. And ye masters, kal oj Kkbpzro., 
whoare thus recognized, just as ‘‘and ye fathers” 
(ver. 4).—The positive precept: do the same 
things towards them.—Ta airda rovceire 
refers back both to ‘the will of God from the 
heart, with good-will” (Runckerr), and to 
‘submitting yourselves to one another” (vy. 21); 
as the former should serve (dovdaeberv), so the 
latter should rule (xvpietecv). He does not re- 
quire a dovAcberv from the masters (CuRysosrom). 
Amor officia servilia et herilia moderatur (BENGEL). 
“Towards them” denotes the equal footing, as 
was already required in Deut. xv. 12; Levit. 
xxv. 42, 43; Job xxxi. 13-15, and enlarged in 
Christ. [Eapim: ‘*The Apostle had stooped to 
the slave, and he was not afraid to speak with 
erect attitude to the master. The language is 
general, and expresses what Calvin well calls 
jus analogum.”’—R. | 

The negative precept: forbearing threaten- 
ing.— Avievrec, placed emphatically first, is 
according to Acts xvi. 26; xxvii. 40: to leave 
off, cease from; r7v amecagy (Acts iv. 17, 
29; ix. 1) they should not only moderate; for 
the singular does not mean a single threat, but 
threatening, minatio (Vulgate). [‘‘ Your usual, 
too habitual threatening” (Mrymr, following 
ERAsmus ; so ALrorp and Exuicorr). The last 
named author says: ‘‘St. Paul singles out the 
prevailing vice and most customary exhibition 
of bad feeling on the part of the master, and in 
forbidding this naturally includes every similar 
form of harshness.”—R.] Deposita fere a domi- 
nis sevitia erat, suscepta fide; nune etiam mine re- 
mittendx, ne ostentent servis potestatem suam ad ter- 
rendum (BunceL). Thus Paul defines the action 
of the masters according to their disposition; in 
different forms of action the same disposition. 
Aiqualitas nature et fidei potior est, quam differentia 
statuum (BENGEL). 

Basis: Knowing that their Master and 
yours isin heaven, ciddérec bre cal abvrov 
Kat vuov Kipib6c¢ éctiv éEv ovparvoic. 
[See Textual Note 7].—‘‘ Knowing” (as in ver. 
8) “that their Master and yours” conceives of 
both masters and servants as standing on an 
equality before Him, who helps the latter to 
their rights and will and can give the former 
their due. He ‘‘is in heaven,” omnipotens, (Bun- 
GEL) ; before Him earthly power does not appear, 
is of no value; in His time He comes from heaven 
as Judge (1 Thess. iv. 16; 2 Thess. i. 7). Hence: 
neither is there respect of persons with 
him, kai tpocwrodAnpia otk éotiv rap’ 
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airgé,—The substantive (Rom. ii.11; Col. iii. 
25;* Jas. ii. 1) is used by Paul in every case 
with reference to the Judgment. This is de- 
cidedly excluded, and the phrase suggests what 
one may expect to receive from Him (rap’ avrov, 
ver. 8). Comp. Wisdom vi. 5-9; Gal. ii. 6. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Paul takes occasion elsewhere also to speak 
of the relations of service and the state of slavery 
(1 Cor. vii. 21-24; Col. iii. 22-25; 1 Tim. vi. 1, 
2; Tit. ii. 9, 10), as does Peter (1 Pet. i, 18-25), 
without condemning these relations. But sym- 
pathizing, in a specially detailed manner, the 
gospel instructs those who serve, having for them 
an affectionate heart, an interesting discourse, a 
consoling word. It does not without further 
delay declare the slaves free, but it makes them 
free from within. Paul sent back to Philemon 
his escaped slave.t In the Church the master 
remains a master and the slave a slave. The 
Apostles seein the service of the bondmen, and 
in the position of servants, though established by 
wrong and deformed by sin, the fundamental 
traits of master and servant, as these are estab- 
lished by God. What the ancients already knew, 
that the slaves participated in the dignity of hu- 
manity and had the rights of humanity as well 
as their masters (SENECA: servi sunt? imo homi- 
nes; servt sunt? imo contubernales ; servi sunt? imo 
conservi, si cogitaveris tantundem in utrosque licere 
fortune), that was not first taught by Christi- 
anity. But it brought to masters and slaves one 
Redeemer, in whom both are brethren (Gal. iii. 
28; Philem. 16); it wrought upon the disposition 
from the inner life of faith, so that at once the 
burden was lightened in Christian families, and 
in the course of centuries the relations were 
altered and the state of slavery was done away. 
Still ‘*it must not be overlooked that Paul’s mode 
of viewing the already present relation of freedom 
and slavery cannot be used to justify slavery in- 
troduced by Christians, the enslaving of free men, 
the slave-trade,” etc. (Mzvzer). The most mo- 
dern form of slavery, the Helotism of industry, 
cannot be viewed in the same way as something 
existing and historical; it remains a disgrace 
on which Christianity must prove, whether it is 
antiquated or retains its eternal powers. 

2. The care of the Apostle in teaching servants 


* [In Col. iii. 25, the same thought occurs in the former 
part of the exhortation, with a slightly different reference 
therefore. See Colossians, pp. 78, 79.—MryrErR and ALFORD 
cite Seneca, Thyest. 607: “Vos, quibus rector maris atque ter- 
re jus dedit magnum necis atque vitse, Ponite inflatos twmidos- 
que vultus. Quicquid a vobis minor extinescit, major hoc 
vobis dominus minatur ; Omne sub regno graviore regnum 
est.”—R. | 


} [The reader is referred to the remarks of Dr. HAacKEr?, 
Philemon, pp. 29 ff., and the extracts there given on the sub- 
ject of Christianity and slavery. On the general principles 
which this section implies most commentators agree; and 
these principles did abolish slavery in the early Christian 
centuries. Unfortunately there are times when and places 
where these principles, while theoretically accepted, do not 
operate toward the desired result; then God’s. Providence 
does quickly and retributively what men would not let His 
gospel do, Still emancipation is not necessarily Christian 
freedom. The gospel method begins within; the other lays 
upon Christ’s Church the responsibility of so teaching the 
truth that the “truth may make free” those suddenly re- 
leased from bondage. That is but the beginning of freedom. 
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is for every preacher as well as for the Church 
an earnest exhortation to take up the oppressed. 

8. Servants, subordinates, subjects must, irre- 
respective of the example and conduct of their 
masters, demean themselves according to the 
commaudment and direction of God. Benevolen- 
tam, que in servo est, ne asperitas quidem hera 
exstringuit, ut in catellis (BuNGEL).—[The general 
principles underlying this section are applicable 
to all relations of employer andemployee. The 
latter is warned against eye-service, exhorted to 
faithful labor ‘‘as in God’s sight,” bid look to a 
higher recompense than the temporal wages, be- 
cause serving a higher master; the former is 
reminded of the equality before God, how po- 
sition does not avail before Him, and of the 
duty to Him involved in the duties of an em- 
ployer. How many then may study these words 
with profit. Comp. Colossians, p. 79.—R.] 

4. The following applies to the masters: wi 
Dominus vos tractavit, ita vos traciate servos; aut 
ut vos tractatis servos, ita tle vos tractubit (Bun- 
GEL). 

ri The Judgment of God finally awards strict 
recompense. [‘*The Christian doctrine of re- 
ward is too often lost sight of or kept in abey- 
ance, as if it were not perfectly consistent with 
the freest bestowment of heavenly glory” (Eapiz). 
—R.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


God’s service and the master’s service.—Eye- 
servants and God’s servants.—Those who serve 
are a necessary evil for the masters, who are 
unable by themselves alone to take care of their 
own, rather than the employers for the servants, 
who often first learn of them something of order, 
cleanliness and skill.—Hrnest the Pious once said: 
Masters and mistresses can never answer to God, 
if they keep their domestics away from church- 
service.—SrTarkE: Those who murmur and growl 
in the services, as though weary of them, mur- 
mur against God Himself.—Servants can lay up 
for themselves in continued service a blessing or 
a curse: a blessing if they faithfully serve in 
the fear of the Lord, a curse, however, if they 
act falsely and faithlessly.—A pious serving- 
man, whose fidelity and industry is not perceived 
by his employers, and whose wages are impro- 
perly withheld -or cut down, is known by God, 
who will give him the best reward. 

Ringer: Compulsory measures, severity and 
cunning are of no avail. They only make the 
servants more crafty.—A servant has often no- 
thing in the world but his good name; and 
anxiety about this can easily lead one into eye- 
service ; but with singleness of heart better pro- 
gress is made in this direction.—Eye-service 
spoils the heart, wasting those powers, which 
would remain united in the fear of the Lord and 
preserve from weariness also. 

Huvsner: The higher Master frees from sla- 
very. The Lord regards all; servants and slaves 
are as well-known to Him as masters and princes. 
Before Him the heart alone gives rank, and even 
the most trifling services, if rendered with an 
honest heart, receive their reward. What a 
transformation the Lord’s Judgment will bring 
about! How much the serving class has to thank 
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Uhristianity! It has made a freer feeling in 
service and better masters, and effected all this 
without a violent subversion of relations.—The 
rough and coarse master makes rough and coarse 
servants, the gentle master makes gentle servants. 
The master should not have an imperious, de- 
spotic feeling, but a ministering one. 

Passavant: This is true, and those who stand 
high and rule in the world, cannot bethink them- 
selves of it too earnestly and humbly: Before 
God we are all alike, all of one origin, one na- 
ture, one sin—and all partakers of ofe grace, 
one redemption, one glory.—You look for so 
many virtues and perfections in your maid or 
man; with such conditions do you think you 
would be worthy or capable of being man or 
maid-servant ? 

GERLACH: Obedience to the bodily master 
should constantly be directed toward Christ. 

{EHapig: ‘‘And with respect to servants of 
every denomination, equity requires that we treat 
them with humanity and kindness; that we en- 
deavor to make their service easy, and their con- | 





dition comfortable; that we forbear rash and 
passionate language; that we overlook accidental 
errors, and remit trivial faults; that we impose 
only such labor as is reasonable in itself and 
Suitable to their capacity; that our reproofs be 
calm and our counsels well timed; that the re- 
straints we lay upon them be prudent and salu- 


| tary; that we allow them reasonable time for 


refreshment, for the culture of their minds, and 
for attendance on the worship of God; that we 
set before them a virtuous example, instil into 
them useful principles, warn them against wick- 
edness of every kind, especially against the sin 
which most easily besets them; that we afford 
them opportunity for reading and private devo- 
tion, and furnish them with the necessary means 
of learning the way of salvation; that we attend 
to the preservation of their health, and have 
compassion on them in sickness; and, in a word, 
that we contribute all proper assistance to render 
them useful, virtuous, and happy” (from La- 
THROP, Lphesians).—R. ] 


5. Concluding exhortation. 


Cuap, VI. 10--20. 
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11 


Finally, my brethren, be strong [Finally be strengthened} in the Lord, and in the 
power of his might [in the might of his strength]. 
12 God, that ye may be able to stand against the wiles of the devil. 


Put on the whole armour of 
For we wrestle 


[our’? wrestling is] not against flesh and blood, but against [the] principalities, 
against [the] powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world [the world- 
rulers of this darkness],* against spiritual wickedness [the spiritual hosts of wicked- 


13 ness]* in high [heavenly] places. 


Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of 


God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done [accom- 


14 plished] all, to stand. Stand therefore, having your loins girt [girt your loins] 
15 about with truth, and having [put] on the breastplate of righteousness. And your 
feet shod [having shod your feet] with the preparation [preparedness] of the gospel 
16 of peace; Above [In addition to}* all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall 
17 be able to quench all the fiery darts® of the wicked [evil one]. And take’ [or 
receive] the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word. of 
18 God: Praying always with all prayer and supplication [ With all prayer and sup- 
plication praying at all times] in the Spirit, and watching thereunto® with [in] all 
19 perseverance and supplication for all [all the] saints; And for me [or on my be- 
half], that utterance may be given’ unto [to] me, that I may open my mouth 
boldly, [in the opening of my mouth, in boldness] to make known the mystery of 
20 the gospel,” For [or In behalf of ] which I am an ambassador in bonds [literally 
in a chain]; that therein I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 .10—[The Rec. reads: rd Aovrdv adeApoit pov, but mod Aowrod occurs in NX. A. B., 3 cursives, and some 
fan iis Su epead by Lachmann, Riickert and Alford, but the other form is retained by Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott on 
the authority of %.3 D. F. K. L., most cursives and fathers. Most editors, however, reject adedpot ov, which is found only 
in &3 K. L. (though in others with the omission of ov, and in a different position) most cursives and fathers ; besides the 
good external authority for the omission (X.1 B. D. E., good versions), the phrase is open to double suspicion: first, as usu- 
ally following rd Aourdév, and hence likely to be inserted second, as not used in direct address in this Epistle (Olshausen). 
Meyer holds that the reading rod Aourov is a pecohanseel repetition from Gal. vi. 17, urging the insertion of the added phrase 
i 0 sv, (see his critical note).—R. , : 

i i etmens and Riickert eee d cy on the authority of B. D.1F. G., a few cursives, a number of versions and 
fathers; but 4 ¢v is very well supported (N. A. D.3 K. L., most cursives, versions and fathers), while the change to the 
second person is an apparent correction on account of the individualizing, hortatory character of the passage as a whole, 
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3 —| ec. reads: TOD GKSTOVS TOD aiavos TOVTODV, but the words rod ai@vos »ve rejected by all recent 
eer a be seh eve gloss. They are found in X@ (but rubbed out) D.2 K. L., most cursives, a number of fathers (with 
an asterisk in Syriac-Phil.), but omitted in &.1 A. B. DI fF. good versions, most fathers.—R.] ; : = 

4 Ver. 12.[The emendations in the latter part of this verse are required by the exegetical views adopted in the additional 
notes. The only variation from the rendering required by Dr. Braune’s opinions is in the insertion of hosts. See Haueg. 
Se see pinatoad of the well-supported reading of the Rec. (¢7¢) &. B., 10 cursives, a few fathers reads, év, which is 
adopted by Lachmann, but rejected by nearly all more recent editors as a correction for the ambiguous émé. Alford is in 
doubt.—The force of é7/ is correctly given in the above emendation; comp. Exeg. Notes.—R.] : 

6 Ver. 16.—{In B. D1 F., ré is omitted, rejected by Lachmann, bracketted by Alford, but “it seems more probable that 
the article was omitted by an oversight, than that the transcriber felt any grammatical difficulty, and sought to remedy it by 
insertion” (Bilicott). So Meyer, and most, with the support of §. A. D2 K. L., and most minor authorities. On the effect of 
the omission on the grammatical construction, see Hxeg. Notes.—R.] ; . ge 

7 Ver. 17._{In D1 F. G., some minor authorities the verb is omitted; in A. D.3 K., a number of cursives, it is changed 
into Séac0a. (Matthies), but the reading of the Rec. (6¢§a0@ «¢) is well supported, and generally accepted. The internal 
grounds are strongly in favor of it; had the verb been vriginally wanting the corrector would probably have supplied 
avaddBere, while the infinitive form may be ascribed either to itacism or to the presence of an infinitive in the clause imme- 
diately preceding (so Meyer.)—R. ] } . : ten F 

8 Ver. 18.—['The Ree. inserts rodro after av 76, with D3 K. L., some cursives and fathers, but it is rejected as an ex- 
planatory addition by recent editors on good uncial authority, confirmed by variations which are best accounted for on the 


theory of its spuriousness.—Jn is more literal than with, indicating also the variation in prepositions.—R. ] ; ; ‘ 
9’Ver, 19.—The Rec. reads So00e(n, but it has no uncial support, found only in a few cursives.—The emendations in this 
verse are necessary, as the H. V. gives a wrong connection and interpretation.—R. ] 


10 Ver. 19.—[The words rod eva 


eAcov are omitted in B. F.G., and bracketted by Lachmann, but accepted by more 


recent editors (Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott) on the evidence of §. A. D. E. K. L., good cursives and versions. 
Bay 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Summary: 1. Internal strengthening, ver. 10; 
2. Necessity of armor on account of the enemies, 
vers. 11-13; 3. The armor itself, vers. 14-17 (a. 
the preparation, vers. 14,15; 6. the defensive 
armor, vers. 16, 17 a; c. the one offensive 
weapon, ver. 176); 4. The prayer and iterces- 
sion, vers. 18-20 (a. prayer in general; 6. inter- 
cession in general, ver. 18; c. intercession for 
the Apostle, vers. 19, 20). 


Ver. 10. Finally, 16 A0s76v.—Particula 
sive formula concludendi et ut ad rem magnam 
excitandt, 2 Cor. xiil. 11, formula progrediendi 
(BenceL). Phil. iii. 1; iv. 8; 1 Thess. iv. 1; 2 
Thess. i. 1. Lurner is good: finally. Tod 
Aorov [see Textual Note1] would mean: hence- 
forth, in future (Gal, vi. 17); here it would be 
unintelligible. 

Be strengthened in the Lord, évdvva- 
povobe év Kvpiw.—What in the active form 
is ascribed to the Lord, who strengthens (Phil. 
iv. 18; 1 Tim. i. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 17), is expressed 
by the passive* here, without further qualifica- 
tion, Acts ix. 22; more closely defined in 2 Tim. 
ji. 1: ‘‘in the grace ;” Rom. iv. 20: ‘in faith;” 
Heb. xi. 84: ‘‘out of weakness” (ex morbo con- 
valescere). It cannot be middle (PrscaToR), nor 
can xvptq@ refer to God (B-Crusius). The 
general qualification: in the Lord is then more 
closely defined: and in the might of his 
strength, cal év TO Kkpdrer tHe toyxtoc 
evTov.—Katis explicative here. [‘This ap- 
pended clause serves to explain and specify the 
principle in which our strength was to be sought 
for, and in which it dwelt” (Exnrcorr).—R.] On 
the whole phrase see Hzeg. Notes, i. 19. This 
gives prominence to what comes to us from 
Christ (1 Cor. xii. 9): Christ’s strength becomes 
our strength; only in Him are we strengthened. 


The necessity of armor (panoply) on account of 
the enemies ; vers. 11-138. 

Ver. 11. Put on the whole armour of God 

[evdtoacbe THY ravorhiav Tow Geov]. 





* (“Be strong” does not bring out this passive force ; hence 
“be strengthened ” is generally substituted by English com- 
mentators and revisers.—R. | 








—To those being strengthened in the Lord it is 
said: “put on;” évd to0ac Oe has something of 
a paronomasia between évduvayovabe and dbvacbat. 
The internal strengthening must appropriate the 
proffered means of assistance, in order to become 
powerful in conflict. For this the Christian re- 
quires THY mavorAiav*® rov Heow (here, 
ver. 13; Luke xi. 22). The figure of a conflict 
is frequently used by the Apostle (2 Cor. x. 4; 
1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 7; Rom. vi. 13, 23; 1 
Thess. v. 8; comp. Isa. lix. 16-19; Wisdom v. 
17-24). The word ravor dia refers to the 
entire equipment; it will not suffice to choose, 
or put on one or another piece of this military 
equipment; AMBROSE: universitas armorum; Lu- 
THER incorrectly limits it to: Harnesch [old 
English harness, defensive armor], both here and 
ver. 138. Butit must also be ‘“‘the panoply of 
God,” arma, que offeruntur, suppeditantur a Deo 
(Cavin, Catovius), therefore a Divine arma- 
ment; the arms should be altogether of a Divine 
kind, in contrast to the arms of the opponent. 
The emphasis rests on the whole idea: God’s 
equipment, neither on tavomAia alone (Mry- 
ER), nor on Geo% alone (Harumss).+ It is not 
a detailed and playful imitation of 1 Thess. v. 8 
(Dz Werre), but rather an independent reference 
to Isa. lix. 16-19, which is used in a different way 
for the Judgment in (Wisdomvy. 17-24). Whether 
a Roman or Jewish warrior was in Paul’s mind 
is in itself an unprofitable question; the former 
met him constantly, the latter not. 

That ye may be able to stand, mpoc¢ r6 
Obvacbat buac otg#var The first verb is 
repeated in ver. 13 (duvmOqre) and ver. 16 (Cvvy7- 
ceote), XtHvat Tpds Tiva is a military 
phrase, the opposite of getyerv, and denotes the 
acceptance of a conflict with him who attacks. 
[‘‘ To stand one’s ground ;” Exuicorr remarks on 
the sense of mpdé¢ in this phrase, that it means 


*([The EH. V.: “whole armour,” is the only possible trans- 
lation of this word; ‘‘ panoply ” is siraply the Greek word with 
an English termination, and is less readily understood by 
the ordinary reader. That both offensive weapons and defen- 
ae armor are included will appear at first glance from ver. 
17.—R.] 

} (Hap, Atrorp and Ex.icorr follow Mrynr, urging that 
the emphasis on To 0 9¢0¥0 wouldimply some other spiritual 
armor, but Braune’s view avoids this objection, and is pre- 
ferable on account of the double antithesis ; ‘the wiles of tha 
devil.”—R.] 
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adversus, with the implied notion of hostility 
(‘contra’), which is otherwise less usual unless 
it . eS in the verb. Comp. Winur, p. 378. 

Against the wiles of the devil, rpo¢ rac 
frePodciacg Tov dtaBdAo0v.—LuTHER very 
aptly renders it: ‘‘against the crafty assaults of 
the devil.” The plural marks both the multi- 
plicity of the concrete cases, and the obstinacy 
of the repeated attack (Strmr).* Craft and 
strength are both present in the assault, but the 
latter is concealed under the former, thus becom- 
ing dangerous and destructive. ‘The devil” is 
mentioned as the precise enemy, even though it 
be sin that is to be immediately contended against 
(Heb. xii. 1, 4). ‘The panoply of God” and 
‘the wiles of the devil,” are thus opposed to each 
other. The power of the latter is by no means 
inconsiderable and the contest is difficult, hence 
the next statement. 


Ver. 12. For our wrestling is not against 
flesh and blood [6re ot« éortv guiv 7 
waAn wpd¢ atua kat cdpka. | —‘“For” 
(672) introduces a reason for the proposition: 
“to stand against the wiles of the devil” is in 
question. The formov« éorev Auiv 7 rdan 
is remarkable; 7 iv includes with emphasis 
the Apostle; a proposition valid for all is treated 
of; éotiv raAy denotes the present conflict, 
while réAy (mdAAevv, to throw, to swing), the 
wrestling-match, Jucta (ERasmus), colluctatio 
(Aveustine, Vulgate), is used in order to charac- 
terize the close, personal, struggle. Paul had in 
view the subject-matter and the readers, not 
mere rhetorical beauty. The article denotes the 
contest, which exists and which every one al- 
ready knows. The Apostle denies the contest 
‘against blood and flesh ” because pone homines, 
qui nos infestant LATENT spiritus (BenauL). Un- 
derneath and behind what is human and sinful, 
Satan himself is active (Stier). Paul insists on 
the final ground, the deepest cause of the con- 
test, the guiding principle, the commanding 
general; flesh and blood is to him only the di- 
vision of the army which presses forward, oc- 
casioning special danger. Comp. WINER, p. 463. 
Avaustine: Non est nobis colluctatio adversus 
carnem et sanguinem, %.¢., homines, quos videtis 
sevire innos. Vasa sunt, alius utitur; organa sunt, 
alius jungit. We have ov k—d/Ad, hence not= 
non tam, non tantum—quam (Grortivs, Stier and 
others). [Most commentators now oppose the 
softening down of the negation (following WinrR 
and Mzyzr). The word 74/7 (only here) has 
been generally considered a change of metaphor 
or taken in a general sense. It undoubtedly 
marks the hand to hand conflict, and should 
therefore betakenliterally. Mryur, whoformerly 
accepted a change of metaphor, now maintains 
that this figure enters only in the negative clause, 
and that some general word is to be supplied 
after d4246. This avoids a mixing of metaphors, 
but the learned author does not seem to notice 
that it weakens the sense just where it ought to 





* [The word is generally used in a bad sense, though Dio- 
 dorus Siculus uses the verb of geometrical investigations 
(AtrorpD). apie renders it: “stratagems 7’ ALFORD: 
“schemes.” The form medodias is found in &. A. B1 D1 F. K. 
L., many cursives, but- not generally received, as the varia- 
tion is supposed to be due to itacism (comp. iy. 14).—R.] 








be strongest, in the positive clause. He also 
takes the article as generic, but ALForD suggests 
that 7 ™d4A7 refers to ‘the only conflict which 
can be described by such a word—our life and 
death struggle, there being but one such,” which 
is better.—R. | 

The contest with flesh and blood is not, how- 
ever, on this account excluded. The usual order 
is odpé kal aiua (Matt. xvi. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 50; 
Gal. i. 16), in Heb. ii. 14 we find as a various 
reading [probably the correct reading, as it is 
supported by our best uncial authorities.—R. ]: 
aiuatoc kal capkéc. Since the formation of the 
flesh proceeds from the blood (Wisdom vii. 1, 2), 
reference is made here to the origin of man and 
his corrupt nature denoted, according to the con- 
text. The position of the two words is not acci- 
dental (Meyer). Elsewhere the phrase means 
human nature in itself (1 Cor. xv. 50), including 
what is sinful, Matt. xvi. 19; Gen. i. 16. One’s 
own flesh and blood is also included here; it is 
not to be referred only to the human persons 
about one’s self (BencrL, Hartuss, Mrver, and 
others). 

But, aad supply gore quiv 7 rdAn.— Against 
the principalities, tpo¢ rd¢ ap yac¢.—The 
repetition of the preposition with each term gives 
prominence rhetorically to the several notions. 
Winer, p. 892. "Ap x dc indicates the organiza~ 
tion of the kingdom of the devil, denoting the 
chiefs and heads of the separate groups,— 
Against the powers, tpdc¢ ra¢ é€o0vciacg 
marks the efficient, attacking powers, comp. i. 
21; iii. 10.—Against the world-rulers of 
this darkness, tpd¢ Tov¢ KoopoKkpdropac 
Tov okdTove TOvUTOV.—This term (also in the 
Hebrew [Rabbinical term] wIPIONP) denotes 


the world-ruling power: for “the whole world . 
lieth in darkness” (1 Johny. 19; ii. 14) and Satan 
is ‘the god of this world” (2 Cor. iv. 4), ‘‘the 
prince of this world” (John xyi. 11; xiv. 30); 
his angels are under him world-rulers, whose 
sphere is designated by the genitive: ‘‘of this 
darkness.’ Kécyoc more closely designates the 
local extension and region of the dominion, Tov 
oxérTovcits quality as to origin and corrupt- 
ness, but it is limited by to 70, which points 
to something transient and bounded. On this 
account we should neither weaken the meaning 
of koopoxp4ropec into “rulers” (HaR.Luss), 
nor is it necessary (with Bencen, Stisr [E. V.] 
and others) to read rov aidvoc after Tov ok OTOVG. 
Bence: Bene quod non sunt omnitenentes: magna 
tamen non solum ipsius diaboli, sed etiam eorum, 
quibus preest, potentia est.  Videntur alia esse 
genera malorum spirituum, que magis domi in arce 
regni tencbrarum manent, imperia, potestates, aliud 
hoc tertium, quod foris mundanas quast provincias 
obtinet munditenentes.* The power is made promi- 
nent in the first two terms, and in the third the 
sphere; there follows next a designation which 
gives prominence to the character : 

Against the spiritual hosts of wicked- 


=a 


*[E.uicort: “The dogmatical meaning is correctly explained 
by the Greek commentators: the evil spirits exercise domin- 
jon over the xéaos, not in its mere material nature, but in 
its ethical and perhaps intellectual character and relations, 
the depravation of which is expressed by rod axétous 10vTov.” 
Mryer’s note (mainly adopted by Exuicorr) in loco is inter 
esting and valuable.—R, ] 
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ness.—lIl pd¢ 7a mvevpuarinad (Vulgate: spiritu- 
alia) is an abstract term, the concluding anti- 
thesis of ‘‘flesh and blood,” comprising all the 
spiritualities, which, in contrast with the king- 
dom of the Holy Ghost, deserve the characteris- 
tic: T7#¢ wovypiac, as the spirit of revolution; 
to such belong moral wickedness and malice, 
which is directed to the destruction of others. 
It is incorrect to take mvevmwartseKo—nrvebpata 
(Luruer: with evil spirits), or collectively as 
Geisterschaft (Muyur), or to translate the phrase 
spirituales nequitias (Rasmus). [This view, sup- 
ported by Braune, is that of Srimr, but it is by 
no means so satisfactory as that of Mrynrr, ac- 
cepted by Hover, Hapiz, Atrorp, Ennicorr and 
others. This takes the term collectively (see 
Winer, p. 224, and Meyer), as implying some- 
thing more than ‘‘spirits,” rather the bands, 
hosts, armies, confraternities of spirits, best ex- 
pressed by the German term: Geisterschaft. See 
Exuicorr against the altogether untenable ren- 
dering of the E. V., as well as against the ab- 
stract meaning in general.—R. ] 

In heavenly places, év roic érovpavi- 
ot¢.—This is to be connected grammatically with 
Ta Tvevwatixd (omnium doctorum opinio, JEROME), 
and, as in iii. 10; i. 3, 20; ii. 6; has a local 
signification, designating a region in antithesis 
to the earthly, to what is in any manner per- 
ceptible to the sense; here, where angels are 
spoken of, it means the region assigned to these 
beings who are purely spiritual over against men, 
and although there are angels who have not re- 
mained in their original fellowship with God, 
yet there still remains to them a region corres- 
ponding to their nature, of course not in near- 
ness to God. It does not then mean in statu 
coelesti aS a moral notion, but only as a physical 
one, so that it may be taken as parallel to af, 
ii. 1, though it is not exactly equivalent; af is 
spoken of from the stand-point of man, ra 
émovpavea from the nature of angels, marking 
the dangerous element of the contest with these 
spirits and their spiritualities. Hence before all 
we are to reject the explanation: ‘for heavenly 
possessions” (Grenx FarueErs, CaLovius, Morus 
and others), since the position of the words will 
not permit this phrase to be joined with réAy in 
the beginning of the sentence, passing over dAAd, 
nor is év =irép, did, while the signification of 
the phrase is uniformly local. [Comp. i. 8.] It 
does not designate the place of the conflict, the 
kingdom of heaven (Marruixs),* nor the place, 
but in a symbolical sense, out into the fathomless 
air, in order to show that the contest is unequal 
Marte iniquo (RuEcKERT), or in such a way that 
region and subject meet, as though a conflict was 
spoken of in our souls, but respecting calling and 
sanctification, our praying and preaching of 
God’s grace (Stimr); nor yet are we to think of 
the spiritual world and its affairs (B-Crusivs). 
Finally with the proper view of the connection 
we should neither interpolate a “formerly” 
(Szmunr), as though only the previous condition 





* [Eapiz adopts this view: “The celestial spots occupied 
by the Church; on them this combat is to be maintained. 
Those evil spirits have invaded the Church—and therefore be- 
lievers must encounter and fight them ‘in the heavenly 
places,’” To this view nothing in the context points, while 
it seems a too remote connection to join this phrase with 
aaAn.—R.] 





of the angels was denoted, nor does it suffice to 
accept the limitation to a locality excluded (Hor- 
MANN, Schriftbeweis, i. 455), nor is it admissible 
to treat the notion of heaven as an elastic one, so 
that these angels are still relatively in a heaven, 
the atmospheric one (Mryrr). Nor does it at 
all mean a pretended stay, so that the expression 
is apt irony in view of the arrogation of equal 
dignity, power and glory withGod (ScHENKEL). 

[The connection with the phrase immediately 
preceding is accepted by nearly all recent com- 
mentators, but there is necessarily difference of 
opinion about the exact force of the term. Ex.i- 
corT objects to any precise specification of locali- 
ty, though referring to Hormann, whose view is 
properly rejected by Mryer. ScuHENKEL’s view 
isa pureinvention, Suchirony was not befitting 
the earnestness of Paul’s discourse, and was 
scarcely so ‘apt’? as ScHENKEL thinks, if no 
one else but himself has hitherto appreciated it. 
Exuicorr aptly expresses the sense: ‘‘supernal 
spirits of evil.” The E. V. shows the reluctance 
to apply the word ‘‘heavenly ” to evil spirits. 
See Muyrr and Eapie for notice of other shifts. 


Ver. 18. Wherefore, d:d tovto, because 
we have to contend against such._Take up 
the whole armour of God.—Comp. ver. 11. 
’AvaAd Bere is a technical term for taking up 
the arms.—That ye may be able to with- 
stand.—Instead of zpéc (ver. 11) we here have 
iva; the goal is denoted there, the purpose 
here; dv tiotg#vac is somewhat livelier, indi- 
cating the attacks of the spirit, whom he in 
spirit sees making an assault. —In the evil 
day, év TH ynuépa TH Tovygpa — At all 
events this means a particular day, immediately 
impending, but quite as certainly is it not the 
same for every one, since a common contest is 
not implied, not a battle, but a md/n, ‘‘wrest- 
ling,” in which the victory is decisive for ‘the 
day of redemption.”’ Therefore the decisive, im- 
minent day of conflict for each one is marked. 
Bunce: bellum est perpetuum; pugna alio die 
minus fervet; dies malus vel ingruente morte, vel in 
vita; longior, brevior, in se ipso sepe varius. [So 
Hopes, Havin, ALForD, Exxicort.] See Doeir. 
Notes. It is neither the day of death (Scumip), 
still less the day of Judgment (JERome), nor in 
general every day of conflict with its calamity 
(TnnopoRET, PeLacius, Haruess and others), 
[nor the present life with the accompanying 
thought of brevity, CHRrysostom, (icumMENIvs, 
THEOPHYLACT, | nor the particular common day 
[of the last great Satanic outbreak] before the 
Second Advent (Koppn, Munyrr, Srier and 
others), nor is it merely the evil hours (LuruER). 

And having accomplished all, to stand 
[kal adnmavta kaTEepyaocdmevolt oTHVaLI. 
—To dyrtiot#vat, referring to the conflict, the 
Apostle appends (kai) or#vas, which desig- 
nates the victorious keeping the field on the 
place of contest; it is the opposite of fleeing, 
yielding, being thrown down. “Avavta ka- 
TEpyaocdpmevozs, placed first, denotes a perform- 
ing, effecting, the object of which is more fully 
designated with ¢ 7avra, more comprehensible © 
than mdvra, omnia operati (JEROME), well execu- 
ting all (LurHER); comp. Rom. vii. 13; Phil. ii, 12, 
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The Apostle here treats of the doing of the Divine 
will in all directions and relations, the ethical 
activity and efficiency of the Christian, which 
outs its way through all assaults and conflicts 
from the side of the demons, without being led 
astray or weakened. It is neither—rapackevacd- 
uevol, omnibus rebus probe comparatis ad pugnam 
BenceEt and others), nor—debellare, phrasis bellica 
GREEk Faruers, Grorius, Korps, Harness and 
others), nor does it refer to the conflict itself 
(Meyer and others), nor yet is it: im omnibus per- 
Sfeeti ( Vulgate). 4 
[The participle is never used by Paul in the 
sense of ‘‘ having overcome;’’ it is therefore best 
to accept the usual meaning: “having accom- 
plished,” especially as we might expect a mascu- 
line object instead of the neuter da avra, were 
the former sense intended. At the same time 
the view of BENGEL is evidently too restricted for 
the extended meaning of both participle and ob- 
ject. There remains still another question re- 
specting the scope of the clause. Braune follows 
LuTueEr in referring the infinitive to keeping the 
field; in that case the participle necessarily re- 
fers to all the antecedent action. Hapin, ALrorp, 
and Exixuicorr however apply the term to stand- 
ing firm until the end of the combat, which 
seems preferable in view of the continued refer- 
ence in context to the conflict itself. The parti- 
ciple, with its object, then means: having done 
all that the exigencies of the conflict require, 
‘“‘peing fully equipped and having bravely 
fought.” —R. ] 


The aRMoR itself; vers. 14-17. 
tion; vers. 14,15. 6. The defensive armor; vers. 
16, 17a. ¢ The one offensive weapon; ver. 17b. 

Ver. 14. Stand therefore, or#re ovy, in 
the conflict, in order after the conflict to stand 
as victor. [Mryer, Enuicorr: ‘stand ready for 
the fight;” Anrorp: ‘whether ‘ready for the 
fight’ or ‘in the fight’ matters very little: all 
the aoristic participles are in time antecedent to 
the or#7e—and the fight ever at hand.”—R. ]— 
Having girt your loins about with truth, 
TeptCoodmevot THY OoOdY bMOY EV GAN- 
0 ¢ ia.—Being girded about their loins, they have 
on the girdle, or waist-belt (Cworyp, Cov), which 
covers the groin and the stomach below the 
breastplate, the most vulnerable part of the 
body, the region of the hips and loins; this is 
the first and a very important piece (Isa. v. 27; 
xi.5; Luke xii. 35; 1 Pet.i.18). [Meyer: ‘‘An 
ungirded soldier would be a contradiction in 
terms.” The girdle kept the armor in place, 
formed in itself a part of the cuirass, and was 
also used tosupportthesword. The latter notion 
ALForD regards as confusing here, but it hardly 
seems so, since the sword was odjective truth.— 
R.J—Ev aay0ecig that with which the loins 
are enveloped, like kale év mupi, kadirrew év 
{uariw (WriNER, p. 863*); here it means the ob- 
jective truth revealed in the word, which is ap- 
propriated. Veritas adstringit hominem, menda- 
ciorum magna est laxitas (GRoTiIvs). On this ac- 
count we should neither exclude the former 


a. The prepara- 





* [Mryer, Eviicotr and others take the preposition as in- 
strumental, but ALFoRD is more exact: “ not instrumental, 
but local ; the girt person is within, surrounded by the girdle; 





(Harvuss, Meyer), nor understand merely the 
moral truth of willing (HaRuuss) or the agree- 
ment of knowledge with the objective truth given 
in the gospel (Mnyen), or sincerity (CaLvin and 
others), or apply this to ornament (Haruzss). 
[ ‘‘ Truth” here is subjective truth, since the ar- 
ticle is wanting and the objective truth is men- 
tioned in ver. 17. Still it is based on the faith 
and standing of a Christian (Atrorp); ‘the 
assured conviction that you believe” (Hapre). 
It should be noticed that faith (by implication) 
enters here and in the mention of the sword, as 
well as explicitly in the figure of the shield.— 
R.] 
And having put on the breastplate of 
righteousness [kai évdvodwevor Tov Obp- 
aka tTH¢o OtKatoobtyvyc|.—Here kai adjoins 
anotherpiece. “Evdvodmevoc* means putting 
on like a part of the clothes. Tov @dépaxka is 
added by the Apostle without a designation of 
the part of the body (orfGoc) which it covers be- 
cause that is self-evident. The genitive (r7¢ 
dOtkatoobvyc) is appositional; here it means 
the righteousness of faith and of life, justifica- 
tion and sanctification before God and men 
(Rom. vi. 4,18). In pectore sedes est conscientix, 
que munitur justitia. Hostis per omnia ypst con- 
traria vincitur (BENGEL). Meyer finds here the 
ethical rectitude, as in the previous clause the 
intellectual, which is only so far correct, that 
here we should find an ethical reference, there 
an intellectual one, as in v. 9; Isa. xi. 5. Har- 
tEss: The righteousness of faith, with which 
alone one does not stand on the place of conflict, 
which also passes over intothe life. [So ALrorp: 
“The purity and uprightness of Christian char- 
acter which is the result of the work of the Spirit 
of Christ; the inwrought righteousness, not 
merely the imputed righteousness.” The latter 
reference is defended by Eapiz and Honan; the 
former pressing the article in support of it, the 
latter urging that no moral virtue forms part of 
the armor and then saying that the subjective 
sense of righteousness was included already in 
the word “truth.” The wider reference is pre- 
ferable, for the more restricted one belongs to a 
view of the word dcKacootvy, which is too foren- 
sic, sundering in twain an indivisible truth. 
For the correct meaning of the word, see Romans, 
pp. 74, 75, 78, etc.—R. ] 


Ver. 15. Having shod your feet, xa? ) ro- 
Onoduevor Tove ré6da¢.—This adds the 
third piece, and the terms are again significant. 
Here we must think of the war-sandals, zpoxvy- 
pidac, ocree militarest, which give firm footing 
and gait.—With the preparedness of the 
gospel of peace [év étocuacig Tov ev ay- 
yertou tHe eipyvnc].—that in (év) which 
the feet stand, is for the warrior of Christ 
érotpacia, readiness, promptitudo animi, in- 
ternal and external, the ready courage and pre- 
paredness for conflict, firmitas et constantia, which 
the gospel gives; hence Tov evayyerion is 
auctoris, the contents and pledge of which is set 





* [The aorist participles are not used for presents (Houz- 
HAUSEN), but with propriety; “ the different acts specified 
by the participles were all completed before the soldier took 
up his position” (Exticorr).—R. ] } 

+ [Lhe Roman calige were probably in the Apostle’s mind; 


but this is necessarily expressed in English by ‘with.’ %—R,| | sandals with soles thickly studded with nails—R.] 
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forth by rfc elphvne chiefly with God, (Rom. 
v. 1; viii. 31, 88 f.), then in one’s self and 
peaceableness toward men as such.* The Chris- 
tian fights in peace for the sake of peace, viz. 
the eternal one. That is an oxymoron (ScuEN- 
KEL): the gospel of peace instils readiness for 
conflict. We should not then, because pedum 
sepe (Rom. x. 15; iii. 16 sqg. ; Luke i. 79) con- 
juncla mentio cum evangelis et cum pace (BENGEL), 
allow ourselves, contrary to the context to think 
of the proclamation of the gospel (Lurusr: 
ready to carry on the gospel, Haruuss and 
others). [So Curysostom and now CoNYBEARE, 
but the Apostle was addressing the whole church 
as engaged in an individual conflict, mainly de- 
fensive too.—R.] Notwithstanding the frequent 


use of éroiuacia to translate the Hebrew pa 


(LXX. Ezra ii. 68; iii. 8; Ps. Ixxxix. 15; Dan. 
xi. 20, 21), itis not to be rendered as—funda- 
mentum (Bencen and Buex and others), al- 
though what is positive is not to be excluded. 
Elpfvy is neither to be limited to peace with God 
(Hanuess, Meyer and others), nor referred to 
peace between Gentile and Gentile (MicHaxz.is). 
Erasmus is irrelevant: evangelium—nontumuliu, 
sed tolerantia tranquillitateque defenditur. 


The defensive armor; vers. 16, 17a. 

Ver. 16. In addition to all, éri raorv 
(Wixer, p. 867), as in Luke iii. 20: ‘Added this 
above all;” xvi. 26. Erasmus: super omnia, for 
a protection over all. Incorrect: before all 
things (LutHER). [Muyer, Hopgu, Aurorp, 
Exzricorr agree with Braune (as does EApiz, who 
formerly defended the local sense) in taking the 
preposition asin addition to, rejecting the local 
eect and others) and ethical references (E. 

.). If é be accepted as the correct reading 
(see Textual Note >) the meaning would be: in all 
things, ¢. e., on all occasions.—Having taken 
up, dvaAafdvrec, aptly chosen here:+ the 
shield of faith.—Tov Ovpedv (from Ovpa, 
originally that which closes an entrance) is 
chosen by the Apostle because he has in mind 
the scutum, which was four feet long and two 
and a half broad, nag (Ps. xxxv. 2; Ezek. xxiii. 


24, LXX.) and not doric, elypeus, }A19, the smaller, 


round shield. The concern is that the whole 
person be covered, as indeed faith (rT 7¢ mioTewe, 
genitive of apposition as in vers. 14, 17) entirely 
covers and defends the Christian: as God’s gift 
effecting salvation (ii. 8) [Mryver: fides salvifica], 
bringing about forgiveness of sins in the past (i. 
7), affording for every moment access to God 
(iii. 12), assuring in advance of eternal life, by 
securing to us the gift of the Holy Ghost (i. 18, 
14), rendering holy and without blame (i. 4). 
Comp. Rom. viii. 14-16, 81-89. Man’s own holi- 
ness is not a shield for him, asin Wisdom, v. 20; 





* [This view of the passage is now generally accepted 
(Meyer, ALFoRD and many others). On the word érommacia, 
used principally in the LXX. and ecclesiastical writers (the 
ee form was éTovwdrns), see MEYER and ALFORD in loco. 

} [Bavim: “The pieces of armor already mentioned being 
fitted on to the body and fastened to it, each by appropriate 
mechanism, have each its characteristic verb—but. shield, 
helmet and sword need no such special fastening, for they 
are simply taken up or assumed, and therefore they are joined 
to the one general participle, dvadaBdvtes, and the verb 
degacde.”—R. | 





THE EPHESIANS. 


God’s holiness is his shield; God Himself is out 
shield (Gen. xv. 1; Ps. xviii. 81; Prov. xxx. 5; 
1 Pet. vy. 9; 1 John v. 4). It is faith, entirely 
and constantly giving itself up to God in Christ, 
on the part of a child and heir, hence not the 
faith of miracles, nor justifying faith alone 
(ScuenxKut). 

Wherewith ye shall be able to quench 
all the fiery darts of the evil one.—Thus 
the Apostle describes the protection of faith 
against dangerous attacks. “Ev « is on which, 
not with which (LurHeER and others). [It means 
either, lighting on it and being quenched i it, 
or ‘¢as protected by and under cover of which” 
(Exuicorr). The former is perhaps preferable. 
—R.] The figure and the reality are here so 
much complicated in each other, that we should 
not think of a shield with wet hides (OLSHAUSEN), 
but of faith on which the destructive fire from 
Satan is extinguished, without causing damage. 
The future (duvgoeobe) refers to the impending 
conflict.* In this are thrown tad Bédyn Tod 
TovnpovTtda reTvpopéva; theseare malleolt 
(darts), falarice (javelins), tela ignita (made of 
reeds, with tow and pitch), which are ignited 
and then hurled (Ps. vii. 14; Livy, xxi.8). The 
evil one, «7. ¢., Satant (Matt. v. 87; xiii. 19, 38; 
John xvii. 15; 2 Thess. iii. 3) throws tempta- 
tions of many kinds; hence 7 dv7a comes first 
andra wemvpwopéve is placed last for empha- 
sis (WINER, p. 127){. Certainly we are to un- 
derstand in part dangerous and corrupting words 
and speeches which come to one’s ears, impart 
thoughts cast into the heart, the fire of passions, 
etc. In the ofjoa: the figure is simply exceeded 
by the reality. Of course we need not think of 
poisoned darts (Rurcxerr and others), which 
are not burning, but inflict burning wounds. Yet 
it cannot be said that we should not think of 
burning desires (CurysostTom), because these are 
present within man (ScHENKEL); faith is an af- 
fair of the heart, and in the heart the conflict of 
redemption is fought and won; besides fire and 
iron could scarcely be two deadly elements, 
which aptly illustrate the attacks of Satan. 
[ScHENKEL ]. 


Ver. 17. And take [or receive] the helmet 
of salvation [kai t7v Tepixegadaiarv Tov 
cotnpiov dé€a00e.—This advanceisnatural. 
In accordance with the genius of the Greek lan- 
guage a translation is made to the finite con- 
struction; it is not simply Paul’s lively method 
(Muyvzr), but that of the language. The geni- 
tive, Tov owrypiov, is one of apposition, as in 
vers. 14, 16.] The word is entirely general as 
in Luke ii. 80; iii. 6;*Acts xxviii. 28 (from Isa. 
lix. 17, LXX. with a reference to the name of 
Jesus, in which the battle is fought and won, 





* [Not, however, as MEYER thinks, to the last great future 
fight. Atrorp thinks the future implies the certainty that 
the shield of faith will thus quench. EL.icorr regards it as 
only “a conditioned present.”—R.] 

} [Should the article be omitted (see Textual Notes) the 
participle would be a tertiary predicate; “ fire-tipt as they 
are” (ELLIcorr), “ when inflamed, even in their utmost malice 
and fiery power ” (ALFORD).—R. ] 

{ [Etiicorr: “Not ‘evil,’ 7d movnpdy, but in accordance 
with the individualizing and personal nature of the conflict 
which the context so forcibly depicts—the Devil.” AtLrorp: 
“The conflict being personal, the adversary must be, not an 
abstract principle, but a concrete person.”—R. | 
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whom faith appropriates) and is used for cwrnpia. 
The salvation of the Messianic kingdom is re- 
presented as a helmet, covering the head. For 
the warrior does not hide himself behind his 
shield, but looks over it into the face of his 
opponent.—A é&aoOe, accipite oblatam a domino. 
Salute erigitur caput et munitur. 1 Thess. v. 8; 
Psa. ili. 8, 4 (BeneEn). Salvation is the subject 
of the faith, in which the salvation is appre- 
hended (Haruuss). [Hopen: “That which 
adorns and protects the Christian, which enables 
him to hold up his head with confidence and joy, 
is the fact that he is saved.” The German has 
an alliteration here: Den Helm des Heils nehmt, 
which Wickliffe gives in the Old English of his 
version: ‘the helme of helthe.”—R.] 

The one offensive weapon; ver. 17b. 

And the sword of the Spirit, cai r7v 
wayatpav tov mvebparoc.—trhere is no 
Mention, in addition, as in 1 Sam. xvii. 47; of 
the ‘‘spear,”’ or of the ‘“‘bow”’ (Gen. xlviii. 22; 
Josh. xxiv. 12; Psa. xliv.7). The Christian has 
only to contend cominus, personally, not eminus. 
The sword is ‘‘of the Spirit;” Tov mvebmatoc 
is a genitive auctoris: He gives it, makesit. It 
eannot be appositional (Hartess and others), as 
before, since the apposition follows in the rela- 
tive clause.* 

Which is the word of God.—0 éiorz 
which is neuter by attraction of p#ua Oe0%, 
relates to pudyaipav, and is not to be construed 
with mvepparoc (OusHausEN), for the Holy Ghost 
is not the Word of God; the latter is the pro- 
duct, the former is the Producer of what is in 
the word of God. Concinne subsequitur mentio 
Spiritus, adeoque coll. ver. 13 habetur mentio s. 
trinitatis (BENGEL). The Holy Ghost is meant, in 
antithesis, both to the letter and to the flesh, 
hence not the human spirit (Morus), which in 
itself is also odp&. ‘‘The Word of God” is not 
to be limited to commandments (Fuarr), or 
threatening against the enemies of the kingdom 
(Korps). 

This completes the equipment. Two things 
are to be maintained: 1. The difference of the 
arms and the ethical or supersensuous realities 
set forth in them should not be arbitrarily weak- 
ened. It should not be said: wniversa potius 
armorum notio tenenda est. Nor can a proof of 
this be deduced from 1 Thess. v. 8, where we read: 
“‘the breastplate of faith and love, and for an 
helmet the hope of salvation.” From a different 
stand-point there can be afforded a partially dif- 
ferent point of view. 2. The figures are not to 
be pressed beyond measure and the lively objec- 
tive metaphor of the Apostle to be dissected in 
arbitrary subjectivity to practical use.t 
eo in Sg Mea Filan iS er teh 

* [“ Still less probably is it a genitive of quality, n waxo.pa 
mvevmattka (CHRYSOSTOM), or a simple genitive of possession 
in reference to the rywmpyticy évépyeva (Lever. ap. Cram. Cat.) 
of the Spirit, both of which seem to be at variance with the 
general tenor of the passage, which represents the ‘ arma- 
fura’ as furnished to us by God. Thus then it is from the 
Spirit that we receive the sword, that sword being the Word 


me, he Gospel (ver. 15), which is the dvvay.s @cod (Rom. 
Neral Cor. its nS) to fe one who believeth; comp. Heb. 
i 2 orTT).—R. , 
Darke potions ae the works which are open to this 
objection: GURNALL, Christian m complete armour, Glasgow, 
1763; AinswortH, Tactica Sacra, 1657; Lyprus, Syntagma 
dere militarit, ed Van Til, 1698, Dort.—The best practical 
commentary on this section is undoubtedly to be found in 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, especially the armory in the 





The prayer and the intercession; vers. 18-20. 
(a.) Prayer in general, ver. 18 a. (b.) Intercession 
in general, ver. 18. (c.) Intercession for the Apos- 
tle, vers. 19, 20. 

Ver. 18. With all prayer and supplica- 
tion praying.—[The connection of this verse is 
with orgre (ver. 15), not with détac6e, which isa © 
subordinate thought referring to a definite act, 
hence inconsistent with the “all,” ‘always ” of 
this verse (Meyer). Murer is scarcely justifia- 
ble in disconnecting dca raonce mpocEevyae 
Kai defoewc frommpocevyépmevor onthe 
ground of tautology and logical difficulty. Each 
phrase expresses a proper qualification of the 
participle, and to pray always with every form 
of prayer involves no contradiction. Hopas 
seems to have been led into Meyer’s view. 
ConyBEare improperly takes the participle as 
an imperative and begins a new paragraph with 
this verse.—R. ] 

The participle (tpocev x6 mevor) is closely 
connected with the summons to the conflict and 
the putting on of the armor. The summons to 
prayer did not appearindependently. Prayer is 
rather to be regarded as attending the taking up 
of the weapons and the conflict, as the present 
strongly indicates. The phrase: d1ad wéone 
TpocEevxHe Kal deqoews, placed first, only 
requires, that prayer should not be neglected 
and that constant prayer of every form be 
earnestly offered up. The first term means 
prayer in general, the second the special request. 

So Hartess, Meyer, Frirzscun, Trencu (Syn. 
IL., @ 1), Euurcorr, Atrorp and most recent 
commentators.—R.] The opinion [Grorius] is 
untenable, that the former refers to the bestow- 
ment of a blessing, the latter to the averting of 
an evil (Jas. v. 16, 17). 

At all times in the Spirit—’Ev ravri 
katp@ gives prominence to the prayer as per- 
severing, despite all change of relations and cir- 
cumstances, at every opportunity, év mvebpare 
to prayer, as fervent and Christian occurring in 
the impulse of the Holy Ghost.* Brnern: Quo- 
ties cunque oratis, orate in Spiritu, guippe qui nullo 
tempore excluditur. 

Intercession in general. And watching there- 
unto in all perseverance and supplication 
for all the saints.—With reference to the al- 
ready described prayer (et¢ avré) there should 
also enter (xa), “watching” (d4ypumvovrvtec, 
from dimvoc, Mark xiii. 38; Luke xxi. 36), which 
is elsewhere also joined with prayer (Matt. xxvi. 
41; Mark xiv. 38; Col. iv. 2). [Aurorp: ‘oon- 
tinual habits of prayer cannot be kept up with- 
out watchfulness to that very end.”—R.] This 
should take place: ‘‘in all perseverance and 
supplication for all the saints.” The feeling of 
fellowship in the conflict finds its immediate ex- 
pression in the supplication for all the fellow- 
combatants, whose standing fast is strength and 








“ Interpreter’s house,” and the combat with Apollyon in “the 
valley of humiliation.”—On the arms, comp. Smita’s Bible 
Dictionary, Arms.—R.] 

* (“The Holy Spirit 7 whose blessed and indwelling influ- 
ence, and by whose merciful aid, we are enabled to pray 
(Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 6), yea, and who Himself intercedes 
for us (Rom. viii. 26). So EtiicortT, who analyzes the clause 
thus: “ With all prayer and supplication ” denotes the earnest, 
because varied character of the prayer; “at all times” the 
constancy of it, thus showing that there is no tautology as 
Meyer asserts and Hope implies.—R. | 
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assistance to their neighbor. The Christian 
should have a clear view about him, to the com~ 
panions in conflict at other positions, in other 
places, and besides continue constant in such 
supplication. [‘‘ Perseverance and supplica- 
“tion” here amounts to ‘persevering supplica- 
tion,” though it is not a grammatical Hendiadys, 
since the order would be inverted in that case. 
Exxicort says it is ‘‘a virtual or what might be 
termed a contextual év dud duoiv.”” Havin: ‘In 
praying for themselves they were uniformly to 
blend petitions for all the saints.” —R. ] How 
much depends on this is exemplified in what 
follows. 


Intercession for the Apostle, vers. 19, 20. Ver. 
19. And for me [or on my behalf], cai drép 
éuov.—[K aé brings into prominence a particu- 
lar instance; Winer, p. 407.—R.] On the 
change of prepositions (see Hzeg. Votes on chap. 
v. 2) it may be remarked: As regards the saints 
the figure -of encirclement by attacking foes is 
the one, hence epi, but in the case of the Apos- 
tle in prison, that of a fallen combatant, hence 
jaép. Or the former is—on account of, propter, 
the latter—for, pro (1 Pet. iii. 18), making known 
a stronger personal interest.* 

That utterance may be given to me.— 
‘Ilya por 000%, that there may be given me 
from the Lord as His gift. Mon nitebatur Paulus 


habitu suo (BencEL). But what? Utterance, in | 


the opening of my mouth, Adyoc¢ év davol- 
Ee. Tov oTéparée ov.—tThis is one concep- 
tion: Aédyoc without the article, indefinite, is 
more qualified by the prepositional phrase. “A v- 
oleic TOD OTOmaTog is @ pregnant expression 
(Matth. v.2; 2 Cor. vi.11), signifying joyful 
courage, streaming fulness, as well as granted 
freedom and fit opportunity (Stier). It is an 
emphatic designation of the inworking of God 
upon him who should speak in His name (Har- 
Less). Comp. Exod. iv. 12; Psa. li. 17; Isa. li. 
66; Ezek. iii. 27; xxix. 31; xxxii. 22; Matth. 
x. 19; Luke xxi. 15. Curysostom: 7 aAvouc 
érixerta THY Tappnolav ErroTomilovoa, AAW 7 eby7 
H bperépa avolyer pov 76 oTdua, iva év avTo Tappyol- 
dowuat. Caxuovius: Petit sibi sermonem dari, non 
catenas solvi; petit apertionem oris, non vinculorum; 
petit sermons Tappyactav in ipsis vinculis, non libera- 
tionem ab wsdem. A word thus uttered in the 
opening of the mouth effected by God is God’s 
word. He therefore wishes a word, not for him- 
self in his heart, but a word in his mouth for 
others, in furtherance of the conflict which tends 
to peace. This differs then from Col. iv. 2, 
where external opportunity is in question, while 
here the internal life of the Apostle is treated of. 
Accordingly it is incorrect to render: wt apertam 
os meum (Buza [E. V.] and others); in that case 





*(Mnzyur, Ev1icorr and others attach little or no impurtance 
to the change of preposition here, but HarLEss, EADIE, ALFORD 
and others are not satisfied with the explanation that the 
change was occasioned by mere desire for variety. That is 
unlike Paul. To mark the variation in English, ALrorD 
renders : “concerning all the saints and for me.” The Revision 
by Four Anglican clergymen gives: “for all the saints and 
on my behalf.” Exiicorr in his translation gives: and in 
a for me, but this is a paraphrase of the specializing 
wat.--R.] 

+ [The reading of the Rec. (Soin), on which see Textual 
ote ®, would give the purpose a more subjective reference, 
and represent the feeling of a more dependent reality (ELLI- 
oorr).—R.] 








ee 


eic would occur instead of év. So too: when I 
speak or open my mouth (Mzyrr and others) 
[so substantially Eapiz, Exnicort, ALFoRD and 
Hopge]; it is not merely a graphic and solemn 
expression, that would be too flat. Nor is an im- 
provisation referred to (GicUMENIUS), or an in- 
ternal moral quality of Paul, the frankness—é» 
mappyoia (CALVIN, Koppr [Birnx, ScHENKEL] 
and others), or occasione data (Grotius and 
others), nor is it to be joined with what follows. 
[The connection with what precedes (not, as in 
the E. V., with what follows) is now generally ac- 
cepted. ‘‘The opening of the mouth” most na- 
turally refers neither to the quality nor to the 
source of the discourse, but to the simple act or 
fact of speaking, so that the view of Mryzr is on 
the whole preferable. As the phrase occurs here 
in the purport of a prayer, it may refer to an act 
of God in opening the mouth, as Braune claims, 
but in that case another form would have made 
the sense much clearer.—R. ] 

In boldness to make known the mys- 
tery of the gospel [‘‘So that with boldness I 
may make known,” etc. ].—This expresses that 
for which he wishes that to him “utterance may 
be given,” ‘‘in the opening of my mouth.” He 
would gladly ‘‘make known,” and this was per- 
mitted to him in Cesarea (Acts xxiv. 28) and in 
Rome (Acts xxviii. 80, 81; 2 Tim. i. 16) in spite 
of his bonds. . But he wishes to do it év rappyoia 
(iii. 12), hence the phrase stands emphatically in 
advance. What he will gladly make known is 
the ‘‘mystery” (i. 9; iii. 9), which is the sub- 
stance ‘‘of the gospel.” [Exurcorr takes itas a 
genitive swbjectt, ‘‘the mystery which the gospel 
has, involves.”—R. ] : 

Ver. 20. For which [or in behalf of which 
(Evuicorr: <‘‘in commodum cujus, to preach 
which’); see below on the exact reference.—R. ] 

Iam an ambassador.—He thus expresses 
the reason why he would so gladly stand up and 
labor for the gospel [not merely why he was in 
bonds.—R.] As Christ’s ambassador he holds 
that office for all nations, and for the gospel; 
hence jép ov, not 6d. ILpeBetwis: 1am an 
ambassador (2 Cor. y. 20) and that too in bonds, 
év dAtoet.—What a contrast: to be an ambassa- 
dor ina chain! Bruneut: Paradoxon; mundus ha- 
bet legatos splendidos. WetstE1n: Alias legati jure 
gentium sancti et inviolabiles, in vinculis haberi non 
poterant. The verb does not however indicate 
that he.was accredited to the Roman court (Mr- 
CHAELIS), nor does the noun in the singular refer 
to the single chain with which he was bound toa 
soldier, to the custodia militaris (BAUMGARTEN and 
others).* Grorius is incorrect: nune quogue non 
desino legationem, for we do not read: kai év dAtvoes 
rpeoBevo. Nor is it—rpeoBebav év adboe eipi 
(RuroKertT). Finally 0 does not refer to pvor#- 
ptov or to 70 év mappycia yvwpioa. [EapiE refers 
it to the whole preceding clause, but this is in, 
distinct; Muymr, Exticorr and Atrorp (appa- 
rently most correctly) refer it to ‘‘the mystery of 
the gospel,” since this was the object of yvwpicar, 
and what he should make known would naturally 





* [The allusion is probable, but as the singular is frequently 
used in a collective sense, and this word is employed by Paul 
only in the singular, we cannot certainly infer that there is 
such an allusion here.—R.] 


CHAP. VI. 10-20. 





Le re for which he was an ambassador in bonds. 

That therein I may speak boldly, {va év 
avTS Tappyotdowwat.— va introduces an 
end, and the final one: ‘that therein I may speak 
boldly.” [‘‘His being thus a captive ambassa- 
dor, was all the more reason why they should 
pray earnestly that he might have boldness” 
(AtrorD). On the grammatical connection see 
the concluding note.—R.] The gospel is the im- 
mediate task of the free discourse, in this, how- 
ever, there is also a message of Divine power, 
is the source and ground of the boldness. When 
there is first vouchsafed to him ‘‘an utterance in 
the opening of his mouth,” then also does he ob- 
tain ‘‘ boldness” in the gospel, and that too: as 
I ought to speak, oc deci pe AaAjoas.— 
The emphasis rests on the Oc asin Luke xii. 11 
(Stier). Much depends on how it is done, hence 
‘cas I ought to speak.” He must indeed testify; 
that is his ‘‘necessity’ (1 Cor. ix. 16); but to 
him belongs also, beyond the evayyedioacbar, the 
manner worthy of the ambassador of Christ. 
This defines the fulfilling of his task, his duty. 
Comp. Col. iv. 4; 1 Thess. ii. 2. Accordingly iva 
in this verse is not co-ordinate with the first iva 
in ver. 19 (Mryrr, Bierx and others), since this 
is the final end of the Church’s supplication, to 
be attained through the fulfilment of the first iva; 
nor is it dependent on mpeoBebo (BENGEL), which 
is inconceivable. 

[Eapiz, Atrorp, Hoper and Exuicorr, all 
agree with MryeEr, in taking this /v a as co-ordi- 
nate with that in ver. 19, thus setting forth a se- 
cond purpose of the watching and the supplica- 
tion for the Apostle. This involves no tautology, 
as HARLESS supposes, since the reference here is 
to a conditioned boldness, and ‘“‘therein” indi- 
cates not the source or ground, but the sphere of 
the boldness: ‘‘in the matter of, in dealing with 
the mystery of the gospel ;” God is the source. 
Such a co-ordinate {ya occurs in Rom. vii. 13; 
Gal. iii. 14; 2 Cor. ix. 3.. It is true as Braune 
suggests, that this design is accomplished only 
through the fulfilment of the previous purpose 
(ver. 19), but grammatically the clause must be 
either co-ordinate or subordinate (the view of 
Bence. being altogether untenable) ; if the lat- 
ter, then it would express the purpose, not of the 
whole previous context, the supplication and con- 
sequent utterance, but simply of the gift of ut- 
terance, a view which Braune himself does not 
accept. We prefer therefore the other construc- 
tion as more grammatical and not militating 
against the special point our author would bring 
out. For convenience a paraphrase of vers. 18- 
20 is appended: In this conflict therefore stand, 
not only armed thus, but with all (every form of) 
prayer and supplication, praying at all times (per- 
severingly and under all circumstances) i the 
(Holy) Spirit, and watching thereunto (in respect 
to this varied and constant prayer) zm all perse- 
verance and supplication (abiding even as you pray 
in persevering supplication) for all the saints ; and 
{in particular) on behalf of me, that to me may be 
given (from God) utterance, in the opening of my 
mouth (when I am called upon to speak), so that 
with boldness I may make known the mystery of the 
gospel (whose contents are the gospel), im dchalf 
of which (gospel mystery) I am an ambassador tn | 
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bonds (a chained ambassador) ; (praying for me 
too in view of my office and condition) that therein 
(in the matter of the gospel mystery) J may speak 
boldly, as I ought (as becomes my office) to 
speak.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The kingdom of Satan. There is an organ- 
ized kingdom of evil (Haun, Theologie des N. T., I. 
p. 347), opposing the kingdom and people of God. 
In this there isa head, dd Bodoc (ver. E15 11:.25 
iv. 27) ; there are different groups, dpyal, é£ovolas 
(ver. 12; iii. 10; comp. i. 21), superior and infe- 
rior, with dominion over the world, xooyoxpéropec. 
The nature of the prince and his dependents is 
pneumatic (ver. 12: 7a mvevuarixd) and super-ter- 
restrial, év roi¢ émoupaviow (ver. 12); thus promi- 
nence is given to their might over against men; 
they are super-terrestrial, with angelic power. 
Their character, however, is marked by the terms 
“wickedness” (ver. 12: rfc movypiac), “ dark- 
ness”’ (Tov oxdrovc, ver. 12) and ‘the evil one” 
(ver. 16); at his service are multifarious wiles 
(ver. 11: ai peGodsiar), which perceive the neces- 
sities and weakness of the object to be assaulted 
in all relations, preparing the attacks accord- 
ingly. [Eapim: ‘To rouse up the Christian 
soldiery, the Apostle brings out into bold relief 
the terrible foes which they are summoned to 
encounter. As to their position, they are no 
subalterns, but foes of mighty rank, the nobility 
and chieftains of the spirit-world; as to their 
office, their domain is ‘this darkness’ in which 
they exercise imperial sway ; as to their essence, 
they are not encumbered with an animal frame, 
but are ‘spirits ;’ and as to their character, they 
are ‘evil’—their appetite for evil only exceeds 
their capacity for producing it.”—R. ] 

2. The contest in its essence is a single-handed 
struggle in wrestling (ver. 12: dAAd, se. gorw 
juiv 4 wéAn), in which each for himself is at- 
tacked. The danger lies in the power and cha- 
racter of the enemy and of his wiles (see 1), in 
which he does not himself openly appear; he 
casts BéAy, many (rdvra) and fiery ones (ver 
16), as also in the end of the vanquished one, 
who belongs to ‘‘ darkness” (ver. 12) as a resulo 
of the ‘‘deceit”’ (iv. 14). The means for assault 
and conflict are atforded to the Evil one by the 
world, which is at his disposal, and by ‘flesh 
and blood” (ver. 12), which war against the soul 
and become alliesin the service of Satan, against 
whom the contest really is waged, standing be- 
hind these as he does with his stratagems and 
artifices. What is natural and created is not the 
precise antagonist against whom we must con- 
tend. The Apostle sketches the conflict as a 
present one (éoriy, ver. 12), concerning every 
member of the church, the Apostle and every 
Christian, having however its history, its various 
stages up to the day of decision (‘in the evil 
day,” ver. 13) for which we must be prepared by 
opposition from the very start, being practiced 
in the turns and twists of the contest. Hence we 
are to understand the temptations and antagon- . 
isms, which meet every Christian in this world, 
which are spared to no period of the Church. 
They appear as contests with flesh and blood, with 
the world and its influence through its posses: 
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sions, pleasures and honors, but back of this 
there stands really and in truth the kingdom of 
darkness.* At certain times and hours they are 
intensified into specially decisive conflict. The 
evil day may be either the most fierce persecution 
and bitter sorrow, or quite as readily prosperity 
and undisturbed earthly happiness, in which 
some may fall even deeper and the Church itself 
be corrupted into unfaithfulness. This is true 
in particular for every Christian and his Chris- 
tian life, and also in general for the Christian 
Church in its groups and its course of develop- 
ment. As the power of the Evil one is a cosmi- 
cal one, and not merely a human one, humanly 
individualized, so the conflict itself is a cosmical 
one also, and not merely an individual one. 

8. The panoply. In such a conflict the Chris- 
tian needs an equipment, given by God and cover- 
ing the whole man (7 wavorAia Tov Geov, vers. NDE 
13). Man of himself, in his own power and 
strength, is unable to withstand the attacks; he 
has assailable and vulnerable points, which he 
must protect against the assaults of the Evil One, 
but which he alone cannot protect; only with the 
Lord Christ and in His power can he do it, even 
though he stands isolated; without God in Christ 
never !—The separate pieces of this armor (vers. 
14-17) are: truth, righteousness, zealous but not 
passionate witness, faith, which concerns the 
whole personality, hope, which exalts, and God’s 
Word. The first three pieces betoken the gar- 
ments, the next two the defensive armor, the last 
the one only weapon of offence and attack adapted 
only for single-handed and close combat, which 
belongs to the Christian warrior, to the Christian 
assailed by the Evil One and yet courageous and 
assured of victory. No one piece can be under- 
valued or neglected: each one requires the other; 
they together form one whole.—The putting on 
of this armor presupposes a being strengthened, 
points to an internal and vital appropriation, and 
requires faithful fulfilment of duty (amavra katep- 
yuodmevot, ver. 18). Neither a knowledge which 
is a matter either of the memory merely or of the 
reflecting understanding, nor an external mecha- 
nical skill in the handling of these spiritual 
pieces of armor, will suffice for the conflict and 
the victory. Even the standing ready for the 
combat is not enough; there must be a solicitous 
regard as to what is to be done, and performance 
of the immediate task in peaceable walk. But 
apove all must we cling to the Lord, in order to 
become inwardly strengthened by Him.—Hence 
Paul adjoins to the lively sketch of the panoply 
in close connection soberly without a figure. 





* [Hopar remarks respecting the conflict: “It is one also 
in which great mistakes are often committed and serious loss 
incurred from ignorance of its nature, and of the appropriate 
means for carrying iton. Men are apt to regard it as a mere 
moral conflict between reason and conscience on the one side, 
and evil passions on the other. They therefore rely on their 
own strength and upon the resources of nature for success. 
Against these mistakes the Apostle warns his readers. He 
teaches that everything pertaining to it issupernatural. The 
source of strength is not in nature. The conflict is not be- 
tween the good and bad principles of our nature. He shows 
that we belong to a spiritual as well as to a natural world, and 
are engaged in a combat in which the higher powers of the 
universe are involved; and that this conflict, on the issue of 
which our salvation depends, is not to be carried on with 
straws picked up by the wayside. As we haye superhuman 
enemies to contend with, we need not only superhuman 
strength, but Divine armor and arms. The weapons of our 
warfare are not natural, but Divine.”—R.] 


4. Praying and watching (ver. 18), just as the 
Lord enjoined it and practiced it in the struggle 
in the garden of Gethsemane (Matth. xxvi. 36- 
46) ; God’s Word to and for us teaches and leads 
us to open our hearts before Him in our word to 
Him. There must be at length intercourse be- 
tween Him and our souls, in order to strengthen 
us more and more and enable us to do our duty. 
In prayerful intercourse, that grows ever more 
fervent, free, joyous and constant, we obtain 
God’s power. But we must with true open look 
see about and within ourselves, so that our weak- 
ness, the motions of the flesh, the surrounding 
agitation, the state of the times, the assaults of 
the enemy, God’s will and word, do not escape us. 

5. We must advance to intercession for all saints 
and for the special warriors of the present. The 
Christian stands in single-handed combat, but is 
not isolated; the fall of one may involve the fall 
of another, perhaps of many. The victory of one 
preserves many from a fall. The conflict of the 
Christian is a common concern, the cause of the 
Church. That is an evidence of watching, when 
in the supplication for all special thought is given 
to those who are fighting in the van and most of 
all exposed to assaults. That is watchfulness, 
when one sees that the matter is not that the ex- 
ternal condition of the assailed one is altered and 
improved, that the prison should be opened for 
the prisoner, but rather that he continues inter- 
nally in joy and boldness to be an unhampered 
witness of the gospel, especially of the marrow 
of the gospel, full of life, of the profoundest con- 
tents of revelation, thus enabled amid all outward 
disgrace before the world to preserve the inward 
dignity of a child and servant of God, of His am- 
bassador. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


About nothing does man have such indistinct 
views as about his own strength. Every one, be 
he never so weak, thinks himself strong: this is 
proved by his resolutions, his plans, which have 
been mostly frustrated and shattered. It is with 
strength as with beauty, which no one even the 
ugliest thinks is far off. Indeed man is often 
afraid for himself just where there is nothing to 
fear, as the miser of unnecessary expense, the 
ambitious man of renouncing something, not 
knowing their own weakness. That in the Lord 
alone, the strong and mighty One, strength is to 
be sought and found, all those do not consider 
who are unwilling to ground true freedom in the 
service of God; only the children of God are 
strong, and he who stands fast on the soil of Di- 
vine precepts, eternal principles, has unconquer- 
able might. He who is overcome by God and 
holds to Him, overcomes himself and the enemies 
without him.—The conflict is stirred by a pow- 
erful enemy without us, who is the more danger- 
ous, the more allies he finds within us in our flesh 
and blood, in our natural man. Were there no 
false friends in us, the enemy, Satan, without us 
would not have so great power.—The Christian 
alone is assailed; he who is not assailed is no 
Christian, either no longer, or not yet. Satan 
does not attack his own, but rather uses them only 
in assaulting believers.—In the panoply of God 
all temptations of the devil turn out to be trials 
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from God, in which we become stronger and 
more invincible.—The girdle of the Christian 
warrior is a chain of eternal truths, his breast- 
plate-is righteousness which avails before God, 
his war-shoes are skill in Gospel testimony in 
word and deed without precipitancy in peacea- 
bleness; his shield is that faith of the heart 
which hangs on Christ, securing against seven 
darts, those of sin, virtue, the world, the cross, 
despair, calumny and death (H. MuELLER); the 
helmet is the hope of everlasting salvation, and 
the short sword is the apprehended word from 
God, which has the edge and point to parry as 
drawn by the Lord Himself. Only learn how to 
choose and use such texts as Matt. iv. 4, 7, 10! 
See thou hast the sword of the Spirit! 1. The 
sword which is of the Spirit is a word, God’s 
word, but this word isasword. 2. The Spirit, 
whose the sword is, is the Holy Spirit, not theo- 
logy, not polity, nor confession, neither letter 
nor man’s reason.—Without God’s word reason 
and strength were a leaden banner, a lance with- 
out a head, a sword without an edge.—To han- 
dle the sword of the Spirit thou needest the 
strengthof God. Hamann says aptly, the breast- 
plate is no bodice but a breast-plate, to which a 
champion is as much accustomed as patrons to 
their loose clothes. From supplication we first 
learn how to pray for ourselves rightly.—More 
depends on internal than on external freedom. 
To be free in chains and bonds, to be full of pure 
joy in tribulation, to be oppressed and yet free- 
hearted, is the Apostle’s wish and precept. 
StarKE: Do you suppose that Christianity 
comes off without a conflict or that you will re- 
ceive a crown of glory without having contended? 
You deceive yourself. Daily must you be 
in the combat and show good knighthood in 
faith. Do you ask: who then are my enemies? 
look into your own breast and there you will 
find sinful lusts, warring against you; sloth and 
sleepiness, clouding thy spirit, unbelief and 
doubt, wounds of conscience, disturbing you, etc, 
Without you are Satan and the world, setting 
their nets. If you are not properly armed in 
faith against these enemies, you will go to ruin. 
—Since artifice is so much more dangerous than 
force, we must specially protect ourselves against 
this.—He who is well armed can composedly look 
the devil in the face and stand up to him foot to 
foot; he will assuredly conquer.—A good con- 
science is the Christian’s breastwork.—The less 
sin, the less the power of the devil.—Let a be- 
lieving Christian take especial care that he guards 
his heart.—When the enemy is there it is too 
late to begin to arm; prepare yourself before- 
hand and be always ready.—Where there is no 
faith, there is no armor that avails against Satan; 
all is lost. —The word of God is necessary for all 
men, even for the overcoming of spiritual adver- 
saries. How can the Romish Church answer for 
this, that they have refused this to their poor 
people ?—Prating is not praying. He who has 
not the spirit of prayer, cannot pray aright.— 
Strong, well-fortified and blessed souls need our 
intercessions also.—Ye hearers, why is it that 
your teacher is so dull and that he cannot speak 
with power to your conscience! The answer is: 
you do not pray for him! Oh, as often as he 
enters the pulpit, so often should your mind and 
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your whole heart rise to the Lord, praying earn- 
estly that he may with boldness and great im- 
pression speak to your souls.—Oh how much 
useless stuff is often brought out from the pul- 
pit! Let him who appears before the Lord, see 
to it that he speaks nothing else than God’s 
word. 

Rigger: A good warrior needs inward courage 
and then owtward armor.—The devil has a great 
advantage when his power is denied or deemed 
trifling. For there is then the less arming against 
him.—The magnificent names which the Apostle 
applies to these powers arranged in the kingdom 
of darkness, we must never look at in themselves, 
for then they might appear to be expressed only 
to increase the fear of our hearts; but when we 
consider in addition the destruction of all these 
works which is announced in the Gospel, they 
serve rather to exalt the name of Christ.—In the 
entire period of life, during which we find our- 
selves placed on the field of conflict, there still 
occurs some one occasion which constitutes the 
evil day, and upon which it depends whether the 
purpose of the enemy be repelled, our will for 
good, taken from God’s word and Spirit, become 
strengthened and thus God’s will toward us be: 
accomplished.—It is really a principal part of 
the honorable condition of the children of God,, 
that they cannot only present their own concerns: 
in prayer to Him, but also assume those of others: 
in supplication.—There is here however no ap-- 
proval of an indolent leaning upon the interces- 
sions of others, such as Simon sought with a. 
heart ‘“‘not right” (Acts vi. 24), or of a self:- 
interested application of intercession, such as our: 
Saviour rebuked in the Pharisee (Matt. xxiii. 
14), but we are to understand a common contest 
and mutual help in prayer. 

Hevsner: Weapons of human prudence, the 
straw-armor of our reason, as Luther says, are: 
not sufficient against the evil, spiritual powers. 
If God is not with us, *ith His counsel and His 
strength, allis in vain!” “he Christian must ever 
stand, ever be armed, b-vause there is always a 
conflict. A fool does not know what kind of a 
contest there is going to be! He calls the evil 
powers the fancies of benighted ones.—As among 
the Spartans the saying was: ‘either with this 
or on this,” so the Christian should either pre- 
serve his shield of faith or die on it.—No one is: 
so strong that he can do without the intercession 
of others. Even a Paul still needed strengthen-- 
ing and stimulus. The word to be preached is 
given by the Lord; the Lord opens the mouth. 
From Him must come the impulse to speak; he- 
who preaches according to his own fancies and 
pleasure accomplishes nothing. The Gospel is: 
to the perverted heart always a mystery. 

Passavant: Paul was a man of God and as 
such of varied and great experience in all these 
conflicts.—The more earnestly Paul contended, 
the more earnestly did his love for the Christians, 
the brethren, the churches of the Lord, fear and 
tremble.—Paul is the ambassador on behalf of the 
Gospel and on account of the preaching of it in 
bonds.—This office has its sorrows and dangers ; 
it has heights and also abysses, a destruction, a 
condemnation, a death. 

Srizmr: As certainly as you can count upom 
God’s help, so necessary is your cwn activity in 
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the use of means, which God proffers that you 
may offer resistance.—To withstand the enemy 
and to stand is already the entire, difficult tri- 
umph.—We are not however once for all done 
with girding, putting on, grasping our arms and 
armor; in the midst of the conflict we must con- 
stantly look after them and keep them in order. 
—The contest, the enemies, the field of battle, 
the equipment,—that is all; but the arms, which 
the Spirit gives, can be managed only with the 
prayer of our spirit, can be attained, put on and 
grasped only through prayer.—An ambassador in 
bonds! But although bound, he can still pro- 
claim unhindered and conduct properly his em- 
bassy.—Gurztacu: Bound with a chain to a sol- 
dier, Paul preached the Gospel and dictated this 
Epistle, from which the Christian Church in all 
ages has received so much love and pleasure. 

On the Epistle for the 21st Sunday after Trinity 
[vers. 10-17].—Hurpercer: The hand-book 
(Enchiridion) of a Christian knight. 1. What 
kind of heart and courage such an one must have 
to appear in the place of review. 2. Who is his 
chief Captain, to whom he must have regard. 
8. What kind of equipment he must have, what 
is the best armory, the best arsenal. 4, Who are 
his worst enemies. 5. How he ought and must 
accustom himself to his armor. 6. What a se- 
‘vere regimen he must carry out. 7. Finally 
‘what he has to expect, if he conduct himself in 
-a knightly manner.—Lisco; The sacred combat 
of the Christian: 1. The cause for which he con- 
:tends (vers. 10, 11); 2. The enemies against 
which he contends (vers. 12, 18); 38. The wea- 
‘pons with which he contends (vers. 14-17).— 
RavutTEenBERG: Be strong in the Lord and in the 
power of His might! How the equipment with 
the whole armor of God is 1) so indispensable, 
‘2) so accessible, 3) so glorious.—HaRLess: The 
bond of Christian fellowship consists: 1) in the 
assurance of the same contest for all; 2) in the 
possession of the same arms; 3) in the command to 
accordant love.—Gesetz und Zeugniss [a German 
periodical]: The secret conflict of the Christian. 
1) The secret of his danger, 2) of his strength, 3) 

of his victory.--MuENKEL: The Apostle’s war-ser- 

mon shows 1) the enemy against whom, 2) the ar- 
mor in which, 8) the kingdom for which we con- 
tend.—Prouur: The Christian warrior. 1. The 
host of foes against him (ver. 12); 2. The heroic 
spirit in which he goes forth (vers. 10, 11); 3. 
The armor he bears (vers. 13-17). 

[Hopge: Vers. 10-18. As a conflict is inevi- 
table, the believer should: 1. Muster strength 
for thestruggle. 2, He should seek that strength 
from Christ. 3. Since his enemies are not hu- 
man, but superhuman, he needs not only more 
‘than human strength, but also Divine armor.— 
Ver. 10. He who rushes into this conflict without 
‘Christ has not strength even to reach the field. 
‘When most empty of self, we are most full of 
God.—Ver. 14. With the flowing garments of the 
East, the first thing to be done in preparing for 
any active work was to gird the loins. To enter 
on this spiritual conflict ignorant or doubting, 
would be to enter battle blind or lame.—A war- 
rior without his breast-plate was naked, exposed 
to every thrust of his enemy, and even to every 
tasual dart. In such a state flight or death is 
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inevitable.—Ver. 15. In ancient warfare swift- 
ness of foot was one of the most important quali- 
fications for a good soldier. As the Gospel 
secures our peace with God, and gives assurance 
of His favor, it produces that joyful alacrity of 
mind which is essential to success in the spiritual 
conflict.—Ver. 16. It is a common experience of 
the people of God, that at times horrible thoughts, 
unholy, blasphemous, sceptical, malignant crowd 
upon the mind, which cannot be accounted for on 
any ordinary law of mental action, and which 
cannot be dislodged. There are others which 
enkindle passion, inflame ambition, excite cupidi- 
ty, pride, discontent, or vanity. Against these 
most dangerous weapons of the evil one, the only 
protection is faith.—Ver. 17. This sword puts to 
flight all the powers of darkness; it is true in 
the individual experience of the Christian, and 
in the experience of the church collective. All 
her triumphs over sin and error have been ef- 
fected by the Word of God. When anything else 
takes its place, the Church, or the Christian, is 
at the mercy of the adversary.—Ver. 18. To ob- 
tain strength to use this armor aright, and to 
secure victory, we should pray. These prayers 
should be: 1. Of all kinds; 2. On every occa- 
sion; 8. Importunate and persevering; 4. By the 
aid of the Holy Spirit; 5. For all saints.—R. ] 
[Eapiz :—Ver. 10. The valor is as spiritual 
as the armor.—Ver. 11. The great enemy of 
man, a veteran fierce and malignant has a method 
of warfare peculiar to himself, for it consists of 
‘‘wiles.” His battles are the rush of a sudden 
ambuscade.—Ver. 12. It is no vulgar herd of 
fiends we encounter, but such of them as are 
darkly eminent in place and dignity.—Ver. 16. 
The biography of Luther and Bunyan affords ap- 
posite examples of these fiery darts.—Ver. 17. 
The Captain of salvation set the example, and 
once and again, and a third time, did He repel 
the assault of the prince of darkness by three 
brief and simple citations from Scripture —Ver. 
18. ‘*Praying always’—what does it mean? 
Being always on our knees? always engaged in 
the act of prayer? This I believe to be one of the 
grossest glosses that Satan casts on that text. He 
has often given it that gloss; monkery, nunnery, 
abstraction from the world in order to give up 
one’s self to prayer, are but the effects of that 
false gloss” (EVANs).—“‘All the saints” pray for 
us, and in aspirit of reciprocity it becomes us to 
pray for them.—Ver. 19. “The mystery of the 
Gospel.” It is a system which lay hidden till 
God’s time came for revealing it. To know it 
there must be a Divine initiator, for its truths 
are beyond the orbit of human anticipations, 
The God-man, a vicarious death, gratuitous par- 
don, the influence of the Spirit—are doctrines 
which man never could have discovered. This 
Gospel, without mutilation, in its fulness and 
majesty, and with all its characteristic elements, 
the Apostle wishes to proclaim with plain and 
unfaltering freedom.—Ver. 20. The Apostle’s 
earnest wish was, that he might expound his 
message ina manner that became him and his 
high commission, that his imprisonment might 
have no dispiriting effect upon him, and that he 
might not in his addresses compromise the name 
and dignity of an ambassador for Christ.—R. ] 
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IV. CLOSE OF THE EPISTLE. 
Cuapter VI. 21-24. 
1. Personal intelligence is brought by the bearer of the letter. 
Cuap. VI. 21, 22. 


21 But that ye also may know’ my affairs, and how I do [the things concerning me 
how I fare}’, Tychicus, a [the] beloved brother and faithful minister in the Lord, 

22 shall make known to you all things [shall make all known® to you]: Whom I have 
sent unto you for the same [this very] purpose, that ye might [may]* know our 
affairs, and that he might [may] comfort your hearts. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1Ver. 21.—[The order in B. K. L., great majority of cursives, fathers, is: «i6#7e kat bets (so Tischendorf, Meyer, 
Alford); &. A. D.E. F..G., Latin fathers: cat vuers eidq7e (so Lachmann, Ellicott). The former admits of the best explanation 
of the variation (see Meyer).—R.] 

2 Ver. 21.—[ How I fare is less ambiguous than How I do, while the things concerning me is literal and avoids the some- 
what uneuphonic juxtaposition: my affairs, how I fare.—K.] 

3 Ver. 21._[The order: vaiv yywpigaer is accepted by Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott on the 
authority of A. K. L., nearly all cursives, good versions, fathers, although &. B.D. EK. F, (Lachmann) sustain yvwpice: duty. 
The probability of a conformation to Col. iv.7 leads to this view.—The E. V. deviates from the order of the Greek, which 
would be best brought out by a change to the passive form: ‘“‘all shall be made kuown to you by Tychicus, the beloved 
brother and faithful minister in the Lord, whom I have sent,” etc. Alford: “‘i'ychicus shall make known all to you, the 
beloved brother and faithful minister in the Lord, whom,” etc—R.] 

4 Ver. 22.—[ May instead of “might,” “in accordance with the law of the succession of the tenses” (Ellicott).—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 21. But that ye also may know, iva 
déseldgre kai bwetc.—Passing over to another 
subject (dé) the Apostle hastens from the inter- 
cession for himself to a conclusion. He wishes 
that in order to make proper intercession for 
him, they might also know his condition more 
exactly, referring them, however, to oral com- 
munications. Thexai before }metc points to 
others (BenGEL; perinde ut alii). The immediate 
antithesis is Tychicus and those who are near 
Paul in his imprisonment. Not merely those 
about him (ver. 22: ra mept judy), even those 
more remote should know respecting him. It 
cannot be in antithesis to the Apostle himself 
(RugoKert and others); this gives no meaning. 
Even Srrer’s view: You also on your part should 
know what I on my part experience and suffer, 
floes not correctly explain the cai before bweic. 
To think of the Colossians (HARLEss, MEyYer, 
Buzrx) or of Timothy (comp. 2 Tim iv. 12) is 
not warranted by anything in the passage.* 

The things concerning me, how I fare, 
set forth a double object of the communication : 
7a car’ éwé (Phil. i. 12; Col. iv. 7) denotes the 
external circumstances, 7/ tp doow the personal 





*{A.rorp: “As J have been going at length into the matters 
concerning you, so if you also on your part, wish to know,” 
etc. But this is scarcely an obvious antithesis. Hopes explains 
indefinitely: “You as well as other Christian friends who 
have manifested solicitude about me in my bonds.” The 
presence of «ai here has been used as an argument in favor 
pf the priority of the Epistle to the Colossians, who are sup- 
posed to be referred to (antithetically) in « ai, but though 
its presence would be naturally explained were the priority 
of that Epistle fully established, it scarcely amounts to an 
argument in favor of that h ypothesis.—R. ] 





demeanor and state in the same.*—Tychicus— 
shall make all known to you.—Iladvra 
comprises what has already been referred to, 
pointing to the full and detailed deportment (yvo- 
ptoec) of Tychicus, who is mentioned in Acts 
xx, 4:*Col. iv. 7, o5 2 Dim ivy. 12" Tit. 1. 12? 
without imparting any further information than 
that he was a native of Asia and a serviceable 
companion of Paul, who here characterizes 
him as: 

The beloved brother and faithful minis- 
ter in the Lord.—'0 ayamyric adcAdgéc 
designates him as a stout-hearted Christian, cai 
TLoTo¢ OLdkovog as a reliable servant, a ser- 
vant of the gospel, in accordance with the con- 
text, which indicates that Tychicus would come 
not for personal reasons, but in the interest of 
the Church (apaxatéon ta¢ kapdlac dudv), and in 
agreement with Col. iv.7 (where ‘minister and 
fellow-servant in the Lord”’ marks him as a ser- 
vant who with Paul is a dovAoc of Christ). We 
should not then think (of the ecclesiastical office 
of the diaconate (Esrius), nor yet of a personal 
servant to Paul himself (Mnyer).t The added 
phrase év xvp iy, ‘in the Lord,” is to be joined 
with both adeAdd¢ and didcovoc, since they are 
connected without the article, thus confirming 
the reference to the ministry of the gospel, 





* (Not “what I do,” for Paul always did one thing (MEyY- 
ER).—R.] 

7 [AtrorD and Exttcorr follow Meyer, in taking dc4- 
«ovos in the sense of “servant,” Paul’s servant, not the ser- 
vant of the gospel; they also join év «vpé with this term 
alone, as indicating that his service for Paul was yet in 
Christ. But Braune’s view is the more natural one —The 
adjective tuo 76s here means “ trusty,” “ trustworthy,” but 
with no reference to the trustworthiness of his message, as 
CaRyYSsosTOM and BENGEL imply, since he was probably known 
to the Ephesians, though not to the Colossians (MzyER).—R./ 
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through which he is a brother; his Christian 
character he manifests in the service of Chris- 
tianity. Christ is the sphere of life and effort 
for Tychicus; hence év xkvpiq, which refers 
back to adeAgédc also. 


Ver. 22. Whom I have sent unto you 
for this very purpose, év éreuwa wpoc¢ 
bude etic avto TovTO, for the very purpose, 
which has been already mentioned [‘I have 
sent”? is on the whole preferable to ‘I send” 
(WorpswortH) or “I sent” (ALrorp).—R.]— 
That ye may know our affairs.*—‘I va must 
be parallel to the first one, as yv@re to etdjre, 
Ta rept 7uOv merely extends the circle: the 
situation, not merely of the Apostle, but of his 
companions also (Col. iv. 10-14; Philemon 10, 
28, 24). Paul does not send there merely in his 
own interest. 

And that he may comfort your hearts, 
Kal wapakaréon Tac Kapdiag bpov.— 
This denotes the consequence of communication, 
or the impression which accompanies it. Ac- 
cordingly it is not necessary to give prominence 
to ministerial address as the signification here 
(Stimr). Buneun: We offenderetis in vinculis 
mets. [‘It is better, however, owing to our ig- 
norance of the exact state of the church, to leave 
the precise reference undefined, and to extend it 
generally to all particulars in which they needed 
it” (EuLicorr).—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Personal and Congregational interests stand 
in close connection. Still the latter are the pre- 
ponderating ones; the former must fall into the 
back-ground. 2. IJndependency. The proposi- 
tion of Robinson in the beginning of the 17th 
century: catum quemlibet particularem esse totam, 
integram et perfectam ecclesiam ex suis partibus con- 
stantem immediate et INDEP®NDENTEM (quoad alias 
ecclesias sub ipso Christo), cannot be justified from 
the Apostolic age, in which the local churches 
stood in active intercourse and received sugges- 
tions from various quarters. [Every attempt to 





%* [ ALFORD, referring to the fact that this verse occurs word 
for word in Col, iv. 8, except that yv@ 7a mepi Yue is substi- 
tuted there, asks: ‘‘ Does not this variation bear the mark of 
genuineness with it?” Braune (Colossians, p. 82) accepts the 
reading which conforms exactly to this verse, but the other 
is defended in the additional notes.—R.] 





i ‘evangelists,’ ‘‘revival preachers.” 





carry into practice this extreme view of Robin- 
son has resulted either in ecclesiastical anarchy 
or a quasi-independency, such as exists in Con- 
gregational churches.—R. ] 

8. Our times are successful in spreading in- 
telligence in many ways from one parish to an- 
other. This is well both for those who desire 
such personally imparted communications, and 
for those who make a sacrifice in this service, in 
order to receive as well as give refreshing, re- 
vival, consolation and strength. It always hap- 
pens so, where the inner life is in action, 
even though the organization and polity are still 
incomplete, as in the earlychurches. Care how- 
ever should be taken, that there be not mixed 
with this a dissipation of the strength required 
for the immediate task, or the merest of curiosi- 
ty. It is precisely the fresh, glad taking root in 
the local churches which bears flower and fruit 
to be imparted for the edification of other 
churches. [These remarks, so pertinent to such 
an event asthe sending of Tychicus, have a bear- 
ing on the influence of ecclesiastical bodies on 
the congregations within whose bounds they as- 
semble, but more especially on the labors of 
those ministers who travel from place to place as 
The good 
and the evil attendant on their labors are clearly 
indicated above. Such journeyings find their 
parallel not in the travel of the Apostles, but in 
those of Tychicus.—R. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Comp. Doctr. Notes. —Starxyn: — Preachers 
should behave to each in a friendly, peaceable, 
affectionate, brotherly manner.—It pleases God 
very much, when preachers are concerned for 
their hearers, and hearers for their preachers.— 
RingeR:—More particular intelligence respect- 
ing each other awakens also the more fitting in- 
tercession for each other.—[It ought to be the 
aim of the ‘religious newspaper,” to do for 
churches and families what Tychicus was to do 
for Paul: Communicate such personal intelli- 
gence as would comfort the hearts of those who 
read. Those editors who do this rather than to 
minister to pride or to provoke angry discussion, 
well deserve the title ‘‘beloved brother and faith- 
ful minister in the Lord.”—R. ] 


2. Twofold salutation to the Church. 
| (Cuap. VI. 28, 24.) 


93 
24 Jesus Christ. 


Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith, from God the Father and the Lord 
Grace be with all them that [those who] love our Lord Jesus Christ 


in sincerity [incorruption]. Amen. [omit Amen.]! 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


A lVer 24. [The Rec. inserts dujv, with 3 D. K. L., most versions and fathers, but, as it is not found in &.1 A. B. F.G. 
2 cursives and good minor authorities, it is rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Ellicott and most recent edi- 
tors, as a liturgical gloss. In regard to such concluding words, the obvious rule is that good authority is sufficient to warrant 
@ rejection, preponderating external evidence being of itself insufficient to establish the genuineness, 


CHAP. VI. 23-24. 
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The SUBSCRIPTION inthe Rec., with K. L., is: mpds ’Edeoious amd ‘Puuns da Tuxtxkod B2has mpds Edecious eypady amo 
Paéuys. N. A. B1D.: pds’ Epecious, to which F. adds éreAéo$y. Comp. the subscriptions to the Epistle to the Colossians, 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


The form of the greeting is altogether unusual; 
the third person, not the second, is used in spite 
of the direct address (vers. 21, 22); instead of 
iuiv we find in ver. 23: roic ddeAdoic, in the 
usual position of div after the first word of the 
salutation, and in ver. 24 we read: peta 
TAVTWV TOV dyarndvTov instead of tua. 
Thus a general application corresponding with 
the universal Epistle is strongly marked. Further 
we find here divided into two salutations what is 
elsewhere comprised in one. This points em- 
phatically from the actual effects of grace within 
the Christian heart and life to the ultimate real 
ground of the same. Finally, the first salutation 
begins with ‘‘peace,” which elsewhere forms the 
close, and the second with ‘*grace,” which is the 
usual beginning. See on chap. i. 2. The ex- 
planation must accept the sense of the words as 
used elsewhere, unless other reasons compel a 
departure fromit. In addition this original form 
supports the originality of this Epistle, its Pauline 
origin, against the acceptance of a pseudepi- 
graphic work. 

Ver. 23. The first salutation. Peace be to 
the brethren and love with faith.—Eip7v7 
Kal Gyémn meta Tiorewe expresses a wish 
for two things.* Grammatically the three sub- 
stantives stand in different relations to each 
other: the first two are connected as co-ordinate 
with «ai, the third is joined to them with werd, 
which unites more closely than «ai and ctv, the 
latter denoting external connection, while era 
points to an external one, to a belonging together 
(Winer, p. 853). This has its influence on the 
explanation of the substantives, which must de- 
signate internal, ethical things. The first is 
“peace,” as the fruit of ‘“‘grace,” out of which 
it springs (see all the Pauline salutations) 
[comp. Romans, p. 57], communicated through 
“mercy,” as the salutations in Epistles to Timo- 
thy conjoin; we must therefore refer it to peace 
of heart, peace with God, rest of soul. The next, 
‘‘love,” is something springing out of the 
“« peace,” hence love to the brethren, who with us 
have become children of Him who is Love; this 
love too isin the closest union with faith. “Faith 
is the characteristic of proper love (as Gal. v. 6), 
love is the characteristic of proper faith” (Har- 
LEss). ‘* There remains, however, a distinction, 
inasmuch as faith is the ground and beginning, 
bringing love with it, not the reverse” (Stier). 
Brencoet: Fides presupponitur ut donum Dei. By 
«the brethren” we are to understand Christians 
in general, not those in Asia (GRorius), nor 
Jewish Christians in particular (WIzSELER), nor 
yet the readers merely (Muyer).} It is incorrect 





*[Two, not three, for the term “brethren” presupposes 
“faith” there already. The form indicates also, that he 
wishes for them “peace” and “love” in inseparable connec- 
tion with the already present “faith.” Of course the increase 
of “love” necessarily ¢mplies the increase of faith, but the 
wish is strictly a double one.—R.] 

+ {Meyrer, followed by Eapim, ALrorp and ELuicorr, takes 
“the brethren” here as—“ you,” finding in the second bene- 
diction a wider reference; Braune, on the other hand, seems 





to take €¢p 7 v 7—concordia (CALVIN), dy dm7 a8 
God’s love (BrNcEL), or merd—=according to 
(Mnymr). It is arbitrary to introduce here, in 
accordance with the salutations in the Epistles to 
Timothy, éAeoc instead of ayaa (RUECKERT), 
nor is it pertinent either, since ‘‘mercy” ef- 
fects “peace,” and would not occur after the 
latter. 

From God the Father and the Lord Je- 
sus Christ.—’Aré denotes the source, as always 
in the salutations. Paulus conjungit (kat) causam 
principem (920% zatpédc) cum causa secunda 
(kvpiov "Ino0v Xpearov). Comp. i. 2, 22; 
Phil. ii. 9. 


Ver. 24. The second salutation. Grace be 
with all, 7 yépcc wera wavtrov.—tlse- 
where (Rom. xvi. 20, 24; 1 Cor. xvi. 23; 2 Cor. 
xili. 138: Gal. vi. 18; Phil. iv. 23; 1 Thess. v. 
28; 2 Thess. iii. 18; Philemon 25) we find 7 y4- 
pic tov Kuptov ’Ijcov Xpiorov; the simple 7 yapic 
only here, Col. iv. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 22; 2 Tim. iv. 
22 (where, however, 6 kipioc peta Tov rvebpatéc cov 
precedes); Tit. iii. 15. Paul, after the wish 
which is directed to what is subjective and ethi- 
cal, points to its objective ground. The article 
(7) marks the grace as that which is well-known 
to all, of which the Epistle bears testimony. The 
‘single limitation to ‘‘all” is given by the follow- 
ing characteristic designation: 

Those who love our Lord Jesus Christ, 
TOV ayanTovTov TOV KipPLOY Huov 'I7- 
covv Xptorév.—Thus Paul gives prominence 
to what should be the agens in every called and 
baptized Christian. The twofold salutation, bor- - 
dering on a parallelism, is thus to be distin- 
guished; the first part points to the inner life of 
the Christian, the second to the principle on 
which this life is based, with its immediate ef- 
fect, love to Christ. In this we find then both 
an advance and a justification of the explana- 
tion of adeAgoi. [Mryer and most find here 
alone the wider reference to all real Christians, 
corresponding to the Anathema in 1 Cor.—R. ] 
So 1 Cor. xvi. 22. Comp. John xiv. 21, 23. Hence 
the first wish is not for all members of the 
church, and the second for genuine disciples 
(Stier); asif the effect were to be wished for 
the former, and the efficient cause only for the 
latter! WuirsEeLER finds a most remarkable refe- 
rence, in the first, to the Jewish Christians, as 
especially “brethren” after the flesh, in the 
second to the Gentile Christians, as though they 
were not brethren; no reader would have thought 
of this. 

In incorruption, év 4¢@apoia (from d¢- 
Oapros, incorruptus, corruptioni et tnteritui non ob- 
noxius, 1 Cor. ix. 25; xv. 52; Rom. i. 23; 1 Tim 
i. 17; 1 Pet. i.4, 23; iii. 4), is used here as in 1 
Cor. xv. 42, 50, 58, 54; Rom. ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 10, 
where the resurrection of the body is spoken of, 
and is not to be applied differently. Brnar.: 





to refer to the same persons, viz., all Christians. The former 
view is the more obvious one, but the latter accounts for the 
peculiar form of the salutation, and accords with the uni- 
versal character of the Epistle. Still it lays a great streas 
upon a form that may have no special significance.—R.} 
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agOapota dicit sanitatem labis expertem et inde fluen- 
tem perpetuitatem. The phrase is an adverbial 
qualification of dyamOrTwv, as Tit. Wi. Lozynove 
gidovvtac yudc év miore. [So Muyur, ALFORD, 
Hones, and most recent commentators. ] Accord- 
ingly it is inadmissible to connect it with ydpi 
(supplying éorw) with the explanation that it 
is—v dd0dproic, in whom it manifests itself 
(Haguzss, Stier and others), still more so, to 
join it with Xpcorév (Smmurr), as though the 
glorified Saviour, and not rather the One in the 
form of a servant, were the object of the love. 
It is notin eternity (Marruizs), that would be 
ele al@va, nor in sincerity [H. V.],* either of love 
Cavin, Catovius and others) or of life (GrEEK 

ATHERS, Erasmus, Estrus), that would be é 
adOopia (Tit. ii. 7). Luruer renders it well: 
unverriicht [immovably]; the phrase denoting 
that the love is one belonging to incorruption, 
not succumbing to the fluctuations and changes 
of the world. Bsneet, who joins it with ydpic, 
remarks aptly, however: Congruit cum tota summa 
epistole: et inde redundat etiam apbapoia in amorem 
fidelium erga Jesum Christum. [Comp. the terse 
and lucid note of ELiicott im loco, who, after de- 
fending the view not commonly accepted, on 
grammatical and lexical grounds, adds: ‘‘in in- 
corruption, 7. é., in a manner and in an element 
that knows neither change, diminution nor de- 
cay. Thus then this significant clause not only 
defines what the essence of the aydry is, but in- 
dicates that it ought to be perennial, immutable, 
incorruptible.” ‘Not a fleeting earthly love, 
but a spiritual and eternal one” (ALForD).—R. ] 
There inheres a mighty earnestness in these 
closing words, which however may not be spared 
even with a child; the smallest child cau love its 
mother. 


Thus the conclusion returns again to the begin- 
ning, and this is the more significant, when one 
remembers, that Paul, who did not himself write 
his letters, but always dictated them (Rom. xyi. 
22), penned the salutation alone with his own 
hand, as Col. iv. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 21; 2 Thess. iii. 
17, probably also Gal. vi. 11-18. See Laurent, 
Neutestamentliche Studien, pp. 4-9. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, The Epistle began (i. 2) and now it closes 
with the greeting: ‘ grace be with you!” This 
grace, God’s condescending love in Christ, is the 
ground and the goal of all human effort directed 
toward salvation. 2. From grace there is first 
brought about in the heart of the Christian, peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ, the re- 
conciliation, which drives away the unrest caused 
by the re-echo in our conscience of the accusing 
and condemning law, making real rest of soul. 
Then in and by the side of peace toward God 





* ALFORD, with right, urges that this would make the 
Epistle end with an anticlimax, “by lowering the high 
standard which it has lifted up throughout to an apparent 
indifferentism, and admitting to the apostolic blessing all 
those, however otherwise wrong, who are only not hypocrites 
in their love of Christ.”—R.] 

+ (Comp. Galatians, in loco, where the additional notes de- 
fend the view that the whole of that Epistle was penned by 
Pauli himself. This opinion includes the presupposition that 
ho rarely did so, strengthening therefore, not weakening, the 
point dr. Braune here introduces.—R.] 











there enters love toward our neighbor; both, 
peace and love, in the convoy of faith which 
casts itself upon Christ as Lord. The objective 
grace works subjectively through faith and peace 
and love, unfolding and moulding the strength 
and beauty of the human character in every de- 
partment of life. Christianity animates and ex- 
alts in noble activity the Divine inthe human, as 
a whole and in particular, to a blessed and bea- 
tifying permanence. 38. We should not be 
brethren merely through the external church re- 
lation, but prove ourselves such in love to the 
Lord. This will depend on the healthfulness of 
our faith, which in spite of external “ progress,” 
hindrances, dangers, influences, proves itself 
from the beginning to the very close by incor- 
ruptible love to the Lord Jesus. 

[4. The closing benediction (ver. 24). It differs 
from all other Pauline benedictions ; not in what 
is wished, but in its definition of those for whom 
it is wished. This definition makes it a fitting 
close to our Epistle, the leading idea of which 
is: ‘the Church in Christ Jesus.” For we thus 
have a final definition of those who constitute 
this Church: ‘those who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in incorruption.”  Hztensively, then, the 
Church is not bounded by those external limits 
necessarily established by ecclesiastical organi- 
zations, nor by those logical ones as necessarily 
defined by detailed dogmatic statement, still less 
by those empirical ones set up by morbid, fana- 
tical or spasmodic religionism. The empire of 
love is not co-incident with such boundaries. — 
Still this is not the ‘‘ broad” territory of indif- 
ferentism, ignorance, doubt or unbelief, for the 
definition is zniensive also. The love has for its 
object ‘‘the Lord Jesus Christ,” whom Paul 
loved. And those who love as Paul loved, must 
apprehend this Object in good measure as Paul 
apprehended Him. No one can define how far 
speculative doubt about the Person of Christ 
leaves scope for a real love to Him as “‘the Lord 
Jesus Christ,”’ but love seeks to know the dear 
object, and those who seek Him will find Him, 
here or hereafter, ‘‘as He is.’ Love is the best 
preceptor in Christology. Mere sincerity is not 
enough ; the love must move in asphere, partake 
of a character, ‘‘ perennial, immutable, incor- 
ruptible.” That Christ’s grace alone can beget 
such a love is evident both from the Apostle’s 
words and human experience. Those who have 
it are ‘in Christ,” of His Body, which, in a 
fuller, higher sense, like the Head, shall live and 
love “in incorruption,”’ through the same 
“ grace.” —R. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Comp. Doctr. Notes. 

Ringer: The sum of the whole Epistle was. 
Godin Christ, before the world began in pur- 
pose, God in Christ in the accomplishment of our 
destined Redemption, God in Christ in the saints’ 
appropriation of this salvation provided for us, 
unto its consummation in glory; hence the bene- 
diction at the conclusion concentrates itself upon 
fellowship with God and His peace and His love. 
The smallest child in Christ, and he who is the 
strongest through God’s Spirit in the inner man, 
can unite on the precious heart-point of love to 
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Jesus. The grace remains immovable, and out 
of this the love also reaches to something ama- 
ranthine, which in the heat of the contest does 
not fade away. . 

Hevsner: The love to Jesus must abide, must 
be immovable, whatever fortunes meet us, how- 
ever the spirit of the age may change ; else it is 
not pure. J,aus in amore mori. 

PassavaNt: Here we have an apostolic con- 
clusion. It is a reminder, first, of that peace, 
which comes down from God’s heaven alone upon 
our earth, into our hearts; secondly, of that 
love, which is pure, holy, Divine; thirdly, Paul 
reminds the Christians of that faith, which, in- 
separable from love, living and active through 
it, born of God, alone is pleasing to God, alone 
gives to God His glory, alone exalts the soul to 
Him. Fourthly, we are reminded of that grace, 
through which first and alone there comes to us 


all true, eternal, blessed good, continuing ours 
out of pure mercy and unto eternity.—The whole 
of vital Christianity is contained in love to Jesus. 
Those then who love this Jesus with their whole 
heart, so that in this love they look to Him alone, 
desire Him alone, follow Him alone, deny them- 
selves for Him, willingly bear His cross and their 
cross after Him, living to Him and dying to Him 
—those are Christians, are God’s children, His 
apecial, His constant and dear objects of regard. 

Stier: If any one loves our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in vain and in wrong would all the churches 
pronounce the ban against him, nor are formu- 
las of faith valid against him. 

GERLACH: The grace which is the cause of our 
love to Christ, becomes at the same time the re- 
ward of our love to Him; all may be hoped 
from Him, if one loves Him, all feared, if one 
does not love Him. 


THE END OF EPHESIANS. 
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THE 


EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 


INTRODUCTION, 


CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 


The following schedule exhibits to us the heads under which these may be arranged :— 

Src. I. ADDRESS AND SALUTATION (i. 1, 2). 

Szc. Il. SITUATION AND LABORS OF THE APOSTLE AT ROME (i. 3-26). 

(1) The Apostle’s gratitude and joy before God on account of the church at Philippi (i. 8-11). 

After joyful thanksgiving for the fellowship of the church in the gospel (3-5), and the expres- 
sion of his confident hope that God will make this perfect (6-8), he offers a fervent prayer for- 
them (9-11). 

(2) The gospel, in spite of insincere or false brethren and threatening danger of death, makes 
progress during the Apostle’s captivity at Rome (i. 12-26). 

After referring to the happy effects of his ministry in bonds (12-14), among sincere and insin- 
cere witnesses for Christ (15-17), he expresses his views respecting this varied experience 
(18-20), and calmly revolves the question whether life or death may be better for him (21-26). 

Sec. Il. THE LORD’S EXAMPLE AND PATTERN FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF THE 
CHURCH (i. 27—ii. 18). ; 

(1) A true Christian deportment the condition of the Apostle’s joy in the church (i. 27-80). 

Characteristics of 4 Christian walk (27, 28 a); encouraging motives (28 6-30). 

(2) Christ’s example on the way through humiliation to exaltation (ii. 1-11). 

After entreating them earnestly and eloquently to stand together in harmony (1-4), he holds up 
to view the person of the Redeemer (5, 6), His state of humiliation (7, 8), and His state of 
exaltation (9-11). 

(3) God strengthens believers to walk in Christ’s footsteps along the painful way of obedience 
(12-14), to its glorious end (15-18). 

Szc. IV. PAUL’S ASSISTANTS AND CO-LABORERS (ii. 19-80). 

(1) Timothy and his speedy mission to Philippi (19-24). 

(2) Sending back of Epaphroditus (25-30). 

_ Sec. V. WARNING AGAINST JUDAISTIC FALSE TEACHERS AND WICKED DECEIVERS 
IN CONTRAST WITH THE APOSTLE (iii. 1—iv. 1). 

(1) The spirit of these teachers as distinguished from that of Paul (i. 1-16). 

He warns them against the disposition of such errorists, especially their pride (2-7), points out the 
opposition between the righteousness of the law and that of faith (8-11), and speaks of his humble 
striving after perfection (12-14), with an exhortation to harmony among the Philippians (15-16), 
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(2) Opposite destiny of false and true Christians (iii. 17—iv. 1). 

He confirms his exhortation to imitate himself and others like-minded (17) by two contrasts: 
the destruction of the worldly, and the glorification of the righteous believers (18-21) ; and con- 
cludes (iv. 1) with an exhortation to steadfastness. 

Sec. VI. FINAL EXHORTATION TO CO-OPERATION BETWEEN HIMSELF AND THE 
PHILIPPIAN CHURCH (iv. 2-20). 

(1) Individuals exhorted to harmony (2, 3). 

(2) General exhortation to joyfulness (4-7). 

(3) General and final summons to Christian progress (8, 9). 

(4) Thanksgiving for the gifts of love from them (10-20). 

His joy on this account (10), caution against misapprehension (11-18), grateful recognition of 
their kindness (14-17), and assurance of the Divine blessing (18-20). 

Sec. VIL SALUTATION AND BENEDICTION (iv. 21-238). 

The ground tone of this Epistle is found in the antithesis of joy and sorrow which runs through 
every part of it, not only in Paul’s references to his own joy in his diversified relations (1. 4, 18; 
ii. 2,17; iv. 1, 10), but also in his exhortations to the church to cherish this spirit. The feeling of 
joy animates the Apostle in his darkest hours, and that joy is the mark which he has always 
in view. With Zockuer (Viumar’s Pastoraltheologische Bidtter, 1864, Heft 5 and 6, p. 
289 sq.) we shall find the ground-thought in that divine mystery which Peter (1 Pet. 1. 11) de- 
signates as “the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should follow” (1a ei¢ Xpuordv radquara 
kal Tag pera ravra JdéEac), and describes as an object of hope and longing to the angels in heaven, 
Expressed in one sentence it is this: Only humble, loving self-denial, after the example of 
Christ, who has passed through the condition of self-abasement to His exaltation in heaven, can 
lift us up to true honor, to a full, abiding enjoyment of the Christian life. 


@ 2. CHARACTER AND IMPORTANCE OF THE EPISTLE. 


(1) The character of the letter distinguishes it in a marked way from the letters to the Ephe- 
sians and Colossians. The theme is not here as in those letters divided im its treatment into a 
theoretical and a hortatory part. It isa genuine outgush of the heart, and bears more than 
any other a familiar character (WIEsINGER). It is a natural and unstudied expression of feel- 
ing, without doctrinal purpose or strict plan (ZéckLER), although the beautiful organism of the 
letter is not to be overlooked, and Hotrzmann (Hurzoq’s Real-encyk. Vol. XX. p. 401) should 
not say that it is wanting in close connection and progress of the thought. Even the single 
but extremely important doctrinal passage (ii. 5-11) is ethically conceived, and bears directly 
with all its force upon practical life. As Meyer well remarks: “The entire contents breathe an 
inmost and touching love for this favorite Church. No other letter is so rich in heartfelt ex- 
pressions and tender allusions—none so characteristically epistolary, without exact arrangement, 
without doctrinal discussions, without Old Testament citations and dialectic argumentations. 
None is so completely a letter of the heart, an outburst of passionate longing for the fellowship 
of love amid outward desertion and affliction ; so that although at times almost elegiac in its tone, 
it is a model of the union of tender love with apostolic dignity and boldness.” Although the letter 
of a prisoner near death, it is melior alacriorque et blandior ceteris (Grotius). Written in view 
of death, yet full of unshaken hope of life, under heavy oppression, yet full of unbending courage, 
amid grievous conflicts, yet full of fresh zeal, it passes from expressions of tender love for the church - 
to the severest denunciations of dangerous adversaries. With passages full of elegant negligence 
(1. 29), like Plato’s dialogues, and Cicero’s letters, it has passages of wonderful eloquence, and pro. 
ceeds from entirely outward, special, relations and circumstances to wide-reaching thoughts and 
grand conceptions. 

(2) Hence the importance of the letter, apart from the one doctrinal passage (ii. 5-11), lies in 
the province of practical life. It treats of the mutual relations of the minister and his church, 
and also of the general Christian life, especially in regard to self-discipline and proper demeanor 
in circumstances of difficulty and towards various persons. 

The Church has therefore selected from it four portions to be read on the fourth Sunday after 
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Advent (iv. 4-7), on Palm-Sunday (ii. 5-11), on the twenty-second (i. 3-11) and the twenty- 
third Sunday after Trinity (iii. 17-21). 


23. UNITY OF THE EPISTLE. 


This unity appears from 231, 2, and it would be unnecessary to refer to it, had not Hrry- 
RicHs (Novwm Testamentum ed. Koppe VII. Proleg. p. 81 sqq.) and Paulus (Heidelb. Jahro. 
1817, 7, p. 702 sq.) brought forward the idea that there were two letters here, the one (i. 1—iii. 1, 
as far as yalpere év xvpiv, and iv. 21-28) addressed to all the Philippians, and the other (im. 1 d6— 
iv. 20) addressed to his more intimate friends, the émioxoro: and dvdxovoc; and that the exoteric 
and esoteric parts were first united by another hand. This view finds no exegetical support 
In Aourédv (iii. 1), réAevoe (iii. 15), as the explanation of the passages shows. It deserves to be 
forgotten, or to be mentioned only as a curiosity. 


34. AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE. 


(1) The letter itself designates the Apostle Paul as the author (i. 1), represents Timothy as 
one of his associates (1.1; ii, 19), and refers to his imprisonment (i. 7), and to his former preach- 
ing in Macedonia (iv. 15), in a manner entirely natural and in harmony with his actual rela- 
tions. On this point, therefore, there is no room for doubt. 

(2) The external testimonies maintain Paul’s authorship. Polycarp cites it (ad Phil. iii. 11) 
as a letter of Paul’s, according to its position in Murarori’s Canon, after the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, and before that to the Colossians (Eph. 3 4, 2), and in this he is followed by Iana- 
TIus, IRENa&Us, CLEMENS of Alexandria, On1gEN, TERTULLIAN, and Euszgius who reckons it 
among the 6uodoyobueva. Mancton also regards it as an epistle of Paul. 

(3) It bears undeniably the Pauline impress in its contents and spirit, its delicate turns and 
allusions, its language and mode of representation (MmyEr, comp. 3 2,1). It should be remarked 
too that from the subordination of the doctrinal element, as also from the prominence of its cha- 
racteristics as fresh, original, and called forth by a special occasion, all suspicion of forgery in the 
interest of doctrine is excluded (MmyrrR). Hence OusHausEN could still say that this letter 
belongs to the few writings of the New Testament of which the genuineness has never been dis- 

uted. 
: (4) ScurapzER leads the way to the more recent assaults on this Epistle (Der Apostel Paulus, 
V. p. 233 sq.). According to his view, the passage iii. l—iv. 9 is interpolated between ii. 30 
and iv. 10, destroying the symmetry of the letter and its character as a letter of friendship. 
This arbitrary assumption falls away at once before an unprejudiced interpretation of the passage 
in question. 

The leader of the Titbingen School, Baur (especially in his Paulus, 1845, pp. 458-475) whom 
his pupil, ScHwecier (Nachapost. Zeitalter II. 133-135), ably supports, makes the attack in 
a different way. Baur’s arguments group themselves under three heads :— 

(a) The letter moves in the circle of Gnostic ideas, not combating them, but attaching itself 
to them. Consequently the passage, ii. 5 sq., must have this import: dprayué¢ points to the 
Valentinian Sophia, which strives to force itself into the being of the Father (ica ré Be@ elvar) 
and thus sinks down from the r@fpwua into the xéveua; “ Being found in the likeness of men,” 
ete. (év duotdpate avdporwv and oxjuare ebpedele oc avSporoc) are Docetic ; and the division into 
the three regions of érovpaviuv, ércyeiv, kataytoviwv is purely Gnostic. This view also is utterly 
untenable in the light of impartial exegesis, ) ; 

(b) The character of the letter justifies a doubt of its Pauline origin. The expression xévec 
(iii. 2) is indelicate; and the antithesis of keraropy and meperouty forced and out of place. The 
statement in iii. 2 sq. is copied from 2 Cor, xi. 18 sq., and that in iv. 15 contradicts 1 Cor. ip 15 
(éye d8 ob Kéxpnuat obdevi rovrwv), or at least 2 Cor. xi. 9, according to which the contribution did 
not reach him at the beginning of his Macedonian labors, but at a later period. The passage in 

Philippians arose probably from that in Corinthians by an exaggeration. The passage iv. 16 is 
not historically correct, since Paul did not make a long stay there ; further ili. 1 (ra abra ypadgeiv) 
indicates poverty of thought; and ili. 6 (dixasoobvy év you) is un-Pauline. These charges alse 


prove unfounded when we examine the passages. 
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(c) The historical relations all point to a post-Pauline period, KAjuevros (iv. 3), in comnerion 
with &« tc Kaicapoc olxiac (iv. 22), compels us to think of the relation of the Emperor TIBERIUS 
Fiavius CLEMENS, who on account of impiety (aedr7¢) was condemned to death, and thus fot 
the first time the mpoxom? Tov evayyediov (i. 12) becomes clear, together with Paul’s joyful hope of 
a speedy release (ii. 24). Further, in the fact that this CLEMENS, a genuine disciple of Peter, 
had become a ovvepyéc of Paul, we see the writer’s tendency to harmonize the representatives of 
the Jewish and Gentile Christians, Evodéa and Suvriyn (iv. 2). ’Emoxdrove kat dcaxdvoig (i. 1) is an 
anachronism in a Pauline Epistle. As to these objections also an unbiassed exegesis removes 
every difficulty. 

Such objections to the genuineness of the letter become in reality vouchers for it. If there 
are no others against Paul’s authorship, we need not be concerned. They serve only to make us 
feel how uncertain are the decisions of critics who recognize such delicacy of feeling on the part 
of the writer, and yet complain of monotonous repetitions, poverty of thought, and a want of any 
definite theme or purpose. Lunemann (Pauli ad Phil. Ep. contra Baurium defendit, 1847) and 
Bruckner (Ep. ad Phil. Paulo auctori vindicata contra Baurium defendit, 1848) have trium- 
phantly vindicated the genuineness of this letter. 


35, RELATIONS OF THE READERS. 


(1) Their external relations. Not merely in the superseription (i. 1, év @Aimmouc) does the 
Apostle designate the place of the church, but also (which he seldom does except under deep 
emotion) in the body of the letter, where he mentions their gifts of love to him (iv. 15: 
ditinrfow). Puilippi is first mentioned in Acts xvi. 12. It was originally called Kpyvidec from 
the great number of fountains in that region, afterwards Adroc, and finally, when Philip, the son 
of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, enlarged and fortified it as a bulwark against the Thracians, 
about B. C. 358, it was named ®iAirmo. It became still more celebrated on account of the bat- 
tle fought there B. C. 42 between the Triumviri and Brutus and Cassius (which decided the fate 
of the republic), after which it was made a Roman colonia (koAwvia, Acts xvi. 12) with the jus 
italicum; but it obtained its greatest glory as the first city of Europe in which the gospel was 
preached with great success by Paul (A. D. 53) on his second missionary journey (Acts xvi. 9-40). 
When it is said (Acts xvi. 12): éxeitev ele biAimmove, #ric éotlv mpdry Tie uéptooc Tic Makedoviac 
méduc, this tpary evidently designates only its local position (éxeiFev, 7. e., from Neapolis), not its 
political importance. It lies not far from the sea,* and after Neapolis, the port of Philippi, reck- 
oned at that time asin Thrace (VAN HuncEL Comment. Ep. ad. Phil. p. 4), is the first city 
reached on coming from Neapolis to Macedonia. The capital of Macedonia was Amphipolis 
(Liv. 45, 29). Comp. Acts of the Apostles, Lanan’s Series, p. 304. Paul, along with the happy 
results of his preaching in the conversion of Lydia and the jailor, had suffered many trials there 
(1 Thess. 11, 2: mporaddvres kat bBpiodévrec). After probably a short stay at Philippi on his third 
missionary journey (Acts xx. 1, 2), he remained there somewhat longer on his return, though 
still not a long time (Acts xx. 6). 

[Some of the later commentators (even Mryrer, Comment. iiber die Briefe an die Philipper, 
etc., p. 1, 1859) speak of a village, Felibah, as still occupying the ancient site. This is incor- 
rect. CousinERy wrote nearly forty years ago: “La ville célébre de Philippi ne renforme aw- 
jourd hui que des animaux sauvages; 0 oiseau de Minerva se y régénere au milieu des debris” 
( Voyage dans la Macedonie, p. 17, tome 2, Paris, 1831). The nearest human habitation at pre- © 
sent is a Greek xaré2wua, or caravansary, a mile or more from the ruins, though the ancient name 
undoubtedly still lingers among the peasants of the country. The nearest village is Bereketli, 
several miles distant. The ruins consist principally of the remains of a theatre or amphitheatre 
on the side of the hill which formed the acropolis of Philippi, mounds of rubbish containing 
broken columns and fragments of marble, two lofty gateways supposed to have belonged to a 
tolossal temple of the emperor CLavprvs, and a portion of the ancient city wall on the east side 
towards Kawalla (Neapolis). Latin inscriptions are still found there, which show that the place 

[* It is somewhat less, certainly, than 10 miles. The recent French explorers (Mission Archéologique) make the distance 


from 12 to 13 Ellometres; te Ory abont 9 Roman miles. From the crags which overlook the road across Symbolum from 
Kavalia, the ancient Neapolis, to the site of Philippi, the traveller has both places in sight at the same time.—H.] 
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was once occupied by Romans, (See the addition to Cotony in the American edition of SuirH’s 
Bible Dietwonary, Vol. I. p. 447). 

The river of which Luke speaks in Acts xvi. 13 is undoubtedly the Gangas or Gangites men- 
tioned by ancient writers (Herod. vii. 113), and said to be known still as Anghista. It is not a 
permanent stream, but, like many of the so-called rivers (worauo/) in the East, may be entirely 
dry in summer, but flow with water in the rainy season. When the writer was there on the 
13th of December, 1859, it was a rapid torrent, rushing and foaming over its rocky bed, varying 
in depth at different points from one and two feet to four and five feet, and covering a bed of 
about thirty feet in width. The stones at the bottom showed the action at times of a still more 
powerful current. The channel of this stream is only a few rods beyond the circuit of the city, 
as indicated by the parts of the wall which still remain. For other information respecting the 
site of Philippi and its harbor, Neapolis, the present Kavadla, see Bibl. Sacra, Vol. XVII. 873 ff. 
It was on the bank of this stream that the Jews or Jewish proselytes assembled for worship (Acts 
Xvi. 13), and hence, as Luke’s expression indicates (for we are to read there, é« rbAme, out of the gate 
and not é« éAeue, out of the city), they had only to pass outof the gate, and would then come at once 
to the river-side.—H. ] 

Nearly all the inhabitants of Philippi were heathen, among whom were a few Jews, who did 
not have even a synagogue, but only a place of prayer (Acts xvi. 13, Lanan’s Series, p. 304), 
without the city, near the river, where also a few proselytes worshipped with them. Among 
these undoubtedly the Apostle gained his first converts. The church must have been composed 
principally of Gentiles. We cannot infer, on sufficient grounds, that the church was wealthy, 
ejther from the case of Lydia or the jailor, or from their gifts to the Apostle. Polycarp indeed, 
in his letter to the Philippians, censures their love of money; but he died A. D. 168 at the age 
of 86, and wrote his letter at least fifty or sixty years after Paul wrote to the Philippians. 
During this period great changes may have taken place even in the outward circumstances of 
the church.* 

2. The internal condition of the church was, on the whole, very favorable. The church 
could not have remained weak, as the Jewish congregation there had been; for it had éricxoroz 
kat dvdxove: (i. 1). It must therefore have been also well regulated. We must not overlook the 
fact that Paul writes raow toic dyiow év XpiotG "Iqoov (1.1). This mao is omitted in his letter 
40 the Colossians, who were known to him, and in his letter to the Ephesians, while in his letter 
to the Romans, who were as yet unknown to him, and in his second letter to the Corinthians, it 
occupies a different position. He also not merely salutes wévra dyioy (iv. 21), but rejoices in them 
all (ii. 17). In like manner Epaphroditus longs earnestly, not after Philippi merely, but even 
after them all (ii. 26), and is anxious because they have heard of his sickness. More than once, 
before the Apostle arrived at Corinth, did they contribute to his support (iv. 15, 16), nor did 
they probably fail to share in the gifts of love which were sent from Macedonia to Corinth (2 
Cor. xi. 9), and now again they have forwarded by a messenger their gifts to him at Rome (iv. 
10-20). It was this last act, together with the return of Epaphroditus (1. 25-30), which gave 
occasion for the letter. They have their trials (i. 29), but remain faithful. Adversaries 
(dvrexeiwevor) come among them (i. 28), also false teachers (iil. 2 sq.), and enemies to Christ (iil. 
18, 19), but it is always evident that they do not come forth from them nor succeed among 
them. He has no fear of intellectual or doctrinal errors among them, but only calls their atten- 
tion to the approaching danger. The false teachers are Judaistic, as among the Galatians, but 
with this difference, that among the latter they had arisen in the church itself, and had met with 
success, whereas here they had entered the church from without, and had hitherto met with no suc- 
cess. He is obliged indeed to exhort them to harmony (ii. 1-4; iv.2,3), to pray for their furtherance 
in knowledge and experience (i. 9), to warn them against strife and vanity (i. 3,4); but not ina 
tone of accusation or of reproach on account of grievous errors, as in the case of the 
Corinthians and others. If therefore officiousness or a striving for pre-eminence existed 
among them, or the conceit of moral perfection (WIESINGER), the rivalship of spiritual pride, 
which leads one by turns to arrogate to himself or to disclaim Christian perfection (Mzyrzp), the 


“# Potycarp charges two members of the Philippian church with the vice of avarice, but exonerates the church as a 
whole from any participation in their sin. See Prof. Ligurroor’s Commentary, p. 63, note 1.—H.] 
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tinder of this pride, ever ready for the spark, namely, a tendency to excessive self-estimation ; 
(ScHENKEL), or ascetic jealousy (Dz WETTE), we are to understand this as applicable to single 
persons, or occurrences, or as pertaining to the natural man, from whom even the true Christian 
isnotfreed, Without this view of the case, Paul’s high commendation of the Philippians (iv. 1, 
yapa Kat oreoavoc pov), the praise awarded to them at the beginning of the letter (i. 3-11), the 
account of his external condition (i. 12-20), and also of his state of mind (i, 21-26; iii. 7-15), 
become unintelligible. 
26. TIME AND PLACE OF COMPOSITION. 


(1) Facts of the letter. According to i. 7, 13-20; iv. 22, it is evident that Paul is a prisoner : 
that he has freedom and opportunity to preach: that he has been in that situation for some time, 
and is in such relations with the well-known Pretorium (76 mpa:ropiw) that his person and 
work have become known throughout that camp (év 64) and among all the others (rote Aouroic 
maow) who would here come into question. There is a church there, which is also not without 
witnesses for Christ, of whom some indeed are “contentious” (o! é& épvtelac), so that we are to 
think of an important place in which such dissension would be comparatively of little account; 
and as, finally, the imperial palace (# Kaicapog oixia) is there, the place thus variously indicated 
must be Rome. 

Since Paul has been there for some time, he cannot have written this letter in the beginning 
of hisimprisonment, but must have written it towards its close;—an inference which is con- 
firmed by his uncertainty as to whether he will be finally released, or meet with a martyr’s 
death. Hence we conclude that this letter was written at Rome, A. D. 63 or 64, a year after 
that to the Colossians, and in the spring, which we infer not from dve¥ddere (see on iv. 10), but 
from the return of Epaphroditus, which the opening of the spring navigation rendered practica- 
ble. The subscriptions of the Codices from the fourth century and onwards (B. and others at 
the end) favor this conclusion. 

The Church, which divided: the letters of Paul into those addressed to churches and those ad- 
dressed to individuals, arranged them according to their stichometric length, and thus our letter 
stands before Colossians. Only the epistle to the Ephesians, which with its 155 verses contains 
only six more verses than Galatians (in the cod. Sin. however, 48 orozyo), is placed after Gala- 
tians, because in comparison with the latter composition the difference in length was of minor 
importance. (Laurent, WVeutestamentliche Studien, p. 48 sq.). 

(2) The following are different views: OEpER (De tempore et loco epistole ad Phil. scripte. 
Onotp1, 1731), transfers the letter to the time of Paul’s sojourn of a year and a half at Corinth 
(Acts xvii. 11). But the Apostle was not then in prison, and not in danger of death, as at Rome. — 

D. Pauxus (1799), Borrazr, (Beitrdge, GorrincEn, 1837), and others, refer the letter to 
the time of Paul’s imprisonment at Czsarea. Bérrenr, not without acuteness and learning, - 
founds his argument upon the misunderstood judicial procedure, according to which an appeal 
must be answered within five or ten days. Maintaining that Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, 
resulting from his appeal to the emperor, could last only five days, he assumes (since Paul was 
in prison there during two years, Acts xxviii. 30), a second imprisonment, and by a forced ex- 
planation understands 76 rparap/ (i. 18), and 7 Katoapog oixia (iv. 22), of imperial edifices out of 
Rome, and on account of év 76 mpa:twpiw ‘Hpddov (Acts xxiii. 35) he places these at Caesarea. 
But on this view he does not explain the other indications (above noticed) which point out the 
time and place of composition, and creates a new perplexity, namely, how Luke (Acts xxviii, 
16-23) forgot to mention that Paul was released, and was not imprisoned at Rome until a 
later period. 

2? 7. LITERATURE. 
For Gunerat Works see the Introduction to Ephesians, @ 7. 


SPECIAL Worxs.—Munancutaon:—Argumentum Ep. Pauli ad. Phil. (Corp. Ref. XV. pp. 
1283-1294).—Muscutus: Comment.—Au Enver: Ep. ad. Phil. Grece, nova versione lat. et 
annot. perpet. wlustr., 1789.—Hinricus, in NV. 7 ed. Kopps, vol. VIL. p. IL. 1826.—Ruerrn- 
WALD : Comment. uberden Brief an die Philipper, 1827.—Martruizs: Erklirung des Briefes 
Pauli an die Philipper 1835.—Van Henaen - Comm. perpet. in Ep. ad, Phil. 1838, (distin- 
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guished for philological accuracy).—Hotemann: Comm. in Ep. D. Pauli ad. Phil. 1839 (toa 
artificial) —RILLIET: Commentaire sur Uépitre de lapotre Paul aux Philippiens 1841,— 
WIESINGER in OLSHAUSEN’s Commentary on the NV. T., vol. 5, 1850, (with fine remarks),— 
Conn. MULLER: Commeniatio de locis quibusdam Ep. ad. Phil. 1843.—Scurnz: (of Ziirich) 
die christliche Gemeinde zu Philippi, 1833. 

On the important passage i. 4-11, compare especially the following: Umprzrz, in the review 
of RHEINWALD’s Commentar in “Studien und Kritiken,” pp. 593-596,—Srern, ibid. 1837, pp. 
165-180. Ernest, ibid., 1848, pp. 858-924; 1851, pp. 595-630; and Txoxvcx’s Pfingstpro- 
gramm, 1847: Disputatio christologica de loc. Paul. Phil. IT. 6-9. 

For a practical exposition see, besides those mentioned in the Introduction to Ephesians, 
[2 7], which include our epistle, SoHLEIERMACHER: Predigten iiber den Brief an die Philipper 
Werken. 2 Abtheilung, 10 Band, S. 337-804.—Passavant: Versuch einer practischen Ausle- 
gung des Briefes Pawh an die Philipper, 1834.—Menxen: In Homiletischen Blittern, 1835, 8. 
300-419.—Kauter: Auslegung der Epistel Pauli an die Philipper in 25 Predigten, 1855. 


[The following additional works may be mentioned: 


In GERMAN: 

1) Dr. Aueust Neanper: Der Brief Pauli an die Philipper praktisch erldutert, with Lu- 
ther’s version corrected by F. Th. Schneider (pp. 1-162; Berlin, 1849). This work is translated 
by Mrs. H. Conant (pp. 1-140; New York, 1851). The quotations from NEANDER in the pages 
which follow are to be accredited to this translation. 

2) Gr. Fr. Jatno: Paul Brief an die Philipper (1857). 

3) Dr. BERNHARD WEIss: Der Philipper Brief ausgelegt und die Geschichte seiner Ausle- 
gung kritisch dargestellt (Berlin, 1859), An important work for illustrating the relations of the 
epistle to dogmatic theology. 

4) Dr. D. Scoenxen: Die Briefe an die Epheser, Philipper, wnd Colosser (1862), 


In ENGLISH: 


1) Rev. Joun Trapp, A.M.: Commentary upon the Hpistle of St. Paul to the Philippians, 
contained in his Commentary on the New Testament (edited by Rev. W. Webster, Lond., 1865), 
Some extracts from this work are given among the Homiletic and Practical remarks. 

2) Rey. Ropprr Haut, A.M.: A Practical Exposition of the Epistle to the Philippians, in 
Twelve Discourses, delivered at Cambridge in 1801 and 1802. (Stenographic notes, but very full, 
with reference both to the ideas and the language of the preacher. They are good specimens of 
pulpit exposition by one of the great masters of sacred eloquence). 

3) Rey. Fr. D. Maurice: Zpistle to the Philippians, pp. 549-558, in his Unity of the New 
Testament (1854). 

4) Wuzster AnD WriKInson: Vew Testament, with Notes Grammatical and Hxegetical, II. 
506-528 (London, 1861). 

5) T. B. Lieurroor, D.D.: St. Paul's Epistle to the Philippians. A Revised Text, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations (London, 1868). 

6) Pror. Jonn Hapiz: A Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul on Philip- 
pians (Edinburg and New York, 1859). 

The remarks of Professor Stuart on Philip. ii. 5-8 are in the best style of that eminent inter- 
preter (Dfiscellantes, Andover, 1846). 

The older Commentaries of Catyin, Banari, Henry, Macknicut, Doppriper, and the 
later Commentaries of BarnEs, BuoomFreLD, ALForD, Exuicorr, and Worpsworrg, are too 
well known to be formally cited. 

LEcTURES ON THE CHARACTER oF St. PAuL. By the Rev. J. Howson, D. D. (2d ed., London, 
1864). The author has drawn some of his finest illustrations from the Epistle to the Philippians, 
He shows that the heart of the great Apostle, that the distinctively personal traits of his charac- 
ter, are revealed more fully in this letter than in any of his other writings. 

The articles on Philippi and Neapolis in Herzoa’s Real-Encyklopddie and in SuitH’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible may be consulted with advantage on the persons and places mentioned in 
the Epistle.—H. ] 
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SECTION I. 


I. ADDRESS AND SALUTATION. 


Cuaprer I. 1, 2. 


1 Paul and Timotheus [Timothy], the [omit the] servants of Jesus Christ? [Christ 
Jesus], to all the saints in Christ Jesus, which [who] are at Philippi, with the 

2 [omit the] bishops’ [overseers] and deacons‘ [helpers]: Grace (be)° unto you and 
peace, from God our Father and from [omit from] the Lord Jesus Christ. 


* TIpos ®udummyotous, §&, ABES K, et al.; D Ehave mpos ®uummyvoiovs preceded by dpxetar (found also in F G). 


There are fuller titles, as in the case of the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
1 Ver. 1, (Limotheus occurs in the A. V. seventeen times and Timothy seven times, for Tyud0cos, in Acts and the Epis- 


tles. The anglicized form is the easier one.—H.] 


2 Ibid. Xparod Inco’, NBDE, eé al.; A is uncertain. 


FSKL have Iyood Xpicrod. [Lacumany, Tiscarnpors, 


Mayer, WorDswortH, Ligurroor and others adopt the former collocation —H.] 
3 Ibid. Svv émaxorots, B, et al.; cvverroxorots is a correction [and arose probably, says ELiicorr, from the epistolary 


style of later times. 


The A. Y. translates this Greek title by “overseers” in Acts xx. 28.—H.] 


4 Ibid. [Instead of “deacons” (dvakdvois), a8 in A. V., BRAUNE renders “helpers” (Helfern), but Luruer “servants” 


(Dienern.)—H.] 
5 Ver. 2. [The Greek has no verb after yépus. 


elliptical form of salutation omits or supplies “be” without any rule. 


on Philem., ver. 4 (Vol. VIIL., p. 12 6).—H.]} 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Paul and Timothy, servants of 
Christ Jesus.—(IlaiAog Kai Tyd0eog dovdAor 
Xpvctod ’Iyoov.) See on Eph. i. 1 and Col. i. 1. 
Timothy is not mentioned here as joint writer 
of the Epistle (Mryrr), for the first per- 
son singular immediately follows in ver. 3, and 
in ii. 19 Paul appears as his director, nor for 
the sake of honoring him and of securing 
him greater influence in the church (Scuun- 
KuL). [It has excited surprise that Luke is 
not named here as well as Timothy, since he 
was with Paul at Philippi, when the church was 
gathered (Acts xvi. 11), and was with Paul at 
Rome shortly. before the time when he wrote to the 
Colossians (iv. 14). Itis conjectured that some 
unknown exigency may have called him away 
from Paul just at the time when he wrote this 
epistle.—H.] The designation servants (dovAoz) 
marks their common relation to the Lord of the 
church, and corresponds to the familiar charac- 
ter of the epistle, as well as its object, which 
was to express his thanks for the supplies sent 
to him from Philippi. The church has by this act 
served not merely Paul and Timothy, but the 
Lord whose servants they are. BuncreL: Fa- 
miliarius scribit ad Philippenses, quam ad eos, ubi 


Luter, whom BRAUNE follows, omits the copula here. 





The A. V. in this 
In respect to the nature of the ellipsis, see remarks 


se apostolum nominat. Sub hoc predicato communi 
discipulum Timotheum mediate vocatum sibi human- 
assime adjungit, qui recens Paulo odjunctus Philippos 
venerat (Acts xvi. 3-12).—[We certainly miss 
here Paul’s customary official title of Apostle, 
omitted elsewhere only in his two earliest Epistles, 
namely, those to the Thessalonians, and that to 
Philemon, which relates to a private matter. We 
are to attribute this, says ScumnKen (Briefe an die 
Epheser, ete., p. 112), not to his courteous regard for 
Timothy, for he assumes the title in Col. i. 1, where, 
as here, he associates Timothy with himself; but to 
the almost purely personal occasion of the letter, 
and its tone of familiarity, which naturally left out 
of view his official position. Besides, no one here 
at Philippi had assailed his apostolic authority, 
and hence he had no reason for giving promi- 
nence to his official dignity—H.]—To all 
the saints in Christ Jesus, who are at 
Philippi.—Comp. Eph. i. 1. Ildox rote dyiocc, 
comprises all the members of the church. It is 
worthy of notice that this ‘‘all” recurs again and 
again, asin i. 4, 7, 8, 25; 11.17, 26; iv. 22. We 
are to attribute this to the orderly condition of 
the church, which rendered exceptions unneces- 
sary ; not to the ardor of his love (Mnymr), or 
his impartiality with respect to the disagreement 
(iv. 2, 3) which existed in the church (Du 
Werte), or by way of emphasis with respect t« 
11 
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his more confidential friends, for whom chaps. 
iii. and iv. are intended (Hrrweicus), or because 
he would include also those who had not contri- 
buted to his support (Hunan). On roi ovow 
gy diAixmoue see Introduction, 35, and on Eph. 
i. 1, and Coloss. i. 1.—With bishops and 
assistants—ovv émioxdmog Kal dvaKdvorg. The 
inioxoro: are the mpeoPirepoc (Acts xx. 28), 
rosévec (Eph. iv. 11), the presbytery. At 
the head of the church stood, therefore, not 
one bishop, but several elders. Concerning 
Hew ouinover see Acts vi. 1,25 2) Pim. iis.) 3; 
9, Illi tum interna, hi externa curabunt proprie 
(1 Tim. iii. 2, 8), nec tamen hi non interna, neque 
illi non externa. Hee una ad Philippenses epistola 
ita inscribitur, ut cum emphatica paraphrast conjun- 
gatur mentio episcoporum et diaconorum (Banaut). 
Paul indicates that as the individual members 
are united to each other (doc), so the church 
with its officers forms a living, beautiful unity, 
as evinced also by the contribution sent to the 
Apostle and collected in the church by its officers. 
More remote, if at all involved, are the supposed 
references to the fact that it was a regularly 
constituted church (RuEINWALD), which is not 
to be presumed as true only of the one at Phi- 
lippi; to the recognition of officers in the 
church (WrusinceR); to the special zeal of the 
bishops and deacons (Marrurss); to Epaphrodi- 
tus, as one who belonged to the éxsoxdrouc (GRO- 
t1us, et al.), or to the fact that the collection came 
from the members of the church, without its 
having an official character (SCHENKEL). 

Ver. 2. Grace (be) unto you and peace, 
from God our Father and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ, Xdpic byiv wal eipfvy and Geod 
matpoc 7uav Kat Kupiov ’Iycov Xpiorov.—This ac- 
cords with Eph. i. 2, which compare. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


Comp. on Eph. i. 1, 2, and Col. i. 1, 2. 

1. Paul comprises under dovAog Xpiorov ’Inoow 
the relation of both Timothy and himself 
as servants. So great and glorious is their Mas- 
ter that before Him all distinctions in rank and 
importance vanish. These distinctions are au- 
thorized, and yet care is to be taken that they be 
not overstrained, or hierarchically established, 
or abused. It is one thing for the Apostle in 
his humility to associate himself with his as- 
sistant, and quite another for the latter to arro- 
gate to himself an equality with the former. 

2. The Apostle in the first place distinguishes 
between the church and its servants; but, se- 
condly, he does not separate the two, so. that the 
servants stand exalted above the church, but 
places them in the church, from which they are 
taken, and for which they are employed. 
Thirdly, he distinguishes also the different ser- 
vants of the church, and names some ériokoros 
and others dvaxovo., without stating any thing 
more definite in regard to them, except that the] 





former are employed especially in the training 
and instruction of the Church, the latter in the 
care of the poor and sick. But, fourthly, he 
unites these together as belonging to one body 
and subordinate to one head. Fifthly, he speaks 
of a single church as having not merely diaxovoz, 
but also érickoro, so that we do not discover 
here the beginning of the Episcopal system, but 
find rather a college of presbyters at the head of 
a single congregation. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Comp. on Eph. i. 1, 2; Col. i. 1, 2. 

Be not confused by the distinctions among 
men, nor in the presence of them, that thou mayest 
clearly recognize the common position of all be- 
fore the Lord. But do not, on account of this 
equality in His sight, despise the distinctions 
which He has appointed. Thou who art more 
highly honored, follow Paul; and thou who art 
less elevated follow Timothy. The pastor is not 
lord over the church which has a claim upon 
him and his office. The church may have 
stronger grounds of complaint against him than 
he against the church. 

STaRKE:—One must not seek for saints in hea-~ 
ven only, but find them already upon earth. He 
who does not become a saint here will not be one 
there. 

Rrecer :—Paul places himself here by the side 
of his young co-laborer, Timothy, that others 
also may feel a well grounded confidence in him. 
The kingdom of Christ is throughout a kingdom 
of love. No one there desires to be alone, or mis- 
uses his gifts and advantages for the injury or 
depreciation of another, but, on the contrary, 
every one desires to lift up the younger and 
weaker ones, and to draw them after him. The 
welfare of the church is the main work. Bishops 
and servants are appointed to care for its inte- 
rests and to maintain good order in it. 

SCHLEIERMACHER:—When we say ‘ peace,” 
we know that it is the deepest, grandest, expres- 
sion of our hearts for the soul’s true welfare. 

[Rospert Haun :—‘‘Peace,” ver. 2. This was 
the term in which the primitive Christians were 
accustomed to salute each other in the common 
meetings, and in the streets, and market places. 
This was sanctified by Jesus Christ. He said: 
‘¢My peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you, not as the world giveth give I unto 
you (by compliment, etc.): let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid.” They were 
accustomed to express all this by the term 
peace; and the best thing we can wish for our 
fellow-Christians and for ourselvesis, that ‘‘ peace 
may be multiplied.”—H. ] 

ScHENKEL :—The true importance of the office 
in its relation to the church: (1) as an office in 
the church; (2) as an office from the church: 
(8) as an office for the church. 
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SECTION II. 


Situation and Labors of the Apostle at Rome. 
Cuapter I. 3-26. 


(1) The Apostle’s gratitude and joy before God on account of the church (i. 8-11). 


After joyful thanksgiving for the fellowship of the church in the gospel (8-5), and the expres. 
sion of his confident hope that God will make it perfect (6-8), he offers a fervent prayer 
for them (9-11). 


3, 4 I thank my God upon every [all] remembrance of you, Always in every prayer 
of mine for you all making [the] request [prayer] with joy, For your fellowship in 
[unto] the gospel from the first! day until now; Being confident of this very thing that 
he which [who] hath begun [began] a good work in you will perform [complete] it un- 
til [up to] the day of Jesus Christ ;? Even as it is meet [ just] for me to think this of you 
all, because I have you in my heart; inasmuch as both in my bonds and in the defence 
and confirmation of the gospel ye all are partakers of my grace [of the grace with 
me]. For God is my record [witness]* how greatly I long after you all in the bow- 
els [heart] of Jesus Christ. And this I pray, that your love may abound yet more 
and more in knowledge and in [ omit] all judgment [discernment or experience]; That 
ye may approve things that are excellent [ or, prove things that differ]; that ye 
may be sincere [pure] and without offence till [unto] the day of Christ; Being 
filled with the fruits [fruit] of righteousness which are [is]* by [through] Jesus 
Christ,> unto the glory and praise of God. 


SJ = oo Or 


ooCO 


i 


1 Ver. 6. [A few of the oldest MSS. insert r#s before mpdrys. Some copyist may have thought it necessary, but the gram- 
mar does not require it. See the exegetical remarks.—H. | ; 

2 Ibid. [Instead of "Incod Xpuorod (T. R.) some copies invert the order as in ver. 1 (LAcHMANN, Evticorr, TISCHENDORF, 
ALrorD). The evidence seems not to be conclusive.—H.] 

3 Ver. 8. (Meyer, TiscHENDORF and others, reject éoriv in pov éoriv of the T. R. The omission, on the whole, is very 
doubtful. See Exricorr’s statement of the testimony.—H.] ; 

4 Ver. 11. Kaprav Stxarocvvys tév in % A B (which last, however, omits the article rév) and many others. The plural 


kapr@v—ror is not duly attested. 


(The A. V. therefore requires correction here.—H.] 


5 Ibid. [Whether the order here is Jesus Christ or Christ Jesus, with the present evidence, is uncertain.—H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 3. Ithank my God (eiyapiord 76 Be@ 
pov). Exactly like Rom. i.8; 1Cor.i.4; Phil. 4. 
Comp. Col. i.8.—Upon all [or the whole] re- 
membrance of you.—’Ei states the ground 
or basis (rdoy 7H wveiz) on which the thanks- 
giving rests. This remembrance of Paul extends 
through his life; he contemplates it as one, as 
a whole. Luraur well says: ‘As often as I think 
of you.” See WinEeR’s Gram. pp. 110, 3892.* 
Meyer, urging the force of zac with the article, 
explains: My remembrance of you is entirely 
and throughout connected with thanksgiving to 
God; and ScuenKet: So far as he remembers 
them. These explanations are wrong; for the 
thanksgiving and the supplication go together. 
Still less can ipuov be gen. subj., as if Paul were 
giving thanks for their remembrance of him 
(BrersouNnerpER). Further, pveia is not—men- 
tion (Winer, VAN HeNGEL), as in pvetav ror- 
eiofot (Rom. i. 9; Eph. i. 16; 1 Thess. i. 2; 
Phil. 4). Comp. pveiav yew (1 Thess. iii. 6; 2 
Tim. i. 3). 





* [The reference here and elsewhere is to the translation 
of the seventh edition of WINER’s Grammar of the Idiom of 
the New Testament, revised and edited by Prof. J. Hanry 
Taayer (Andover, 1869).—H.] 





Ver. 4. Always in every prayer of mine 
for you all (révrore év maon defoer pov bmép Tav- 
tov tuov). In Rom. i. 8 we have rdévtwv bua; 
in 1 Cor. 1. 4, rdvrore epi duev; and in Eph. i. 16, 
only éxi rév mpocevyov wov after ov mavoua. Here, 
after téoy TH wveig (ver. 8) we have the idea of to- 
tality repeated three times: mdvrore, ndon, avTwv. 
Latum erat cor Pauli (BEnGEL), by his joy in the 
church.—This clause is to be joined with the fol- 
lowing: Making the prayer with joy (wera 
yapac tiv dénow rotobwevoc). [The article before 
dénow recalls defoes as the prayer in each instance 
which he offers in their behalf.—H.] Idvrore in 
the preceding clause shows that his thankfulness 
goes hand in hand with his constant prayer, and 
évy wéon denoee that his prayer for the church, and 
indeed for all its members, never ceases; while 
here in wera yapac we have his frame of mind 
disclosed to us, and the prayer noted as a fact. 
It is peculiar to this place. THEOPHYLACT: 
TO weTa yapac peuvyobar onuEiov THC éxeivav apETIC. 
BENGEL: summa epistole: gaudeo, gaudete! Nam 
perpetua gaudi mentio (ver. 18 ff.; ii. 2, 19, 28; 
ili. 1; iv. 1, 4). Preces tmprimis gaudium animat. 
For dénote and mpocevy7 see on Eph. vi. 18. It is 
incorrect to join wévrore (WimsINGER), or trép 
ravroy tov (HGLEMANN), with edyapiord (ver. 3). 
It is wrong also to make the participial clause 
parenthetical (Hzmnricus). [Taking this verse 
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and the preceding one together, we have then 
three steps in the development of the thought: 
Virst, the apostle never remembers the Philip- 
pians but with thanksgiving; secondly, he remem- 
bers them in fact as often as he prays; and, 
thirdly, this remembrance of them was always a 
source of joy to himself, as well as a cause of 
thanksgiving to God.—H. } 

Ver. 5 brings forward the cause of his thanks. 
—For your fellowship unto the gospel. 
—’Exi with the dative (preceded by evyapio- 
reiv) quite often indicates the object of the thanks- 
giving (1 Cor. i.4). See Wrner’s Gram. p. 393. 
—T 7 Kovvovia dudv represents the fellowship of the 
Philippians as already existing, and not now as 
first to be prayed for, and the object of this fel- 
lowship is the gospel (et¢ 70 evayyéduov). Kowwvia 
is found wlthout the gen. obj. in Gal. ii. 9 and 
in 2 Cor. ix. 18,where we have also ei¢ avrotc, analo- 
gous to Ko.vwveic etc Adyov (iv. 15). The article is 
not repeated before el¢ evayyéuov, because it ap- 
pears as one conception, gospel-fellowship. The 
connection of this clause with the participle is in- 
correct (Catvin, ef al.), for we expect here a 
statement of the ground of his thanksgiving, and 
THv dénow has already been defined as ixép tudv. 
It is wrong also to take xovvwvia actively, as sup- 
port, contribution (Estrus, et al.), as in Num. xv. 
26 (Kowwviay tivd roveioGat), Heb. xiii. 16 (evmostac 
kai Kowwoviac), where the context demands that 
meaning; to refer it to their fellowship with Paul 
(Curysostom, VAN HencEt), for wer’ éuov (1 John 
i. 3) is wanting; to regard it as—7 ayawy budv 
in ver. 9 (Mryer); to refer it to the fellowship 
of the Philippians with other Christians (Wizs- 
INGER); or to render it: quod evangelit participes 
facti estis (GRotIvS, et al.)._From the first day 
until now, amd rpdryco juéspac aype Tov vir, 
marks with emphasis this well-tried fellowship 
of faith and love as existing from the first 
preaching of the gospel among them (Acts xvi. 
13) until the moment of Paul’s writing the letter. 
[The church at Philippi had existed now about 
ten years. Among the proofs of this spirit of 
fellowship and zeal for the gospel (though not 
limiting himself to them) Paul no doubt had 
more or less distinctly in view the supplies 
which the Philippians had sent to him; first, once 
and again at Thessalonica, soon after his first 
departure from them (iy. 16), and still more re- 
cently at Rome, by the hand of Epaphroditus 
(iv. 18). Nothing but the want of an opportunity 
on the part of the Philippians to transmit their 
gifts, had prevented his receiving still others 
during the intermediate period (iv. 10). There- 
corded instances of their liberality, therefore, 
might well be mentioned as characteristic of their 
later history as a church. The article before 
mparn¢ is unnecessary, the ordinal being suffi- 
ciently definite by itself. See Winur’s Gram. p. 
124.—H.]. Itis incorrect to connect from the 
first day, etc., with ebyapiorb (BENGEL), or with 
merowvoc (Mnyer). The aim is to characterize 
the fellowship, but not the thanksgiving or con- 
fidence of the apostle. 

Ver. 6. The apostle is confident (rerrofac) 
that God will still work for them and in 
them. This participle marks his confidence 
as antecedent to the ebyapioré. Hee fiducia 
Rervus est gratiarum actionis (BENGEL). Avro tovTo 





shows that his confidence rests upon God and 
nothing else (Eph. vi. 18, 22; Col. iv. 8).— 
That he who began a good work in you 
will complete [or finish] it, érc 6 évapgéd- 
pevoc év tyuiv épyov adyabov émiredécer. Without 
doubt God is meant (ii. 18), and év tui is in 
animis vestris (ii. 18), while the context requires 
us to think of all the members of the church 
as addressed (vers. 4, 7). Comp. Gal. iii. 3; 
2 Cor. viii. 6 (var. mpoevfpeatro. To explain 
it as meaning ‘‘among the Philippians” (Héuz- 
MANN) is against the context. Not only the 
context, but Paul’s doctrine forbids us to un- 
derstand ‘‘every good one” with 6 évapfdpevoc 
(WAKEFIELD). By épyov dyafév is meant not ‘the 
good work” (LurHER), but the xowevia iudr ic 
evayyédov (ver. 5), a work which is not finished at 
a single blow, but is carried forward through a 
gradual development from step to step, through 
many a fluctuation and danger from within and 
without, to be made complete in eternity. 
Bencei: Lnitium est pignus consummationis. Ne 
homo quidem temere aliquid incipit.—Up to the 
day of Jesus Christ, aypuc¢ 7juépac ’Incov Xpic- 
tov. The day of the Lord’s coming for judgment 
is meant (ver. 10; ii. 16; 2 Cor. i. 14). The 
nearness of the day is not indicated (Mryur), 
or the day of each one’s death intended* (Esrivus, 
et al.).— Even as itis just for me to think 
this of you all.—Kadéc gives the reason for 
the subjective confidence in the objective fact 
(Eph. i. 4). ’Eoriv dixatoy éuol totto dpoveiv de- 
scribes this confidence, which extends to each in- 
dividual (ixép ravrév tudor), asa duty and obliga- 
tion which he owes to his readers (vers. 4, 8; Eph. 
vi. 1; Col. iv. 1). To withhold it seems to him 
a wrong against them (BENGEL: justas invenio 
causas). — Because I have you in my 
heart—ord 70 éyew pe év Th Kapdia budc. The 
context demands we as the subject; with this 
agrees the sing. xapdig. See WinuR’s Gram., p. 
329. It is contrary to the order of the words, as 
well as to the context, to take dud¢ as subject (Am 
Enpg, Fuart, et al.). He has them in his heart, 
because he is separated from them. This cer- 
tainly shows his deep, abiding affection for them. 
But this again would be only a subjective mat- 
ter, like his confidence. Hence what follows is 
to be closely joined with it: He has them in his 
heart, and loves them as sharers of the grace of 
God.—Inasmuch as both in my bonds and 
in the defence and confirmation of the 
gospel, ye all are partakers of my grace— 
lit., grace with me; év Te Toic Oeopoic jlov Kal év 





* [ALFORD (zn loc.) supposes Paul to assume here “the near- 
ness of the coming of the Lord.” But that view is apparently 
inconsistent with 2 Thess. ii. 2; for the Apostle there declares 
this opinion (which some had falsely imputed to him) to be 
unfounded and without sanction in any thing that he had 
said or written. If at that early period (2 Thess. being the 
second of all his extant Epistles) Paul did not entertain that 
definite expectation, much less should we ascribe it to him 
after the lapse of so many years, during which this visible 
coming of Christ had been delayed. The reason why Paul 
refers here to a more distant event, instead of saying that God 
would strengthen the Philippians and enable them to perse- 
vere to life’s end, may be that the day of one’s death coin- 
cides so essentially in its moral consequences with the Lord’s 
final advent, and hence was habitually near (as it should be 
to us all) to the feelings and consciousness of the first Chris- 
tians. On this topic see remarks of the writer in his 
Commentary on the Acts, pp. 80-82 (revised ed.). See alse 
Exzicorr’s notes on Phil. i.6, in opposition to ALFORD’s view. 
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Th arohoyig kat PBeBardoee Tov evayyeAiov ovy- 
KoLvavovs Mov THO YaplTo¢ mavTa¢g tude dvrac. 
The nerve of the argument lies in ovykowvwvotc¢ 
pov Tic yapitoc mavtac vuae bvTac; TavTac bpuac 
corresponds to irép ravtwv iudv, and they are all 
characterized as fellow-partakers (ovykocvwvol) 
with the Apostle in the grace of God. ‘The pro- 
noun jov depends in sense upon otv, Ho YapLTog 
upon Koivwvot¢: they share with Paul in the same 
_ grace, which hehas received. [For the depend- 
_ence of the two genitives on ovyxocvwvobg (comp. 
also ii. 25, 30), see WiNER’s Gram., p. 191—H. | 
The context (vers. 6,7), defines it as the grace of 
God mediated through the gospel, 7. ¢., sal- 
vation and blessedness in eternity. It is thus 
not suffering for the gospel (v. 29, 80), as 
Meyer thinks, or merely gratiosa evangelit do- 
natio, (HéuEmManN), or the apostolic office up- 
held and made more efficient by the liberality 
of the Philippians (Storr, Am Enns), grati- 
tude—i. e., to them (Rinurer), or gaudii (Vulg.), 
[which seems to rest on the assumed reading, 
xapic.—H.]. The importance of this co-part- 
nership is the greater on account of Paul’s situa- 
tion at the time. Hence hecharacterizes the situa- 
_tion under two aspects before he speaks of their 
personal relation to each other: év re Tot¢ deopoic ov 
and éy TH amodoyia Kat BeBadoet rod svayyediov. 
The first expression refers to his imprisonment, 
and the second to his work as a prisoner, embra- 
cing his labors both in opposition to adversaries, 
and for the confirmation of Christians (Acts xxviii. 
23). Itis not therefore merely his judicial de- 
fence that is meant (Van HenGeEx), or his general 
Christian activity alone (WimsinaER), but both 
together. It is incorrect also to regard the last 
two substantives as év dca dvoiv (HEINRICHS), or to 
_ separate rod evayyeAiov from arodoyig, and to re- 
fer this last only to his person (Esrius), since 
neither év, nor the article before BeBadoez, is re- 
peated. The explanation which makes the two 
entirely synonymous (RHEINWALD) has as little in 
its favor as that which makes the one a defence 
by word, the other a confirmation by act (Eras- 
mus). The most natural connection is with tyuac 
ovykoiveovorc-dvrac and not with éyew év rH Kapdia 
(Curysostom, also Muyzr). [We prefer with 
Curysostom, Neanper, De Wetrn, Mrynr, AL- 
FORD, and others, to connect the words in ques- 
tion with what precedes, and not so closely with 
what follows. Nothing surely could be more per- 
tinent here as a proof of Paul’s affection for the 
Philippians (éyecv—7uac), than to say, that not alk 
his trials and anxieties asa prisoner at Rome, 
and not all his arduous labors in the church and 
for the conversion of sinners, could divert his 
thoughts from them or interrupt or weaken at all 
his attachment to them. This view of the con- 
nection, too, better explains the solemn appeal in 
pdptuc—é Bedc, which (note the ydp, ver. 8) seems 
too impressive to be referred merely to dud 76 éyeuv 
—Hic.—H.]| To infer from vers. 29, 30, that the 
bonds and the defence and confirmation of the 
gospel were common to Paul and the Philippians, 
(ScuenkeL) is not permitted either by deopoic 
gov, or by TAVTEC. 

Ver. 8. For God is my witness, pdprvc 
yap mov 6 Sedc. Comp. Rom. i. 9, He would 
confirm here his declaration that he has them 
in his heart. 








Philippians was both a proof and a consequence 
of his earnest affection for them.—H.|—How I 
long after you all.—'Qc shows the degree, the 
prep. in éxirod6, the direction of the roveiy, ii. 
26; 1 Thes, iii. 6; 2 Tim. i. 4. The object of 
émiro¥@ is mdvtac tude, none being excepted. 
Observe the energetic repetition of the mdvrac. 
—In the heart of Jesus Christ, év orddyy- 
vorc Xpiorov ’Iyoov, characterizes the émuroVeiv of 
Paul. 2rAdyyva, DMN, viscera, is the physical 


designation of the inmost seat of the affections, of 
the emotional life in the soul (Col. iii, 12: ot«rep- 
Hav; Luke i. 78: éAiovc); hence év local, Bzn- 
GEL explains it well: In Paulo non Paulus vivit, 
sed Jesus Christus; quare Paulus non in Pauli, 
sed Jesu Christi movetur visceribus. Nexus hic est: 
ego vos tamguam consortes gratiz in corde meo habeo 
(2 Cor. vii. 8) atqgue desidero, neque id affectu natu- 
ral, sed pietate Jesu Christi, inde persentisco eodem 
erga vos affectu esse ipsum potius dominum, qui rem a 
principiis ad swos exitus est deducturus.* See éuot 
yap 76 Cav Xporéc, in ver. 21, and comp. CH év 
éuot Xptoréc (Gal. ii. 20). Wrver’s Gram. p. 189. 
It is incorrect to regard éy as the rule or norm, 
(Rinirer), for it is not—xard; or to explain the 
genitive as, in animo penitus affecto, ut animus fuit 
Christi. (VAN Hunan). It is incorrect to join 
the word with tac, and to supply évrac (Store). 
We are to reject every such weakened explana- 
tion as amore vere Christiano (GRotius), or digna 
Jesu Christi affectione (CASTALIO). 

Ver. 9. And this I pray.—To the prayer of 
thanksgiving in vers. 8, 8, «ai adds further, the 
fact that he prays, and what he prays for, in be- 
half of the church (roiro pooebyouat). The sub- 
ject or contents of this prayer are first stated 
with emphasis, and therefore placed in connec- 
tion with the subject and ground of his thanks; 
hence not rpocebyouat Touro. Itis not true that 
«ai connects what follows with ver. 8, and joins 
still another act, 7. ¢., mpoocebyouat, with paproc 
pov 6 Bede, wc éruxoSO, (RintieT),—That your 
love may abound yet more and more.— Ive 
points out the direction, purpose, of the prayer, 
and so the contents, purport of it. Comp. Eph. 
i. 17; Col. i. 9. ‘H aydrq budv ére pad2dov Kar 
paAhov teptooeby, pre-supposes this love to be 
already existing, and that in no small degree, 
like wa wAnpwoS#re. Col. i. 9. Bunaun: Jg- 
nis in apostolo nunguam dicit, sufficit. Love of the 
church is meant, which, as shown by the cause 
of his joyful thanksgiving (é7? TH Kowwwvia buoy 
ele TO evayyéAiov, ver. 5), and by the ground of his 
confidence and longing (ovyKocvavobe pov Tic xa- 
pitoc, ver. 7), is more exactly defined to be Chris- 
tian love. Itis therefore neither merely love to- 
wards one another (MxzyER), nor works of love 
for the cause of the gospel (SCHENKEL), nor love 
to the Apostle (CurysosTom, e¢ a/.), nor toGod and 
Christ (Catov), although all these are involved. 
The accumulative, ér¢ waAAov Kal waAAov, marks 
the earnestness of the supplication. Comp. 
TOAAG@ paAdov Kpeicoov, ver. 28. Tepioceby in- 
dicates an increase of this love of the church 





* [‘Did I speak of having you in my heart? I should ra- 
ther have said that in the heart of Christ Jesus I long for 
you.’ A powerful metaphor ‘describing perfect union. The 
believer has no yearnings apart from his Lord; his pulse 
beats with the pulse of Christ; his heart throbs with the 


[His earnest desire to see the) heart of Christ (LiguTroor).—H.] 
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above the ordinary measure of its possession. 
(Comp. 1 Thes. iv. 1, 10, meprooebecv paAAov).— 
How that shall take place is shown by what fol- 
lows: In knowledge and in every percep- 
tion, or discernment, év émyvdoer kal waon 
aloSfoet. The first (see Eph. i. 17) is amore per- 
fect knowledge of the truth in contrast with a 
knowledge which is defective, uncertain, con- 
fused; and therefore an intellectual act and in- 
tensive. The other (alodyor, here only in the 
N. T.) is the perception by the mind or senses of 
what takes place or exists around us; here in its 
ethical sense as opposed to a weak judgment, to 
inexperience, inconsiderate conduct, and, having 
to do with the entire range of man’s acts and re- 
lations, is therefore extensive, on which account 
also rdon (—every form of) is added. [This fa- 
culty (aioSnouc), as WorDSwoRTH remarks, _is 
that delicate tact and instinet which almost in- 
tuitively perceives what is right, and almost un- 
consciously shrinks from what is wrong.—H. ] 
Both of these, the theoretical knowledge and the 
ethical tact, belong and go together. The prep. 
év marks each as the sphere, or element, in which 
the increase of love is to take place. The progress 
is also a natural one, from knowledge to know- 
ledge, from experience to experience, each pro- 
moting the other. Comp. Col. ii. 7. It is incor- 
rect to deny here an increase of love, as if that 
were already complete (MnyeEr), or to find that 
the Philippians were not wanting in love, but in 
knowledge, their zeal being still ov kar’ ériyvoow 
(Rom. x. 2), 7. ¢., blind, undiscriminating, liable 
to error (SCHENKEL). 

Ver. 10. That ye may prove things that 
differ.—Eic rd donate denotes the immediate 
end of the mepicoeby. It is in practice, the con- 
duct of life that we are to prove ta diadéporra. 
As the senses are to be exercised, mpd¢ dcaxpiow 
kKadovd Te Kal kaxov (Heb. v. 14), so here love should 
increase in knowledge and experience, that we 
may prove the things in regard to which we are 
to decide or act. Aoxiudlexv means to test, 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious 
(xpvctov, 1 Pet. i. 7), to distinguish between 
things which are different (td¢ kapdiac judy, 
1 Thess. ii. 4; mdvra dé doxidlere, TO Kahov 
karévete, Vv. 21), or between men who differ (1 
Tim. iii. 10). The things which experience pre- 
sents to us are different in degree as wellas kind. 
Non modo pre multis bona, sed in bonis optima. 
Brngen). The rendering wt probetis potiora 
Wale. et al.) is incorrect.—The purpose of this 
increase of love is: That ye may be pure 
and without offence unto, or against 
the day of Christ. “Iva points out the di- 
rection of the prayer for the increase of their 
love. A firm decision for the good follows a cor- 
rect judgment respecting what is good and eyil. 
The knowledge and experience brought into ac- 
tivity lead toa certain condition and conduct (7re): 
[etAKpevetc Kat anpdoxorot). The first (Grimm, Clavis 
8. v: ab. elyn 8. En, splendor solis, et Kpivo, qui ad 
solis lucem explicatus et examinatus purus depre- 
henditur,* ex aliorwm conjectura ab elhoc, elAewv, vo- 





* [The above is the generally received etymology. But 
some derive ciduxpwets from eiAn—iAy, ‘band,’ ‘troop,’ and 
kpive, ‘to separate,’ and hence gregatim, ‘distinct,’ ‘unmixed.’ 
Husycu1us defines: eiAukpuvés: Td Kadapov Kai duuyes érépov. 
LIGHTEOOT adopts this derivation. Exircorp prefers the second 
of the views mentioned in the text (ee in loc.).—H.] 
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lubile agitatione secretus et purgatus) elsewhere only 
in 2 Pet. iii. 1, is positive, internal; the second, 
negative, outward, as referring to persons and_ 
relations; hence active, as in 1 Cor. x. 32, while 
in Acts xxiv. 16, it is passive. We are to look here 
not to the church or the world, not to the present 
or the past, but to God who éncreAécer dypec juspac 
Xpictov ’Inoov (v. 6); hence ei¢ quépav Xpcorov, 
against, for the day of Christ [not until, A.V.] 
in which this character will be made manifest. 
They should prepare for this as their great aim (see 
ii. 16: Eph. iv. 80).—Being filled, re7A7po- 
pévot. The passive refers to what has been expe- 
rienced or attained, and the perfect to the conti- 
nued effects of this experience, and thus the par- 
ticiple characterizes the 7re eiAckpiveic kal ampdo- 
korot.—The fruit of righteousness which is 
by or through Jesus Christ (xaprov duxacoobyne 
Tov dla ’Inoot Xpiotov). The aec., as in Col. i. 9, 
points out that with which they are filled. The 
sing. xaprév marks the harmonious unity, as Gal. 
v. 22. Comp. v.19; Rom. vi. 22; James iii. 18. 
The gen. dccasoobvy¢ indicates the cause, source. 
The omission of the article makes it a single con- 
ception: righteousness-fruit, more strongly de- 
scriptive of the character of the fruit: this fruit 
is itself righteousness in its very nature. Hence 
we must not think here of justification (Héuz- 
MANN). But this fruit of righteousness is not 
produced by the unaided strength of the Chris- 
tian without the mediation of Jesus. See Eph. 
iv. 7, 8; Gal. ii. 20, iii. 22. This truth hum- 
bles us because it rebukes self-exaltation, but 
makes us rejoice also because it shows how glo- 
rious this fruit is—Unto the glory and praise 
of God (cic ddfav kat érawvov Geod) is an addition 
to merAnpwuévor. Comp. Eph. i. vi., 12, 14. Such 
fulness is of itself the glory of God, because it 
shows His excellence, and leads to His praise, be- 
cause men declare it in every way. [<‘Herein is 
my Father glorified,” says Christ, ‘that ye bear 
much fruit; so shall ye be my disciples” (John 
xv.).—H. | 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The salvation of individuals is the chief to- 
pic of this section, viewed however not theoreti- 
cally, but practically, in its relation to a living 
body of Christians. It is a work, a good work, 
({pyov ayaddv), wrought in the individual (v. 6: 
év tpiv), in whose inmost personality it is accom- 
plished. Hence in its first province it is a hu- 
man work. 

2. In its nature salvation is righteousness, the 
fruit of which appears in the life (ver. 11: xaprov 
Sikatoovvyc), and love (ver. 9: 7 dyamn ouOv), which 
is self-sacrificing. Hence it is opposed to self- 
seeking and self-will, and is fellowship with God, 
Christ, and the brethren. It is, then, in its next 
effect, a social work. 

8. The source of salvation is to be sought in 
God alone (ver. 6: 6 évapfduevoc) without any me- 
rit or worthiness on the part of the subject who 
needs salvation, and is capable of receiving it, sa 
that he is only the object, the recipient, of the 
blessing (cvyKowvwvode tie xdpito¢, ver. 7). Hence 
in its beginning it is a divine work, which ex- 
cludes as well the atreZobo.v of the Greek Fa- 
thers, especially Clemens and Origen, as it does 
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Pelagianism, denying the transmission of sin 
(which Socinianism warmed again into life), and 
Semi-pelagianism (which Arminianism revived), 
weakening the conviction of this sinfulness in 
conformity with its idea of universal grace. 

4. Nor in its entire progress is this less a work 
of God who does not draw back where He has 
put His hand, who, in the realm of creation and 
of redemption, in all His works in nature, and in 
the lives and hearts of men, is ever present, not 
only as a witness (udpruc wov 6 bedc, v. 8) but 
to complete also (émireAéoer, ver. 6),-what He has 
begun. 

5. The work of salvation is mediated, objec- 
tively, through the person of Jesus Christ (ver. 
11), the preaching of the gospel (ver. 5), and 
supplication. With regard to the how nothing 
more definite is here said, because it does not 
come into question. 

6. The subjective mediation is indicated under 
different aspects, (a) Christ, He who is preached 
coming near to us in the preaching, and received 
in us by His word, becomes our life, His heart 
our heart, His pity our pity,.so that we love with 
Him, with His heart, with His love (ver. 8: év 
srAdyxvorg Xptorov ’Iyoov) ; (6) He who does not 
resist Him, receives His strength and gifts, so 
that by means of these he works in turn; won for 
Him, drawn to Him, united with those who are 
like-minded, he lives, and acts, and walks in love 
(ver. 9: 7 ayary buoy Ver. 5: éxi TH Kowavia buoy 
ei¢ TO evayyédtov) ; (¢) Personal activity is not ex- 
cluded, but called forth (vers. 9-11), self-exaltation 
is destroyed, and Synergism has no place here. 

7. Love, combined with an active faith, is the 
central force which penetrates the inmost person- 
ality, directs the life, and goes forward step by 
step towards its perfection. This progress shows 
itselfina two-fold way: a) Internally, the Christian 
becomes intellectually more intimate with God 
and with His thoughts (ériyvworc). Love thus be- 
comes clearer, deeper, stronger. It increases in 
knowledge, grows in that and with that. As an 
ethical effect, also, the love perceives, experiences, 
feels (mdoa aiotnoc), the power of the king- 
dom of God with its manifold ordinances, and 
richly endowed membership. It thus becomes 
stronger, fuller, riper. It increases in experi- 
ence, grows in that and with that. Thus Chris- 
tians come toasurer judgment respecting the 
things which are about them, and concern them 
(ele 76 doxiudlew Ta dcagépovta) within and with- 
out, good and bad. The result is purity (eAc- 
Kplveic). 
without calculation, with nice moral tact, with 
tender conscientiousness, giving no offence, (a7- 
pécxorot). The eye ever directed to the end 
(eic juépav Xpiorov) animates this love thus pro- 
gressive to the final day (a@ypic 7uépacg Xpcorod). 
Pantheistic necessity, all physical compulsion 
in the Christian’s progress, are excluded. Our 
moral responsibility remains entire. 

8. Love in two respects is an object of the 
Apostle’s joy. It actuates all, one as well as an- 
other (ver. 7 a, and 7 }, 8), and redounds to the 
honor of God (ver. 11). First, though there is a 
difference in the strength, purity, breadth, and 
capacity of this love, from Lydia (Acts xvi. 14, 
15) and the jailer (7b. 80-84) down to the weak- 
est member, the fellowship between them is not 

2 


b) Externally, love acts spontaneously, 





disturbed. Every one looks upon the other with 
humility, and without envy, and cleaves to him. 
Secondly, the majesty of love becomes manifest, 
while gratitude for God’s gifts is shown in word 
and work. 

9. It is instructive to observe how the Apostle 
demeans himself here. He is thankful for what is 
given or done to him; God’s act is final; his own 
doing is as nothing. He rejoices in spite of his 
imprisonment, since the internal welfare and the 
salvation of the church are of more importance 
to him than his own outward suffering. He is 
full of confidence, for, amid all the dangers to 
which the members of the church are exposed, 
from flesh and blood, as well as from the world 
about them, he has cast his cares upon Him who 
is greater than he that is in the world, and 
greater than his own heart. (Comp. 1 John iii. 
20; iv. 4). He prays for them heartily, as well 
as confidently. Without pride of office, without 
selfishness, without carnal calculation, without 
meagre consolation, or satisfaction in comparing 
them with other churches, as in Galatia and. 
Corinth, he looks with grand humility, with noble 
joy, with childlike confidence, and paternal care, 
upon the condition of this particular church. 

10. [Neanprer:—Paul here (vers. 9-11) gives 
to love the first place, and ascribes to its quick- 
ening presence the knowledge and capacity re- 
quired for distinguishing the good and the bad, 
the true and the false; as he himself expresses. 
it, ‘“‘that your love may more and more abound 
in all knowledge ;”’ meaning, that therein its effeet 
is seen—that increase of knowledge is the fruit 
of more abundant love. But as here the theoreti- 
cal proceeds from the practical, the new direc- 
tion of the judgment from the new direction of 
the will, of the moral disposition; so is the theo- 
retical in like manner to react upon the practical, 
the enlightened judgment upon the conduct. 
Hence Paul adds, as the object to be thus at- 
tained, that they should continue “pure and ir- 
reproachable” in their Christian walk, until all 
shall appear before the Lord; ‘being filled with 
the fruit of righteousness, which is by Jesus 
Christ, to the glory and praise of God.” —H. | 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The minister, in view of the past, should have 
reason to give thanks for the success of the divine 
word, and in view of the present should rejoice in 
the growth of love, and in view of the future be 
consoled as to more immediate danger, and hope 
for a glorious end. The church should find in 
him a helper of their joy; ever active, yet with- 
out official conceit, a friend, full of sympathy, 
without selfishness, a hero who lifts praying 
hands over them, a father who cares earnestly 
for their future inheritance, vers. 3-11. 

STaRKE :—God has indeed deserved our thanks. 
He never ceases to do us good. So also our 
thanks should have no end. Ps. c. 5.—He will 
be able to pray to God with joy who regards his 
prayer not merely as a duty, but also as a gospel 
right, in virtue of which he may come to the throne 
of grace, and be looked upon graciously.—To 
begin is well and necessary, but to complete still 
better, and more necessary.—The more thou art 





pressed the more cry out. Remain firm, and be 
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not deterred. Through scorn we come to the 
crown,—The longer in the Christian life the hap- 
pier, the better, is the true testimony. He who 
does not increase, decreases; at least, standing 
still is not the right way.—Since the chief 
powers of the soul are understanding and will, 
the growth must show itself in them both: the 
one can no more be separated from the other 
than understanding from the will. 

Hxzvpner:—If men do not recognise God as 
their God, they have no religion at all. It is not 
a liying piety unless they have found God in their 
inner and outer life.—True love and friendship is 
ever a religious, mutual remembrance. Remem- 
brance of God is a holy admonition that we live 
for, with, and in one another. Thus we see how 
Christianity enlarges the heart. Christian love 
embraces many; yea, all. (Vers. 4-7.)—Every 
shepherd must pray daily for his church. Paul 
had much to do, but he always had time for 
prayer.—True, inward fellowship of hearts, is 
a cause for thanksgiving. It is a source of true 
happiness which nothing can surpass.. In our 
days a repugnance to the closer religious asso- 
‘ciations often shows itself; for in them religion 
comes nearer to men, and touches the heart. In 
like manner too great an equality of many with 
veach other is offensive to some. Among minis- 
‘ters a dread of work is often the cause of this 
‘aversion.—There are special days of salvation 
and grace in our life. These memorable days 
sare not merely birth-days, but rather those in 
which we have been awakened to aspiritual life.— 
We have still churchly assemblies, but those really 
‘Christian are rare.—For progress in what is good 
sone needs grace as much as at the beginning: 
it is this which accomplishes all. God’s Spirit 
‘leaves nothing halfdone. He completes His work 
if man only lets Him rule. It is disgraceful to 
us, after God has begun the building, to allow it 
to stop, or to tear it down. God does not destroy 
His work, we destroy it.—If thou art anxious 
about thy progress, cling only to God.—Chris- 
tian love should not make blind, but clear-sight- 
ed. Love lifts up the spirit. The truth is always 
better discerned through love, and the medium of 
a practical Christianity. When borne up by 
others, one sees further, more clearly, (ver. 9.)— 
Love has a keen, critical character. he Chris- 
tian has a delicate sensibility, by means of which 
he finds the right. A Christian’s growth is 
growth in the spirit of examination, and the more 
the Christian discriminates, the freer doés he bé- 
come from all blemishes. It is only the pure, clean 
heart, which makes us blameless before Christ, 
(ver. 10.)—Paul gives here a definition of good 
‘works: they correspond to the law, spring 
from the Spirit of Christ, and redound to the 
honor of God: this last is their highest object, 
(ver. 11.) But measured by this rule, many good 
works so-called lose their value. . The Christian 
‘should have also not merely single, isolated, good 
works, but a fullness of them (ver. 12.)—As the 
Epistle for the 22d Sunday after Trinity: The 
intimate connection of the Apostle with his 
church, 

1) Ground: faith and love. 2) Effects: growth, 
new zeal.—Christian friendship: 1) Its nature; 
2) Blessing; 8) Conditions. 

PassavanT:—Without His grace over us, and 





His Spirit within us, all in us is vain and im. 
pure. 

SCHLEIERMACHER :—The beginning, though very 
often the most difficult, is also in many cases the 
easiest, and not until afterwards do the difficul- 
ties which must be overcome, appear. The for- 
mer exertions then seem, as it were, mere play in 
comparison with the persistent zeal, which must 
be shown, if the work is to be brought to an end. 
—If a man is impelled by the power of genuine 
love, he is not content with mere experience of 
life, or with a knowledge of the divine word, by 
itself, but he seeks to bind both together, so that 
the one shall ever accompany, support, and pro- 
mote the other. 

KruMMACHER :—Love for all the saints urges, 
1) to thorough self-examination; 2) to joyful 
emulation; 3) to hearty and humble praise of the 
free grace of God.—The fellowship of the saints: 
1) The duty of thankfulness towards God; 2) Com- 
munications from the history of His kingdom; 8) 
Well-meant counsel: pray and watch. 

ASHFELD :—At the end of the church year we 
observe a thanksgiving festival for the spiritual 
blessings of the year. 1) We give thanks for the 
gifts bestowed; 2) We trust God, that He will 
continue them tous; 38) We pray that we may 
constantly adorn our faith with richer fruits of 
righteousness. 

Léuu:—1) The Apostle’s joyful thanksgiving 
for the fellowship of the Philippians in the Gos- 
pel; 2) His joyful confidence that the good work 
which has been begun, will be completed until 
the day of Christ; 8) His great longing for the 
Philippians, and for their perfection. 

RavrEenserc :—The signs of genuine thankful- 
ness for the precious gift of the gospel: 1) Hearts 
which beat for it; 2) Lips which testify for it; 
3) Hands which work for it. 

OxrTTinGeR :—The greatest joy of the faithfulis 
fellowship in the gospel: 1) Of the perfect joy 
in pure fellowship; 2) of the incomplete joy in 
mixed fellowship. 

MurnxeL:—The good work: 1) Begun through 
the gospel; 2) Proved in sorrow; 8) Completed 
in the love that gives no offence. 

The priestly heart of the Apostle Paul: 1) A 
mirror for repentance; 2) A copy for faith; 8) 
A pattern for sanctification. 

Proute:—True Christian friendship: 1) The 
source whence it flows; 2) The signs by which it 
verifies itself; 8) The blessing which rests upon 
it.—Most holy thought: God is my witness! 1) 
A thought of delight; 2) or of fear.—The way to 
a right understanding of Christian truth is 
through the heart: 1) It inclines the understand- 
ing aright; 2) takes away the bandage which 
keeps it from discerning divine things in their 
true form; 8) adds an inward experience to the 
testimony of the convictions of the understanding. 

[NzeanpER:—It is customary with Paul to 
commence his letters with a recognition of what- 
ever is praiseworthy in the church to which he 
is writing. In this appears his wisdom as a spi- 
ritual guide. The confidence of men is far more 
easily won, and a hearing secured for whatever 


.one has to say in the way of admonition and re- 


buke, if it appears that he nowise overlooks or 
undervalues what is good in them, that he does 
not willingly find fault, but is ready to acknow- 
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is through the latter that we can best reach and 
remedy the former. It is in the clear perception 
of this relation, and in the skilful use of it for 
the correction of error, that Paul manifests his 
wisdom (see vers. 5-7).—H. ] 


ledge every real excellence with cordial approba- 
tion, Good and bad, moreover, stand frequently 
in close connection with each other. The good 
lies at the foundation; but the evil mingles its 
disturbing influence with the good, and hence it 


(2) The gospel, in spite of insincere or false brethren and threatening danger of death, makes progress 
during the Apostle’s captivity at Rome (i. 12-26). 


After referring to the happy effects of his ministry in bonds (12-14) among sincere and insincere 
witnesses for Christ (15-17) he expresses his views respecting this varied experience (18-20) 
and calmly revolves the question whether life or death may be better for him (21-26). 


12 But I would that ye should understand [know], brethren, that the things which 


happened unto me [my affairs] have fallen out rather to the furtherance of the 
13 gospel; so that my bonds in Christ are [have become] manifest in all the palace’ 
14 [Preetorium, or Preetorian camp] and in all other places [to all the rest]; and many 
[the greater part] of the brethren [in the Lord], waxing confident [in the Lord] 
by my bonds, are much more bold to speak the word without fear. Some indeed 
preach Christ even of envy and strife; and [but] some also of good will. The one? 
of love, knowing that I am set for the defence of the gospel; but the other [others]? 
preack Christ of contention [contentiousness or party spirit] not sincerely, sup- 
posing [thinking] to add* [raise up] affliction to my bonds. What then? notwith- 
standing® every way, whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is preached; and 
I therein do rejoice, yea, and will [shall] rejoice. For I know, that this shall 
[will] turn to my salvation through your prayer, and the supply of the Spirit 
of Jesus Christ, according to my earnest expectation, and (my) hope, that in nothing . 
Ishall be ashamed, but (that) with all boldness, as always, (so) now also, Christ shall 
be magnified in my body, whether (it be) by life, or by death. For to me to live is 
Christ, and to die (ts) gain. But if I live in the flesh, this is the fruit of my labor; 
yet what I shall choose I wot [know] not. For® Iam ina strait betwixt two, having 
a [the] desire to depart, and to be with Christ; which is far better. Nevertheless, to 
abide in the flesh is more needful for you. And having this confidence, I know that I 
shall abide and continue with you all for your furtherance and joy of faith; that 
your rejoicing may be more abundant in Jesus Christ, for [in] me by my coming 
to you again. 


15 
16 
17 


18 
19 


1 Ver. 13.—[Our English version assumes that év 6Aw TS mpartwpi@ refers to the palace of the emperor at Rome. But 
there is no adequate proof that this Greek term ever designated the imperial palace in that city. The majority of the best 
interpreters discard that view. See notes below—H.] : 

2 Vers. 16,17 are so arranged in § A B, et al. A few copies have them inverted, as in Lurumr’s version, evidently to 
conform with ver. 15. [The A. V. transposes the verses in accordance with the received Greek text. The object of the 
transposition was to introduce the subjects of the verbs in verses 16 and 17 in the order in which they occur in verse 15; 
whereas in the text the subject last mentioned is taken up first.—H.] 

8 Ver. 17.—[‘ Other” occurs here in the A. V. (as in Josh. viii. 22; 2 Chron. xxxii. 22; Job xxiv. 24) in the plural by an 
old usage for “others.” The form has been silently changed in some later editions.—H. ] 

4 Thid.— Eyetpevy is found in x A B, et al.; émupépery is a gloss, with very slight support. 

5 Ver. 18.—DAjv, DE KL, mAqv ore &, ote B. hese last have arisen from the first. [Ligurroor regards wAnv ore 
as more probably correct. Some texts have Aj alone, others drt alone; both which readings appear like attempts to smooth 
the construction.—H. } Y 

6 Vor. 23.—Aé is found in § and the majority of MSS.; yép has but slight support. [It is found in some of the best MSS., 
and “yet areading, which comes to the relief of a disjointed syntax, must be regarded with suspicion” (Licurroor). Mayer 


regards dé as the true reading.—H. ] 


Philippi to that of the Apostle at Rome. ‘Yuac 
BobAowat, together with the friendly address ddeA- 
got, shows that this desire springs from Paul’s 
heart. Comp. 1 Cor. xi. 8; 2 Tim. iii. 1.—That 
my affairs (67s 7d nal éué, as in Eph. vi. 21; 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 12. But I would that ye should 
know, brethren.—The position of ysvdoxew 


renders it emphatic: contrartis rumoribus preeoc- 
supari potuissent ecclesie (BeNaEL). Aé marks the 
transition from the condition of the church at 





Col. iv. 7,) have fallen out rather to the 
furtherance of the gospel. The compara- 
tive uaAAov refers to the anxiety of the Apostle 
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and the Philippians. (W1nER’s Gram., p. 243). 
[The result was favorable rather (uaAdov) than 
adverse, as Paul and the Philippians had feared. 
—H]. The perf. (éAjAvdev) indicates an effect 
which still continues. Comp. ver. 26. Honr- 
MANN’s explanation guam antea contigerat, 18 
wrong, for there is no comparison here of past 
and present. y : 

Ver. 13. Sothat my bonds in Christ have 
become manifest. —‘’Qore explains how it 
was that his imprisonment at Rome had contri- 
buted tothe progress of the gospel (si¢ mpokom7y 
Tou evayyehtov éAjAvbev). Tove Osopobg pov pave- 
pode év Xpior@ yeveodar mentions the first result 
of his imprisonment in regard to hearers who 
were not Christians. As in 1 Cor. iii, 18; xi. 
19; xiv. 25, gavepove yevéodar means to become 
manifest. It is incorrect to explain gavepdc as 
illustris, conspicuus (Canyvin). It is the op- 
posite of kpumrdc, amoxpvgoc. The order of the 
words demands the connection of év Xpior@ with 
davepovc. Paulus cum altis captivis traditus par 
eis visus est; deinde innotuit, aliam esse Pauli cau- 
sam et sic invaluit evangelium. (BuNnGEL). The 
nature of the information thus diffused, is shown 
by év Xpior@. Paul’s bonds are those of a Chris- 
tian. He is décpcog tov Xpiotov, év Kupiy (Eph. 
iii. 1; iv. 1; Philem. 9; 2Tim.i. 8). His bonds 
had indeed been manifest before this time, but 
had not been manifest év Xpicr@. The emphasis 
lics on the fact that in this relation they had be- 
come manifest or known, and on that account 
gavepotc precedes.—In all the Preetorium or 
Preetorian camp, (év 6Aw 76 mpaitwpiw) de- 
signates the place where this knowledge had 
spread. On the subject, see Acts xxviii. 16-31.* 
The castrum pretorianorum (Sunton. Zib. 37, Lac. 
Ann. 42) is meant, (which was built by Sejanus 
in the reign of Tiberius, near the porta Viminalis), 
not the aula Cesaris (Brneun) ; for tpatdpuov is 
not the same as Kaicapog oikia (iv. 22), as many 
hold. ‘‘Repressaque in presens exitiabilis superstitio 
rursus erumpebat, non modo per Judeam, originem 
ejus mali, sed per urbem etiam.” (Tacirus Ann. 
15, 40). [Prof. Licurroor at present under- 
stands mpaitwpiw in the sense of “‘pretorians,” and 
not “‘prxtorian camp,” asformerly. (See his Com- 
mentary im loc.). But with that direct personal 
sense we might have expected the dative with- 
out év, as in the other clause (comp. Acts iv. 16; 
vii. 13; 1 Tim. v. 15); whereas with the local sense 
as the direct one, and the personal as indirect, 
the change of construction becomes perfectly na- 
tural. Hwanp’s periphrastic rendering ‘in all 
the Pretorium among the soldiers”’ (Sendeschreiben 
des Apostel Paulus, p. 441), gives the correct sense. 
—H.]—And to all the rest, kal roi¢ Aa- 
moig Taotv, points to others besides the Pre- 





*(In regard to the passage referred to, it should be said 
that the words “the centurion delivered the prisoners to the 
captain of the guard: but—” in the A. V. (Acts xxviii. 16) are 
probably the translation of a later addition to the Greek text. 
See Mr. Aspor’s note in Smrra’s Bible Dictionary, Vol. I., p. 
384 (Amer. ed.). At the same time the words state correctly 
what was unquestionably true in regard to the Roman usage 
of committing prisoners like Paul to the care of the Praetorian 
prefect or commander of the Praetorian camp. (See Purny’s 
Epist. X. 65). The reference therefore to Acts xxvii. 26 is still 


pertinent, though not so decisive as if the words were genu- | 


ine. The false rendering of év dAw 76 mpartwpiw by “in all 
the palace” (A. V.) destroys the interesting connection be- 
tween the Hpistle here and that passage. See above on the 
text.—H.] 








torians, for many besides these could hear, and 
did hear Paul preach. But we are not to 
think of heathen merely (Van HunGeL), regard- 
ing the expression as analogous to 1 Thess. iv. 
13. The prep. év should not be repeated, and 76- 
moe Supplied (Curysostom, et al.); for that would 
be making the circuit too extensive. It is plain 
from 6A» and mdocy (which shows how widely 
the gospel had become known) that the letter 
could not have been written very soon after 
Paul’s arrival, but at a later period, 

[Paul (if we make a distinction between feviav, 
Acts xxviil. 23, and puoPdparz, ver. 80) may have 
spent a few days after his arrival at Rome at 
some place of public or of private hospitality ; 
but after that he ‘dwelt in his own hired house,”’ 
yet under the surveillance of soldiers, who, ac- 
cording to the Roman custom, were detailed 
from the Pretorian camp to attend him as a 
guard. But the Preetorian camp occupied an 
extensive circuit, and ‘‘might have contained 
within its precincts lodgings rented by prisoners 
under military custody” (Licurroor). Hence 
as different Preetorians relieved each other in the 
performance of this office, Paul wouldin the course 
of time become favorably known to many of 
them, and through these to other comrades. 
Thus it was soon understood far and wide that 
Paul had been imprisoned not for any immorality 
or crime alleged against him, but for preaching 
the gospel of Christ.—H. ] 

Ver. 14. Here we learn another fact which 
was a consequence of the Apostle’s captivity, 
and favorable to the gospel: And the greater 
part of the brethren (kai rove rdsiovac 
TOV adeAgov). [LuruER renders wAclovac many, 
as does also the A.V. They constituted the 
majority, but Paul intimates at the same time 
that all the Roman Christians did not derive the 
same benefit from his example.—H.] The refer- 
ence is to Christians, members of the church, 
who stood at the Apostle’s side as assistants, 
co-laborers ; not to teachers (ScHENKEL), — 
Waxing confident in the Lord by my 
bonds (év kupio reroiddrac Toic decpoi¢g pov) ex- 
plains why they acted thus. The perf. part. 
marks this confidence as already attained, and still 
in operation; év xupiw is the nearest object of the 
verb (Philem.ver. 21). Oncumpnivs wellremarks: 
et yap uy eiov qv, gnol, TO KApvypua, obdk Gv 6 Tlav- 
doc gvetyeto brép abrov dedéoSat. Paul’s bonds 
are to those gui antea timuerant (BENGEL) an 
actual pledge of the entire truthfulness, power, 
and glory of the gospel (Mnyrr), and, indeed, as 
the emphatic position of év xvpim shows, their 
confidence rests entirely on Christ, and not on 
any human calculation or reflection. See Winrr’s 
Gram. 187 sq.; Gal. v.10; 2 Thess. iii. 4. Lu- 
THER incorrectly connects éy xupig with ddcAdav, 
while Bence joins it with roAu@v.— Are much 
more bold, (repiooorépwc roAuav), states in what 
degree they were animated by the Apostle’s zeal. 
The comparative supposes the case of Paul’s be- 
ing free from bonds, (¢. ¢., more boldly than if he 
were not imprisoned) and does not refer to the 
time of his arrival at Rome (ScunecKENBUR- 
GER), or to that of his former freedom (ScuEn- 
KEL).—To speak the word without fear, 
(ag680¢ rov Adyov Aare) shows what they are 
now much more bold to do, though even before 
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this time they had attempted it. Hence repzcooré- 
pwc is not to be joined with 46Bwc, (BAauMGARTEN- 
Crusius). Tov Adyov is absolute, as Gal. vi. 6, 2. e., 
God’s word, which évery Christian in his sphere 
is to speakand to bear witness to. The article de- 
notes, according to the context, that it is the word 
which the Apostle preaches. The verb is used 
not merely of teachers (Eph. vi. 20; Col. iy. 3, 4), 
but also of members of the church (Eph. v. 19). 
Ver. 15. Some indeed preach Christ, 
also of envy and strife (riwé¢ pév Kai dud 
gitévov kai épv); in contrast with rove mAciovac 
Tov adcAdav we have zivé¢ pév—rivéc Jé, in con- 
trast with tov Adyov AaAciv we have Xpiarov xypbo- 
oovolv—karayyéAovow (ver. 17), and in contrast 
with év kupiw weroudérac, we have did p3dvov Kai 
éptv. The kai, also, introduces something addi- 
tional (Mnyur)z.e¢., others besides those men- 
tioned in ver. 14, who are also teachers. Their 
motive (dsd) is a base one, namely, envy, excited 
by the Apostle’s activity, and prompting them to 
strife for the purpose of disturbing or checking 
this activity, or of injuring his person.—And 
some also of good will (rwé¢ 02 kai dua evdoxiav) 
forms the antithesis to what precedes. We are 
‘to take eidoxia therefore in the sense of having 
pleasure or satisfaction, 7. ¢., in Paul’s work and 
person, which includes indeed, complaisance, 
or a desire to please, but not exactly benevo- 
‘ence. Those here meant are not identical with 
those designated in vy. 14. It is not therefore 
that they act from conviction: ideo quod tpsi 
_td probarent (GRorius) nor alios salvare volentes 
(Penacius). Tov Xpiorov kypicoovow belongs to 
the two contrasted groups. In their teaching 
concerning Christ they do not essentially differ, 
but they. differ entirely in their motives, their 
moral classification, their character. This is 
more clearly explained in vers. 16, 17.—The one 
of love (oi wév 2 ayarge) points to the latter 
group, of 0é (v. 16) to the former. See WINzER’s 
Gram. p.561. The latter are characterized as oi 
é& aydarye as in Gal. iii. 7: of é« rlorews se. bvrec. 
They are viewed as children of love; aydr7 is 
their nature. Comp. on eivas ée 7é6¢ in 1 John 
ii, 16, (Lanen’s Series, XV.) By ayary (Buncet: 
erga Christum et me), the generic or essential 
characteristic is meant; by evdoxia the specific as 
a manifestation or result of the other.—Know- 
ing that I amset for the defence of the 
gospel, cidérec presents the motive (as Eph. vi. 
8, 9) dre ic axvdoyiay Tov evayyehiov xeipat. The 
verb xejuac (a8 in Luke ii. 84; 1 Thes. iii. 3; 1 
Tim. i. 19) represents his bondage as a divine 
appointment or destiny. Incorrect and opposed to 
the context (ver. 12) is the idea of his being pros- 
trate in conditione misera (VAN HeNGEL), or in bonds 
(Luruer), because by their preaching they make 
up for his impeded activity, supplent hoc meum 
impedimentum sua predicatione (Estius). The 
task which devolves upon him in his situation has 
for its object the defence of the gospel, amoAoyiav 
tov evayyeAiov (ver. 7), in which these Christians 
support the Apostle by their co-operation. It is 
incorrect to refer this to his account before God 
(Curysostom), or his defence before the court, 
coram judice (VAN HENGEL). 
Ver. 16. But the others of contentious- 
ness or party spirit.—oi dé é& épiveiac, as in 
ver.17. Comp. Rom. ii-18. Out of this spirit of 





rivalry or ambition (ii. 3; Jas. iii. 14, 16), which 
is their characteristic, spring envy and strife, 
ptovoc kai épic (v.15). ’Hputeia from éprtoc, day- 
laborer, épv3iw to be an épudoc, and then in the 
middle, to use unscrupulous means for one’s ad- 
vantage, is the ambotus of the Romans. See Pas- 
sow. Lex. s.v. The context requires us to retain 
the idea of intrigue or party-spirit. ScHenxen 
incorrectly assumes the meaning to be “ work for 
pay.’ —These do the same as the other class: they 
preach Christ (Tov Xpiorov xarayyéAAovow, v. 15, 
knpvocovolv). Both verbs designate preaching, 
but have this shade of difference, that the latter 
signifies to proclaim Christ to those who have a 
very slight, or absolutely no knowledge of Him, 
while the former means to announce Him as pre- 
sent, near. Col. i. 28; Acts xvii. 3, 28. Weare 
to join the finite verb with é& aydrne (ver. 16) and 
é& éputeiag (NEANDER), since otherwise we have a 
needless accumulation of epithets, and we miss a 
characteristic designation of the two different 
classes. The preaching of the opponents is the 
same in substance as that of the others, but in a 
different spirit: not purely, oby dyvéac, i. e¢., 
properly, not untainted, not free from coarser, or 
more refined accessory motives (ivy. 8; 2 Cor. vi. 
6; vii. 11; xi. 2). It is saying negatively that 
these do not preach from pure, unalloyed love for 
Christ.—This is further explained, positively :— 
Thinking to add affliction to my bonds 
(otduevor CAipiv éyeiperv toic deopoic pov). The 
participle as present states an attendant motive 
or belief which the import of the word itself 
characterizes as unfounded, and the result also 
shows to be false (vers. 18-20), in contrast with 
the actual knowledge of the true witnesses re- 
specting the Apostle’s work and destiny (ver. 16, 
eldérec). ’Hyeipery refers to the stirring up of 
further, additional, JAhic, affliction, connected 
with the imprisonment (roi¢ decpoic pov), not 
merely the prisoner, its effect being to aggravate 
his sufferings. [Prof. Liaurroor finds a meta- 
phor in OAinw éyeipeww—to make my chains gall 
me. ‘This word (Aiuc), though extremely 
common in the LXX, occurs very rarely in clas- 
sical writers even of a late date, and in those few 
passages has its literal meaning. The same want 
in the religious vocabulary which gave currency 
to JAiuc also created ‘tribulatio’ as its Latin 
equivalent. The reading éye/pev, besides being 
supported, carries out the metaphor better than 
émidéperv of the received text.”—H. ].—How this 
aggravation of his trials wag to take place, ¢iévoc, 
épic (ver. 15) and éput_eia (ver. 17) indicate. 
Though the Apostle’s enemies preach Christ as do 
the others, they do not, like them, seek to edify 
the church, and to assist the Apostle, but stir up 
strife and hatred against him. They preach 
Jesus as the promised one, that those who hear 
may say: ‘This is indeed also Christian preach- 
ing; we need not run after Paul.’ They thus 
draw the church to themselves, and withdraw it 
from Paul. They preach concerning Christ essen- 
tially as he does, only either more strictly to please 
those who are zealous for the law, or more 
loosely for the sake of those who are still weak, 
or in a more rhetorical way, not to offend the cul- 
tivated, as does the Apostle. Thus they not 
merely weaken the attachment of others to him, 
and draw away his followers, but excite enmity 
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against him, and thereby make his imprisonment 
still more oppressive. In their preaching of 
Christ they go beyond their convictions from 
dislike to Paul; they make them more Christian in 
form to do him injury. To understand GAinuc 
of an increased severity in his imprisonment by 
command of the emperor Nero (the Greek com- 
mentators, and Putaaius, Erasmus, Grorius), 
accords as little with the contex, as it does to limit 
the term to his personal mortifications. 

Ver. 18. What then? ri yép;—The question 
implies a denial of the belief (olduevor) Quid 
refert2 utrinque guvor (ver. 12). Bencun.—Not- 
withstanding every way whether in. pre- 
tence or in truth, Christ is preached. 
TlAgv presupposes a difference (that is, of mo- 
tives), while, at the same time, it brings forward 
what iscommon to the parties. Under ravri tpérw 
are included what is outward, the manner of re- 
presentation, the compass, articulation, the sys- 
tematic arrangement and tendency of this teach- 
ing, not its contents as being Ebionitic, or other 
Jewish views, or Gnostic conceptions (Gal. i. 8). 
The more exact definition of ma¢ tpéroc¢ follows 
in elre mpopdcer elite GAnSeia. Both mark the re- 
lation of the word preached to the character of 
the preacher; «lire zpogdoee points to the differ- 
ence, elre dAndeia to the harmony between the two, 
as regards the word, doctrine and motives of the 
respective preachers: on the one side, insincerity, 
self-seeking, party spirit; on the other, conscien- 
tiousness, faithfulness. The first description em- 
braces those mentioned in ver, 15 a and ver. 17, 
and the second those mentioned in ver. 15 6 and 
ver. 16, andalsover. 14. Itisincorrect to regard 
mpoddcer—=per occasionem (Vulg., Grotius). Itis 
also incorrect to include under mpoddoe: those 
mentioned in ver. 15 4, as if these also merely 
showed themselves pleased with the apostolic type 
of doctrine (SCHENKEL). Xpiotd¢ KarayyéAAerat 
in ver. 17, sets forth what is common to the dif- 
ferent witnesses.—And I therein do rejoice, 
Kai év TobTw yalpw. For the construction see ili. 1; 
iv. 4, 10; Col. i. 24. The cause of his joy is that 
in every way Christ is proclaimed. The differ- 
ence in the mode of proclamation cannot disturb 
his joy, though he must condemn the unworthy 
motives of his opponents. Thisjoy is not merely 
a present, but an abiding one.—Yea, and I 
shall rejoice (adAAd Kat yarphoopac)—let the re- 
sult of it as to himself be what it may. In like 
manner dAAd (iii. 8) opposes the pres. 7yovua 
to the perfect 7ynuac. We supply mentally a ne- 
gative clause—‘I do not merely at present re- 
joice.’ Hence we are not to insert a period after 
xaipo, as in Lacumann’s N. T., see Winzr’s 
Gram., p. 442. We are not to think here of its 
veing less difficult for Paul to show a spirit of 
resignation or acquiescence because the danger 
at Rome did not concern his apostolic authority 
as in some other instances (Muymr); for joy and 
an elevated tone of mind pervade the entire 
letter, and the Roman church was an object of 
the Apostle’s special regard and solicitude, as the 
Epistle to the Romans testifies. Manifestly the 
teachers are not like those spoken of in iii. 2 sq., 
nor are they Judaizers, or Jewish Christians, 
flisinclined to the Pauline view of Christianity 
(ScHENKEL). They must have been inclined to 
Paul’s system of doctrine, and have approximated 


to it, but they were unfavorable to his mode of 
treatment, and unfriendly to his person. Their 
motives were corrupt (ii. 21), and they were not 
sincere friends of the Apostle. [For NeanpDER’s 
views on this question see note below.*] 

Ver. 19.—For I know (oida ydép) empha- 
sizes the declaration as to his joy.—That this 
shall result to me (67 rovro pot adroBqjoerat). 
The demonstrative (rovro) refers to ver. 18 (ravri 
tpér@ Xpiotog Katayyédera), and explains why 
he rejoices, and not to UAiduw éyelpe. (ver. 17), 
as CALVIN, VAN HunGgeL and others think. The 
use of the verb is similar to that of éA#Aue_ev 
in ver. 12. [It explains why nothing hereafter 
can occur to rob him of this assurance and joy 





* [NEANDER’S views respecting the character and object of 
those at Rome to whom Paul refers as seeking by their 
preaching to add affliction to his bonds, deserve to be consi- 
dered here.—“‘Are we to suppose that these men, without 
personal love to the gospel, without personal conviction of 
its truth, preached Christ for no other reason than to add to 
the hardship of Paul’s situation, and to bring him into greater 
danger by the wider extension of the gospel at Rome—thus 
rendering him, as the origin of it: all, more obnoxious to the 
Roman civil power? It appears at once how unnatural and 
intrinsically improbable is such a supposition. If they would 
thus bring Paul into greater peril, they would by so doing 
plunge themselves into equal danger. Can it be imagined 
that one would play so hazardous a game, simply from hatred 
to another? He who at that time did not himself believe in 
the gospel, must be enlisted against it; and would certainly 
not have given himself up to the business of preaching it 
merely as the means to another end. We must seek, then, 
another explanation of this difficulty. When it is said of an 
individual that he preaches the gospel only in appearance, 
this need not be understood as necessarily meaning that he 
has no concern whatever in regard to the subject of his 
preaching; that he has no personal interest in it, no convic- 
tion of its truth, that he makes use of it only as a means to 
another end. It may mean that he preaches it, not in its 
purity and completeness, but as an adulterated, mutilated gos- 
pel. And when, moreover, he says ‘of such that they were 
actuated by party zeal and hatred against him, desiring to 
add new affliction to his sufferings, it is not necessary to un- 
derstand by this that their witness for the gospel was mere 
pretence, a form of hypocrisy to which the circumstances of 
the time afforded no occasion and no ground; but that their 
ruling motive in preaching was not from love of the Lord; 
that it was their aim, consciously or unconsciously to them- 
selves, by their manner of preaching, to give offence to Paul, 
and to raise up for themselves a party against him. ... We 
know that Paul had to contend with opposers, to whom all 
that has been here said is applicable. There were those who 
did acknowledge and preach Jesus as the Messiah, but a 
Messiah in the Jewish sense; who acknowledged Him, 
not as that which He has revealed Himself to be, the only 
ground of salvation for man; who, in connection with the 
one article of faith, that Jesus was the Messiah promised in 
the Old Testament, still adhered to the Jewish legal position ; 
who understood nothing of the new creation of which Christ 
was the author, and to whom faith in Jesus as the Messiah was 
ouly a new patch upon the old garment of Judaism. These 
were the opposers, with whom we so often find Paul contend- 
ing in his Epistles. Of such he might justly say, that they 
preached the gospel not purely and sincerely, but only in ap- 
pearance; for indeed they were far more concerned for Ju- 
daism than for Christianity, and their converts became Jews 
rather than Christians. Of such he might also say that they 
sought to form a party against him, and to add affliction to 
his bonds; for those persons every where seem chiefly ani- 
mated by jealousy of Paul, through whom the gospel was 
preached to the heathen world as freed from all dependence 
upon Judaism, and standing upon its own foundation. They 
oppose themselves to him on all occasions, contest his apos- 
tolic dignity, seek to encroach on his sphere of labor, to draw 
over the people from him to themselves, from that pure and 
complete gospel to their own mutilated one. And it need not 
surprise us to meet such even in Rome; for Paul’s Epistle to 
the church at Rome, written some years previous to his im- 
prisonment there, shows us in this church, consisting chiefly 
of Gentile converts, a small party of such Judaizing Christians 
who were in conflict with the rest. It was a matter of course 
then, that when the pure gospel in the sense of Paul was 
preached by the one party, the other, provoked to rivalry, 
should rise up in opposition and seek to give currency to 
their own corrupted form of the gospel.” (Hpusile of Paul to 
the Philippians, translated by Mrs. H. C. Conant, N.Y, 
1851.)—H.) 
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of which he speaks. He feels assured that the 


opposition of his enemies will be the means’ 


not only of advancing the cause of Christ (ver. 
18), but, as stated here, of exciting him to 
greater zeal and activity, and thus also indi- 
rectly of promoting his own spiritual welfare 
and ultimate salvation. The reference of rovro 
to the opposition of Paul’s enemies (so also 
Lieutroot) is the most natural, both on account 
of the sequel, and because the statement that the 
preaching of Christ must advance the cause of 
Christ is too obvious to need a formal confirma- 
tion (yép).—H.]—Unto salvation (e¢ owr7- 
piav), like cig zpoxonyv Tov evayyedtov in ver. 12, 
with the meaning (comp. also ver. 20), that in 
himself Christ and His gospel will be glorified 
and advanced. Hence it does not refer to his 
release from imprisonment (Curysostom, ¢¢ al.), 
to the preservation of his life (OzcUMENIUS), to 
his victory over his enemies (MICHAELIS), ad sa- 
lutem mutorum hominum (GRorius), to salus vera 


et perennis (VAN fone or to his own salvation 


in a spiritual sense (Ruxinwatp). [Among 
others, Exxicotr and Ligurroor adopt this last 
explanation. The pronoun (Wor) indicates a per- 
sonal result, and the future of the verb shows it 
to be one not yet secured. This meaning, too, 
of ocwrnpia is the prevailing one in Paul’s Epis- 
tles; comp. ver. 28; ii. 12; Rom. i. 16; 2 Thess. 
ii. 18. See further on ver. 20.—H.|—Through 
your prayer and assistance of the Spirit 
of Jesus Christ.— The way to this result 
(aroBjoerat) is, first, through (dca) the suppli- 
cation of the Philippians (r7¢ ipav defoewc), to 
which the Apostle attaches great value (Philem. 
22; Rom. xy. 80, 31; 2 Cor. i. 11); secondly, 
through the assistance of the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ (kai éxzyopnylac tov rvebwaroc ’Ijcov Xpic- 
tov), which therefore the Holy Spirit affords, 
who is indeed the Spirit of Jesus Christ, directs 
His cause, and hence is designated as His Spirit. 
The genitive makes it unnecessary to repeat the 
article (r7¢), a8 also the close connection of the 
two substantives makes it unnecessary to repeat 
dud. On émcyopnyia see Eph. iv. 16; comp. Rom. 
viii. 9, 10; Gal. iv. 6,7. Precationem in celum 
ascendentem, exhibitionem de celo venientem (BEN- 
Gxt). Hence it is wrong to regard kai as epexe- 
getical, and émzyopyyia as the contents of déyoug 
(Meyer); nor can tov-rvetyaroc be shown to be 
gen. obj. from Gal. iii. 5. [Yet the close connec- 
tion of the nouns indicates that the gifts and 
guidance of the Spirit were among the favors for 
which they prayed in his behalf.—H. ] 

Ver. 20.—According to my earnest ex- 
pectation and hope (kara tiv aroKxapadoxiav 
kai éArida yov). Having stated the end or result 
(ei¢ owrnpiav), and the means (dia r7¢ bmov 
defoewc), he now presents the measure (xard) of 
the admoBfoera. The first substantive (aroxapa- 
doxia, see Rom. viii. 19) denotes the soul’s sub- 
jective, intenser longing (aroxapadoxéo, erecto 
capite specto); the second (éAric) the more objective, 
outward, ground or object of expectation.—The 
object of this longing and expectation is: That 
in nothing I shall be ashamed (67: év ovdevi 
aicxyuvShooua). “Ore is declarative, not argumen- 
tative (Esrius) ; for olda yap brings forward the 
reason of his rejoicing. Aloyiveoda—=wW)3 (Ps. 
xxxiy. 4, 29; Rom. ix. 33; 2 Cor. x. 8) is to become 








ashamed, to fail of one’s purpose, be disappointed. 
The meaning is not pudore confusus ab officio de- 
jiectam (VAN HENGmEL), since, as Meyer well ob- 
serves, it relates not so much to the conduct as 
to the fate of Paul. Still less. does it refer to an 
ignominious issue of his trial. "Ev obdevi excludes 
the being put to shame in any particular, as év 
undevi in ver. 28, It is incorrect to regard it as 
masculine, and to apply it to his opponents 
(HéLemann, Licgurroort), especially as the case 
is one not of individuals, but of parties.—But 
(aAW’) joins the positive side to the negative,— 
That with all boldness as constantly, so 
now also Christ shall be magnified in my 
body (év doy rappyoia d¢ mévrote Kad viv peya- 
Avvdqoerat 6 Xpiotic év TH cuart pov). Ignomi- 
niam a sese removet; sibi parrhesiam, Christo ipsi 
gloriam tribuit (BeNaEL). In the person of the 
Apostle who is in bonds Christ is to be thus 
glorified. This positive statement shows fully 
what is meant by the preceding negative state- 
ment. Ilappyoia is not=joyfulness, for see 1 
John ii. 28, where oyoyev rappyoiav is opposed to 
kat Wy dioxuvOGuev, as here. ’Ev radon corresponds 
to év ovdevi, and the peyadtvecba: of Christ in 
Paul’s person, to Paul’s aioyvivecta: designed and 
sought by his enemies. As formerly this had 
been done in many a difficult position, amid 
great obstacles, so also now in this severest crisis 
(«at vov) will Christ be glorified in him. He de- 
sires for himself what he entreats for the church 
Ne ver. 11). On peyadwdqoera comp. Luke i. 

6; Acts x. 46. This exaltation of Christ is ef- 
fected as much indeed through Paul’s activity 
and boldness (év rdog mappyoig), in word and 
deed, before individuals and crowds, friends and 
foes, as through his sufferings (hence év 76 aé- 
Hart pov instead of év éuo/), It is not, therefore, 
the tappyoia of the teachers (vers. 15-18) (Héix- 
MANN), nor does the verb (contrary to usage) 
refer to the growth of Christ in Paul (Rituzz7), 
which surely does not take place in Paul’s body. 
[ He says év 7@ oOuari pov, not év éuol, because he is 
thinking of the possibility of a violent death.—H. ] 
—Both clauses: Whether by life or by death 
(elite 01a Cure eite Ova Oavarov) are conditioned by 
év TO CGuati wov. The meaning is, that whether 
he is to live or suffer death, the result will be 
for the glory of Christ. In the first case, by the 
Apostle’s activity; in the second, by his joyful 
death. In either case, his mappycia or ‘bold- 
ness’ would be made manifest. [The manner, 
therefore, in which the Apostle’s trials, his per- 
plexities and annoyances (rovro, ver. 19) might 
be made to conduce to his salvation (ei¢ owrypiav) 
is evident. If, on the one hand, they should 
discourage him and lead him to relax his efforts, 
and render him unfaithful, they would endanger 
his hopes and safety, or at all events dim the 
lustre of his crown of glory in the heavenly 
world. So, on the other hand, if, through the 
prayers of his friends and the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit, these same trials should be over- 
ruled (as he was confident they would be) so as 
to strengthen in him the graces of the Christian 
and excite him to greater fortitude and zeal as a 
preacher of the gospel, they would then render 
the fact of his salvation more certain, and in the 
measure of its fullness more complete and glo- 
rious. 
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And it was nota vain confidence which the Apos- 
tle has expressed here. At a later period, on 
the eve of his actual martyrdom, he was enabled 
to exclaim: ‘I have fought a good fight, I have 
kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day; 
and not to me only, but unto all them also that 
love his appearing” (2 Tim. iv. 6, 7).—H. ] 

Ver. 21. [The Apostle is uncertain whether in 
a personal point of view he should choose to live 
or to die (vers. 21-24).—H.]—For to me to 
live (is) Christ, and to die (is) gain.— 
’Ewol ydp introduces a confirmation of the 
thought that it is entirely the same to him whe- 
ther Christ be glorified through his life and ac- 
tivity, or by his death; with others (hence éyoé 
at the beginning) it may indeed be different. 
Td Cav, which is made more specific by év capki, 
ver. 22, defines the nature of the preceding a7: 
this is Xpioré¢ (predicate). Quidquid vivo (vita 
naturali), Christum vivo, Christi causam, dum 
vitam in mundo ago, meam esse censeo (BENGEL). 
' [Living consists only in union with and devo- 
tion to Christ: my whole being and activities 
are His. The context shows that Xpuordc, be- 
sides the idea of union with Him, must also 
involve that of devotion to His service (Exu1- 
corr).—H.] Kai rd drotuveiy xépdog imports: 
If the imprisonment end with my being con- 
demned to death, even this as regards my per- 
son is also gain, as more fully explained in ver. 
23. Hence the inf. aorist is used to mark the 
simple fact, while ¢#v is a continuative present. 
It is incorrect to understand (Cv of the spiri- 
tual life (Rintimrr), or to make Xpvord¢ the 
' subject in the sense of preaching Christ, xépdoc 
the predicate, and 7d (fv Kai rd dmotaveiv as 
accusative relations, tamen vita, quam im morte 
(Canvin, e¢ al.). It is also wrong to make it 
parenthetic: His assurance that death will be 
gain will give him strength to die joyfully, and 
so he will glorify Christ (Muyur, e¢al.). [Since 
Képdo¢ is defined as ody Xpror@ elvat in ver. 23, 
‘the gain’ cannot be a result viewed simply 
as advantageous to the cause of Christ or the 
salvation of others.—H. 

Ver. 22. But if the living in the flesh, 
this (is) the fruit of my labor.—Hi dé begins 
the comparison of two cases. Hi pre-supposes 
an undoubted fact, in opposition (dé) to the 
last thought (rd amoGaveiv xépdoc). Td CHv is 
more fully defined by év capi, because there is 
a life out of the flesh which drofaveiv calls to 
mind. Tovro rhetorically brings the two antece- 
dent words together, and woi, for me, is placed 
emphatically before the predicate without the 
copula (éori): kapro¢g épyov. In kxapmé¢ we have 
a parallel to xépdo¢ (ver. 21), and rd (4 év oapki is 
thus also a gain, a living, ever ripening fruit, 
the nature of which the genit. of apposition 
more closely defines, like flumen Rheni, virtus li- 
beralitatis (BENa@EL), and comp. Eph. i. 14; vi. 
14,16 f.; Col. ii. 24. See Winur’s Gram. p. 581. 
So that Paul ipsum opus pro fructu habet, alius ex 
opere fructum querit (BENGEL). “Epyov is the 
Apostolic activity. It is wrong to regard si— 
an (Buza) [whether (Liaurroor) |; tovro épyov as 
the apodosis—this is fruit, etc. (PELAGIUS, Bmn- 
aEL, A. V.); Kapro¢g épyov—opere pretium (GRo- 





TIUS); or to suppose an aposiopesis: non repug- 
no, non exgre fero (Conr. MurLiur, Ri.uier). 
Hétumann translates against the context and 
the language: If to live is a fruit, in the 
flesh, death is a fruit indeed. [Instead of épyou 
as genit. of apposition, we prefer that of 
origin or source: Jf the living in the flesh (ei, not 
hypothetical, but syllogistic—since it is, eéc.) this 

which simply repeats and emphasizes 10 ¢7v) is 
fee forth, secures) fruit, 2. e., the salvation 
of men, from work (his continued Apostolic acti- 
vity; comp. ii. 80; 1 Thess. v. 18; 2 Tim. iy. 5), 
also then, etc. (as in the next clause). With this 
modification the explanation of Dr. Braunr as 
above agrees essentially with that of Dn Wertz, 
Meyer, Exxicort, ALFORD, and many other inter- 
preters.—H. ]—Then also what (7. ¢., which 
of the two) Ishould choose I know not 
(kat 70 alpfoopat, ov yvopitw). To the supposition 
TO Cjv—Kapré¢ Paul now adds also or then (kai) 
the uncertainty of the choice to be made (ov 
yvopivo). For this use of cai comp. 2 Cor. ii. 2. It 
is not a Hebraistic form of the apodosis. [TiscH- 
ENDORF has correctly only a comma after épyov. 
In this concomitant use of kai, as we may term it, 
its proper force is not wholly lost. It implies that 
if one theory be true, then another will be true 
also: if the life be thus useful, the choice must 
also (kat) be difficult. See Eniicorr im loc.—H. 
On Tt aipfooua, see WINER’S Gram. p. 229. Itis 
a future with the force of the conjunctive, the two 
being closely related; and ri is for zérepoy, as in 
Matth. xxi. 31. See WinrER’s Gram. p. 169. The 
middle denotes the choosing for himself, with 
yropito—=non definio mihi (BrncEL). [In the first 
edition of his Commentary, Mryer renders ‘Il am 
uncertain,’ but in the second and third editions 
he renders ‘I do not make known,’ ‘give no de- 
cision.’ The latter is the prevalent sense in the 
N. T.—H.] 

Ver. 23. For I am in a strait betwixt the 
two (ovvéyoua dé éx tov dbo).—The negative 
statement in ov yvwpi~w passes here to a positive 
statement in ovvéyoua, and the latter is made 
emphatic by its position and strengthened by 
dé=rather. The verb means to be held together, 
to be pressed hard (2 Cor. v. 14; Luke viii. 45 
(owvéxovot oe kal dmrobAiBovor), xii. 50), and is 
followed by the instrumental dative (Matth. iv. 
24; Luke iv. 38; viii. 87; Acts xviii. 5; xxviii. 
8). Here the preposition with the genitive (é 
Tov dvo) marks the origin or source of his per- 
plexity about the two conditions, i. ¢., C#v and dro- 
Gaveiv already mentioned. The sense of the verb 
(see above) is manifest from yer. 24. It cannot 
refer to outward affliction or anxiety.—Having 
the desire to depart (rv émiBuuiav éEywv ic Td 
avadvoar).—Paul is in a strait or perplexity, since 
for himself he prefers death to life. The article 
marks the desire as the one which Paul feels, 
not one already mentioned (HéLemann), which 
is not the case. The prep. ei¢ points out the di- 
rection; whereas the genit. tov would represent 
death as the object of hig desire. Paul is not 
wearied of life, but his thoughts pass beyond 
death as a transition, and fix upon that which is 
to follow. Death is conceived of under a similar 
figure, viz., that of a journey (Matth. xxvi. 24, 
indyew), that of a voyage (2 Tim. iv. 6, solvere 
ancoram), and also without a figure, as decedere 
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(Luke xii. 36, Bunern).—And to be with 
Christ—xai ody Xpioro elvar.—Comp. 2 Cor. v. 
B (évdnugoar mpd¢ xbptov); Heb. xii. 22, 23; Acts 
vii. 59. The departure (avadioa) brings him 
into this higher life of fellowship with Christ. 
There is no thought here of an intermediate 
state— Which is far better—oJ1@ yap par- 
Aov xpeicoov.—The accumulation of comparatives 
(2 Cor. vii. 18; Mark vii. 86) indicates the 
strength of his desire. Winrr’s Gram. p. 240. 

Ver. 24. Nevertheless to abide in the 
flesh is more needful for you—Tod éripévew 
dé stands opposed to avaAvoa. ’Ev rq capki has 
the article here in the correct text (not év capxi, 
as ip ver. 22); hence in his flesh as it now is. 
This remaining is more necessary (avayxacérepov) 
as distinguished from his departing (dvaiicar), 
which is better (xpeicoov), as far as relates to his 
own preference. But here a calm survey and 
consideration of the circumstances, a regard for 
the welfare of others, beloved ones, among whom 
are to be named especially those to whom he 
writes (0v’ dudc), decide the question. His Apos- 
tolic calling and his service to the church, which 
are of far greater importance to him than his own 
heart’s desire, control his decision. It is incor- 
rect to explain dvaykaiétepov—prestat (HuIn- 
RICHS), as “‘too necessary’ (VAN HeNnGEL), or to 
consider the glory of Christ as the ground of his 
wish to live longer (Canvin). 

Ver. 25. And having this confidence I 
know (kal rovT0 werovGac oida). Toro points back 
to dvaykacérepov, and indicates the ground of his 
confidence, and the perf. part. marks this confi- 
dence as one which he has had, and still enter- 
tains. We are not to join tovro with olda (Hras- 
mus, et al.) or to explain this last as prodabiliter 
sperare (Buza, VAN Henaut, River). Comp. 
Philem. ver. 22. Though uncertain as to what he 
ought to choose for himself, yet he is quite sure 
that he will remain.—That I shall abide and 
continue with you all.—Or: evo is the op- 
posite of dvadioa. On pévery comp. 1 Cor. xv. 
6; John xxi. 22, 26. It is more fully explained 
by kat ovurapauevd raow ipiv. Tapapéverv is to 
remain here, while oy adds the idea of associa- 
tion with others (raow tpiv). This fellowship 
helps him to give up the more desired dvarioa, 
especially as his remaining has its consequence and 
fruit, as well as the being with Christ (ody Xpior@ 
elvat).—For your furtherance and joy of 
faith.—Thisisexplanatoryof 6? tuac (ver. 24). Eic 
states the purpose of Paul’s remaining ; itis two- 
fold; their furtherance in the faith, and their joy in 
the faith, r7v tuav mpoxorny Kal yapay THe TioTEws. 
This is Paul’s life—to preach Christ and to 
strengthen the faith of others. On xpoxor# see 
ver. 12; 1 Tim. iv. 15. Nothing is here said of 

a favorable termination of his imprisonment 

(Buza). It is also incorrect to assume a hen- 
diadys: in incrementum gaudii vestri, quod ob agni- 
tum evangelium accepistis (HEINRICHS); or to un- 
derstand it of Paul’s joy on account of the faith 
of the Philippians (Erasmus), or to connect 
tae mlorewe only with yapdv ne HENGEL) ; 
for in this case the pronoun would need to be re- 
peated with riorewe. 

Ver. 26. That your rejoicing may be more 
abundant.—‘Iva states the final purpose of the 
subordinate one, expressed by cic; comp. vers. 





‘of men. 


9,10, 11. Td kabynua budv is significatio gaudii, 
affectus gaudi plent (BeNGEL), glorying, as 1 Cor. 
vy. 6. Itis the natural result of the increase and 
joy of their faith (r7v tuay wpoxonpy Kai yapav rijc¢ 
tiotewc), but it is not the object of them. Hence 
kabynua is not materies gloriandi (MEYER), nor is 
it boasting against Judaizing teachers (Fart), 
or Paul’s glorying (CHrysosrom). But this glo- 
rying, as well as faith, is to increase (mepsooeby) in 
Christ Jesus (év Xpiord 'Ijoov) as its sphere.— 
In me (év éuot) points to the Apostle’s person and 
activity as the outward sphere of this glorying 
which admits of increase in Christ. Neither év 
Xptord (CAtvin), nor év éuot (Fuart), belongs to 
kavynua. The idea expressed by év éuoi is ren- 
dered still more definite by the statement of the 
means.—Through my return to you (did ric 
éuc mapovolag mad xpd¢ buac)—by which the 
faith of the Philippians shall be confirmed and 
their joy be increased. On méAcy, which has here 
the force of an adjective, see 2 Cor. xi. 23. Paul 
is thinking of his release from imprisonment; 
but no safe conclusion can be drawn from this as 
to the fulfilment of this expectation. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The evil and sorrow of the world, as im-- 
prisonment, and death, become a trial, a cross,. 
on which hang victory and a glorious issue, only 
then, when he who experiences them can say: 
‘For me to live is Christ” (guot 76 C7» Xproréc).. 
Not the sorrow which men experience makes a, 
bearer of the cross, with its power of attraction, 
the sign in which we conquer; but the Christian’s 
disposition and behaviour in sorrow. make the 
sorrow across. In this consists the-true value 
of martyrdom, and not in the fact alone of suffer- 
ing and dying. Like the cross of Christ, it must 
also be a necessity, imposed by the Father, from, 
which we can withdraw only by a violation of 
conscience, and a refusal to deny self, and to 
seek our own and our neighbor’s edification. See 
Hargusss, thik, 3 39. ; 

2. The Christian shows himself, in calamity, 
to be one who is not overpowered, vexed, swept 
away by sorrow, or engulfed by it, like one 
who toilsomely wades through deep water,. but 
he compels it to yield him;strength and joy, like 
the stars of heaven in. the night, after he has 
conquered it and made it his attendant. He is 
not the object of weak compassion and pity, but 
of admiration and love, like a conquering hero. 
He is like a praying one who speaks to God; and 
as one to whom God speaks, is, an.object almost 
of religious veneration. 

8. The blessing of the cross is seen in three 
respects—a) The suffering soul becomes free, 
more joyful, riper, stronger (ver. 19, et¢ owrypiay, 
comp. 12, 18, 20, 21 sq.), since it becomes more 
closely united to the Lord, purified from what is 
earthly and mortal, more intimate with the Eter- 
nal Will, and more joyful in it. 6) Men on every 
side, Christians (ver. 14), as well as heathen, even 
Preetorians (ver.138; Matth. xxvii. 54; Mark xv. 
89; Luke xxiii. 47), are improved and benefited ; 
for the glory of the peaceful fruit of righteous- 
ness becomes: better and better known, and the 
deep need of its possession is felt in the hearts 
c) The gospel secures for itself a recog- 
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nition of its true character by preaching, which 
brings to view the person and his history (vers. 
12, 20), for thus the adaptation of the gospel to 
the hearts and lives of men is seen and con- 
fessed. 

4. Death, which, like imprisonment and the 
world’s enmity, is an evil, becomes in the Apos- 
tle’s view an insignificant event, which closes in- 
deed the life upon earth, but changes not the es- 
sence, the life of the soul, only the place and 
form of its existence (ver. 21, axotaveiv; ver. 23, 
avarvoa). Toexperience it is no merit, but to con- 
quer it by faith and patience isa grace. Death leads 
the faithful from the misery of imprisonment to 
be more completely with Christ. In what way we 
pass through death into fellowship with Christ, 
is not said; and still less is there any indi- 
cation here of an intermediate state. This 
agrees with the word of the Lord to the 
thief on the cross (Luke xxiii. 48), and with 
the teaching of the parable of the rich man 
(Luke xvi. 28), and still more significantly with 
the efficacy of Christ’s death and resurrection in 
regard to the relations of life and death, in hea- 
ven and on earth (1 Cor. v.1; Eph. iv. 8; comp. 
2 Cor. v. 8; Acts vii. 58). , 

5. [Unless Paul believed that the death which 
released him from the trials of this life was to in- 
‘troduce him at once to the presence of Christ and 
‘a state of blessedness, we see no adequate reason 
for the struggle between his desire to depart and 
be with Christ, and his anxiety to labor still for 
the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom on 
earth. If he believed that he was to remain for 
‘an indefinite time without consciousness in the 
grave, his zeal for men’s salvation and his con- 
‘tempt of personal dangers and trials in the pur- 
‘suit of that object, would lead him to desire to live 
.as long.as possible, on account of the importance 
‘of his ministry to mankind. On the other hand, 
if we suppose him to have regarded his attain- 
ment of the joys and rewards of heaven as simul- 
taneous with his departure from this world, we 
have then an :adequate explanation of his per- 
plexity (vers. 21-24). For other passages which 
seem to involve the same doctrine, see Luke xxiii. 
43; 2 Cor. v. 6, 7; and Rev. vi. 9.—H. ] 

6. The substance of Christian preaching is the 
person of Christ \(vers. 15, 17, 18), as the exalta- 
tion of His person is the end of Christian life 
(ver. 20). This:should be the preacher’s testi- 
mony, his proclamation. 

7. The difference in the teaching here consists 
not so. much in the difference of the doctrine of 
Christ, as in the difference of disposition of the 
teachers towards Paul (vers. 15-18). The agree- 
‘ment in their teaching, which could scarcely fail 
‘to admit of certain variations, is of more account 
to him than their hostility to him. So much the 
more magnanimous is his joy in the doctrine 
which they hold in common. 

8. That church fellowship (rd kabynua tudor 
‘meptooety év Xprot Inood) should promote Chris- 
tian fellowship. is exemplified in the intercourse 
of Paul and the Philippians (év epor dvd THe &ufe 
Tapovoiac raw mpode dyac, ver. 26). It is import- 
ant to observe and maintain this connection. 

_ 9 The minister of Christ is helped and served 
in two ways—(qa) by the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, which is the Spirit of Christ; and (0) by | 





——— 


the supplications of the church: thus from above 
and from below. He needs the supplications of 
the church of Christ not less than the church 
needs his testimony. The protection of praying 
hands is no insignificant one. 

10. Observe the moral greatness of the Apostle! 
In the constraint ef a prison, in the face of 
death, amid the enmities of some of his associ- 
ates, he exults for joy in his fellowship with 
Christ, and allows it to suffer no abatement on 
account of an error. He hopes to be able to re- 
turn again to the Philippians, free from his 
bonds (ver. 26), as shortly before he had ex- 
pressed a similar hope to Philemon (Philem. ver. 
22). This hope indeed he afterwards gave up 
(2 Tim. iv. 6), and four years before this had de- 
clared that he should not see again the Ephe- 
sians (Acts xx. 22-25). In this uncertainty 
his official gift remains intact, which, as a pro- 
phetical endowment, has to do with God’s word, 
not with times and seasons (Acts i. 7). He does 
not, however, declare definitely (ver. 27) that he 
will come, but leaves it to God’s disposal.* 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


For ministers, three teachings: 1) See that 
thou overcomest sorrow, and that thou art not 
overcome by it; 2) that Christ is praised thereby; 
8) that the church by this very thing is advanced 
and built up in the faith.—Rejoice without envy 
in the preaching of thy worthy official brother. 
The word of God and the preaching of Christ 
should be to thee of too much value and import- 
ance to allow an unfriendly disposition to mortify 
or vex thee.—For the church, three teachings: 1) 
Take not offence at the greatness of the evil in 
the world, especially of the violent enmity which 
befalls thy pastor, but follow his deportment in 
the case; 2) persist in hearty supplication for 
him; 8) aid him full of confidence with thy tes- 
timony.—Only one thing must be regarded: that 
Christ alone, the Saviour of the world, be 
preached. Thou art not to judge the disposition 
of the preacher, but only the correctness of his 
preaching.—In general: Persecution or, at the ut- 
most, death, is the greatest evil which the world 
can inflict upon the Christian, but this effects for 
him what launching does for a ship :—it brings 
him into his properelement. As the ship is thus 
sent forth upon the ocean for which it is designed, 
so is the Christian by this means brought. to 
heaven, which is his home. To die, is but to come 
to our inheritance, if Christ is our life. From 
Him comes the unselfish love of life for others’ 
sake, which is at once a joy in life and a joy in 
death, so that from our joy in death there comes 
no death to our joy. It is unchristian for one to 
wish for death because he is weary of life, or 
cowardly to fear death; and worse still are they 
who desire death while they fear it. Evil does 
not make us holy, death does not make us happy. 
Man does not become happy by dying, but the 
Christian dies, being happy. 

Ignatius :—Let me become the prey of wild 
beasts, that God may become my possession. I 





* (If Paul was imprisoned twice at Rome (as is almost cer- 
tain), he could easily have fulfilled this hope of seeing again 
both the Philippians and Philemon, in the interval between 
his first and his second captivity. See Commentary on Phile- 
mon (LANGE’s Series), pp. 6, 23.—H.] 
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am God’s wheat; the teeth of the wild beasts will 
grind me so that I may become the purified 
bread of God. I shall become a true disciple of 
Jesus Christ when the world no longer sees my 
body. The iron and the cross, the breaking of 
the legs, the raging of the wild beasts, the mang- 
ling of the limbs, and the bruising of the body— 
all-these diabolical torments may be exercised 
upon me if I but win Jesus Christ. 

Srarke:—If God will make His children 
known, even His greatest enemies must lend their 
aid. Let God rule, and follow His leading.— 
Short but beautiful confession: Christ is our life 
in creation, in redemption, in regeneration, in 
the resurrection. 

Rieger :—For those in communion with God, 
in enjoyment of the life of Christ, dying is not 
the end; the soul’s life from that point is before 
it, not behind (see ver. 21). 

ScHLEInRMACHER:—The distressed and suffer- 
ing man, be the cause of his suffering and dis- 
tress what it may, attracts the earnest and anx- 
lous attention of men to himself more than all the 
royalty inthe world. The way in which he bears 
his cross, the way in which he accepts his need 
and distress in his heavenly calling, excite the 
sympathy of men. If now we are all cross-bear- 
ers of our Lord, and if no one here below escapes 
from sorrows, then there is opened to us here at 
once a way in which we all, each according to 
his ability, may contribute to the advancement 
of the gospel, by bearing the troubles and adver- 
sities which the Lord sends, with patience and 
‘resignation to His will, with hope and trust in 
His imperishable work, with confidence and joy- 
fulness of heart in His all-sufficient wisdom, in 
order that men may be thereby impelled to ac- 
ikknowledge and praise our heavenly Father.— 
Boldness on the one hand and faint-heartedness 
on the other, have, as it were, a diffusive and 
contagious power among men.—The troubles of 
this life will result in our highest good if we 
love God.—Above all things this is meet: 1) that 
we recognize the rough ways in which the Lord 
leads us as His ways, and acquiesce with our 
whole heart in His guidance ; 2) that at the same 
time we look more to the internal than to the 
external; 8) the apostle adds, that it will turn 
to his salvation through the prayer of the church 
and through the supply of the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, which comes to him from the church,— 
This is the true happiness of the Christian, to 
which we should all aspire, that the longing for 
the greater glory which is reserved for us, shall 
never become so strong as to check or weaken 
our usefulness in the calling to which God has 
appointed us here on the earth.—If now we see 
the vineyard of the Lord so divided that to each 
one a task therein has been assigned, what else 
can we say in view of its present condition but 
that the vineyard is far from being wholly culti- 
vated ?—We must say then that all Christians, 
in whom the fear of death has been destroyed 
by a living and blessed fellowship with the Re- 
deemer who has taken away the power of death, 
are able to withstand more firmly the assaults 
of earthly evil, and that their love for the per- 
ishable things of the world and enjoyment in 
them constantly diminish. The more this actu- 
ally takes place, the more does there arise in 





them, even here upon earth, a higher love, a 
love for the Redeemer and His heavenly king- 
dom,.in the strength of which they can regard 
themselves as servants of the Lord, as laborers 
in His vineyard, whose constantly renewed wish 
is, to bring forth fruit for Him unto whom all 
fruit belongs, as a reward for His sorrows and 
as a glorification of His victory. 

Hevusner :—Man often comes for the first time 
to know his strength when he is in misfortune.— 
When a friend of the truth is bound, ten others 
arise in his place.—The very best deeds may be 
done from impure motives; even Christ may be 
preached from ambition.—Spiritual envy and 
pride creep in even among preachers of the gos- 
pel, and incite them to a false and envious emu- 
lation.—When the friends of the truth are im- 
prisoned, we ought to undertake their task, and to 
make good their places, that the good work may 
suffer no hindrance. The kindest service which 
can be rendered to noble martyrs in bonds, is to 
interest one’s self in their cause, not in their 
person. The work is of more importance than 
the instrument.—The Christian commits himself 
wholly to God, and ought with reference to life 
and death to be absolutely resigned to His will. 
If he hopes in any respect to be useful to others, 
then he remains here even gladly.—WutTEFIELD 
once asked Tennant, a preacher who was his 
friend, whether the thought that he might soon 
be called home, gave him joy.. TENNANT replied: 
“T have no desire about it; my death does not 
concern me, my duty is to live as long as I can, as 
well as I can, and to serve my Master as faithfully 
as I can, until He callsme away. If I had sent 
my.servant to plough, and should afterwards 
find him asleep, and he should say to me: ‘Alas, 
the sun is so hot, let me go to the house!’ might’ 
I not say to him, ‘thou sluggard !’ ?” 

PassavaANT:—In steadfastness of faith the 
man of God holds fast joy in the faith. How 
little inclined we are by nature to leave this 
world for another better world in order to be 
with God, every candid mind willingly confesses 
to itself, and this fact holds up before us the 
clear mirror of our natural life, and shows us 
how far estranged we are from God, from His 
love, and the blessed life which is in Him. 

Nirzscu :—How gloriously do desire for death 
and love of life unite in the Christian’s mind! 
1) The Christian shows by his faith that in death 
he loses nothing of that in and for which he 
here lives, but gains it. 2) Though it is better 
for him to be with Christ, yet it seems more ne- 
cessary to remain in the flesh and bring forth 
fruit. 8) Whatever contradiction remains in his 
desires, he leaves God to settle, and will not 
choose or decide for himself. 

[Rev. J. Trapp :—Two things make a good 
Christian, good actions and good aims. Though 
a good aim doth not make a bad action good, as 
we see in Uzzah, yet a bad aim makes a good 
action bad, as in these preachers (see ver. 15).— 
St. Paul stood, as it were, on tiptoes (aroxapa- 
dokia), to see which way he might best glorify 
God, by life or death (ver. 20).—Far, far the better 
(TOAA@ aAAov Kpeiooov, ver. 23), a transcendent 
expression, like Paul’s kal’ imepBorjv eic imep- 
Boagv, 2 Cor. iv. 17.—H.] 

[Rosert Haut :—Paul was so intent upon the 
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advancement of truth, that he overlooked the 
malignity of the intention in the success of the 
cause. It is thus, my brethren, that religion 
lifts us above self-love and party-strife, and leads 
us to rejoice in every opening prospect of pros- 
perity, and of good to others, in all public events 
and in every denomination (see ver. 15).—We see 
that with all his attainments the apostle was not 
lifted above them when he says, “‘by your 
prayers” (ver. 19). How much have we need 
to say, ‘Brethren, pray for us.” The prayer 
of the obscurest Christian may procure and in- 
fuse among us the Spirit of God beyond what we 





ne 


could wish ourselves; for with Him all distinc- 
tions are lost but piety and necessity.—‘ To be 
with Christ,” was the apostle’s view of the hea- 
venly world (ver. 23). He knew that Jesus 
Christ had promised that where He was there 
also His servants should be (John xvii. 24). He 
values the friendship of Christ above all the 
world,—to be found in His image and to be with 
Him, he can conceive of nothing higher.—If 
your attachment to this world be great, it must 
be cured by giving yourselves up more entirely 
to your Lord and Master.—H. ] 


SECTION III. 


The Lord’s Example and Pattern for the Observance of the Church. 
Cuarter I. 27—II. 18. 
(1) A true Christian deportment the condition of the Apostle’s joy in the Church (i. 27-80). 


Characteristics of a Christian walk (vers. 27, 28 a); and the incentives to such a walk (vers. 28 8, 380). 


27 Only let your conversation [deportment] be as it becometh the gospel. of Christ : 
that whether I come and see you or (else) be absent, I may hear of your affairs, that 
ye stand fast in one spirit, with one mind striving together for the faith of the 
28 gospel; and in nothing terrified by your adversaries, which is' to them an evident 
29 token of perdition, but to you of salvation, and that of God. For unto you it is 

[was] given in the behalf of Christ, not only to believe on him, but also to suffer 


30 for his sake [in his behalf]; having the same conflict which ye saw? in me and now 


hear to be in me. 


1 Ver. 28.—[The received text has pév before éorey, interpolated to respond to S¢ in the next clause ; and probably for 
a similar reason vuay was changed to nucv (MEYER, ALFoRD, Ligurroor). Hxiiicorr would retain yuivy.—H.] 


2 Ver. 30.—[The I. R. has téere after a few copies, but the correct word is undoubtedly eiéere. 


The itacism, or similar 


pronunciation, of the first syllable (an error of the ear in dictation) led to the interchange.—H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 27. Only let your deportment be as 
it becometh the gospel of Christ. Mévoy 
in this emphatic position marks the true Chris- 
tian walk as the sole, indispensable condition of 
Paul’s joy, when he should come to them, as the 
connection with vers, 24-26 shows. (Gal. ii. 10; 
v. 13). BeneEn: hoc unum curate, nil aliud. But 
this one requisition contains within itself mani- 
fold other requisitions. The verb here (rodereb- 
ode) is taken from political life. The church at 
Philippi forms a part of the kingdom of God, of 
which they should prove themselves citizens. 
Paul uses the word elsewhere only in Acts 
Xxlil. 1 (weroAirerwac), in his speech before the 
Jewish Council, where in the presence of the 
civil rulers he feels himself to be but a member 
ef the common body politic. Iepixareiv refers 
more to individual life; this verb to church-life, 





corresponding to mdvrec (vers. 4, 7, 8). The 
fundamental law of this kingdom is denoted by 
Tov evayyediov Tov Xpiorov, and the corresponding 
deportment by d&loc. (Col. i. 10: d&iwe row 
kupiov; Eph. iy. 1: dgiu¢ mepiratqoat tie KAjoEwc). 
—That (‘va) states the aim or object of his ex- 
hortation, agreeably to the context (ver. 26).— 
Whether I come and see you or be absent 
(cite EASOv Kai idav tude, eire avév). He thus 
leaves it uncertain how it may be, but in accord- 
ance with his hopeful desire, puts the supposition 
of his coming first. In both cases he presup- 
poses his release, which might indeed lead him 
not to Philippi, but elsewhere.—I may hear 
(axobow), includes both cases, 7. e. either from 
their own mouth, or from others (Meyer). Bun- 
GEL: audiam et cognoscam. The object is: your 
affairs (rd wep? duov), and this as more fully ex- 
plained: that ye stand fast in one spirit 
(ort oryKete év évi rvetpart), which is the subject 
of Paul’s great anxiety. Comp. oidé ce Tic él, 
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Luke iv. 84; xix. 8; Marki. 24. See Winzr’s 
Gramm. p. 626. H6LEMANN incorrectly joins iva 
With orgxete, asif it were axotoac, and orc simply 
repeated iva. The construction would be con- 
fused, harsh (hiulea, Cauvin terms it), and the 
participles would be nominative absolute. The 
verb (iv. 1; 1 Cor. xvi. 13; Gal. v. 1; 1 Thess. 
iii. 8; 2 Thess. ii. 15) means to keep one’s ground 
in battle. What is meant evidently is that the 
Philippians should cherish a spirit of unity 
among themselves, as in 1 Cor. iv. 21; xii. 18; 
J Pet. iii. 4. It is presupposed that this har- 
mony, which is to be an object of such earnest 
endeavor, is a gift of the Holy Spirit (Eph. iv. 
8, 4), but the Holy Spirit is not directly intended 
(Van Hencet).—With one mind striving 
together for the faith of the gospel (ua 
pox ovvadiAovvrec TH wiores Tov evayyeAtov. This 
explains more fully orjxere év évt wvebuate. Here 
we evidently have to do with a struggle in which 
the main object is unity, and hence pid woyy 
stands with emphasis at the beginning. The 
mvevua which is in the puvy4, is that part of our 
nature which is the sphere (év) of the unity. 
The dative wuy7 is the instrumental dative. The 
substantive puy7 denotes that part of our being 
which is connected above with rvevua and below 
with odp£, and constitutes the centre of man’s 
peculiar personality,—individuality. Hence, wd 
woxn presents their outward manifestation.— 
Comp. ii. 2; Acts iv. 82, (DeLitrascu, Psychologie, 
p- 199 ff.). Repellent peculiarities may exist 
even where there is an agreement in principle. 
BENGEL: est interdum inter sanctos naturalis aliqua 
antipathia. The dative ty miores, for the faith, 
presents the object of the struggle, which the 
genitive rov evayyeAioy renders more precise, and 
so guards it from any arbitrary misconception 
of friends or foes. The preposition in cvvatAovv- 
rec refers to this co-operation of the Philippi- 
ans with Paul (Col. ii. 1; 1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim. 
iv. 7). Comp. vers. 7, 80; iv. 8, where pot indi- 
cates what is here sufficiently plain from the 
connection. It is incorrect to limit civ only to 
the unity of the Philippians among themselves 
(WiesinGer), which pug poyq after év évi wvebpare 
has already pointed out, or to exclude this refer- 
ence (MzyeER), or to make oiy govern mioret 
(Grotius). Tg mioree is not an instrumental 
dative (CALVIN, et al.), nor should wg puy7 be 
connected with orjxere (CHRYSOSTOM, LUTHER). 
Ver. 28.. And in nothing terrified (y7 
mrupojuevor év jundevi). Kati adds another concom- 
itant of orgxete. The verb (properly used of 
horses in the race) means to turn about, to start, 
spring aside. Comp. ver. 20; 2 Cor. vi. 3.—By 
your adversaries (imd rév avrixemévov) gives 
the cause of this agitation or panic. Weare to 
understand this of their personal enemies (comp. 
ver. 30), unchristian opposers of the gospel, 
especially among the Jews, but also among the 
heathen (ver. 80, etc. ; Acts xvi. 11 sq.; xvii. 58q). 
—The Apostle proceeds to enforce his exhorta- 
tion by appropriate motives, vers. 28 5-80.— 
Which to them is an evident token of 
perdition (7r¢ gotlv avroig évdetsic arwdstac). 
The argumentative nrg == since wt is (Eph. iii. 
13), in sense points back to the thought that 
the church does not allow itself to be terrified, 
but grammatically connects itself by a familiar 





attraction with évdegic (1 Tim. iii. 15). See 
WIneER’s Gramm., p. 627. The emphatic position 
of éoriy shows that even if they (oi davrcxeiuevor) 
do not perceive it, or in their excitement do not 
acknowledge it, yet the fact that the church is 
unterrified is an evidence (comp. Rom. iil. 25 ; 
2 Cor. viii. 24) of their destruction, of their ex- 
clusion from the blessed kingdom of God (1 Cor. 
i. 18). Comp. 2 Thess. i. 5-10.—But to you of 
salvation (tuiv dé owrypiac). Comp. Rom. viii. 
17; 2 Tim.ii.12. For the reading see on the text. 
That which should awaken the fears of others 
with regard to their final destiny, even if it 
does not, is to believers a pledge of salvation.— 
And thatof God. Kai rovro refers equally to 
both clauses; for the disquietude of the adver- 
saries before the bar of conscience, and the 
calmness of believers, alike come from God 
(4x6 Yeov). Punishment and consolation are 
both from Him! To limit rovro in the second 
member (CALVIN, et al.), to understand it of 
humility (H6neMANN), or to connect it with what 
follows (RiLLIET), is incorrect. 

Ver. 29. For unto youit was given (61: tyiv 
éyapio67) confirms the statement in ver. 28, the 
last words of which (a76 @eov) led the Apostle 
to adopt the passive form here. It is just you 
who are struggling and suffering together, to 
whom this grace [or undeserved favor] has been 
granted by God. Hence tui has the emphatic 
position. Bunern emphasizes the verb (gratiz 
munus signum salutis), but without reason, while 
Meyer limits the confirmation to rovro a76 Veov. 
—In the behalf of Christ, not only to be- 
lieve on him, but also to suffer in his be- 
half (76 imép Xpuorod, ov udvov 70 Eig abrov mioTEb- 
Ev, GAAG Kal TO brép avTov récyew). This clause. 
forms the subject of éyapioOy. At first rd tmép 
Xpiotov raoyerv was the thought in Paul’s mind 
(which expresses positively what is stated nega- 
tively in yu mrupduevor); but the condition under 
which the suffering leads to salvation (owrypia) 
occurs to the writer’s mind, and he interpolates 
the clause ov pévov.... morevew in the middle 
of the sentence, but afterwards resumes his first 
thought in 76 drép avrov. The faith which works 
such steadfast endurance of suffering clearly 
proves that both are from God. Td imép Xpiorov 
is not = what concerns Christ (Buza, et al.). 

Ver. 30. Having the same conflict (rv 
avtov ayéva éyovrec) presents the characteristic 
of this suffering, the participle agreeing with 
the subject understood with rdoyew, as in Eph. 
iv. 2; iti. 17, 18; and Col. iii. 10. See Winrr’s 
Gramm., p. 572. It should not be connected 
with orjxere (BENGEL), or be referred back to 
tyiv for its subject (MmEyYER).—Tov avtdv is ex~- 
plained by what follows: Which ye saw in 
me and now hear to be in me (oiov eidere év 
éuol kat viv axotere év éuol). He refers in the 
first verb to his sojourn at Philippi (Acts xvi. 
12-16 sq.), and in viv dkovere to the information 
contained in the present letter (which would be 
read before them) and to that furnished by the 
report of Epaphroditus (ii. 28). "Ev éuo/, in me, 
in both instances refers to a conflict which Paul 
suffers, to persecutions directed against himself. 
The Philippians also endured the same; and itis 
the kind of conflict which is the same in each 
case. The likeness does not consist merely in 
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the similar ground of the conflict, that is in the: 


faith for which they suffer (Mnyur). The sec- 
ond év éuot is not — de me (Vulg., Erasmus, e¢ al.), 
nor is allusion made here to false teachers (Huin- 
RICHS),. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. A right deportment of the Christian is the 
one thing which the Apostle demands of each 
member of the church. It is only this one thing, 
because this embraces all that belongs to the 
special circumstances, positions, and relations of 
life; just this alone, because it is the deportment 
of a citizen of the kingdom of God, including 
the relations of each one with every other, and 
finds its rule in the fundamental law of the 
people of God, the Gospel of Christ, to which it 
must correspond (ver. 27). 

2. Four points here deserve especial attention. 
(a) The calling of the Christian is that of a 
warrior who retreats not; (4) It requires him to 
hold together and to agree together with the 
church ; (c) It requires him to keep ever in view 
the object of the contest, his faith; and (d) It 
secures to him, in all outward afflictions, true 
soul-peace. Inthefirst respect, it isnot something 
to be won, but is a prize which haying been won, 
the Christian is to defend; not salvation to be 
gained, but a possession to be kept. In the sec- 
ond respect, it is unity with the Apostle and with 
each member of the church, in the direction and 
impulse of the Spirit, in opposition to unchris- 
tian opponents. But the individual peculiarities 
of temperament, education, etc., are not to be 
made an occasion for separation. In the third 
respect, it is the holding fast of the faith which 
is according to the gospel; and in the fourth re- 
spect, it is the keeping watch over the soul in 
order that by looking to the example of the 
Apostle and of the Lord Himself, we may be kept 
from fear and despair by reason of the adversaries. 

8. The intrepidity of the Christian amid the 
enmities of unchristian opponents, is as certainly 
an evidence to him of fellowship with God, as it 
is for them a proof that they should and may 
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learn therein their exposure to final destruction 
(ver. 28). 

4. He who believes in Christ must regard it as 
a grace of God that he is permitted to suffer for 
Him (ver. 29), 


HOMILETIC AND PRACTICAL. 


Compare the Doctrinal and Ethical remarks. 

Starke :—Brief epitome of the whole of Chris- 
tianity: faith, love, patience. 

Ringer :—Although we must suffer and strug- 
gle together for the gospel, yet we often become 
thereby more completely linked together. Since 
the disposition to yield to fear is planted so deeply 
in our nature, it becomes a part of the renewal 
of our souls into the image of God, to obtain 
again a steadfast courage to adhere to the right. 

ScHLEINRMACHER :—Fearlessness with respect 
to all adversaries of the kingdom of God and all 
their efforts against it, must be peculiar to the 
Christian; for it has no other basis or other 
measure in him than his faith in the Redeemer 
and his love for Him and for His holy cause. 

Hrvsner:—To believe in Christ is to make 
common cause with Him, hence also to suffer 
with Him, 

Passavant:—Whenever Christians fall out 
with one another, it happens for the most part 
because they are unwilling to surrender their 
own self-will to the control of the one Spirit of 
the Lord, or to merge their individuality in His 
sovereignty. ‘ 

[Rozsert Hatt :—‘“ Nothing terrified by your 
adversaries” (ver. 28). Having Jesus Christ pre- 
sent with the Father, as an advocate, what was 
there to terrify them? They knew that He was 
at. the head of all—principalities and powers, 
thrones and dominions, being made subject to Him. 
That Christian, my brethren, who views Jesus. 
Christ as the Lord of men, of angels, and of 
glory, how firm and undaunted may he look 
around him, and consider kings and princes but 
as common dust; for they must submit them- 
selyes to His authority or perish. See Ps. ii. 


| 10-12.—H.] 


(2) Christ's Example on the Way through Humiliation to Exaltation (ii. 1-11). 


After earnestly and eloquently entreating them to stand together in harmony (1-4), he holds up to 
view the person of the Redeemer (5, 6), His state of Humiliation (7, 8), and 
His state of exaltation (9-11). 


1 If there be therefore any consolation [exhortation] in Christ, if any comfort 
of love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any! bowels and mercies [compassion], 
2 fulfil ye [make full] my joy, that ye be like-minded [mind the same thing], having 
the same love, being of one accord, of one mind [with one soul minding the one 


3 thing]. 
4 mind let 


Let nothing be done through strife or vain glory; but in lowliness of 
each esteem other [others] better than [superior to] themselves, Look 


not every man? on his own things, but every man also on the things of others. 


5, 6 Let this mind? 


be in you which was also in Christ Jesus; who, being in the form 
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7 of God, thought it mot robbery to be equal with God: but made himself of no re. 

putation [emptied or divested himself], and took upon him the form of a servant, 

8 and was made in the likeness of men. And being found in fashion as a man, he 

humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. 

9 Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a [the“] name which is 

10 above every name; that at [in] the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 

things [beings] in heaven, and things [beings] in earth, and things [beings] under 

11 the earth, and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father. - 








1 Ver. 1.—é ts owAdyxve is foundin $A BCDEFKL. Itis either asolecism (Tiscamnporr N.T. ed. VII. maj.) ora 
mistake (WINER, ed al.) of Paul or of the transcribers for twa. [WorpswortH makes here the just remark (in opposition 
toa possible extreme): “ But this text, among others, affords evidence that it is not a sound principle of criticism, to limit the 
data for determining the readings of the N. T. to the most ancient extant MSS., and that it is necessary to extend the range 
of inquiry to the cursive MSS. and other collateral aids.” —H.] 

2 Ver. 4—€xaorou has stronger support in A B FG, e¢ al., than éxacros in XCD E, et al. 

8 Ver. 5—rodTo yap ppovetre is found in DE FG; yap is wanting in % A BC, probably because éxagro: was added from 
yer.4, [‘ As ver.5 begins an ecclesiastical lecture, and as the explanative force of yép (= ‘verily,’ ‘as the case stands’) 
might not have been fully understood and have led to the omission of the particle, the reading yap seems slightly more proba- 
ble” (Eiiicorr).—d.] 6 ABC* read dpovetre, others read dpoveicOw. [The former is also grammatically the more diffi- 


cult, and therefore more likely to be original.—H. | 


4 Ver. 9.—7d ovowa. in NA BOC; the article is omitted in D E FG, et ai. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. If there be therefore any exhor- 
tation in Christ (¢ r¢ obv mapaxAnote ev Xpior@). 
Ov» goes back te the preceding thonght (i. 27-80). 
He now exhorts them to be united in the present 
conflict, in which they as well as himself are 
engaged, that the joy which he has felt on ac- 
count of their harmony may receive no check. 
Ei presents what is actual as hypothetical for the 
sake of the conclusion, as in Eph. iii. 2, 4, 21; 
Col. i. 23; ii. 20; iii. 1. Weare to supply éori, 
but not also év tuiv (Muyrr). Ibis to be taken 
for granted that such exhortation (mapdxAyorc), 
which by év Xpior@ (i. 26) is defined as based 
upon Christ, as having its sphere or element in 
Him, is found richly in the Afustle; but he 
adopts this mode of expression in his humility. 
Comp. Rom. xv. 30. [The A. V. renders 
mapaxAnote consolation, but that sense destroys 
the difference between this clause and the next. 
The meaning here is: If those who are in Christ 
may address to each other exhortations and 
entreaties with a right to expect that they 
will not be unavailing, then fulfil, etc. We 
may carry forward the idea of év Xpior¢ to the 
other clause.—H,|—If any comfort of love 
(elre mapapifiov aydryc). According to 1 Thess. 
ii. 11: dc-matHp Téxva éavtod TapaKadodvvtec tyac 
Kai Tapapvoobmevor; and 1 Cor. xiv. 3: mapaxAnjow 
kat tapauvdiav, this draf Aeyduevov must denote 
consolation of love, friendly address, or encour- 
agement which springs from love, as described 
by the genitive. We are to refer the above with- 
out doubt to the Apostle. [The Apostle would 
say: If it be a characteristic of true love that 
it is ever ready to comfort or encourage those 
for whom it is cherished, then comply with my 
request and thus manifest your love to me.—H. ] 
—If any fellowship of spirit [or the Spirit] 
(ei tic kowwvia wvedpuaroc). The article being 
omitted, we cannot compare this expression with 
2 Cor. xiii. 13: Kozvwvia tov dylov mvebparoc, and 
explain it as fellowship with the Holy Spirit 

BrenezL, Meyer); but the xowwvia, which was 
Weibel ini 5 with reference to its object or 
outward action, is described here in its inward 





sphere: fellowship of spirit among themselves, and 
with the Apostle, by virtue of which exhortation 
and entreaty readily find response and accept- 
ance as addressed to each other. That this fellow- 
ship of spirit is a gift of the Holy Spirit, is only 
pre-supposed, not stated. [The absence of the 
article does not decide against the other view; 
for mveiua as being of the nature of a proper 
name may have the article or omit it. See 
Winer’s Gramm., p. 122. Most interpreters un- 
derstand the Holy Spirit to be meant.—H.]—If 
any bowels and compassion (¢i twa on/Adyyva 
katoixrippot). The first substantive (i. 8) denotes the 
seat, the source, of the second; the second being 
in the plural represents the individual proofs, the 
acts as repeated, manifold. See WinER’s Gramm., 
p- 176; Col. iii. 12; orAdyyva oixrippod, lect. var. 
(olxripudv). Thus the fellowship or participation 
(xovvwvia) in the third clause appears in its 
action and effects. [The two nouns give intensity 
to the idea. The Apostle intimates in terms of 
the greatest delicacy that any reluctance to grant 
him the favor for which he so earnestly pleads, 
would have all the effect upon his feelings of un- 
kindness and cruelty.—H.] The first two clauses 
we are to refer to Paul, the other two to the Philip- 
pians; the implied affirmation of the several con- 
ditions (el tic . . . . olxtepuor), a8 respects both 
Paul and those addressed, enforces the exhortation 
(Anpaoare) which they severally introduce. It 
is incorrect to regard the first and third as ob- 
jective, and the second and fourth as subjective 
motives (MEYER), or to refer all four to the Phi- 
lippians only (Mnyer, ScoenxkeL). That we are 
to supply vapa, from ver. 2, in each of the con- 
ditional clauses (‘si quod (gaudium) consolatio 
amoris,’ etc.), according to BENGEL, is inadmis- 
sible. 

Ver. 2. Make full my joy (mAnpdcarté uov ryv 
yapdv). The Apostle has joy already, and it 
only remains that this should be full and com- 
plete (comp. i.9; 1 Johni. 4; 2 John 12). The 
Philippians are to make it so by allowing his 
appeal to prevail with them (first two clauses), 
and by maintaining and exhibiting the virtues to 
which he exhorts them (last two).—He sums up 
the whole as it were in one word: That ye mind 
the same thing. ‘Iva represents the harmony 
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ofthe Philippians (rd abrd gpov7re), as sought by 
them in order [as one of its attendant aims] to fill 
up the measure of Paul’s joy. According to iii. 
15; ivy. 2; Rom. xii, 16; xy. 5, minding and striving 
after the same object are meant.—This is more 
closely defined, first on its ethical side: Having 
the same love (rjv airy aydnyv éxovtec). As 
possessors and dispensers of that love which in 
its object, purity and strength, is essentially the 
same, they should be of one mind.—Secondly, the 
trait or conduct appearing on its intellectual side 
is: Being of one accord (A. V.), or like- 
minded, pondering the one thing (cimpuyo 
ri &v @povovrrec). With reference to the object 
had in view, the rd airé represents it as a single 
thing, and the question they consider is, what one 
thing is necessary ; and further, the personal unity 
which corresponds to this unity of aim, becomes 
prominent, asin i, 27: pug puyy. Tirrmann (Syn. 
I. p. 67) correctly observes: iodpuyoc, est gut eodem 
modo est animatus (like-minded); obupuyxoc autem, 
qui idem sentit, unanimis (harmonious); obmpuyor 
esse possunt, qui non sunt icdwuyor; sunt rgitur 
oburpuyot ol Td abTd gpovorvtec. Sed rd Ev gpovety 
est unum velle, in uno expetendo consentire. Inthis 
earnest exhortation the accumulation of terms 
and phrases cannot surprise us. It is incorrect 
to regard ofmpuyor as independent, the subject of 
a separate predication (OncumENIUs, ef al.). To 
these two positive qualifications correspond the 
negative ones in ver. 8. 

Ver. 3. Let nothing be done through 
strife or vain glory.—Mydév kar’ épibeiav for- 
bids whatever is without or against ri avripy 
ayarny, while pds xara Kevodogiav forbids what- 
ever violates 70 &p gpovety, mia poy. On the first 
substantive see ini. 17; on the second, Surpas: 
paraia tic wept Eavrod olnowce (Gal. v. 26, kevddoEor); 
xara denotes rule, motive (W1NER’s Giram., p. 401). 
Without question it is more simple to continue 
gpovoovtes from the preceding verse (WiNER, 
Gram., p. 587) than to supply ro.ovvre¢ (ERASMUs, 
Luruer, et al.), or even to construe it with the 
following jyobuevoc (HotmMANN).—The positive 
(ver. 2 5) is opposed here to the negative (ver. 8 
a).—But in lowliness of mind (or in humi- 
lity) let each esteem others superior to 
themselves.— AAAd marks strongly the oppo- 
sition. The instrumental dative (7H Tamevvo- 
¢poobvy) corresponds to kard with the accusative. 
See WinEr’s Gram. p. 402, note 2. On the sub- 
stantive see Eph. iv. 4; Col. ii. 18, 28; iii. 12. 
"AAAHAOvE Hyobmevoe brepéiyovtac éavTdv teaches 
that humility fixes its eye on another’s excel- 
lences, and judges him from this point of view. 
BuneeLt: Jure et dotibus fiert id potest, non extreme 
tantum, sed per veram tareivodpoobvyv, cum quis 
per abnegationem oculos avertit a suis prerogativis et 
alterius dotes, quibus prior est, studiose contem- 
platur. 

Ver. 4. Look not every one on his own 
things, but every one also on the things 
of others (ju) 7a éavtév Exaoror oxorovrrec, GAAG 
kal Ta étépwv éxaoror).—The sentence presents a 
general principle. The unusual plural éxacrou, 
which is emphatic in each number, but especially 
in the second, where it stands at the end, indi- 
sates that this should be true of every member of 
the church, Ta éavrév, 7a érépwr, signify in ge- 
neral res, causa, ag in ii. 21; 1 Cor. xiii, 5 (ra 
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gavtov) ; x. 24 (7d éavrod, rd Tod érépov), 83 (Ta 
éuavrov, TO Tov ToAAdy), Ta being used, and not 
rd, in order to mark the multiplicity. It is also 
to be noticed that dAAoc denotat alium, nulla diver. 
sitatis nist numeri ratione, érepoc non tantum alium, 
sed etiam diversum indicat (Tirrmann, Syn. I. p. 
155 sq.). While in the above passages Cyreiv is 
employed, we have here oxorovrre¢ (iii. 17). 
Hence, according to the context, we are to think of 
the gifts and excellencies of others before our own, 
and of their advantage, interest,as well as our own. 
This distinction, however, comes out more clearly 
in view of what follows. ’AAAd kai after u# limits 
or softens the antithesis. We are to think also of 
the things of others, hence not merely and ex- 
clusively of them. It is selfishness only that is 
forbidden. [‘ We are to look,” says Licurroor, 
‘““beyond our own interest to that of others.” —H. ] 
See Winer’s Gram. p. 498. It is incorrect to 
deny this distinction between ¢yreiy and oxoretv 
so as either to find no reference to gifts and ex- 
cellencies (MnyeEr), or to think exclusively of 
these (CaLviN). 

Ver. 5. Let this mind be in you, or, ac- 
cording to the better text, have this mind in 
you (rovTo yap gpoveite év tuiv).—Paul confirms 
his exhortation to unity by showing what self- 
denying love and humility are, as illustrated in the 
example of Christ. Tovro has as its correlative 
6 in the following clause, while év Xpior ’Ijood 
answers to éy juiv, Hence the meaning must be 
in animis vestris, but not intra vesirum cetum 
Cees [For the force of yap see notes on 
the text.—H.]|—Which was also in Christ 
Jesus (6 Kai év Xpior@ Iyjoov se. éppov4iOn). Kai, 
also, 2. €., a8 well as év tyiv. 

Ver. 6. Who being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God.—'O¢ has for its antecedent Xprord ’Ijcod, 
and points to His antemundane state, as vers. 7, 8, 
refer to His earthly existence, and vers. 9-11 re- 
fer to His subsequent glorified condition. The 
subject is the ego of the Lord, which is active in 
all the three modes of existence. It is the entire 
summary of the history of Jesus, including His 
ante-human state (MnyEer). Hence neither the 
Adyog dcapkoc alone, nor the Adyo¢ évoapxoe, is to 
be taken as the subject. The emphatic participial 
clause (év poopy Geov imdpyor) connects itself with 
the principal clause (ovy dpraypov ayhoato 7d elvat 
ioa eq), and the participle must be taken as imper- 
fect, not as present (UmBRurr, Studien und Kriti- 
ken, 1828, p. 594). The finite verb 7yfoaTo, from 
its import, requires us to think of a resolution or 
decision to which what is stated in the participle 
stands related as concessive in accordance with 
the sense of the whole passage. (Comp. 2 Cor. 
viii. 9, émTdyevoe mAotovog oy); hence neither 
causal (RHEINWALD eé al.) nor merely tem- 
poral (Mryrr). If now we regard strictly the con- 
nection and drift of the context, which is to bring 
before us Christ’s example, as a testimony in be- 
half of that humble self-denial which promotes 
harmony, and against the épOeiav and kevodotiav 
which destroy it, the meaning of this difficult 
passage cannot be mistaken. The words in them- 
selves are plain. ‘Yndpywv, stronger than dy, 
denotes Christ’s pre-existence, év op Aeod. Ac- 
cording to Mark xvi. 12 (éavepity tv érépa 
Hop¢7), and in accordance with its use elsewhere, 
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pupd7 must be understood of the outward form, 
“species externa,’ and this as defined by Geoi, 
which must be understood as not of the person 
of God, the Father, but only of the Godhead,—is a 
divine morphe or form, that of a God. Comp. iii. 
21; Rom. vill. 29: cbuuoppov. The poppy Gov 
here corresponds to jop¢7v dobdAov, ver. 7, as 
irdépyov has its parallel in AeBév there. BuncEn 
well observes: tpsa natura divina decorem habebat 
infinitum in se, etiam sine ulla creatura illum decorem 
intuente. Comp. John y. 37: eldo¢ abrod (of God); 
xvii. 5: rH OdEn  elyov mapd oot; Col. i. 15: ei- 
KOv rov Geov ; Hebr. i. 8: arabyaopa ric 06Eq¢ Kal 
Xapakthp tHe brooTacewc avtov. It is incorrect to 
regard it as equivalent to gtozc, ovoia (the Greeks, 
Av@ustinu et al.), status (CaLov, et al.), and to 
hold that Jesus, when He was on earth, caused 
His dé&a to be recognized through the medium of 
His words and works (Luruer, et al.), of His mi- 
racles (GRorivs, et a/.), ana in the transfiguration 
(Western). [‘ Though pop¢7,” says Licur- 
Foot, ‘is not the same as ¢iocc or ovoia, yet the 
possession of the pop involves participation in 
the ovcia also; for vop¢7 implies not the external 
accidents, but the essential attributes. Similar 
to this, though not so decisive, are the expres- 
sions used elsewhere of the Divinity of the Son: 
elxav tov Geov, 2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. j. 15; and ya- 
patho tij¢ vrootdcewc—rov Geov, Heb. i. 8. Simi- 
lar also is the term which St. John has adopted 
to express this truth—o Adyoc Tov Geov.”? It may 
be added that the word is fitly chosen for the ex- 
“pression of the Apostle’s idea. For though pop¢4 
denotes properly the outline or shape of an 
object, and not directly the substance or nature 
of the object, it yet presupposes the existence of 
that nature or reality, of which it is the manifes- 
tation, just as the figure or shadow implies a body 
or substance which determines the figure or out- 
line. Besides, to deny that Christ’s pop¢7 or 
formas God, agreed with the reality, would oblige 
us to deny also in the next verse that His form or 
condition as a servant agreed with the reality, and 
this would destroy the force of the Apostle’s rea- 
soning. The condition in both cases presupposes 
the corresponding nature or reality, and is called 
popom precisely on account of that condition. 
The Apostle seems to have chosen this peculiar 
word because he would provide in his mode of 
speaking for the fact, that. though the state or 
manifestation was changed, the nature or essence 
of the personality remained unchanged.—H. |— 
The expression ovy dprayyov jygoaro is more dif- 
ficult. It denies a precedence of self, as is the 
case with those ra éavrév cxorobvres (ver. 4). Inits 
connection with év popdn Seov trdpyov, and its 
position before éxévwoev éavrdy, it points to a de- 
cision in a negative form before the incarnation. 
Hence it is not the same as oy #prace, which 
did not for a moment enter into the thoughts 
of Christ. ‘Aprayydc may, like retpacpéc, Bantio- 
yc, signify the act of robbery; and it would pro- 
perly denote this according to the rules of deri- 
vation (Wi1nER’s Gram. p. 93); but usage allows 
it to be taken as res rapta or rapienda (BRUECK- 
NER against Meyer); just as ypyopuéc may be non 
vaticinatio sed vaticinium, ypyopaticudc et negotiatio 
et id quod hac perpetratur, so here also dpraypyoc—= 
dprayya (TuoLucK: Pfingstprogramm, 1847, pp. 
17-19). Whether the meaning is res rapta or ra- 
3 
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pienda, the context must decide. Here now 
dprayuév is predicate in its relation to 7d elva 
loa Sem as the object (WinER’s Gram. p. 323). On 
this construction xa? 7 BaotAcia Tov ovpavdv BiiiCe- 
Tat Biaotal dprdlovow avtAv in Matt. xi. 12 is 
very instructive. ‘Apmd¢ev is not a heroic exspo- 
hiare, but a violent appropriating to one’s self, of 
which the object is 76 eivac iow Ye. This is there- 
fore not ‘‘spolium,” ‘‘preda,” but ‘res rapienda.” 
The emphasis falls here on eivac; toa (not ica— 
see WiNER’s Gram. p. 177) is an adverbializing 
accusative (BENGEL), but different from iowe, 
since it denotes several relations of likeness, and 
from ioog, since it does not point to a likeness of 
person, as John v. 18 (icov éavrov roidv TH Oe@), but 
to the equality of Christ’s condition with that of 
God’s. What is meant by this expression appears 
from vers. 10, 11: it is the xvpudry¢ of the Lord, 
His worship in the church, in heaven, and upon 
earth. Hence the difference between é popdq 
Geod irdpyov and 76 elvac ica Oe6 is that the former 
denotes the Lord’s mode of existence, as a divine 
existence for Himself apart from the world and 
before it, the dignity of the Son, founded upon His 
eternal origin or generation from the Father, but 
the latter His existence as the King of His people 
in the realm of the Father, at His right hand. It 
is entirely like Eph. i. 20-23; John v. 22, 28; 
John xx. 28; Matt. xxviii. 18-20. According- 
ly it must signify ‘“‘rapiendum non duait.” For 
the former (j0p¢7 Ocov) was His from eternity, 
while the latter (rd eiva: ica Ge) He had not as 
yet obtained. He was already enjoying the 
former before He had received the latter. It is 
not correct to regard the object of dpraypov yyncato 
as identical with what is stated concessively in 
the participial clause (LurHur, Mryer, etal.), or 
dpraypov as equivalent to ‘‘preda, res rapta”’ Chee 
BROSIUS, et dl.), ‘‘spolia” (KRAsMUS, RHEINWALD, 
et al.), *‘holding tenaciously’? (HéLEMANN), ‘‘con- 
cealing” (Marruirs), ‘‘a triumphant display” 
(LuruEr, etal.), nor are we to understand by eiva 
ica Se@ ‘* plenitudinem et altitudinem dei” (BENGEL), 
“<vitam vite dei equalem” (Van Huneut), or ‘‘2den- 
tity with the Father” (Rituret). It is entirely 
fanciful to scent Gnostic allusions in év op7 Oeod, 
loa Oe elvar, dpmayuéc, as also in éavrov éxévooe 
and éy suowpatl, oxfhuare ebpebeic (ver. 7), and in 
érroupavion, ertyeiap, kava yOoviav (ver. 10), (BauR) 
as Brunckner shows (Hp. ad Phil. Paulo . 
auctort vindicata, p. 16 ff.) in his exposé of the dif- 
ference between the doctrine of the Gnostics and 
the present passage, and of the contradiction be- 
tween Baur’s earlier and his later representation 
of this doctrine, and also Ernustr (Studien und 
Kritiken, 1848, pp. 858-924; 1851, pp. 595-630), 
with admirable acuteness and learning. Yet the 
view advanced as a conjecture by UmsBrezir 
(Studien und Kritiken, 1828, p. 595) and earnestly 
maintained by Ernzstt, that this passage is to 
be explained out of Gen. ii. 8, is unnecessary and 
untenable. 

[The view of 10 elvaz ica Oey (adopted above by 
Dr. Brauner) as— ‘‘the xvpléryc, or worship of 
Christ in the church, in heaven, and on earth” 
(vers. 10, 11) which He did not claim for Him- 
self in His pre-existent state, makes the self- 
denial of Christ negative merely, not positive, 
as the Apostlé’s use of the example would seem 
to require. Moreover, if this equality with God 
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which Christ forbore to arrogate to Himself be- 
fore the incarnation be the same as the sove- 
reignty which God conferred on Him after His 
humiliation and sufferings and death, as a reward 
for such self-devotement (see ver. 9 and Heb. xil. 
2), we cannot regard such an equality as, pro- 
perly speaking, subject to acceptance or rejection 
till the antecedent historical condition has been 
fulfilled. —We subjoin a summary of the views of 
some of the later writers in our own language on 
this important passage. The meaning which 
Bishop Exuicorr prefers is: ‘* He did not deem 
His equality to God a prize to be seized, but 
emptied Himself, eéc.; in other words, He did not 
insist on His own eternal prerogatives, but, on the 
contrary, humbled Himself to the condition and 
sufferings of mortal man.” See his Commentary 
on Philippians (in loc.) for the grounds of this 
interpretation. —Prof. Ligurroot presents the 
philological details atsome length. Instead of dp- 
tayoc, ‘the more usual form of the word is dpmay- 
wa, which properly signifies simply ‘a piece of 
plunder,’ but especially with such verbs as 
qyeiosat, movsioda, vouitew, ete., is employed 
like épyatov, ebpnua, to denote a highly-prized 
possession, an unexpected gain.” He adduces 
examples of this usage from some of the later 
Greek writers. ‘It appears then from these 
writers that dprayya 7ysiola frequently signifies 
nothing more than ‘to clutch greedily,’ ‘prize 
highly,’ ‘to set store by,’ the idea of plunder or 
robbery having passed out of sight. The form 
dpraypubc, however, presents a greater difficulty ; 
for neither analogy nor usage is decisive as to 
its meaning: (1) The termination -uo¢ indeed 
denotes primarily the process, so that dpraypdc 
would be ‘an act of plundering.’ But asa matter 
of fact substantives in -udéc¢ are frequently used 
to describe a concrete thing, e.g. Oecudc, ypnopude, 
dpayudc, etc. (2) And again the particular word 
dprayué6c occurs so rarely that usage cannot be 
considered decisive. Under these circumstances 
we may, in choosing between the two senses of 
dprayudc, fairly assign to it here the one which 
best suits the context. The meaning adopted 
above satisfies this condition: ‘Zhough He pre- 
existed in the form of God, yet He did not look 
upon equality with God as a prize which must 
not slip from His grasp ; but He emptied Himself, 
divested Himself, taking upon Him the form of a 
slave.’ The idea is the same as in 2 Cor. viii 9, 
OL tpac extoyevoer TAobato¢ Ov. The other ren- 
dering (adopted by the A, V.), ‘thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God,’ disconnects this 
clause from its context.*—ALrorp translates: 
‘who being’ (originally) ‘in the form of God 
regarded not as self-enrichment His equality 
with God.’ He observes (1) that domayyude holds 
the emphatic place in the sentence; (2) that this 
fact casts rd elvac ica eq) into the shade as 
secondary and as referring to the state indicated 
by év popdn Seov imépyov above; and (8) that: 
aprayude strictly means, as here given, the act of 
seizing or snatching—not from another, but for 
one’s self. Dr. Worpsworta paraphrases the 
thought thus: ‘Let this mind be in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus, who subsisting from eternity 





* [Professor Licutroor states his objections to the rendering 
of the A. V. in an extended note in his Commentary at the 
end of chap. ii—H.] 
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equality with God (7d iva: ica Ye@) was a spoil 
which He had usurped wrongfully, and of which 
He might justly be divested by another, or which 
on principles of justice He was Himself obliged to 
give up to another,”’ etc. The following is Profes- 
sor Eaprn’s paraphrase of the meaning; ‘The 
Apostle affirms that Jesus, in His pre-incarnate 
state, was ‘in the form of God;’ and adds, that 
He thought it not a seizure, or a thing to be 
snatched at, to be on a parity with God, but 
emptied Himself. Now, it seems to us very plain 
that the parity referred to is not parity in the 
abstract, or in anything not found in the para- 
graph, but parity in possession of this form of 
God. He was in the form of God, and did not 
think it a thing to be eagerly laid hold of to be 
equal with God, having or exhibiting this form. 
The apostle adds, aA”’ éavrov éxévocev, but emptied 
Himself, and the clause is in broad and decided 
contrast with dpraypov oby iyhoato 76 iva loa TG 
eq. That is to say, the one clause describes the 
result of the other. It was because He did not 
think it a seizure to be equal with God, that He 
emptied Himself. He did not look simply to His 
own things—the glories of the Godhead; but He 
looked to the things of others, and therefore de- 
scended to humanity and death. His heart was 
not so set upon this glory, that he would not ap- 
pear at any time without it. There was some- 
thing which he coveted more—something which 
He felt to be truly a dprayuéc, and that was the 
redemption of a fallen world by His self-abase- 
ment and death. From His possession of this 
“mind,” and in indescribable generosity He 
looked at the things of others, and descended 
with His splendor eclipsed—appeared not as a 
God in glory, but clothed in flesh; not in royal 
robes, but in the dress of a village youth; not as 
Deity in fire, but a man in tears; not ina palace, 
but in amanger. . . And in this way He gave the 
church an example of that self-abnegation and 
kindness which the apostle has been inculeating, 
and which the Lord’s career is adduced to illus- 
trate and confirm” (Commentary on the Greek Text 
of the Epistle to the Philippians, pp. 108, 9).—For 
a list of monographs on this difficult text the 
reader may see MuvEr’s “Briefe an die Philipper,” 
etc., p. 63 (1859), and WixsingEr’s Commentary 
on Philippians (Eng. trans.), p. 61.—H. ] 

Ver. 7. But emptied or stripped himself, 
and took upon him the form of a servant 
(GAN Eavrdv éxévooe popdiv dobdov AaBdv). The 
aAAé introduces the antithesis (not tamen, nihilo- 
minus, quin potius). The first member corre- 
sponds to the second in ver. 6, and the second 
here to the first there; and at the same time un- 
folds further the antithesis to oiy dpraypov 
nygoato. In opposition to the not thinking of an 
act stands something done: in opposition to the 
unwillingness to rob another stands a giving up 
on His part; and in opposition to the thing which 
He does not even wish to arrogate to Himself 
stands His own person which He surrenders, 
This last contrast appears in éavrév, which pre~ 
cedes with emphasis, in opposition to éavr@ ru, 
and hence not Himself in opposition to another 
(Mrymr, e¢ al.), as the relations in the case and 
the context show; since the equality with God 
(76 elvar ica em) was not to be seized from men 
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or angels, nor could God be deprived of it, but 
He, the Son, by His own might and will could 
seize upon it, although it would not be withheld 
from Him by the Father.— Exévwoe=xevov éroin- 
oev, exinanivit, divested Himself, 7. e., of that 
which He had, év wopdy Oecd trdpywv, hence of 
the form of God, of the divine mode of existence. 
Since He has emptied Himself of this, as the 
word properly means, the op¢f7 is not some- 
thing merely external, and since He has given 
up only the év yopgp Ocod irdpyor, i cannot be an 
evacuare of the person, as if that now had in it 
no longer anything divine—no dé&a which re- 
mained to Him (John i. 14; Col. ii. 9); hence the 
nearer limitation by pop¢yv dobAov AaBov, which 
is itself more closely defined. The antithesis is 
still yopdy7 Feov, and dobAov is chosen, because 
according to the context (ica Hey ver. 6, comp. 
vers. 10, 11) the kupsdry¢ belongs to the Vedryc. 
It is the becoming man, or the incarnation that 
is meant, as the sequel declares, and since AaGov 
which is contemporaneous with éxévwoe as in 
Eph. i. 9, 18) must be taken as a modal limita- 
tion of the verb (éxévwoe), this emptying of Him- 
self («évwowc) is the Lord’s incarnation. It is 
incorrect to deny here the becoming man, the act 
of incarnation, and to find only His position as 
a servant indicated (ScureNnKzL), for in this case 
popd7y dobaAov AaBaov must follow év oxfpare ebpe- 
Selec Oc avOpwrocg, and could not stand at the be- 
ginning; Observe too, that the dotAov is without 
the article, and hence it does not mean the servant 
of God, in the sense of the Messiah. The fol- 
lowing also are incorrect interpretations: liben- 
ter duxit vitam inopem (GROTIUS), miseram sortem, 
qualis esse servorum solet (HOLEMANN), semet ipse 
depressit (VAN HENGEL), veluti deposuit (CALov), 
non magis ea usus est (CLERICUS), since the sub- 
ject of discourse here is not anything within 
the human life of Christ, the laying aside of the 
d6£a, or abstaining from the full use of it.—And 
was made in the likeness of men, and 
being found in fashion as a man (év éyow- 
watt aviparwv yevduevog Kal oxhparte evpeleic O¢ 
avOpwroc). These two clauses plainly belong 
together. They serve more closely to define 
popony dobAov AaBov. Bunauu: forma dicit aliquid 
absolutum, similitudo relationem ad alia eusdem 
conditionis, habitus refertur ad aspectum et sensum. 
AovAoc is more exactly defined by avOparrap, avOpu- 
moc; év duosduart, oc, correspond to popg~yv and 
indicate the difference between the Lord in the 
form of a servant, as the son of man, and men. 
He is not indeed purus putus homo, but the incar- 
nate Son of God. Tevduevoc denotes a becoming, 
the human individual development, and preserves 
the AaBdv from being mistaken as a merely out- 
ward assumption. Hence duoiwua is to be under- 
stood of the inner and outer, the spiritual and 
bodily life, and év points this out as the sphere 
of His development, and the dative oyfuare as 
the respect in which, or rule according to which, 
He is found as man. Winur’s Giram., p. 215. 
By oxfjua (vultus, vestitus, victus, gestus, sermones 
ef actiones. BuNnGEL), is denoted the outward 
manifestation which is indicated by ebpeteic (not 
equivalent to ov), was recognized by all who 
came into contact with Him. Comp. 1 John 
i. 1-8. On d¢ dvSparoc THnoporET observes: 
¥ yap dvaAngdeioa gbotc GAnBdc TovTO Fv, avTog dé 





TOUTO OvK HV, TOvTO O& TEptéxetto. BuNGEL: Vulga- 
ris, ac si nil esset precterea, nec inter homines quidem 
excelleret; nil sibi sumsit eximium. It is incorrect 
to regard dyuotwua and oxjua as indistinguishable 
synonyms (HuInRICcHS, e¢ al.), or the latter ag 
dignitas (GRorius), dress (ELSNER), yevduevoc as 
natus (RILLIET), dvOpérwv as a designation of the 
debile et abjectum (HoOLEMANN), of the infime et 
contemiz sortis (Wour), or of the first human pair, 
because He like them was peccati expers Grotius). 

Ver. 8. He humbled himself (érareivwoev 
éavrév). The humiliation described by éxévwoe, 
which took place in His incarnation, because He 
thereby passed over from the divine into the 
human mode of existence, is now particularly 
noted. Here observe the asyndeton, the verb 
being also connected with 4214, while the position 
of the verb before the pronoun renders it em- 
phatic. The general description (éévwoe) gives 
place to the particular one (érareivwcev). Hence 
there is no climax here (MryrR), nor does the 
latter exceed the former (ScHENKEL), nor does 
it refer to any humiliation below the dignity of 
man (HéLEMANN).—It is more closely defined by 
the following: And became obedient unto 
death, even the deathof the cross. Hence it 
is inadmissible to find in the preceding participial 
clause (ver. 7) the nearer limitation of érameivaces 
(Winsinaer), since this cannot be separated from 
the participial clauses belonging to éxévwoe, 
while érareivwoev receives now its limitation. 
It is not without reference to a paveivy traxofv, 
His learning obedience or subjection (Heb. y. 8), 
that yevouevoc precedes. It is not stated to whom 
He became drfxooc, since the design was to mark 
the yop? dobiov, form of a servant, according to 
its nature. If it were more exactly defined the 
object would be God (ver. 9; Rom. y. 19), not 
men (Grorius). The extent to which this obedi- 
ence was carried appears in péypt Oavdrov, unto 
death (Acts xxii. 4; Heb. xii. 4; Matt. xxvi. 38). 
Hence it is not a temporal limitation (Van Hun- 
GEL), nor is it to be joined with érameivwoev 
(BENGEL, et al.). Oavdrov dé oraipov, a construc- 
tion like codiav—oogiav dé ob Tod aldévoc Tobrov in 
1 Cor. ii. 6 (WinzER’s Gram., p. 448). Aé often 
brings forward something new, a more precise 
statement as opposed to something to be denied 
or rejected. It is opposed here to the idea of a 
natural or common death. Death by crucifixion 
was a punishment for slaves, criminals, outcasts, 
and hence increased the degradation. Touréore 
Tov éxckataparov, Tov Toic avouote Adwptouévov (THE- 
opHyLacT). See Gal. iii. 18. 

Ver. 9. Wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted him (01d kai 6 Bede aitov irepiwuce). 
This was a consequence and result (dd) of the 
self-renunciation and the self-abasement of the 
Son. To this act is joined (xai) that of the 
Father. On the expression see Heb. xiii. 12; 
Rom. i. 24; Acts x. 29; on the thought Heb. ii. 9, 
10; xii. 2. The language here involves an idea of 
merit on the part of Christ and of recompense 
on the part of God. The verb marks the anti- 
thesis to érareivace péypt Yavdrov oratpov, and 
the preposition in the verb (émepiyoce) indicates 
that it is an exaltation corresponding to the 
brepdve mdvrov in Eph. iv. 10. The refer- 
ence is to the resurrection and ascension, the 
end of which was His sitting down at the right 
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hand of God (Matt. xxviii. 18; Mark xvi. eye 
Acts vii. 55, 56; Eph. i. 20, 21; Col. iii. 1; 
Heb. viii. 1). The view of Grorius is incorrect: 
eum multo sublimiorem fecit, quam antea fuit, for 
the Saviour was not sublimis on earth (vers. 7, 8), 
and did not become sublimior than He was before 
the creation of the world (ver. 6), and’ besides 
irép will not bear that signification. Bunaun: Lx- 
inanitionis premium juslissimum est exaltatio (Luke 
xxiv. 26; John x. 17); neque ea non potuit allam 
consequi (John x. 15); guecunque Patris sunt, filri 
sunt; ea non potuere ita Patris esse, ut non essent 
filti (John xvii. 5); Christum Christus exinanivit 
Christum deus exaliavit (1 Peter v. 6) eumque facit 
pariter deo.—And given him the name 
whichisaboveeveryname. Kai introduces 
the explanation of the wrepinpwor, by which 
was obtained the sivas ica Tu Oe@ (ver. 6) which 
Christ would not seize for Himself. ’Eyapicaro 
air, denotat, quam accepia deo fuerit exinanitio 
(BuneEn). To évoua 76 vrép wav dvoua (WINER’S 
Gram., p. 140) designates the well-known name 
which transcends every name, which according 
to the context is received and borne in heaven 
and on earth, since it is the nomen cum re (BEN- 
GEL), which is everywhere manifest and recog- 
nized, and includes the adoration of the person 
of Christ in its divine dignity. It is thus not 
mere dignitas (GRorius), or the particular name 
of Jesus ie ee or kbptoc (VAN HENGEL). 

Ver. 10. That in the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow.—'Iv< points out the 
purpose of this exaltation, which reaches its ful- 
filment, not by a single step, but gradually. See 
1 Cor. xv..25, 26; Rom. xiv. 11; Is. xlv. 238. 
"Ey 7 Ovéuate stands emphatically at the begin- 
ning, and marks the ground and occasion of the 
wav yovu Kaun. The bending of the knee pre- 
sents ‘plastically’? (Msyrr) the act of adora- 
tion. Eph. iii. 14; Rom. xi. 4; and comp. ém- 
KaAeiobat TO dvoua Kupiov (Acts vii. 59; ix. 14, 21; 
Xxilep lO pions i425 sRominx, bajo L3 Oe Tim atts 
22). It is therefore not merely adhibito nomine 
Jesu (VAN HenGEL), since indeed Ps. lxiii. 5: 
év TO ovduati cov apo Ta¢ yeipd¢ pov, is said of 
prayer to God, nor is it merely a circumlocution 
for év ’Ijcov (Estius), or equivalent to ei¢ 7d 
évoua, the glorification of His dignity (Hxrn- 
RICHS), or guoties auditur nomen (ERASMUS).— 
Of beings in heaven, and beings in earth, 
and beings under the earth—comprises the 
entire realm of worshipping creatures. Tév érov- 
paviov are the angels (Eph. i. 20, 21; Heb. i. 4, 
6), Tov éxvyetwv, men upon the earth, tov Kara- 
XOovioy, the dead in Hades. ‘The following are 
incorrect classifications: of diasoz, of Cévrec, ob 
duaptwao: (CHRYSosToM); the dead, the living, the 
embryos (Srouz) ; homines sortis nobilioris, mediocris 
et infime (TELLER). The words must not be taken 
as neuter (Bez), nor is there in carayOoviov a 
reference either to the demons (the Greeks, 
Erasmus), which Eph. vi. 12 forbids, or to the 
souls in purgatory (Catholics). 

Ver. 11. And that every tongue should 
confess (kai raca yAoooa éSouoaoyfoetar).—To 
the outward, inarticulate expression «ai adds 
still another, the eloquent homage breaking forth 
from the heart and confessing itself to Him. 
What the bending of the knee indicates, the 
tongue expresses (WixsincuR). In maoa the 








three categories (ver. 10) are included as in ras 
yévv. To refer it therefore to mdvta ta éOvy 
(THEOpORET) is erroneous, as also to take it pra 
omni idiomate (Bruza).—That Jesus Christ is 
Lord.—’Or: introduces the contents of the con- 
fession. ’Iycov¢g Xpcoréc is the subject, and kbpio¢ 
the predicate, and precedes in accordance with 
the scope of the context: the kingship is to be 
pointed out of which the realm is unlimited (Eph. 
i. 23; iv. 10; 1 Cor. xv. 25, 28). It is not to be 
limited to rational creatures (HOLEMANN), or to 
the Church (RuxInwaLp, ScuEnKeL).—To the 
glory of God the Father (cic dééav Geov rarpéc) 
belongs properly to the verb, not to the predicate 
ktptog (BrenGeL), from which it is separated by 
the subject. It presents the end, purpose, of 
this adoring confession. It is therefore not the 
same as in gloria (Vulg.) or even, 6e@ (VAN HEN- 
GEL, who takes 6érz as causal), as if éfouodoyeiv 
meant laudibus celebrare. [In Seov matpdc the 
first term denotes a relation which God sustains 
to all His creatures; the second denotes one, 
which is peculiar to those who believe on His Son 
(comp. Gal. i. 1). On the universality of this 
confession see the last paragraph under Docrtri- 
NAL AND Ernican.—H. | 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The motives urged in teaching and exhorta- 
tion are first objective, based upon Christ and the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit ; and secondly, sub- 
jective, as dependent on the character of indivi- 
duals. Both of these concur in the case of him 
who teaches and exhorts, and of those dependent 
on the instructions and exhortations. The ob- 
jective motives occupy the first place, and to 
these we should always appeal first of all. Among 
them stands in the foremost rank the example of 
Christ, which vers. 5-11 bring into view espe- 
cially. Among the subjective motives are love 
and compassion, important beyond comparison 
with others, for they answer to the objective 
which come from God, who is love, and to the 
character of sin, which is an evil, an injury, 
against which we must be preserved. All other 
motives are, as it were, crutches, which, as 
adapted to a sickly self-love, must be finally 
thrown away, e. g., regard for the judgment of 
others, fear of punishment, hope of reward. For 
with human nature as it is, one would not wil- 
lingly do right, if, without doing so, he could be 
happy; and he would rather do wrong, if no 
harm should come to him from it. 

2. The Apostle appeals to various motives for 
the maintenance of unanimity in the Church. But 
the unanimity which he seeks is moral rather 
than intellectual. It is not uniformity, but only 
the possession of a common centre, around which 
each one moves in a common love, which, how- 
ever, may exhibit different degrees of strength 
and purity in different individuals, just as the 
centripetal force is capable of manifold grada- 
tions. 

8. Among the bonds of this concord is humil- 
ity, which in its two-fold intellectual and moral 
sphere, recognizes clearly both its own gifts and 
those which others possess, and does not allow 
one to esteem others less than himself, but 
prompts him with a sense of his own unworthiness 
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to regard them more highly, because their un- 
worthiness does not concern him. It is charac- 
teristic of humility that it has its centre outside of 
itself, and includes the great whole of which it is 
a member within itself; while pride makes the in- 
dividual himself the centre, and not only breaks 
loose from the whole, but stands opposed to it, and 
so becomes the source of all discord and enmity. 

4. Party spirit and vain glory are excluded. 
The former misuses its neighbor, the latter its 
Own possessions and those of the world; the 
former presses others down in order to raise it- 
self; the latter draws others to itself in order to 
please them. The one exalts itself at the expense 
of others; and the other at the expense of its 
own real worth; party spirit often brings into 
action great talents and energy; self contents it- 
self with the mere appearance. However sharply 
the former may spy out the weaknesses of others 
and the advantages of particular relations, it is 
yet sure to destroy itself; or it may be happy in 
the present moment, while blinded to the evils 
which follow in its train. 

5. The example of Christ is here presented to 
the Church with a fullness and completeness 
such as is found nowhere else. The whole life, 
not merely the sufferings of Christ (1 Pet. ii. 
21-25), enforces the doctrine, that we ought to 
deny self in humble love towards our neighbor, 
and only in such a way desire to share in his 
glory. If Christ existing in the form of God 
(év wopon Seot tnapxov, ver. 6), not seeking the 
things of Himself (ra éavrov oxorGv), but also those 
of others (rd érépwv, ver. 4), resolved not to seize 
for Himself the sovereignty of a God over His 
creatures (ver. 6), but in love (év aydry, ver. 2) 
and lowliness of mind (rarecvogpocbvy), ennobled 
and exalted those of mankind, made through Him 
in His image, and emptied Himself (éévwcev 
éavrév) by becoming a man (ver. 7), obedient in 
all things, even unto the death of the cross; and 
God has now exalted Him as the object of wor- 
ship (vers. 9-11) ; then we also have no other way 
open to us tothe glory with Him, except through 
humble self-denying love in fellowship and unity 
with the brethren. 

6. [NeanpeR:—That we rightly understand the 
use made of the example of Christ, as the model 
after which the Christian life is formed, we must 
first endeavor to bring the model itself clearly 
and distinctly before our minds. Before the eye 
of the Apostle stands the image of THE WHOLE 
Carist, the Son of God, appearing in the flesh, 
manifesting Himself in human nature. From 
the human manifestation he rises to the Eternal 
Word (as John expresses it), that Word which 
was, before the appearance of the Son of God in 
time—yea, before the worlds were made ; in whom 
before all time God beheld and imaged Himself; 
as Paul inthe Epistle to the Colossians calls Him, 
in this view, the image of the invisible, 7. e., 
the incomprehensible God. Then, after this up- 
ward glance of his spiritual eye, he descends 
again into the depths of the human life, in which 
the Eternal Word appears as man. He expresses 
this in the language of immediate perception, be- 
holding the divine and the human as one; notin 
the form of abstract truth, attained by a mental 
analysis of the direct object of thought. Thus he 
contemplates the entrance of the Son of God into 
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the form of humanity as a self-abasement, a self. 
renunciation, for the salvation of those whose low 
estate He stooped to share. He whose state of 
being was divine, who was exalted above all the 
wants and limitations of the finite and earthly 
existence, did not eagerly claim this equality 
with God which He possessed; but, on the con- 
trary, He concealed and disowned it in human 
abasement, and in the form of human depend- 
ence. And as the whole human life of Christ 
proceeded from such an act of self-renunciation 
and self-abasement, so did His whole earthly life 
correspond to this one act even to His death; 
the consciousness on the one hand of divine dig- 
nity which it was in His power to claim, and on 
the other the concealment, the renunciation of 
this, in every form of humiliation and depend- 
ence belonging to the earthly life of man. The 
crowning point appears in His death—the igno- 
minious and agonizing death of the cross. Paul 
then proceeds to show what Christ attained by 
such self-renunciation, thus carried to the utmost 
limit, by such submissive obedience in the form 
of a servant; the reward which He received in 
return, the dignity which was conferred upon 
Him. Here, too, is presented the universal law, 
laid down by Christ Himself, that whoso humbles 
himself, and in proportion as he humbles him- 
self, shall be exalted.—H. ] 

7. Concerning the person of Christ, the passage 
before us states the following truths: (a) His 
ego, His essential entity, is an antemundane per- 
son, who had a divine mode of existence (év 
Lope; Geov brdpyav). He is thus to be conceived 
of as existing within the being of God, as mpdc 
tov Sedv (John i. 1), yet not merely as a thought, 
a principle, but as a person, Adyoc doapkoc. (0). 
Before the world was, before any creature ex- 
isted, there was still wanting to Him who is 
iooc Seq, the 7d elvac loa Ye, a kingdom, and a 
people over which He might rule as the Anointed 
One at the right hand of the majesty of the Fa- 
ther. (c) He gave up His popgyv Seov, the form 
of God, not His ego, not the possession of the 
glory, the xrjocc of the dééa. He assumed a ser- 
vant’s form (Lopgiv dovAov), not sin, in becoming 
man. With the incarnation His humiliation be- 
gan, in which He exhibited obedience even to 
the death of the cross, the shameful death of a 
slave. Within the human life also, which began 
with the incarnation, there were degrees of ex- 
inanition or self-divestment from Bethlehem to 
Golgotha. (d) He humbled not His nature, but 
only His personal existence, Himself, by the as- 
sumption of human nature and by His entrance 
into the life of men, so as to subject Himself to 
ignominy and death. He thus humbled Himself 
not through the obedience, but in the obedience 
which He rendered to the Father’s will, without 
sin, even in the most extreme trials that befell 
Him. (¢) Such merit was followed by exaltation, 
which consisted in this, that He now became as 
Kbptoc, the object of worship for the whole realm 
of created spirits unto the praise of God the Fa- 
ther. (7) Into this position of exaltation the 
Father has placed the loved and loving Son. (9) 
In the worship of Jesus Christ the glory of the 
Father is constantly to be kept in view, as is the 
case in the public prayers and collects of the 
Evangelical Churches of the Reformation. 
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8. Our passage teaches nothing concerning the 
relation of the divine and the human nature, and 
of their attributes, to each other, of the relation 
of the two natures to the personal unity, or of the 
Ktfotc, or possession of the divine ddga, or glory, 
to the ypjou, or use, of the same. Here we have 
opened to the efforts of Christological inquiry a 
wide and important domain which was measured 
and is measured or limited only by the fundamen- 
tal conditions or outposts of Christianity, such as 
the hypostatic union, and based upon this the real 
communion of natures, which includes both the 
divine déza, as opposed to Ebionitism, Pelagian- 
ism, Socinianism, Rationalism, and the human de- 
velopment against Docetism and Romanism, and 
so the immutability as well as the self-limitation 
of the absolute God. 

9. History of the interpretation of the text and 
of its doctrinal application. (a) The ancient 
Church almost throughout, before and after the 
Council of Niczxa, taught that the Adyoc doapKoc 
did not retain the divine dééa for Himself, for 
His own advantage, while yet He did not cease, as 
Adyoc évoapKoc, to be what He was. His incarna- 
tion was not a yielding up of His divinity, but an 
assumption of humanity, which was taken up into 
His divinity. Only AmBRosIASTER, PELAGIUS, 
Novatian, maintained opposite views. (0b) The 
middle ages honored the divine nature at the ex- 
pense of the human. THomas Aquinas admitted 
only an outward development, in age and wis- 
dom, with reference to men to whom He daily 
gaye new proofs of it. (c) The Reformation har- 
monizes in general in the true confession of faith, 
yet the Lutherans, upon the fundamental princi- 
ple, finitum capaz esse infiniti, which the Reformed 
(Calvinists ) denied, extended further the doctrine 
of the two natures and conditions of Christ. 
Thus Luruer, led by his doctrine on the Lord’s 
Supper, concludes from the form which Christ 
possesses, exalted at the right hand of God (which 
is conceived of, not as a place of abode, but as 
a mode of existence), that the humanity was 
taken up into the divine glory, and that from the 
incarnation onwards the condition of humiliation 
appears more as a veiling, self-limitation, that of 
exaltation as a complete, visible revelation of the 
divine life. So in the Formula Concordix, VIIL., 
which,'by ‘its very indefiniteness allows room 
for further examination,” concerning which see 
Frank, Theologie der F. C., Ill, pp. 165 ff The 
controversy of the theologians of Giessen and 
Tiibingen, since 1607, did not concern itself 
about the «zor, the possession of the divine 
glory, which was undisputed, but only about the 
Xprowc, the use of it. The former, Munzer and 
Frunrzpory, with the F.C., maintained a kévwow 
Xpyjocwc, the latter, HAFFENREFFER, THUMMIUS, 
Nicouar, only a xpi xpyoewc, in respect to 
which the Decisio Saxonica, 1624, places itself on 
the side of the Giessen theologians, without 
reaching any very important result. (d) The 
modern development of Christology began with 
regarding the Son of God, the pre-existent God- 
man, as being in the perfect man (Goscuer), then 
attempted to conceive of the same as becoming the 
God-man (Roruz, Dorner). Txomasius ( Christi 
Person and Werk, Il., 3340, 48), following Hor- 
MANN (Schrifibeweis II.), went farther, since he 


supposed a self-abdication of the real attributes | 








of the divine nature, amounting to a ovyxorg of 
the divine life of the Logos, or a sleep-like un- 
consciousness, and thus both impaired the unio 
personals and assumed an exclusion of the Son 
from the Trinity during the earthly life of Christ. 
Guess (Die Lehre von der Person Christi), and 
Guora Lupw. Haun (Theologie des N. T. 1.) 
suppose a self-abnegation also of the imma= 
nent attributes, while Scuuncen (Die Christ. 
Dogmatik, II.) does not proceed beyond the mere 
human nature, and falls into Socinianism. 
Others again revive Apollinarism. Comp. Dor- 
ner, Lntwicklungsgeschichte der Lehre von.der Person 
Christi, II., pp. 1208 ff. 

9. The correct standpoint even for our time 
which, in the effort to conceive of the human de- 
velopment of the Redeemer, is in danger of lower- 
ing His divine personality, is shown by CureMNiTz: 
Reliqua vero, que vel queri vel disputari possunt, 
et in verbo non habent expressam patefactionem, cum 
magm hujus profunditatem in hac vita exhaurire et 
pervidere non possimus, ita me differre et rejicere ad 
magnam illam ceelestem, xternam et illustrem scho- 
lam, ubi gloriam Christi salvatoris et fratris nostri 
ad faciem sicut est videbimus. Nee propter ea, que 
explicare non possum, ab illis, que expresso verbo 
patefacta sunt, discedere me debere. Hee responsio, 
st videbitur rudior, simplicior et puerilior, non pug- 
nabo, sed scio veram, certam, firmam et omnium tu- 
tissimam esse. It is important to hold fast the 
ethical and practical sense of the passage, and to 
deny neither the constant unchangeableness of 
the divinity of the Son in itself (John i. 1, 18; 
iii. 18), nor His real, loving, self-denying, and 
self-abasing entrance into fellowship with sinful 
humanity in life and in death (John i. 14; 
xvii. 5). 

10. [The final and universal acknowledgment 
of Christ’s sovereignty (ver. 10) is affirmed also 
in Rom. xiv. 11. All the hosts of heaven and the 
myriads of the human race who still live, or have 
lived, or shall live, are to ‘‘ bend the knee” be- 
fore Him who bears the ‘‘name which is above 
every name,”’ who, as the Apostle John has said, 
wears ‘‘the title written on His vesture and His 
thigh, ‘King of kings and Lord of lords’ ” (Rev. 
xix. 16). But this language is to be understood 
in harmony with the teachings of other passages. 
‘‘Even the enemies of Christ,” says Dr. THo- 
LUCK, ‘‘who reject the gospel, acknowledge the 
reality of His power, if they are unable to resist 
the decisions of His justice, 7. ¢., if at the end of 
the world they are excluded from all part in the 
blessings of His Kingdom ; while those who have 
repented and submitted to His claims are received 
to the joys and the rewards of heaven. Both 
classes in this case yield to Him the homage of 
their submission. But according to a just dis- 
tinction which some of the older writers have 
made, that of the one is obedientia ex animo, i. e., 
a voluntary, hearty obedience; that of the other, 
obedientia cum tremore, a subjection reluctant, ex- 
torted by fear.” Viewed in this light, the pas- 
sage in our Epistle is parallel entirely to that in 
2 Thess. i. 7-10. (Disputatio Christologica de loc. 
Paul Phil. Il. 2 ff.—H. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Motives (ver. 1), aim (vers. 2-4), and method 
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(vers. 5-11) of a Christian teacher, a spiritual 
father.—We must ever startfrom what we have 
in order to get forward and upward. First, ful- 
fil thine own duty, which should be to thee a 
pleasure, not a burden, and then lay hold of the 
good that is in others, be it ever so little, or 
merely supposed to be there; yet assume it, use 
it without complaint or mistrust.—Truth is one, 
simple, and yet so infinitely rich that there can 
be unanimity and yet no monotony, like the harmony 
in a choir of many voices. Most controversies in 
the church have moved and still move around the 
germ of the truth, around the fundamental doc- 
trine, but do not touch exactly the thing itself. 
They have reference only to the human confirma- 
tion of the truth, its mediation through concep- 
tions, or mode of apprehension, and affect not the 
Christian character of the individual, provided 
only he abides in love.—Not, how art thou es- 
teemed by thy neighbor, but, how dost thou serve 
him, is the main point.—He is great who hum- 
bles himself in obedience, but disobedience dis- 
honors and degrades ; the former recognises the 
higher will, and looks forward to the glorious end; 
the latter is concerned only with itself, and does 
not get beyond self.—Self-seeking is a deadly 
plague to the soul.—The example of Jesus Christ 
instructs, directs, leads, makes the way of the 
cross a path of light; He went no other way, and 
the Christian also, His disciple, may not go a 
different one. 

Starke :—If we would make people religious 
we must not use the wheel and the sword in the 
church, or fight them with the iron Bible, or 
preach fables; but build our exhortation upon 
Christ, the fellowship of the Spirit, the fellow- 
ship of God, for such arguments pierce through 
bone and marrow.—Love of honor in a preacher 
is a baneful poison, a prolific source of dissension 
in the church of God.—Self-seeking destroys 
country and people, churches and schools, cities 
and houses.—Who has knees to bend, let him 
bend them! Christ is the One most worthy of 
glory, the One whom we can never fully honor. 

[Ropert Hatu:—Christianity was never in- 
tended to destroy the different stations and gra- 
dations of life; but it is intended to destroy that 
arrogance and superciliousness with which rank 
and splendor are too often borne. As it teaches 
the poor humility and submission, so it teaches 
the rich humanity, gentleness, and compassion. 
In this respect it merges all distinctions (ver. 
8).—H.]. 

Migs the who exalts himself above others, 
thinks that others also must accommodate them- 
selves to him, acts as if they must regard his 
rights and their maintenance as of the first im- 
portance. With respect to the self-abasement of 
Christ, the language always was: Hz humbled 
Himself in order to show His obedient, willing 
spirit; but with reference to His exaltation, the 
language is: Gop has raised Him up, placed Him 
at His right hand, eéc., in order to distinguish 
Him as the Author and Finisher of our faith, 
the pioneer in the way of faith by which we must 
now come to God. 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—Unity of mind among all 
Christians can be nothing else than unity in the 
knowledge that Christ is the Redeemer of the 








world, and in the disposition to recognize Him 
as such, and to accept Him as Leader in the way 
of salvation. 1) In what respects especially the 
Redeemer is our example. 2) How can we imi- 
tate this example? 

Hervusyer :—It is characteristic of the Chris- 
tian that he does not think highly of himself, but 
is disposed to regard others as more important, 
more deserving. He acknowledges gladly their 
excellencies and gives way to them. Such hu- 
mility towards men, unaffected, and yielding the 
pre-eminence which pride arrogates to itself, 
flows from humility towards God. 

[Nzanprr:—One’s judgment of another (see 
ver. 3) is not within the control of his own will. 
How can he esteem his brother higher than him- 
self, if this is not in accordance with the truth, 
if he cannot but perceive in himself excellencies 
which are wanting in the other, and defects in 
the other from which he himself is free. Is hu- 
mility to be grounded upon falsehood? Most 
certainly not. But there is here presupposed, as 
resulting from the development of the Christian 
life, a pervading temper of heart, of which such 
a judgment of one’s self in comparison with others 
is but the necessary and natural expression. The 
Christian’s love will lead him first of all to dis- 
cern what is goodin another; to discover even in 
his blemishes his peculiar gifts, that in which he 
is really superior to himself; while on the other 
hand, through a self-scrutiny, sharpened by the 
Spirit which quickens him, he detects with rigo- 
rous exactness his own faults. And this self- 
rigor, united with love, will give leniency to his 
judgment of whatever may obscure the divine life 
in others.—H. ]. 

PassAvant :—Strife and vain glory are pests 
in hearts, houses, families, congregations, cities, 
the state, the church. 

As the Epistle for Palm Sunday (vers. 5-11). 

RavutznBpera:—The Mediator crowned with 
praise ard honor on account of His sufferings and 
death. 1) By the world before God; 2) by God 
before the world. 

Zuiss :—Royal image of the Christian who con- 
secrates his life to the Lord; 1) Humility of heart 
is his costly adornment; 2) the blessing of love 
his joyful delight; 3) pleasing God his exalted 
aim; and 4) harvesting of the seed his heavenly 
reward. 4 

Law and Testimony :—What a Christian shares 
with his Lord Jesus: 1) the cross; 2) the glory. 
Conditions of the church of Christ; 1) its servi- 
tude; 2) its glory. The palms which we strew 
in the path of the Lord Jesus: 1) That we be- 
lieve in the Crucified One; 2) that we trust in 
the Exalted One. The five-fold hosanna with 
which we prepare the way of the Lord Jesus: 
hosanna (1) of humility, (2) of patience, (3) of 
faith, (4) of prayer, and (5) of hope. 

Proutm:—The Epistle on Palm Sunday an 
earnest reminder of the entrance into the pas- 
sion week. It reminds us, 1) of the cross and 
death of Christ; 2) of His innocence and holi- 
ness; 8) of His divine dignity; 4) of His com- 
plete subjection to God’s will; 5) of the trium- 
phant end of His sufferings.—The traits of a true 
imitation of Christ: 1) Humility; 2) Self-de- 
nial; 8) Obedience unto death. 
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God helps believers in their endeavors to imitate Christ. 


(II. 12-18.) 


12 Wherefore, my beloved, as ye have always obeyed, not as in my presence only, 
but now much more in my absence, work out your own salvation with fear and 
13 trembling. For it is God who worketh in you both to will and to do of (or for) 
14 his good pleasure. Do all things without murmurings and disputings [doubtings]. 
15 That ye may be [become]! blameless and harmless [pure] (the) sons [children] of 

God, without rebuke,? in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation [generation], 
16 among whom ye shine [appear] as lights [luminaries]° in the world, holding forth 

the word of life; that I may rejoice in the day of Christ, that I have not run in 
17 vain, neither labored in vain. Yea, and if [But, if also] I be offered upon [in] the 
18 sacrifice and service of your faith, I joy [rejoice], and I rejoice with you all. For 


the same cause (also) do ye [also] joy [rejoice], and rejoice with me. 


1 Ver. 15. TevécOar in & B, et al. has better support than j7e in A, etal. : 5 
2 Tbid. "Aywpa, found in A B C et al., is better supported than auaunra, but as the more common form in the N.T. 


might more readily displace the latter, than the reverse. 


3 (Ibid. The Greek for luminaries (pwarhpes), says Lightfoot, is used almost exclusively of the heavenly bodies. It oc- 
curs again in the N, T. only in Rey. xxi. 11, where also it should be so rendered.—H.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 12. Wherefore, dore, refers to what pre- 
cedes, as in iv. 1. See Winer’s Gram. p. 301. 
‘Yxnxoboare is correlative with yevduevoc brficooc, 
and 77» éavtév owrnpiay corresponds to vers. 9- 
11. The exhortation borrows its coloring indeed 
from vers. 8-11, but, like the example of Christ 
adduced as an illustration, it reaches back to the 
entire course of thought (vers. 1-11), and hence 
does not attach itself merely to ver. 11 (ScuEn- 
KEL), to the last thing discussed (vers. 6-11, 
Meyer) or toi. 27 ff. (Ds Werrr).—My beloved 
(ayarntoi wov) shows the Apostle’s joy and deep 
interest in them (ver. 2).—As ye have always 
obeyed (kadac¢ ravrore irnkovoare) singles outthe 
act on the part of the Philippians, upon which he 
now builds his hope that his exhortation will not 
bein vain. Mihi ad saluiem vos hortanti, ipsique deo 
(Brncen). The context requires this explana- 
tion.— Not asin my presence only. M7 be- 
longs to the following imperative («arepydleoVe) ; 
for if the negative belonged to émnxotcare, with 
which Luther wrongly connects it, ov would have 
been used. ‘Qc, according to its use in a parti- 
cipial clause, points out a possible idea of the 
Philippians, that such compliance with Paul’s ad- 
monition must be necessary only in his presence. 
See Winer’s Gram. p. 617. Hence it is not a 
term of comparison (Hotemann).—But now 
much more in my absence (aida riv Todd 
LaAdov év Th.drovcia wov) urges the stronger ne- 
cessity for self-exertion, because they are left to 
themselves, without the assistance of the Apostle 
who is now far distant. Quia ego vobis non ades- 
se possum, isi vos curateco magis (BENGEL).— 
Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling. Merd $680v «ad rpduov refers 
(as in Eph. vi. 5) to that tender conscientiousness, 
that fear in the presence of the omnipresent God, 
which feels that no effort or solicitude can be 





too great. It does not refer to a servant’s rela- 
tion (BENGEL: servi esse debetis, examplo Christi, 
ver. 8), nor to spiritual pride (Ritzie7), nor to 
resignation to God’s will (Marruizs). T7v éavtov 
cwtnpiav marks the salvation as that of the Phi- 
lippians themselves (éavrév not being here used 
for 4AApAwy, Fuart, et al.), who in this case ought 
to regard the things of themselves (ta éavtdv oko- 
metv) as the glorious end of the katepydfeobe. On 
éavtov see WINER’S Gram., p.150sq. Karepydfeo- 
Jat means to bring to pass (perjicere usque ad metam, 
BrenGEL), for which energetic perseverance is re- 
quisite. The mode of this is indicated by irnKob- 
cate, as also by the example of Christ (ver. 8). 
Ver. 18. For itis God who worketh in 
you (ede yap éotw 6 évepyav év byuiv). The Apos- 
tle strengthens his exhortation here by remind- 
ing them that if they disregard it they will not 
merely suffer personal loss, (r7v éavtév owrnpiar), 
but strive against another, the Highest, whose 
work and working they would disturb and bring 
to naught. It confirms the entire exhortation, 
though it designates only the r7v éavtdv owrnpian 
specially as their aim and labor. Thus it is nei- 
ther a ground of encouragement (CuRysostom, 
Meyer, ef al.), nor an incentive to humility 
(Catyin, ScHENKEL, e¢ al.) ; for it is not designed 
to confirm exclusively either kxatepyéleode or 
peta g6Bov kat tpduov. Notwithstanding God’s 
activity, which is shown by éoriv 6 évepyév to be 
constant, and by év div to be exerted in the 
hearts of individuals, every one should be care- 
ful both as to what he does or omits to do. 
Of God it is not said that He effectually works 
(xarepyd¢eraz) to willand to do, since He does not 
indeed accomplish this result in all; but He is 
only said évepyeiv, because where it is effected, it 
is not without His assistance; which of course to 
be effective ghia ie requires obedience on 
their part (draxobery). OLEMANN wrongly ex- 
plains év vuiv as intra cetum vestrum [and others 
‘among you.’—H.]. What God works is espe- 


* the intellect. 
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eially—Both to willand to do, kai rd SéAew cat | is that from which we can judge of the second, 


TO évepyetv. 
the second the personal exertion: both take place 
in the heart of the believer. The first originates, 
the second carries out in the life; both are condi- 
tions of the karepya¢eodar.—Of or for his good 
pleasure irép rfc evdoxiac is a nearer limitation 
of évepyév. God’s working has its ground within 
Himself (His cidoxia), and is not occasioned or 
controlled by anything out of Himself, and in 
man. The article defines the disposition as well 
known. Comp. Rom. xv. 8: drip dAndelac Seod. 
See Winmr’s Gram. p. 383. [The preposition 
trép does not represent the eidoxie as the mere 
ratio of the action, or the mere norma according 
to which it is done, but as the interested cause of 
it; the commodum of the edvdoxia was that which 
the action was designed to subserve (Ennicorr). 
—H.]. On evdoxia see i. 15; Eph. i. 5. The 
meaning of izép cannot be kard, secundum, nor 
can the cidokia of the Philippians be meant 
(Erasmus, et al.) 
_ Ver. 14. Do all things without murmur- 
ings and doubtings. Ildvra is limited only 
by the context: all which is to be done in refer- 
ence to salvation, for which God gives the willing 
and the working. [The verb (oveire) here com- 
prehends in its full compass suffering as well as 
doing. The patience with which the Christian 
endures the trials to which God may call him il- 
lustrates his character not less decisively than 
the habit of active obedience.—H.]  Iloveire 
marks only the act, the natureand mode of which 
are determined by the disposition of the doer 
(xopic yoyyvouev Kat diahoytopev). The preposi- 
tion denotes, like dvev (1 Pet. iv. 9) a separation, 
but the difference between them is, that the for- 
mer represents the subject, the latter the object 
as distant. The Philippians ought to be distant, 
separated, from murmurings and doubtings; dvev 
would indicate that these ought to be far from 
the Philippians (Eph. ii. 12); and see Tirrmann 
Syn., 1, pp. 93-97. The distinction. between the 
two substantives is, that the first (;oyyvopoi) be- 
longs to the unwilling, weak, and still stubborn 
spirit, the second (dsadoy:ouot) to the doubtful 
spirit, which does not see its way clearly. The 
former proceeds from the will, the latter from 
Scurenxer refers the first to the 
defiant, the second to the timid heart. Brnarn 
supposes the dueumros in ver. 15 to refer back to 
yoyyvouol, and dxépazor to diahoysouov. We are not to 
understand by the latter term disputation, contro- 
versy (WIESELER, ERAsMus, et al.), contrary to the 
usage of the New Testament. This word is not 
to be limited, as e. g. to God only (Mrymr, etai.), 
to superiors (Esrius, et al.), or fellow Christians 
(Cauvin, WIESELER, ef al.). [As yoyyvoudc is the 
moral, so dvahoytopéc is the intellectual rebellion 
against God (Licgurroor).—H. | 

Ver. 15. That ye may become blame- 
less and pure. ‘Iva marks the end, yévyode 
the way, which is a becoming, a process of de- 
velopment. ‘Apeymrot, unblamable, those (accord- 
ing to the Greek form) in whom there is no- 
thing to blame (1 Thess. iii. 18), represents 
the moral integrity as manifesting itself out- 
wardly; axépacoe (from kepdvvvy), unmixed (Rom. 
xvi. 19; Matt. x. 16), presents ‘the same accord- 
ing to its inner character’ (Muyur). The first 











The first is the self-determination, | for it is the condition of it; the inward answers 


to the outward.—Children of God, without 
rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse generation [not nation as in the 
A. V.—H.] Téxva Yeo sums up both predicates, 
such are they as Christians: but in Christ (Eph. 
i, 5; Gal. iv. 5) they should become duoua (with- 
out pauoc, Eph. i. 4; v. 27; Col. i. 22, in quo 
non est, quod reprehendatur), or auopunra (from 
Houdoua, 2 Pet. iii. 14, qui reprehendi non potest), 
and this in spite of and in their actual circum- 
stances. Mécov (here as a preposition, see W1- 
nuR’s Gram., p. 471) yevea¢ oxodrdc kat dvectpap- 
pévyc. Comp. .Acts ii. 40; 1 Pet. ii. 18; Matt. 
xvii. 17; Luke ix. 41. Teved is used de xtatis 
alicujus hominibus. The first adjective describes 
the outward, dishonest, perverted demeanor; the 
second the inward, distorted character. Mani- 
festly there is an allusion here to a passage in the 
important chapter which serves as a basis of pro- 
pheey (Deut. xxxii. 5): qudprocay obk até réxva 
Hopntd, yeved okodiad Kat dveotpayuévn.—Among 
whom ye shine as luminaries in the: 
world. [The active (¢aivew) means to shine (see: 
John i. 5; 2 Pet. i. 19; Rev. i. 16); but the- 
middle means to appear,as in Matt. xvili. 27;: 
1 Pet. iv. 18 and James iv. 14. The A. V. does: 
not always observe the distinction.—H.] ’Hyp oie 
belongs ad sensum to yevedg (WINER’s Gram., p; 
141). The verb, ¢aiveode, not gaivere, describes: 
their becoming visible, being recognized as God’s: 
children. - Henée it is not ducetis (BrncEL), still 
less is it the imperative (Prnagius, Erasmus, 
et al.). [Christians were not to be, but now 
actually were, as luminaries in a dark, heathen: 
world (Exnuicorr).—H.] The apostle calls to 
their mind what they are, in order that they 
may show themselves to be such. But o¢ dwor7- 
peg introduces a new figure, to designate the 
immoral character of the world: Christians are 
the stars, illuminators, év xécuq, in the world, 
which in itself is as dark as night. Hence 
év kdoum is not to be joined with ¢aivecde (Du 
Werte), nor is ¢aivovra to be supplied (Rinu1e7, 
et al.) ; neither is it equivalent to ‘‘in. the hea- 
vens ” (RHEINWALD), nor is it dat. commodi, ‘‘for 
the world” (Storr). [This form (¢worjpec) oc- 
curs elsewhere in the N. T. only in Rev. xxi. 11, 
where it has the same sense.—H. 

Ver. 16. Holding forth the word of life, 
presents the mode of the ¢aiveobe. Adyov Cure 
receives illustration from the connection which 
exists between life and light (John i. 4:. 7 Con 
qv TO goc): life is light, Christ is the life (John 
vi. 48; xiv. 6) and the light (John viii. 62 ; ix. 5; 
xii. 46), and indeed the source of them; His: 
followers are also light, but it is a derived light 

Matt. vy. 14); the essence of the gospel is light 
thon. v. 8; Col. i. 12), and the life is in the. 
word, and as the thought breaks forth in the 
word, so also the light and the life. Accordingly 
érévovrec is used and not merely éyovrec. The 
Christian holds forth the word of life, living it, 
living out what is living within. him. Hence 
T@ Adyw mpooéxovrec (THEODORET) is-incorrect, for 
we have not the dative (Acts iii. 5); and so also 
is “holding fast’? (LurHuR).—The aim and re- 
sult is: That I may rejoice in [or, more 
literally, for a rejoicing to me against] the 
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day of Christ (cic xabyqua ipol sig uépav 
Xpiorov). Comp. i. 10, 26. The cause of his 
rejoicing then will be: That I have not 
run in vain, neither labored in vain (6r 
ove ele Kevov edpauov ovdé etc Kevov ékomiaca). 
The first expression, which recalls the contests 
of the stadium or race, denotes his zeal and 
the wide reach of his activity (not confined 
to one place); the second (derived from kozdc, 
toil) indicates the labor and effort which his 
ministry involves. The modifying ovx cic kevdv 
follows: in vain, i.e. without fruit or result (2 Cor. 
vi. 1; Gal. ii. 2; 1 Thess. iii. 5), which thus 
occasions the repetition, and does not merely arise 
from his feeling of joy in the consciousness that 
such is the result eee ¢ 

Ver. 17. But if also I be offered. ’AAAd 
introduces an antithesis which « shows to be 
conditional. What this antithesis is, xai before 
orévdowat shows. [‘‘My labors have been se- 
vere, unintermitted. But not content with this 
I am willing (if that is reserved for me) to 
‘suffer a martyr’s death.”—H.] The meaning 
of onévdoua is: L am poured out as a drink- 
offering, presented as a libation, as in 2 Tim. 
iv. 6. Comp. Numb. xxviii. 7; xv.4sq. [The 
present tense represents the act as in pro- 
gress. ‘If I am being poured out,” etc.—H.] 
The libation-wine, set apart from its common 
use, serving as an expression of joy (Ps. civ. 15; 
Eccles. x. 19), as an image of quickening grace 
(Prov. ix. 2; Isaiah lv. 1), as a sweet savor 
(2 Cor. ii. 15; Rom. xy. 16), serves to represent 
the Apostle (separated from them by his deoyot), 
as giving up his personal and official ego, his 
life and his desires, pouring out in a martyr’s 
death his blood as a sweet sayor. The Apostle’s 
death by the sword is here alluded to, the pre- 
sent marking it as impending (i. 20). Ka? con- 
nects this death by martyrdom with édpayov and 
éxorriaca, his sufferings with his labors; the latter 
have not been fruitless, and the former also shall 
not be so.—Hence the following is added: Upon 
(in) the sacrifice and service of your faith. 
’ Eri points to the circumstances of the orévdeod-ar; 
this takes place in 77 @voia Kat Aectouvpyia. Both 
are united under one article, and are hence con- 
ceived of asa unity. The second is the priestly 
service (Luke i. 23; Heb. viii. 6), hence the first 
is the act of offering, not victima (WiESINGER). 
The offering itself is designated by the genitive: 
THE TLoTéwe VUOY, With respect to which the Apos- 
tle exercises his priestly functions, presenting it 
to God, while he himself is the accompanying 
‘drink-offering, since his blood is poured forth. 
As the former results in his glory, so now this 
results in his joy. [The Hebrews, in offering 
their sacrifices, poured out often a libation or 
‘drink-offering at the same time. See Ex. xxix. 
40; Numb. xxviii. 7. The costume of the 
thought in this passage is evidently derived from 
that practice. The faith of the Philippians, ac- 
cording to the Apostle’s allusion, is viewed as a 
sacrifice which they have brought to the altar for 
the purpose of presenting it to God. The Apos- 
tle himself with reference to his agency in their 
salvation, officiates as the priest who offers this 
sacrifice for them. The act of presenting it is 
styled here a Aectovpyia, i.e, as the word 
imports, a sacerdotal service, or ministry (see Luke 
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i. 23; Heb. viii. 6). Paul declares now, in the 
ardor of his affection for the Philippians, that if 
it be necessary in order that he may discharge 
his priestly office more perfectly, or that the 
sacrifice of their faith may be more acceptable 
unto God, that his blood should be shed as a 
libation for them, he is willing to de in their 
behalf. He has in view the possibility of his 
martyrdom, and the effect which he hopes may 
result from that event, in strengthening their 
faith and preparing them for heayen.—H.] 
Rinirer’s rendering of onévdoyar, I am sprin- 
kled, is incorrect, for it is the present tense; 
éri has not the sense of ‘‘to” (WIESINGER), or 
super (VAN HENGEL), since @voia is not victima. 
There is no antithesis here to i. 25 (Dr Werte), 
of which no reader would readily think, for 
what intervenes (i. 26-ii. 1 sq.) makes that con- 
nection at too remote places, or toi. 25, as if 
he had hoped to live to see the perfection of his 
readers, but now supposes the opposite (MryER, 
WIESINGER, e¢ al.), or as if he had thought at 
first that he should live to see the coming of the 
Lord (Van Hence.) which is not here in ques- 
tion. It should not be joined with the follow- 
ing yaipw (BeNGEL).—I rejoice, and rejoice 
with you all, yaipw kal ovyyaipw raow tpiv. 
THEOPHYLACT: ovy a¢ 6 arobavoipevocg Avrovmat, 
GAAG Kat yaipw bre orovdyn yivouat. Paul rejoices 
in the prospect of a martyr’s death; but not for 
himself merely; he rejoices with the Church 
also, which will thus experience and acknow- 
ledge the blessing of martyrdom. M&rymr, con- 
trary to the usus loqguendi of the New Testament 
(Luke i. 58; xv. 6,9; 1 Cor. xii. 26; xiii. 6, 
where it means in each case to rejoice with others) 
takes ovyyaipw as congratulor together with the 
Vulg., Benaen, ef al. [This is also LicuTroot’s 
interpretation.—H. ] 

Ver. 18. For the same cause (76 0’ airé, 
governed by the verb) presents the cause of the 
joy to which in conclusion he earnestly exhorts 
them from his example. [Instead of being 
grieved that they should be such gainers at his 
expense, he would have them share his joy in 
being permitted to yield up his life with such 
gain to himself and such benefit to them.—H. ]— 
Do ye also rejoice, and rejoice with me, 
kai tueic yaipete Kal ovyyaipeté yor. These are - 
imperatives, not indicatives (Erasmus). The fol- 
lowing explanations are wrong: gratulamini mihi, 
libato (BencEn); subauditur ward with 16 0’avtd 
(Buz); 10 Cavté—=ooadttwc (RHEINWALD, RILLIET, 
WixEsSINGER, who cites Matt. xxvii.44). Brna@EL: 
martyr prestantia, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. A great blessing rests upon fellowship with 
Christians, whether they be mature or not (ver. 
12), for it tends to the development of Christian 
character and life; but not merely upon fellow- 
ship with those who are present to the senses: 
the spiritual man ought to make his influence 
reach to the absent also. The more he does this 
the better. 

2. In connection with faith which comes from 
the preaching of the divine word (Rom. x. 17: 
q mlotwc && aKonc, 4 O& akon dvd Ppuatoc Seov), obe- 
dience is demanded (tmaxo#, ver. 12: imnkotcare). 
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This gives keenness to the tender conscience, 
which dreads to disregard or to seem to cast con- 
tempt upon God.and His gifts (wera $6800 kai tpd- 
pov). Quamvis enim gratis in uno Christo per fidem 
apprehenso servemur, tamen per viam justitize ad sa- 
lutem contendere nos oportet, cum filii dei efus spiritu 
ducantur (Brza), hence they must follow, because 
in His strength they are able todo it. We belong 
to God through Christ, and we should, by obedience 
to Him and to His word, prove this relationship. 

38. Our salvation is as much God’s work as our 
own. The beginning of a new life in the soul is 
entirely an act of God, which the Holy Spirit ef- 
fects in our spirit, but not in our consciousness; 
yet in such a manner that we become conscious 
of it as an act of God. We do not create our- 
selves men; God creates us (Hartess, Ethics, p. 
229). He works in us constantly the willing and 
the doing. But we can resist Him, withdraw 
ourselves from Him. He does not work irresis- 
tibly, determinatively. But because He works 
thus in us, we may not remain idle, we must be 
fearful lest we lose this work of grace, fearful on 
account of our weakness, and the dangersin and 
around us, and must cherish and follow this will- 
ing and working effected by God. 

4, [NeanpER :—Paul always represents the sal- 
vation of man as something which can be accom- 
plished only through the grace of God as the work 
of Godin man. But headds (ver. 13) a more exact 
designation of the temper of heart with which 
Christians should work out their salvation, viz., 
‘¢with fear and trembling.”’ This would not be 
appropriate if he were speaking of what lay 
merely in the hand of man, in which case all would 
depend upon his own strength. Itis because Paul 
is conscious of the weakness and insufficiency of 
all human strength, because he presupposes that 
man can do nothing without God, and must con- 
stantly watch over himself, lest through his own 
fault he lose the aid of divine grace, without 
which all human efforts are in vain; itis for this 
reason that he designates this temper of mind as 
one of fear and trembling, as the feeling of per- 
sonal accountability and helplessness, of inse- 
curity and instability in ourselves, by which we 
may be ever admonished to continual watchful- 
ness, and to ever-renewed waiting upon God as 
the fountain of all our strength. Hence, as the 
ground of such an admonition, he appeals to this 
consciousness that we can of ourselves do nothing, 
that itis God who alone bestows upon us the 
power to will and to perform what is needful to 
our salvation; that all, indeed, depends upon his 
sovereign will. This feeling of dependence, the 
ground-tone of the Christian life, is ever to be 
maintained. Itis this which must combat the 
presumption of a vain human self-reliance, 
which, finding itself deceived in the result, so 
easily gives place to dejection and despair. (See 
vers. 12, 138.—H.]. 

5. The goal is reached by a gradual process 
(ver. 15: yévnote).  Renovatio non est talis muta- 
tio, que uno momento statim omnibus suis partibus 
perficiatur ac absolvatur, sed habet sua initia, suos 
progressus, quibus in magna infirmitate perficitur. 
(GurnarD, loc. xii. 9, 4126). Mint in conver- 
sione inchoationes similes conceptioni, non tamen so- 
lum concipi, sed et nasci opus est ; nihil tamen horum 
fit sine gratuita dei misericordia (AUGUSTINE). 





6. &6B0¢ kat rpduoc may not be omitted, for in 
the renovatio just as full a view is given of the 
magna potentia Dei as of the magna injirmitas ho- 
minis. But yoyyvouodc¢ kat draAoyroudc must be ab- 
sent, for the first springs from self-confidence, 
contentment with one’s self, the second from 
mistrust towards God and His gifts as the source 
of power; the first excites a sullen will towards 
God, the second turns the confused spirit away 
from God, and ends in despair. 

7. Every Christian has a mission in the world, 
to let his light shine round about him, and to be 
anxious that the darkness of the world, though 
it is around him, shall on this very account not 
be and remain in him. 

8. The word of God must, as a word of life, 
manifest itself actively in the personal traits of 
the Christian, that there may be an eloquent ser- 
mon without word of mouth, inthe still, noiseless 
walk and character. 

9. As death is no loss to the Christian, still 
less is the martyr’s death, which is rather a 
ground and cause of thankful joy for the Church 
and for the martyr himself. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The work of thy salvation is (1) God’s work 
wrought upon thee and in thee; (2) the work of 
the Church, within which it takes place; (8) 
thine own work, since thou consentest to it.— 
God does not give thee the flower and the fruit 
of salvation, but the seed, the sunshine and the 
rain. He does not give houses, nor yet beams 
and squared stones, but trees, and rocks, and 
limestone, and says: Now build thyself a house. 
Regard not God’s work within thee as an anchor 
to hold thy bark firmly to the shore, but as a 
sail which shall carry it to its port.—Fear thy 
depression and faint-heartedness, but take cou- 
rage at thy humility before God. Consider God’s 
gifts, thy employment of them, the final reckon- 
ing before Him. Ever become wore and more 
what thou really art, a light in the world.—Even 
in sorrow and the deepest pain, overlook not the 
reasons for joy. 

SrarKke :—Behold the character of righteous 
children, scholars, and hearers, who in their pa- 
rents and teachers really see God, and therefore 
are obedient, as well in their absence as in their 
presence, since they have the every where-present 
God before their eyes and in their hearts. Our 
Christianity does not lead one to hide himself in 
deserts and convents, and thus to remain blame- 
less, but in the midst of the perverted, degene- 
rate world to guard himself from sin. Such 
knighthood will God have from us.—When the 
joy of the children of this world ceases, then the 
joy of the faithful first really begins; and the 
ability to rejoice in extreme sufferings, even in 
death itself, is a proof of the truth and excellence 
of the Christian religion. 

Ringer :—We ought never to forget the danger 
of being lost, to which we are exposed so long as 
we live in a body of sin and death, and amid the 
temptations of the world; and therefore we 
ought not to regard ourselves as beyond fear and 
trembling.—God does not compel and overpower 
us by His working, like a block. Man can do 
ndthing without God, and God will do nothing 
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without man and his awakened will.—As surely 
as God does nothing against His honor, so surely 
will He do nothing against our salvation.—Doubt- 
ing is opposed to faith, murmuring, tolove. Even 
now. at the departure of favored children of God, 
the grace which has been made known in them 
sweetens perceptibly all sorrow over their loss, 
and prevents any wish to bring them back 
again. 

Gertacu:—The believing Christian is 
awakened and moved by God’s power. It is 
mighty in him. But he ought also to give him- 
self up to it'without reservation, neither opposing 
God’s will by murmuring, a disposition directly 
contrary to it, nor concealing his disobedience 
behind doubts, subtleties, and questions. 

ScHLEIERMACHER:—We ought to fear and 
tremble for ourselves as soon as we perceive the 
thought of future blessedness becoming dim in 
our souls, or the longing for it becoming languid 
in our hearts.—Every one who has such fear of 
that which may bring upon us adversity, every 
one who through this fear denies the Redeemer 
before men, should consider that it was the will 
of our dying Redeemer that His followers should 
take His cross upon them as their own. But we 
gan take it upon us only in the faithful and un- 
wearied service of truth and goodness, and of all 
that we recognize as the will of God. 

Menken :—The willing is of God and the abi- 
lity to dois of God; but the using, the action, 
the life in conformity with such divinely awa- 
kened willing and divinely bestowed ability, is 
ours, is dependent upon us, upon our faithful- 
ness.—He who could think that God indeed 
works in him the willing but not the performing, 
or that to-day he gives the willing, but the per- 
forming not until after days and years, or even 
not until the future life, would in that error utter 
a falsehood concerning God, and would deny 
Him.—No disposition of heart in which love and 
faith are wanting accords with the spirit of truth 
and holiness.—So also no work is good and 
pleasing to God by which love and faith are in- 
jured.—There is something lovely and benevo- 
lent about a man who performs every good deed 
as freely, as joyfully, as kindly, as if it had not 
been a duty at all, as if no law had enjoined it, no 
fear compelled it, as if, instead of proving diffi- 
cult, it had cost no self-denial and no effort, as if 
it had sprung forth with delight and joy from his 
very nature, from the rich treasure of his good- 
ness and his love. How ungracious and unlovely 
on the other hand is every word, and work, and 
endurance, in which we detect compulsion, secret 
reluctance, and vexation, an inward, restrained 
murmuring, that says to us plainly enough: all 
this would not be done, were it not compelled.— 
The worth and the good conduct of the child of 
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God should not be the pitiable product of favora. 
ble circumstances, not that miserable, godless 
virtue which is ever dependent on outward cir- 
cumstances, and changes as often as they change. 
—The Holy Scriptures contain not an empty, 
unpractical theory, not a rule for those who 
dwell in heaven, but instruction for us who live 
in the midst of the world, who are on the field 
of battle, and whose life, on account of our own 
inward character and relation to the world, can 
be nothing else but a struggle, and who can at- 
tain to freedom and peace only through manifold 
victories.—It was in general characteristic of 
the Apostle to be moved, awakened, strengthened 
and exalted by nothing so quickly, so deeply, so 
powerfully, in the depths of his heart, as by a 
glance forward to the day of Christ (ver. 16). 

Hrvsner :—With real Christians there should 
be no need of any Mentor, of any higher power 
whose presence alone could compel them to obe- 
dience ; they should do the right, no matter whe- 
ther any one sees or not. With many, doing 
right is but an eye-service, and with such the law 
itself is at bottom only one more bugbear.— 
Christianity does not enjoin anxious scrupulous- 
ness and gloomy self-mortification, but it forbids 
bold assurance and defiant self-confidence. This 
thought—it is possible for thee to lose thy salva- 
tion—can never be fearful enough to us. We 
should tremble at the idea—it is possible for thee 
to be cast off from God.—Man must strive as 
though he could do all, as though all depended 
on himself. Joy and love in obedience charac- 
terize the Christian as a child of God, as a son in 
distinction from a slave.—Christians should 
stand in contrast with their age, should constitute 
the élite, and serve as models for others around 
them.—The fickle sparkle at times; the truly 
pious burn evenly on.—The service of sin con- 
sumes also—but it destroys the best part of the 
man. 

Passavant:—Fear and trembling, before the 
face of the:thrice Holy One; before an unholy 
world, which ensnares us on every side with the 
allurements’ of sin, so that we become partakers 
of its sins; before ourselves, before this heart 
which, consciously or unconsciously, joins so 
readily with Satan and the world in lust and 
malice, which conceals within itself so many a 
lust, so many a lie, and so many a power of evil— 
a manifold tinder of destruction. 

Mryer:—Only blessed! is the inscription 
over every pious Christian’s door, as it is over 
the pastor’s study, over font, altar, pulpit, grave. 
Strive that thou mayest be blessed.—(1) Your 
salvation your care; (2) your salvation God's 
work. The defiant heart has heard the admoni- 
tion to penitence, “‘ work out !”,—the timid heart 
the assurance, ‘‘it is God!” 


“CHAP. II. 19-24. 





IV. SECTION THIRD. 


The conduct of the companions and assistants of the Apostle. 


(Cuaprer IT. 19-80.) 


Timothy and his approaching mission to them. 


(Cuapr. IT, 19-24.) 


19 


20 also may be of good comfort, when I know your state. 
21 minded, who will naturally [sincerely] care for your state. 
22 not the things which are Jesus Christ’s. 
23 son [child] with the [a] father, he hath served with me in [for] the gospel. 


But I trust [hope]! in the Lord Jesus to send Timothy shortly unto you, that I 


For I have no man like- 
For all seek their own, 
But ye know the proof of him, that as a 
Him 


therefore I hope to send presently [immediately]? so soon as I shall see* how it 


24 will go with me. 


But I trust in the Lord that I also myself shall come shortly. 


1Ver.19. [Our English Version often confuses the renderings of éAmigw and mémov8a with each other. See the notes 


on Philem. ver. 23, p. 23 (LANGs’s Series).—H. ]. 


2 Ver. 23. [“ Presently,” by an old English usage“ immediately,” as in 1 Sam. ii.16; Matth. xxvi. 53, See Hasrwoop 
and WricHv’s Bible Word Book, p. 38. This change in the meaning of the English word conceals from the reader the rela- 
tion in which “shortly” (raxéws) in ver. 19, and “immediately ” here (¢éavrjs) stand to each other.—H.]. 

3 Jbid. [On the form adidw, see the ExEGETIcAL Norges below.—H.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 19. But I hope (éArifw dé) in spite of 
the martyrdom, (omevdéota:, ver. 17) which he 
apprehends. He regards a favorable result as 
possible, but only because he hopes in the 
Lord Jesus (év xvpiw ’Ijoov) who is the ground 
of his hope (1 Cor. xv. 19), so that he is confi- 
dent of being able to dispense with Timothy, and 
to send him shortly to them (Tiudveov tayéwe réu- 
wat iuiv). This also tock place, since the second 
epistle was written to him after this. Tayéwe is 
limited by ver. 23. The simple dative duiv is 
stronger than mpdc¢ jude, not merely equivalent 
(Van Hencet), for the latter is only local, while 
the former marks his longing for the Philippi- 
ans—their attachment to each other.—That I 
also may be of good comfort, gives the pur- 
pose (iva) of the mission; xayé, found only here, 
refers to the effect of the letter in allaying the 
anxiety of the church concerning Paul, who also 
needed the same alleviation with respect to them 
(ebywyxo, also found only here), for the church is 
exposed to many dangers (i. 27-30; iii. 1-21; 
iv. 2)—When I know your state. Tvoic 
indicates definite knowledge, the object of which 
is Ta wept dudv. He needs and expects to re- 
ceive through Timothy good news as well as cer- 
tain information. He ascribes special impor- 
tance to Timothy’s communications, for not only 
had Epaphroditus been a long time away from 
Philippi (vers. 25-30), but he wished also to 
learn the effect of this present letter, and Timo- 
thy understood him perfectly, and was aware of 
all that concerned and interested the Apostle. 





ovdéva yap Exw iodyuyov. [The comparison here 
is between Timothy and other persons, not be- 
tween him and Paul; since the object of the 
remark clearly is to state why the Apostle sends 
Timothy rather than any one else.—H.]. This 
last reason alone he makes prominent, and hence 
unfolds it still further.—Who will sincere- 
ly care for your state. ‘Ooric describes 
the character of Timothy: such a one as that, 
etc., and iodyvyoc (found only in this place in 
the New Testament), referring through éyw to 
the Apostle, is more closely defined in its mode 
of action, entirely like ¢iAo¢ looc tH Wuyh pov 
(Deut. xiii. 6). Tvyoiwe marks the uprightness 
and purity, the freedom from false, self-seeking 
arts, by which he will show his solicitude for 
them (ra wept tudv uepyuvycec) when he comes. 
The sympathy with which he will enter into 
their relations and circumstances (7d zepl tydr, 
not ra iuav, 2 Cor. xii. 14), your estate, your 
possessions. [The verb is future with reference 
to the concern for them which Timothy would 
manifest on his arrival among them.—H. ] 

Ver. 21. For all (oi rdvrec yap) answers to 
ovdéva. The article merely denotes a limitation. 
Those only are referred to who, from their situ- 
ation being in the Apostle’s immediate circle at 
the time, would be compared with the like-mind- 
ed (iodyuyoc) Timothy.—Seek their own, not 
the things which are Jesus Christ’s (ra 
éavtav Cytovow, ob TA XpioTod "Ijoow), hence do not 
act sincerely (yvyolwt). Comp. ver. 4. We are 
not to think of the hardships of the journey to 
which they preferred their own comfort (the 
Greeks), or that of xdvrec is equivalent to “many,” 
“the most”? (Grorius, e¢ al.), or that they are 


Ver. 20. For I have no man like-minded, | Philippensibus cognitt (VAN HEnaEL), or that the 
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word ‘more’ is to be understood with ¢7rei, 
(Erasmus), although self-seeking has its grada- 
tions. No reference is made to those designated in 
i. 15, 17. It would not have occurred to Paul to 
send any of them. Those spoken of ini. 14, might 
beof the number. Of those mentioned in Col. iv. 
10-14; Philem. ver. 24, Demas probably is the 
only one who was with him. This view seems to 
be confirmed by the fact that the Apostle cannot 
send Timothy away immediately (vers. 19, 23). 

Ver. 22. But ye know the proof of him 
(rav d& doxeuay avtov ywvdoxete). Timothy was 
indeed known to the Philippians, and had been 
with them (Acts xvi. 1, 18; xvii. 14); hence tbe 
verb is indicative, not imperative (Vulg., cognos- 
cite). On doxturv, indoles spectata, see Rom. v. 4; 
2 Cor. ii. 9; ix. 18.—The proof consists in this: 
That as a child with a father, he hath 
served with me, $7: &¢ marpi réxvov odv épuol 
édobAevcev. Instead of saying simply éoi, he 
proceeds with ody éuot in a variatio structure 
(Winer’s Gram., pp. 422, 577), in order to in- 
dicate that he is speaking of a service shared 
with himself, which is more nearly defined by 
the additional clause: for the gospel (cic evay- 
yéAuov), its advancement, (comp. i. 5). . : 

Ver. 28. [By yév here Paul opposes his sending 
of Timothy to his own coming as he hopes (dé, 
next verse).—Ovyv, therefore, since the Apostle 
would be thus relieved (eiyuyo, ver. 19), and 
Timothy (rovrov) had such qualifications for the 
service. Both grounds of the inference should 
be recognized.—H]. What follows here defines 
more closely the tayéoc in ver. 19. [The 
“shortly,” “speedily” there, is relative with re- 
ference to the result of the crisis of which he now 
speaks as near at hand.—H].—Him therefore 
I hope to send immediately, (rovrov pév odv 
éArivw réupa). Tovrov sums up the characteris- 
tics mentioned in vers. 20, 22.—So soon as I 
shall see how it will go with me, (c¢ dv agidw 
Ta rept éué). For the form d¢idw instead of aridu, 
see WinER’S Gram. p. 45. It is like ageArifovtec 
in Luke vi. 85. The verb, according to its signi- 
fication, points to the distance ( prospicere), to see 
forward to the issue; it indicates his. tender 
anxiety to send Timothy as soon as possible. ‘Qe, 
as, in point of time, and with dv, as soon as ever his 
relations change, or there is a definite prospect of 
the issue, one or the other of them will come.— 
"Héaora¢ se. Gpac (Acts x. 88; xi. 11; xxi. 82; 
xxiii. 30), emphatic limitation of méupa. [He 
would send Timothy at once on being able to 
make him the bearer of good tidings. As Licgur- 
root remarks @c¢ dv... . éavti¢ is—at once 
when. —H. | 

Ver. 24, But I trust in the Lord (rérovta dé 
év kupiy). Aé answers to yév in ver. 23. Although 
he hopes he will be able to send Timothy, yet he 
has confidence in the Lord (ii. 19): That I also 
myself shall come shortly (61: kai avrdc¢ ta- 
Ewe eAetooua); thus not merely Timothy, but 
he himself will come to them. Comp. i. 25, 26; 
Philem. ver. 22. [The Apostle expects not only 
to be set at liberty as Timothy will be sent to in- 
form them, but to be able to use his own liberty 
for the purpose of coming to them.—H.] Here 
also there is an alternative, a presentiment of 
death and a hope of freedom, a wavering between 
martyrdom and a restored, free activity. 





THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Friends should maintain fellowship with 
each other even when they are far apart in body. 
This is essential to the true welfare of each. 

2. Letters and messengers are the means of 
communication, but in each case truth is our ul- 
timate reliance as in personal intercourse, and 
this is found in its full extent only where there 
is a deep interest in the cause of Christ, and 
where selfishness does not reign. 

8. Greater than the sorrow for weak and false 
brethren should be the joy over one true friend. 

4, Even the apostolic church and the apostles 
had to suffer from the selfishness which hindered 
their complete prosperity: perfection is not 
reached at the beginning but only at the end. 

5. Hope and confidence are to be based only 
upon the Lord, and are justifiable even in time of 
trouble, even when our hopes are not realized in 
the form that we expected, when indeed the future 
is shaped for us in exact opposition to our ideas. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Where love for the brethren is founded on 
faith in the Lord—the basis of true fellowship— 
there will a lively hope in Him as the Ruler of 
the world manifest itself, giving confidence that 
the course of events shall result in the welfare of 
the church and of the individual. We see this 
illustrated in the case of Paul imprisoned at 
Rome, who, though of a melancholy, choleric tem- 
perament, was always hopeful. Candor in 
judging persons and things is as great as it is 
rare. Itis based on perfect purity. Even the 
subtlest selfishness pales before it. A teacher in 
the church, a minister of the word of Christ, has 
especially to guard himself from selfishness, 
both in its most refined and its noblest forms.— 
Hope in the Lord, and hope all that thy heart 
desires, if it find pleasure in the Lord, but reckon 
not upon thy heart or thy hope. 

SrarxKe :—Not our own, not our humors, not 
our desires, but what is Christ’s will, the ad- 
vancement of His kingdom, must we seek as pa- 
ramount in ourselves and in others, if we would 
be saved.—Since there is so many ‘a slip between 
the cup and the lip,’ we ought to speak cautiously 
of future events, saying: 1 hopeso, if God will, etc. 
See James iv. 18 ff. 

ScHLEIERMACHER:—AlIl special love of one 
person for another, so far as it is truly brotherly, 
must be purely Christian. 

Mznxen :—Such a man as Paul, in his holy, 
heavenly disposition, in the quiet, true greatness 
of his character, in the earnestness, purity and 
majesty of his life, his willing and his working, 
could not have many equals. 

Heusner:—True friendship is rare; for 
a friendship such as makes two hearts one, re- 
quires not merely a similarity of certain general 
principles in duty and religion, but a similarity 
of inclinations, sentiments, and of essential prin- 
ciples. No one has more false friends than Jesus. 
Thus how rare, even among Christ’s servants, is 
an entirely pure, unselfish mind! The coarsely 
selfish serve their belly, Mammon; the more 


| refined their honor, their system, their school. 


CHAP. II. 25-30. 





2. The return of Epaphroditus to them. 


(Cuar. II. 25-30.) 


25 


Yet I supposed it necessary to send to you Epaphroditus, my brother, and com- 


__ panion in labor, and fellow-soldier, but your messenger, and he that ministered to 
26 my wants. For he longed [was longing] after you all, and was full of heaviness 
27 because (that) ye had heard that he had been sick. For indeed he was sick nigh 

unto death: but God had mercy on him; and not on him only, but on me also, lest 


28 I should have sorrow upon sorrow.’ 


I sent him therefore the more carefully 


[speedily], that, when ye see him again, ye may rejoice, and that I may be the less 


29 sorrowful. 


Receive him therefore in the Lord with all gladness; and hold such 


30 in reputation [honor]: because for the [sake of his]? work (of Christ) he was nigh 
unto death, not regarding* [hazarding] his life, to supply your lack of service to- 


ward me. 


1 Ver. 27. ’Emt Avmnv in ABCD EF, ef al.; émi Avy in K has but slight support. 
2 Ver. 30. The manuscripts give épyov alone, or in connection with kvpiov (& A), Xpiorod (B), or Gov, also with the ar- 


ticle. Probably all the additions are glosses. 


[For the absolute use of 75 épyov see Acts xv. 38. 


“The authorities being 


very evenly divided, neutralize each other. All alike are insertions to explain 76 épyov” (Ligutroot). Exicorr is inclined 


to retain Tod Xpeorov.—H.} 


3 Ver. 30. HapaBoAcvoduevos in § ABDEFG, et al.; wapaBovdAevodmevos in C K L, and some other manuscripts. 
The first lectio is the more difficult. See the exegesis. [Mryer, Evticort, AurorD, WoRDswoRTH, LicHTFoor adopt mapaBo- 


Acvod.evos.—H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 25. Yet I supposed it necessary— 
avaykaiov 68 jynodunv. Aé points to the sending 
of Timothy and the visit of Paul, which may in- 
deed be near at hand, but still are uncertain, 
more especially Paul’s visit. Ver. 26 states the 
reason for his supposing it necessary to send 
him.—Epaphroditus (’Exa¢pédcrov) is not men- 
tioned elsewhere, and is not identical with Epa- 
phras, (Col. i. 7; iv, 12; Philem: ver, 23). 
[Epaphras had his circuit of labor in Phrygia or 
Asia Minor (Col. iv. 12), while Epaphroditus, 
as we see here, had his circuit in northern Greece 
or Macedonia. The names, however, are not de- 
cisive, as they may be different forms of the same 
name.—H.] The name signifies ‘lovely,” 
« charming,” and was not uncommon (Zac. Ann. 
XV. 55; Seut. Domit. 314). He was no unim- 
portant person to Pauland the Philippians. The 
Apostle, it will be noticed, commends him very 
highly.—_My brother, and companion in 
labor, and fellow-soldier (roy ddeAgov kat ovv- 
epyov Kal ovotpatéoryv yov).—The pronoun be- 
longs to all three nouns. The first designates 
him as the partner of Paul’s faith, the second as 
his partner in office or labor, the third as sharer 
of his conflicts and dangers; a climax proceeding 
from a more general to a more definite relation- 
ship. On ovotpariaryc, see Philem. ver. 2; 2 Tim. 
ii. 8-5. On ovvepyédc see iv. 8; Col. iv. 11; 1 Cor. 
iii. 9. On ddeAddc without év kupip (i. 14) see i. 
12: iii. 1, 13; iv. 1, 8, 28; Col. i. 1; Eph. yi. 28. 
—But your messenger, and he that minis- 
tered to my wants.—'Yyév as emphatic pre- 
cedes (opposed by. dé to pov), aud belongs to both 
substantives (Gméorodov Kal Aecroupyov rHC YpEeiac 
you). The first designates him as the deputy or 





messenger of the Philippians, as in 2 Cor. viii. 23. 
It cannot mean here an Apostle (Vulg., Eras- 
Mus, et al.). The second designates him as the 
servant of the Philippians, and his errand is 
more fully defined by rc ypeiac pov, so that we 
have it stated by whom and for what purpose he’ 
was appointed. The word is general in its 
meaning, as in Rom. xiii. 6, where rulers are 
called Aetovpyol, while in ver. 4 dtdxovoc is used. 
So also Aerovpyia in 2 Cor. ix. 12, Aecroupyeiv, 
Rom. xv. 27, have a general signification.—To 
send to you (réuwat rpdc tude, not div, as in 
ver. 19).—The verb does not signify remittere 
(GRotius: simplex pro composito). The idea of 
sending back yields entirely to the idea of send- 
ing away. 

Ver. 26. For he was longing after you 
all. Erre:d# introduces the reason of his mis- 
sion (comp. 1 Cor. i. 21, 22; xiv. 16; xv. 21).— 
’Enirolav qv mdvrac tudo marks his constant 
longing for the whole church and its indivi- 
dual members. An intimate acquaintance with 
the church and close relation to it are presup- 
posed. Though the Apostle would gladly retain 
him, yet he is induced to send him to Philippi, lest 
this longing which had seized him after his sick- 
ness, should bring on a relapse in his weakened 
state. The imperfect is used with reference to 
the time of their receiving the letter, and of the 
arrival of Epaphroditus; for at the time of 
writing he is stillin the state of mind described. 
[Whether he suffered this sickness at Rome, or 
on his journey from Philippi to Rome, is uncer- 
tain. Perhaps the latter view agrees best with 
the probable interpretation of ver. 30.—H.]— 
And was full of heaviness, because ye 
had heard that he had been sick.—Kai 
adds still another reason. ’Adyjuovdv (from a 
privatiwum and d7juoc, ‘foreign,’ ‘wretched,’ like 
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THR EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPRIANS. 


De ee 


the German ‘‘elend,” without country, homeless, 
in distress, as in Matth. xxvi. 87; Mark xiv. 38, 
the reason of which is: duére jKoboaTe bre Hové- 
ynoev. How the Philippians had heard this, and 
whence Epaphroditus had received his infor- 
mation, is not known, and is in no way indi- 
cated. é 

Ver. 27. For indeed he was sick—xal ydp 
posévnoev.—[The kai, says Ligurroor, implies 
that the previous 7ofévycev understates the case. 
—H.] This addition confirms the report of his 
sickness which they had received, and at the 
same time supplements it: nigh unto death 
(xapardAjowoy Savaty). Thisis an adverbial limi- 
tation, but neither elliptical, so that agixero is to 
be supplied (De Wrrrsr), nor a solecism (VAN 
Heneut).—But God had mercy on him 
(dAW 6 Oede HAénoev adrév).—His recovery is, in 
the estimation of the Apostle, first of all an act 
of grace towards Epaphroditus.—By way of sup- 
plement he then adds: And not on him only, 
but on me also—ov« avrov dé udvov, GAAG Kai 
gué. Aé introduces something explanatory, as in 
ver. 8, and often. See Winnr’s Gram. p. 443.— 
Lest I should have sorrow upon sorrow.— 
“Tva introduces the purpose of the 7Aéyaev: un Ab- 
anv éxt Avrgnv ox. The Atm which still remains 
is his bonds, his imprisonment, and consequent 
suffering (i. 12-26); the other, which has been 
removed, is the distress occasioned by his com- 
panion’s sickness and apprehended death. Si ad 
vincula accessisset jactura amici (GRotius).—The 
view that one sorrow (Airy) springs from his 
sickness, the other from his death, is incorrect 

Curysostom, Erasmus, ef al.). 

Ver. 28. I sent him therefore the more 
speedily, or earnestly, 7. e., with the greater 
despatch (orovdasorépwe ody éremrpa avtév).—The 
oby refers to the recovery of Epaphroditus, and 
to his intense longing after Philippi, which are 
the reasons for his speedy departure. With the 
comparative must be supplied: ‘than I should 
have done, had you.not been disturbed by hear- 
ing of his sickness” (WINER’s Gram. p. 248). 
Comp. i. 12.—The Apostle’s purpose is: That, 
when ye see him again, ye may rejoice 
(iva iévteg avrov maddy yapjre).—Paul wishes the 
Philippians to rejoice anew, since their anxiety 
on account of the illness of Epaphroditus was re- 
moved. IIdAcv belongs to yap7re, since as a rule 
it stands either before or immediately after the 
word to which it belongs. See Gursporr, Bei- 
trége, p. 491 sq. It should not be joined with 
idévrec, especially as he was not sent that the 
Philippians might see him again.—The joy of the 
Philippians will react upon the Apostle: And 
that I may be the less sorrowful (kayo adv- 
métepoc «).—** There is a delicate blending here 
of his own interest and sympathy with that of 
the beloved Philippians” (Mrynr); quam sciam, 
vos gaudere (BENGEL). While he is in bonds he 
cannot be aAvroc, but yet he is less sorrowful 
(aAvrérepoc), since the sorrow (Abrn) with regard 
to the anxiety and condition of the Philippians 
is removed. 

Ver. 29. Receive him therefore in the 
Lord with all gladness.—The rpoodéyeo¥e, 
emphatic by position, requires a reception of 
Epaphroditus (avrév), which shall most fully cor- 
respond (ody) with Paul’s purpose in sending him 





(ver. 28, va—yap7re), and. one which shall be 
worthy of a Christian church (év xpi, and comp. 
év Kupiy agiwc tov ayiwv, Rom. xvi. 2); for it 
should be with all joy (uerad raone yapac), without 
any admixture of chagrin or discontent on ac- 
count of the sickness of Epaphroditus, or of his 
coming too soon or too late.—And hold such 
in honor (kal rowbrove évtiwovc éyere). THEO- 
PHYLACT remarks very justly: va wy ddéy avTa 
pove yapilecba, Kowa Tmapaives wavtac Tove THY 
avTny apernv exdecxvepévove tiuav. Yet he has 
Epaphroditus in view as the individual of the 
class referred to (MnyER). Hence the suspicion 
that the Philippians were inclined to undervalue 
others (WIESINGER, with reference to ii. 3) has 
no support here. 

Ver. 80. Because for the sake of his work 
he was nigh unto death—goes back at once 
to the person intended. The reception and honor 
required for Epaphroditus, are based upon (érz 
his work (dia 76 épyov); for this and nothing 
else brought upon him the severe illness (uéypz 
Gavarov pyyioev; and ver. 27, no0évycev maparAn- 
olov Savatw). Under 7d épyoy we are to under- 
stand, according to the context (ver. 25: tua 
aréoToAov Kai Aectoupyov THe ypelac pov; and 
ver. 30: t7¢ mpdc¢ pe Aectovpyiac), the commission 
assigned to him by the church as the bearer of 
their gifts to the Apostle, and his zealin the per- 
formance of that service. Hence it is not his 
activity in teaching, opus a Christo ei demandatum 
(Van HenGeEL); or labor for the gospel (Scuun- 
KEL); or the enmity of Nero (the Greek inter- 
preters), both of which are opposed to the con- 
text, since ver. 25 designates Epaphroditus as 
Paul’s ovvepyéc and ovorparidty¢ on account of 
his office and conduct in general, not especially 
in Rome, while the latter view contradicts also 
the history (Acts xxviii. 80, 31). Whether we 
are to limit his work to his sojourn at Rome 
(Mzyrr) may be doubted. Why may it not in- 
clude his journey also, which certainly was an 
arduous one ?—Hazarding, or staking his 
life (rapaPodevoduevoc TH wuyH) states the way 
in which he came so near losing his life. This 
verb occurs as seldom elsewhere as the other 
reading (mapaPovrevoduevoc) ; yet that (mapaGo- 
Acboedat) has a less familiar sound than zapa- 
Govrebecba, and has also better witnesses, and a 
sense that offers itself less readily. Ilapafodeb- 
cova: is mapaBodov eivat, ‘to be a fool-hardy” or 
‘‘reckless person,” as weprepevecbar is réprepov el~ 
vat, ‘‘to be a boaster, braggadocio” (1 Cor. xiii, 
4). See Winer’s Gram. p. 98. TH wy7A is 
dative of the respect in which (Wr1nuR’s Gram. 
p. 215). It is his life, not money, property, time, 
which he put at hazard, or (to keep nearer to ths. 
word) squandered. We see in this prodigality 
the measure of his zeal. Whether the season of the 
year, his haste, means of travel by land and water, 
were concerned in the case, is not indicated, is sim- 
ply unknown. IlapaBovAevoduevoc would mean 
male consulens vitz (LUTHER), since he regarded his 
life so lightly). T1scumnvorr. (ed. VII. maj. II. p. 
473) compares Cmsar (Bell. Gal.) : adeo esse perter- 
ritos nonnullos, ut suc vite durius consulere cogantur, 
and the verbs mapadpovelv, mapadoyilecbar, and 
finds this rendering the more suitable, because 
there is then only temeritas, not guilt, in a holy 
work. Yet we are the less to assume the re- 
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proach of a censurablé temeritas in mapaPodeveo- 
Vat, from the fact that the watchers by the sick* 
in the ancient church were named parabolani 
(from mapaBdAAcoGa, whence mapdBoAog and 
then mapafoAevecba, are derived); yet cer- 
tainly the name implied no reproach, but 
was meant solely to recognize their fear- 
less courage. The conclusion states the ob- 
ject of the participial clause.—To supply 
your lack of service toward me, “Iva intro- 
duces the motive for such exposure (rapaPoiev- 
oduevoc TH puyy) Which is that he might fill up, 
(avarAnpdoyn), etc. Parallel to this is 1 Cor. xvi. 
17: bre 76 byétepov dborépnua advtol averAfpwoar, 
Comp. 2 Cor. xi. 9; Philem. 18; also Col. i. 24: 
ayravarAnpd Ta botephuata Tov BAipewv Tod Xpic- 
tov. The verb denotes not merely filling, but fill- 
ing usque ad oram, and being emphatic by position, 
gives prominence to the act. The object is 7d juav 
vorépyua, which differs from 10 tpuérepov torépyya, 
by bringing to view the lack of personal minis- 
tration as defined by the genitive (r7¢ mpoc¢ 
Hédetroupyiac): The service (Aecroupyia) according 
tothe expression itself, and the context, is the pe- 
cuniary relief or supplies which the Philippians 
could not bring and present in person, but were 
obliged to remit through Epaphroditus. Luther: 
‘in order that he may serve me in your stead.” 
The apostle finely and delicately views the absence 
of the Philippians as a deficiency in that service, 
and bespeaks their grateful sympathy in the af- 


fijction of their delegate who had performed his 


mission with equal courage and skill (Mryzr). 


. [In designating the absence of the Philippians in 


the presentation of their gift as something which 
was wanting to make it complete, he expresses 
no censure, but shows merely his affection for 
those of whose personal intercourse he found it 
so painful to be deprived, (ScuunKeL).—H.] 
Hence it is incorrect to join tuév with Aecroupyiac, 
to understand this last word in general of every 
service (Riniimr: les services, dont j’ avais besoin) 
in disregard of the limitation furnished by the 
context, or even as res necessariz, and TO budv 
borépnua as defectus gui subvenitis (HOLEMANN.) 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The best men and Christians often show a 
union of opposite virtues; for example, Epaphro- 
ditus. The finest delicacy of soul, which if alone 
might seem excessive and effeminate, allies itself 
to a manly courage, which sets at naught life it- 
self. The deepest love of the church does not 
exclude a most faithful attachment to its great 
Apostle, nor anxiety for the present moment for- 
bid sympathy for a distant community. One may 
reverence and acknowledge superior men, and 
yet give all the glory to God. alone; may be 
anxious for his own soul, and yet give himself to 





* [The most natural supposition is that Epaphroditus 
brought upon himself this sickness, which was so nearly fa- 
tal, in consequence of some special exposure on the journey, 
or of the fatigue incident to travelling with such despatch, in 
his impatience to reach the Apostle. It does not comport so 
well with our ideas of Paul’s character to ascribe it to his 
“anxious attendance on the Apostle at Rome” (ELLIcort). 
Paul did not exact, hardly was willing even to accept, such 
self-denying services from others. For exemplifications of 
Paul’s delicate regard for the safety, health and comfort of 
others, the reader may see Dr. Howson’s Lectures on the Cha- 
racter of St. Paul, pp. 78-83 (London, 1864).—H. | 
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the welfare of the church, and the common ser- 
vice of its membership. 

2. God looks not upon the individual merely in 
his sorrow. Every instance of God’s help is an 
act of His compassion for the sake of others, as 
well as of the sufferer; because we are members 
together, and have joy whenever God causes any 
one member to rejoice. 

3. [Rev. J. Trapp:—Epaphroditus was sick 
nigh unto death, and Paul distressed on that ac- 
count. This should not have been if St. Paul 
could have cured him, as he did others. This 
shows that the Apostles cured the sick, and did 
miracles, not by their own power, or at their own 
pleasure, etc.—H. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTICAL. 


All that thou doest with respect to others re- 
gard as a duty which the Lord Himself demands 
of thee. By the faithful performance of duty, 
rightly apprehended, thou dost promote the wel- 
fare of those with whom God has placed thee. — 
Above all be a brother to thy neighbor, and thou 
wilt be his helper not in joys and labors alone, 
but also in suffering and victorious endurance. 
Observe how clear a vision true Christian love 
has in all our relations, even the most difficult, 
and how strong it is even in the most trying 
times. The thread which we are to grasp, to 
hold firm, never escapes its sight; nor does 
strength to do what is right, and what is salu- 
tary, and beautiful, and lovely at the same time, 
fail its arm. Whether God’s hand smites thee 
or preserves thee, still feel’ the pity of the Fa- 
ther’s heart which stretches out the arm and lifts 
the hand. 

SrarKe:—Neither nature nor grace produces 
stoics, unsusceptible men; but the susceptibility 
of friendship, which already exists between 
kinsmen and friends, is sanctified and perfected 
by grace.—Unbelief looks to nature and medi- 
cine as the only remedies in sickness; faith 
looks to the providence of God also, by virtue of 
which He comes to the aid of man’s nature, as 
well as of medicine and care, with a special in- 
fluence and blessing. —When believers look upon 
one another, they see also the inner, renewed 
nature, through the covering of the outer man; 
and because a tender love exists between them, 
the sight of each other refreshes, quickens them. 

Ringer :—We must not expect grace to lift us 
above all alternations of feeling into a state of 
entire tranquility.—It is a mistake to suppose 
that one must be equally well equipped at all 
times. Even in the holy soul of our blessed Sa- 
viour there were changes of feeling. 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—At the bottom of all love 
between individuals there must be love for the 
entire body to which they belong as living mem- 
bers; on the other hand, this love for the whole 
body is the consequence of affection for the indi- 
viduals. 

Menxen:—One might think that this tender- 
ness of feeling on the part of Epaphroditus went 
almost.too far; on the contrary, we are to notice 
also here that one possessed of such extreme 
sensibility may yet be a strong man, and that a 
very tender heart may nevertheless be a very 
firm heart. ‘It was not a trifling act for a Chris- . 
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tian, one of a sect everywhere spoken against, 
everywhere hated and oppressed, which found no 
protection under Jewish or Gentile rule, to travel 
from Philippi to Rome in order to carry aid toa 
Christian teacher, an Apostle, yea, the hated and 
now imprisoned Paul, over whose approaching 
death his enemies were already rejoicing, and 
take his stand publicly before the world, by the 
side of this man, and say, ‘I am his friend.” — 
They knew that by faith and prayer one can 
move heaven and earth, but they did not regard 
faith and prayer as amulets, or talismans, that 
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are able to expel all darkness and distress from 
a Christian’s life, and to raise him above all 
humble waiting on God’s help, above all sub- 
jection of his own will to God’s will. 

Heusner:—Life, especially the life of a faith- 
ful servant of Christ, possesses great value. For 
such a life we ought to pray; and it is an act of 
God’s grace when it is preserved to the church. 

Passavant :—If one were separated ever 80 
completely from all other men, still he is a war- 
rior and combatant, since in his own heart are 
the worst enemies of his heavenly peace. 


V. SECTION FOURTH. 


Warning against Judaistic teachers and wicked deceivers. 


Cuaprter III. 1—IV. 1. 


1. The disposition of these teachers in contrast with that of the Apostle. 


(Cuap. III. 1-16). 


(1) The Apostle warns his readers against the disposition of these false teachers, especially their 

pride (2-7) ; points out plainly the opposition between righteousness which is of the law and that 

which is of faith (8-11); declares with humility that he is yet striving after perfection (12-14), 
and concludes by exhorting them to unity (15, 16). 


1 Finally, my brethren, rejoice in the Lord. To write the same things to you, to 
2 me indeed is not grievous, [irksome] but for you itis safe. Beware of [the] dogs, be- 


3 ware of [the] evil workers, beware of the concision. 


For we are the circumci- 


sion, who worship (God) in the Spirit [of God'] and rejoice [glory] in Christ 


4 Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh. 


Though I might [can] have 


confidence (also) in the flesh. If any other man thinketh that he hath whereof he 
5 might trust in the flesh, I more: circumcised? the eighth day, of the stock of Israel, 
of the tribe of Benjamin, an Hebrew of the Hebrews; as touching the law, a Pha- 


is in the law, blameless. 
loss for Christ. 


conto 


risee: concerning zeal,’ persecuting the church; touching the righteousness which 
But what things were gain to me, those I [have] counted 
Yea, doubtless, and I count all things (but) loss for the ex- 


cellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord: for whom I have suffered the 
loss of all things, and do count them (but) dung [refuse] that I may win 
9 Christ, and be found in him, not having mine own righteousness, which is of the 


10 
11 


12 
13 
14 
15 


sus. 


16 


law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of 
God by [upon] faith; that I may know him, and the power of his resurrection, 
and the fellowship of his sufferings, being made conformable* [being conformed] 
unto his death: if by any means I might attain unto the resurrection of the dead® 
Not as though I had already attained, either were already perfect: but I follow 
after, that I may apprehend [lay hold upon] that for which alsoI am apprehended 
[was laid hold upon] of [by] Christ Jesus. 
apprehended® [to have laid hold upon] but (this) one thing: (I do,) forgetting 
those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are be- 
fore, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Je- 

Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded: and if in anything 
ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you. 


Brethren, I count not myself to have 


Nevertheless, 


whereto we have already attained, let us walk by the same rule,’ let us mind the 


same thing [in the same let us walk]. 


CHAP. III. 1-16. 
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1 Ver. 3. @cod is found in & A BC, and most of the authorities, whereas @¢4 has but slight support, and is evidently a 
correction. [The evidence, says TiscHENDoRR, is clearly on the side of the former.—H]. 

2 Ver. 5. [The approved text is reptroup and not the nominative mepitouy. See the notes below.—H]. 

8 Ver. 6. GyAos has.the support of § AB D* FG, efal. A few manuscripts have ¢jAov. Is it a copyist’s error (comp, 2 
Cor. ix. 2. Mmymr)? The passage here would seem rather to require 7d ¢#Aos in 2 Cor. ix. 2, [instead of 6 ¢7Aos, masculine. 


See WINER’S Gram. p. 65]. 


*Ver. 10. Zummophigouevos is foundin § A B, etal. On the other hand, cvppophovmevos (B KL, é& al.) and cvvpopre- 


Gopevos (F G, et al.), cooneratus, have but slight support. 


5 Ver. 11. Thy é« vexpav, is well attested by § A B D E eéal., better than rv vexpaov, and need not appear strange after 


efavaaracis, though Paul has elsewhere avdcracus TOV veKpav. 


[See the exegetical notes infra.—H]. 


6 [Apprehend meant formerly “to take in the hand,” or “by the hand” (a Latin sense of the word). Thus Jeremy 
Taylor ale ali i. 6) says: “There is nothing but hath a double handle, or at least we have two hands to appre- 


hend it. 


_ ‘Ver. 16. Sro.xetv, for which ovverouxety also occurs, has after it cavdvt, 7d ad7d dpoveiv, in $C, but in some other co- 
pies has the words before it, while in others again the words appear only in part. No doubt ii. 2, and Gal. vi. 16, have led 


the copyists to change the text for the sake of uniformity. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Finally (1d Aovrév) as formula progre- 
diendi begins (BENGEL) asin iv. 8; Eph. vi. 10; 
2 Cor. xiii. 11; 1 Thess. iv. 1; 2 Thess. iii. 1), 
a section usually near the end. Hence in the 
glow of feeling the Apostle always adds ‘‘my bre- 
thren” (adeA got wou or ddeAgoi). It does not con- 
clude what immediately precedes (ScuuNnKzL), 
nor does it so necessarily indicate the end, 
that ver. 2 follows as a digression (MryYER).— 
Rejoice in the Lord (yaipere év kvpiw). This 
is of the first importance, and corresponds with 
the ground-tone of the letter (see Introd. ¢3 1, 
2, p. 4; and comp. iv. 4; ii. 17, 18, 28; i. 18, 
25). Their joy should have its origin and ele- 
ment in Christ (Rom. xiv. 17; 1 Thess. i. 6). 
That the emphasis falls upon this expression is 
shown by the final exhortation (iv. 1) orgkere év 
kuply we 2), which les at the foundation of that 
given here, and appropriately follows the warn- 
ing against the false teachers who would sepa- 
rate them from the Lord.—To write the same 
things to you, tome indeed is not irk- 
some but for youitis safe (rd aitd ypddew 
buiv, guol “ev ove oKvypdv, dvyiv dé dogaréc). We 
infer from oxvypdv (from éxvo¢g ‘sluggishness,’ 
‘delay,’ like movypdc, gui alits mévovce facit), 
which in Matt. xxv. 26; Rom. xii. 11, signifies 
‘slothful,’ that an unpleasant task is meant, 
and that may consist in a formal repetition 
of his words. ’Aodaréc (from a¢dAdw, lado, 
vacillare facio), properly ‘firm, secure,” (Heb. 
vi. 19; Acts xxi. 34; xxii. 380; xxv. 96) or 
‘adapted to secure,’ ‘make safe,’ presupposes 
warnings against imminent dangers. It is clear 
that Paul, ‘who writes the same things’ (rd avrd 
ypdoe.), only for the sake of the Philippians, 
would prefer not to be compelled to do so; it is, 
therefore, no feeling or confession of poverty of 
thought (Baur). It is also evident that ra aira 
ypagecv does not refer to consolation, exhortation, 
which would not be to him burdensome (dxvypév). 
Hence it is not the preceding exhortation to re- 
joice that is meant (Bencen, Wiesincrer, and 
others). Both adjectives lead us to think of the 
warning as directed against false teachers in 
Philippi. But in this letter Paul as yet has 
written nothing about these teachers, since those 
mentioned in i. 15, 17 sq. are in Rome and may 
be endured, whereas those here are of the most 
dangerous character. It is most natural to think 
of another letter of Paul’s to Philippi, especially 
as Potycarpe says of Paul (Phil. iii.): arov 
ipiv éypawev érioroAde, éic dc édv éynbrtyre Ovvace- 
ave olKkodopeiotas. « 








He also says in another | 


passage (Phil. ii.), preserved only in a Latin 
translation: Hgo autem nil tale sensi in vobis vel 
audivi, in quibus laboravit beatus Paulus, qui estis 
in principio episiole ejus, de vobis enim gloriatur in 
omnibus ecclesiis. The meaning of this is not: 
“Ye are in the beginning of his letter,” but ac- 
cording to 2 Cor. iii. 1-3: ‘‘Ye are from the be- 
ginning, in the beginning, his letters, letters 
of recommendation.” Why may not an epistle 
to the Philippians have been lost, as well as that 
to the Laodiceans, (Col. iv. 16), and one to the 
Corinthians (BunEK, Studien und Kritiken, 1830, 
p. 625; Winer’s Realw.; p. 678)? The view 
that gue presens diceram should be supplied (Px- 
LaGius, Erasmus, and others) is untenable; for 
he does not say kat ypd¢evv, nor can we suppose, 
with Hrrnricus and Pautus, that from ra avira 
ypagetv to iv. 20, we have an esoteric letter to his 
more intimate friends, while the remainder is an 
exoteric letter to the church. This is an arbi- 
trary notion, and does not help us at all to ex- 
plain the language; ‘‘it is a manifest historical 
and psychological misconception,” says Murer, 
‘if we only think of Paul’s relations to the 
Philippians.” [Paul had been at Philippi twice 
after his founding of the church there (Acts xx. 1, 
2) where this city must have been among ‘those 
parts” mentioned in that passage, and again on 
his return to Macedonia after the three months in 
Greece, (vers. 3, 6); and on these occasions he must 
have given to the Philippian Christians much 
and varied oral instructioa. The ypddew as pre- 
sent will bear the emphasis—‘“‘to be writing as 
I now do”—and this could be opposed to the 
warnings which they had heard from his lips, 
when among them. The act of dictating and 
writing to them would thus be tacitly opposed to 
the easier task of merely speaking to them. He 
would submit cheerfully (ob« dxvypdv) to the trou- 
ble of repeating his instructions in every form, 
with the pen or the voice, if he could only by such 
or any other means secure them against the dan- 
gers to which they were exposed. So, among 
others, Cavin and Wirsincer. Prof. Ligutroor 
understands the expression as referring to the 
Apostle’s reiterated warnings against dissension 
in this letter, and Bishop Exricorrt of his exhor- 
tations, expressed or implied, to rejoice in the 
Lord.—H.] In yaipere év kvpip we see Paul’s 
aim, in ov« oxvypdv his readiness, in dopadéc the 
church’s danger and want, and in 7a ara (not 75 
avré) the variety or compass of his teachings. 
Ver. 2. Beware of [the] dogs, beware of 
[the] evil-workers, beware of [the] conci- 
sion. BAérere, followed as here by a direct ac- 
cusative, strictly means ‘behold,’ ‘fix your eye 
upon;’ and so inl Cor. x. 18; i. 26. See Wi- 
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yER’s Gram., p. 223. The proper Greek for ‘be- 
ware of’ would require 476 with the genit. after 
Baémere (Mark viii. 15; xil. 38). The one sense 
here involves the other; videte et cavebitis (Bun- 
czt). The threefold repetition marks the Apos- 
tle’s earnestness and the importance of the warn- 
ing (WINER’S Gram., p. 609), while it corres- 
ponds gradatione retrograda (Bunce) to the three 
clauses (ver. 8) which describe only a single 
class of teachers, and hence not three different 
kinds of false teachers (VAN Henceu). The first 
substantive (Tov¢ Kovac) was a term of reproach 
with heathen and Jews, and implies ‘impudence, 
shamelessness’ (in Matt. xv. 26, roi¢ covapiorc, 
less severe) ; among the Jews it (xbvac) implied 
also uncleanness (Matt. vii. 6; Rev. xxii. 15), and 
among the heathen that of ferocity and malevo- 
lence. It.is most natural to retain here the bibli- 
cal idea, viz., profane, impure, shameless, there- 
by indicating the moral character of the teach- 
ersin question. Hence it is not to be understood 
of mere shamelessness (CHRysosTom), or this to- 
gether with covetousness (GRorius), or ferocity or 
violence (Rinure7), and least of alla special class: 
homines a Christi professione ad Judxorum supersti- 
tionem reversi, imitatores canum ad vomitum suum 
redeuntium (VAN HENGEL). Tod¢ kaxovg épydrac 
designates their activity, not as movypdy, evil to 
others, but as evil in itself, unprofitable, injuri- 
ous (comp. déAsoe épydrar, 2 Cor. xi. 13). See 
the contrast in 2 Tim. ii. 15. Van Henger is 
incorrect: gut se a Christo quidem non avertunt, sed 
superstitione illa divinam corrumpunt doctrinam. 
Tyy karatougv, paranomasia nam gloriosam appella- 
tionem mepitoume vindicat Christianis ver. 8, kata- 
téuva de concisione vetita, Ley. xxi. 5; 1 Reg. 
xviii. 28; non sine indignatione loguitur (BENGEL). 
See WineR’s Gram., p. 688. The language here 
states the result of their activity; with their 
circumcision they effect only an outward mutila- 
tion. This ironical and sarcastic paranomasia 
(found often in Paulas well as in Luruer) marks 
only the quality, not the quantity (Baur), of the 
circumcision, and is to be taken passively in its 
conerete sense, 7. ¢. the mutilated, not the muti- 
lators. The reference is not to idolatry (Buza, 
et al.), or to a separation of faith from the heart 
(Luruer), a sundering of the church (Catvin, 
et al.), and still less to a class of teachers: 
Judexi, fiduciam suam in carnis circumcisione potentes 
atque ita ad Christum venire nolentes, sed illum con- 
temnentes et spernentes (VAN Huncet). It is cer- 
tain that they were Judaists, as in Galatia, and 
were active at Philippi, and though they had 
no success and no adherents at Philippi, yet 
were dangerous opponents of Paul’s view of 
Christianity. The severity of the Apostle’s lan- 
guage contrasts strongly with his joy and friend- 
liness with reference to the Philippians, but was 
justified by the fact that a spiritual field so fair 
and hopeful was threatened and endangered by 
such disturbers. The condition itself of the 
church furnished a reason for his sharpness 
against them. The contrast in ver. 8 sheds fur- 
ther light on this point. 

Ver. 38. For we are the circumcision 
(jusic yap topev 7) repitouh). Causa, cur, ver. 2, 
alios tam longe secludat (Brnart). [Paul justifies 
here (yép) his refusing to recognize the Judaists 
as the advocates of true circumcision. They 
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are destitute of the marks of those who answer 
to that character. They substitute an outward 
form for the spirit of true worship, and rely 
upon their own works for acceptance, instead of 
the righteousness offered to them in the gospel; 
whereas the circumcision that God accepts is 
that of the heart and not of the letter (Rom. ii. 
29), and is the seal or evidence of the justifica- 
tion which man obtains by faith and not by deeds 
of the law (Rom. iv. 11 sq.). Christians ful- 
filled both of these requisitions for obtaining the 
favor of God, and hence they also were entitled 
to be called the circumcision.—H.] ‘Hwyeic pre- 
cedes with emphasis. The Apostle means him- 
self and his beloved church, which was com- 
posed for the most part of Gentiles. Hence 
} Tepttouh is to be understood in the purely spi- 
ritual sense, that is, Christians who have re- 
ceived circumcision of the heart (Col. ii. 11; 
Rom. ii. 25-29). Comp. 1 Cor. vii. 19; Gal. iii 
28; v. 6; vi. 15.—These are further character- 
ized: who worship in the Spirit of God 
(ol rvetpate Sev Aatpevovrec). .The verb is used 
absolutely, as Heb. ix. 9; x. 2; Acts yxvi. 1; 
Luke ii. 31, of the worship of God which the 
instrumental dative defines more fully as spi- 
ritual, and the genit. deov refers to the Holy 
Spirit in opposition to the human spirit. It is 
contrasted with the cdpé in its moral sense. 
Comp. John iy. 28, 24; Heb. ix. 14; Gal. iii. 8; 
Rom. xii. 1 (Hv Aoynpv Aarpeiav), Hence the 
dative does not designate the rule (VAN HENGEL). 
Winer’s Gram., p. 216. Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 7.— 
And rejoice [glory] in Christ Jesus (xa? 
Kavyamevoe év Xptor@ Inoov). For the form of 
expression see Rom. ii. 17: v. 11; 1 Cor. i. 81; 
iii, 21; 2 Cor. x. 17. They are here contrasted 
with the kaxot épyérar.—And have no confi- 
dence in the flesh (ai ov« év capnt wero brec) 
denotes their moral position as opposed to the 
kivac, the impure, ingolent, while that which 
precedes marks their religious sphere. Ov« im- 
plies a direct negative: gui non confisi sunt, 
whereas y# would have made it hypothetical 
(st non confist sunt). See W1INER’s Gram., p. 4865. 

Ver. 4. Although I might have (more 
strictly am having — have) confidence 
also in the flesh. Kaizep is restrictive here 
only in Paul, more frequently in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (v. 8; vii. 8; xii. 17). ’Eyé sin- 
gled out from zueic, ver. 8 (the truly circumcised 
whether outwardly or not), places the Apostle, 
who is a Jew as the false teachers were (ver. 2), 
not one of the heathen as was the greater part 
of the Philippian Church, in contrast with these 
teachers, as having confidence in the flesh (éyuv 
meroldyaw év capri) de jure, not de facto. His 
actual confidence is based not upon the flesh, 
upon outward advantages, but upon Christ (hence 
kat before év capki, 7. ¢., also in it as well as Him), 
though not without his reasons for that other 
confidence and a right to it. Hence the partici- 
ple does not denote the past (Van Heneet), nor 
is it to be resolved into ‘could have’ (ScuEn- 
KEL), nor is meroi3noue merely argumentum 
jiducie (Brza, Cauvin, et al.). In capxi special 
reference is made to circumcision. [This rite is 
named because it was the watchword, as it were, 
of those who, in their system of salvation, ex- 
alted good works above the merits of Christ (see 
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Gal.)—H.]—If any other man thinketh that 
he hath whereof he might trust in the 
flesh, I more, introduces a comparison between 
Paul’s condition and that of the others. "Ez tic 
adhoc is entirely general, leaving his readers to 
apply it to the Judaists. Aoxez denotes the sub- 
jective, arbitrary judgment, as in Gal. vi. 3; 1 
Cor. iii. 18; viii. 2, No appeal can be made to 
Gal. ii. 6, 9 (ScuENKEL), for there the meaning is 
‘to be found such by others, to have that repute.’ 
Ilerowévar év capxi denotes the actual memowWjow 
éxevv, contained in the perf. With éya uaaAov we 
are to supply dwxd merorSévar év capki; comp. 
2 Cor. xi. 23. 

Ver. 5. Now follow the specifications which 
justify this claim. His first advantage is: Cir- 
cumcised the eighth day (rep:touq oxrafue- 
poc). The dative (not nominative, as if the ab- 
stract were used for circwmcisus (BENGEL), which 
is true only in the collective sense) denotes the 
respect in which (Eph. ii. 3: rtéxve dboee dpyfc). 
Winzr’s Gram., p. 215. The adjective desig- 
nates Paul in contrast with proselytes, as a Jew 
by birth, who had been circumcised on the 
eighth day, according to the law (Gen. xvii. 12; 
Lev. xii. 3).—Jn censum nune venit splendor natal- 
wm (Van Henoen), the second advantage: Of 
the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, an Hebrew of the Hebrews (éx 7é- 
vous *lopagA, bvAqc Beviaytv, ‘EBpaiog éx ‘EGpaiwy). 
These all belong together according to the sense 
and the construction, for the preposition is not re- 
peated before guage. As ScHENKEL well remarks: 
The theocratic full-blood (Rom. xi. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 
22) is contrasted with the Idumean half-blood. 
Comp. Epi. ii. 12. The tribe of Benjamin en- 
joyed and conferred a distinction, because unlike 
the Ephraimites it had remained faithful to the 
theocracy. Besides this his Jewish extraction 
(evyéveca) was also perfect: his mother also was 
a Jew, and not a foreigner. It is incorrect to 
understand this of Hebrew-speaking parents (the 
Greek interpreters), which the context does not 
support, or of a tota majorum series ex Hbreis 
(Grorius), which would be unnecessary if he 
sprung from the people of Israel, from the tribe 
of Benjamin.—The third advantage: As touch- 
ing the lawa Pharisee. Kardé denotes the 
reference, as Td kar’ éué (Eph. vi. 21). WuineEr’s 
Gram., p. 401. Comp. Acts xxii. 38; xxvi. 5. 
His religious position, his relation to the law, is 
marked as strict, rigorous ; for the Pharisees ob- 
served it conscientiously and scrupulously. Néuoc 
is not — alpeoc, disciplina, Seovot (GRoTIUS and 
others). 

Ver. 6. The fourth advantage: Concerning 
zeal, persecuting the Church (xara ¢#A0¢ 
Otdxwv Ti éxkAnotav) describes his moral conduct 
in the relations above mentioned. The partici- 
ple is to be taken substantively as of Cyrovvrec in 
Matt. ii. 20. Itisnot equivalent to dcdgac (GRo- 
tivs). That which is the greatest sin of the Apos- 
tle’s life, in his ox a estimation (1 Cor. xv. 8, 9; 
1 Tim. i. 13-16), he reckons by a sort of irony in 
this controversy with the Judaizers, as a glory 
to himself.—The fifth advantage: Touching 
the righteousness which is in the law, 
blameless (kara d:xasoobvyy tiv év vou yevouevoc 
dweurtoc) presents the moral result. The right- 
eousness referred to here (ag the result of his 
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conduct) is that which rests in the law, is based 
upon and determined by it; hence essentially 
that which is é« véuov (ver. 9), and not ‘right- 
eousness under or in the condition of law’ (Dz 
Wertz). In this respect he is ‘blameless’ 
(dueumroc) according to men’s judgment (com- 
muni hominum existimatione, CAuvin). It does not 
fully embrace Paul’s meaning to say: se nihil 
fecisse, quod morte aut verberibus castigandum esset 
(Grorius). Tevduevoc, put for emphasis before 
the adjective, signifies ‘becoming, striving him- 
self to be,’ upon which, as the context teaches, 
he places value in the presence of God, but only 
when he opposes the carnal pride of these false 
teachers. To find here an obvious, though 
weak and lifeless imitation of 2 Cor. xi. 18-27, 
and to call this passage tame and without inter- 
est (Baur), indicates a perverted taste (Murr). 

Ver. 7. But what things were gain to 
me, presents forcibly Paul’s own position in 
contrast with (G2A4@) that of these teachers. In 
dria, quecunque, which is emphatic as the fol- 
lowing raivra shows, are included the preceding 
privileges and others of the same class.—These 
formerly 7v pos xépdn, were actually gains, 
as the verb, emphatic by position, indicates. 
By ot Paul means himself, as when he was Saul 
of Tarsus, and there is no need of weakening the 
sense by taking the pronoun (wo/) as the dative 
of judgment (Erasmus, et al.) The plural xepd7 
is used 0b rerum varietatem, but there is no reason 
for supplying non vera lucra, sed opinata (Van 
Hence) which is no more implied in the plural 
than in ol, since 7v precedes.—These [have] 
I counted loss for Christ (ravra jynuat did 
Tov Xptorov Cyuiay). The perfect, after the em- 
phatic ravra, denotes an actio preterita, que per 
effectus suos durat, and implies the inward deci- 
sion which has resulted inaction. It does not 
refer to the act in itself, but to the act as a re- 
sult of conscious freedom. Hence it is not ab- 
jeci, repudiari Ae HenecEt), which ii. 3 does 
not confirm. Both the collocation and the sig- 
nification of the words are to be observed. As 
to the order, we noticethat dvd tov Xprordy stands 
between #ynuat and (yuiav: Christ must first be 
known, then the raira are esteemed (yuia. With 
respect to the words we remark the following: 
(1) that with the accusative d:4 marks the rea- 
son (WINER’s Gram., p. 898); (2) that tov Xpio- 
Tov denotes the well known, historical Christ, 
and (3) that ¢7uiav calls to mind Acts xxvii. 10 
(morAge Cnulac ov pudvov Tov doptiov Kat Tov TAoiov, 
arad Kai TSv puyov judv), and ver. 21, where 
reference is made to what had been thrown into 
the sea. Hence it is yactura, after the figure of 
a merchant who throws his xépd7 overboard, as 
Cnulav, in order to save his life. The various 
kinds of gain (xépd7) are esteemed as one loss 
of life, so far as these (ravra) separate and keep 
one away from Christ. 

Ver. 8. Yea, doubtless, and I count all 
things loss. ’AAd contrasts the present (7yov- 
pac) with the perfect (7y7uar). Mév rem preesentem 
confirmat, obv conclusionem ex rebus ita comparatis 
conficit, (so also Mryer) and «ai connects the 
present with the preceding perfect. WuinER’s 
Gram., p. 442. [The stricter translation ac- 
cording to this view, is: ‘But therefore also I 
count,’ efc. The present (7yovuar) reaffirms his 
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former judgment: He has still the same view 
of the worthlessness of all reliance on out- 
ward forms and privileges.—H]. The contrast 
does not lie in rdvra (Rinuier), for this only em- 
braces the Gruva in its widest scope.—The reason 
why he thus holds all things to be ‘loss’ (¢7- 
yiav elvac) the subsequent clause unfolds: Por 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord (dia 1d tmepéxov tHo yrooews 
Xpiorov *Iyoov Tov Kvpiov yov). The explanation 
which belongs to dua tov Xpiordv does not lie in 
the relation defined by the preposition (that be- 
ing simply repeated), but in that with whom it 
effects the relation. The substantive participle 
(76 brepévov) designates in comparison with 
those gains (épd7) one of far surpassing value, 
which results from a knowledge (ri¢ yvdoewc) of 
the Redeemer both in His Person (Xpcorod ’Iyjo0v) 
and in His relation to each individual (rod xupiov 
pov). CALVIN wrongly takes it ad exprimendam 
affeclus vehementiam.—For whom I have suf- 
fered the loss ofall things. [It is the aorist in 
Greck, ‘suffered,’ which refers to the definite 
epoch in Paul’s life when he experienced the 
change in his views and relations which he here 
describes.—H]. In di év he returns again to the 
person of Christ, on which, after all, everything 
depends, not on the subjective knowledge. Ta 
mavra, where the article recalls avra just men- 
tioned, is the limiting accusative after the pas- 
sive é(7u60nv, which states a result consequent 
on this altered view of his character and wants. 
Luther incorrectly renders it: ‘I have counted 
loss;? and Van HENGEL: cujus causa factum est, 
ut me illis privarem omnibus.—But the Apostle has 
not merely endured this passively, for he adds: 
And do count them refuse that I may 
win Christ. Kai 7yovmar indicates his activi- 
ty, conviction, knowledge, the ground of which 
is still for whom (0t 6v). XxbBada (from kvot 
Bareiv) civae marks the absolute worthlessness 
more strongly than {yiay elvat which concedes a 
relative value: Cnuia, jactura fit equo animo, oxb- 
Bada properi abjiciuntur, posthac neque tactu, neque 
adspectu dignanda. (Brnern). [Another deriva- 
tion is that from oxép, oxaréc, ‘dung,’ ‘filth,’ 
which some good etymologists adopt, though the 
other is generally preferred.—H]. The aim and 
purpose of such a judgment is Wva Xpiorov Kepdjoa, 
that I may gain Christ, who replaces all losses.— 
The future does not exclude present possession, 
but yet implies a fuller appropriation, which the 
present does not satisfy. Xpiordy is stronger 
than simply Christi favorem (Grorivs). 

Ver. 9 attaches itself closely to that which 
precedes.—And may be found in him, «ai 
ebpedG év avtG. Benaun well observes: gui om- 
nia, ne se ipso quidem excepto, amittit, Christum lu- 
crifactt et in Christo lucrifit; Christus est illius et 
alle est Christi. Plus ultra loquitur, Paulus. quasi 
adhue non lucrifecerit. It is incorrect to take the 
objective gaining of Christ (iva xepdjow) placed 
emphatically after the subjective, z.e., the being 
found (ebp796) opposed to *yovuat, as equivalent 
to sim, (GRorTiuS) or to restrict it to judicum dei 
(Buza). How he will be found is stated in what 
follows.—Not having mine own righteous- 
ness, which is of the law. M¢# is used with 
éxov in the first place, because it belongs to a fi- 
nal clause, but also because it expresses a judg- 


ment concerning Paul: ‘as one who does not 
have.’ See Winer’s Gram., p. 482 sq. Van 
Hene@ex incorrectly joins it closely with etpéda: 
ut deprehendar in ejus communione non meam qua- 
lemeunque habere probitatem, while RuminwaLp 
and others explain it as ‘holding fast.’ It is 
habens as a specific modal-limitation of ebpéta 
év avT@.— Epny dixacoobvyy ryv éx vduov describes 
therighteousness (dsxacooby7v) under two aspects: 
first, éu#v, emphatic by position, corresponding 
to tiv tdiav dixacoobyyy (Rom. x. 8) ‘his own,’ 
‘self-acquired,’ to which is opposed 7 é« Seov or 
7 700 Yeod (Rom. x. 8); secondly, t7v ék vépov 
with reference to the medium, as in like manner 
dixatog éx miotewg (Rom, iii. 26), and answering tq 
Thy Oa miotewg (comp. Rom. ili. 21, 22, 26; iv. 
5; ix. 82; x. 8, 5, 6).—Hence he at once adds 
to the latter the opposite characteristic. But 


‘that which is through the faith of Christ, 


GAAG TH Ou TioTewe Xpcorov. Here righteousness 
(2. e., of faith) is described as the causa apprehen- 
dens or means of securing the benefits of Christ’s 
work.—But for the sake of completeness he now. 
adds still under the antithetic aAAd: The right 
eousness which is of God upon faith 
(tiv éx Seov Otxacoodvyy éxt tH wiotec). It is not 
a righteousness proceeding from the subject, 
but from God (causa efficiens), which rests on 
faith as its basis. The article r@ renders the 
gen. objecti (Xprorov or ei¢ Xpordv), and the arti- 
cle thv before éxi rH miores unnecessary, because 
this limitation is immanent in the conception as 
the faith-righteousness. WuvER’s Gram. p. 1865. 
Muyer incorrectly connects this clause (ry éx 
Veov, etc.) with éywv, and SCHENKEL, with eipéta 
év ait@. So remote a connection is itself against 
both views. We reject also the following: Jn 
jide (Vulg.), per fidem (GRotius), propter fidem 
(Dz Wnurrn), conditione hujus ipsius fidei posita 
(Van Henaex). 

Ver. 10. That I may know him (700 yravat 
airév). This knowing of Christ is what the 
righteousness of faith proposes, without which 
such knowing is impossible, in the possession of 
which therefore he would be found, that he may 
be able to know Christ. In like manner in Rom. 
vi. 6, one clause with ta is joined to another 
with rov and the infinitive. Thus the process of 
the knowledge of Christ (ver. 8) is given. Cavin, 
Brngux, and others, join this clause incorrectly 
with ért r wiorez. The excellence of this know- 
ledge lies first of all in its object, the person of 
the Lord, a practical, experimental acquaintance 
with Him. What follows atrév is epexegetical.— 
And the power of His resurrection, and 
the fellowship of His sufferings (kai ri 
Obvauiy tio avacTdcewe abtod Kat THY Kowwwviay 
tov raSnudtov avrov). The first denotes the 
vis: et efficacia which the resurrection of Christ 
has upon those who know Him, which they 
experience when they embrace by faith the 
resurrection of the Lord; whereby God de- 
clared Him to be the author of justification and 
righteousness to all and every one who believes, 
(Rom. iv. 25; viii. 11; 1 Cor. xv, 17; 2 Cor. ii. 
14; iv. 10, 11; Col. iii. 1,2). Hence the new 
life, the striving for that which is above, the 
conversation in heaven (ver. 20), spring up in 
and with the righteousness of faith. Hence dp- 
doraovg is not to be regarded as exortus (BENGEL); 
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or dbvayec to be understood as the power which 
effects the resurrection (Grorius) ; nor is refe- 
rence had to the certainty of our resurrection 
and exaltation (HonEManNN, et al.) The other 
expression, 17” kowwviav tov nadynudrav avro, 
indicates a participation in the sufferings of 
Christ, a cvurdg yew (Rom. vii. 17. See Gal. ii. 
20: Xpiot ovvecrabpwua; 2 Tim. ii. 11) a suf- 
fering for Christ’s sake and in fellowship with 
Him. Thus suffering alone does not lead to glory 
as dying does not save or make us blessed. 
With Him! But as there is no fesurrection 
without death, so also is there none without suf- 
fering (WinsingeR). Hence this thought, which 
logically should come first, takes the second 
place, emphatically intimating that the second is 
something not to be overlooked if one desires the 
first. The reference is not merely to a similar 
disposition in suffering (VAN HencgEL), or to an 
appropriation by faith of the merit of Christ, 
(Catov), nor is it to be explained as if it were 
written tv dvvauy tic Kocveviag (HOLEMANN). 
These two things, the power of the resurrection 
of Christ and the fellowship of His sufferings, 
are objects of the knowledge which only the 
righteous by faith possess. Hence such know- 
ledge transcends all other advantages (ver. 8). 
—Bsing conformed unto his death, ovy- 
popdiouevoc TH Vavd tw avTrov. The nomina- 
tive with tod yvéva, without its relation to 
the subject being more closely defined is un- 
usual. It would properly be the accusative of 
the subject, but is a constructio ad sensum, as 
if it had been ta yvé. Comp. John viii. 54; 
and for the opposite construction Acts xxvii. 
10. Winer’s Gram., p. 572; see on Eph. iv. 2. 
The present participle points to an incipient 
present accomplishment, which the verb shows 
to be outwardly similar to the death of Christ. 
Paul had been exposed in the cause of the gos- 
pel more immediately to a violent death, at 
the hands of the heathen in league with the 
Jews; he might at length die a martyr’s death. 
It is not therefore to be carried forward beyond 
the nearer clause, to which it actually belongs, 
to one more remote, which has its own limita- 
tions; nor does it denote a condition yet to be 
attained, or an inward ethical relation of like- 
ness to the death of the sinless Redeemer 
(ScHENKEL). 

Ver. 11. If by any means or perchance, 
el ruc, st forte, denotes a hope which naturally 
connects itself with what has been said of the 
power of the resurrection of Christ, of fellowship 
with His sufferings, and of the Apostle’s, own 
impending death by martyrdom, The proble- 
matical form of the expression shows his hu- 
mility in view of the glory which is the object 
of this hope. We are not to suppose any hesita- 
tion, or doubt, but only the exclusion of moral 
certainty.—I might attain unto the resur- 
rection of the dead. Karavrfow asin Acts 
xxvi. 7. Lic rv éavdoraow tH éx vexpdv is sim- 
ply the resurrection of the righteous to blessed- 
ness. The first preposition in the substantive 
e£avéoraoic, found only here, (the verb é&avaor7- 
cav in Mark xii. 19; Luke xx. 28; Acts xv. 5), 
points to the place whence the dead come forth 
(é« rac yc). Buenaun hypercritically refers éa- 
véeracic to the resurrection of Christians, and 


dvdoraore to Christ’s resurrection. Our passage 
gives no support to the distinction between a first 
and second resurrection. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 23; 
1 Thes. iv. 16. [‘*The general resurrection of 
the dead,” says Prof. Lignrroot, ‘‘whether good 
or bad, is 7 dvdoracie Tév veKpav (e. g., 1 Cor. xv. 
42); on the other hand, the resurrection of 
Christ and of those who rise with Christ, is ge- 
nerally [7] avdoraoce [7] &k vexpdv (Luke xx. 35; 
Acts iv. 2; 1 Pet. i. 3); the former includes both 
the avdoraoie Gwg¢ and the avdoraoug kpiceuc (John 
vy. 29); the latter is confined to the dvdoraoic¢ 
Cagc.” To infer that the righteous only are to 
be raised at the last day would contradict the 
express declaration of Christ in John v. 26-29; 
and of Paul in Acts xxiv. 14, 16.—H]. Van 
HENGEL’s view is singular: si forte perveniam ad 
tempus hujus eventi, hence: live to the time when the 
dead shall rise. 

Ver. 15. Not that I have already at- 
tained [laid hold of] or am already [or 
have become] perfect. Oty 6 guards 
against the error of supposing that Paul would 
say of himself 747 éAaBov h 7dn TeTeAciouat. The 
object of éAdBov is not named, hence is to be 
drawn from the context: 16 yvdvar airdy (ver. 
10), 76 brepéxov tic yvOaewg Xpiorov Inood (ver. 
8). “EAaGov naturally denotes complete, se- 
cure possession; as if he were entirely pene- 
trated by such knowledge, and it had entirely 
penetrated him, as if it had accomplished in 
him its perfect moral effect. The explanatory 
teTreAeioua defines the meaning. With this mo- 
dest literal account of his experience we are 
not to connect the figurative Bpafeiov in ver. 
14, which does not come forward till after the 
intervention of several other clauses (the Greek 
interpreters, BuncrL, Mnyerr, and others); and 
also not 7#y avdotaow (RHEINWALD), jus ad re- 
surrectionem beatam (GRoTIUS), karavtgy (Mat- 
THES), all of which belong to the future, or 
Xpiorév (THEopORET), moral perfection (Héxz- 
MANN). BxEneen well remarks: in summo fervore 
sobrietatem spiritualem non dimittit apostolus.— 
But I follow after if I may also appre- 
hend [lay hold of] that (d:dmw dé, et Kat 
kaTaAdBw). Adkw means (as in Rom. ix. 30; 
1 Cor. xiv. 1; 1 Tim. vi. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 22) stu- 
diost. appeto, in contrast with (dé) éAaGov, and 
having the same object. The ¢ shows the stri- 
ving to be with humility. Kai points back to 
éAaBov; KaTraAaBw is stronger: cum quis plene po- 
titur (BenGEL); laying hold firmly (Merymr). 
Comp. Rom. ix. 80; 1 Cor. ix. 27.—Because 
also I was apprehended [laid hold of], 
The ground on which he hopes to lay hold of 
(26 @), a8 in Rom, vy. 12; 2 Cor. v. 4 (WINER’s 
Gram., p. 894), hence equivalent to diér. It ig 
inappropriate to supply rovro as the object of 
kataAaBo, for which, kat ckareAjugdnv bd Xpiorov 
(RintieT, WiESINGER, and others); for the Apos- 
tle’s thought relates not so much to the recipro- 
cal acts of ‘laying hold,’ and ‘being laid hold 
of,’ as to the effectual initiative which Christ 
has taken; and equally out of place is the idea 
of ‘being laid hold of for Christian perfec- 
tion.’ The tone of the passage, which is not 
dialectic, reflective, speaks against such inter- 
pretations as: ‘under the condition,’ (Mart- 
THIES), guo ut pervenire possim (GRorius). Lvu- 
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THER’s rendering is unphilological. ‘After that,’ 
and Canvin’s quem ad modum. We are to recog- 
nize a suggestive and fine allusion in KarEeAnuoony 
to the manner of Paul’s conversion (Acts ix. 3ff.}. 
[This reference appears to me doubtful.—H. ] 

Ver. 13. Brethren, ddcAdot. Familiariter fa- 
tetur (BuNcuL). Icount not myself to have 
laid bold of, éy@ éwavrov ob AoyiGouar Karetdy- 
géva. A repetition of ver. 12, which emphati- 
cally excludes himself (Acts xxvi. 9; John v. 
80, 82; vii. 17; viii. 54). The perfect as dis- 
tinguished from karaAaBeiv, denotes the haying 
laid hold and kept hold. He resolutely dis- 
cards all certainty and self-conceit, not so much 
on account of his readers and of their conduct 
(ii. 2-4), as Wrestnerr thinks, but for their 
sakes in view of false teachers among them, or 
who might appear among them. 

Ver. 14 answers tover. 126. But one thing, 
& oé, introduces the antithesis of ob Aoyifoua: ; 
hence we are to supply Aéyw (LUTHER), or Aoyi- 
Comat KateAnpévac brought forward; for what fol- 
lows he maintains to be true of himself in oppo- 
sition to what he has denied to be so. There is 
no ground for inserting ro.é (BrenGEL, WINER’S 
Gram., p. 620, et al.); nor dsoxa (VAN HENGEL). 
*Ey refers to the whole following sentence, not 
merely to one member of it, viz., the two par- 
ticipial clauses (Mryer).—Forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are be- 
fore, I press toward the mark, (rd pév driow 
émcAavbavduevoc, Toic dé éumpootev érektervdpuevoc 
kata oxorov d:Oxkw). The finite verb, as in ver. 12, 
is first of all defined more closely by two partici- 
ples, which stand emphatically before it. The 
first clause is negative: ‘forgetting that which 
lies behind ;’ the second is positive: ‘reaching 
out to what lies before;’ the first designates a 
purely spiritual act; the second describes a spi- 
ritual act by the posture of the body. ’Hre«rev- 
vouevoc indicates the bent-forward posture of one 
stretching himself out towards an object. Bun- 
GEL: Oculus manum, manus pedem preevertit et 
trahit. The concrete expressions (2AaBov, didxa, 
kaTahaBo, Ta oriow, Ta EurpooVev, érexrecvduevoc, 
oxordév) gradually pass over more and more into 
the figure of a runner who in view of the goal 
before him and in thinking of the prize, forgets 
the space that lies behind. At first these ex- 
pressions are such as readily attach themselves 
to the figure—perhaps it already lay at the bot- 
tom of them—in the end they are borrowed di- 
rectly from the figure, so that ro BpaBeiov natu- 
rally follows as a part of the description. Hence 
in 7d oriow the reference is not to the advantages 
mentioned, vers. 5, 6 (PuLacius, et al.), for these 
as attributes of the flesh (cdpf) must be given 
up before the race begins, nor is it to the labors 
of the apostleship (Tamoporsr), but-to the past 
attainments of the Christian life (Mnyer). Td 
éurpoo8er, according to the figure the space yet 
to be traversed, is the life: future experience, not 
the goal itself, which is pointed out by xard 
oxorév. The dative (roic EurpooSev) shows upon 
what the gaze is fixed, while the preposition 
(«ar4) indicates the direction, so that the goal is 
always thought of beyond the intermediate steps: 
it is thus—goalward (MzyER), versus metam 
‘Winur’s Gram., p.400).—For the prize of the 


high calling of God in Christ Jesus. Hic 
Td BpaBeiov presents now the object towards 
which his thoughts and efforts are directed. See 
1 Cor. ix. 27; comp. Col. iii. 15. How the geni- 
tive tH¢ dvw KAfoewc Tod Seo év XpioT ’Inood is to 
be understood, a due attention to the subject and 
the figureshows. By 7 dvw kAjovc is meant the hea- 
venly calling (Heb. iii. 1: K«Ajoce émovpdvioc) in op- 
position tora éni rie yi (Col. iii. 2), and as usual 
kAjove denotes an action (Eph. i. 18; iv.1,4; Rom. 
xi. 29; 2 Tim. 1.9; 2 Thes. i. 11; 1 Cor. i. 26; vii. 
20). If its nature and character are thus deter- 
mined, so now is its author (rod Seov). Comp. 1 
Thes. 1i.12. Themedium is presented by év XpioTa 
Ijoov (WinER’s Gram., p. 135 sq. Comp. Col. i. 4.) 
To connect this clause with d:oxw (CHRYSOSTOM, 
Mnyer) is against both the sense and the con- 
struction. Accordingly rfc KAgjcewcs is genitive 
of the subject, which holds forth 7d PpaGeiov, 
but not the genitive of apposition (ScHENKEL). 
[On the games of the Greeks and Romans, from 
which the Apostle has drawn his illustration, 
see Games in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
—H]. 

Ver. 15. Let us therefore, as many as be 
perfect, be thus minded. ‘Oca: ody réAetos 
begins the practical application as an inference 
(obv) from the preceding. ‘Téeog is to be distin- 
guished from tereAewwpévoc: lle, cursui habilis, 
hic, brabeo proximus, jam jam accepturus (BENGEL). 
The first word designates a character or condi- 
tion objectively determined without measuring 
its subjective development or degree; whereas 
the second determines the measure of that 
growth or progression. It designates like dyzo¢ 
(Eph. i. 1) the Christian state of which the con- 
text treats, ver. 12 (redeiworc), Heb. vii. 11. See 
1 Cor. xiv. 20; Matth. v. 48; Col. iv. 12; Jam. 
i. 4; iii. 2; Heb. v.14. “As the dyov elvac is 
the strongest obligation to dy:wopdc, so the téAec- 
ov elvat presents the strongest incentive to strive 
after the tedecovofac”’ (WiESINGER). The nature 
or extent of the perfection (réAevo:) appears in 
vers. 9,10. The question is one not of absolute, 
but only of relative perfection. Ovdv points back 
to the entire passage (1. 14), not merely to 12- 
14 (Meyer). By éc0 each individual is left to 
judge for himself whether he belongs to the ré- 
Aecor or not. There is no reason for understanding 
the expression as ironical, and since he includes 
himself, as self-irony (ScuENKEL). Nor can the 
Apostle refer to intelligence only (Grorius, et 
al.), for the point under remark is the righteous- 
ness of faith. Hence, too, a comparison with 
immature believers or beginners in the Christian 
life, v@mcor (1 Cor. ii. 6; iii. 1; xiv. 20; Heb. v. 
13, 14) as Muyur supposes, is irrelevant. Toro 
¢povduev has reference to the moral disposition. 
BENGEL: hoc unum (ver. 14). Unlike the false 
teachers the church should be of the same mind 
as the Apostle. The reference is not to 16 Gpa- 
Beiov (VAN Huneen); the point in question is 
the true way of striving after the BpaBetov.— 
And if in anything ye be otherwise 
minded, (kat el ts érépwc dpovelte) supposes a 
case in which the members of the church differ 
among themselves in their views or spirit in re- 
gard to points which are incidental or formal, 
and not essential, (it is érépwc, not érepov, as if to 
distinguish between form and substance), but 
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still not rightly, as surely might be the case ac- 
cording to i, 9-11. The context does not in- 
dicate in any way how this has taken place.— 
Those of whom Paul speaks are not vfmoe (aliter 
ac perfectt, BENGEL) nor those who have been led 
astray (GRoTIUS); nor yet are the errors en- 
tirely indifferent (ScuENKEL), for droxadipe au. 
thorizes a hope of correction or recovery; nor 
is it: st guid boni per aliam viam expetitis (VAN 
Hence.).—God shall reveal also this unto 
you (xal tovro 6 ede buiv droxadtpe is a con- 
fident hope, not a wish (Luruek). Kai also 
points to other things that He has already re- 
vealed, The verb indicates an immediate dis- 
closing to the human spirit by the Spirit of God, 
which next to the teaching (dcdéoxecv) of the 
church men need in order to understand ethical 
truth. See Eph. i. 17. 

Ver. 16. Nevertheless, whereto we have 
already attained, let us walk in the same. 
[For the rendering of this verse, see remarks on 
the text.—H]. .IlA#v (as in i. 14; and iv. 14) 
limits the hope by a conditio sine qua non, which is 
sic 6 épTdoauev TH aiT@ orotyeiv. The infinitive 
as in German: ‘nur—wandeln!’ is to be con- 
strued as an imperative (WINER’s Gram. p. 816), 
but not connected with aroxadper omen 
or with what follows (Rinuer). ‘The verb, ac- 
cording to its derivation from oroiyoc, row, order, 
(from oréyo, to ascend), signifies ‘to walk with 
and after one another,’ and is construed with 
the dative (Gal. v. 25, rvebuare; vi. 16,76 Kavdve 
totr»; Rom. iv. 12, roi¢ lyveoev), Hence the 
meaning of 76 aiTé orotyeiv is: ‘to walk toge- 
ther with each other according to or in the 
same.’ JT av7@ is more closely defined by eic¢ 
6 ég¢S8doauev. This verb means to arrive at, to 
reach, hence has to do with an act completed at 
a definite time, which the tense marks as be- 
longing to the past, while the act denoted by 
oro.xetv is continuous, reaching from the pre- 
sent into thefuture. The commonrule by which 
they are to act is that which they have experi- 
enced or gained in the Christian life—the gospel, 
truth, Christ, God’s Spirit and life—and indeed 
in its entire range as the indefiniteness of the 
expression indicates. Thus there is no refe- 
rence to the Gpafeiov, or any single thing, and 
the sense is: Should energy become even vio- 
lence; mildness, softness; earnestness, stub- 
bornness; reserve, exclusiveness; fidelity, nar- 
rowness; freedom, laxity; in any one point (all 
which is ri érépwe gpoveiv), only hold fast to the 
gospel, the Lord and His word, to the essential 
truth of the same, to that of which we have be- 
come partakers. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Christianity plants and nourishes essentially 
and chiefly joy, true joy, joy inthe Lord, in His 
word and work, His life and gifts, His excellence 
and glory. 

2. Irony and humor in sacred things (ver. 2: 
Katatou4—reptroug) bold almost the same place 
that the imprecatory Psalms hold among the pro- 
phetic ; the former invoke on the enemies of God 
and His kingdom what the latter predict. Irony 
and humor are an expression of the difference 
which exists between reality and truth, a dif- 


ference sharply recognized and as sharply ut- 
tered, without mercy for the delinquent, but with 
a tender regard for those who are to be instruct- 
ed. They occur especially in the style and 
thoughts of genial men distinguished for faith, 
at the same time full of deep earnestness as well 
as tender love, like Paul and Luther (whose 
Dreeket Drecketal, instead of Dekret Dekretal, 
MEYER compares here with Paul’s sarcastic pa- 
ranomasia), They are to be distinguished from 
ridicule which only seeks to provoke laughter 
against one, and thus to achieve a petty triumph, 
and from derision and scorn which have their 
origin in contempt. It is not an allowed ridicule 
or scorn—allowed to an Apostle, even a duty, but 
in general to be condemned (ScHENKEL)—that is 
here employed. The greatness of the danger 
and of the interests at stake, the hot struggle 
at an endangered post, a true and lively sense 
of justice, the deepest sympathy with those for 
and around whom the contest is raging, and 
great spiritual keenness, sagacity, and depth of 
feeling, occasion the hard, telling, crushing ex- 
pression (see ver. 3). 

3. Two things are as important as they are 
difficult: to determine the eztent of one’s advan- 
tages and gifts, and the worth and relation of the 
same. Birth and lineage, family, tribe and na- 
tionality on the one hand, and the moral charac- 
ter determined by them on the other, Paul reck- 
ons together as excellencies and gifts of the same 
kind, and holds them all in slight esteem com- 
pared with what he has in Christ. The morality 
of men belongs to the province of the natural 
life ; it depends on birth, family, position, cul- 
ture, time and circumstances, and gives reason, 
as does every favor for humble thankfulness, but . 
not for proud boasting (vers. 8-5). ; 

4, The righteousness of faith has its advantage 
over righteousness of the law in the author to 
whom it owes its origin, that is God Himself; in 
the medium through which it is wrought, faith 
which embraces and clings to the Mediator; 
and in the experiences which it works, and which 
reach into the eternal glory, that is, Christ’s 
life and sufferings, with whom the believer has 
sympathy (ver. 10).—The worthlessness of the 
righteousness of the law does not consist in this, 
that law and advantages, such as birth, family, 
nation, morality, are in themselves valueless, - 
but in the fact that man of himself, the natural 
man, without Christ, in his perverseness, does 
not rightly estimate them (ver. 7-9, and Rom. 
vii. 7-24). 

5. Progress consists in advancing from the 
possession of faith to that of knowledge, which is 
not merely an intellectual thing, but an experi- 
ence of the whole man, a transforming of im- 
pressions into views or judgments, and then on- 
ward through suffering with Christ to glorifica- 
tion with Him who perfects His servants even as 
He completed His own course. The first points. 
out the material or means of progress, the second 
its form or sphere, while the end is the permea- 
ting of the entire man by the dead and again 
risen Lord (vers. 11-14). 

6. The progress of the Christian to eternal 
glory has its origin in the fact, that he has been 
called from above by God in Christ, and has been 
laid hold of by Him; its continuance in the fact, 
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that he holds firmly to Christ without content- 
edly looking back upon what has been already 
won, but with his face earnestly set towards the 
goal with the feeling that he has not yet reached 
it; and its end in the fact, that the exalted Lord 
receives him into His glory. It is thus an on- 
ward movement in one direction, without elation 
or depression, or a deviation to the right or left 
(vers. 18, 14). To him belongs the yaipere év 
kvplyy who obeys the orfxere év xvpip (iv. 1). 
7, He who has the truth-loving heart will 
never want the helping guidance and revelation 
of the Spirit of truth; and as certainly will he 
have his waverings and his need of this help 
(vers. 15, 16). 
8. [It seems appointed that much of the 
highest instruction should come to us (even in 
the Bible) through the sufferings and struggles 
of individual men. Perseverance in the Christan 
life is, after all, the basis of St. Paul’s character. 
“‘T therefore so run, not as uncertainly ; so fight 
I, not as one that beateth the air; but I keep 
‘under my body, and bring it into subjection; 
lest that by any means, when I have preached to 
-others, I myself should be a castaway.” ‘Not 
as though I had already attained, but I follow 
after. This one thing I do, forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of Godin Christ 
Jesus.” (Dr. Howson’s Lectures on the Character 
‘of St. Paul, p. 212 f.)—H]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Warn thy hearers constantly by holding up be- 
fore them first of all what the Lord commands, 
and by leading them to observe what they have 
lost, and by whom they have been deprived of it. 
—Never glory in the gifts of the Lord, but only 
in the Lord of the gifts.—Do not leap over the 
valley of sorrows through which the way to the 
heights of glory passes.—Thou art never com- 
plete, never think thyself complete; what thou 
hast and art is ever jess than what thou should- 
est have and be.—Far-seeing, circumspect, self- 
inspecting, watch all waverings in thyself, that 
thou mayest not depart from the one way of sal- 
vation. 

Luruer :—Thoughtless, full, surfeited souls, if 
they have once heard a word of God’s, act as if 
it were an old thing, and yawn for something 
new, as if they were able to do all that they have 
heard. This is a dangerous plague and wicked 
artifice of the devil, who thereby renders men 
‘confident, secure, over-curious, and ready for 
‘every error and schism; and they are guilty of 
‘the vice of slothfulness (dxydia) in the service of 
‘God (ver, 1).—Flesh and blood say: Something 
new, else it becomes tiresome. Nay, says Christ, 
but think of me. The word of God rightly re- 
ceived into the heart, produces neither fulness 
nor satiety, but greater desire the longer it is 
known (ver. 1). F 

Jerome Scuurr:—Sic mutatam et corruptam 
esse ecclesiz doctrinam, quia concionatores existima- 
rint gloriosum esse, non repetere eadem, sed alia et 
nova afferre redeuntibus tisdem festis. 

StarKe :—God has no respect of persons; be- 
fore Him the slave has as much worth as the 


master, the peasant as the noble, the subject as 
the prince. We see this, indeed, in death, which 
is God’s provost, who uses even justice, and pu- © 
nishes the master with the slave.—It is a humi- 
lity which becomes those to whom God has lent 
many talents, and who have also increased them 
by usury, to act as if they knew it not, and so to 
give God all the glory.—To boast of one’s race, 
lineage, rank, and external advantages, is a vain 
ostentation ; but we may well praise those on ac- 
count of their family and descent, who also pos- 
sess the faith and virtues of their ancestors.— 
False prophets may perhaps be blameless in their 
outward walk; but without circumcision of the 
heart, it is only a coat of whitewash over an old, 
unsightly wall.—Righteousness of the law is good, 
but it does not merit blessedness, ‘which is be- 
stowed as a gift only through faith in Christ.— 
Whoever fancies that he has advanced so far in 
Christianity that he needs nothing more, may 
perhaps in God’s school hardly sit upon the low- 
est form. Christians have ever to be learning, 
and cannot finish their education during their en- 
tire life (ver. 15).—In religious matters we ought 
not to depart a hair’s breadth from the prophetic 
and apostolic doctrine; and thus many errors 
may be prevented. 

RisguR :—As with the two scales of a balance, 
when one rises the other falls; and what I add to 
one, diminishes the relative weight of the other; 
so as one adds to himself he takes away from the 
pre-eminence which the knowledge of Christ 
should have. What he concedes to Christ makes 
him willing to abase himself, to resign all confi- 
dence in his own works. Therefore the sharp 
expressions, ‘to count as loss, as dung,’ be- 
come in experience not too severe; for to reject 
the grace of Christ, to regard the great plan of 
God in sending His Son, as fruitless, were indeed 
far more terrible (ver. 8). 

GERLACH:—The inner and outer life of the 
Christian upon earth, is a life of suffering in the 
sorrow which he feels for the sins of others, for 
his own, and for the distress of others, and for 
the oppression, conflicts, and even apparent de- 
feats of the children of God. These sufferings 
are the sufferings of Christ Himself, not merely 
similar to His; He bears them with His mem- 
bers. His conflicts and their conflicts are the 
same; it is one cause for which, and one strength 
in which, they strive; it is one victory and one 
crown which He has won, and which He gives to 
them (ver. 10).—‘ What is behind’ signifies in 
this figure not merely the world and sin, which 
we have forsaken, but also our own virtue, the 
actual progress which we have made, on which 
we are prone to dwell with self-complacency, and 
so to become unmindful of our great deficiencies 
and sins (ver. 14).—True Christian perfection, 
therefore, in this world, the token of a mature 
Christian, is that, certain of his election in Christ 
he yet does not regard himself perfect, but pain- 
fully perceives the wide space which still inter- 
venes between the righteousness imputed to 


faith and the sanctification of his entire heart 


and life, and unceasingly strives to reach the 
goal. 

ScHLEIERMACHER:—Are now the expression 
of the Apostle John, ‘Little children, love one 
another,” as he explains it, and the expression 
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of the apostle Paul, ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord,” one 
and the same? And are both such that one can 
say of them with confidence, that they never 
weary thespeaker, and that they always strength- 
en the hearer? 

Menken :—The ever recurring exhortation of 
the apostle to rejoice in the Lord, was adapted 
to assure them that Christianity is something 
bright, cheerful, and joyful, to make them cer- 
tain, confident in their knowledge and walk in 
opposition to those who imagine that one must 
mix a bitterness, narrowness, and legal servitude 
with the mildness, breadth and freedom of the 
new covenant and its gospel.—There is no one 
among us, however limited his powers may be, 
whose weakness and incapacity may not be 
changed into wisdom and knowledge; his timi- 
dity into firmness and fearlessness; his hardness 
and unloveliness into gentleness and amiability, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, who of God is 
made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption. Hence the Chris- 
tian religion is vastly different from human mo- 
rality.—The choice of the best part is never re- 
pented of.—As in the life of the body the ques- 
tion is not, whether the man will breathe or not, 
whether he will make use of the light that is in 
the world to see or not; but as it is understood, 
that according to the laws of nature he must 
breathe, if he will live, and must open his eye 
to the light, if he will see; and as there is no 
way of supporting life outside of the atmosphere, 
and no medium for perceiving the world of mat- 
ter, except the light; so is there no other way 
of becoming partakers of the divine light and 
life except Christ, and no room for the question 
whether man can do without Christ or not.—- 
All men are under sin and death, and no one 
comes to the divine light and life, to his own 
source and end—to God, except through Christ. 
—The forgiveness of sins is not indeed deliver- 
ance from sin, but it is the sure pledge and ear- 
nest of future complete deliverance, and is ne- 
cessary, and must form the beginning. 

Heuspner:—The preacher should not be ever 
thinking of something new, but of what is useful, 
edifying. The Sophists made it a charge against 
Socrates that he repeated the same things.—La- 
vater’s principle of saying at least something in 
every sermon, which he was certain he had never 
said before, #. ¢., something that he had never be- 
fore spoken either so plainly, or so urgently, or 
with such a particular application (though the 
kernel of the sermon must always be the same) is 
not at variance with that of the Reformers; for 
they also do not exclude variety in the contents, 
or diversity in the form of the sermon.—Spiri- 
tual sloth may creep over even the converted, so 
that the Bible becomes dull to them. Bunyan 
himself complained of this. —What a vast differ- 
ence between blamelessness before God, and le- 
gal blamelessness before men! How can one 
deceive himself therein !—How many an ecclesi- 
astic buries himself in his studies, while he might. 
be sowing seed for eternity by oral instruction, 
visits, and the teaching of children. The more 
earnest in conversion and sanctification, the 
humbler is our state of mind, and clearer our 
knowledge of our imperfections, because we then 
first see and understand how lofty and distant is 








this goal of perfection, and how great is the work 
of sanctification. The Christian does not please 
himself with the conceit that he has already laid 
hold of, or attained it; this folly is far from 
him.—The influence of grace is mighty, but not 
irresistible.—The most advanced Christian thinks 
least of himself.—The Christian is not yet in 
quiet possession; he should not rest on his lau- 
reis.—The Christian knows that he is ever in ar- 
rears, and so long as there are debts still re- 
maining, so long must he also work.—I look not 
back like Lot’s wife towards the Sodom I have 
left, nor long like the Israelites after the flesh 
pots of Egypt. Both kinds of looking back are 
idle and ruinous, for they make us slothful, they 
lead to unfaithfulness.—Perfect Christians, in the 
proper sense of that language, are those who know 
the goal and the way thither, 7. e., Christ, and have 
begun with earnestness to press towards it.—The 
hope of spiritual growth is conditioned on fidelity, 
conscientiousness, and adherence to known truth, 

PAssAvANnT :—Hvery one who will not deceive 
God or himself knows in his own heart out of 
what darkness the light broke forth with him, 
and out of what darkness old and new, it has 
long continued to break forth.—Paul forgets 
what is behind, wz., three things: 1) those ob- 
jects of pride which he formerly regarded as 
gain and glory; 2) the sins of his past life in ge- 
neral, and especially the many and great sins 
which he had committed as a persecutor and 
blasphemer of the Church; and 3) his progress 
hitherto in the new divine way of life. 

AHLFELD :—The genuine warrior of Christ may 
not stand still: 1) he knows that he has not yet ob- 
tained the prize; 2) in the pursuit of it he never 
becomes weary; 3) he journeys towards the city 
of God, having the same mind as his brother. 

Haruess :—Three great foes of Christian and 
social virtue; 1) the conceit of being perfect; 2) 
the weakness of looking back; 8) obstinacy and 
destructiveness of self-will. 

Leumann :—True progress in the Christian life. 
1) From what origin must it proceed? Laid hold of 
by Christ ! 2) By what rule must it shapeitself? I 
have not yet obtained! 3) What end must it seek? 
The prize of the heavenly calling (vers. 12-14). 

[Roperr Hatt :—As every person either has, 
or expects to have some spring of joy or source 
of consolation, there is nothing which so much 
determines our charactér as that from which we 
expect this to rise. So if we wish to know our- 
selves we must examine where this spring or 
source lies.—We see from the Apostle’s account 
of his experience, that it is very possible for a 
person to have great zeal for modes, and forms, 
and ceremonies, and yet be totally ignorant of 
the spirit of true religion. Real religion is 
one thing; an attachment to forms and ceremo- 
nies another. We may be very zealous for one 
particular creed, opinion, sect or denomination, 
and with the credit and conceit of our wisdom 
yet be very defective in the Christian spirit. 
This temper leads to malignity of feeling. 
There may be sufficient in such religion for us to 
hate one another, but not enough to cause us to 
love each other. Let us ‘‘ worship God in spirit, 
rejoice in Christ Jesus,” and be taught to value 
the great truths and promises of the Gospel as 
all in all (vers. 1, 2, 6).—H]. . 
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(2). The destiny of false Christians in contrast with that of true believers. 


(Cuaprer III. 17—IV. 1). 


17 


Brethren, be followers together of me [become imitators of me] and mark them 
18 who walk so as ye have us for an ensample. 


For many walk, of whom I (have) 


19 told you often, and [but] now tell you even weeping, that they are the enemies of 
the cross of Christ; whose end is destruction, whose God is their belly, and whose 


20 glory is in their shame, who mind earthly things. 


'For our conversation [citizen- 


21 ship] is in heaven; from whence also we look for the [a] Saviour the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; who shall [will] change [transform] our vile body [the body of our hu- 

‘  miliation], that is may be fashioned like? unto his glorious body [the body of his 
glory], according to the working whereby he is able even [also] to subdue all 

IV. 1 things unto himself? Therefore, my brethren dearly beloved and longed for, 
my joy and crown, so stand fast in the Lord, my dearly beloved. 


1 Ver. 20. [The ydp here has the support of all the oldest manuscripts, though the passage is cited by many early writers, 


as if ¢ was the connective.—H]. 


2 Ver. 21. Before aiupophov some codices insert eis 7d yevéoOar avTd, manifestly an interpretation. 
3 Ibid. % AB etal. have arg. A few copies read éavre@ [adopted in the received text.—H]. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 17. Brethren, become imitators of 
Me, ovupenrai pov yiveove, ddeAgol. 1 Cor. iv. 16: 
puuenrat wov yiveode. They are to look to the Apos- 
tle, to follow him, with him to act on the principle 
of following the light which they have (7@ avrTG 
oro.xeiv, ver. 16). This result is not achieved 
at once, but by degrees (hence yiveote, ‘become’). 
The ov refers to the Apostle’s associates, as is 
evident from what immediately follows (THro- 
PHYLACT: ovyKoAAg avrode Tol¢ KaAO¢ erry): 
[The ‘‘associates” are those whom the Apostle 
would have the Philippians to imitate, together 
with himself (rérov jac); and the import of ovv 
more naturally is—‘be ye all a company of 
imitators’ (Eunrcorr).—H]. Hence it is not: 
una cum Paulo (BENGEL), omnes uno consensu et 
una mente (CALVIN), or superfluous (HEINRICHS). 
Brethren, adeApot, indicates the fervor of the ap- 
peal.—And mark them who walk so, (kai 
okorreiTe TOvC OUTMS TEpLTaTovYTEC) associates others 
with Paul, who are models for the church, since 
they walk as he does.—As ye have us for 
an ensample (xadac éyete timrov juac) em- 
braces Paul and those who walk like him. ‘Hyde 
is thus neither Paul alone, especially as it stands 
after jov, while besides, we should have in that 
case éyovow, instead of éyere, nor Paul and Ti- 
mothy (Scuenxe1), nor Paul and all approved 
Christians DeeateaP nor wt ego merque soci (VAN 
ener). The singular (rior) is found not only 
where one is spoken of (1 Tim. iv. 12; Tit. ii. 7), 
but also in regard toa plurality (1 Thes. i. 7; 2 
Thes. iii. 9). In1 Pet. v. 8 rio occurs where se- 
veralare meant. The singular here indicates that 
they all present the same image, belong to the same 
category. In ka¥é¢ lies unquestionably an ar- 
gumentative foree—‘in the measure’ (Murer). 





Ver. 18. The Apostle confirms his exhortation 
by two contrasts (vers. 18-21).—For many 
walk (roAdol yap repirarovory), since there are 
many wicked persons who strive to lead others 
astray, consider us, not them. [They should heed 
his expostulations the more because there were so 
many (70/A0/) whom they could not safely imitate. 
«‘ The persons here meant are not the Judaizing 
teachers, but the anti-Roman reactionists. This 
view is borne out by the parallel expression, 
Rom. xvi. 18: 76 kvpig yudv Xpiotw ob dovdevov- 
ow Gadd Th éavrGv koiAta, where the same per- 
sons seem tobe intended; for they are described 
as creating divisions and offences (ver. 17), as 
holding plausible language (ver. 18), as profess- 
ing to be wise beyond others (ver. 19), and yet not 
innocent in their wisdom: this last reproach be- 
ing implied in the words BéAw dé juac codode elvat 
ele TO dyadév, axspatouc dé ei¢ TH Kakdv. They ap- 
pear therefore to belong to the same party to 
which the passages vi. 1-28; xiv. 1—xv. 6, of 
that epistle are chiefly addressed. For the pro- 
fession of ‘‘ wisdom” in these faithless disciples 
of St. Paul, see 1 Cor. i. 17 sqq.; iv. 18 sqq.; 
viii. 1 sqq.;x. 15” (Licurroor). See the re- 
marks on ver. 18.—H]. Ilepirareiv is not neutral 
here as in 1 Pet. vy. 8, circwlantur (HEINRICHS), 
‘go about’ (Mnyrr). It could not stand ab- 
solutely after ottwc mepetarovvrec. Paul wishes 
to describe more closely the moral walk of those 
in question, but he is led away from the adver- 
bial construction by the first relative clause, and 
proceeds in relative clauses to speak of the end, 
motive, and character of this walk. Hence nei- 
ther kaxéc (HoumEn.) nor longe aliter (GRorius), 
is to be supplied, nor is the concluding limitation 
(ol ra éxtyeta ppovodvrec) to be joined with the verb 
to relieve the difficulty (Cazvin); nor are we to 
assume that since zepirarovow in itself needs no 
qualifying term, the sentence proceeds with en- 
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tire correctness with the subjoined limitations of 
the subject (MzyER). Those, whose example the 
Philippians should.shun (7o0/A0o/) are according to 
the entire description members of the church, 
not false teachers, as in iii. 2; at the most they 
are those who, led astray by such teachers, 
have become in turn corrupters of others.—Of 
whom I told you often, but now tell 
you even weeping, (odc¢ roAAdxc éeyov tiv, 
vov dé kat KAwiwy A€yo.) [The imperf. shows the 
habit—‘‘ was aceustomed to speak of.” This is 
an instance of Paul’s repeating in his letter 
what he had said in person when he was among 
the Philippians. See the remarks on ver. 1. 
The .Apostle in this passage, refers evidently 
to his former warnings, when he was at Philip- 
pi.—H]. To understand the remark of passages 
in the letter itself (iii. 2; i. 15), is untenable ; 
for these here are different persons from those 
referred to in the passages mentioned. To roAAoi 
corresponds roAAdkic. Why he now weeping re- 
peats that which he had formerly said without 
tears, is well explained by Curysostom, Ore éréteu- 
ve TO kaxév. [The evil in the meantime had be- 
come more serious.—H]. He writes with deeper 
emotion, with streaming eyes.—That they are 
the enemies of the cross of Christ (rovc 
éySpodc Tov oravpod Tob Xpiorov) we are to join 
with obc éAcyov. [On this construction see W1- 
nen’s Gram., p. 580.—H]. Paulthus designates 
those to whom the cross is an offence or foolish- 
ness; formerly they may have been Jews or 
heathen, but now they are Christians, who wish 
to know nothing of the ‘fellowship of Christ’s 
sufferings,” (kowovia tov radnudtov Xpcorod, ver. 
10), to whom the ‘sufferings of Christ’ (tav7- 
pata Tov Xpiorov, 2 Cor. i. 5) are offensive, who 
are not willing to suffer with Him, (ovyrdoyeu, 
Rom. viii. 17), nor allow the world to be cruci- 
fied to them and themselves to the world (Gal. 
vi. 14), nor crucify their flesh together with its 
lusts and desires (Gal. v. 24). The Apostle is 
speaking of immorality of life, ethical errors, while 
ver. 19 (dv 6 Sede 7 xovAia) indicates an Epicurean, 
careless life (év avéoer Cavrec kal Tpvg7, CuRyYsos- 
tom). No reference is made to their doctrine of 
the cross (TauoporzT); or even to theoretical 
errors, or intellectual misconceptions. The re- 
ference is not to those who are not Christians 
(Riniier) or hostes evangelii (Cauvin). 

Ver. 19. Whose end is destruction (dv rd 
réhog arodeia) is first mentioned. Hoe ponitur 
ante alia, quo majore cum horrore hee legantur ; in 
jine videbitur. Finis, ad quem cujusvis rationes ten- 
dunt, ostendit sane, quex sit ejus conditio (BENGEL). 
> Arwheia, the opposite of owrypia (i. 26) is passive. 
Benge incorrectly regards salvator as the equiv- 
alent term, and Huinzicus takes the meaning to 
be: their end is to destroy Christianity. The 
eud is described by 16 réAo¢ (2 Cor. xi. 12-15) as 
their own peculiar, appointed end.—Whose 
God is their belly, (dv 6 tedc 7 Kovdia). The 
belly is termed their God, as being their highest 
concern, the master whom they serve (Rom. 
xvi. 18). Kodia from KolAoc, cavus, iS venter 
(Matt. xv. 17; Mark vii. 19; Luke xv. 16) ute- 
rus (Luke i. 41, 44; ii. 21; John iii, 4; Matt. 
xix. 12), and also intima hominis (John vii. 38). 
It embraces here the organs of sensual desire and 
of gluttony, not excluding licentiousness, nor re- 





ferring exclusively to it: so that this passage 
comprehends more than 1 Cor. xv. 82.—And 
whose glory is in their shame (kal 7 défa 
év TH aloxbvy aitov). Kat takes the place of dv. 
‘H dé&a signifies the honor and glory which belong 
peculiarly to them; that which they conceive to 
be glory, but which is actually and truly their 
shame, and willinthe end provetobe such. Bun- 
GEL well remarks: Deus et gloria ponuntur ut pa- 
rallela. Sie venter et pudor sunt afinia. Id colunt 
isti, cujus ipsos maxime pudere debebat et suo tempore 
pudebit misere. But there is no reference to cir- 
cumcision, the genitals (BencgEt, etal.) It is not 
intimated that they have perverted Christian 
truth to palliate their moral laxity (WimsincER). 
—Who mind earthly things. The individu- 
alizing article ot introduces the comprehensive 
characteristic: rd émtyeca dpovoivtec. The nomi- 
native is the logical subject (Mzyrr), and it is 
not vocative (WINER’s Gram., p. 183). 

Ver. 20. For our citizenship is in heaven 
(juav yap Td Todirevua év ovpavoic binapyet). 
The confirmatory sentence (ydp) points back 
like vers. 18, 19, to ver. 17, and states why 
the Philippians should look to Paul and to 
those who walk as he does (7uév asin ver. 17 
nag). [Their souls are mundane and grovel- 
ling. They have no fellowship with us; for 
we are citizens of a heavenly commonwealth. 
The emphatic position of 7u6v contrasts the false 
adherents of St. Paul with the true (Ligurroor). 
On the state of the text see the notes.—H. | Ilo- 
Airevua, found only here, in the N. T., denotes ac- 
cording to its termination and its derivation 
(from sodurebecda i. 27) citizenship, common- 
wealth, the rank andrights of acitizen. Comp. 
Todtelav Tabryy éextnoaunv, Acts xxii. 28. True 
Christians have nothing to do with an earthly’ 
possession and existence simply, but are citizens 
of the heavenly (év ovpavoic) Jerusalem (Gal. iv. 
26; Rom. v. 2; viii. 24; 2 Thes. ii. 8; Heb. xii. 
22, 23) even here. We are not to join imdpye 
with év ovpavoic, as if the citizenship did not ex- 
ist here at all, but to regard éy ovpavoic as de- 
scriptive of the character of the rodirevua rather 
than the place. Hence this sentence does not 
confirm the conclusion of ver. 19 (WinzuR’s Gram. 
p. 453, Meyer, et al.) ; for it is not pertinent tosay 
‘for this very reason I warn you against them,’ 
since he does not warn but exhorts them. It does 
not confirm Kkabloc éyete ThTov judo (WIESINGER), 
but ovupeunrat pov yiveode Kat okoreite Tove ovTWE 
mepuratovvrec (ver. 17). Nor does it present the 
higher glory of the true Christian as the cause 
of his deep sorrow over the misconduct of the 
enemies of the cross (SCHENKEL), since Kal KAalwv 
is too subordinate a remark. Again, roAirevua 
is not dvaorpodh, walk, (LUTHER) nor does it re- 
fer to the Messiah’s kingdom which has not yet 
appeared (Meyer), for it exists already even 
upon earth, and only waits for its completion — 
From whence also we look for a Sa- 
viour, the Lord Jesus Christ. ’Eé ov, an 
adverbial expression, equivalent to unde (Vulg., 
Winer’s Gram., p. 141 sq.) refers to év ovpavoic, 
not to woAirevua (BENGEL) ; but is not equivalent 
to ez quo (HRASMUS), nor even to é ov (Mart- 
tHiEs). Kat before owr#pa indicates that He is 
looked for (arexdexyéueda, an awaiting, ad jfinem 
usque, perseveranter exspectare, Rom. viii. 19, 23, 
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25; 1Cor. i. 7; Gal. v. 5) not merely as xbpvoc 
in their roArevya, in contrast with the Wed¢ of 
the enemies of the cross, but also as a Saviour, 
in contrast with their ‘destruction’ (amédea). 
Comp. Luke xviii. 7,8; xxi. 28. Kai points nei- 
ther to a relation corresponding to what has been 
said of their citizenship (Msyer), nor to ‘con- 
duct’ (WimsinGER), which does not agree with 
amexdeyoueda. 

Ver. 21. Who will transform the body 
of our humiliation (4¢ wetacynuarioe: To odpua 
The tarewhoewc nudv) explains how the Lord 
will manifest Himself as owr#p. The reference 
is to a future transformation which relates 
to the ova or fashion of the body (ii. 8; 
2 Cor. xi. 13, 14; 1 Cor. iv. 6); and not to its 
identity. Hence Paul does not speak of the 
body alone as the object of the change (7d o@ua) 
but adds the genitive of characterization (W1- 
NnuR’s Gram., p. 187 sq.), namely, tH¢ TaTewv- 
sewc, a8 in Col. i. 22: cua tHe capKéc; Rom. 
vi. 8; tH¢ duaptiac; vii. 24; Tov Yavdrov Ttobrov. 
CurysostTomM well observes: moAAd raoyer viv Td 
coma, deoweita, paotilera, mvpia mdoyer ded. 
But we must also include here the carnal, the 
sinful in man’s nature; for it is that especially 
which makes up the ramelvwore judv. Not 
merely the body, but we ourselves (note the 
nov) suffer these things, which constitute this 
humiliation, that cleaves to the body. The ob- 
ject or result of the transformation is now stated. 
—That it may be fashioned like unto 
the body of his glory, cipupopdov 76 oouare 
tHe 0bén¢ avtov. The breviloquence (or adj., 
instead of a sentence) is like 1 Thess. iii. 13; 
Matt. xii. 18. See Winer’s Gram., p. 624 sq. 
Out of this arose the variation noted in the cri- 
tical remarks. The body is now no longer 
cua Tho Taretvooewc, but has become o@ua tic 
ddEqc, and as that was ours (7uOv) so this is 
his (avrov). The body comes forth from our pre- 
sent humiliation, and becomes a participant in 
the glory of Him who has transformed it. This 
is to be effected by the change which makes it 
like, conformed to, the body of His glory; hence 
through a transformation into His image (Rom. 
viii. 29), which begins even here (2 Cor. iii. 18: 
perapoppotpeta). [The body is that which ex- 
hibits His glory not merely because He has it in 
His glorified state, but because His glory in that 
state so pre-eminently appears in the spiritual 
body with which He is there clothed, and which 
stands forth as the type of the spiritual body into 
which every one of His true followers will be 
transformed.—H.] H6LEMANN joins 7uov with 
cGua, avrov with oduart. Hammonpd explains 
caua as the church; LuTHuR supposes only the 
weakness and frailty of the body to be meant, 
Meyer, the change which first begins at the time 
of Christ’s second advent. All of these views are 
more or less faulty. He has the power neces- 
sary to produce such a transformation.—Ac- 
cording to the working whereby he is 
able also to subdue all things unto him- 
self. On kata ryv évépyeravy, see Eph. i. 19, 
where Tow Kpdrtouc tic lo yvoc avrov is added, while 
here we have Tov divaoSa abrov kat brordéat aito 
ra ravra. Since all things are and must be sub- 
ject to Him, He can also (kai) transform the 
(body peracynuarivev); for the «ai connects that 





verb with drordéa. It is an argumentum a ma. 
jort (irordéat aitw Ta ravta) ad minus (weraoyy- 
parivecy). Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 25-28; 50-57. It 
is incorrect for HéntmmMann to connect divacda 
and érordga by cat, as if Paul would say that He 
is able to do all things and subject all things to 
Himself. [Ta mdvra is stronger with the article: 
not only this, but all the things together which re- 
quire infinite power (comp. ver. 8).—H. ] 

Cuap. IV. Ver. 1. Therefore (éore) intro- 
duces the conclusion, as in ii. 12. The section ' 
extends from iii. 1 to iv. 1, not merely from iii. 
17 to iii. 21 (Mnyzr); for orfxere év xvpiw points 
back to yaipete év xvpiw. [So extended a refe- 
rence of gore is uncommon and not necessary 
here. In view of the glorious destiny which 
awaits those whose citizenship is above, they 
should persevere and not frustrate such a hope 
(vers. 20, 21). Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 58.—H.]|—My 
brethren dearly beloved and longed for, 
my joy and crown, is an expression of his 
love and recognition of them. ’AdeAdoi pov 
indicates the relation of fellow-believers with re- 
spect to the personal fellowship, which not only 
renders the Philippians an object of special love 
(ayarnrot), but also of earnest longing (ka? ém- 
modyrot; comp. i. 8). [The Apostle’s separation 
from them was so painful because his affection 
for them was so strong —H.] Xapd marks the 
personal, orégavoc ov the official relation: they 
are the joy of his heart and the honor of his of- 
jice (SCHENKEL). ‘The first expression refers to 
the present, the second reaches onward into the 
future. [The oréavoc among the Greeks was the 
emblem of victory, and not of regal power or dig- 
nity, which was denoted by dsddyua. On this 
distinction see Smrru’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
vol. i. p. 597 (Amer. ed.) Hence “his converts 
will be his wreath of victory ;” for it will appear 
that he ‘did not run in vain,” (ii. 26), and he 
will receive the successful athlete’s reward. 
Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 25 (Licurroor).—H.]— So 
stand fast in the Lord (obrwe orfxere év Kuptw); 
a. @., a8 Land those who walk with me stand (iil. 
17) and as I have exhorted you (iii. 1 sq.) Comp. 
i, 27. Brne@en, incorrectly, za, ut statis, state 
[which disagrees with ii. 17.—H.].—Beloved 
(ayarnrot) thus repeated shows his ardent affec- 
tion for them, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The instinct of imitation gives force to the 
power of example; andthe Apostle here does not 
present merely his own apostolic character, but 
joins with himself those who walk with him.— 
Sympathy and community of feeling render spe- 
cially effective an example which embodies ethi- 
cal views and principles. Hence precisely in the 
section where the citizenship of Christians in 
heaven is brought forward, this appeal is spe- 
cially appropriate. Manifold as may be the 
forms of life in individuals, they are yet features 
of one image; they harmonize with each other, 
are not discordant; the many reflect one type 
(tutéc). The power and frequency of evil ex- 
ample (1 Cor. xv. 83) make it the more necessary 
to regard the Apostle’s exhortation. 

2. Enmity to the cross of Christ, which takes 
offence at Christ’s form as a sufferer, and Hig 
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path of suffering wherein His followers ought to 
walk, has its ground not exclusively indeed, but 
to a great extent, in a sensual character, subject 
to the lust of the world, by which many are go- 
verned even in the church. From an occasional, 
easy, and subtle service of the senses it may come 
to be uninterrupted and overbearing. Gentle- 
ness towards the natural man is cruelty towards 
the spiritual. Forbearance towards sensual de- 
sire ends in the loss of eternal glory, and that 
which passes current under the forms of conyen- 
tional propriety, is in truth often a shame and 
disgrace. 

3. The stand-point in the Christian life which 
fixes the eye on the future, the familiarity with 
God which maintains a close connection with the 
church, militant on earth but triumphant in hea- 
ven, and does not suffer the child of God to for- 
get his eternal inheritance, affords the surest pro- 
tection against evil example, and gives to good 
example its strongest attractive power. 

4, [Neanprer:—The earthly mind Paul would 
say (vers. 19-21) must be far from us, who are 
Christians; ‘for our conversation,’ (more cor- 
rectly ‘citizenship’) is in heaven.’ His mean- 
ing is, that Christians, as to their life, their 
waik, belong even now to heaven; in the whole 
direction of their life existing there already.— 
This he deduces from their relation to Christ, 
their fellowship with Him to whom they are in- 
separably united, so that where He is there are 
they also. While here, they are sustained by 

_ the consciousness that Christ now lives in hea- 
- ven, manifested to believers, though hidden from 
the world. Thither is their gaze directed, as 
their longings rise towards a Saviour, who will 
come again from thence to make them wholly 
like Himself, to fashion them wholly after His 
own glorious pattern, to transform them wholly 
into the heavenly. Hence Paul says: ‘From 
whence also we look for the Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ; who shall change the body of our 
humiliation, that it may be fashioned like unto 
his glorious body, according to the working 
whereby he is able even to subdue all things unto 
himself.” There is not presented here a re- 
surrection, as a restoration merely of the same 
earthly body in the same earthly form; but, on 
the contrary, a glorious transformation, proceed- 
ing from the divine, the all-subduing power of 
Christ; so that believers, free from all the de- 
fects of the earthly existence, released from all 
its barriers, may reflect the full image of the 
heavenly Christ in their whole glorified person- 
ality, in the soul pervaded by the divine life and 
its now perfectly assimilated glorified organ. 
—H. 

5. 1 one, WorpswortH:—Christ, at His own 
transfiguration, gave a pledge and glimpse of the 
future glorious transformation of the risen body, 
and thus prepared the apostles to suffer with Him 
on earth, in order that they may be glorified for- 
ever with Him, in body and soul, in heaven (J. 
T. Commentary, vol, ii. p. 857).—H.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


In lack of faith is found the cause of lack of 
joy.—There is no true renewal without humbly 
going to the cross of Christ. The bodies of many 





who profess to be renewed, are temples of the god 
of the belly and of his servants to whom Christ’s 
cross is so entirely an offence, that they are even 
its enemies.—He who does not see the Easter sun 
rising behind the cross on Golgotha is no true 
Christian, does not cling fast to the good exam- 
ple of the apostles, and the faithful in the church, 
and becomes himself an evil example which may 
frighten away and even destroy others. 

SraRKE:—Not all who point out the way te 
heaven will themselves be received intoit. Many 
helped to build the ark of Noah who did not en- 
ter it.—Thou rejoicest when thou canst lay off 
an old garment and put on a new one: why art 
thou troubled because thy body shall experience 
corruption? By this means it lays aside not only 
what is worthless but attains to a glorious trans- 
formation (ver. 21). 

RizcEer:—Our house, home, city, and father- 
land where we belong, the seeking and hoping 
for which govern all our thoughts, are not mere 
fancies to be grasped only by the imagination, but 
exist in heaven; God has prepared them there; 
and faith in His word affords us a complete re- 
presentation of them. 

GzERLACH:—LEvery one whois not redeemed by 
Christ’s cross from sin and from the present evil 
world, serves his flesh and minds earthly things, 
though his imagination take ever so exalted 
flights, though he be a philosopher, or a slave to 
grovelling lusts.—No Christian can find perfect 
rest until even the last trace of sin is overcome 
and destroyed: hence his life upon earth is a life 
of waiting and,longing. 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—If a man still values and 
seeks sensual good he is’ then an enemy of the 
cross of Christ. Ef he has earthly honor in view, 
and desires to distinguish himself before the’ 
world, he is thenan enemy of the shame of Christ 
which accompanied His sufferings.—Kternal life 
is not to be thought of apart from a man’s recon- 
ciliation with himself and with Christ, who has 
left peace as His most beautiful legacy to His fol- 
lowers. 

Hzvupner:—They who will not recognize the 
crucified Redeemer as their only righteousness, 
who are proud of their legal virtue, are as much 
enemies of the cross of Christ as those who from 
a fleshly mind will not follow the crucified Re- 
deemer, nor crucify their flesh together with its 
lusts and desires.—Pride and the lust of the world 
can make a man an enemy of the cross of Christ.— 
The holiest thing may become an offence to a cor- 
rupt heart, and excite violent opposition.—Even 
evil examples must be salutary to the Christian, 
because they deter him from evil: they present 
it to him in all its fearfulness and render him 
anxious for himself.—The man who opposes the 
cross of Christ, labors for his own ruin.—That 
which is honorable with God, the worldly man 
does not understand at all_—The present body 
disturbs the heavenly life; and hence this body 
is to be glorified. The future body will promote, 
facilitate the spiritual life. We are to attain to 
a complete likeness to Christ, even the body is to 
become like His; but as the condition of this 
the soul here must first resemble His soul. The 
power of Christ extends to the new creation of 
our bodies and of the world.—Though difficult, 
the Christian may guard himself against the de- 
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structive influence of evil examples. 1) He has 
no lack of good examples around him; 2) He 
sees the fearfulness of evil examples; 3) He has 
a heavenly calling.—There is a Christian use of 
bad examples as well as good. 

Passavant:—This is the three-fold divine 
working of the one Redeemer; He has redeemed 
His people from the curse of sin through His 
blood; He redeems them more and more by His 
Holy Spirit from the power of sin, and He will fi- 
nally redeem them from all misery and all oppres- 
sion in this evil, godless world, and bring them 
to His heavenly kingdom. 
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[NezanpEer:—Kach one is required to apply to 
his own life the measure of spiritual discernment 
bestowed upon him (ver. 16).—All progressive 
revelation of the Spirit, all new light of which 
man is made partaker, presupposes a faithful ap- 
plication of what has previously been given (ver. 
15).—If each one were careful to put in practice 
with strict fidelity his own measure of Christian 
knowledge, without contending with others about 
matters wherein they differ from himself, how 
many schisms might have been avoided in the 
church, how many differences might for its inte- 
rest have been overcome and adjusted !—H. ] 


VI. SECTION FIFTH. 


Concluding exhortations designed to secure co-operation between the Philip- . 
pians and the Apostle. 


Cuaprer IV. 2-20. 


(1). Exhortation to unity addressed to individuals. 


Cuap. IV. 2, 8. 


2 I beseech Euodias [Euodia]’, and [I] beseech Syntyche, that they be of the same 

3 mind in the Lord. (And) [Yea]? I entreat thee also, true yoke fellow, help those 
[these] women,’ who labored [strove] with me in the gospel, with Clement also, and 
with other‘ [others] my fellow laborers, whose names are in the book of life. 


1 Ver. 1. [On this change of the name see notes below. The Geneva version has the feminine form of the name instead of 
the masculine. SrepHens’ text has Evwdiav, which means ‘fragrance ;’ but the correct reading is Evodiay, ‘good way,’ ac- 


cording to all the uncial manuscripts—H.] 


2 Ver. 2. [The common text has cai, but vat is undoubtedly the correct reading. —H.] 

3 Ibid. [Our English version misleads the reader here. In the Greek the first pronoun (avrais, ‘them’), refers to Euodia 
and Syntiche, and the second (atruves—‘ since they’) assign them to the class of co-laborers with Paul whose toil and con- 
flicts (cvvfOAnoav) they hadshared. The translation therefore might be: ‘help them, since they labored,’ etc.—H.] 

4 bid. [For this use of ‘other’ (—others) see the note on ii.3. Instead of the appositional form it may be rendered: 


‘the rest of my co-laborers.'—H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 2. I beseech Buodia, and I beseech 
Syntyche, ’Hiodiav rapakade Kat Sovtbyyv ma- 
paxaaé. From the general exhortation (ver. 1) 
the Apostle passes to one addressed to indi- 
viduals. The relation of the persons being 
known to the readers, it was unnecessary to de- 
scribe it. The repeated mapaxaaé, I exhort (not 
so correctly beseech) indicates that each of them 
needed the admonition; they were both in fault. 
The repetition is not merely ad vehementiam affec- 
tus significandam (Erasmus). The names, com- 
mon also elsewhere, belong to women, as airaic¢ 
(ver. 3) demands; but the persons are otherwise 
unknown. Grorivs incorrectly regards both as 
men. Hammonp regards only the second asaman, 
and Bauer both as parties. Scnweciur regards 
the first as the Jewish party, the second as the 
Gentile Christian party ; but they did not labor 
with Paul (ow7gdAnoay por). The Apostle ex- 


horts:—That they be of the same mindin 
the Lord (70 avré gpoveiv év xpi). Seeii. 2. On 
this agreement the Apostle lays special stress; 
it belongs to the orgKere év xvpiy, They must in 
some way have been alienated, but on what oc- 
casion, in what cause or manner, is not stated or 
hinted. Hence it cannot be said that, as the ex- 
pression is borrowed from ii. 2, the motives for 
this estrangement must have corresponded to 
those mentioned in ii. 8 (WiesinceR, Du Werte). 
With as little reason can it be said that they are 
deaconesses. [Those who hold that such an or- 
der existed in the primitive church generally 
think that these women belonged toit, and that 
their variance was the more unworthy on that 
account.—H. | 

Ver. 3. Yeal entreat thee also, true yoke 
fellow. Nai, very common as particula affirm- 
antis, but as particula obsecrantis, only elsewhere 
in Rev. xxii. 20. It indicates the seriousness of 
the affair to the Apostle that he turns with his 
entreaties (épwr6), to still another (kai ce) be- 
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sides the women. It is not clear who it is that 
he invokes in yvgove obfvye. The substantive, in 
the N. T. found ory here, is plain from its op- 
posite, érepoCvyety (2 Cor. vi. 14), as also from the 
use of Cvydc (figuratively: Matt. xi. 29, 80; Acts 
xv. 10; Gal. v. 1; literally, 1 Tim. vi. 1; Rev. 
vi. 5); hence partner, associate, and the rela- 
tion of this person to Paul is described as very 
close, as that of one who draws at the same yoke 
with himself. It is a stricter connection than 
that of cuvepydc. The epithet yvgore describes 
the nature and character of this person (ii. 20) 
as genuine, pure, true. Hence it cannot appear 
strange that Paul did not address him by name: 
every one is supposed to know him. It is incor- 
rect to regard of(vye as a name (CHRYSOSTOM, 
Meyer, distinctly; WiesinaeR with hesitation), 
as a designation of Epaphroditus (Grorius), or 
of Timothy (Esrrus), for these could not have 
been addressed as in Philippi; or arbitrarily of 
Silas (Ben@rt), of the husband of one of two wo- 
men (the Greek interpreters), or of Paul’s wife 
(Curmens ALEex., Erasmus, et al.) contrary to 
the history (1 Cor. vii. 8) and against the gram- 
mar (masculine form). [The noun may be mas- 
culine or feminine, but the adj. has properly 
three terminations, and must be masculine here. 
Other conjectures, on the supposition that an 
anonymous person is meant are, that it may have 
been Luke who appears to have been absent from 
Rome when the Epistle was written (see on i. 1) 
or Epaphroditus (Liaurroor) at the side of Paul 
as he wrote, and whom he addressed (rapaxaia) 
at the moment.—H.] Lavurent’s view (Neutest. 
Studien, pp. 184-187) is worthy of notice. In 
reply to the assertion that the name Syzygus 
does not occur, he remarks that names are not 
objects of literature, but products of social or 
civil life, as for example, Onesimus, Tryphena, 
and Tryphosa (Rom. xvi. 12). He explains the 
passage thus: ‘‘ Thou, who, a genuine Syzygus, 
hast already by thy birth (yvqove) and thy name 
been called to be a yoke fellow and helper of all 
laborers in the vineyard of the Lord, lay hold now 
also of the work together with these two sisters, 
that they through thy aid may carry it forward 
with one spirit, not as heretofore, in discord! 
For Paul does not mean to blame them (as in ii. 
20) but to praise them, and hence would not im- 
ply that he has only one yvfovov obfvyov in Phi- 
lippi.” Like Evodia (way of faith), Syntyche 
and Syzygus appear to him to have been names 
received after baptism, as in the case of others, 
whose names are more familiar tous. [The best 
view after all seems to be that of Mryer, Lav- 
BENT, and others, that Syzygus or Synzygus 
(cbvfvyoc) is a proper name, borne by one who 
had been associated with Paul in Christian la- 
bors, who was at Philippi when the Apostle 
wrote the letter, and was well known there as 
deserving the encomium which this appeal to him 
implies. Paul nowhere uses this word (cb(vyoc) 


_ of any one of his official associates, being used 
| in fact nowhere else in the N. T.; it is found 


i 


} 
; 
' 


here in-the midst of other proper names (vers. 

2,8); and the attributive yvjote corresponds 

finely and significantly to the appellative sense 

of such a name. That such an alliteration is 

not foreign to Paul’s manner, see Philem., vers. 

10,11. The name, it is true, does not appear 
6 








anywhere else; but many other names also are 
found only in single instances, and certainly many 
names tous must have been in use among the an- 
cients which have not been transmitted at all. 
Paul himself repeatedly mentions persons in his 
epistles who are named only once, and a cata- 
logue of names might be made out from the Acts 
of the Apostles, of those whose whole history for 
us lies in a single passage. See Muyur’s Brief 
an die Philipper on iy. 3.—H.]—Help these 
women (ovAdauBavov abraic) presents the object 
of the request. The verb (Luke v. 1) signifies ‘to 
take hold vigorously with,’ ‘to assist one,’ @. ¢., 
here to re-establish harmony. It is not ut habe- 
ant, unde se swosque sustentent (GRorIuS), against 
the context.—Who strove with me in the 
gospel, states the motive for helping these 
women in the work of reconciliation. Hence 
he adds airwec—ut que (see Eph. i. 23). ’Ev 
evayyediy marks the sphere, as in 1 Thes. iii. 
2, in which they had labored with him (ow#d- 
Anodv or). The verb points back to the be- 
ginning of Christianity at Philippi, when the 
women embraced it (Acts xvi. 13), and had 
exerted themselves to advance it. They had 
contended at Paul’s side for the gospel, and 
ought not now to strive against one another, 
against Christianity and against Paul; they 
are so useful and deserving in other respects, 
they should be right also in their relation to 
each other.—With Clement also, and with 
my other fellow-laborers (werd kal KAquev- 
To¢ Kal TOV AoiTGy ovvepyGv ov), brings to view 
the fact that» various persons at Philippi at 
that time were harmoniously engaged in behalf 
of the gospel, men, as Clement and others, 
as well as (xai-xai) women associated with them. 
Paul thus exalts the merits of Syntyche and’ 
Euodia who labored in such company. Clement 
was a Philippian ; which is evident, but nothing 
further, not even that he was a teacher (MryuR). 
We have no right to suppose him to have been 
Clemens Romanus (Catholics), or Flavius Cle- 
mens, Domitian’s patruelis (Baur). He does 
not of course mention the Aorot ovvepyol by 
name, because it is superfluous, as in the cage 
of the yvyowg obfvyoc. The closer proxi- 
mity and the nature of the thought connect pera 
ovvepyov ov with ovv#dAnoar, rather than with 
ovAAauBavov avraic. The position and influence 
of the women as co-partners in Christian service 
with Paul and his associates rendered the spec- 
tacle and effects of such strife the more deplo- 
rable, and thus enforced the appeal (ovAAauBé- 
vov) to strive the more earnestly to promote 
harmony between them.—H.]. In his joy on 
their account he adds:—Whose names are 
in the book of life, dv ovéuara év BiBAw Cane. 
[We are to refer dv Cue to Tov Aourdv apart 
from CLEMENT, because the Apostle having named 
the latter would recognize the others though 
unnamed by him, as yet having their names 
written in heaven (Mryer, Eviicorr and others). 
This expression does not of itself decide whether 
these other fellow-laborers were living or dead, 
but certainly it is altogether improbable that Cle- 
ment was the only one of them who still remained. 
—H.] The figurative expression was suggested 
perhaps by iii. 20, for the registers of the citi- 
zens of Israel, out of which one’s name was 
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erased on his decease prepared the way for the 
expression DM D0 (Exodus xxxii. 32; Isa. 
iv. 3; Ezek. xiii. 9; Ps. lxix. 29; Dan. xii. 1) 
which was adopted in the N. T. (Luke x. 20; 
Acts iii. 5; xiii. 8; xvii. 8; xx. 15) in order to 
mark the certainty of the eternal inheritance, 
the blessedness which is to be reached by faith- 
ful striving. [It is clear from the expression 
‘blotting out of the book,” (Rev. iii. 5) that the 
image suggested no idea of absolute predestina- 
tion. For the use of the phrase in Rabbinical 
writers see Wetstein here (Ligutroor).—H. | 
?Horé is to be supplied, not the optative (BENGEL). 
It is the joyful certainty, not a wish that Paul 
has in mind here. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The servant of the word of God ought not 
only to exhort the whole church from the pulpit, 
but also with a special care for souls to warn in- 
dividuals. 

2. The pastor in his oversight of souls should 
not stand alone, but be aided by others properly 
qualified. The lay-element should be cultivated 
for the service of the church. 

8. Goodness at the beginning does not protect 
one froma fall afterward, nor courageous striving 
for the gospel from ill-natured arrogance to- 





wards others, nor the vanquishing of outward 
foes from weak indulgence towards one’s self. 

4. The unity of the church as a body must 
extend into the narrowest circle of neighborhood 
and home. 

5, He who will exhort, incite others, must gen- 
erously recognize what is praiseworthy, and at- 
tach himself to the good which already exists. 

6. Women are to be highly esteemed in the 
church for their services; but they should act 
with men (werd), and not work independently. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Srarxe :—There are peace-disturbers enough, 
but not so many peace-makers. To the work 
then! and help check those who love contention, 
and thus make peace !—Even women are to help 
in extending the kingdom of God with thei 
prayers, gifts, good counsel, eic., and to contend 
fearlessly for the gospel. 

Rizcer:—A tried, approved mediator can of- 
ten by the grace of God adjust many difficulties. 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—Let us strive with all our 
powers to extend Christian fellowship, and yet 
not weaken it. 

Hrvsner:—To have a genuine colleague is 
not a privilege granted to every one (ver. 8). 


(2) General exhortation to Christian joy. 


(Cuaprer IV. 4-7). 


4, 5 Rejoice in the Lord always: (and)* again I [will] say, rejoice. Let your modera- 
6 tion [gentleness] be known to all men: The Lord is at hand. Be careful for no- 


thing ; but in everything, by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, 


let your 


7 request [requests] be known unto [before] God. And the peace of God, which pas- 
seth [every] understanding, shall keep [guard] your hearts and [your] minds through 


[in] Christ Jesus. 


1Ver.4 [This ‘and in the A. V. answers to «ai in the common text, which is, however, unwarranted. For the asynde- 
ton which thus occurs, see WINER’S Gram., p. 537. See the notes below on ép@.—H. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 4. Rejoice in the Lord always (jyai- 
pete év xuplw wévrore) takes up in connection with 
ver. 3 (dv ovduata év BiBAw Cwfc) the theme of the 
epistle. See iii 1. A tone of special emphasis 
rests on ‘‘always”’ (xévrore): there lies the dif- 
ficulty and the glory of rejoicing in the Lord. 
—Again I will say, rejoice (rdAw épé, 
xaipere) repeats the command with emphasis.— 
BENGEL incorrectly joins révrore with réAuv.— 
[The verb (ép@) is future, not present, as in the 
A.V. This reiterated exhortation is the more 
remarkable when we recollect that Paul as he 
wrote or dictated the letter had his right arm 
chained to the arm of a Roman soldier, or at all 





events was a prisoner under the eye of a sentinel 
who never left him (see Acts xxviii. 20).—H.] 
Ver. 5. Let your forbearance be known 
to all men, though without any external no- 
tation, connects itself logically with yaipere, 
since joy has of itself a tendency to make us 
mild and gentle: gaudium in domino parit veram 
equitatem erga proximum, (BENGEL). TO émueccéc 
éuov is stronger than the substantive, émielceva 
(2 Cor. x. 1; Acts xxiv. 4), and implies that 
this quality (rd érvecéc) pervades the entire 
nature of the juév. Comp. iii. 8; Rom. ii. 4; 
Heb. vi. 17. It signifies mildness, forbearance, 
(used with duayoc, 1 Tim. iii, 8; Tit. iii. 2; 
between eipyving and ebrecdfe, Jas. iii. 17; with 
ayadéc, 1 Pet. ii. 18), hence not ‘becoming 
conduct’ (Marruizs). It is to be known te 
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all (yrwod7rw maow avSpdroiwc) without ex- 
ception, to strangers, and so much the more to 
neighbors, because they have such occasion to 
see it manifested towards themselves and to- 
wards others. The context leads us to think 
more directly of the adjustment of difficulties, the 
removal of dissension (vers. 2, 3) for effecting 
which the gentleness which spares the delin- 
quent is a great assistance. [The évecxéc budv 
stands in contrast to the axpiBodixasoc, as being 
satisfied with less than is one’s due. ARIST. 
th. Nic., v. 10 (Ligurroor).—H.]—The Lord 
is at hand (6 kipcoc éyybc) in whom they are to 
rejoice, hence Christ, under whose eye they are 
to walk and act, who will also judge them: judex 
vobis propitius, vindex in malos (BENGEL). This is 
a strong motive to the exercise of forbearance. 
We are not to refer kipsoc to God (CaALvin), since 
mpoc Tov Yedv follows in ver. 6, and the subject 
here is not that of the providence of God, 
but the rapovoia or advent of Christ. Meyer in- 
correctly joins it with what follows. [This near- 
ness of Christ admits of other explanations, It 
may mean that He is ever near to His people as 
their efficient supporter and helper, so that with 
such an arm to defend them they have nothing 
to fear from the power or malice of their ene- 
mies (comp. Matt. xiii. 11; 1 Pet. iv. 7); or, 
more probably, that He is always near to them 
in point of time, will soon come to relieve them 
of their cares and trials, and receive them to 
their appointed rewards and rest in heaven 
- (John xiv. 3; Rom. xiii. 11, sq.) See note on i. 
7. There is no necessary, certainly no exclu- 
sive, reference here to a definite expectation of 
the near advent of Christ, and the end of the 
world.*—H. | 

Ver. 6. Be careful for nothing, (uydév pepi- 
yvare) enjoins freedom from anxiety since gaudi- 
um in domino legitimam securitatem in suis rebus pa- 
rit (BENGEL). Mydév, accusative of the object, 
excludes every subject of harassing care, whe- 
ther fruitless labor or the events which precede 
the Lord’s advent (ver. 5); hence not anxious 
solicitude merely is forbidden (Grorius).—But 
in every thing (411’ év rari) is the antithesis 
to yndév (comp. Eph. vy. 24).—By prayer and 
supplication, with thanksgiving, let your 
requests be known unto God, (rf mpocevyn 
kat Th Oehoer peta evyaptotiag TA aiThuata tue 
yropiécdw mpoc tov Sedv) is the antithesis of 
wepysvate. He who rejoices in the Lord has 
not to do with ‘earthly things’ (ra émiyea, 
iii. 19). Ta airqyara iuay, are the contents or 
objects of the prayers, desideria vestra (Luke 
xxiii. 24; 1 John v. 15). The verb yrwoicéodu 
has a threefold limitation: 1) the way (7% mpocev- 
xh wal rh Segoe) which the article points out as 
the appointed one, and its repetition as consist- 
ing of two parts or acts (on the difference see 
Eph. vi. 18); 2) the accompaniment : pera ev- 
yapioriag (comp. Eph. v. 4; Col. ii. 7; iv. 2), 





*[NEANDER suggests still another, or at least a modified 
interpretation. ‘The consciousness that ‘the Lord is nigh,” 
furnishes a motive for the exercise of forbearance under pro- 
yocation. His persecuted people walk in the sight of the Lord 
and dare not give way to passion in the near presence of Him, 
who endured every wrong with heavenly patience and long- 
suffering. This consciousness that the Lord is near will also 
restrain them from wishing to anticipate His justice, to take 
the work of retribution into their own hands.—H.] 


_percipere, and so MryeEr et ail.) 
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which should never be wanting in prayer and re- 
quest; and 3) the direction (mpdc tov Vedv) to 
whom the prayer should be directed. We are 
not to run to men with our complaints and la- 
mentations. BENGEL well points out the connec- 
tion of vers. 4-6: tristitiam et cwram comitatur 
morositas. 

Ver. 7. And the peace of God, which 
passeth every understanding. Kai adds now 
a promise. Joy in the Lord is accompanied by 
the peace of God, etc. The genitive marks the 
author (see Eph. i. 2; Col. iii. 15; and comp. 
Winer’s Gram., p. 186), and the participial 
clause the value of the peace which as the con- 
text shows must be understood as an inward 
state or peace of soul, in contrast with violence 
(ver. 5), anxiety (ver. 6) and in connection with 
joy (ver. 4). Hence ‘the peace’ (eip#v7) is not 
harmony with one another (Mryzr), which does 
not accord with the following predicates, nor re- 
conciliation with God (Erasmus), which peace 
of soul presupposes, and on which it is founded. 
This peace of God is a possession defined as 7 
vrepéxovoa rdvra vovy, t, ¢., towering above (ii. 
8; iii, 8; Eph. iii. 19) the reach of man’s un- 
derstanding, however strong it may be (rdvra 
vow), (Eph. iv. 17). The comparison is between 
peace as the object of emotion and experience, 
and the understanding as the perceptive or ra- 
tional faculty, and not between the incompre- 
hensibility of this peace and the understanding 
(Erasmus, res felicior, quam ut humana mens queat 
[According to 
Meryer’s view (1859) the comparison lies in the 
efficacy of God’s peace, on the one hand, and of 
man’s reason or understanding on the other, to 
lift the soul above disquietude and the power of 
the world. So essentially Ligurroot: ‘Surpass-’ 
ing every device or counsel’ of man, 7. ¢., which is 
far better, which produces a higher satisfaction, 
than all punctilious self-assertion, all anxious 
forethought. Exuicorr translates: ‘which over- 
passeth every understanding,’ 7. ¢., ‘which tran- 
scends every effort and attempt on the part of 
the understanding to grasp and realize it.’ The 
similarity between the language here and Eph. 
iil. 20 speaks almost decisively for the latter and 
more obvious interpretation: ‘ Who is able to do 
exceedingly abundantly above all that we ask or 
think,’ airobueda 7 vootyev.—H.] We are not to 
think at all here of the doubting or perplexed 
understanding (Dr Werrr).—Shall keep your 
hearts and your minds in Christ Jesus, 
characterizes the efficacy of the peace in question. 
The verb (¢povpyoec) signifies to yward, while the 
tense marks the continuance of this protection; 
it is a promise, assurance, not a wish (VuLG., cus- 
todiat, et al.) The object rd¢ xapdiac tuav kat ra 
vohuara buov, is the inner personality, made em- 
phatic and exhaustive by the repeated article and 
pronoun. BENGEL: cor sedes cogitationum. Comp. 
2 Cor. iii. 14,15. Thus the whole and its parts, 
the principal and derivative, in the individual’s 
life, are preserved adversus omnes insultus et curas 
(BENGEL); or Gore pévery Kai un Exrreceiv adrov, TIC 
miotsw¢-(Curysostom). Comp. 1 Pet. i.5. [The 
vonuata reside in and issue from the xapdia 
(comp. 2 Cor. iii. 14, 15): for in the Apostle’s 
language kapdia is the seat of thought as well as 
of feeling (Liagutroor)—H.] This result is ac- 
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complished év Xpuor@ “Iyoov, and hence apart 
from Him it does not spring from any inherent 
efficacy in the peace itself. Without His aid it 
is not possible to abide with Him, to obtain or to 
keep His gifts. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Joy in the Lord is the theme of this epistle, 
and the chief feature in the portrait of the Chris- 
tian. On this frame of mind much depends: 
gentleness towards all men, in word and deed, 
since it causes many a provocation to pass un- 
noticed, or to be borne patiently ; freedom from 
care and delight in prayer, for the Christian 
knows and frequents the way to God, and casts 
all his care upon Him who cares for him, being 
driven by care to prayer, and by prayer driving 
away care; inward peace, which God has 
wrought, and continues to strengthen in the soul, 

2. Our consciousness of the nearness of the 
Lord, is strengthened by our very joy in the 
Lord, which is only perfected in the other world, 
so that we feel His coming to be a blessing, and 
desire it (ver. 5). 

8. The prayer for what is lacking should ne- 
ver be separated from thanksgiving for what has 
been granted (ver. 6). 

4. All that moves, disquiets thee, may and 
should become a subject of prayer, but the sort 
of prayer, manifold as may be the reason for it, 
is definite, and not every prayer avails. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


SrarKkEe;—Two things trouble us: sin and af- 
fliction; on the other hand we find here a double 
incitement to rejoice in the Lord; Rejoice!—A 
Christian must be no-towering tulip, but rather 
a humble violet, dispensing everywhere a sweet 
perfume.—Thou lion and tyrant in thy house! 
When an honorable man, a stranger approaches 
thee, thou ceasest perhaps to scold, and curse, 
and rage: why hast thou not as much reverence 
for the Lord who is near thee?—To care is God’s 
part, butto labor andin prayer to commit the issue 
to Him, is ours—To-day peace, to-morrow war! 
So it was formerly in the world, so it is now and 
so it will be to the end; but the peace of God is 
an eternal peace. 

Ringer :—KEverything in the Lord’s life, cha- 
racter, and experience is indeed a cause of joy 
to you. His condescension in His incarnation 
and birth, His walk in the world, His sufferings, 
cross, and death, His lifeand glory, His present 


concealment in God, His revelation from heaven. 


ever near and nearer to us.—QOne may have the 


inward ground of joy in the Lord, though he has: 


not the same susceptibility at one time as at an- 
other.—Yet joy in the Lord does not lead one to 
violent outbursts, or on the other hand to sit in- 
dolently, but to work, and it is this exercise 
which keeps it pure. A joyful follower of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, has to deal with different 
men, who in many ways have need of his for- 
bearance.—Sometimes, indeed, even our reason 
performs good service against care, and pro- 
motes contentment of mind. But too often our 
reason is itself the fountain of many cares, or at 
least meets with cases. where it is entirely help- 


less. —Out of the heart the life flows; if itis not 
protected it evaporates, and the senses bring in 
many a thing from the world, which has power 
to disturb our contentment. 

GERLACH :—Let the Lord who in grace and 
judgment is ever near His people, care for all 
things. Address no prayer to Him, even out of 
the deepest distress, without thanksgiving; for 
even in the greatest misery you have more rea- 
son for thanksgiving and joy than for sorrow and 
complaint. Thus you can maintain joy in the 
Lord and gentleness towards men, at the same 
time. 

[Ropert Hati:—Seek repose by prayer. If 
your mind be overcharged or overwhelmed with 
trouble and anxiety, go into the presence of God. 
Spread your case before Bim. Though He 
knows the desires of your hearts, yet He has de- 
clared He ‘will be sought after;” He will be 
‘inquired of to do it for you.” Go, therefore, 
into the presence of that God who will at once 
tranquillize your spirit, give you what you wish, 
or make you more happy without it, and who 
will be your everlasting consolation, if you trust 
in Him. He will breathe peace into your soul, 
and command tranquillity in the midst of the 
greatest storms. How much are they to be pi- 
tied who never pray. The world is to them all 
gloom and disappointment; for there they see 
none of the kindness and protection of our hea- 
venly Father. Wedo not wonder that the sor- 
row of the world worketh death, with the dis- 
tresses, afflictions, and disappointments to which 
human nature is exposed (ver. 6).—H. 

SCHLEIERMACHER :—What then are the chief 
things in the holy joy of Christmas? 1) Joy in 
the entire Lord and Redeemer. 2) A common 
feeling of love and joy (a) in the consciousness 
of the kindness and favor of God, our heavenly 
Father, which have been manifested in Christ 
Jesus; (0) in the purity and serenity of Chris- 
tian joy. 38) Joy not over this or that aspect 
of heart and life, but over universal inward de- 
velopment. 

PassAvanT :—This gentleness manifests itself 
at one time as equanimity and patience under all 
circumstances, among all men, and in manifold 
experiences; at another as integrity in business 
relations; as justice, forbearance, and goodness, 
in exercising power; as impartiality and mercy 
in judging; as noble yielding, joyful giving, and 
patient enduring and forgiving.—As the epistle 
for the fourth Sunday in Advent. 

Hrvusner:—The true joy of the Christian in 
Advent. 1. Its nature. It springs from the 
past, the present, and the future coming of the 
Lord. 2. Its effects: gentleness, freedom from 
care, disposition to pray, peace. It is the best 
preparation for Christmas. 

Louxn:—The approach of the festival as typi- 
cal of the second coming of Christ greets us with 
a four-fold trumpet-blast: 1) Joy in Christ; 2) 
gentleness and goodness; 8) prayer and thanks- 
giving; 4) a prolonged sweet tone of peace, which 
is higher than all reason. 

AuL¥rELD:— Supplication and thanksgiving 
are better than care. 1. Care gnaws the mar- 
row and pith out of God’s gifts. 2. Rise above 
it and leave it to your Lord. 3. Live in prayer 
and thanksgiving. He will gladly help you. 
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Law and Testimony, It is necessary to call 
solemnly to mind the much forgotten second 
coming of the Lord. 1) It brings holy joy in 
every way; 2) itis a rampart and wall against 
all hate and harm; 8) it inspires care-conquer- 
ing prayer; 4) it enfolds us in God’s peace. 

Proute:—The Christian disposition of mind 
in the holy time of Advent. 1) Holy joy; 2) 
tender love of men; 8) firm trust in God; 4) di- 
vine peace.—Difference between the holy mind 
of Christians and the wanton mind of the world. 
1) The sources: the former springs from be- 
lieving, sanctified hearts; the latter from a for- 
tunate gift of nature, or it is thé fruit of the sin- 
ful flesh. 2) Expressions: the former in reli- 
-gious joys, in lawful earthly pleasures used with 
moderation, a gentle, loving spirit, with God be- 
fore the eye and in the heart; the latter, in sen- 
sualjoys and violent passions. 38) Duration: the 
former always, the latter now andthen. 4) Ef- 
fects: the former liberates from care and me- 
lancholy, and renders one inclined to and quali- 
fied for the good; the latter leads away from God 
into sin.—The Lord is near! The thought (1) 
sanctifies our joys; (2) dissipates our cares ; t3} 
consecrates our prayers; (4) fills us with love 
and forbearance towards our neighbor. 

[J. S. Howson:—The Apostle Paul illustrated 
his precepts by example. He was remarkable 
for his habit of combining thanksgiving with his 
prayers (see ver. 6).—I know of no more in- 
structive study than to go over all the ground 
from Romans to Philemon, taking the structure 
of the Epistles as we find it, and noticing these 
streams of prayer and praise, sometimes as they 
appear separately, very frequently together. We 
have grand doxologies after the commencement 
of some great truth, or at the prospect of some 
glorious future, as in the letter to the Romans, 
(xi. 83); ‘‘O the depth of the riches; both of 
the wisdom and the knowledge of God!” or inthe 
First to the Corinthians (ix. 57): ‘‘ Thanks be to 
God which giveth us the victory, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ!” The habit strikes us more 
forcibly when the reference is to something per- 
sonal. Thus, at the mention of the long-delayed, 
but at last accomplished meeting with Titus (2 
Cor. ii. 14): ‘‘Now thanks be to God, which al- 
ways causeth us to triumph in Christ!’ Even in 
his statement of a fact, Paul uses a eucharistic 











form (Rom. vii. 25): ‘‘Who shall deliver me? 
I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
‘‘Thanks be to God which put this into the heart 
of Titus.” 2 Cor. viii. 16. ‘+I thank God that I 
baptized none save Crispus and Gaius.” 1 Cor. i. 

14, “T thank my God, 1 speak with tongues more 
than you all.” 1 Cor. xiv.18. Even when he 
speaks of food, the name which he employs is: 

‘That for which I give thanks.” And whatis said 
of thanksgiving may similarly be said of prayer. 

Thus, with the same kind of exuberant impulse, 

after a doctrinal statement: ‘For this cause I 

bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus 

Christ, that He would grant you to be strength- 

ened with might by His Spirit in the inner man.” 

Eph. iii. 14-16. So when he has been describing 

his projected journey: ‘‘Now the God of peace 

be with you.” Rom. xy. 83. So when he has 

been giving advice to an individual: ‘Consider 

what I say ; and the Lord give thee understand- 

ing in all things.” 2 Tim. ii. 7. Evidently with 

St. Paul the law of Prayer is the law of Praise. 

Supplication and gratitude are almost always 

inter-linked together; or at least when one is 

present, the other is seldom farabsent. ‘I will 
pray with the Spirit, and I will sing with the Spi- 

rit: I will pray with the understanding, and I will 

sing with the understanding.” 1Cor. xiv. 15. In 

the Christian life he clearly assumes that Thanks- 

giving will follow easily in the footsteps of Prayer, 

and that Prayer will be mindful to fill the 

place which has just been occupied by Thanks- 

giving. Two parallel sentences from the Ephe- 

sians may conclude this imperfect list of illus- 

trations: ‘Giving thanks always for all things 

unto God and the Father in the name of our Lord 

Jesus Christ.” Eph. y. 20. ‘‘Praying always with 

all prayer and supplication in the Spirit, and. 
watching thereunto with all perseverance.” Eph. 
vi. 18. Different as St. Paul’s Epistles are in 

most respects from the Psalms of David, they re- 

semble them in this combination. The lesson 
derived from both, and in both cases alike en- 

forced by the writer’s example, is this: <‘‘ Offer 
unto God thanksgiving; and call upon Him in 

the time of trouble; so will He hear thee, and 

thou shalt praise Him,” (Ps. 1. 14, 15). See Lec- 

tures on the Character of St. Paul, p. 150 (London, 

1864).—H. ] 


(8). General exhortation to Christian progress. 


(Cuaprer IV. 8, 9) 


8 Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest [ho- 
norable] whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any virtue, and if 

9 there be any praise, think on these things. Those [The] things which ye have both 
[also] learned, and received, and heard, and seen in me [these] do: and the God of 


peace shall be with you, 


THE EPISTLE TO 


THE PHILIPPIANS. 





EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 8, Finally, 7d Aovréy, introduces the con- 
clusion, but does not strictly resume ili. 1 again 
(Marruins). [This expression indicates an ap- 
proach to the end, and as MryEr remarks, its 
recurrence here shows Paul’s reluctance to say 
the last word of farewell.—H.] It is here added 
how and wherein the peace of God (ver. 7) is to 
manifest itself; and as ver. 7 states what God 
does, so this declares what remains for men to do. 
(Du Werrsz). The address, brethren, adeAdol, 
is prompted by the fervor of his feelings; and to 
this fervor is due also the six times repeated dca. 
[The words which follow here may be said to be 
arranged in a descending scale. The first four 
describe the character of the actions themselves, 
the two former, dAn97, oeuvd, being absolute, the 
two latter dixaa, dyvd, relative; the fifth and 
sixth mpoogiAg, ebonua, point to the moral appro- 
bation which they conciliate; while the seventh 
and eighth dper#, éxa:voc, in which the form of 
expression is changed (elzc¢ for 60a), are thrown 
in asan after-thought that no motive may be omit- 
ted (Ligurroot).—H.]—Whatsoever things 
are true, éca écriv aAnd7. The dca indicates 
that all things, without exception, which the ca- 
tegory embraces are meant; while éor/v implies 
their actual existence in contrast with the arbi- 
trary supposition of men. ’Ad737 is the morally 
true, in harmony with the objective rule of mo- 
rality in the gospels. See Eph. iv. 21. It 
should neither be limited by im sermone (BEN- 
GEL) nor be taken as merely subjective in the 
sense of sincerity (ERasmus).—Whatsoever 
things are honorable (éca ceuva), designates 
things of a worthy character corresponding 
to the essence of the aa#deca (1 Tim. ii. 2; 
Tit. ii. 2). [They are such as men esteem, 
regard with respect, veneration.—H. ]—What- 
soever things are just (dca dixaia) signifies 
the things which accord with the law, as in Eph. 
iv. 24, and should not be limited by erga alios 
(Bencut).— Whatsoever things are pure 
{60a dyva) describes the same qualities or acts 
intrinsically (2 Cor. vi. 6; vii. 11; Jas. iii. 17; 
1 Tim. v. 22; 1 John iii. 3; dyvdc i. 17). It is 
not simply ‘chaste’ (Grorius).—Whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report (60a rpoopidy, boa ebonua) com- 
prises again a two-fold relation; both words 
have reference to the estimation of men, the first 
however designating what is valuable and dear 
to the heart of man, (mpocgvA7), the second (eb¢n- 
ua) what is praised, esteemed among men, in 
word and deed. The first should not be sup- 
plemented by tote miotoi¢ xa tT) Bed (CHRYSOS- 
Tom), or restricted by 7@ de (THEODORET), or 
interpreted as benigna, que gratiosum faciunt ho- 
minem (GRoTIUS). The second does not refer to 
que bonam famam conciliant (ERASMUS), or to ser- 
mones, qui aliis bene precantur (StorR), which is 
opposed to the context.—If there be any vir- 
tue, and if there be any praise, sums up the 
preceding ; si Tic apeTtH refers to the first two 
pairs, kai ei tic érawoc to the last pair. The 
former, apeT7, used of God, 1 Pet. ii. 9; 2 Pet. i. 
3, here and in 2 Pet. i. 5, of men, signifies moral 
yectitude in disposition and action; the latter 
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(émavvoc) the moral judgment of men, hence not 
res laudabilis (CALVIN, et al.); virtue (apeT#) calls 
forth praise (éra:vov): this presupposes that.— 
Thus what is in a Christian sense moral, is de- 
scribed in manifold relations, and the Apostle 
now says of it:—Think on these things, rav- 
ta hoyiteoSe, not the same as ¢gpoveire. The Phi- 
lippians should choose these things as the sub- 
ject of their meditation, have them ever in their 
thoughts. 

Ver. 9. The train of thought leads us here to 
the province of action.—The things which 
ye have also learned, and received, and 
heard, and seéninme. The first xai points 
to the éorivy with doa. [Hence it does not signify 
both (A. V.), but also, #. ¢., it adds the Apos- 
tle’s example and teaching to the claims of the 
virtues themselves. Ligurroor makes the first 
kat responsive to the third, and so connects the 
verbs in pairs.—H.] ’EydOete nat rapeAdGere, 
refer to instruction, the former indicating the 
act in this process, as that of the Philippians, 
the latter, as that of Paul. The second intimates 
that the first could not have taken place without 
the second. ’Hxotoare kat eldere refer to exam- 
ples of which the Philippians had knowledge by 
report or from personal observation, and which 
cai joins with the instruction (éudverte). "Ev épot 
belongs to both verbs, for Paul is an example in 
word as well as act. Therefore kxal-xai-xai is not 
‘cas well as,”’ nor éud@ere genus, and the others 
species (HOLEMANN), nor does 7kobcate refer to 
preaching (Cavin, et al.).—These do (raitra 
mpdooere) is parallel to ravra Aoyifeove ; both to- 
gether, thinking and doing, are what Paul en- 
joins.—And the God of peace shall be 
with you, kal 6 Vedc tic elphyyc éoTar pew’ Spdv. 
The particle connects the result (—‘and so,’) 
with the injunction. The promise points to 
ver. 7. He has the peace of God as his protec- 
tion, who has the God of peace with him and in 
him. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Salvation with all its inward wealth and 
manifold relations, is a unit. It harmonizes with 
the standard (a4A77) immanent in it, whereon 
depends its dignity, its worth (ceurd), agrees 
with the rule made objective in the law (dixa:a), 
so that it is unspotted (dyva), has its echo in the 
creature (xpoogiAq), and in the circles formed by 
it (edo7ua). 

2. Salvation is obtained through a saving 
union of doctrine and example. 

8. He who rightfully claims salvation in 
word, has resting upon him still more the duty 
of bearing witness to it in his life. 

[Anprew Futier:—‘‘ The God of peace shall 
be with you” (ver. 9). We cannot experience the 
peace of God, and joy in the Holy Ghost, unless 
we have the testimony of our own consciences 
that in simplicity and godly sincerity we have 
had our conversation in the world.—What is this 
peace? The Christian, the minister who enjoys 
a well-grounded persuasion that he possesses the 
favor of Jesus Christ, whose confidence is in Him 
who sits at the helm of the universe, who walks 
with God and has the testimony of a good con- 
science, possesses the peace of God.—H. ] 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


SrarkE:—Christians have no need of the 
teachings of pagan morality, for no virtue can 
be found, or anything else praiseworthy and glo- 
rious, which is not found in God’s word.—Who- 
ever will have the blessings of salvation, must 
submit to the divine plan of salvation. 

SCHLEIERMACHER:—In regard to what is ho- 
norable, just, pure, lovely, and of good report, 
there is a true and a false standard, and for this 
reason the Apostle here places the true at the be- 
ginning, that when the following exhortations are 
presented this fact, which our experience so often 
discloses, may at once occur to the Christian, and 
he may be led to examine himself and see whether 
he also is everywhere seeking for the true. 


Hervusner :—The Christian should not be one, 
but many-sided; he should strive after all that 
is excellent.—The true type of Christian virtue 
rejects all falsehood.—Kuopsrocxk inserts ver. 8 
in his ode to the Redeemer at the close of the 
Messiah. 

[Roserr Hatu:—There are very different vir- 
tues. If we would be complete in our Christian 
profession, we must attend to ail the virtues of 
it ;—whatsoever things are true, honest, just, or 
lovely, as well as those sublimer things which 
more immediately respect God and Christ, and 
heaven and eternity. The beauty of the Chris- 
tian character is not formed so much by the gi- 
gantic size of one virtue, as from the harmony 
and consistency of all. Never, then, let it ap- 
pear which virtue has been most approved by. 
you, but cultivate every virtue (ver. 8).—H.] 


(4). The Apostle’s thankfulness for the gifts of love which he has received from them. 
(Cuaprer IV. 10-20). 


His joy on account of such friendship (ver. 10) ; correction of a possible misunderstanding on their part 
(vers. 11-18); grateful recognition of their kindness (vers. 14-17) ; and assurance of the divine 
blessing (vers. 18-20). : 


10 But I rejoiced in the Lord greatly, that now at the last your care of me hath 
flourished again; wherein ye were also careful, but ye lacked [were lacking] 
11 opportunity. Not that I speak in respect of want, for I have learned, in whatsoever 
12 state I am (therewith) to be content. I know both [also]' how to be abased, and’ 
I know how to abound; every where [in everything], and in all things I am in- 
structed both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer need. I 
can do all things through Christ? [in him] who strengtheneth me. Notwithstanding 
ye have well done that ye did communicate with [shared in] my affliction. Now, 
ye Philippians, [also] know (also) that in the beginning of the gospel, when I de- 
parted from Macedonia, no church communicated with meas concerning [for an ac- 
count of] giving and receiving, but ye only. For even in Thessalonica ye sent once 
and again unto® my necessity. Not because [that] I desire a [the] gift: but I de- 
sire [the] fruit that (may) abounds to your account. But I have all, and abound: 
I am full, having received of Epaphroditus the things which were sent from you, 
an odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well-pleasing to God. But my 
God shall supply all your need according to his riches* in glory by [in] Christ Je- 
sus. Now unto God and our Father be glory forever and ever. Amen. 


13 
14 
15 


20 


1 Ver. 12, [We are to read xai after the first of5a, and not 6¢ as in the common text. The witnesses are decisive. So 
TiscHENDORF, Meyer, Eviicort, WorRDsSworRTH, and others decide.—H.] / 

2 Ver. 13. Only a few manuscripts add Xpiorg. & (inserted afterwards) A BC e¢al., omit it. It is an exegetical 
variation. [The change makes the expression like i Tim. i. 12, and that conformity may have been the motive for the 


change.—H. 

Ver. td [Some good authorities omit cis after dis, but it ig undoubtedly genuine, having been overlooked in some copies 
in consequence of the successive similar endings.—H.] 4 

4 Ver. 19. [The older rendering is 79 mAodTos instead of Tov mAovTov. The manuscripts (LACHMANN, TISCHENDORF) fluctuate 
in some other places between the neuter and the masculine.—H.] 


designating the element (év xvpiw) and secondly, 
the degree (yeydAwc) of his joy, the latter word 
being at the end for the sake of emphasis.—That 
now at the last your care of me hath 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 10. But Irejoiced in the Lord great- 
ly. Paul commences by adding (dé) something 
else which concerns himself personally (éydpyv). 
He limits this statement in two ways; first, by 


flourished again. ‘Or: introduces the reason 
of his joy: 707 mworé aGveSddere. This form of the 
verb is not found elsewhere. See Winer’s Gram. 
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p. 87. The verb (from 94/Aw to bloom, be luxu- 
riant, or to cause to bloom) signifies to become 
green again, or to make green again. [The 
figure was not suggested by the season of the 
year when the gift was sent (Benen), but the 
thought in its freshness budded into poetry (Ha- 
pin).—H.] The Philippians are regarded in the 
figure as atree or field, wherein the concealed 
life has shown itself anew in the bestowal of the 
gifts of love, which are, as it were, the new buds 
or shoots of spring. The figure does not admit 
of the transitive signification (Grorius, with an 
appeal to Ezek. xvii. 24), and the context, which 
presents the reason for his great joy, forbids our 
referring it to a return of prosperity (Murr, 
SonENKEL: to thrive, prosper in their circum- 
_stances); and also forbids (for it contains no re- 
proach) our regarding either the emphatic HON 
moré as tandem aliquando (Murmur), though it may 
be so taken in Rom. i. 10 where it stands with 
the future, or dveSdAere as pre-supposing the 
readers to be deficient in sympathy, as it were 
withered, unproductive, dmouapavlévtes év TH 
2Aenuoobyy (cum. e¢ al.) Under what circum- 
stances the Apostle’s welfare (70 mép éuoi) could 
not be a subject of the concern and care (dpovety) 
of the church, is not stated, nor can it be con- 
jectured. Buncaut, who however goes too far 
when he says videtur legatio a Philippensibus tem- 
pore verno constituta, a quo metaphora sumitur, ob- 
serves very justly: 7d drép éuod dicitur ut ra map 
tay, ver. 18, and also regitur a dpoveiv. Hence 
TO brép guod gpoveiv is not to-be taken as the ac- 
cusative of relation (WiNER’s Gram., p. 817 sq.) 
In a word, a new life has sprung up in the 
church, which has led them to consider (¢poveiv) 
how they can do something again for the Apostle 
(rd imép éuod). If it could be suspected that 
any censure was intended here, what follows 
serves at once toremoyve that suspicion, for it 
excludes entirely all ground for such a thought. 
—Wherein ye were also .careful, but ye 
were lacking opportunity. ‘Ed’ ¢, which 
is always neuter with Paul, and indicates the 
basis of the ¢poveire (WinER’s Gram., p. 892 
sq.), has 7d drép guod for its antecedent, while 
égpoveire, which the prefixed «ai associates with 
their failure to contribute to his support, de- 
clares, that notwithstanding such omission, they 
had been thoughtful in the matter, so that they 
could not have been dmouapavdéivrec év éAenuo- 
obvy. It was not the disposition, but the out- 
ward circumstances that were at fault (7xaspei- 
ove dé). The omission of pév after édpoveite, to 
which dé corresponds, states the palliating anti- 
thesis with greater point and vivacity. Du 
Werte incorrectly explains @poveiy éri as a 
thinking without doing, ¢povety ixép a think- 
ing with doing. The action is not indicated by 
the preposition, but is expressed in dvedd2ere. 
We are not to refer @ to éuov for its antecedent, 
(Carvin), nor to translate é¢’6 although (Lv- 
THER), or sicut (Vuta.), or post id (GRotius). In 
what the unfavorableness of their condition con- 
sisted, is not stated or intimated, But Paul’s 
joy on account of the change does not permit us 
to find it in the state of their resources, their 
temporal means, (Myer, et al.), or in the want 
of an opportunity to transmit their gifts (ERas- 
uus). [The more precise translation of #xal- 











peiobe may be ye were not having a favorable time: 
which as already remarked leaves it uncertain 
in what respect it was unfavorable. Of the con- 
jectures that of Mnymr and others (see above) 
is as probable asany other. The want of some- 
thing to send to the Apostle is less likely to have 
been the difficulty than the want of a suitable 
messenger, The commission as a fiduciary trust 
required honor and fidelity on the part of the 
agent, and was not to be entrusted to every one 
who might offer himself for the service. The 
journey too was a difficult one, involving perils 
by land and sea, and (as shown in all probabi- 
lity by the narrow escape of Epaphroditus him- 
self) requiring courage and physical hardihood, 
which many would not possess though not defi- 
cient in other respects.—H. | 

Ver. 11. Not that I speak in respect of 
want, (oy bre Ka’ borépyow Aéyw) denies that 
the relief of any personal want was the cause of 
his joy, which is not of a nature to depend on 
external circumstances. On ovy Orv see iii. 12. 
Winer’s Gram., p. 597. On xa’ torépyjow, see 
Wrner’s Gram., p. 402.—He now adds in confir- 
mation:—For I have learned in whatever 
state Iam to be content (éyo yap éuafov év 
oic eiue avtdpKng elvat). Comp. 2 Cor. ix. 8; 1 
Tim. vi. 6; Heb. xiii. 5. ’Eyé is emphatic: 
with others it may be different. There is no rea-~ 
son for supplying i tot adversis, or divinitus with 
éuaSov (BENGEL). ’Ey ol¢ eis means his condi- 
tion at any time; and does not refer merely to 
his condition at that time, noris éy ol¢ to be taken 
as masculine (LUTHER, with whom). [Prof. 
Eapix reminds us that the great divine, Dr. Isaac 
Barrow, has four sermons on this text. See 
under HomiLerroan and Pracrican,—H. | 

Ver. 12. I know also how to be abased or 
brought low, (olda kat tarewoivo0ar) begins the 
account of his resignation, contentment (aitdp- 
cela). The order of the contrasts (rarewoiSar, 
meptooevetv) appears to adjust itself to the condi- 
tion of the Apostle at the time when he wrote the 
Epistle. The knowing (olda) is a consequence of 
the learning (éuaov). On the facts see 2 Cor. iv. 
8; vi. 9,10. Kai adds to the general statement év 
otc elyt, the more particular one.—And I know 
how to abound—olda kai repiccetew. Here 
kai adds the opposite as having also been learned. 
Ileptooeterv harmonizes better with the context 
than would the more exact opposite of the pre- 
ceding verb (tpovota). Pxrnacius: ut nec abun- 
dantia extollar, nec frangor inopia. GRoTIUS: in 
rebus exiguis patienter me gerere, rebus abundantibus 
cum modo uti. The signification excellere (HRAS- 
mus) is untenable.—In every thing and in all 
things I have been instructed or initiated. 
— Ev ravti kai év raoe is to be explained by év 
oi¢ (ver. 11). Both then are neuter, embracing 
all states and every state. The first is not equi- 
valent to ubique (Vulg.), nor is the second mascu- 
line (LurHER: among all; BENGEL: respectu om- 
nium hominum). The perfect of the verb (uepbin- 
pat) denotes the continuance of the state de- 
scribed. There is manifestly here a climax: 
éuafov as pupil, olda as companion, peytinua as 
master. Only a gradation, however, is indicated 
in the extent and exactness of the knowledge, 
but there is no reference to a divine revelation 
(Estius, Bungut). The verb is followed by the 
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accusative or dative; hence év ravr? kal év raoe 
only deseribes the condition, in which this know- 
ledge manifests itself; what he has been taught 
is stated in the following infinitives, equivalent 
to azcusatives after the verb.—Both to be full 
and to be hungry, both to abound and to 
suffer need (kai yoptdlcota: cal wemav, Kal me- 
plooevew Kat dorepeiobar). 

Ver. 18. Ican doall things in him who 
strengtheneth me.—Summing it all up, he 
says, tévra ioyiw. [Ildvra is the ‘quantitative’ 
accusative after loyiw (Gal. vy. 6; James v. 16) 
defining the measure and extent of the action 
(Eunicorr).—H.] Again, climacteric from know- 
ledge to ability (Gal. v. 6; James y. 16), and 
mavra is entirely general, extending even beyond 
the categories just mentioned. VAN HENGE in- 
correctly restricts it to omnia memorata. It 
sounds like boasting, hence in humility he adds: 
év 7@ évdvvauovvri we. In himself there resides 
no such knowledge and ability; it has been be- 
stowed upon him, he has it only in and from the 
Lord who alone creates it. Comp. Eph. vi. 10; 
2.Cor. xii. 9; Acts ix. 22; Rom. iv. 20; 1 Tim. 
i, 122 Dim) it Dive liZ. 

Ver. 14. Notwithstanding (better, never- 
theless) ye have well done.—TII/#» turns the 
attention from Paul to the Philippians and their 
gifts, which are now estimated positively. Cavet, 
ne fortiter loquendo contempsisse ipsum beneficium 
videatur (CaLvin). [Notwithstanding (7Aqv) he 
did not need their bounty to relieve his wants, 
he is thankful for it, and commends their gene- 
rosity.—H.]—Kadée rowjoare describes their 
contribution as a good deed, which the following 
more closely defines: That ye shared in 
my affliction—ovyxowwrjoavtéic pov Th OAtper. 
It was therefore a fellowship (a kowvwveiy) with 
the affliction (SAiuc), which iast denotes his 
hard condition, not merely want; hence it was 
compassion, interest, but as the emphatic po- 
sition of uov indicates, for the sake of the per- 
son, in devoted love. Composito verbo innwitur, 
etiam alios alio modo fuisse xowwvhoavtes (BEN- 
GeL). Comp. ver. 16; 2-Cor. ix. 11. [This 
sympathy on the part of the Philippians with the 
suffering representative of Christ and His cause 
is the very trait of character which the Judge 
selects for eulogy at the last day. See Matth. 
xxy. 85 sq. (Eapiz).—H.] 

Ver. 15. Now, ye Philippians also know 
—oldate d& Kai bueic, Pidimmqjowo. The transi- 
tion to the past is indicated by dé; kai points 
to Paul, for they and he alike know what has 
been done by them. The insertion of the name 
of the church shows his deep emotion, and gives 
a marked emphasis, as 2 Cor. vi. 11. No con- 
trast with other churches is implied (BENGEL). 
—That in the beginning of the gospel, 
when I departed from Macedonia.——'0r 
introduces the object of their knowledge. ’Ev ap- 
Xi Tov evayyeAiov, a limitation of time which 67x 
é&nA0ov ard Maxedoviac, the first. departure from 
Macedonia (Acts xvi. 11—xvii. 15), so defines, 
that it must be understood from the standpcint 
of the Philippians, since for them the existence 
of the gospel began when the Apostle preached 
in Macedonia. [The ‘‘ beginning of the gospel 3 
at Philippi implies that he visited the Philippians 
on some other and later occasion. This intima- 
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tion tallies exactly with Acts xx. 2, 6, which 
states that Paul came to Philippi (since pépq 
éxeiva in the former passage would include that 
city), both on his second journey from Macedonia 
to Greece, and on his return from Corinth to 
Asia Minor and Jerusalem.—H.] It is incorrect 
to regard é£7ASov as used for the pluperfect (VAN 
HENGEL, WIESINGER, et al.), which is forbidden 
by év apy Tod evayyediov, and besides ver. 16 does 
not refer merely to the gifts sent to Corinth.— 
No church communicated with me for an 
account of giving and receiving, but ye 
only, ovdepia yor éxkAnoia éxowdvycer eic Adyov 66- 
oEewe Kal Ajrpewc, et un bueic wdvov. Only the words 
Adyov décewe Kat AAWewe are difficult. The con- 
text, especially ver. 17, explains ei¢ Adyov as 
meaning for account of; for the genitives, like 
the words debit and credit, receipts and expenses, 
point to the keeping of accounts as the source of 
the phraseology (Cicuro, Lel.16: ratio datorum 
et acceptorum). Hence Brenazt incorrectly takes 
the meaning to be quod attinet (limitat), as if in 
other ways than with gifts of love, other churches 
had indeed communicated with him. Further, 
it is the present giving and receiving of Paul and 
the Philippians that are spoken of: he gives the 
gospel and receives their gifts, they bestow their 
gifts and take gifts from him, God’s word. Hence 
it is not a giving of the Philippians and receiving 
of Paul in the matter of the gifts of love (Gro-— 
TIUS, et al.), or a giving of Paul and receiving of 
the Philippians, in rebus spiritualibus (the Greeks, 
et al.), nor are we to think of gifts of money from 
Paul to the Philippians (Ruzinwatp), or, least 
of all, that with Paul the page headed déaic, 
with the Philippians that headed Ajuc remained 
blanks (Mzryzr), for the two run into each 
other, and we are not to think merely of the- 
temporal. 

Ver. 16. For even in Thessalonica ye 
sent once and again unto my necessity. 
—'Or: is guia (Vulg.), or nam (LuTHER), and 
confirms e pu) bpyeic udvoe. It does not depend 
on oidare, it is not ‘that’ (Van HENGEL, et al). 
"Ev Oeooadovixy states that it was in Thessalonica 
that the gifts came to him, so that the designation 
of place can indeed be joined with éréuyare, but 
rather belongs with oc (WinER’s Gram. p. 414), 
and the préfixed «ai, with an allusion to dpy7 Tov 
evayyediov, denotes the early period of this con- 
tribution, while kai dmaé kai dic (1 Thess. ii. 18) 
renders the repetition of their giving prominent 
with a hint at the rapid succession of the gifts. 
[The both once and twice is emphatic, ¢. e., not 
once only, but twice (Dr Wertz, Evuicorr). The 
kat, also, connects other and later instances of their 
liberality with the gifts which he received so 
early and promptly at Thessalonica immediately 
after his departure from Macedonia. We read in 
2 Cor. xi. 9 that while Paul was at Corinth, after 
having preached in Macedonia, where Philippi 
was situated, he received supplies from that pro- 
vince. The particular place from which he re- 
ceived them is not named in that passage, but as 
the Apostle declares here that no other church 
aided him in that way, we must conclude that the 
bounty which he acknowledges in the Epistle to 
the Corinthians is that which he tacitly accredits 
here to the Philippians.—H. ]—Hic ryv ypetav de- 
signates the need of the Apostle, the article indi 
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cating that it was a present need, and also known 
to the Philippians. , 

Ver. 17. Not that I desire the gift (ovy 
bre erilyr® 7rd ddua) denotes that he was not 
concerned about the definite material present. 
The verb is simply guéro, the preposition de- 
noting the direction, as in érvro@ (i. 8). The 
present tense denotes ‘the constant, character- 
istic tendency: that is not his case’. (Murzr). 
Hence it is not studiose quero (HOLEMANN).—But 
I desire the fruit, GAAd énilyrd tov Kaprov. 
—Emphatic repetition of the verb in the antithe- 
tical clause. [‘I do not want the gift, I do want 
the fruit,’ ete. (Lrautroor).—H.] ‘The fruit’ 
suggests the idea of the gift, the present, as seed 
sown which will be followed by a harvest (Gal. 
vi. 18), and points to a manifold reward (MEYER). 
But there is no reference to the Christian life as 
first bringing forth the gift (Rinuer).—That 
abounds to your account, 70 mAcovdlovta 
sig Adyov tudv, describes the fruit as one that 
grows for the advantage of the Philippians: that 
what they have entered as déovc is registered to 
them as Ajuc ; they may therefore receive from 
Paul, from other churches, from the Lord Jesus 
Christ and God Himself, what will prove a bless- 
ing to them for time and for eternity. On mAeovd- 
few see Rom. vy. 20; vi.1; 2 Cor. iy. 15; 2 
Thess. i. 8. To this ei¢ Adyov tudv belongs, which 
is not equivalent to cic dude, ratione vestri (BEN- 
GEL), and not to émyTd (VAN HENGEL), nor is 
kapréc here equivalent to rdxoc, interest (Mr- 
CHAELIS), for the context gives no occasion to 
adopt this meaning, though Adyoc is to be held as 
implying ‘account.’ 

Ver. 18. But I have all, and abound. I 
am full.— Aréyw dé wdavra is an expression of 
his complete content: he has all that (Matth. vi. 
2; vy. 16; Phil. 15) he needs or desires, so that 
he has nothing left to wish for. It is not ‘re- 
ceipt” (Erasmus), also not habeo autem omnia 
(Vulg.). With a climactic forée kat repicoebu is 
added: I have yet more than I need and wish, 
am even filled (merAfpwua), have abundance 
around and within, Not outward abundance 
is meant, but complete inward satisfaction.— 
Having received of HEpaphroditus the 
things which were sent from you (defdyue- 
vog Tapa ’Eragpodirov ra rap’ dudv) points to the 
mode in which he had come into this state.—He 
describes their gift as: An odor of a sweet 
smell,a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing 
to God.— Osu)» evodiag (comp. Eph. y. 2), dv- 
viav dekTHv, evdpectov TH Oe, represents the gift 
under the image of an offering. The dative 
belongs equally to both expressions. Comp. ii. 
17; Rom. xii. 1; “Heb. xiii. 16; I°Pet. ii. 5. 
Every gift and act of love should be regarded 
as an offering made to God in thankfulness, and 
hence it is that they are acceptable, well pleasing 
to Him. 

Ver. 19. But my God shall supply all 
your need (4 dé Oedc pov mAnpdoe Tacay ypeiav 
juov) attaches itself to 7 Jed. God allows no of- 
fering to be made to Him in vain, especially 
when it is a gift to one whose God He is. Comp. 
i. 38. Paul’s God will repay the Philippians for 
having so contributed to his aid that he could say 
revAjpwuat. Hence mAnpdcee measures, as it 


were, the recompense to them by his memAfow- 
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pat, and racav ypetav tudv responds to sic ris 
xpelay jot (ver.16). Thereference is not merely 
to bodily want (Curysosrom), or even to spiri- 
tual (PELAGIUS), but to bodily and spiritual com- 
bined, and the recompense also should not be re- 
stricted to the other world (Mryur).—The 7A7- 
pocee is now qualified.-According to his 
riches in glory in Christ Jesus.—The limi- 
tation is three-fold: (1) kara 76 mAovrog abrov 
shows the relation of the recompense to the 
gift of the church; (2) év dd&y states the kind of 
recompense: in a glorious way; (8) év Xpio7g 
*Inoot presents the medium by which it is effected. 
It is incorrect to join év 06m with rAovToc (GRO- 
TIUS, et al.), since avrov stands between, and with 
thovtog we should have had the genitive dédé¢ 
(Eph. i. 14; iii, 16; Col. i. 27; Rom. ix. 23). 
[The adverbial sense of év d6&y has hardly any 
parallel elsewhere. The constructio pregnans af- 
fords a better meaning (LicuTFoor): in the state 
of glory where they would ultimately be, and 
partake of Christ’s glory at the right hand of 
the Father; and it is in Him (év Xpior@ ’Iyo07) 
as the sphere of their existence that they attain 
this exaltation and blessedness.—H. ] 

Ver. 20. Now unto God and our Father 
be glory for ever and ever. Amen.—The 
doxology here forms a natural conclusion: rT dé 
deo kat rarpl buav recalls 6 ed¢ wou (ver. 19), who 
is also the God of the Philippians, and not merely 
God, but also our Father. See oni. 2. With 7 
dd&a supply ely. See Eph. iii. 20, 21; Rom. xi. 
86. The glory which He has shall also be ac- 
knowledged even éi¢ Tove aidvac THY aiévwr, an 
expression equivalent in sense to el¢ rdvrac aio- 
vac, Gal. i. 5; 1 Tim. i. 17; 2 Tim. iv. 18; Heb. 
Kiie2hs a Pete ive dle aveelele 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Christian life, both of individuals and 
of churches, can no more be without its waver- 
ings, its ebb and flow in the stream of its acti- 
vity, than nature can fail of its winter, spring, 
summer and autumn (ver. 10). This should be 
no cause of stumbling. 

2. The manifestations of Christian activity are 
a cause of joy less on account of the material be- 
nefits they confer, than on account of the power 
of love and of life which they evince: and this is 
the reason why they are not to be lightly es- 
teemed. 

8. Both traits of character are important: 
dignity in circumstances of misfortune and trial, 
without weakness and without ill-humor; and 
nobility of soul in the midst of abundance, with- 
out pride or arrogance. The last of these, per- 
haps, is more difficult to acquire than the 
first. 

4. Man can of himself do nothing in matters 
of morality, but in Christ, who strengthens him, 
he can do all things (John xv. 5). 

5. There is a certain solidarity of earthly and 
heavenly interests, bodily and spiritual, like that 
which exists between the body and the goul. 
Romanism, in its proneness to a false ascetism, 
underrates the former. Socialism and Com- 
munism, which attach themselves only to this 
life, deny the latter. The lower or temporal in- 
terests should be subordinated to the higher or 
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spiritual ; they should be servants, not masters, 
under the control ever of a mind which main- 
tains its ascendency over the earthly and pre- 
sent. These higher interests cannot be replaced 
by the lower; they should not be displaced by 
them. 

6. The gift of love is in form and product the 
true gift, and should be regarded as a sacrifice 
brought to God and well-pleasing to Him (ver, 
18). 

, [Avaustine:—I have learned from Thee, 
O Lord, to distinguish between the gift and 
the fruit. The gift is the thing itself, which 
is given by one who supplies what is needed, 
as money or raiment. But the fruit is the 
good and well-ordered will of the giver. It 
is a gift, to receive a prophet, and to give a cup 
of cold water ; but it is fruzt, to do those acts in 
the name of a prophet, and in the name of a dis- 
ciple. The raven brought a gift to Elias when it 
brought him bread and flesh; but the widow 
fruit, because she fed him as a man of God 
(ver. 17).—H.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


SrarKke :—What virtuous pagans have learned 
from nature, as in a shadow, that they should 
not allow themselves to be lifted up by fortune 
and abundance, nor let their courage sink in mis- 
fortune and want, is a knowledge which true 
Christians have by reason of their faith, in all 
truth, fulness, and purity.—Thou desirest to 
know nothing of Christ’s power in overcoming 
sin, and ever excusest thy deeds as effects of hu- 
man weakness: butif thou art a true Christian, 
and thus in Christ, thou art strong enough to 
conquer all things. Ifthou hast not this strength, 
then is Christ also not in thee.—God is a rich 
Proprietor, to whom thou lendest what thou dost 
give to the poor, and who will recompense thee 
a hundred-fold, if not in this world, yet certainly 
in eternal glory (ver. 19). 

RirceR:—From that which one endures, 
something also should be learned. Nature is 





content with little, grace with even less. Most 
desires are first aroused by comparison with 
others.—So soon as I turn away from Christ, any 
thing can overthrow me. So soon as I am in 
Christ, I can withstand all things. 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—The Apostle’s boast: 1) 
what he boasts of himself; 2) how he gives Christ 
the glory. 

Hevsner:—In many a one the spiritual im- 
pulse seems at times dead, as the life in flowers 
and trees, but in favorable weather it breaks out 
again in buds, blossoms and fruits. Even the 
manifestation of that which is good is controlled 
by circumstances (ver. 10). 

[Isaac Barrow :—He who has the conscious- 
ness of fulfilling the condition, will secure the 
effect of that promise: ‘‘Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and His righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.”’—This is what 
supported the Apostles and keptthem cheerful un- 
der all the heavy load of distresses which lay on 
them: ‘Our rejoicing is this: the testimony of 
our conscience, that in simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity—we have had our conversation in this 
world.”’—It is an evil conscience that giveth an 
edge to all other evils, and enableth them sorely 
to afflict us, which otherwise would but slightly 
touch us.—The contemplation of our future state 
is a medicine to work contentedness and to cure 
discontent. Considering heaven and its happi- 
ness, how low and mean, how unworthy of our 
care and affection, will these inferior things ap- 
pear.—What is any loss, any disgrace, any cross 
in this world to me, who am a citizen of heaven, 
who bear a capacity and hope of the immense 
riches, the incorruptible glory, the perfect and 
endless joys of eternity? ‘For this cause,” says 
Paul, ‘‘we faint not—while we look not on the 
things which are seen, but on the things which 
are not seen; for the things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” And he says again: ‘‘I reckon that the 
sufferings of the present life are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall be revealed 
in us.” —H. ] 


VII. CONCLUSION : 


Salutation and Benediction (iv. 21-28). 


Car. IV. 21-28. 


21 
22 you. 


Salute every saint in Christ Jesus. The brethren who are with me greet [salute] 
All the saints salute you, chiefly [but especially] they that are of Cesar’s 


23 household. The grace of our [the'] Lord Jesus Christ be with you all [your spirit’). 


Amen.® 


1 Ver, 23,—[The A. V. reads nudy after eupiov, but on no sufficient authority —H.] . 

2 Ibid.—Instead of mera Tod mvevmaros dwov some manuscripts read mera mvevpwaTwov ULaY. [LAcHMANN and TIscHEN- 
porr adopt the former in their text. Meyer regards pera Tod mvevpLatos Uuav as borrowed from Gal. vi. 18. The English 
Version translates the common meta mavrav nuwv, Which is not well supported.—H, ] ; ‘ ea 

3 Ibid.— Auny is found in§$ADEKL. The subscription in § is mpos piAutayoious, and in B the same with eypd- 


$7 and Pains added, while K subjoins dv ’Enappoditov. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 21. Salute every saint in Christ 
Jesus, dordcacbhe mévta dytov év Xpiot@ ’Ijood. 
He desires to single out every member of the 
church as embraced in this greeting; and hence 
he uses the singular (7dvra), and does not write 
rdvrac Tove dyiove. The nearer limitation, év 
Xpror "Inood, belongs to the verb (Rom. xvi. 16; 
1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2% Cor. xiii. 12: év dyiw gidq- 
ware). It is tobe a Christian salutation ; dyco¢ 
does not need any limitation (Van Henent, et al.), 
as Eph. i. 1 shows. —The brethren who 
are with me salute you, adds salutations 
(aordfovrac tyac) entrusted to him by others, 
of ovv éuol adeAdol, qui mihi vincto ministrant, 
qui me visitant, qui mecum hic in evangelio laborant 
(Esrivs); hence the smaller circle (i. 14), which, 
however, we are not to divide into travelling 
companions (as Luke, Titus and others) and 
those who lived in the place (as Clemens, Euodia, 
et al.) (VAN HENGEL). 

Ver. 22. All the saints salute you (dord- 
Covrar bude wavrec of dyzoc), all Christians in Rome 
who did not happen to stand in personal or offi- 
cial relations with himself.—But especially, 
uddora 6é, marks a greeting delivered to him 
with great earnestness:—They that are of 
Ceesar’s household, oi é« rice Kaicapoc olkiac. 
Since olxia most naturally means house, then 
palace, the imperial servants are probably 
meant. Neither the context nor the history 
gives us reason to understand the word in the 
sense of family, as in 1 Cor. xvi. 15, and to 
suppose the members of the imperial family, 
the relatives of the Emperor, to be referred to 
(Baur, Van Hencet). Still less appropriate is 
it to suppose the Pretorians to be meant (Mar- 
THIES), as in i. 18. The expressions ‘palace’ 
and ‘preetorium’ do not admit of being inter- 
changed. It is not correct to think of Cesarea 
and the Baciieov rov ‘Hpddov on account of Kai- 
oapoc (BérTaER, ef al.). Who they were and why 
they sent an especial salutation is not stated. 
[NEANDER conjectures that possibly they may 
have been natives of Philippi, or have known 
some of the Philippian Christians who had been 
at Rome. Perhaps we are not to seek so far for 
an explanation. The Apostle’s ‘especially’ 
(udAtora), which so emphasizes the greeting of 
‘those of Ceesar’s household,’ may represent the 
tone of hearty earnestness with which they 
spoke up, as he was writing or dictating the 
letter, and asked them to send their kiss of 
love (aoraouéc) to these Philippians of whom 
they had heard so much from the Apostle. For 
this the parties need not have had any per- 
sonal knowledge of each other. As servants 
in the palace (especially if Paul was quartered 
in that neighborhood) they may have been 





brought into relations of special intimacy with 
Paul.*—H. ] 

Ver. 28. The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ be with your spirit. Amen.—'H yépic 
Tov kupiov ’Inoov Xpiorov pera tov rvebuatoc buavr. 
’?Augv.—Entirely like Gal. vi. 18; Rom. xvi. 24; 1 
Thess. v. 28; 2 Thess. iii.18; 2 Cor. xiii. 13. [This 
remark must be understood of a similarity in the’ 
import and not the form of the salutations. —H. ] 


DOOTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Salutations are tokens of personal interest 
and living fellowship which should not be lightly 
esteemed. 

2. It is important that the grace of the Lord be 
in us, not merely that we be surrounded by it. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


SrarKke :—The Apostolic salutations teach that 
the Christian religion does not make men un- 
friendly and stubborn, but courteous and friendly. 
—A Christian salutation is a benediction, and 
not merely a custom: the fashionable world uses 
instead its empty compliments.—O Rome! Rome ! 
how greatly hast thou changed! Formerly thou 
hadst true saints even in the household of a pa- 
gan and tyrannical emperor; but now hast thou 
false saints, especially in and around the so- 
called chair of Peter and at the court of his sup- 
posed successor. 

GERLACH :—Thus among the slaves of the em- 
peror Nero there existed a believing and loving 
community of Christians who felt a special inte- 
rest in foreign churches. Perhaps it is on ac- 
count of this noteworthy circumstance that Paul 
brings them forward so prominently.+ 

Hevsner :—Christianity had forced its way 
into the very presence of the emperor, had found 
entrance among the servants of the court. Whe- 
ther Seneca was among them or not is unknown. 
Christianity finds its way every where, and the 
worst places are not closed to grace. 

Nirzscu :—The salutations of the saints which 
the Apostle delivered in such numbers and so 
earnestly rest—1) on faith and a confession of the 
one true church of the Lord; 2) they are an ex- 
pression of the feeling of our communion, of our 
higher, heavenly relationship in the family of 
God; 38) they furnish significant proofs of Chris- 
tian love. 


*[Some have supposed that Seneca may have been one 
of the members of the Emperor’s household, to whom Paul 
here refers. On this question of the possibility of an ac- 
quaintance between the Apostle and the philosopher during 
Paul’s captivity at Rome, Professor Lignrroot has an ex- 
tended Dissertation in his Commentary on Philippians, pp. 
268-331. The discussion involves an elaborate examination 
of the spirit and teachings of Stoicism as compared with 
those of the Gospel. The essay is indeed one of great value. 
—H.] 

+ [It was their own request, and not Paul’s act, which 
made them prominent (see on ver. 22).—H.] 
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THE 


EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


21. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 
1. SYNOPSIS.* 
I, ADDRESS AND SALUTATION Cea aie 


Il PART FIRST: MENTION OF THE GROUND OF CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP AND WARNING AGAINST 
apostasy (I. 8.—II. 28). 


1. Thanks to God for the faith and love of his readers from the beginning (i. 3—8). Paul pray- 
erfully gives thanks for the faith of the Colossians in Christ and their love to the brethren, which 
rests upon Christian hope (vers. 3—5a), and in joy at the preaching of the gospel, which they 
had forthwith embraced (vers. 5b—6), as brought to them by Epaphras, who had told the 
Apostle of it (vers. 7, 8). 

2. Harnest supplication for the progress of the church in true knowledge, especially of the Being 
and Work of Christ (1. 9—23). The immediate object of the supplication is fuller knowledge of 
the Divine Will (ver. 9), in order to upright Christian walk in gratitude (vers. 10-12) for the 
Redemption in Christ (vers. 13, 14), whose Person is then set forth as to His inmost Being (ver. 
15), His efficiency in creation (ver. 16) and Providence (ver. 17) and as Head of the Church 
(ver. 18), in order to mark how heaven and earth were embraced in the Redemptive Work of 
Him (vers. 19-20), in whom they also have now a part (vers. 21-28). 

3. Joy of the Apostle in his sufferings and labors (i. 14-29). Paul rejoices that the sufferings 
of Christ are becoming ever more complete through his own (ver. 24), and sketches his minis- 
terial relation in furtherance of Christ’s cause (vers. 15-20). 

4. Anmety of the Apostle lest they be led away through false wisdom (ii. 1-15). After a free 
expression of his concern about the spiritual health of the church (vers. 1-3), he briefly sketches 
the situation (vers. 4,5), then exhorts to faithfulness in walk (vers. 6,7), warns against apostasy 
(ver. 8) and praises the glory of Christ and His Work (vers. 9-15). 

5, Two special warnings (ii. 16-23): against carnal legal service (vers. 16-17), against super- 
stitious angel-worship (vers. 18, 19), with a comprehensive conclusion (vers. 20-23). 


— 








* [The following is a popular summary: 

I, The doctrinal part: I.—II. 3 (corresponding with Eph. I.—III). 

II. The warning: I. 4.—23 (with no parallel in Eph.). 

III. The practical part: III. IV. (corresponding with Eph. IV—VI).—R.] 
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lll. PART SECOND: rexnorravion TO TRUE VITAL saNctirication (III. 1.—IV. 6). 


1. Lhe foundation and prospect of a genuine Christian sentiment and walk qu. 1-4). Fel- 
lowship with the exalted Redeemer points to “things above” (vers. 1-3) and has an elevating 
prospect (ver 4). ‘e 

2. General Exhortations (iii. 5-17): a) negatively, to put off the carnal nature (ili, 5-11), first 
and fundamentally, as respects the lusts and puss¢ssion« of earth (vers. 5-7), then in social rela- 
tions with one another (vers. 8-11); b) positively, to practice Christian affection toward each 
other, and to glorify Christ in word and work (iii, 12-17), The social virtues of the new man 
are set forth (vers. 12-14), their tone given (ver. 15) and helps described (vers. 16, 17). 

3. Special Lxhortations (iii. 18-1v. 1); 

a) to wives (ver. 18) and husbands (ver. 19) ; 

b) to children (ver. 20) and fathers (ver. 21) ; 

c) to servants (vers. 22-25) and masters (iv. 1), 

4. Concluding Exhortations (iv. 2-6) in relation to prayer (vers. 2-4), conduct (ver. 5), 
speech (ver. 6). 

IV. CONCLUSION. (IV. 7-18.) 

1. Personal intelligence (vers. 7-9). 

2. Salutations and Messages (vers. 16, 17). 

3. Cuosine worps (ver. 18), [AUTOGRAPH SALUTATION, EXHORTATION AND BENEDICTION, 
—R. 

2. tte FUNDAMENTAL THOUGHT, as BAR justly remarks, is: “ Christ the Head of all things.” 
Upon this Paul places himself in open antagonism to error (il. 6-23), as well as to deduce clearly 
and definitely thence the lines, both of his doctrine—quietly arranged without expressed antithe- 
sis (i. 9-23)—and of his directions respecting Christian walk (ili. l—iv. 1). The Epistle to the 
Ephesians on the other hand sets Him forth as ‘‘the Head-of the Body.” In both Christ is the 
centre, with this modification only, that in this Hpistle the Christliness [Christlichkeit] is ‘more 
prominent than the churchhiness | Kirchlichkeut], the life of the church more than its nature. 


2 2. CHARACTER AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EPISTLE, 


1. What is said of the Epistle to the Ephesians (Introd. @ 2, 1) is applicable here with this 
difference: there the overflowing fulness of the thought struggles with the expression, here in 
parallel passages we find a briefer, acuter, indeed a more clear and mature encasing of the 
thought.* The independence of the author is quite unmistakable. We find evidence of it in 
the pithy brevity which controls both thought and language, while it is not less apparent in the 
araé 2eyouévorc,t which are either altogether without analogy (ii. 8: cuAayoyécv; ii. 18: kara- 
BpafPevecv), or remind us of parallel passages only that we may recognize his gift of language 
as ll, 4: reOavodoyia (2 Cor. ii. 4); i. 28: weraxevetv (2 Cor. xv. 58); iii, 1: omAdyyva 
oixteppmov-(Phil, ii. 1); compare also the order in iil, 11: "EAAgy kal Iovdaioc, which is ° 
altogether exceptional. 

2. References more or less definite to*the situation of the Apostle (i, 24-29; ii. 1; iv. 38,10, 
18), and to his relation to the Colossian Church (i. 4,9; ii. 1), to its origin (i, 7, 8), its full mem- 
bership (ii. 18; iv. 1) and simple organization (iv, 17), its external relation to neighboring 
Churches (iv. 13), to friendly and sympathizing persons (iv. 9-14), as well as to its internal con- 
dition as respected Christian life (i; 4-6, 8, 9; ii. 6,7) and threatened danger from false teachers 
(1. 8-23), afford a firm basis for a clear sketch of the situation. (See @ 4.) 

3. In contrast with the Universalism of the Epistle to the Hphesians, there prevails in our 





* Col. Eph. Col. Eph. Col. : Eph. 
i. 4. i, 15. i. 15. ints iii. 12, 13. iy, 2, 3, 32. 
EN i. 18, i. 16, i. 21, iii. 16. v. 19, 20, 
i..9. i. 8, 17. ii. 19. iv. 15, 16. iii. 18—iv. 1. v. 22—vi. 9. 
i. 10, iy. 1. iii. 5, 6 y. 5, 6. iv. 2-6. vi. 18-20. 
7 et OE iv. 9, 10; i. 19. iii. 8. iy. 31 y. 15; iv. 29. 


i. 13. ii. 23 vi. 12; 1. 6, iii. 9, 10. iv. 22, 25. 
+[Atrorp, New Testament, Vol. III. Proleg., p. 40, gives a list of drat Neydueva, thirty-five in number, and then re- 


marks the fact that nineteen or twenty occur in the second chapter—introduced there by tbe nature of the subject. At the 
same time he attributes many to Paul’s style, to the ceuvdérns of controversial tone.—R. ] 


¢3. THE AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE. 3 
Epistle a Monism : the Person of Christ, and again and again the Person of Christ, and this ex- 
elusively. Hence instead of “the Word of God” (i. 25; Rom. ix..6; 1 Cor. xiv.'36; 2 Cor. ii. 
17; iv. 2), or “of the Lord” (1 Thess. i. 18), “of truth” (i. 5), “of wisdom,” “of knowledge” 
(1 Cor. xii. 8), “of the Cross” (1 Cor. i 18), ‘ of reconciliation” (2 Cor. v. 19), we find here 
alone (iii. 16) “the Word of Christ.” The Hpistle is thoroughly Christological; Christ’s Person 
is the Lord of Eternity, ruling heaven and earth, the visible and invisible (1. 14-16, 19; 1. 9), 
who by entering into our race and the history of humanity (i. 18), nas reconciled all things and 
all classes to God (i. 20, 21), has so spanned all centuries of development, that out of Him and 
before Him even the highest mental culture and noblest morality are but rudiments, elements of 
the world which pass away (ii. 8); in Him are given Peace (i, 20), Life (1. 18; i1, 13; i, 1-3), 
Salvation and Bliss (i. 22; iii, 4), likewise all virtue (iii. 5-14) in all the moral relations of life 
(ii. 18; iv. 1), and this is done by the ethical method of faith (i. 23; ii. 13), in obedience to His 
word (iii. 16), in vital fellowship with Him (ii. 11-15; iii, 1-4), and in prayer (iv. 2), so that 
Christ for us becomes Christ in us (ii. 18-15; iii. 3, 4). 

4. The judgments respecting this Epistle confirm the preceding statements, as well as mark its 
significance. This is in part the same as that of the Epistle to the Ephesians (Introd., 23), so far 
as they coincide, but consists peculiarly in this, that Christianity is here set forth as the full bloom 
of true wisdom and the norm on which all false wisdom is put to shame, and at the foundation 
is placed the connection of the most profound truth with the simplest Christian walk —Catvin 
calls it on account of the first chapter: an incomparable storehouse; CoccErus: brevis epistola, ° 
sed nucleum evangelii continens et opposita omnibus postea subingressis completis —BAur : “viva- 
city and strength, depth and fulness of thought, often struggling with the words, great natural 
talents, which however are pervaded, illuminated and exalted by the Spirit of God. But a pithy, 
compact brevity appears as especially characteristic in this Epistle. It breathes the spirit of 
tenderest love and joy in all sorrows and afflictions. Although bowed down by external circum- 
stances, which made it impossible for him to go into all the world, bearing the name of Jesus 
unto all the Gentiles, the inward joyousness and elevation of the great Apostle to the Gentiles 
increased but the more.”—Béumex (Jsagog., p. 160) passes this judgment on our Epistle: viva, 
pressa, solida, nervis plena, mascula.—Stxt1cER finds this Epistle fresher, the connection with . 
the news just received not effaced, and sees in the Epistle to the Ephesians only echoes from this.— 
ven De Werte uses the “rich brevity ” of the Colossian Epistle to condemn that to the Ephe- 
sians as a “ verbose expansion” of it—ScHENKEL remarks that the structure of words and sen- 
tences throughout is original.—The opposing, dissenting judgments are partly in regard to de- 
tails, partly based upon pre-conceived views (see 3 3) rather than upon the Epistle itself, and 
hence ‘cannot be deemed of any weight.—[ALFrorD, comparing it with that to the Ephesians, 
ealls it: “ his caution, his argument, his.protest; so to speak, his working-day toil, his direct pas- 
toral labor.” Hence we have here “system defined, language elaborated, antithesis and logi- 
cal power.” Worpswort, in making the same comparison, says: ‘The Apostle is both a builder 
and a soldier. He builds up the truth in one Epistle, and he wars against error in the other. 
He has his sword girded at his side in the Epistle to the Church of Colosse.-—Almighty God, in 
His Wisdom and love, controlled and overruled these evils for endless good to the Colossian 
Church, and to the Church Universal of every age and country, by the ministry of St. Paul in the 
present Epistle.” Davrus even suggests, that these errors, as reported to him, gave a stimulus 
to his thoughts, and made him “aware of depths in the gospel of Christ and of aspects of the 
Person of Christ which he had not so clearly apprehended before.” Certainly these twin Epistles 
are the most profound of all the Pauline Epistles. This not less so than the other, for here 
Christ’s Person is more prominent, there Christ’s Body.—R.] 





23. THE AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE. 


1. The Epistle itself specifies the Apostle Paul as its author, both in the address (i. 1) and in | 
the text (i. 24), as in Eph. iii. 1 (comp. Introd., 2 4), and in the conclusion (iv. 18), It refers to 
the sufferings he had to endure as an Apostle (i. 29), and especially from the Jews as the Apostle 
to the Gentiles (iv. 11), to his imprisonment (iv. 3, 10, 18), refers particularly to the same circle 
of companions, as Philem. 24, men who are known otherwise as his friends, such as T’umothy 
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(i. 1), Epaphras (i. 7, 8; iv. 12,18), Zychicus (iv. 7-9), Onesimus (iv. 9), Luke (iv. 14), as well 
as to two others, Mark (iv. 10) and Demas (iv. 14), one of whom had been the cause of serious 
blame and decided contention, indeed of separation from his companion Barnabas (Acts xii. 13; 
xv. 37-40), while the other afterwards forsook him (2 Tim. iv. 10). Finally the Epistle sets 
forth the fundamental features of the same errors, which are combatted by the Apostle in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians and the Pastoral Epistles, and yet in such a way that the points of 
agreement and diversity are readily perceived (3 4, 5).—Accordingly the Epistle, both in form 
and contents, bears the stamp of Pauline origin. 

2. The testimony of the early Church, as in the case of the Epistle to the Ephesians (Introd., 
2 4, 2) is in favor of the Pauline authorship. The occurrence of rpwréroKog méoye xricews (1. 15) in 
the writings of Justin, who suffered martyrdom A. D. 163, and of THropuruus, Bishop of An- 
tioch, who died A. D. 181, may be of more importance for the history of doctrine, than for his- 
torical criticism upon this Epistle, yet the fact must be noted in connection with the testimony 
of the Canon of Muratori (Eph. Introd., 3 4, 2), which was drawn up about A. D. 160, a cata- 
logue of what was generally received. This cites our Epistle as Pauline. InEnmus (f 202), who 
quotes iv. 14, CLumens ALEXANDRINUS (f 220), TeERTULLIAN (f 220), OnIGEN (f 254) cite it as 
Pauline; Evusrxrus reckons it among the duoAoyotueva. It is even found in the Canon of Mar- 
cron, and the Gnostics did not question its genuineness. Baur is right in saying: “It could not 
occur to any considerate person to doubt its genuineness or make a critical plaything of it.” 
[AuForD: “That this Epistle is a genuine work of St. Paul, was never doubted in ancient times: 
nor did any modern critic question the fact, until ScHRaDER (der Aposteld Paulus, V. 175 sq.) 
in his commentary pronounced some passages suspicious, and led the way in which Baur and 
Meryeruorr followed.”—R. ] 

3. Mryrrnorr (der Brief an die Kolosser mit vornehmlicher Beritcksichtigung der drei Pas- 
toralbriefe kritisch gepriift. 1838) accepts the Epistle to the Ephesians as genuine, to contest 
the genuineness of that to the Colossians, while Baur (Paulus, 1845, pp. 417-457) rejects both 
as an unpauline pair. The charge that the language is unpauline fails in view of the “ original 
many-sidedness” (SCHENKEL) of the Apostle; the charge of poverty in thought and quotation 
from the Epistle to the Ephesians, as well as that of controversy against Cerinthus, are met by 
correct and discriminating exegesis of the passages in question. If Baur finds in the false teach- 
ers at Colosse, according to this Hpistle, later post-apostolic Ebionites, and in its doctrinal drift, as 
in that of the Gospel of John, a Gnostic tendency, so that it is to be regarded only as a pseudo- 
apostolic movement of Gnosticism against Ebionitism, it may be replied, that the doctrine re- 
specting Christ as the centre of the entire spiritual world, and the idea of the rAfpeua are not 
sufficient to prove the presence of unpauline Gnosticism, since we find here, only that more fully 
developed and advanced Christology, the foundation of which was already laid in Rom. i. 3, 4; 
vil. 34; 2 Cor. iv. 4; nor is the opposition to the necessity of circumcision to salvation, and to 
exaggerated asceticism, evidence of post-pauline origin, since the former had already been op- 
posed in Gal. ii. 8, 4, and the latter in Rom. xiv. 1, 2. The thought that in the death of Christ 
all diversities and antitheses are abrogated, must not be taken in the sense of a mere external 
Universalism, separated from the Pauline anthropology and restricted to a coalition of Gentiles 
and Jews. It is not foreign to the Apostle, but occurs also in Gal. iii. 27, 28; vi. 14, 15, where 
there is also a reference to baptism as symbolizing death. It would be difficult to receive or 
justify the opinion, that in the mention of Mark and Luke (iv. 10, 14), there was a purpose of 
recommending their Gospels and giving prominence to their harmony with each other and with 
Paul. The open antagonism of the Hpistle to the Judaizing tendency direotly contradicts the 
assertion that its main design was to mediate between Jewish and Gentile Christians. Whatever 
may be peculiar and special in this as compared with other Pauline Epistles, affords no just 
ground for denying that it is a product of the same author, especially of this vivacious and spi- 
rited Apostle.—EwaLp (Sendschreiben des Apostel Paulus, p. 466 sq.) finds the plan, thoughts 
and argument Pauline, but takes exception to such words as EeAoOpyoxela, avravarAnpow, to the 
infrequent use of inferences and causal particles, also to the reference of the reconciling work and 
death of Christ to angels (i, 20), and hence is of the opinion, that after a preliminary conference 
about the contents, the composition of the Epistle was left to Timothy as co-author, Paul, hows 
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ever, dictating the words towards the conclusion and adding his autographic salutation. But 
according to i, 23, 25; ii. 1, 5, this view is inadmissible, and, notwithstanding 2 Cor. i.1; Phil. 
1,1; Philem.1; 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1, inapplicable to those Epistles also. It will appear 
from the exegetical remarks that peculiarities of language are not unpauline, because not occurring 
in antecedent Pauline Epistles.—Mzyzr, with a reference to Erasmus (non est cujusvis hominis 
Paulinum pectus effingere; tonat, fulgwrat, meras flammas loquitur Paulus), aptly remarks: 
“The forging of such an Hpistle as ours would be more wonderful than its genuineness.” [For a 
detailed answer to Meyerhoff’s objections, see Hanis, Liter. IIL, though, as he concludes, “the 
attacks on this Epistle are of no formidable nature.” Exicorr forcibly remarks: “To class 
such an Epistle, so marked not only by distinctive peculiarities of style, but by the nerve, force, 
and originality of its argument, with the vague productions of later Gnosticism, is to bewray such 
a complete want of critical perception that we can scarcely wonder that such views have been 
both very generally and very summarily rejected.” See Davinson, Jnérod., Vol. IL., p. 427 sq 
—R.] 








84. THE CHURCH AND ITS CIRCUMSTANCES. 


1. Zopographical Remarks. Couosss, in the vicinity of Laodicea and Hierapolis, was the lo~ 
cality of the Church addressed in this Hpistle, This is evident from ii. 1; iv. 13, 16. The opi- 
nion of Erasmus and others, that Rhodes is meant, the inhabitants of which are termed 
Kodoooasic, on account of the Colossus, is singular enough [and were there any evidence to sup- 
port it, the variation in the title of the Epistle (see below) would overthrow it.—R.] 

CoLossE is situated in the southwestern part of Asia Minor, in Greater Phrygia (Phrygia 
pacatiana), on the river Lycus, near the spot where it disappears in a chasm, out of which it 
soon emerges again to empty itself into the Meander. At the distance of half a day’s journey 
were several populous cities. The most prominent among these, especially in the time of the 
Romans and in Church History, was Laodicea; Srraso (1st century, A. D.) counts it among 
the péysoras rode. Heropotus calls Colosse: rédce peyan evdaiuwr kat ueyaan, but StRABO includes 
it among the smaller towns (roA/owara), which lay near Laodicea (THEODORET: pytpérodug abtic 
(Colosse) kat yeirwv 7 Aaodixeia); though PLiny counts it among the celeberrimis oppidis, yet he 
names it only among the oppidis. Orositus, who describes the earthquake of the time of Nero 
in the year 66, mentions Laodicea and Hierapolis first and Colosse last, among the cities affected 
by it; whether because the smallest, or the least injured by it, is doubtful (tres wrbes—terrw motu 
conciderunt). T'actrus misstates the date of the earthquake (60), but expressly mentions Lao- 
dicea only, as soon recovering itself without the help of the State or foreign aid, and flourishing 
anew. ‘'THEOPHYLACT (f after the middle of the 11th century) calls it Xévac; it is now named 
Chonas. [ALForD: “For a minute and interesting description of the remains and neighborhood, 
see Smitu’s Dictionary of Anc. Geography, sub voce. From what is there said it would appear 
that Chone is in reality about three miles south from the ruins of the city.” See also Pauvty, 
Realencycl., Vol. Il., p. 518; Stziaur, Hinleitung, p.1-33; HEaprs, Col. p. x., and CONYBEARE 
and Howson, S¢. Paul, Vol, I1., p. 383, note, and p. 390, note. The authors last named refer to 
a legend respecting the opening of the chasm, mentioned above, by the archangel Michael during 
an inundation from the Lycus, and the church built in his honor, as a curious illustration of the 
tendency to ‘‘angel-worship” rebuked by the Apostle, ii. 18.—R.] 

Whether the name should be written: Kodoooai or Kodacoat is doubtful. Codex Sinaiticus 
[N¥.] gives the former in the title* andi. 2 (KoAoccaeig), but in the headings of the pages 
and the subscription KoAaccaeic. The former is found upon coins and in classical authors, 
and seems to be the correct form, the latter appears to be the vulgar form, afterwards the more 
common one, [All modern editors apparently adopt this explanation of the variation. Lacu- 
MANN, TISCHENDORF, ExLicort give a throughout; Aurorp and Worpswor tH follow the varied 
spelling of &. and B.—R.] 

2. Missionary History. Paul came to Phrygia in his second missionary journey (Acts xvi. 6: 
“throughout Phrygia and the region of Galatia”’), also in his third missionary journey (Acts 


““#[AurorD, III. Proleg. p. 84 and p. 196, 4th ed., gives KoAacoaets as the reading of X. in tho title. A consultation of 
the Imp. Ed. in the Library of the Union Theo. Sem., N. Y., proves the correctness of BRAUNE’s statement in every re- 


spect.—R.] 
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xviii, 23: “over all the country of Galatia and Phrygia in order, strengthening all the disci- 
ples”), visiting the churches which he had founded in his second journey. Hence there is a 

oaaibility or even probability, that Paul had been in the valley of the Meander and Lycus at 
Laodicea and Colosse, but nothing more, especially as Phrygia had many divisions: Pisidian 
Phrygia, mountainous Phrygia, the districts of Amorium, Eumenia, Synnada, and the region 
about and beyond Laodicea to Apamea and yet further. On the contrary our Hpistle, in 1. 23; 
where mention must have been made of the fact, if Paul had ever been in Colosse, says nothing 
of it, but rather expresses (ii. 1), and in several other places (i. 3-7; 11. 5), pre-supposes that Paul 
had not been there and that the Church had not been founded by him. This takes away all 
weight from that possibility or probability, which Scuunz, Wicemrs and others, following THEO- 
porET, have accepted as fact. For the acquaintance with Philemon, Epaphras and other indivi- 
duals can readily be accounted for; this acquaintance might easily have been formed at Ephesus 
and other points, in consequence of the extended movement produced by the gospel, or during busi- 
ness journeys made to these points, with which Colosse was connected by commercial ties. [Dr. 
Larpver is the principal English supporter of the view that Paul was the founder of the Church ; 
his argument is given in full and answered by Hapru and ALrorp. Worpsworts also adopts 
this view. See his Introduction to the Colossians. Barnzs deems it “in the highest degree pro- 
bable.” But it seemed attended with more difficulties than the other view, which is now held by 
most biblical students. See Davripson, Jnérod., Vol. II., p. 396 sq.; AuForp, III. Proleg. p. 
35 sq.; also Exua. NorEs on il. 1.—R.] 

3. Local affairs. a) Hpaphras, a Colossian (iv. 12: “one of you”), who had probably been 
won to the gospel by Paul during his two years’ residence in Ephesus, which was connected in 
various ways with the important city of Laodicea, had proclaimed the gospel and founded churches 
in Colosse, Laodicea and Hierapolis (i. 7; iv. 12,18). He is certainly no unimportant person- 
age; Paul describes him as his heiper (i. 7), refers to his correct teaching (i. 4, 7; ii. 6), to his 
indefatigable, energetic zeal (iv. 12), which had impelled him not merely to prayer to God (iv. 
12) on behalf of the Church, but also to go to the Apostle at Rome and share his imprisonment 
(i. 8; Philem. 23), and which made him shun no labor for the neighboring churches in Lao- 
dicea and Hierapolis also (iv. 13). 

b) The Church was composed mainly of Gentile Christians (i. 13), for which reason Paul the 
Apostle to the Gentiles regarded it also as his Church and labored for it (i. 27; 11.1, 2. Comp. 
Rom. xv. 20; 2 Cor. x. 15, 16), He had already made or caused to be made to them certain 
written or oral communications now unknown to us, “touching”? Mark (iv. 10). Although al- 
lusions to the Mosaic law are not entirely wanting (11. 10, 13, 14, 16, 21), there is neither quo- 
tation, nor proof, nor even a reminiscence from the Old Testament.—Paul praises the Church, 
which (ii. 16) stands better than the Galatians (Gal. iv. 10), for their Christian deportment (i. 2, 
4,6; ii. 5); his relations with them were altogether undisturbed (i. 8, 25; iv. 7-9, 10); but 
they needed admonition (i. 9-12; 1, 2, 20; ii. 1-4; iv. 12). False teachers, whom the Church 
yet in its first love opposed, threatened to ruin it. We cannot, however, infer from iii. 16 that 
worship had degenerated into lip-service (THEoPpHYLACT), nor from iii. 18, that there was vari- 
ance in heart (ScHENKEL).—The Apostle wrote only “‘to the saints at Colosse” (i. 2), not “to 
the Church” (1 Cor, 1. 2; 2 Cor. i.1; Gal. i, 2; 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1), nor does he add, as 
in Phil.1.1, “with the bishops and deacons,” but through the Church exhorts a certain Archip- 
pus. Ecclesiastical relations seem to be as yet in an incipient state. According to i. 5, 9; ii. 6, 
the Church had been formed not long before, probably toward the close of Paul’s stay in Ephe 
sus, some time before A. D, 60, about four or five years before the Epistle was written; had it 
been formed earlier, Paul would certainly have visited it from Ephesus. . 

4. Ethnography and Religious history give us data respecting the kind of false teachers at 
Colosse and the consequent danger. The Phrygians, an ancient people, were highly gifted, and 
surrounded by a corresponding grandeur of nature. They were skilful not only in agriculture 
and trade, in the manufacture and dyeing of woolen stuffs, but also in arts and sciences, espe- 
cially in music and the art of healing. Besides the mother-tongue, the language of the Greeks 
and other neighboring nations were in use among them. They had their grammarians and rhe- 
toricians. Resembling their neighbors, the Ionians, in susceptible, impressible, mobile disposi- 
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tion, they readily adopted the various elements of culture. The worship of nature, of the great 
mother, Gaia, of the tower-crowned Cybele, and of Bacchus, was domesticated among them. Here 
Hellenic Philosophy, which proceeded from the earliest school, the Ionic, and sought the funda- 
mental principle of all things in nature, first.in the path of Materialism, then of Idealism, oscil- 
lating between Dualism and Pantheism, hostile not to religion, but to Polytheism, came in con- 
tact with the Oriental Philosophy. Here the syncretism of that period of transition from the 
old to the new, Christian age, found ample nourishment. Besides under Antiochus the Great 
two thousand Jewish families had been transplanted into Phrygia and Lydia. There was in ad- 
dition a tendency to serious and sombre fanaticism, and to reliance on physical, especially tellu- 
ric and sidereal influences. [Asa further indication of their tendencies, Eapre notes the fact 
that “the reveries of Montanus originated there about the middle of the second century, and 
spread rapidly and extensively. The leading features of Montanism were a claim to ecstatic in- 
spiration, the gift of prophecy, the adoption of a transcendental code of morality, and the exer- 
cise of an austere discipline. Its votaries were often named Kataphrygians, from the region of 
their popularity.’”—R..] 

5. With these data we may now learn from the Epistle itself, what was the heresy of the false 
teachers at Colosse. The polemics of our Epistle point: First, to perverted and perverting doc- 
trine within the Church (ii. 19: “ not holding the Head”’), as the admonition also is not respect- 
ing apostasy from the Church, but disturbance of the growth in Christ, of the progress in Chris- 
tian knowledge and Christian life (i. 28; 11.6). Secondly, these false teachers have a Judaistic 
tendency, they would cling to Jewish laws of food and feasts and seasons (ii. 16), they recom- 
mend circumcision (ii, 11) and teach Jewish separatism. Thirdly, an asceticism is required, se- 
vere and astringent indeed, but Fourthly, resting upon a Dualistic view, since it identifies matter 
with evil, regarding it as eternal, and seeks not sanctification of the life and character by ethical 
means, but subjugation, mortification of the flesh by physical or chemical or dietetic methods 
(ii. 23; ii. 6). Fifthly, with this is connected the idea that angels as immaterial beings are ob- 
jects of adoration (ii. 18), and an Ebionite view of Christ appears, which mistakes and denies 
His relation to God the Father, to the spiritual world and to creation at large (i. 15, 16, 19; 11. 
9), and mistakes and degrades the significance of the objective fact of the crucifixion, that makes 
peace and reconciliation (i, 20, 22; ii. 14). Stthly, the heresy appeared in the form of a specu- 
lation, adapted to the spirit cf the age, with the pretensions of a system, which would profoundly, 
acutely and triumphantly present the entire truth (31. 8, 18). 

Accordingly we are not to regard them as Jews, either with Pharisaical tendencies (E1cu- 
HORN) or with a syneretic leaning to Christianity after the manner of the Chaldean Magi or 
Alexandrian Neo-Platonists (Huc, ScHNECKENBURGER), or as ssenes (CHEMNITZ, FLATT, 
TuiERsoH and others). Nor can we regard them as heathen philosophers in general (TERTUL- 
LIAN), or in particular as Epicureans (CLemEns ALEx.), Pythagoreans (Grotius), Platonists or 
Stoics (HzumMANN); nor yet as Gnostics who represented a definite system. Nor was Cerinthus 
intended (MryERHoFF), nor Ebionite Gnosticism (Baur), and Cabbalism (HERDER, OsIANDER) 
as little. The errors were rather incipient, occasioned by the thoughts, with which the atmos- 
phere of both the age and the people was charged. This much is true: that in Simon Magus 
we have a personage, in whom the attempt had been made at a systematic combination of Chris- 
tianity with the Oriental theosophy (Pressense: Die ersten drei Jahrhunderte, 2, pp. 128-136), 
he is the first heretic and Cerinthus the next. But in our Epistle, as in those to the Ephesians, 
to Timothy and Titus, all is still in flow; here and in the Epistle to the Ephesians as ‘yet within 
the Church, in the pastoral Epistles without it, and afterwards more widely, sharply and solidly 
developed. [Eapr1e: The winged seeds were floating in the atmosphere, and falling into a soil 
adapted to them, and waiting as if to receive them; in course of years they produced an ample: 
harvest—R.] Comp. Maneoup: Die Irriehrer der Pastoralbriefe, 1856. [See DAVIDSON, In 
trod., Vol. IL., pp. 407-424, and Eapis, Jntrod. to Col. Comp. Daviss’ Essay on the traces of 
foreign elements in the doctrine of this and cotemporaneous Pauline Epistles. The same author 
says: “a meeting of the Persic or Zoroastrian religion with Judaism was sufficient to account 
for all the dangerous teaching referred to in the Epistle to the Colossians—traces of such a meet- 
ing are to be found in the Jewish literature antecedent to the time of Christ.”” As he indicate’ 
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that this is the germ of subsequent Gnosticism, he uses it to oppose those who claim a post- 
apostolic date for this Epistle, on the ground of its opposition to Gnosticism, Whatever may 
have been the origin of these theosophic tendencies, Phrygia was the region where Judaism and 
Orientalism would most readily combine in errors such as are opposed by the Apostle.—R. ] 


35. TIME AND PLACE OF COMPOSITION. 


Compare 3 2, 1 and Introp. to Eph. 2 6. 

[Braune there claims priority for the Hpistle to the Ephesians Undoubtedly both were writ- 
ten about the same time. Which was first is almost entirely a matter of conjecture. Yet the. 
probabilities, as set forth in the Introd. to the Ephesians, outweigh those drawn from “the nature 
of the contents of this Epistle” by ALForp, Exuicorr and Davipson. “The more directly sys- 
tematic and doctrinal” Epistle might precede quite as readily, as “the more directly individual- 
izing and polemical” one,—R.] 


36, LITERATURE OF THE EPISTLE. 


Besides the more general works mentioned Introd. Eph., 3 7, the following must be named: 
Menanoutuon: HLnarratio epistole Paul ad Col. Corpus Reform XV. pp. 1221-1282.—_JunKgEr: 
Listor. krit. und philol. Commentar uber den Brief Paul an die Kolosser, 1828.—BoaMER : 
Isagoge in ep. a Paulo ad Col. data theologica, historica, critica, 1829, and Theologische Aus- 
legung of the same Epistle, 1835.—Especially we mention: Baur: Commentar tiber den Brief 
Pauli an die Kolosser, 1835.—SreicER: Kleine Paulinische Briefe, Thi. I.: Der Brief an die 
Kolosser, 1835.—Hutuer: Commentar tuber den Brief Pauli an die Kolosser, 1841.—Compare 
also: RupinwaLp: De pseudo-doctoribus Colossensibus, 1884.—ScHNECKENBURGER: Bestriige 
zur Einleitung m’s N. T_—Besides the practical expositions which include this Epistle (Introd. 
Eph. 37): Srernnorer: Taglche Nahrung des Glaubens aus der Erkenntniss Jesu nach den 
lehrhaften Zeugnissen des Briefs an die Kolosser.—ScHLEIERMACHER: Sermons on the Colossians 
( Works, Vol. II. 6, pp. 191-401).—Kautzr: 36 Betrachtungen iiber den Brief Pauli an die 
Kolosser.—Passavant: Praktische Auslegung des Briefes Pauli an die Kolosser (a posthumous 
work), 1865. 

[For a list of commentaries on the whole Bible and the New Testament, see Lanan's Com. on 
Matthew, General Introd. p.19. Of especial value for this Epistle: Canvin, Dz WETTE, 
Meyer, Brenart, Henry, Barnes, AnrorD, WorpswortH. On the Epistles of St. Paul: 
Macxnicut, ConyBEare and Howson (London and New York). Of special English works, 
‘the oldest are Byriznp: Expos. Col., London, 1615.—Exron: Lxposition, London, 1620,— 
Bisnor Davenant (member of the Synod of Dort): Learned and exhaustive prelections in Latin, 
1727 (translated into English, 1831).—Darnux, Sermons, translated by John Owen, 1672, also 
Edinb., 1865, and Philadelphia, Presb. B. Pub. Watson: Practical Discourses, 1834.—Bishop 
Dan. Wuson, Expository Lectures, London, 1845, with special reference to prevailing errors.— 
Cartwricur: Votes of Sermons, Edinb., 1864. These are all mainly practical.—Later exegeti- 
cal works of great value: Eapin: Commentary on the Greek Text of thé Colossians, London 
and Glasgow, 1856. (Very fulland reliable.) —Enutcorr: Critical and Grammatical Commentary 
on Philippians, Colossians and Philemon, with a revised translation, London and Andover, from 
2d Eng, ed., 1865, (Clear, discriminating and judicious, fully sustaining the author’s reputation 
as a critic, grammarian and exegete, largely used in the additions to the present work.} 
—J. Luzwetyn Davizs: The Epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians, the Colossians and Philemon : 
with introductions and notes, and an essay on the traces of foreign elements in the theology of ieee 
Episiles, London, 1866, (An attempt to use the Oriental studies so common in England in elu- 
cidating these Epistles which seem to have encountered ancient Oriental tendencies. )—There are 
no special American works on this Epistle—R.] 
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I. ADDRESS AND SALUTATION. 


Cuapter I. 1, 2. 


1 Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ [Christ Jesus]' by the will of God, and Timo. 
2 theus owr [¢6, the] brother, To the saints and faithful [or believing] brethren in 
Christ which [who] are at Colosse:? [.] Grace be unto you, and peace, from God 


our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.® 


* TiTLE: Ipods KoA o aoaeis, %. and others; mpds KoA a ooaeis, A. B. K. and others, [Lhe latter is adopted here by Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth. Alford incorrectly cites &%, in support of the latter reading, both in hia 
apparatus eriticus and Proleg. p. 34, Vol. I1J.—R.] Comp. Introd. ¢4. 1. 

1Ver.1.—Xptorod Incod in. A.B. F.G. [Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott.—R.]; better supported there- 


fore than ’Incov Xprotov. 


2 Ver. 2.—|K oAoccae’s is to be retained on the authority of N. B. D. F. L. (Alford, Wordsworth); KoAaoc. Lach- 


mann, Tischendorf, Ellicott. 
brethren in Christ.”—R.] 


The order of the E. V. is not that of the original: “ 


‘o the saints in Colosse and believing 


3 Ver.2._Kai ckvptov "Inood Xperorod, wanting in no other Pauline salutation, occurring in precisely the 
same form (except in the pastoral Epistles), is sustained by &. A. C. E. G. and others, but omitted by other important 


authorities and critics (Tischendorf). 


The original absence of the phrase is less explicable than the subsequent omission 


in some MSS. [Rejected by Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 1. 2a. Anpress. Paul, an Apostle 
of Christ Jesus by the will of God.—See 
Eph. i. 1. To this church, not founded by him- 
self and to its false teachers, he thus defines his 
official position as the Apostle called immediately 
by the ascended Son of God: hence ‘“ Christ 
Jesus.” 

And Timotheus the brother.—On this see 
Van OnstERZzEE (LANGE’S Commentary) 1 Timo- 
thy. The same phrase is added, Philem. 1. and 
2 Cor. i. 1; in1 Cor. i. 1: ‘and Sosthenes the 
brother”; Phil. i. 1: ‘‘ Paul and Timotheus, ser- 
vants of Jesus Christ’’; 1 Thess.i. 1 and 2 Thess. 
i, i: ‘*Paul and Silvanus and Timotheus”; Gal. 
i. 1, 2: ‘*Paul an Apostle—and all the brethren 
that are with me.” Since “my” is not added as 
in Rom. xvi. 21, ‘“‘Timotheus my workfellow,” 
this last passage compels us to understand the 
word G0¢2¢6¢ in the simple sense of ‘ Christian 
brother,” with no more special relation to Paul, 
than that of one Christian to another (as ver. 2, 
adehwoic). The Apostle writes, not merely in 
virtue of his peculiar authority as an Apostle, 
but together with tried associates; he includes 
with himself his helpers and friends. To him 
the Christian brother is a friend and assistant, 
with whom he has consulted and now acts res- 





pecting the case of this church, without resign- 
ing or impairing his independence (i. 24; ii. 1; 
iv. 7). Timothy is not on this account the wri- 
ter of the Epistle, which Paul dictates to him 
(StxigER), else according to Rom. xvi. 22, Ter- 
tius should have been named in the address, 
Rom. i. 1; and must each of the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians have been dictated to two persons? 
or the Epistle to the Galatians to the whole circle 
of Paul’s companions? for Gal. vi. 11 is the usual 
autograph salutation. See ScuHmoxLiER in loco 
(Langz’s Commentary, Gal.) and Laurunt: Weu- 
testamentliche Studien, p. 4 sq. Nor can Timo- 
thy be regarded as the dispatcher of the Epistle 
(ScHENKEL), and certainly 0 adeAgéc does not mean 
“fellow Apostle” (CHRYSOSTOM: oOvKOvY Kal abTo¢ 
anéorodoc). [So THEopnyzact. WorpswortH, 
supporting the view that Paul was the founder 
of the Colossian church, says: ‘‘Inthe case of all 
the other Epistles, where Timothy is thus intro- 
duced, it is certain that he had been with St. Paul 
at the places, and was well known to the churches 
to which those Epistles were sent.” ‘If Timothy 
had not been at Colosse, it is hardly probable that, 
being still a young man, he would have been as- 
sociated with the Apostle in this address to the 
Colossian church.” ‘‘ This opinion is also con- 
firmed by the words 6 adeAddc, the brother, sig: 
nifying that he was well known to them as such, 
and was their own brother as well as St. Paul’s. 
9 


10 


Timothy is introduced as ‘Timothy the brother’ 
in the Epistle to Philemon, who lived at Colosse.” 
Eapin:—‘‘So well known was he as ‘the bro- 
ther,’ doing the Apostle’s work, carrying his 
messages, bringing correspondence to him, en- 
deared to him in so many ways, and representing 
him in his absence, that the church of Colosse 
could not wonder at his name being associated 
with that of Paul.” —R. ] 

Ver. 2. To the saints in Colosse.—See 
Eph. i. 1. [See Beveripax, Vol. VI. Serm. IL., 
p- 401, where he answers the question, ‘What is 
it to be a saint?”—R.]—And faithful breth- 
ren in Christ.—After defining their relation 
toward God, the relation of the members of the 
church to each other is noted in the word 
“brethren.” This is one, mediated and main- 
tained by Christ, while the adjective muotoic¢ 
describes its internal, true and vitalcharacter. At 
all events ‘in Christ ’’ must be joined with ‘ bre- 
thren” or better with ‘saints,” dyiocc, here 
used as a substantive, and hence having the local 
attribute joined to it; it must not be joined to 
mtotot¢, which is not = faithful (SrercER). 
[The E. V. might be amended—to read ‘be- 
lieving” instead of ‘‘faithful,” but the ordi- 
nary reader would then be more likely to regard 
“in Christ” as connected with it rather than 
with ‘‘brethren” or ‘“‘saints.” Alford joins év 
Xpictq to adeAdoic and suggests, to account for 
the omission of the article before év X. that the 
idea adeAgdc-év-Xpror@ was familiar.—R. ] A com- 
parison with Eph. i. 1, 2, shows, amid all the si- 
milarity, the unmistakable original independence. 

Ver. 2b. The Greeting. Grace be unto 
you, and peace, from God our Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ.—Comp. Eph. i. 2. 
[fhe final phrase, hitherto rejected by most mod- 
ern editors, has found a new and important sup- 
port from Cod. Sinaiticus. While the reason 
given in the critical note for retaining it should 
have due weight, the testimony of Curysostom 
and T'HnOPHYLACT must not be disregarded: ‘Yet 
in this place he does not insert the name of 
Christ.” —Turopuyzact adds: ‘‘Although it is his 
usual way to insert it.” The reason he subjoins: 
‘Lest the Apostle should revolt them at the out- 
set, and turn their minds from his forthcoming 
argument,’ Hapim properly terms ‘silly ;’’—es- 
pecially since, as WoRDswortu, referring to Chry- 
sostom, remarks: ‘‘It is observable that in the 
beginning of this Epistle—addressed to a church 
where the name of Jesus Christ was disparaged 
by many, and written in order to vindicate His 
Dignity—the Apostle repeats the word Christ, 
four times ’—not including this instance, where 
both adopt the briefer reading.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


Ali Christians are brethren. In addition 
to she remarks on Eph. i. 1 one thing 
must here be noted; the fact that Paul, the 
Apostle of Christ Jesus, describes with the same 
name of brother, Timothy, whom he places beside 
himself, and the Colossian Christians to whom 
he writes with apostolic authority. From this 
we infer: 

1, The Church founded by Jesus Christ is pre- 
sented to our view asa “family of God,” in which 


9 


meee, 
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all the members are children of God and breth- 
ren to each other. 

2. Compared with the difference from God, 
all differences between the members so far dis- 
appear that all are simply brethren, 

8. Even in the organism of the church those 
members, distinguished immediately and by spe- 
cial authority, do not pass out of this fraternal 
relation; that most important office of the church, 
the apostolate, is but an accident of the brother- 
hood; the Christian position is the basis of posi- 
tion in the Church and surpasses it. 

4. On fraternal fellowship and love depend all 
relations of life, all the gradations of that funda- . 
mental form which God has established in the 
earthly human community; each should feel that 
he is incorporated in the family. 

5. True fraternity is not the result of natural 
family feeling, nor of any form of human com- 
munity, but the product of God’s Spirit in Christ. 

6. But the brotherly love, which embraces all 
united in the faith, does not in the New Testa- 
ment mode of life make the special personal re- 
lation of friendship stand out more sharply; 
the disciple of Christ has none other as friend 
than the disciple of Christ, but has all, who are 
such, without distinction as friends. Yetas soon 
as the church is enlarged numerically, there must 
naturally appear, within the great circle, personal 
affinities, and chosen companionship. Notwith- 
standing what is remarked above, biblical justi- 
fication of these is not wanting, since the Lord 
Himself chose three of the Twelve to be nearest 
to Himself, and of these but one leaned on the 
bosom of Jesus. So Paul, among many whom he 
loved, had no one so “like-minded” as Timothy 
(Phil. ii. 20), and in the beginning of the apos- 
tolic history we see Peter and John more closely 
united together than to the others (PALMER: 
Moral, p. 400 sq.). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


If we can pray ‘‘Our Father,” we are and we 
have brethren. ‘‘Father” bids us know and 
feel and conduct ourselves as children, ‘‘our”’ 
as brethren. 

Srarke:—First, we must be certain of the will 
of God, then we must follow it cheerfully, whether 
the world look sweet or sour.—We must not 
think that we alone can do all, so that nothing 
goes right but what we alone do. Each must be 
of such a mind, as to bear a helper beside him.— 
Whoever fears the Lord from childhood and dili- 
gently uses God’s Word, like Timothy may soon 
become a man in Christ, though in years stilla 
youth. 

ScHLEIERMACHER:—The Scriptures know no- 
thing of those who were especially saints, pre- 
eminent above others, but all who through Christ 
are brought back into living fellowship with God, 
are saints. 

[PassavanT:—It is not: believers on Christ, but 
in Christ; the Apostle views Christians as through 
faith firmly founded in Christ, vitally and deeply 
rooted in His heavenly Being, members of His 
body, flesh of His flesh, and spirit of His Spirit, 
life from His life.—On the greeting. Notice every- 
where in the writings of the New Testament and 
especially in the Epistles of Paul, this thorough, 


CHAP. 





unsearchable and indissoluble union of the Father 
and the Son; from eternity one Being, one Life, 
one Work of one Eternal Power and Love—and 
‘a this Eternal Bléssed unity of the Father and 
the Son was from the beginning decreed and pro- 
vided and bestowed all that should become to us 
the peace of eternity: the grace coming unto us. 
—RurcEer:—Fellowship with God through faith 
makes saints, fellowship with one another makes 
brethren in Christ.—Hunry:—He thought him- 
self engaged to do his utmost, as an Apostle, 








I, 3-8, 1h 





because he was made so by the will of God.—As 
all good ministers, so all good Christians are 
brethren one to another—toward God they must 
be saints, and in both faithful.~ScHenkeL:—Why 
Christians are called saints: 1) how humbling, 
2) how exalting this designation.—R. ] 

[Christians are brethren, whatever difference 
of age or opinion (Paul and Timothy), in spite 
of distance and degrees of knowledge and piety 
(Paul and the Colossians); because all are 
“brethren in Christ.” —R, ] 


II. FIRST PART. 


Mention of the ground of Christian fellowship and warning against apostasy. 


Cuapter I. 8—II. 238. 


1. Thanks to God for the faith and love of his readers from the beginning. 


(Cuapter I. 3-8). 


3 
4, 
5 
6 


We give thanks to God and [omit and]' the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, praying 
always [always, when praying] for you,’ Since we heard of your faith in Christ 
Jesus, and of the love which ye have’ to all the saints, For [on account of] the hope 
which is laid up for you in heaven, whereof ye heard before in the word of the truth 
of the gospel; Which is come unto you [lit.: is present unto you], as 7 is in all the 


world; and‘ bringeth forth fruit [is bringing forth fruit and increasing],> as it doth 
[tt ts] also in [among] you, since the day ye heard of it [it], and knew the grace of 


Qo 


in the Spirit. 


1 Ver, 3—@e@ mwartpit, B.C. and other MSS. and the oldest versions. 
Eph. i. 3; Rom. xy. 6; 2 Cor.i. 3; xi. 31 in a similar connexion; 


God in truth: As ye also [Even as ye]® learned of Epaphras our dear fellow servant, 
who is for you’ a faithful minister of Christ; Who also declared unto us your love. 


N. [with A. K. L.] and others insert kai, as in 
here it is an interpolation. (T@ warpi is another reading, 


not well supported. Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott (though not with perfect confidence) reject cai; Words- 


worth retains it.—R.] 


2Ver.3—Iepi, &%. A. C. [K. L., Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth—R.], the less supported imép [Lach- 


mann—R.] probably from ver. 9, and because more significant. 


[See Exra. Nors on the above emendation.—R. ] 


8 Ver.4.— Hv éxere, &. A. C. and others, supported by the context, [so all recent editors—R.]; 77v is poorly sup- 
ported, probably from Eph. i. 15. [The italics of the E. V. are therefore unnecessary.—R.] 

4Ver.6.—Kai éortv on the authority of F.G. K. L. and the oldest versions, supported by the context. [Tischen- 
dorf, Meyer, De Wette, Ellicott—R.] Kai is omitted in X. A. B. C. and others [by Lachmann, Alford, Wordsworth—R:], 


and is the less difficult reading. 


5 Ver 6.—_([Kai avgavémevorv, supplied on the authority of %. A. B. 0. D.1F. L., many versions and all modern 


editors.—R. | 
7 Ver. 7.—After xa0as, %. A. B.C. D. omit Kai. 


It is a “mechanical repetition” from ver. 6. [So modern editors. 


E. V. retains it in “also,” which should be omitted. Ka0dés—=‘‘even as,” here (Ellicott).—R.] : 

TVer.7.—Yaép bmov, 0. EB. F. K.L. and &. corrected and in nearly all versions. The otherwise well supported 
quay, &. A. B., is an error of the transcriber, accounted for by the prevalence of the first person. [Tischendorf, Ellicott, 
Wordsworth. Alford, quoting Ambrosiaster (4th century, vice apostol), reads nuav, following Lachmann.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The immediate object of thanksgiving (vers. 8-5). 
Ver.3. We give thanks.—Asa rule the Apostle 
begins with thanksgiving; this is precisely as in 
1 Thess. i. 2; but in 1 Cor. i. 4, though the address 
reads: ‘‘Paul—and Sosthenes,” we find evyap- 
tor® (so also Phili. 1-3). The plural is not then 
conditioned by the mention of Timothy in the 
address (Mnyur, ScHENKEL), yet it is not—=ebyap- 
‘or@ (Barur). Plural and singular forms are 
not used arbitrarily by the Apostle; the choice 





depended upon the predominance of the Apostle’s: 
individual feeling, or of the common sentiment 
of those participating: and this certainly includes. 
not merely him or those named in the address, . 
but the church in the house or place where the: 
Apostle was. [ELiicorT says: ‘‘we, 7. e., I and 
Timothy,” but intimates that the context always 
fully accounts for the selection of singular or 
plural. So Eapiz, ALrorp. ConyBnarz contends. 
for the singular meaning of the plural through- 
out all the Epistles—which is inadmissible.—R.. ] 

To God the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.—See Eph. i. 8.—Praying always fo’ 
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you defines more particularly “we give thanks,” 
the participle marks the thanksgiving as part of 
the prayer, and the adverb renders it prominent, 
that the former was never wauting in the latter. 
“Always” is not to be joined with the participle 
“praying” (Grenk Farners, Benext, Lururr, 
etc.) [Atrorp, Exricorr, E.V. The majority of 
modern commentators join it with the verb,— 
Eapin renders: ‘*We bless God, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ always, when praying ‘for 
you.”—R.] Still less is ‘for you” to be joined 
with ‘we give thanks” (Banur). The latter can- 
not be decided by Rom. i. 8; 1 Cor. i. 4; 1 
Thess. i, 2, while the former opinion is confirmed 
by Eph. i. 16. On the difference between epi 
and drép, sea Eph. v. 2; vi. 18. 

Ver. 4. The occasion of thanksgiving.—Since 
we heard, dxkotcavrec.—This second par- 
ticiple (aorist) sets forth what had preceded the 
thanksgiving, while the first one (present) ap- 
pends what had accompanied it. See Winur’s 
Gram. p. 8238.* The plural here marks the fact 
as publicly known, not merely made known to 
the Apostle and his friends. 

Of your faith in Christ Jesus, and the 
love which ye have to all the saints.— 
“Your faith in Christ Jesus” is the first ground 
‘of this thanksgiving; your faith, resting on 
‘Christ, moving itself in Him; the phrase ‘in 
Christ Jesus” limits “faith” as Eph. i. 15, not 
uov (De Wnurrn). The preposition does not 
affect the meaning of “faith,” so that it becomes 
“believing constancy” (LurmEr), but it only 
denotes that the object is to be regarded, not as 
the end of effort (cic), but as the element and 
ground. [Enuicorr: ‘In Him asthe sphere or 
-sub-stratum of the mioric, that in which the faith 
-centres itself. The omission of the article gives 
-@ more complete unity to the conception, 
‘Christ-centred faith.’”? Atnrorp: ‘the imme- 
diate element of their faith, not its distinctive 
character, is the point brought out.” —R. ] On the 
remainder of the clause, ‘‘and of the love which 
ye have to all the saints,” see Eph. i. 15.—[The 
reading: #v éyvere carries ‘more affectionate 
commendation” (AurorD) than the simple article 
of the Rec. It draws attention to the love and 
points to its persistence (Exuicorr).—R. ] 

Ver. 5: describes this love more closely.—On 
account of the hope which is laid up for 
you in heaven.—[Joined to ‘love,”—R.] 
Since dca rv éAwéida is joined grammatically 
to qv éxere, Paul has not written aydryy rhv as 
in the parallel passage, Eph. i. 15, but subjoined 
the relative clause, ‘The hope” is character- 
ized by the clause ‘‘ which is laid up for you in 
-heaven,” as objective, like the éAmic BAerropévy 
(Rom. viii. 24), ‘that which is hoped for,” 
which is preserved, set aside (a6), am deposito 
ireconditum (LOsNER), as a securely placed treas- 
ure (CHRrysosTom: 7d dodadéc sdeéev; BENGEL: 
sine periculo), or rather as a reward and prize 
according to 2 Tim, iv. 8; 1 Pet. i. 4; Matt. 
xix. 21; comp. Heb. ix. 27; vi. 18. On ‘in 
heaven,” see Eph. i. 10. Accordingly this hope 
gives a motive for the love in its activity as well 
ag its extent; it does not depend upon the 
present, on temporal life and possessions, nor on 


* (The original references are to the 6th German edition; 
altered throughout to the 7th German ed., 1867.—R.] 








the men, the brethren whom it reaches. It ig 
certain of the eternal, heavenly, divine posses- 
sions and salvation, and has in these enough. 
‘‘Hope”’ is not therefore the third with “ faith ” 
and “love” (Srxigur and others), nor does it 
furnish a motive for faith (Barur and others) ; 
least of all for the thanksgiving (BrncEL: ‘from 
the hope is manifest how great the ground of 
thanksgiving for the gift of faith and love”). 
[So Havin, Barnes. The E. V.—‘for the hope” 
seems obscure. Both ‘‘on account of” (Haprz, 
AurorD), and ‘‘because of” (Hxuicorr), leave 
the reader uncertain as to the connection, which 
is the main difficulty here.—R. ] 

‘Whereof ye heard before, fv tp07 kobto- 
at é.—In the dak heyduevov: mpoaxoverv, accord- 
‘ing to the context the zpé refers to the object, 
“the hope laid up’ which is future and con- 
cealed. Muyur is therefore incorrect: before 
‘you had this hope; Heinricus: alo doctore 
(Zpaphra) ante me; Boumur, Huruer: before 
the Epistle was written; ScHENKEL: before he 
had received tidings of their faith. The inter- 
pretation (GRoTIUS): prima rudimenta accepistis, 
as if tpoaxoberv described the first instruction of 
catechumens, is unwarranted. [Braune seems 
to follow Du Wrtrsz and OusHavsEN in their view 
of the force of ‘‘before,” ‘before the fulfilment 
of the hope,” but as Hapiz well remarks ‘‘such 
an exegesis is a species of truism.” ELiicoTr: 
‘not before any definite epoch, but merely at 
some undefined period in the past,” ‘‘ formerly.” 
—Havim gives the sense of ‘‘ already,” as intima- 
ting that this hope had been made prominent in 
preaching, and they of course heard of this in 
hearing the gospel; a view to be preferred as 
giving more point to the passage and fully ac- 
cordant with the context.—R.] To ‘laid up in 
heaven” corresponds what is joined to ‘heard 
before,” viz: 

In the word of the truth of the gospel 
—through which the “hearing before” has its 
guarantee. This expression is another briefer 
and independent setting forth of Eph. i. 18, 
‘after that ye heard the word of truth, the 
gospel of your salvation.” The hearing before 
of the hope is mediated by the preaching (év r@ 
Ady)ofthe truth (tr #¢ @AnOeiac), which is the 
substance of the Adyo¢, but is taken out of noth- 
ing other than the gospel (rod evayyeAlov), to 
which the truth belongs. It is not .proper to 
follow the parallel passage, which is gram- 
matically different, and take ‘‘of the gos- 
pel” as a genitive of apposition to ‘‘in the word 
of truth” (SrxicEr), or to ‘the truth” (BarnR), 
[Ex.uicorr: ‘‘a defining genitive, allied to the 
genitive possessivus (genitive continentis), which 
specifies, and so to say, localizes the general 
notion of the governing substantive: ‘the truth 
which was preached in and was announced in 
the gospel’’”’.—R.] Nor is ‘‘the word of the 
truth” ==sermo verax (ERAsMus), or ‘the preach- 
ing of truth” (Hurumr, Bune), nor ‘of the 
truth of the gospel”—genuine gospel (Storr), 
nor is Adyo¢ defined as to its substance by aAnfelac 
as absolute truth, as to its form by evayyedA/on 
as ‘‘ proclamation of salvation” (ScumNKEL). 

The deeper cause of thanksgiving (vers. 6-8) 
Ver. 6. Which has come unto you—iit., is 
present unto you. ‘This is spoken of the gospel 
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ILap6v notes its being present (1 Cor. v. 8; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 10); with mpd¢ tude, 2 Cor. xi. 8; Gal. iv. 
18, 20, here ei¢ bwac. In the passages quoted 
the Apostle stands before them, turned towards 
them; here he speaks of the gospel, that pene- 
trates into them; he describes the steady, con- 
stant and finally entire penetration of the gospel, 
which is not forced through with one blow. 
[The preposition conveys the idea of its having 
reached them, the participle implies its abiding 
there (Enuicorr).—R.] The added ‘clause: as 
it is in all the world, renders prominent 
the simple fact of the presence of the gospel in 
the world. The preposition ¢v marks the dis- 
tinction between its presence in the world, and 
in Colosse, where it has already wrought what 
it should and would. ‘Im all the world” indi- 
cates the whole world as the field, in which the 
gospel is found and which it will permeate. It, 
is not confined to one part, had already begun 
its efficacy in the most diverse places, among 
Jews and Gentiles. Hence it is no synecdoche, 
‘meaning the most noted parts of the world, as 
Rom. i. 8; x. 18” (Grortus), nor only the Ro- 
man Empire, nor popular hyperbole (Mzyzr). | 
[Aurorp: ‘No hyperbole, but the pragmatic 
repetition of the Lord’s parting command.—R. } 
And is bringing forth fruit and in- 
creasing.—[AtrorD, omitting «ai, calls the pa- 
ragraph broken and unbalaneed.—R.]_ It is not 
merely tm all the world, but efficient there also. 
We have here the usual transition from the par- 
ticipial construction to that of the finite verb 
(Winur’s Gram., p. 505 sq.); the participle 
with eiva: indicates continuance and duration 
(Winer’s Gram., p. 826 sq.). [So in English, 
hence the literal rendering: ‘is bringing forth 
fruit and increasing”’ is preferable.—R.] Tuxo- 
DORET: xapropopiay Tov evayyediov KéxAnne THVv 
éxavouuévgy Todtteiav, abEnow d& Tov TLoTEvovTwY 
tT) mAq00c. The figure is borrowed from a tree 
which both bears fruit and grows (Matt. vii. 17; 
xiii. 82; Luke xiii. 19). The former word re- 
fers to the faith, the love, the Christian virtues, 
which the gospel produces in the internal, and 
external life, the latter to the extension and the 
multiplication of its adherents (Acts vi. 7; xii. 
24; xix. 20). [The former the intensive, the lat- 
ter the extensive progress of the gospel. Huti- 
coTt.—R.]—As it is also among you, intro- 
duces Colosse as a part of the field, in which the 
gospel is and is working (‘in all the world”), 
and furnishes a proof that the gospel is, and how 
it is, ‘‘in all the world.” Hence év dpiv is 
“among you,” not ‘in you” (LurueEr). ‘“ Bring- 
ing forth fruit and increasing ”’ must be supplied. 
[‘‘J¢ doth,” supplied in E. V., is to be changed 
to ‘it is,” to correspond with the participial 
form of the verb in the former clause.—R. ] 
Since the day ye heard it, and knew 
the grace of God in truth.—[Braune, follow- 
ing De Werrs, supplies no object after ‘‘ heard,” 
making ‘‘the grace of God” the object of both 
verbs. Meyer, Steicer, Eapin, Atrorp, ELxi- 
corr, supply: ‘‘the gospel,’’ which is to be pre- 
ferred. E. V. ‘of it,” is unsatisfactory; they 
must have heard the gospel, as well as heard of 
it, before it would bring forth fruit among 
them.—R.] On the construction a¢’ 7¢ 7yué- 
oac, see Winer’s Gram., p. 1380. The first 











proclamation of the gospel was followed by the 
acceptance of it, and from that time forth the 
Christian life and character of the Church de- 
veloped internally and externally in constant 
progress. The object is ‘the grace of God,” 
the substance of the evangelical preaching (ver. 
5), the marrow of the gospel over against the 
law. ‘In truth” is an adverbial qualification 
of the verbs ‘heard ” and “knew.” The gospel 
is proclaimed vere et sincere absque fuco, ovx év 
ardty Kat Néyoue eikatore * (Grerk Faruers), and 
is accepted non simulate, sed vere. It implies a 
contrast to the false teachers and is not = 
aAnbac, “truly,” nor to be joined with “ grace’ 
(Storr and others), nor=in the gospel (Gro- 
Tius) [Barnes.—R.]. Nor is it to be joined 
only to “knew” (Meyer and others), nor to 
“heard” alone (Barur and others). [Atrorp: 
‘‘in its truth, and with true knowledge.” So 
Eapvie: “the words év dAnGeia describe the teach- 
ing of Epaphras, or represent that genuine form, 
in which, by his preaching, the grace of God had 
been exhibited at Colosse.” This makes it qua- 
lify the verb ‘“‘knew,” and at the same time de- 
fine ‘‘the grace of God”’ by presenting the ele- 
ment, in which the gospel was proclaimed.—R. ] 

Ver. 7. Even as ye learned of Epaphras. 
—Kaéoce refers to ‘‘in truth” [Anrorp: ‘in 
which truth ”’—R. ], and describes the manner in 
which they had learned from Epaphras. The 
verb, the object of which must be ‘‘the grace of 
God,” marks the intermediate step between 
‘chearing” and ‘‘knowing”’ and describes the 
earnest, constant effort of the Colossians, to 
which the activity of Epaphras corresponds.— 
Epaphras a Colossian or Phrygian (iv. 12: ‘‘one 
of you’’), with Paul in his imprisonment (Phi- 
lem. 23: ‘my fellow prisoner ”’), is not identical 
with Epaphroditus, the Macedonian, a preacher 
of Philippiy (Phil. ii. 25; iv. 18), as Grorius 
arbitrarily assumes; here indicated as the 
founder of the Church in Colosse, but otherwise 
entirely unknown to us. Even should we accept 
the reading «ai before éua@ere, we could not, 
with Wiacers,{ treat it as though it were kai a3 
*Exagpa (asin Rom. v. 7; Eph. iv. 4), in order 
thus to maintain that there had been a proclama- 
tion of the gospel in Colosse before that of Epa- 
phras. Still less does the xa0éc resume the pre- 
ceding kalac év rav7l TH Kdouw, as though Epa- 
phras had only told that the gospel was every 
where proclaimed (Tuzoporzr). The preposi- 
tion a7é indicates that the Colossians had gladly 
met Epaphras and heard him speak. The words 
which follow are a confirmation of the preaching 
of Epaphras: our dear fellow servant, who 
is for you a faithful minister of Christ.— 
‘Our dear fellow servant” describes him in his 
position toward Christ (d0#A20¢) [no thought 
of his imprisonment with Paul (ConyBEARE)— 
R.], and toward Paul with his helpers (od v— 
7 4@v), and in his relation to them (aya 7- 
Tov), as an excellent minister, who, entirely de- 
pendent on the Lord, and independent of men, 
labored as a colleague with the Apostle and his 





* (“Truly and sincerely, without dissimulation, not in de 
ceit and rash words.”—R. ] 

+ [ConyBearg, II. 385: “ Epaphras is the same name with 
Epaphbroditus” (?)—“ but this can scarcely be the same 
person,” efc.—R. 

f [Studien und Kritiken. 1838. p. 185.—R.] 
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fellow laborers, especially for the Church at Co- 
losse (trp Juv), from the beginning, with 
proper fidelity (6¢ gory wiord ¢) in the 
service of Christ (dcdxkovog Xpeorov). [The 
reading of the Rec., imép buov, ‘for you,” ‘on 
your behalf,” is not only better supported, but 
avoids the repetition of the other reading, while 
it is as strong a commendation of Epaphras to 
the Colossians, to say that he had been a faith- 
ful minister of Christ for them, as to say that he 
had been faithful vice apostoli.—R. ] 

Ver. 8. Who also declared unto us your 
love in the Spirit.—The declaration is made 
prominent. Epaphras has not only seen in 
Colosse, but spoken in Rome to Paul in a de- 
tailed, perspicuous way, as @ witness respecting 
“your love in the Spirit.” The love was ‘not 
carnal, but spiritual” ((icumentus), ‘fruit of 
the Spirit” (Gal. v. 22: Rom. xv. 30); Spirit is 
of course the Holy Spirit (as Rom. xiv. 17). 
Hence it is not the spirit of man, the inner man, 
nor a “love which depends on an internal senti- 
ment and disposition, a love sincere and ear- 
nest” (‘a Laprpn, Béumer and others), and 
since the context must decide what is the object 
of the love, it is to be regarded as ‘love of the 
brethren” (ver. 4), including love to the Apos- 
tle, but not this latter exclusively (Barnr, Bunnk 
and others) ; the following ‘‘we also” at least 
cannot decide this to be the meaning, since the 
Apostle does not pray merely in reciprocity. It 
is improper to join év rvebt mare with dnAdoac 
(Wau), as though Epaphras had narrated it 
through inspiration, or to explain it, per spiritum 
sanctum (Grotius). [Eap1z properly expounds 
“love” as denoting the Christian grace of love, 
hence “in the Spirit.” Atrorp: ‘‘the chief 
gift of the Spirit,” ‘‘thus in the elemental region 
of the Spirit ;”) Exnicorr: ‘‘ genuine and opera- 
tive only in the sphere of His blessed influence.” 
—R. 4 

It : unmistakably the object of Paul in this 
honoring description, to establish as firmly as 
possible in every direction the authority of Epa- 
phras; his doctrine is right, his relations to the 
Apostle hearty and intimate, his interest for the 
Colossians active and pure, undisturbed from 
the first. He seems to have been suspected by 
the false teachers. Paul gives prominence to 
these facts, in order to shame the errorists, to 
warn and guard the Church against them; for 
their sake and that of the cause, he enters par- 
ticularly upon the efficiency and conduct of 
Epaphras. Estrus: ‘‘Lest they might suffer 
themselves to be led away from the doctrine 
which they had learned from him by new 
teachers.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Faith and Love are the chief points, in judg- 
ing of the condition of the Christian Church. 
Faith must not only be directed to (sic) Christ, 
but be a life im (év) Christ; it is the foundation 
and source of love, by which it worketh [Gal. v. 
§.—R.]._ This love must be ‘in the Spirit” (ver. 
8), that it may be pure, and extend ‘to all the 
saints” (ver. 4), that it may be large-hearted, 
Aot limited by sensuous, arbitrary and selfish 
sympathies. Living, active faith in Christ alone 


leads to such purity and extent of love, because 
the believer has first of all love to God, the Father 
of Jesus Christ (and through Him his Father), 
and from a faith on the love of God in Christ, 
which enjoys the love of the Father and Son, he 
gains a love to all, in whom the same faith is 
active, who have become and still are the objects 
of the same mercy, altogether irrespective of the 
stage of results accomplished, however manifold 
the degrees of its strength may be. It overleaps 
party lines and difference of creeds, and prays 





in truth: Our Father, which art in heaven. In 
‘‘Father’’ lies the doctrine of faith, in “our” the 
ethics of Jove, in ‘“‘ which art in heaven,” the im- 
pulse and motive of hope. 

2. The activity of this love, growing out of faith, 
which embraces all Christians as brethren, as 
cnildren of the Father, has its mainspring in the 
hope of salvation, secure for us in heayen. This 
is Christian, eudseemonism, which indeed has in 
view the salvation of our own souls, the perfec- 
tion and blessedness of our own personality, yet 
not selfishly, but seeks and knows in fellowship 
with all believers; nor yet externally, sensualis- 
tically, like a Turk or heathen German, but in- 
ternally, in the spirit of the mind; nor yet here, 
but in heaven, not in time, but in eternity, hence 
not as a materialist or atheist burning for good 
fortune and earthly pleasure; and finally not in 
our own strength, as it has been attempted ‘in 
godless virtue,” but as a gift of the gracious God 
through Christ. 

3. Faith grows from the preached word of gospel 
truth. Since faith as to its essence is God’s word 
become living in the heart of man, since it grows 
out of this word as from a seed, its establishment 
and growth depends altogether upon the preach- 
ing of this word of God (Aédyoc, ver. 5), which 
alone contains the truth indispensably necessary 
for the soul, presenting the grace of God, which 
is the marrow of the gospel (ver. 5: tio dAnteiac 
Tov evayyediou, ver. 6: THv yap Tov Geod). This 
and not the preaching (ScuENnKEL) is the vital 
principle of Christianity, which penetrates ever 
more deeply into the believers, producing in 
them and in the life of the church the fruits of 
virtues, both active and passive, ever extending 
more widely, ever permeating more thoroughly 
every one and all things (ver. 6). [‘*To keep 
the figure of the Apostle, it was like a tree, whose 
fruit, falling to the earth, germinated, so that 
there sprang up a youthful and healthy forest 
on all sides of it’? (Hapim).—R.] Preaching is 
only the principal means, to which we must hold 





fast in simplicity and freedom from all perver- 
sion, deterioration or obscuration. 

4. The teachers or preachers of the gospel must 
labor as belonging to Christ, as entirely depend-- 
ent on Him (ver. 7: dovdoc) yet attached to Him 


| ee they are not servants of the churck 


ScHENKEL), but only of Christ; servants, but for 
the church (irép iuov), in doctrine (vers. 6, 7), 
in supplication to God (ver. 3), and in the varied 
intercourse with men, among whom they would 
advance their cause. They should never forget 
that they do not stand alone and for themselves, 
-but in fellowship (ver. 7: obvdovdoc), that as col- 
leagues they should esteem and love each other, 
that one should rejoice without envy in the 
| other, as Paul in Epaphras, who meekly flies te 
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him, and should fraternally suffer with each 
other, as Epaphras with Paul. [Hunry:—‘Thus 
he puts an honor on an inferior minister, and 


teaches us not to be selfish, or think all that} 


honor lost which goes beside ourselves. We 
learn in his example not to think it a disparage- 
ment to us, to water what others have planted, or 
build on the foundation others have daid.””—‘‘ Ob- 
serve Christ is our proper master and we His 
ministers. He does not say your minister, but 
the minister of Christ for you. Itis by Christ’s 
authority, but for the people’s service.”’—R. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Hyen where we must fear and blame and warn, 
an opportunity for thanksgiving is not wanting. 
—In the general prayer for Sunday service be- 
longs the petition for love toward all men; how- 
ever easy towards some, it is just as difficult to- 
wards all.—Do not suffer a preacher, colleague 
or friend to be misunderstood and falsely, judged, 
for speaking well of him belongs to obedience to 
the Ninth Commandment; neither break out 
blindly against him, that misunderstands the 
neighbor whose cause you would advance.—Re- 
joice when you see the word of God efficacious, 
and learn to wait patiently, as a husbandman for 
the fruits. 

Starke :—He who does not believe on Jesus 
Christ, does not believe on God at all; so though 
the Jews and Turks think they believe on God, 
yet they in no wise do; for they do not believe 
on Jesus, on whom we must believe before we 
can assure ourselves of grace and salvation from 
God. — [Always to pray, and always to give 
thanks are the Christian’s needful duties.—If 
teaching and learning are of the right sort, then 
God’s word hath good speed.—Not all loving is 
praiseworthy; love in the Spirit is commended. 

Riscer:—In the eyes of the world the charac- 
ter of a philanthropist, embracing all in his love, 
will indeed bring us more honor and glory than 
love to the saints; for this implies a distinction 
which the world does not willingly admit. The 
world has a love to which a Jew or Turk is more 
acceptable than a saint.—If we consider only the 
yet feeble beginnings of faith, the still prevailing 
temptations, we may doubt whether we have 
cause to rejoice and thank God. But by looking 
out to the mark of hope, which is set before us, 
the grace to us becomes very great.—It is cer- 
tainly unspeakable how much the world, now so 
unbelieving and unthankful, does yet enjoy of the 
fruits of the gospel; how many arts and sciences, 
milder customs and Jaws would not exist, had 
not the gospel made the first advance in that 
direction. 

SouLEIERMACHER:—Faith, since it is active, 
becomes not only love to Christ, but also love to 
all, who belong to Christ.—We see how readily 
we allow ourselves to be led into all manner of 
divisions and limitations of love, which have less 
ground than then existed in the difference be- 
tween Jewish and Gentile Christians. It is bet- 
ter to study such a love to all saints, and not one 
that extends to the few who exactly and specially 
agree with us, however great enjoyment there 








may be in it.—[The gospel is a germ, made fruit- 
ful by God, which cannot be received, without 
its making an impression on the spirit.—R. ] 

Passavant:—There is generally an unspeak. 
ably beneficent, tender feeling in giving thanks 
from the heart for a benefit.—Thanksgiving will 
be the bliss of eternity. The beginning, the first 
steps thereto must be made on the porch, else we 
shall have no voice nor place, no life above in 
the holy choirs.—it may often be long: days, 
years, decades may pass as we hear and know 
the gospel, before we obtain a living knowledge 
of the grace of God, that permeates our heart 
and mind and life.—‘‘There are men,” says 
Pascal, ‘‘who admire external greatness alone, 
as if there were no mental greatness; others can 
only admire mental greatness, as though there 
were not one infinitely higher, to be found in 
wisdom.” ) 

[Lisco:—The Apestolic thanksgiving and the 
praise therein contained has no other purpose 
than encouragement, 1) to continued steadfast- 
ness; 2) to further advance in all good.—HEnry: 
—Ver. 3. In our thanksgiving we must have an 
eye to God as God (He is the object of thanks- 
giving as wellas prayer), and as the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in whom and through whom all 
good comes to-us.—Vers. 4, 5. Faith, hope, and 
love, are the three principal graces in the Chris- 
tian life, and proper matter of our prayer and 
thanksgiving.—We must love all the saints, bear 
an extensive kindness and good-will to good men, 
notwithstanding lesser points of difference and 
many real weaknesses.—Ver. 6. All who hear 
the word of the gospel, ought to bring forth the 
fruit of the gospel.—Wherever the gospel comes, 
it will bring forth fruit to the honor and glory 
of God. We mistake, if we think to monopolize 
the comforts and benefits of the gospel to our- 
selves.—Ver. 8. Faithful ministers are glad to 
be able to speak well of their people.—R.. ] 

[Eaprm:—Ver. 5. ‘‘For the hope.” Every 
blessing which the gospel makes known has 
futurity in its eye,—and the Christian life, in the 
meantime, is one as much of expectation as of 
positive enjoyment.—Ver. 6. The gospel bore 
choice and noble clusters of fruit. Itis not a 
ceremonial to be gazed at, or a congeries of 
opinions to be discussed. It is essentially a 
practical system, for its ethics are involved in 
its creed and worship.—The gospel was ecumeni- 
cal, but the error which menaced them was only 
provincial in its sphere.—Ver. 8. Love is to be 
regarded as the crown and consequence of all 
the other graces. The Spirit of Him who is Love 
takes possession of the believing bosom, and ex- 
erts upon it His own assimilating power. A 
Christian community may be congratulated upon 
its love.—R. ] 

[Scurnxet :—The true Christian idiosyncrasy 
of a church: 1) Its ground—faith in Christ; 2) 
its fruit—love to the saints; 3) its power—hope 
of the heavenly treasure of eternal life.—-The 
gospel of Jesus Christ, the tree of life for human- 
ity: 1) The fruit, which it brings; 2) the exten- 
sion, which it gains.—The power of the gospel. 
1) It consists in the word of the grace of God. 
2) It is conditioned by a faithful proclamation 
and simple apprehension of it.—R. ] 
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2. Earnest supplication for the progress of the Church in true knowledge, especially of the Being 
.and Work of Christ. 


(Cuaprur I. 9-23.) 


9 For this cause we also, since the day we neard it, do not cease to pray for you, 

and to desire! that ye might be filled with the knowledge of his will in all wisdom 

10 and spiritual understanding [in all spiritual wisdom and understanding]: That ye* 

might walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful in every good work, 

11 and increasing in [by]* the knowledge of God; Strengthened with all might 

[strength]* according to his glorious power [the power of his glory],’ unto all pa- 

12 tience and longsuffering with joyfulness [joy];° Giving thanks unto the Father, 

which [who] hath made us meet, to be partakers [for the portion, e/¢ tv nepida] of the 

_ 18 inheritance of the saints in light: Who hath delivered us from [out of] the power 

of darkness, and hath translated us into the kingdom of his dear Son [the Son of 

14 his love];? In whom we have redemption through his blood [omit through his 

15 blood],!° even the forgiveness of sins: Who is the image of the invisible God, the 

16 firstborn of [before] every creature: For [Because] by [in] him were all things cre- 

ated, that are in heaven, and that are in [on] earth, visible and invisible, whether 

they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers: all things were created 

17 by him, and for him: And he is" before all things, and by [¢, in] him all things 

18 consist [subsist]. And he is the head of the body, the church: who is the begin- 

ning, the firstborn” from the dead; that in all things he might have the pre-emi- - 

19 nence. For it pleased the Father that in him should all fulness dwell [Because in 

20 him God was pleased that the whole fulness should dwell] :* And, having made 

peace through the blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all things unto himself: 

21 by him, I say, whether they be things in [on] earth, or things in heaven. And 

you, that were sometimes alienated and enemies in your mind by wicked works 

22 [lit.: as to your understanding in wicked works], yet now hath he reconciled,* In 

the body of his flesh through [his] death, to present you holy and unblamable and un- 

23 reprovable in his sight: If [If at least, e7ye] ye continue in the faith grounded and 

settled, and be not moved away from the hope of the gospel, which ye have heard, 

and which was preached to every creature’ which is under heaven; whereof I Paul 
am made a minister.” 


1 Ver. 9:—Kai airovmevoe is wanting in B. [On the order of the latter part of the verse see Exea, Norzs.—R.1] 

2 Ver. 10.—[‘Yas, inserted after mepurarjoat, Rec. 'Tischendorf, Wordsworth. Rejected by Lachmann, Meyer, Scholz, 
Alford, Ellicott, an the authority of §. A. B.C. D. F. The subject “ye” necessarily supplied in the finite construction of 
our language.—R. 

_ § Ver. 10.—Instead of the. mcre difficult reading: ets thy émiyvwocy, of D3 B.2K.L., we findin S. B. [C. D. F. 
G.] TH éwryvaoes, which with Meyer is to be regarded as an explanation. [Braune’s German text: in der Erkenntniss, 
is certainly a typographical error for in die Erkenniniss. Tho reading év with the dative has little support. Eis with the 
accusative, which Braune adopts, is that of Tischendorf (eds. 2 and 7, not 1). But Lachmann, Griesbach, Scholz, De We%te, 
Alford, Ellicott follow the preponderant uncial authority. and read tm émtyvdcet, all of them previous to the discovery 
of &., which confirms this reading. I have therefore altered the Hnglish text to express the force of this reading (instru- 
mental dative).—R.] 

4 Ver. iota Strengthened with strength;” Suvdmer Svvapovmevou—R.] 


; 5 Mia The hendiadys of the E, V. is generally considered unfortunate. Coverdale, Rhemish: “ the might of His 
glory.”—R, 

6 Ver. 11.—[* Joy ;” Wickliffe, Rhemish, Eadie, Alford, Ellicott.—R.] 

7 Ver. 12.—B. inserts kadécavrt kai before ikavdcavre [retained by Lachmann only.—R.]. D1 F.@. read cadéoavre 


only. omitting txav. The first appears to have been interpolated, then the subsequent omission. 
_. § Ver 12.—{* For the portion,” more literal than E. V., following the versions of Wickliffe, Coverdale and the Rhem- 
ish—“ for the share,” “ for the part,” etc.—R. | 
Ver. 13.—[“ Son of his love,” preferred by all modern commentators, avoiding the hendiadys of the E. V.—R. 
0 Ver. 14.—[Ellicott: “8a rod alwaros avrod rests only on cursive manuscripts, and is rightly omitted by nearly al} 
mdern editors.” From Eph. i. 7.—R. 
ay Ver. 17.—{ Wordsworth reads éo7t, “exists,” instead of éori, “is.” “ Subsist,” Alford, Ellicott.—R.] 
‘ 4 Ver. 18.—Ex is to be retained before tay vexpdv with B. and the corrector of ¥.—B. alone has the article 7 before 
XN 
13 Ver, 19._[The rendering of Alford, given above, coincides with that of Braune. See Exec. Nortes.—R. | 
44 Ver. 21,—B. and others haveadmoxatyAAdynre. The reading éroxar HAAagev, N. A. C. and others, seems to 
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ee 
bean emendation on account of the construction. [The preponderance of authority is on the other side. Lachmann 
adopts the reading of B., but Rec., E. V., Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth follow the mass of MSS. See Exxe. 


Nores.—R. ] 


% Ver. 22.—Avrod after Oavdrov, &. A., is properly omitted in B. [Tod @avérov is—“his death” here.—R.] 


16 Ver. 23.—Ty is onfitted after mda 7 in X. A. B. C. and others. 


1 Ver. 23.—Instead of Suadnovo s, the reading of \. B. 
margin of &. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The immediate object of supplication: full knowl- 
edge of the Divine will. (ver. 9.)—Ver. % For this 
cause refers to the entire paragraph, vers. 3--8. 
What the Apostle had heard of the Colossians 
moved him to the petition, This is required by 
the contents of the petition and by the accords: 
‘*since the day we heard” (ver. 9), to which the 
object must be supplied from above (‘your 
faith in Christ Jesus and love to all the saints’’) ; 
ver. 6. “since the day ye heard” and ver. 4. 
‘*since we heard:” and also ‘‘do not cease to 
pray for you” (ver. 9), and ver. 8, “‘ praying al- 
so for you.” After his thanks to God, Paul now 
gives. the purport of his prayer. Certainly ver. 
9 is not connected with ver. 8 alone, where the 
love of the Colossians to himself is spoken of: 
because he had heard this, he now prays for 
them (BLErK); as though Paul, like the Phari- 
sees, prayed only for those who loved him. 

We also, as in “we give thanks” (ver. 8), is 
Paul and those with him, hence not Timothy 
merely (Meyer, ScuENKEL), nor is he excluded 
(BanuR). Kai, “also,” refers chiefly to Epa- 
phras, who represents and labors for the Colos- 
sians (vers. 7-8), and then to the Colossians 
also, who were won to the gospel (ver. 6) and 
have love to the brethren ages 4.8). It.does 
not therefore indicate merely the reciprocity of 
intercourse between the Colossians and Paul 
(ScurnkeL, Mryer). [It has here its slightly 
contrastive force (HBuLicorr), and marks the 
change of subject; ‘“‘we on our part” (ALFoRD). 
—R.] Itis not to beseparated from 7ueic and 
joined to dca@ rovro (Du Werte), nor by any 
means to tpocevyopmevort (BAUMGARTEN- 
CRUSIUS). : 

[Since the day we heard. — Exuicorr: 
“‘incidental definition of the time with reference 
to dkobvoavrec, ver. 4. Hapin: ‘The receipt of 
the intelligence produced immediate results and 
led to prayer. The effect was instant—and it 
was not spent with a single impulse.” The 
prayer was continuous also.—R. | 

Do not cease to pray for you, and to de- 
sire.—On 0%? wavéme0a with the participles, 
see Eph. i. 16. [Ennicorr: ‘an exactly similar 
affectionate hyperbole.”—R.] The first verb de- 
notes the wish (2 Cor. xiii. 9; 3 Jno. 2; Acts 
xxvii. 29), addressed to any one, then in general 
a prayer expressing a wish; the second, the 
supplication, entreaty, the medium with its re- 
flection; sébi expetere, the pressing hearty peti- 
tion from a sense of fellowship. [It seems a 
better distinction to regard the first as general, 
the second as special, ‘‘the one prayer in its or- 
dinary aspect, the other direct request.” Kai 
“brings into prominence a special after a gen- 
eral” (AtrorD). The comma of the E. V. an- 
swers the same purpose here.—R. | 

That ye might be filled.—(Buneut: “ He 
made mention of his supplications generally ver. 

2 





The corrector of &. adds it. 
[2 A.] is xyjpvé Kat dmdaTodos, yet diaxovos is added in the 


3; he now expresses what he supplicates.” “Iva 
indicates the aim of the petition, the purpose of 
the petitioner, hence not simply its purport 
(against Haruess, Eph. 17). [On ta after verbs 
of praying, see Aurorp, 1 Cor. xiv. 13. ‘The 
purport and purpose become compounded in the ex- 
pression.” Huiicorr: ‘Iva has here its secon- 
dary telic force, the subject of the prayer is 
blended with the purpose of making it.”—R. ] 
IlAnpw6%7e pre-supposes the imperfect state 
of those prayed for, and from its position at the 
beginning renders prominent the importance of 
progress to fulness. It occurs in this Epistle 
alone five times, here; ver. 25; ii. 10; iv. 12, 
17; in Ephesians (i. 23; iii. 19; iv. 10; v. 18), 
and in Philippians (i. 11; ii. 2; iv. 18,19), each 
four times. 

With the knowledge of his will._—T7v 
émtiyvworv is an accusative of reference, like 
Phil. i. 11; so oxyvorosde ray téyvqv (Acts xviii. 
3). [Exuricorr: “accusative of the remoter, the 
quantitative object in which the action of the verb 
has its realization.” <‘‘The genitive marks the 
absolute material out of which the fulness was 
realized, the accusative as it were, the domain of 
which the fulness was evinced.”—R.] See 
WiNER’s Gram. p. 216. Further it is not —rq 
émtyvooel, Since they were not to be filled with the 
knowledge, but their knowledge should be full, 
perfect. The word itself describes the knowl- 
edge which grasps and penetrates the object 
(MzymR), as ver. 10; ii. 8; iii. 10. [Worps- 
WorTH: ‘ériyvworc, full knowledge is more than 
yvoow, itis a gift and grace of the Holy Spirit. 
This word occurs oftener in this Epistle than in 
any other of St. Paul. He may perhaps have 
used it as a contrast to the false yvdorc or gnosti- 
cism of the false teachers, who were beguiling 
the Colossians with the speciousness of their vain 
philosophy. They in their theories promise 
yvdowc, but the Apostle gave émyvworc by his 
ministry.” De Wrrrr suggests, the former is a’ 
mere impractical and theoretical, the latter full 
and living knowledge.—R.] ‘Of his will,” 
since it concerns the purpose of the prayer, is 
God’s will, and, according to the context (ver. 
10), the will of God respecting the walk and con- 
versation of the Christian in the world. Hence 
not the redemptive decree, as Eph. i. 9 (SvriceR 
and others), not the willof God which operates 
on us and is efficient in us, but the will of God 
to be obeyed by us, hence not the will of the ma- 
jority (Scuunxet). [The immediate context 
“in all wisdom,” is against this limitation of 
“His will.” The result of full knowledge was 
to be worthy walk, but the knowledge was not 
therefore to be limited to His will respecting’ 
walk. As a fact Christian walk is based on a 
far wider knowledge.—R. ] 

Paul now sets forth the mode in which this 
‘being filled’* was to be consummated: In all 
spiritual wisdom and understanding.— 
Hence this is not to be joined with ‘ walk” (ver. 
10), which is otherwise defined (THEoDoRET aad 
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others). See Eph. i. 8: ‘in all wisdom and 
prudence.” iveowe is not identical with ¢po- 
now (Sirach. i. 4; obveoce gpovyoewc); the latter 
refers more to the God-given organ, the former 
more to the activity of man in using it; the latter 
more to the original gift, the former obtained 
rather by exercise. [The former is perhaps 
seen more in practically embracing a truth, the 
latter more in bringing the mind to bear upon it 
(Euuicorr).— R.] The adjective “spiritual” 
belongs to both substantives, It indicates that 
the “being filled” cannot be effected by any 
purely natural development of human mental life 
from its own power. The wisdom is not “fleshly” 
(2 Cor. i. 12; 1 Cor. i. 26), nor is the understand- 
ing of this character; yet neither are of them- 
selves spiritual,” they become so only through 
the Holy Ghost. [Hapie and Anrorp join rvev- 
fatixyn to cvvécec alone, but it seems bet- 
ter with Enxicorr to join both adjectives to both 
substantives. On oogia and ovveoic, the general 
and particular, Exuicorr remarks: ‘both ap- 
pear to have a practical reference; the former is, 
however, a general term; the latter its more spe- 
cial result and application.” —R. ] 

The aim of the petition: Christian walk. Vers. 
10-12. They were not to rest with ‘knowledge 
of His will,” but advance. 

Ver. 10. That ye might walk.—The infini- 
tive, tTepematHoat, depending on TAnpwlAre 
is epexegetical (WinER’s Gram. pp. 298, 801); it 
is not necessary to supply elc or dare, The closer 
definition follows.—Worthy of the Lord re- 
fers to Christ [as always apparently in St. Paul’s 
Epistles (Enuicorr).—R.], the model of the 
Christian. Neither 1 Thess. ii. 12, ‘* worthy of 
God,” nor Eph. iv. 1, ‘followers of God,” will 
justify us in understanding it otherwise.—Un- 
to all pleasing describes the manner of the 
worthy walk, giving prominence to the purpose 
(etc). ?Apéoxera, only here, in a good sense, de- 
scribes in classical authors the conduct of the 
Gpecxoc, the obsequious, 7. ¢., obsequiousness. 
The context requires that it be understood as 
‘pleasing Christ” not God, in spite of Matt. v. 
48 (ScuENKEL). Since Christ can be pleased in 
everything, ‘all’ is added. 

Thisis confirmed by the following characteristic 
of the Christian walk: Being fruitful in 
every work.—([Braune reads, ‘being fruit- 
ful and increasing in every good work,” a collo- 
cation in conformity with his view of the text and 
his exegesis. The order of the E. V. seems to 
preserve the symmetry and present the meaning 
better.—R.] On the nominatives ka prodgop- 
ovvtec kal avé., instead of the more exact accu- 
satives, to agree with judc implied after epura- 
tyoat, see Eph. iv. 1, 8. Here it is readily ex- 
plained, yet not by joining the participles to 
TAnpwijre (BENGEL); the two participles are 
united asin ver. 6; first bearing fruit, then grow- 
ing more, as in a tree, in order to greater fruit- 
fulness. The sphere of both is denoted by “in.” 
The prepositional phrase, standing first for em- 
phasis, is not to be joined with « pleasing” 
(Oncummn, Srzicer and others), but with the 
verbs [or according to the view of ALrorp, Ex- 
Licorr and others, with the verb “being fruit- 
ful”—undoubtedly to be preferred if the instru- 
mental dative is retained. See below.—R.] By 





‘¢good works” we are to understand, works re- 
quired by the will of God, growing out of faith, 
demanded, not merely by law, but by relations, 
circumstances, by the inward impulse of the con- 
science and the Holy Ghost. 

[And increasing by the knowledge of 
God.] The advance is made into, up to the 
knowledge of God. This indeed depends upon 
their being “filled with the knowledge of His 
will” (ver. 9). Their being fruitful and increas- 
ing in every good work aids thereto. Hence 
Lutuer is incorrect; and be fruitful in every 
good work and increase in the knowledge of God. 
{The order of the K. V. is the same.—R.] Ad- 
vance is made from knowledge to knowledge in 
the Christian walk, wherein the spirit of God 
guides into all truth (Jno. xvi. 13; xiv. 26). 
Hic is neither — «até (BOHMER nor = év (Baza), 
nor = the dative which Huruer and others read. 
[The close union of the two participles above 
and the preceding exegetical note are based on 
the less supported reading: ¢é¢ tyv émiyvwow. 
The better reading is tT émeyvooces (instru- 
mental dative). This is to be joined with avéa- 
vépevot, “increasing by the knowledge of 
God.” As the main reason for retaining the 
reading of the fewer MSS. is that it is more diffi- 
cult, ALForD remarks, supporting 77 émyvooer: 
“this is by far the most difficult of the three 
readings, the meaning of év and ei¢ being very 
obvious, the former pointing out the element, the 
latter the proposed measure of the increase. And 
hence, probably, the variations. It is the knowl- 
edge of God which is the real instrument of en- 
largement, in soul and life, of the believer—not a 
yveow which gvoiov, but an éxiypworc which avé- 
ave.” So OusHatsen, Dr Wertz, HurHer, 
Eaviz, Exxicorr.—R. | 

Ver. 11 gives a second definition of the walk, 
almost exactly like the first in its construction, 
—Strengthened with all strength, é» © 
wadon Ovvapuet dvvapobvpmevor. The verb, 
which occurs only here, marks those walking 
worthy of the Lord as energized in activity, not 
in one direction, but in all: in will, affection 
and perception, in understanding, in home and 
calling, in all external relations. [Braune seems 
to regard év as indicating the element, and 
dbvauic as subjective (so ALForD). It seems 
more natural and accordant with the phrase 
immediately following, to take év as instrumental 
and divajuc as objective, 7%. ¢., strength from 
God. So Meyer, Eapiz, Exuicorr (Taxo- 
DOoRET is quoted by the latter), and E. V.; in 
either case ‘‘all” implies that the energy extends 
to every department.—R.] The paranomasia, as 
well as the construction like that of the previous 
clause, forbid the separation of the prepositional 
phrase from the verb, to join it with what pre- 
cedes. 

According to the power of His glory, 
kata TO Kpdtoc THe 06En¢.—Power is requix 
site, the Christian does not have it in himself; the 
measure of it is not inconsiderable, it increases. 
God-alone gives it in proportion to the Power 
which He has, in comparison with whose glory, 
majesty, grace and mercy, we are and have no- 
thing. His glory ever reveals itself more and 
more to him who walks worthy of the Lord. 
The motive and measure of our strength is in 
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the might of the majesty of God, whom we 
know ever better. Hence dééa and loybc (Eph. 
i, 19; vi. 10, “‘according to the power of his 
might”) are not to be considered as parallels 
and the former limited here to the Ruler’s dig- 
nity (Steiger), nor is the phrase“ glorious 
power” (Luruer, Barnr, [E. V.], and others), 
as though it were évdogov xpdroc. 

Unto all patience and long-suffering 
with joy.—Through growing strength pro- 
gress is made in directions the most various 
(xaoav, all) “unto patience” (sropnovgr) 
which is not merely suffering (inéyer, Jude. 7. 
only) %. ¢., sustinere. ‘Yrouévecv means the mind 
in suffering; izouovf denotes this constancy and 
patience of the mind. Hence we find, not the pa- 
tience of God, but ‘the God of patience” spoken 
of (Rom. xv. 5), it isnot God, who demands, but 
who dispenses “patience” (Trrrmann, Syn., I. 
p. 194). ‘* Patience” is opposed to displeasure 
without power to help or change; ‘“long-suffer- 
ing,” to displeasure with power to punish, to 
avenge, to alter and avert. CHRysosTom: ‘one 
is long-suffering towards those whom it is possi- 
ble to requite, but patient towards those whom 
he is unable to requite.” In the former case the 
objects are usually men, in the latter, circum- 
stances. It is incorrect to make ‘ patience” 
refer to the extent, and ‘long suffering” to the 
continuance of the feeling (ScuuNnKEL), or to 
contrast timidity with the former and irritability 
with the latter (Huruer), or to ignore the dis- 
tinction (Meyer, Buerx). [Exurcorr renders 
eic, “to insure, to lead you into,” marking the 
final destination; Eapim: “in order to.” See 
his notes im loco, on the distinction between 
“patience” and ‘long suffering.” —R.] That 
which is characteristically Christian in both is: 
“with joy,” which is impossible in such a case 
. without the power of God. In “patience and 
long-suffering” the Christian is glad, and cer- 
tain of the victory of his cause, of his reward 
with God both in his own heart and in heaven. 
It must not then be joined with “ giving thanks” 
(ver. 12), as is done by the Greek fathers, 
Esrius, Huraer, Meyer, Scuenken, Buierx. 
[And also by Tiscuenporr, Lacumann, Exut- 
coTT, on the ground of the parallelism in the 
structure of the clauses.—R.] ‘‘ With joy” would 
be entirely superfluous in that connection; the 
parallelism is not compulsory, and besides it is 
not ‘in joy,” indicating the element, but ‘‘ with 
(ue7T @), which shows that itis only an accom- 
paniment with ‘patience.’ [As De WerrTs 
says: by such a connection ‘we lose the essen- 
tial idea of joyful endurance—and the beautiful 
train of thought, that joyfulness in suffering ex- 
presses itself in thankfulness to God” (AurorD). 
—R. 

Tie third definition follows (vers. 12-14).—Ver. 
12.—Giving thanks to the Father who 
hath made us meet.—Even in sorrow, let 
there be thanksgiving; let not Him be forgotten 
who giveth gifts and is the Father. It is incor- 
rect, to take the participle, not as coordinate 
with ‘being fruitful,” ‘‘increasing,” ‘strength- 
ened,” but as connected with ‘‘do not cease,” 
ver. 9 (Greek fathers, Cavin, BENGEL) ; or to 
supply “of our Lord Jesus Christ’? (ver. 3) 
after ‘Father’ (Msyrr) [Atrorp, Exiicorr.— 
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R.], instead of regarding Him, in accordance 
with the context, as our Father, who however is 
and proves Himself such in Christ: gui idoneos 
fecit, fueramus enim inidonet, 2 Cor. ili. 6 (Brn- 
GxL). ‘Us’ includes the Apostle and his com- 
panions and his readers, who are Christians.— 
For what has He made us meet ?—For the por- 
tion of the inheritance of the saints in 
light.—‘‘For” (ei¢ as above) marks the aim 
the ‘‘making meet,” which (as aorist) shows 
that it is already, even though incipiently, at- 
tained. T7v wepida describes the “ portion,” 
share, which falls to one personally (Luke x. 42; 
xii. 43), and ‘‘the inheritance” (rov xAfpov) 
describes the whole of which the Christian is 
partaker, as given sorte non pretio (BENGEL), as 
undeserved. The expression is borrowed from 
the Old Testament (Ps. xvi. 5, ‘“‘the portion of 
my inheritance, pepic tH¢ KAnpovouiac); as the 
chosen people obtained Canaan (7) y# Tho KAnpovo- 
piac) through the grace of God, and each Israel- 
ite his part in the distribution of the land, so 
the Christian obtains his portion in and of the 
kingdom of heaven. ‘*The saints” then de- 
scribes the possessors of the heritage. The posi- 
tion of év gwri forbids our connecting it with 
ixavooavtt, ‘making meet” (Greek fathers, Srxr- 
GER, MryEr), which besides is accomplished in 
another way than ‘in light ;” or with ‘inherit- 
ance” (Buza, Huruer, Bier), or with ‘‘por- 
tion” (Bence). It is a closer description of 
the sphere in which ‘‘the saints,” the Christians, 
(ver. 2) are found in their walk (ver. 10), in order 
to mark the extent of the benefit conferred 
upon them through the ‘‘making meet,” which 
is the occasion of the thanksgiving. Comp. 
Eph. v. 8, 9, 11; iv. 18. According to the con- 
text the result is the principal point here, not 
the means, which are introduced afterwards, but 
without any exposition of “in light” or any 
reference to it. Hence it is incorrect, to con- 
trast with Christians as the ‘saints in light” 
other saints in darkness, under the law in the 
Old Testament, which is contrary to the usus 
loquendi and to Pauline views (Grotius: thus is 
shown the distinction of the law and the gospel), 
or to refer it to future glory (ScHENKEL: 
év TH J6&). [This last view is the popular one; 
‘light is taken to mean “heaven,” and the 
passage interpreted as a thanksgiving for what 
God has done to prepare us for an inheritance 
in heaven, or inheritance with the saints in 
heaven. Obviously this is forbidden by the con- 
text. Hapre, who joins it with “inheritance” 
as descriptive of it, ALFoRD, who connectsit with 
the whole phrase ‘‘ portion - - saints,” and Enur- 
cort, who indicates a preference for joining it 
with ‘‘inheritance of the saints,” all avoid this 
mistake. The saints are now ‘‘in light,” and 
the inheritance 7s ‘“‘in light.” ‘In light” ag 
the sphere of their walk, the saints enjoy their 
‘‘inheritance” which is ‘‘begun here and the 
meetness conferred in gradual sanctification, 
but completed hereafter.” —R. ] 

God’s act and gift, as the foundation and begin- 
ning of the Christian walk, more accurately defined 
(vers. 138, 14). 

Ver. 18. Who hath delivered'us out of 
the power of darkness.—‘ Who” refers back 
to ‘‘Father.” His act is first, ‘hath delivered 
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us,” 4. ¢, has drawn, snatched us out of danger 
(see Passow, Lex.). CuRysosToMm: “He does not. 
say delivered, but snatched (éppioaro), showing 
our and their great misery and captivity.” 
Zanouius: ‘This is more than: he has liber- 
ated. For those are liberated, who are willing 
and desirous and deserving of being made free; 
those who are seized are often unwilling, as Lot 
from Sodom; he magnifies both the grace and 
the power of God.” ‘Out of the power of dark- 
ness” denotes the power under the dominion 
of which Christians were before Redemption. 
The first substantive describes the organized 
power, the second its character, as Eph. ii. 2: 
‘‘the power of the air;” vi. 12: “powers of 
this darkness.” [AtrorD: “power 7. ¢., in the 
territorial sense; darkness—not to be under- 
stood of a person but of the character of the 
region.” Exuicorr: “evil and sin viewed ob- 
jectively.” Davies refers here to the dualism 
of the Zend-avesta.—R.] Necessarily opposed 
to this is ‘‘the power of His glory” (ver. 11), 
and as a consequence ‘‘the saints” are ‘in 
light.” Here we find a justification of the expo- 
sition given above. 

And translated us into the kingdom of 
the Son of his love.—But He did not stop 
with this “deliverance” (xai); He has “trans- 
lated” (ueréoryoev) us. The word denotes a 
local change, hence a change of relation, deter- 
mining the conduct and walk. ‘Into the king- 
dom” isin contrast with ‘‘ out of the power,” and 
“the Son of His love’’ with “darkness.” ‘ The 
Son of His love,” which recalls both in phrase 
and connection Eph. i. 6, occurs only here, and 
sets forth the Son with the greatest emphasis as 
the Object of His love, upon whom His entire 
love flows, and through Him therefore upon us. 
The Son is not conceived of here as ‘‘out of” 
the love, born out of its substance (AuauSTINE), 
[%. e., «« Love considered more as an essence than 
an attribute.””—R.]; nor is it—His beloved Son 
(Matt. iii. 17; xvii. 25, xii. 18). [Nor “His 
dear Son” (E. V).—R.] Not only is the ‘‘power” 
His, but the ‘‘ kingdom” also, the Messianic king- 
dom of heaven, which is already actually present 
here, but not completed in the Christian Church, 
and therefore not identical with it. This is not 
then to be understood of the church (Bazur, 
Horse and others). [‘*The term has a refer- 
ence neither purely metaphorical (the church), 
nor ethical and inward, nor yet ideal and pro- 
leptic (Muyzr), but —semi-local and descriptive 
—nor is this wholly future” (Exiicorr).—R. ] 

Ver. 14 gives the modus translationis (Tomas 
Aquinas): In whom we have redemption, 
even the forgiveness of sins.—Like Eph. i. 
7, exceptthat “through his blood” is omitted 
here [retained in Rec. and E. V.—R.], the 
means of redemption not being made prominent; 
and that duapriéy is deeper and more internal 
than raparroudrov. Paul’s freedom and inde- 
pendence are unmistakable. [The exact force 
is: “In whom we are having the redemption” 
(Exurcorr).—R.] Such a possession is the re- 
sult of the act of God which changes our relation 
to Him [through the Redeemer whom the Apostle 
then describes.—R. 

The exalted relation of the Mediator to God and 
the world. Vers. 15-17. Bunce: “He de- 








scribes the glory and: eminence of Christ above 

the highest angels; and scatters those germs 

from which he afterwards confutes the worship-— 
pers of angels. This so full knowledge of Christ 

is comprehended only by those who are expe- 

rienced in the mystery of redemption.” 

Ver. 15. Who is.—‘ Is,” not “« was” or ‘bes 
came ;” hence we have here defined, not what. 
He became at His appearing in the flesh, but 
what He ts, and is personally (rov viotv—éc). 
[ Undoubtedly the subject of the whole passage 
is ‘the Son of God’s love” (ver. 18); and this: 
subject must be taken in its widest and most 
complex relations, whether as Creator or Re-- 
deemer, the immediate context defining the pre- 
cise nature of the reference (ELLicoTT). MuyEr. 
very justly remarks: ‘‘It must be noted that: 
Paul is viewing Christ according to His present 
Being, 7. ¢., according to His present and perma- 
nent status of exaltation, and hence he expresses: 
not what Christ was, but what He is.” Yet it 
cannot be denied that while this is true, there: 
must be a distinction made in referring the va- 
rious predicates to the subject, for even Mrymrn: 
in objecting to this says: ‘The only correct: 
reference is to His whole Person, which in the: 
theanthropic status of his present heavenly Being 
is continuously what His Divine nature (consid- 
ered in itself) was before the Incarnation, so that 
by virtue of the identity of His Divine Nature, 
we can attribute the same predicates to the Ex- 
alted One as to the Logos.” He thus himself im- 
plies a distinction, which he will not permit 
in Paul’s language. In claiming as we do 
with the Fathers generally, Brngut, Euuicort, 
Burex, WorDswortH and many others, that the 
immediate reference throughout this verse is to 
the Adyoc doapkoc (against MELANCHTHON, BARNES, 
Eapiz, and Aurorp, who refer it to the Adyo¢ 
évoapkoc), we by no means deny that all which is 
here predicated is, now and forever, true of the 
Son of God’s love, but guard against a false inter- 
pretation of the predicates themselves. Admit- 
ting that such a distinction can be made, we find 
a reason for the above reference in the fact that 
ver. 16, which gives.a reason for the statements 
of this verse, must’be referred to the Logos, or 
to the whole Person of Christ, ‘by virtue of the: 
identity of His Divine Nature.” The grammati- 
cal connection with ver. 14, which refers to the 
Adbyo¢ évoapkoc is not so close. The subject then 
in this verse is the Son of God’s love, as He wag: 
before the incarnation, and as He still “is.” —R. ] 

The image of the invisible God, cixav 
Tov Oe0v adoparov (2 Cor. iv. 4). The first 
thing is His relation to God, immanent and per- 
manent. Hix Gv is not in itself something visi- 
ble (PHILO: Oe0d Adyov eixéva Aéyer Geov). Comp. 
Gen. i. 26, 27. God’s image in man is not that. 
which is perceptible by the sense, only thus cog- 
nizable. Compare the expression with jop¢? 
Geod, toa Oe@ (Phil. ii. 6), and drabyaoua rye 06Ene 
kat yapaktap rio brootdcewe avtov (Heb. i. 3). 
Tt denotes: likeness to: and equality with the in- 
visible God (Jno. i. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 18), who can- 
not be perceived absolutely without a Mediator 
and a revelation, hence is invisible to angels and 
the redeemed (Heb. xii. 14). The context here 
differs entirely from.Jno. i. 14. Here we must 
think of the Exalted One, transported: from 
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our sight, who yet already existed before the crea- 
tion. Thus the “Son of His love” is.further de- 
scribed (THEOPHYLACT: pdvoc—xal amapaAAaxrog 
eixav). The revelation, the making known, the 
rendering visible of the Father is put in the 
second place. It is not to be viewed asthe chief 
point here, nor as the sole ground of this ex- 
pression (Jno. xiv. 9), as Canvin, SCHENKEL and 
others prefer; nor is it to be entirely denied 
{Bazur, Hurner). [It is worthy of note that 
here, as in all the terms used in the Scriptures to 
express His relation to the Father, there seems to 
be an implication of revelation (Adyoc, amabyacpa 
Xapakthp, wopdy, and even in mpwrdroKog Tm. KT.) 
On this relation, immanent and permanent, the 
actual revelation in the Person of Jesus Christ, 
indeed the context. implies, in all other ways, 
seems to rest. Still we must be careful not to 
limit the meaning to this actual revelation as 
Eaviz, Barnes and others do, fcr as Braune re- 
marks:—R.] it is a sad dilution to interpret: 
God has as it were made Himself visible in 
Him (Dr Werre), in Christ it is manifest that God 
is wise, powerful, good and the like (Grorrus). 
The first-born before every creature, 
mpoTtotokog Taan¢ KTioewc.—[So Ellicott. 
Braune’s exegesis is better set forth by: the first 
begotten before every creature.—R.] This 
second predicate defines His. relation to the cre- 
ated world. ILpwrtdéroxoc distinguishes Him 
as the Son from the creation (xriow); itis—= 
tpwrtdbyovoc, ‘first begotten” (PHILO), but not —= 
TpwToKtioToc, mpwTomAacro¢ (among the Alexan- 
drians, Onicun). It is joined with the first pre- 
dicate, closely uniting with. God and distinguish- 
ing from the creation. (THEODORET; ‘not as 
having creation for a sister, but as begotten be- 
fore all creation.” Curysostom: ‘not signifi- 
cant of glory and honor, but only of time.””) It 
ig synonymous with dpy7 (ver. 18; Rev. iil. 4). 
The genitive xricewc depends on mpéto¢ as mpdtd¢ 
pov, Jno. i, 15, 80(Winer’s Gram. p. 229). [So 
Meyer. itmust be hereremarked that W1nER does 
not expressly sanction this view of this passage. 
It would not perhaps be strictly correct to say 
that the genitive is governed by mpéro¢ incompo- 
sition, although the Greek syntax favors such 
government in composition. Brne@uL even gov- 
erns this genitive by the mpé found in rpéroc. 
Euicort?’s view is a safe one: ‘genitive of the 
pomt of view, rendered more intelligible by the 
latent comparative force involved in mpéroc,” 
though even this is: but a circumlocutory state- 
ment of its dependence on mpéroc, As the word 
is Alexandrian, the syntax has been supported 
by Hebrew usage, though the broad use of the 
Greek genitive scarcely requires this.—R. ] 
Since rdo7¢ denotes every kind of creature, 
angels and men, Christ existed before all. He 
does not begin the series of a category, as ‘first 
begotten of the dead” (Rev. i. 15), “among many 
brethren” (Rom. viii. 29), but He is antecedent, 
conditioning the creation. [It is doubtful, 
whether it is better to take mdon¢ xricewc, col- 
lectively: ‘‘the whole creation,” or individually : 
‘every creature,” the context favors the former, 
s0 Atrorp; the polemic aim of the Apostle, the 
latter, so Ennicort.—Braune makes this predi- 
cate refer exclusively to priority in time. On 
this Exuicorr speaks of ‘His deigning by the 





mouth of His Apostle to institute a temporal com: 
parison between His own generation from eter-< 
nity and their creation in time,” but he admits 
“the possibility of ‘‘asecondary and inferential re- 
ference to priority in dignity.”” ALrorD seems: 
to include both views; ‘‘not only first-born of 
His. mother in the world, but first-begotten of 
His Father before the worlds—He holds the 
rank, as compared with every created thing, of 
first-bornin dignity.” To the view which makes. 
the latter thought the chief one, as held by 
Wuirsy, Barnes, Hapin (‘ the acting President 
of the Universe and therefore the first-born of 
every creature’), it may be objected; 1. that it 
confuses the aspects: in which this verse refers: 
to the Son of God’s love, see above; 2. it gives to 
mpwtdéroxo¢ a secondary and figurative meaning, 
where a more literal one seems more appropri- 
ate; 8. it ignores, or at least throws too far into 
the back-ground, the relation to the Father which 
is not only expressed in mpwréroxoc, but given: 
further prominence by the close. connection. with 
the preceding clause; hence those who adopt it 
consistently refer that predicate also mainly to. 
the revelation of the Father in Christ, rather than 
to the relation of the Son to the Father. Yet it 
must be admitted that there is an inferential re- 
ference to priority in dignity, a consequence of 
the priority in time of the Begotten to every crea- 
ture; not only so, but as Braune well remarks: 
He is antecedent, conditioning the creation—for 
the context, giving a reason (47+) for this verse, 
goes on to set forth in detail His relation to the 
creation, So that while His priority in time: 
shows His independence of creation, creation is 
not independent of Him, as He is here described. 
In this His relation to the Invisible God is to be 
found the ground or condition of the whole crea-_ 
tion. The 16th verse asserts that He is the 
causa conditionalis, this one seems to intimate 
that in virtue of His relation immanent and per- 
manent to the Father, as the Imageand Only Be- 
gotten, He holds the relation to the creation 
subsequently defined. So WorpswortH quotes 
Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch: ‘¢ when God de- 
sired to create the world, He begat the world as 
mpodopixdv, mpwtoroKos méonc Kticewc.” While He 
is thus placed out of the category of the created, 
He is the more intimately linked with ‘every. 
creature.” —R. ] 

Therefore the view of the Arians that He is the: 
first creature is incorrect, as also that of the So- 
cinians, Grotivs and others, who refer «ricewe to 
the new moral creation, in which case kav7 
would not be wanting (2 Cor. v.17). To make: 
of the two predicates but one and join tpwrdroKog 
as an adjective to elxoy (SCHLEINRMACHER, Stud. 
und Krit. 1832, p. 497) is not only harsh, but 
grammatically inadmissible. To read mpwtore- 
xoc, ‘first bringer forth” (Istpors of Pelusium, 
Erasmus and others), is not allowable, since this 
is applied only to the female sex, and mp@ro¢ 1n 
that case would be irrelevant. 

Ver. 16. Because in him were all things 


‘created.—This verse justifies the explanation 


given above. ‘O7v adds the reason that ante om- 
nem creaturam genitum esse filium, non creatum, be- 
fore every creature the Son was begotten, not 
created: ‘‘in Him were all things created.” The 
emphasis is placed upon “in Him.” The verb 
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requires us to understand the fact of creation as 
here spoken of; the historical act, as the aorist 
denotes. Acts x. 6 has éxruce rov ovpavdy k. T. A., 
while xiv. 7, reads: T@ moujoavre Tov ovpavev. The 
same interchange occurs Gen. vi. 7; Deut. iv. 
22, Sirach xv. 14; xxiv. 9 [LXX]. ScurzEer- 
MAcuHER should not therefore affirm that xriCevv is 
not used in Hellenistic Greek of the original cre- 
ation, but means to give order, arrangement. 
This creation isév av7@, not in’ abrov, which 
would indicate the first cause. This is not the 
Son, but the Father, as the thought in the word 
is efficient in the Son, out from whom the crea- 
tion is accomplished; but there is no thought of 
emanation, hence é& airov is not used. It is 
here indicated that the accomplishment of the 
creation rests in Him, its immediate instrumental 
cause is to be sought in Him, but not the last, 
principalis. ’Ev avr@ is not to be referred to the 
kéopoc vontéc, the idea omnium rerum, which was in 
Him (ScurererMacuer and others), nor is it = 
dv’ avrov (Usteri); nor does éxticGy refer to 
the new moral creation, which reference is -not 
supported by Eph. iv. 23, where the context is 
entirely different. [’Ev avrg here denotes, not 
the causa instrumentalis nor causa exemplaris, but 
causa conditionalis, as the conditional element pre- 
existent and all-including. Atrorp, Exuicorr. 
—R.] Ta wév7rqais the existing all, the totality 
of things [the universe, AtForp.—R.], mavra 
would be all that actually is (WiNnER’s Gram. p. 
105). A specification as regards place follows: 
in heaven and that are on earth, ra év 
TOtg ovVpavolg Kal Ta Emi THE YHO.— 
Thus Paul writes instead of of otpavoi or 6 ovpa- 
vocg Kal 7 yz, not excluding these however, be- 
cause to him all depends upon this, that nothing 
was created without Him; He stands in sucha 
relation to the whole creation that He was before 
it and it exists first through Him. There is no 
reason for understanding by this, habitatores qui 
reconciliantur (WETTSTEIN), or only living crea- 
tures (BAEEHR) or rational creatures. On Toi¢ ov- 
pavoicg see Eph. i. 10. We cannot conclude from 
the precedence of of ovpavoi that emphasis is 
placed upon the creation of angels (THropHy- 
LACT), nor from the omission of ‘under the 
earth,” that God has not created for the lower 
world (Unterwelt); the context gives no war- 
rant for this.—WVisible and invisible.—This 
is added to describe the nature of what was cre- 
ated. There is no reason for referring both ex- 
clusively either to earthly (ScHLEIERMACHER), or 
to heavenly things (Tumopornt); nor are the 
former alone visible, and the latter invisible, 
since among the visible we must reckon sun, 
moon and stars, and among the invisible human 
souls. The Apostle places the highest, ‘things 
in heaven,” first, but here the more important 
follows, because he intends to give a specification 
of the angels. It must be borne in mind that ré 
mavra is described. Hence ‘invisible’ does not 
refer merely to the heavenly world of spirits 
(Mzyer), though this is the main reference 
(Bueex).—Whether they be thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers, 
elLTe Gpdvor, elite kuptotntrec, elte apyar, 
elre é€fovoiat. Hire, thus repeated, specifies 
the world of angels, to which we arrive through 
‘‘invisible;” at the same time it indicates an un- 





certainty respecting the classes of angels, or that 
nothing essential depends upon this classification. 
In Eph. i. 21, we find apy4, é&ovola, divapuc, Kupid- 
Ty¢; Obvayic is not found here, nor Opévog there. 
This latter word occurs here only in the New Tes- 
tament, but is applied by the Rabbins, by Diony- 
sius the Areopagite and testamentum Levi, to the 
angels in the seventh or highest heaven. These 
classes may be regarded as different orders, joined 
in pairs; Opdvor, the highest, xupsdryrec, the lowest, 
apyat and é£ovoiat, the intermediate. [Euicorr, 
comparing Eph. i. 21, “where the order seems 
descensive,” says, ‘we may possibly infer that 
the @pévor are the highest order, etc., if indeed all 
such distinctions are not to be deemed precari- 
ous and presumptuous. It may have been sug- 
gested by some known theosophistic speculations 
of the Colossians, but more probably was an 
incidental revelation, which the term dépara 
evoked.” Parson thus gives the intent of the 
passage and the force of éire: ‘¢ Lest in that in- 
visible world, among the many degrees of the ce- 
lestial hierarchy, any order might seem excepted 
from an essential dependence upon Him, he 
nameth those which are of greatest eminence, 
and in them comprehendeth the rest.” —R.] 
ScHLEIERMACHER most incorrectly applies aépara 
to earthly empires, civil orders and legal con- 
ditions (MseLancuTHon similarly), and under- 
stands here magisterial offices and other func- 
tions of persons in power. 

All things were created by him and 
forhim, rd révra 0” avtov kai cic avTov 
éxrcoras. [ Literally, all things have been created 
through Him and to Him.—R.]| Solemn recapitu- 
lation (MzyzR). The perfect, setting the past in 
relation to the present, is chosen instead of the 
aorist, noting the factum, because we have here a 
dogmatic consideration of the completed and now 
existing creation (WiNER’s Gram. p. 255). Hence 
also we have not merely 02’ avrov (instrumental), 
but ci¢ avrév, indicating Him as the rédoc of 
creation. Brnq@n: év denotat prius quiddam quam 
moz Ova et eic.  Notatur initiwum, progressus, finis. 
Comp. Rom. xi. 36; 1 Cor. viii. 6, where ei¢ 
atvrév refers to God, ashere to Christ, to whom the 
Kuptorne Tov mévTwy iscommitted (Matt. xxvili.18 ; 
Phil. ii. 9; 1 Cor. xv. 27), who is the delegated 
Regent of the world (Mzyrer). Hic denotes not 
simply for Him, but also to Him, in Him (WINER’s 
Gram. p. 890). That He is Lord over all is but 
one side therefore; the other is, that to Him the 
whole is directed, and thusis developed, exalted, 
glorified. To His exalted dignity is joined the 
glorifying of what is created, the participation 
of the creatures in His glory and blessedness. 
[ELiicorr: év avr@, causa conditionalis; dv’ avtov, 
causa medians; sic aitév, causa finalis or finis ulti- 
mus. ALFORD: ‘‘ Heisthe end of creation, con- 
taining the reason in Himself, why creation is at 
all and why it is as it is.”—R. | i 

Ver. 17 accordingly adds: And he is before 
all things. —Aw’réc and éorT are emphatic 
from their position. [‘‘He Himself is” or ‘‘exists.” 
—R.] Both the permanence of the existence of 
Christ and His pre-existence are affirmed. The 
usus loquendi requires only, that it be understood 
of tame, the context, of the whole; compare Jno. 
viii. 58. The Vulgate is incorrect: ante omnes, 
and Luther, vor Allen, [¢. e., before all beings.— 
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R.j So also the Socinians, ScutmrmrmMacHeErR and 
others, who limit the meaning to superior rank, 
which is indeed sufficiently implied in such an 
assertion of priority.—And in him all things 
subsist.—[The E. V. here as in ver. 15, unfor- 
tunately renders év, ‘“by.’”-—R.] The verb is 
used of things held together, as milk, which runs. 
So 2 Pet. ili. 5; y# & tdaroc Kai dv bdato¢e cvvec- 
TOoa TO Tov Geod Ady. Without Christ all things 
would fall asunder. The perfect, following éo7v, 
has the force of the present—put together and 
now subsisting. The reference is to organic per- 
manence, the continuance of the composition of 
the things of the world ‘“‘in Him,’ because He 
holds together what He has created. [Exuicorr: 
‘the causal sphere of their continuing existence, 
—not exactly identical with év airé above. Christ 
was the conditional element of their creation, the 
causal element of their persistence.”—R.] It 
does not refer to a consolidation of earthly rela- 
tions (SCHLEIERMACHER), nor to the acknowledg- 
ment and rule of the Lord in the new world 
(Baum@artren-Crovsivs). ; 

The relation of the Mediator to the Church. Vers. 
18-20. 

Ver. 18. And he is the head of the body, 

the church.—‘‘And He,” avréc¢, [is emphatic, 
possibly involving an antithesis to some errors 
of the Colossian Church (Aurorp, Exiicorr). 
The subject is ‘the Son of God’s love,” the pas- 
sage requiring a reference to the Adyo¢ évoapxoc, 
the now glorified Christ.—R.] ‘‘Is”: in form 
this is a resumption of ver. 17, connected closely 
with that verse, but in matter it refers back to 
the starting-point, ver. 14, so that, just as in vers. 
15, 16, the corresponding relative clause (6¢ éorvv) 
follows, together with its proof (érz). The par- 
allel of thought—Christ, the Son of God, is before 
and over the world, as He is Head of the Church 
—is echoed in the chain of parallel clauses. On 
‘the Head of the Body, the Church,” see Eph. i. 
22,23. The second genitive is unquestionably 
appositional (W1NER’s G'ram., p. 494, and Eph. iv. 
9). In the parallel passage: ‘‘Head over all 
things,” efc.—the relation of Christ to the world 
.is defined by ‘“‘over all things.”” On the Church 
as an organism, a Body, see Eph. iv. 12; v. 28, 
380; that the world might not be considered this 
Body, “the Church” isadded. It does not refer 
to the family of God in heaven and on earth 
(Roésszuxtr); this is too spiritualistic, is contrary 
to biblical realism and usus loguendi. 

Who is the beginning, the first-born 
from the dead, 6¢ éoTt 4p x7, TpwtdétoKos 
éx TOV vekpOv. —“ First-born,” mpwrdroxoc, 
here is somewhat different from ver. 15,—in the 
more exact sense of one beginning a series. 
Hence éxk can be omitted, as in Rev. i. 5. The 
preposition marks the fact, conceived of as in 
Eph. v, 14: ‘arise from (éx) the dead ;” as amd 
Tav.vexpov also occurs, to denote the separation of 
the living from the dead. The reference is not 
to those merely who have died within the church 
(Scurnxe); for when the dead revived in the Old 
Testament times, they were not ‘first-born from 
the dead,” since they died again; it is otherwise in 
the case of Christ. [Exuicorr distinguishes this 
passage from Rev. i. 5, where the preposition is 
omitted: ‘first-born not only of, but out of the 


dead” —He left their realm and came again as with | 





a new begetting and new birth into life.”—R.] It 
is pre-supposed, but not stated either in the text 
or context: ‘‘because He restores life to others” 
(CaLvin. THEopoRET: ‘the phrase hints also 
at the resurrection of us all”). [Eapim re- 
taining his view of mpwrdrokoc, as referring to 
priority in dignity, remarks: ‘as He rose from 
the midst of the dead, He became their chief,— 
came out from among them as their representa- 
tive. His people rise in virtue of His power. 
He is not only the pledge, He is also the pattern.” 
This is undoubtedly true, but only implied here. 
—R.] By ‘‘first-born,” which was not chosen 
without a reference to ver. 15, doyf, a word of 
wide signification, is here more closely defined 
as “the Beginning,” while the personality is at 
the same time thus emphasized as the principal 
thing. Comp. Jno. xi. 25. So Gen. xlix. 3: 
“Reuben my first-born” (dpx7 réxvov pov=Tpw- 
roroxéc pov, Deut. xxi. 17). Itis therefore—“the 
first-fruits of them that slept” (dpx7 Tov Kexouunué- 
vov, | Cor. xv. 20), “first that should rise from the 
dead” (rpOto¢g &§ dvactdcew¢g vexpov, Acts xxvi. , 
23); hence to be taken as referring to time, with 
a secondary reference, however, to a power effi- 
cient in a succeeding series (Rev. iii. 14; xxii. 
13) ; in which it differs from drapy#. Hence it 
is neither principium (Baunr, StricER, HuTHER), 
nor Regent of the world (Fuarr), nor author of 
the Church (BaumGaRTEN-ORUusivs), nor ‘“begin- 
ning of the second and new creation” (Cavin). 
Nor is ‘‘of the resurrection” to be supplied (Dz 
Wnt), since the Apostle had far more in view 
than ‘the dead,” nor ‘‘of the church” (ScHon. 
KEL), since there is nothing to indicate this; nor 
is “first-born” an adjective joined to ‘begin- 
ning” (SCHLEIERMACHER). [While dpy7 has here 
a primary temporal reference, and is further de-- 
fined as a Personality by mpwrdéroxoc, there is an 
argumentative force in the relative ‘‘who” in- 
volving a secondary reference to ‘‘the church” 
which immediately precedes. So Exxicorr, Ea- 
DIE, who insists upon this too exclusively, how- 
ever. ALForD: ‘He is the ‘beginning,’ in that 
in Him is begun and conditioned the church.” 
WorpswortTH suggests the two-fold sense of apy7; 
1. principiwm, beginning. 2. principalitas, domin- 
ion, rule. In the first sense, Christ is the source 
of life to the church: in the second, the Princi- 
pality of all things, therefore even in His man- 
hood superior to the angelic principalities and 
powers (against the false teachers).—R. ] 

That in all things he might have the 
pre-eminence.—[‘‘In order that (iva) in all 
things he (air éc, emphatic, ) might become (y év7- 
Tat) pre-eminent.”—R.] “Iva denotes the pur- 
pose of God working herein; it is not—dorte 
(Est1us, Barur). What He is, is the basis for 
something else, which is accomplished in the 
purpose—which becomes (yévyrar); hence such 
permanent relations are here concerned, as took 
shape historically, and are adapted for definite 
ends, to be realized in time (STeicER). In that 
He is the Risen One, it is the design of God, 
that He becomes év raowv avtoc¢ tporebwrv, He, em- 
phatically, and none other, sine locum tenentibus, 
sine vicario (BENGEL), and ‘‘in all,” on all sides, 
in wisdom, holiness, might, death-overcoming 
power, dominion and glory, as respects the world 
as well as the church. The first, for ever and 
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for every one. The verb mpwrebw occurs only 
here in the New Testament and denotes strongly, 
‘to have the first rank.” [Anrorp: ‘The word is 
a transitional one, from priority in time to priority 
in dignity, and shows incontestibly that the two 
ideas have been before the Apostle’s mind through- 
out,” though, as Exxicorr suggests, this being a 
result, the same meaning does not necessarily 
belong to mpwréroxoc.—R.] ’Ev maoty must be 
neuter, as Tit. ii. 9,10; 1 Tim. iti. 11; iv. 15; 
2 Tim. ii. 7; iv. 5; Hebrews xiii. 4, 18,—7avzi 
(1 Cor. i.5; 2 Cor. iv. 8, etc). Did it refer to 
vexpov, it must have the article. Hence inter 
omnes (Buza and others) is incorrect. 

Ver. 19. Because in him God was 
pleased that the whole fulness should 
dwell.—As in ver. 16, 6rv introduces the ground 
of the last clause, and thus mediately of the 
whole preceding verse. It is not therefore a 
proof of the relative clause exclusively (Srer- 
GER), nor is this to be excluded (Mnymr). “Ev 
avt® evodkynoev wav TO TARPOpa Kart- 
olxkg#oat may be simply rendered; the finite 
verb eiddéxyoev leads to a will, a personal author 
as final cause, over against a becoming of ne- 
cessity: on this account Oed¢ is the self-evident 
subject, hence not specially indicated; év wiTé is 
to be joined with xarocxjoa, it is placed first em- 
phatically, and denotes the same as in the fore- 
going; av 7d TAypapya is the accusative subject 
of the infinitive, and according to the context, 
without the necessity of supplying anything, the 
whole fulness of Him, who had formed the de- 
cree (Eph. iii. 19: “all the fulness of God;”’ 
Col. ii. 9: ‘of the God-head’”). [With this ren- 
dering, the E. V. agrees, but supplies Yather in- 
stead of God, marking, it is true, an obvious an- 
tithesis between Christ (the subject hitherto), and 
the new one, But the impersonal form of the 
verb is not strictly correct. Exitcorr renders: 
‘¢the whole fulness of God was pleased to dwell,”’ 
making wav 70 TAnpwua the subject of the finite 
verb. The question is only a grammatical one, 
as the dogmatical result is the same in either 
case. See Exuicorr i loco.—R.] On rAfpoua, 
compare Eph. i. 10; on karovxjoa, Eph. iii. 17; 
on cvdécyoev, Eph. i. 5. To regard rAjpwua as 
the fulness of the Gentiles and totality of Israel 
(ScHLEIERMACHER), isas unfounded, as to under- 
stand it, from the terminology of Valentin, of 
the complex of Alons (BAuR). Hormann also is 
in error, in understanding it as the fulness of 
that which is, making Ghrist the subject of eb- 
déxnoev; too artificial. [Worpswortu, after giv- 
ing two interpretations: 1. that God the Son 
was pleased; 2. that God was pleased, with a 
preference for (1), adds ‘‘on the whole, we may 
perhaps affirm, that the Apostle designedly 
placed evddxycev here without any limitation of a 
nominative expressed, in order to bring out the 
truth more fully that the eddoxia is to be ascribed 
to the Father in the Son, and to the Son in the 
Father, and that there is perfect unity in will 
and operation in both.”——R, 

Ver. 20. And by him to reconcile all 
things unto himself. — Locus hic torquet in- 
terpretes et vicissim ab illis torquetur (Davenanr). 
The force of xaé isclear: “this indwelling 
(ver. 19) is the foundation of the reconciliation” 
(Banat). Avadrod, te, Christ, is placed 





emphatically first, denoting the known mediation. 
The main difficulty is found in a@toKkataAaA dé- 
at ei¢ avrév. The verb occurs only here, ver. 
21 and Eph. ii. 16; here with eic avréy, in the 
last passage with r@ edi. Karaddooev, Rom. v. 
10; 2 Cor. vy. 18, 19: ré Oeqs, éavtd; 1 Cor. vii. 
11: 76 avdpi. The meaning is: to reconcile, 
strengthened by ad. So that the one recon- 
ciled is freed, removed from something; open, 
conscious, outspoken enmity is not meant, 
rather concealed unconscious estrangement and 
separation of one or two parts (Hormann): but 
it is found only in him who is reconciled, not in 
him who reconciles. See on Eph. ii. 16. With 
Meyer we hold as follows: sin began among 
the angels, and came, was brought from the an- 
gelic world to the race of men (Jno. viii. 44; 
2 Cor. xi. 8; Eph. i. 10); thereby the whole 
creation was disturbed in its harmony, ‘was 
made subject to vanity,” in ‘‘the bondage of 
corruption,” and suffered according to the say- 
ing: delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi (comp. 
Rom. viii. 19-22). In Christ the act of recon- 
ciliation is accomplished, and this reconciliation 
is to unfold itself in all directions unto the 
palingenesia (Matt. xix. 28; 2 Pet. iii. 15), to the 
coming (Parusie) of Christ (1 Cor. xv. 24, 28). 
The aorist infinitive denotes the historical fact ; 
ei¢ avTov instead of the usual dative éavr@ marks 
the direction, and consequently the gradually 
accomplished development. We meet here the 
comprehensive and classical idea of reconcilia- 
tion, which is considerably modified with respect 
to the universe, as well as to the human race 
and the angelic world, as is afterwards indi- 
cated. It is therefore incorrect to identify 
aroKkaraAnésat with dvaxegaradoacba, Eph. i. 10 
(MrnanoutTHon, Grorius, Baur and others), or 
in accordance with this view, to apply eic airév 
to Christ (Luruer and others) and not to God, 
as the context requires. [E. V., “to Himself,” 
correctly applies it.—R.] Nor is ta rdvra to 
be limited to intelligent beings, or to men only 
(A-Lapripx and others) or to universam ecclesiam 
(Brza); nor does the verb mean; ‘the removal 
of reciprocal enmity” (Stoxz, ScHirinRMAcHER 
and others). [Euuicorr, while objecting to any 
dilution of ‘reconcile,’ or limitation of ra 
mévra, cautions against the irreverence of far. 
reaching speculations on the reconciliation of 
the finite and infinite. ‘It does say that the 
eternal and incarnate Son is the ‘causa medians’ 
by which the absolute totality of created things 
shall be restored into its primal harmony with 
its Creator—more than this it does not say, and 
where God is silent it is not for man to speak.” 
Havin: ‘The one Reconciler is the head of 
these vast dominions, and in Him meet and 
merge the discordant elements which sin had in- 
troduced, The humanity of Jesus bringing all 
creatures around it, unites them to God ina bond 
which never before existed—a bond which has 
its origin in the mystery of redemption. Thus 
all things in heaven and earth feel the effect of 
man’s renovation.” The view of Braune, that 
this will find its full development at the coming 
of Christ, is not in opposition to the above view. 
See Eapre and Atrorp, also Da Wurru.—R. 
Having made peace through the blood 
of his cross.—Hipyvomo:goag naturally 
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and grammatically agrees with the latent subject ]to begin a new sentence. 


of evddé«qoev, God. The verb, only here, like the 
substantive eipyvoroide (Matt. v. 9) is clear in its 
meaning. The aorist participle indicates the 
modality of “reconcile,” as Eph. i. 19. Both 
acts are contemporaneous, conceived of as one, 
this does not ante-date the other [as E. V. im- 
plies—R.]. ‘Through the blood” marks the 
act as one of royal judgment and priestly sacri- 
fice (Rom. iii. 25: Heb. iv. 14, 18, 20; 1 Pet. i. 
19); while «‘of His cross” marks the shedding 
of blood as a consequence of the punishment to 
which He devoted Himself, in humblest obedi- 
ence (Phil. ii. 18), in innocence for our sake, in 
holiness to make us holy. Both denote the defi- 
nite, historical act, over against all spiritual- 
istic conceptions, as well as Christ’s suffering 
and death over against our moral or ascetic 
works. In order to preclude any materialistic 
or magical views of the blood of Christ, Paul re- 
affirms; by him, thus making prominent the 
Person of Him, who had shed His blood, and 
thereby made peace with God. [‘I say’ added 
in E. V. conveys the meaning.—R. |—Besides 
this repetition, designed to guard against false 
views, there is added, in explanation of the ob- 
ject, which has been and shall be reconciled, 
made partaker of the peace: Whether there 
be things on earth, or things in heaven 
(comp. ver. 16).—Here ‘‘earth” stands first, be- 
cause he has been just speaking of the act on 
earth, by which the reconciliation begins. It is 
not easy to determine how the reconciliation of 
angels may be conceived of, since it cannot be 
applied to wicked ones, who remain unreconciled 
and are condemned, and the good need no recon- 
ciliation, only sustaining power. This difficulty 
leads us to refrain from any explanation, which 
would be at best a mere surmise. [See above 
on Ta mavra, which is specified here. Euxicorr 
remarks: ‘‘How the reconciliation of Christ 
affects the spiritual world—whether by the anni- 
hilation of ‘posse peccare,’ or by the infusion of a 
more perfect knowledge, or (less probably) some 
restorative application to the fallen spiritual 
world—we know not, and we dare not specu- 
late.” WorpswortsH specifies a fourfold recon- 
ciliation, 1. Between God and man. 2. Between 
angels and man. 3. Between Jew and Gentile. 
4, Between man and the inferior creatures. 
Under the last particular he refers to the attempt 
of false teachers to mar this work of universal 
reconciliation, by forbidding the free use of the 
creatures, chap. ii. 20, 21. This is open to the 
objection stated below.—R.] The disjunctive 
force of é:re forbids the idea of reconciliation of 
the two parts with each other (HRasmus), nor do 
“‘things on earth,” ‘‘things in heaven,”’ favor the 
view, that Jews and Gentiles had become hostile 
to each other cn account of heavenly and earthly 
things, matters of Divine worship and principles 
related thereto, but should now be reconciled 
(ScuturermacueEr). Nor does this’refer to the re- 
conciliation of the Jews and Gentiles to each 
other and with tne world of spirits, nor to the 
final conversion and blessedness of the demons 
(OnicEN), nor to a tendency at least thereto (Oxs- 
HAUSEN). 

Application. Vers. 21-23. My 

Ver. 21. And you.—K ai ipac, as Eph. ii. 1, 





There is an anacolu- 
thon in the construction, since the reading is 
anoxatnAAdynre, not amoxaradAdéa. See critical 
note!4, [The additional note gives the authorities 
for the reading Braune rejects. So great is the 
preponderance in its favor, that the translator 
feels bound to differ from the author here. The 
anacoluthon is not so strong with this reading; 
dude is the object of the verb, though vuvi dé inter- 
venes.—R.] There is no reason for joining 
“and you,” with its immediate attributive, to the 
preceding sentence ( Lacumann and others). 
[The better punctuation is that of E. V. and 
most modern editors, beginning a new sentence 
or paragraph here.—R.] Kai is not merely a 
copulative particle (and); but is— “even,” 
“precisely,” as the following characteristic re- 
quires: that were sometime alienated and 
enemies, roré édvtTac amqAdAoTpiop be 
voug Kai ExOpobc.—With moré he refers to 
their past condition, and with emphasis, as ity 
position indicates, in praise and thanksgiving, 
the participle isimperfect. On “alienated,” see 
Eph. ii. 12. Neither “from the commonwealth 
of Israel,” from that passage, nor “from the life 
of God,” from Eph. iy. 18, is to be supplied 
(Bazur); the context clearly suggests “from 
God.” But more than alienation is mentioned, 
they had passed into enmity of which the former 
is the germ; éyOpduc is therefore active, enemy 
against God (Rom. viii. 7). It is incorrect to con- 
sider it as passive, invisos deo (Rom. vy. 10, Sret- 
GER), since it is enmity, not on the part of God, 
but of men, which is extirpated, out of which 
they are delivered in the reconciliation. As to 
your understanding in wicked works, 
TH Otavota év totic Epyote Tol¢g rov7- 
poic.—Their enmity is thus described. Thear-° 
ticle refers to a known previous disposition and 
mode of conduct. The simple dative is one of 
reference; ‘‘in’”? marks the gphere in which the 
alienation and enmity manifested itself. Both 
belong to “alienated” as well as ‘‘ enemies.” 
On didvora, sec Eph. ii. 8; iv. 18; 1 Jno. v. 20. 
[Exuicorr: “the higher intellectual nature espe- 
cially as shown in its practical relations.” ‘¢Un- 
derstanding,’’ “mind” (as distinguished from 
heart in E. VY.) is the correct rendering, though 
Braune, referring it to the state rather than 
to the faculty itself, has Gesinnung, disposi- 
tion.—R.] This manifests itself actively; in 
it the ‘“‘wicked works” have their ground and 
soil, [The form rt. épy. roic wov. emphasizes the 
character of the works.—R.] The phrase in- 
cludes all works which are done contrary to 
God’s command, or if formally in accordance 
with the law, yet from carnal appetites and pro- 
pensities. It is incorrect to govern rt7 d:avola 
by éx0pobc (Erasmus: ‘enemies to reason”’) or 
to consider it asthe ground : through their dispo- 
sition (Mnyux), through their reason (LuruER), 
since the cause of the enmity cannot be found in 
this organ or in this disposition, which is a 
product as respects the enmity. Nor does év 
épyotc depend on diavoia (Buza, Banur).—Yet 
now hath he reconciled, vuvi dé adrokat- 
éAhagéev, —[Braune, reading dmoxaradAdynre 
renders: ‘‘now you are reconciled.”—R.] Nuvi 
marks the present which begins with the recon- 
ciliation, when the readers have become par 
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takers of it; dé marks the resumption of the 
thought uninterrupted by the parenthesis [de- 
scribing their previous condition—R. ], like the 
Latin inquam. ‘Reconciled” is an act through 
Christ, (ver. 20) not of Christ (Greek fathers, 
Canvin, Catov., others). Compare 2 Cor. v. 19. 
[The subject throughout is God.—R. ] 

Ver. 22. “In the body of his flesh 
through death.—This sets forth in twofold 
manner the way or the means of reconciliation. 
First: ‘In the body of his flesh.” This describes 
the earthly, sensible, historical appearance of 
Christ. Sirach xvi. 23: dvOpwroc mépvog év ob- 
part THC CapKog avTov, Where oapKéc¢ refers to the 
sensual lusting. Here the reference is to the 
Redeemer and Reconciler, who had taken upon 
Him our flesh and blood and appeared in the life 
and history of our race; év is to be taken locally. 
[Atrorp: “The situation or element of the recon- 
ciliation.” Exuicotr: ‘the substratum of the 
action is pointed to by év.”—R.] Itis entirely 
foreign to the context to suppose ‘df his flesh” 
is in contrast with the body ‘of the church,” as 
ver. 20 (BencEL). The antithesis is less docetic 
false teachers aceording to ii. 28 (SreramR), or 
the glorified body of the Risen One, 1 Cor. xv. 
44 (ScuuNnxknt), or exaggerated doctrine of angels 
(Mzyna), than this, that the work of Redemption 
was far too easily separated from the person 
of Christ and His historical, human nature in the 
form of a servant. The expression is evidently 
anti-spiritualistic. Secondly: ‘through death,” 
[the means, instrumental cause.—R.] renders 
prominent the exit from this natural life, in 
short, the suffering and death referred to in ver. 
20; the entrance into this life through birth 
must have corresponded with such an exit. 
Hence it is not strange that Paul speaks often of 
the latter, but never of the former cz professo. 

To present you holy and unblameable 
and unreproveable in his sight.—The end 
to be attained. ‘To present you” depends on 
the verb ‘‘reconciled.’”’ What has occurred to 
the Christian in this reconciliation is something 
to be preserved, unfolded, perfected. The God 
who effects reconciliation, effects more, as Eph. 
y. 27. The subject is not the subject of the pas- 
sive amoxatadAaynre, but of the active [%. ¢., of 
the verb amoxardAAagev, as most read—R.]; the 
accusative dudc¢ is the object not the subject of 
the infinitive (Mzyrr, Scumnxes). Certainly the 
immediate result of the reconciliation, the right- 
eousness imputed for the sake of Christ, is not 
meant (Hurnur and others). The three adjectives 
adytove Kal Gpomove Kak dveykAArove mark 
the continued effect of the reconciliation, viz., mo- 
ral purity in three directions. As “holy,” dyzoz, 
they are consecrated to God, live to God, die to 
the world, have conducted and shown themselves 
as such; as ‘‘unblameable,” duwyor, they are 
free from the faults and stains of sin; as unre- 
provable, avéyxAyroz, they are not accused by their 
neighbors. Brneen is not incorrect in his: erga 
deum, respectu vestri, respectu prozimi. [ ALFORD and 
Huuicort follow Muyzr in referring the first to 
the positive, the latter two to the negative side of 
holiness. Davunanr deems it the aggregation 
of three similar ideas. On the whole Braune’s 
view, which is that of Hapiz, is much preferable. 
—R.] ‘In his sight,” katevdrciov airoi, 





refers undoubtedly to the Judgment, hence ac 
cording to the context we may apply it to Christ. 
Comp. 2 Oor. v. 10. [ALFoRD seems most correct; 
referring it to the day of Christ’s appearing ; but 
before His 7. ¢., God’s presence. ExxuicoTr doubts 
the former reference, but renders: ‘‘ before Him, 
God not Christ.”” The passage undoubtedly re- 
fers to justitia inherens, as the necessary result 
of the reconciliation which gave to ‘the believer 
justitia imputata. So Carvin, but, as Hooxnr ju-. 
diciously remarks, ‘‘ whensoever we have any of 
these (actual, inherent or imputed holiness) we 
have all—they go together.” —R. ] 

Ver. 23. If at least ye continue in the 
faith.—God’s act for and upon them is not car- 
ried out to a blessed consummation without sub- 
jective advauce and personal activity.  Hlye 
marks a condition, about which there is no 
doubt, [AnForp: ‘assuming that.”—R.] Itis 
the mildest, most delicate method of calling at- 
tention to the necessity of faith (BuerK), and 
seems to belong to ‘‘ present,” rather than to de- 
pend on the finite verb, ver. 21 (BrngeL). Seeon 
Eph. iii. 2; iv. 21. ’Ercpévete th rioresc is 
construed, as Rom. vi. 1; xi. 22, 23; 1 Tim. iv, 
16. [Stronger than pévere, implying with the 
dative, rest at a place, perseverance to and rest 
in the end, ‘‘persist ” (Anrorp, Eniicorr).-—R. | 
The article marks the faith as definite; an inde- 
finite one, after their own pleasure, does not 
sufice.-—-Grounded and settled and be not 
moved away from the hope of the gospel. 
—[‘‘ Grounded and settled and not being moved 
away” is the literal construction. The E. V. 
seems to make ‘‘moved away” co-ordinate with 
“continue.”’—R.] The modality of the persistence 
is thus denoted: 1. TePeuerAcwpévor (sey on 
Eph. iii. 18), whose antithesis is yopic Oewedcdu 
(Luke vi. 49: ‘without a foundation”), refers to 
an objectively given foundation, placed upon 
which they still stand. This is a reference to 
Christ, to God’s grace in Him, not to the hope 
(Muyer). 2. ‘Ed pacox dicit internum robur, quod 
fideles ipst habent; quemadmodum exdificum primo 
quidem fundamento recte solideque. inniti, deinde vero 
sua etiam mole probe coherere et firmiter consistere de- 
bet (BENGEL), 1 Cor. xv. 58. [These two denote 
the positive side of the modality of their persis- 
tence; then the negative follows.—R.] 3. M7 
fetaktvobmevot G76 THE EATISO’ cb- 
ayyedAiov marks, through the present partici- 
ple passive, what is very possible, likely to enter 
every moment from without and within; circum- 
stances, purposes and suggestions, as well as 
lusts and selfish thought and desire can easily 
move, so that they are moved away from the 
hope of the gospel, held up before them as an 
aim (not a point of support—ScurnKen), and 
both sure and glorious as belonging to the gos- 
pel (see on Eph. i, 18). [Atrorp makes the 
hope subjective, but grounded on the objective, 
and the genitive possessive. Exuicorr says: ‘« the 
hopé arising from, evoked by the Gospel,””—sub- 
jective, therefore: ‘rod evayy. is the genitive of 
the origin or the originating agent ’’—which is 
preferable. Hapim thus discriminates between 
the three expressions: ‘the first epithet alludes 
to the cause, the second to its effect, the third 
depicts a general result,—as the use of “# seems 
to indicate.” M7 is usual and proper, however, 
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in such a sentence as this—see WinER’s Gram. 
p. 443.—R.] Mera refers to the inward change 
in being moved, dé to removal from the given 
object, thereby effected. — Which ye have 
heard, denotes a fact which takes away all ex- 
cuse, they know it, it has been told them. [Ernur- 
cort objects to “shave” in the E. V. without rea- 
son, as the inexcusableness rests upon the fact that 
it has already been heard, thus best expressed.— 
R.]—It has beer made efficient for them, and 
not for them alone: And which was preached 
to every creature which is under heaven, 
=in the whole world. The command of Christ, 
Mark xvi. 15: ‘preach the gospel to every 
creature” has begun to becarried out. ‘‘Preached 
to every creature” is not hyperbolical (Mzyrr), 
nor is Ktiovg to be limited to the Gentiles. [AL- 
FORD incorrectly renders: ‘‘in the whole crea- 
tion.” Eapiz and Exurcort call this hyperbole, 
though agreeing with Braune’s next remark. — 
R.] The Apostle prophetically sees as accom- 
plished what has as yet only begun, and marks 
the universality of Christianity. Sane undi- 
quaque vulgatum evangelium Christi, ne quid cogitar- 
ent Oolossenses de mutanda fide, que jam ab omnibus 
esset recepta (ERASMUS). [On the phrase, ‘‘which 
is under heaven,’ Enuicorr remarks, that it 
characterizes the «riowg as ériyevoc, including, 
however, thereby, all mankind.—R. ] 

Whereof I Paul am made a minister.— 
See on Eph. iii. 1. [Meyer makes here ‘three 
considerations ” enforcing their ‘‘not being moved 
away ’’—It would be, 1) inexcusable for them- 
selves, because they had heard the gospel; 2) 
inconsistent with the universality of the gospel 
“preached to every creature;” 3) contrary to 
the personal relation of the Apostle to the gos- 
pel, ‘‘ whereof I Paul,” etc.—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Christian knowledge. The progress of Paul’s 
thanksgiving for the faith and love of the Church 
to supplication for their advance in true know- 
ledge derives its motive from the end in view, 
viz., Christian walk. Herein is implied: First: 
the basis of Christian knowledge is the Christian 
morality of the perceiving subject, in its funda- 
mental traits and principles, in faith and love. 
Here it begins, and hence advance is made to and 
in the former. The subject of knowledge must 
also be correctly situated on account of the ob- 
ject of knowledge, and the organ of knowledge 
in the knowing subject must, at the same time, 
be first acted upon, that it may enjoy healthy ac- 
tivity and the reward of sound knowledge. Yet 
is faith itself an immediate knowing, and love, a 
desire which directly grasps the objects of faith, 
so that what makes an impression in faith, can be 
intelligently conceived. Second: the object of 
Christian knowledge is the will of God, in the 
unity of that will in creation, law and redemp- 


tion, hence in the visible and invisible, in the |. 


temporal and eternal, in the moral and intelli- 
gent world, both what was designed in creation 
and redemption, and what was commanded in 
word as precept. Third: the effect of Christian 
knowledge is essentially a re-action upon the 
Christian walk, and thus they reciprocally further 
each other. Fourth: the way to Christian 








knowledge is essentially a life of practical mo- 
rality. Fifth: its course is like that of the 
Christian life, a gradual advance, moving and de- 
veloping itself in various experiences, temptations 
and circumstances. 

2. The Christian walk has its ground in the fact 
of redemption, which has been decreed and or- 
dained by God the Father, mediated and accom. 
plished through the Son; its beginning, in the ap- 
propriation of this fact of objective redemption 
and subjective acceptance; its standard, in the 
example of our Lord Jesus Christ; its motive, in 
pleasing this Lord; its activity, in good works, 
according to the various relations of life in which 
we are placed; its modality in this, that what is 
done, is done from inward constraint and not 
from calculation; its development, in this, that it 
perceives more clearly each moment the will of 
God, grasps it more securely, retains it more 
firmly, proves it more widely; its genuineness, in 
the joy with which it bears and forbears, and 
controls itself with ever increasing strength ; its 
tone, in gratitude for what God had done to and 
in and for One, and its aim in the eternal heri-. 
tage in heaven, of which an earnest is given: 
within us. 

8. The Apostle’s conception of God. God, who: 
is the beginning and end for the Christian, is. 
‘conceived of, not as absolute substance, but as an 
absolute Person, in substance a Spirit, in charac- 
ter Love; here especially in the latter aspect. 
He has His will, and His eidoxeiy (ver. 19) wills 
itself as the good, wills it with energy and al- 
mightiness, and accomplishes His will in general. 
and particular alike. In this recession (Zuriick- 
treten) of the absolute substance behind the free- 


dom of the absolute Subject, the right of Panthe- - 


ism and Emanatism is taken away, in the preces= 
sion ( Vortreten) of His almighty and saving Love, 
that of Deism and Naturalism. The personality 
of the Living One, and the Life of the Absolute 
Person are the cardinal points of the Christian’s 
belief in God. Against Indifference ‘‘the whole 
fulness” of God (ver. 19) speaks. By this is 
meant the fulness of Love and Holiness, of Wis- 
dom and Power, of Grace and Majesty and 
Blessedness, which bursts forth in the works of 
Creation, Redemption, Sanctification and Glorifi- 
cation, but which neither is nor can be ex- 
hausted in the world; although immanent in the 
world, He far transcends it. Only in the Son of 
His Love is ‘‘the whole fulness” to be seen and 
found. Hence there is a reference to a Triune re- 
lation, since such fulness of God, the Living One; 
did not first come in flow with the creation, but 
moved already in Him, who is before and above all 
creatures.—The self-existence of God the Father, 
who is aitiog TavTwv THY bvTwy, is indicated; on 
Him the Son Himself depends and His activity in 
the works of Creation and Redemption. 

4. The Person of Christ is more accurately de- 
scribed in a threefold relation: 

a) His relation to God is set forth in the 
phrases: 6 vlog ti¢ ayarne avrod, ‘the Son of His 
Love,” (ver. 13); eixav tov @eod adpdrov, ‘the 
image of the invisible God,” (ver. 15). The first 
expression marks Him as the object of the 
Father’s love, which has in Him, nothing that 
can grieve it, holy as it is, or that it must first 
subdue; thus His Holiness, Sinlessness are im- 
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plied, on account of which it is He, in whom the 
forgiveness of sin is obtained, The other phrase 
leads into the substance of the glory of God, 
manifesting itself first and most of all in Him, 
and denotes also His Divine Personality; He is 
indeed the Image of a Personality, so that he must 
both have existence and be a Person, especially 
as ‘all the fulness’? of God is said to dwell in 
the Son of Man. It may be conceded to Hor- 
MANN (Schriftbeweis, I. 158-158), Buisounaa 
(Christologie des N. 7., 228-233), SoumnkuL and 
others, that the historical Christ must be made 
the subject for the most part (ver. 18), [See 
Exnaq. Notes on ver. 15.—R.] But what gives 
to this One His position in history and His Dig- 
nity, lies above this history in his super-terres- 
trial position and intrinsically Divine Dignity. 
Indeed the historical events pre-suppose the re- 
lation of the Son to the Father, His Divinity, and 
do not first constitute Him the Son, or God the 
Father, or Him a Person, who did not exist be- 
fore, or was not yet a Person nor the Son of 
God. 

b) His relation to the world is described by 
TpwtdbToKog maono KTicewc, ‘first-born of every 
creature” (ver. 15), and further explained by the 
confirmatory clause (ver. 16), ‘‘in him were all 
things created ’—‘' by him and to him” (é«rcorac), 
and sharply defined in ver. 17: ‘‘He is before 
call things and in him all things subsist.” In the 
given connexion there is first, a temporal defini- 
tion (70 rdvrwv), so that here His pre-existence 
is decidedly and expressly asserted, in agree- 
ment with Jno. xvii. 5: ‘¢mpd rov rov Kdopov elvat, 
“before the world was;’’ i, 1: év apyq, ‘in the 
beginning;” Eph. i, 4: ‘before the foundation 
of the world.” Second: Prominence is given to 
‘the Personality, denoted both by mpwréroxoc and 
the creation of God ‘in,” “by” and ‘“‘to Him,”’ 
as in Jno. i, 1: mpdg tov Ocdv; viii. 58: eyo eli. 
So that the Apostle here treats of a pre-existent 
Person, not merely of a pre-existent principle, or 
‘of a historical Person, as though the pre-existent 
iprinciple first became personal in Jesus at the 
Incarnation, or the personality had previously 
‘been only ideal. Compare THomasius, Christi 
Person und Werk, pp. 60-66. Thirdly: His Crea- 
ttorship excludes any creatureship in Him, and 
the identity of the Creator and Redeemer is so 
affirmed, that He who became man is placed 
more under the idea “God” than the idea 
“man,” On this account Theodoret aptly says, 
“not as having creation for a sister, but as be- 
gotten before all creation.” ourthly: Our text 
defines Him, not as Him, d¢’ od all things were 
vereated, and yet as active in the creation: dv’ 
‘avrov; He is not simply an archetype of the crea- 
ition for the Creator. Fifthly: He is emphatically 
‘indicated as the foundation and centre of the 
world and its history, its stability, and develop- 
ment. [Curysostom interprets this passage 
and Eph. ii. 22: ‘as teaching that Christ is the 
Living Centre, to which all things in creation 
converge, the Divine Keystone in the arch of the 
Universe, on which the whole fabric leans; but 
he warns his readers against supposing that 
Christ. Himself is consudstantial with the creatures 
cae He made and upholds” (Worpsworrn).— 
c) His relation to the Church is described by 
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‘Head of the body, the Church ;” “ beginning ;” 
‘first-born from the dead.” On the first expres- 
sion, see on Eph. i. 22. It is the organizing 
power, dwelling in Him, through which the 
Church has come into being. The other expres- 
sion refers to the victory over death, as the fact 
upon which the secure status of the Church 
rests; as indeed Paul appears especially as a 
witness of the resurrection, wherever as Apostle 
he founds churches. All views which will not 
recognize and appreciate the Person of Christ as 
the centre of His work and His Church, as Di- 
vine in origin and nature, as eternal, pre-ter- 
restrial and super-terrestrial, efficient both in 
Creation and Redemption, degenerate into a false 
speculation against which this Epistle to the Co- 
lossians contends. The question is not raised 
here, not even a hint given, how we are to con- 
ceive of Divinity and humanity united in One; 
nothing is said upon this point; hence Nestorian 
error does not lie so near, as ScuENKEL thinks, 
but rather Arian or Sabellian or Gnostic or ano- 
ther spiritual error, which volatilizes the eternal 
reality of the Person of Christ, or a dualistic 
one, which overshadows and crowds out the act 
of the Redeeming Subject by asceticism or le- 
gality, the so-called virtue of the subject to be re- 
deemed. 

5. The Work of Christ, with respect to God, 
from whom the world has apostatized through 
sin, is described as an dmoxaraAAd£at ra marta, 
‘‘reconciling all things;” with respect to the 
state into which the world has fallen through 
sin, as 7 amoAbtpworc, *¢ the redemption,” and as 
to its beginning and principle, as 4 ddeowg TOV auap- 
riav, ‘*the forgiveness of sins.” First of all, the 
ultimate cause of Reconciliation and Redemption 
is God the Father (ver. 18: 6¢ épptoaro, ver. 19: 
evddxyoev—arokatadAdea), as in creation. The 
Mediation of these belongs, as in the creation, to 
the Son of God, as Theanthropos in His historical 
Personality (ver. 20: by Him—and that ‘“‘through 
the blood of His Cross,” ver. 22: ‘‘in the body 
of His flesh through death’’); His Person has 
central importance, His suffering and death is 
the climax. He entered into the fellowship of 
humanity, which is the object of Divine wrath, 
endured in this fellowship the wrath of God 
resting upon it, gave Himself as a Sacrifice, holy 
and innocent, proved in His self-denying obedi- 
ence, in His office as Saviour, that just as His 
Son in whom He was well pleased became man, 
so it was the man in whom He was well pleased, — 
so that the Father for the sake of this One could 
turn His complacency upon the whole race which 
through Him dies to sin, and turns to God in 
grateful love. 

The work of Redemption, as to its Object, re- 
lates to the totality of the creatures, although it 
begins in the human race; as to its Purpose, it 
tends to a restitution of the creation, or to a 
bringing back of the creation to the path which 
it has forsaken, toward its proper consummation. 
The former marks the extent of the corruption 
of sin. Man is a prey to the ‘“‘power of dark- 
ness,” which forms the antithesis to the kingdom 
of Love, so that darkness, which is opposed to 
Love, is to be conceived of, rather, as moral, 
than intellectual. Will, as well as knowledge, 
religiousness and morality, social and political 
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relations, are effected and corrupted, and this 
can not only be affirmed of heathen (ver. 21: 
buac), but is applicable to Jews (ver. 13: iudac). 
In the presence of this Redemption in Christ the 
advantages of Israel over the Gentiles disappear. 
The purpose of Redemption is directed, chiefly, 
to the internal sanctification of men, to the for- 
giveness of sin, extirpation of it and its conse- 
quences, to justification before God in the judg- 
ment within the conscience, and in the future at 
the last day (ver. 21). But it extends in ever 
wider circles, in order to permeate the whole 
creation, and bring all creatures and all relations 
to happiness and blessedness with Him into 
eternity. [To avoid any misconception, see 
Exua. norus on ver. 20.—R.] Hence no dualistic 
view finds any justification here, in fact, dualism 
is anti-christian. The overcoming of the an- 
tagonisms, which are easily recognized, is thus 
set forth as a possibility and an indispensable 
task, and this is accomplished by ethical means, 
from the reconciliation of the world to the trans- 
formation of the world. [Henry: Christ is the 
Mediator of reconciliation, who promises peace, 
as well as pardon, and brings into a state of 
friendship and fayor at present, and will bring 
all holy creatures, angels as well as men, into 
one glorious and blessed society at last.—R. ] 

6. The Church in which the Redemption, ob- 
jective in Christ, and accomplished by Him, is, 
and will be subjectively appropriated, is pre- 
sented in our text in a two-fold aspect ; 

a) as respects its region—the militant and tri- 
umphant church, referred to in the expression, 
(ver. 18); apy7, mpwrdroKog é TOV vEeKpov ; 

6) as respects its inner life: cetus vocatorum et 
Jidelium, referred-to in the expression (ver. 12): 
aylot év gori, ‘saints in light.” The organism of 
the church is indicated by the expression (ver. 
18): ‘‘Head of the body, the church.” Its extent 
is denoted by the former reference, its vitality by 
the latter, and its mission is to further, subjec- 
tively, the purpose of the work of Christ. It is 
by no means indifferent how one stands in the 
church and holds to her; but it is just as little 
without important influence, whether or that one 
belongs to her, as it is indifferent in what nation 
or family one is incorporated. 

7. The morality of the individual within the 
church of Christ is defined as objectively caused 
(dyiog, “tholy”’), subjectively internal (dyapoc, 
‘‘unblamable”), and constantly referred to 
God (avéyKAnrog xatevartov avrov, ‘‘unreprovable 
in his sight”); and on that account conditioned 
by faith, which must prove itself in a two-fold 
manner, in its life and its substance, as right and 
correct, as genuine and true, as fides qua and as 
fides que creditur; it is indeed the word of God 
become alive in the Christian. This, at the same 
time, explains, why and that faith must be sta- 
ble and independent of time and human opinions; 
it depends upon permanence. 

8. The Word of God, which should be heard 
and proclaimed, requires living persons who 
have been filled and moved by it, whom it has 
first served, to serve it in turn. Here we find a 
direction for the establishment of public worship, 
in which the exposition and proclamation of the 
Word should not be wanting, as well as for the 
labors of Bible Societies, that should circulate 
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God’s Word, not merely in black and white, as 
copies from the press, like booksellers, and book 
binders, but in accordance with the organism and 
mission of the Church, in connexion with the 
efforts of Home and Foreign Missions. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


There is an order in prayer. Luther sets it 
forth in his explanation of the second Command- 
ment [Luther’s small catechism, the 2nd answer 
—on our Third Commandment.—R.]: ‘In all 
necessities call, pray, praise and give thanks.” 
The call for help, the cry of distress, the en- 
treaty, which necessity presses out, is the easiest, 
briefest, first, the prayer of an elementary pupil; 
the petition in perplexity for a need is an affair 
of the apprentice, who has learned first to pray 
for himself, and when further advanced, to offer 
supplications of unselfish love for others. The 
journeyman knows how to give thanks for gifts 
received, but the master praises the giver, not 
forgetting Him in His bounty. Whoever can 
and does do this, will not slight the easier part. 
Paul always goes from praise to thanksgiving, 
and from thanksgiving to supplication. He 
begins with the former, nor does he neglect the 
latter. Do you also? [The Apostle’s order is 
that of mature Christian experience. But the 
other is that of the learner. It is also that of 
the Psalms. They usually begin with petition 
and end with praise. They were written in the 
times of preparation for Christ. How often 
Christians revert to Dayid’s method. The Old 
Testament still leads us to the New.—we pray 
first like the Psalmist, then like the Apostle.—R. | 

Theory succeeds practice, as Philosophy fol- 
lows Poetry. To live the truth is more than to. 
know the truth. To perceive the truth is rather 
a matter of the sanctified will, than of the well- 
stored memory or the isolated intellect.—Being 
filled with the knowledge of the truth, is to know 
both what is nearest and what is most remote. 
Reason is both a telescope, to look into distant 
eternal things, and a microscope to inspect and 
understand the things at hand, in house and 
heart, in life and business, but to adjust the 
glasses aright is not hers, it belongs to the will, 
it is not an intellectual, but a moral act. Chris- 
tian living is not the product, but the producer 
of Christian thinking —The more you do, the 
more you become.—Only when bearing fruit, 
does the Christian grow.—Self-redemption is a 
falsity, and forgiveness of sins, without Christ, 
alie, The folly of the sixteenth century, when 
people bought absolution with money, is laughed 
at, but why should we not also ridicule the blind- 
ness of the nineteenth century, when people for- 
give their own guilt and sin, and fancy they get 
absolution at a still cheaper rate. Those who 
credit Christ, no longer have a creditor in God; 
in this privilege unbelief has no share.—The 
Christian cannot divide or divorce God and 
Christ, God and the world, Creation and Re- 
demption, Christ’s Person and Work, this world 
and the next, faith and love, faith and God’s 
word, faith and forgiveness, faith and bliss, re- 
ligion and morality, church and Christianity, 
sin and corruption, grace and salvation, salvation 
and sanctification, though it is he who accurately 
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distinguishes them.—The truth in Christ is the 
greatest paradox of life; the cross is a throne, 
death is life, weakness is strength, defeat is 
victory, gain is loss.—Christ, who satisfies all 
the needs of the human heart, begins with par- 
don, with grace that ends in blessedness with 
God. He blesses man in himself and goes on 
until He completes the whole creation—to the 
choirs of angels.—The Bible is the jewel of all 
the literature of the world; in the ring of the 
Bible the gospel is the diamond.—The news and 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures come to us in 
personalities, and in him who understands them 
they become again personal. 

Srarke:—You flatter yourself that you are a 
good Christian because you do nothing wicked! 
Is a tree good then, that does not bear thorns and 
thistles? If youare not diligent in good works, 
your Christianity is nothing, your imagination 
is vain, your hope is lost. We must grow in 
knowledge, grow in the power of God, grow in 
spiritual walk and in holiness. If a new-born 
child does not grow perceptibly, it is a bad sign. 
So it is with a Christian also.—To be patient in 
so many sufferings of this present time, and 
long-suffering amid so many adversities are ex- 
cellent gifts of God. But those are far advanced, 
who endure evil not only with patience, but 
with joy also.—Eternal life is an inheritance, 
hence it can be trifled away withsin, but not 
earned with good works. For a little child, 
though it have done nothing as yet, comes to its 
inheritance as well as the larger ones, who have 
done much.—Sad condition of men through the 
fall of Adam! once monarchs over all creatures, 
they must now be subject to the devil and 
his empire.—[ Believers also are first born, and 
enjoy the liberty of the First Born.—The dig- 
nity of believers surpasses that of angels, for they 
are united with the Son of God, who is higher 
than all angels.—-R | 

Rieqgur:—Darkness, ignorance, doubt, in- 
ability man traces to himself; vexation and im- 
patience break out of this darkness. But the 
gospel first makes known that behind this there 
is concealed a rule and power of darkness, out 
of which a deliverance is required, deliverance 
accomplished by means of right and justice more- 
over.—It was not done by the Father’s sending 
the Soninto the world, as a great witness of His 
love, to tell much of His name, and thus lead us 
away from our hostile disposition toward God, 
or direct us to confidence in Him: but God 
laid our sins and those of the whole world on 
this our Mediator, accepted His obedience, His 
sufferings, His sacrifice and the shedding of His 
blood as a ransom-price for us.—There is no 
doubt the corruption in heathenism was greater 
than now, although we, who spring from Chris- 
tian, perhaps specially sainted parents, are still 
wicked and born sinners; yet much is amelior- 
ated in our hereditary disease, and the favorable 
opportunity for us to find God as Love, is much 
facilitated. But this must be regarded rather as 
an advantage of our age, and not one of our per- 
sons. Through neglect of this grace of our age, 
we may become again as bad and worse than a 
heathen.—[The praise of the blood of Christ 
reaches to our being presented holy and unre- 
provable before God.—R. ] 
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Heusner:—The heart of a Christian is a large 
heart. Paul had already entered iio intimate 
fellowship with this Church although he had 
never seenit. What attracts the heart of one 
Christian to another? How easily true Chris- 
tians at onee understand each other !—The more 
fruitful our walk, the more does our knowledge 
of God grow. True knowledge can come only 
out of and with action. Itis not only the know- 
ledge that increases, but the power is enlarged, 
the capacity of enduring, holding out in conflict, 
as well as of cherishing kindly sentiments to- 
ward enemies—and of doing both with joy. We 
must live ourselves into Christianity.—Those 
who do not desire to become holy or to be 
‘‘made- meet,” may be external adherents, but 
are not citizens of the kingdom of heaven.— 
Christ is before all with respect to time; He does 
not belong to the series of beings created in time. 
This ‘+ before” of priority naturally includes the 
‘‘before” of preéminence.—Justification precedes, 
sanctification follows: the heart must first be 
stilled, then it can collect itself and prepare for 
sanctification. The latter is the end of the 
reconciliation. Why then will we ever invert 
this order? Because we would ascribe pardon 
to our merit, and not to the merit of Christ. 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—A mind, that would fully 
apprehend the truth of the gospel, will soon 
mark a voice in itself, when something import- 
ant and essential is omitted, while on the other 
hand, good sense will soon warn us, if we allow 
ourselves to be misled, so as to insert in the 
Scripture, through artifice, something which is 
not there.—Only when He has become to us the 
knowledge of the Divine will, is there a walk 
worthy of Him.—Expanded knowledge is itself 
a consequence of fruitfulness in good works.— 
The more plain the will of God becomes to us, 
the more we see what God has laid upon us to 
do; so much the more do we encounter opposi- 
tion, the more difficult it becomes to instil the 
game view into others, and the more does this 
spiritual conduct of life enter into spheres which 
appear foreign to it.—Oh that we so investigated 
the Scriptures, that it tended to edification !— 
Paul makes sanctification dependent upon ‘ be- 
ing grounded” in faith, and upon not being 
‘“‘moved away’’ from the hope of the gospel, 
which is no other than that of the consummation 
of the kingdom of God in Christ. 

Passavant:—At the time of the council of 
Constance, three cardinals in their ride met a 
poor shepherd weeping on the beach. They 
asked him why he wept so. ‘‘ Out of gratitude,” 
he answered, pointing to a worm, ‘“‘that God has 
made me a man and not a poor worm like that.” 
What would have been the gratitude of the poor 
shepherd, had the cardinals revealed to him, 
that God could, besides, make him meet for the 
inheritance of the saints in light.—Darkness is 
a kingdom, and this kingdom has its principali- 
ties and powers, and their artifice and malice is 
great; their might is great and the abyss is 
deep.—Many a one may appear pure and refined 
in conduct and culture, whose conscience sleeps, 
whose heart deceives itself; it is a dream of rest 
and peace, a false dream of life: sin can scat- 
ter over the whole life of a sinner her poppy 
leaves.—There exists among highly cultivated 
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minds, among educated people, an alienation 
from God, and in consequence an enmity, which 
seems to arise net so much from the ordinary 
sinful flesh, as from the temerity and pride of 
the thinking or subtilizing faculty in us, which 
indeed is also flesh. [‘*One can—and the in- 
gonsistency is not rare—worship Jesus Christ 
as God, and yet not have acknowledged Him 
as God formally and with the understanding; 
the heart makes Him God, the understanding 
makes Him man, still with most men the heart 
cannot cure the mind of its error, but is 
rather led astray itself.” Quotation in Pas- 
savant.—R.] ‘To extend the law of Christ,” 
says Theodorus, ‘‘they did not use carnal wea- 
pons. The power of convincing speech alone 
attested the power of these divine precepts. 
Every where exposed to the greatest dangers, 
they endured in all cities, through which they 
passed, the most shameful and cruel mal-treat- 
ment: scourge and rack, prisons, executions and 
martyrdoms of all kinds were daily their lot: yet 
though the executioner could kill the bearers 
of the divine message, they could not kill the 
message itself. It proved still mightier after 
their death: the gospel survived with equal vi- 
tal power the efforts and the rage of Barbarians 
and Romans: out of the funeral pile where 
they would bury the memory of those fisher- 
men and tent makers, it went forth yet more 
brilliantly and gloriously.” 
[Henry :—The Apostle heard that they were 
good, and he prayed that they might be better.— 
1. That they might be knowing, intelligent Chris- 
tians. 2. That their conversation might be 
good. 8. That they might be strengthened. 
Vers. 12 sq. Here is the summary of the doc- 
trine of the gospel concerning the great work of 
our redemption by Christ. It comes in here not 
as the matter of a sermon, but as the matter of 


a thanksgiving.—He does not discourse of the. 


work of redemption in the natural order of it; 
for then he would speak of the purchase of it 
first, and afterwards of the application of it. 
But here he inverts the order; because in our 
sense and feeling of it, the application goes be- 
fore the purchase. We first find the benefits of 
redemption in our own hearts, and then are led 
by those streams to the original and Fountain- 
head.—They who are not saints on earth, will 
never be saints in heaven. All who are de- 
signed for heaven hereafter, are prepared for 
heaven now. They who have the inheritance of 
sons, haye the education of sons, and the dispo- 
sition of sons.—This meetness for heaven is the 
earnest of the Spirit in our hearts; which is 
part of payment, and assures the full payment.— 
The greatest enemies to God, who have stood at 
the greatest distance and bidden Him defiance, 
may be reconciled, if it is not their own fault.— 
There was such a value in the blood of Christ, 
that on account of Christ’s shedding it, God was 
willing to deal with men upon new terms, and 
bring them under a covenant of grace; and for 
His sake and in consideration of His death upon 
the cross, to pardon and accept to favor all who 
comply with them.—This gospel may be preached 
to every creature; for it excludes none who do 
not exclude themselves.—Paul was a great Apos- 
tle; but he looks upon it as the highest of his 
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titles of honor, to be a minister of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ.—R. ] 

[Burxirr :—Ver. 10. Our fruitfulness should 
be an universal fruitfulness, an humble and self- 
denying fruitfulness, a proportionable fruitful- 
ness, an abounding and abiding fruitfulness ; this 
isto be fruitful in every good work.—Ver. 12. 
This meetness is a spiritual blessing, a transcen- 
dent favor, a discriminating favor, an everlast- 
ing favor; eternity will be too short to spend in 
the admiration of it; let such as are interested 
in it, now begin the work upon earth, of giving 
thanks to the Father for it.—R. ] 

[Eapiz:—Ver. 10. Superabundance of one 
kind of fruit is no compensation for the absence 
of another. ‘Every good work’ is inculcated. 
Such fruitfulness is not exhaustive. The tree 
grows healthfully while its fertility is so great.— 
Ver. 11. That peculiar position which necessi- 
tates the exercise of ‘‘ patience and long suffer- 
ing” should not induce despondency, as if it 
were inevitable fate, to be sullenly submitted to, 
but rather should there be joy that this Divine 
power is communicated, and that the mind is 
upborne in triumph, and enabled to hope and 
wait in quiet expectation.—Ver. 12. None but 
the saints, as being “light in the Lord” can 
dwell in that light. They who enjoy it are 
made meet for social intercourse. Selfishness 
vanishes before universal love, the intense yearn- 
ings of a spiritual brotherhood are developed 
and perfected.—Ver. 15. The onekingdom of God 
has an earthly and a celestial phasis. It re- 
sembles a city divided by a river, but still un- 
der the same municipal administration and 
having one common franchise.—Ver. 14. For- 
giveness is more closely connected with redemp-. 
tion than any other blessing; it comes at once 
from the cross to the believing soul.—Vers. 15-19. 
The sentences in which Paul describes the rank 
and prerogative of Christ are like a bursting tor- 
rent. How he exults in the precious theme, 
and how his soul swells into impassioned pane- 
gyric!—Had the Divine Being remained alone, 
His glory would have been unseen and His 
praises unsung. Christ fitted up these ‘all 
things” ‘for Himself,” in order that He might 
exhibit His glory, whilo He diffused happiness 
through creatures of innumerable worlds, and 
enabled them to behold His mirrored brightness 
and to reflect it—At every point of His exis- 
tence, it may be said of Him, ‘‘Heis.”” What 
faith in power and extent should not be reposed 
in such a Saviour-God!—In all things He hag 
the pre-eminence. None like Christ is the deci- 
sion of faith, none but Christ is the motto of 
love.—Every grace as it is needed, and when it 
is needed, in every variety of phasis and opera- 
tion, is wrapt up in that fulness which dwells in 
Christ.—Ver. 20. Blood shed on earth creates 
feuds to be extinguished only by other blood; 
but the blood of Christ’s violent and vicarious 
death brings peace, restores alliance between 
heaven and earth.—Ver. 21. Man does not win 
his way back to the Divine favor by either costly 
offering or profound penitence. God re-unites 
him to Himself; has not only provided for such 
an alliance, but actually forms and cements it. 
The incarnation rightly understood, enhances 
the Redeemer’s greatness.—Ver. 23. Thus a life 
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of faith is one of hope. The loss of faith is the 
knell of hope.—Man is not acted on mechanically 
by the grace of God, but his whole spiritual na- 
ture is excited to earnest prayer and anxious 
effort. The confidence of success inspirits 
them.—R. ] . 
[Barnus: Vers. 9-11. It is a good time to 
pray for Christians when they are already pros- 
perous, and are distinguished for zeal and love. 
We have then encouragement to do it.—Vers. 
12-13. No words can express appropriately the 
goodness of God in thus making us heirs of 
light.—Vers. 15-18. In the affections of our 
hearts let the Saviour in all things have the pre- 
eminence. None should beloved by us as Christ 
is loved.—Ver. 19. In all our wants let us go to 
Christ, in whom all fulness dwells.—Ver. 20. 
What a glorious work is that of the gospel! It 
reconciles and harmonizes distant worlds.—R. ] 
[Roserr Hatn:—Ver. 19. In Jesus Christ 
‘ql fulness” dwells, for the supply of spiritual 
destitution. Fulness of knowledge: knowledge is 
the great distinction of the mind, and here is all 
spiritual knowledge. Christ is Himself the wis- 
dom of God; to know Hrm is to attain at once the 
highest knowledge. TFulness of holiness; holiness 
is the proper riches and beauty of the soul; and 
the subjects of Christ are created anew in holi- 
ness after His image. Fulness of consolation; 
the greatest comforts that ever visited the 
troubled heart of man are those which flow from 
Christ as their fountain. Fulness once more, as 
it respects the inheritance in reserve; of which 
the saints have at certain seasons a present sense 
and foretaste, though the light of eternity is re- 
quired to display its real extent, to display the 
accessible fulness of the present Saviour.—R. ] 
Autretp: He who places the full Christian 
grace before his soul, will strive the more earn- 
estly to possess it. 1) Wherein does it consist? 
2) How may I gain what I still lack ?—Carsran: 
Peace through His blood on the cross. 1) Be- 
tween God and man, 2) Heaven and earth, 3) in 
each human breast—or 1) The world recon- 
ciled with God, 2) Heaven opened, 8) Conscience 
stilled.—Lone: A ladder that reaches from 
heaven to earth. 1) God the Father has set it 
through the Son of His Love; 2) the highest 
round, at first concealed, shines in the light of 
sanctification ; 8) the second in that of justifica- 
tion; 4) the third in the bloody scene of Gol- 
gotha; and our Redemption.—-Kéunter: Thanks- 
giving for the benefit of Redemption; 1) end; 
2) mode; 8) means; 4) Person of Redemption, 
ZIMMERMAN: Strife of two kingdoms for the 
souls of sinners; 1) God the Father devised the 
struggle concerning us; 2) God the Sonhas won 
the victory and kingdom for us; 8) whoever 
abides in Him, has escaped the enemy.* 
On the epistle for the 24th Sunday after Trinity 
[vers. 9-14. The Prot. Episcopal Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, following that of the Church of 





_* (These divisions aro made torhyme in German—a fashion 
in sermonizing that happ ly has not yet come into vogue in 
America: 1) Gott der Vuter hat den Kump/ um uns ersonnen 
2) Gott der Sohn hat Sieg und Reich fur uns gewonnen ; 3) 
wer in Ihm bleibt, der istdem Feind entronnen.—R. | : 





England, uses vers. 3-12.—R.]—Huvusnur: The 
great change wrought in man by Christianity. 
1) Its nature: a) new light, full of knowledge 
and wisdom; b) a new virtuous walk, worthy of 
God; c) the translation into a new kingdom; z 
the eternal Redemption. 2) The consequences: a 
what is the reason, if we have not yet experi- 
enced this change? b) what have we to do?— 
Raurenpura: The question respecting our 
growth in Christianity. 1) Can we—2) will we 
grow? 8) Have we grown?—Paul prays for the 
believers in Colosse: 1) that, 2) what, 3) where 
and when he prayed for them.—Kaprr: What is 
eternal blessedness? 1) Redemption for all evil; 
2) blessed fellowship with God and all saints ; 3) 
unspeakable joy and honor in the glory of the 
heavenly kingdom.—Lorrnz: Darkness and 
light. 1) Man according to nature; 2) man ac- 
cording to grace.—Fioruy: Light, the believer’s 
inheritance. 1) They have the light of truth; 
2) they walk in the light of virtue; 3) they come 
into the light of blessedness.—Brcxk: How a 
share in the glorious power of God 1) makes us 
meet; 2) admonishes us to thanksgiving. 

[Beveriper: Ver. 12. The happiness of the 
saints in heaven. 1) What kind of persons they 
are, who are or shall be happy in the other 
world; they are saints. 2) The happiness they 
enjoy there; the inheritance in light. 38) They 
who desire to enjoy that happiness must be duly 
qualified for it; ‘* made meet.” 4) All who are 
so qualified must ascribe it wholly to God, and 
give Him thanks for it; ‘‘giving thanks,” etc.— 
SreinHorger: The economy of the Triune Godin 
the work of our blessedness. 1) What God has 
determined according to the counsel of His own 
good pleasure; 2) whatin His Son from all 
eternity for our salvation; 8) what actually 
takes place in us to the praise and glory of His 
name.—The three glorious names of Jesus (Be- 
gotten before every creature, first-born from the 
dead, Head of the Body) should awaken us 1) to 
an humble joy, 2) a complete faith, 3) a tender 
love to Him.—Lisco: The actual union of God 
with the human nature in Christ the ground of 
the most intimate re-union of humanity with 
God through Christ—Scurnken: A fruitful 
teacher’s duty to pray unceasingly for his peo- 
ple.—The Christian should not rest until he has 
fully known the will of God, 1) in its highest de- 
signs and ends; 2) according ‘to its manifold 
methods and means.—How Christian life and 
Christian thought reciprocally condition each 
other. 1) Without Christian thought the Chris- 
tian life is not plain. 2) Without Christian life 
Christian thought is not correct.—The blessing 
of Redemption: 1) Wherein it consists (forgive- 
ness of sins); 2) whereby it is obtained (through 
the blood of Christ.)—Jesus Christ, the Risen 
One, the Head of the church: 1) Its Founder, 
2) its Upholder, 3) its Ruler.—Jesus Christ, ac- 
cording to God’s good pleasure, the Bearer of all 
fulness of humanity and of man. Consider then 
1) His glory, 2) our poverty.—The threefold 
witness for the truth of the gospel: resting 1) 
on the antiquity, 2) the extent, 8) the power of 
the proclamation of the same.—B. ] 
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8. Joy of the Apostle in his suffering and labor. 


é 


(CHaprer I. 24-29.) 


24 


Who [I}' now rejoice in my [the]? sufferings for you, and fill up that which is 


behind [5orep7para, deficiencies] of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body’s 
25 sake, which is the church; Whereof I° am made [became]‘ a minister according to 
the dispensation of God which is [was] given to me for you, to fulfil the word of 
26 God; Even [To wit] the mystery which hath been hid from ages and from genera- 
tions [the ages and from the generations],° but now® is made manifest to his saints: 
27 To whom God would [willed to] make known what is the riches of the glory of this 
mystery among the Gentiles; which’ is Christ in [or among’ you, the hope of 
28 glory: Whom we preach, warning every man, and teaching every man in all wis- 
dom; that we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus [in Christ]: 
29 Whereunto I also labor, striving according to his working, which worketh in me 


mightily. 


1 Ver, 24.—Refore viv some MSS. read és, which is wanting in &. A. B.C.; more likely to have been added for closer 
connexion with the preceding context, than to have been omitted. [Alford suggests that it is from the preceding termi- 
nation. Rejected by all modern editors, though retained in HE. V. Instead of “ Who” read “I,” or better “ Now I rejoice.” 
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2 Ver. 24._[The E. V. follows Rec., which inserts ov after raO4u4agrv. This reading is supported by no uncial au- 


thority except §3.; rejected by all modern editors, hence not noted by Braune. 


sense.—R. ] 


The E. V. undoubtedly gives the true 


3 Ver. 25.—N. reads IadAos after ¢y 4, but not B. and others; probably from ver. 23, causa nexus. 

4 Ver. 25.—[“ Became,” Alford, Ellicott, Coverdale (‘Test.).—R.] 

5 Ver 26.—[The article of the Greek should be retained in English, to give definiteness: ages and generations “before 
us,” Alford.—All older English versions omit it, however.—R. ] 

6 Ver. 26.—[Rec. with A. D. K. L., Lachmann, Tischendorf, Ellicott, Wordsworth, read vuvi; X. B.C. F., Alford, viv.. 


7 Ver. 27.—["Os is the reading of &. C.D. K.L. Rec.; adopted by Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott, Wordsworth ; 6 is sup- 
ported by A.B. F. G., Lachmann, Alford. Braune renders welcher, thus adopting the former reading.—R.] 
8 Ver. 27.—['Ev uty, literally “in you,” but here “among you” also. Braune: “bei EHuch.” See Exc. Nores. 


—Rk 


fcllows Rec., which inserts it. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The joy in suffering. Ver. 24.—Now I rejoice 
in my sufferings for you.—‘‘Now” marks 
the present, which is described by “in my suf- 
ferings for you;” precisely therein, surrounded, 
encompassed by sufferings ‘‘I rejoice.” [Hapts: 
‘«‘¢at the present time,’ with the chain upon my 
wrist :—not, however, as if he had been sorrow- 
ful at, a previous period.”—R.] At other times 
he had his joy without bonds, in full freedom of 
activity for the gospel. The object of joy is not 
denoted by év, but by éi with the dative, Matth. 
xviii. 18; Luke i. 14; Acts xv. 21; 1 Cor. xiii. 
6; xvi. 17, or by oud, Jno. xi. 15; 1 Thess. 
iii. 9. Only in Luke x. 20; Phil. i. 18 is the ob- 
ject introduced by év rotrw. The object of his 
joy is that his sufferings had good fruit among 
the Gentiles. Comp. Phil. i. 12-20. It was in 
Rome that he had learned this; hence ‘‘now.” 
The bitterness of sorrow cannet disturb his joy 
at the sweetness of the fruit. See Eph. iii. 1. 
Hence it is incorrect to consider vv» a particle of 
transition (Bara), or of consecution, or 74 rail7- 
vara as the object of the joy (Grorius, HurmEr 





3 Ver. 28.—[’Inood is wanting in 81 A. B.C. D1F. G5 rejected by Tischendorf and modern editors generally. H. V. 
Uncial authority slight.—R.] 


and others). Nor is i: ép=* instead of” (Srur- 
GER), or ‘‘on account of’ (wegen, Srouz), or to 
be joined with yaipw. The reference is neither 
to the occasion of the sufferings of the Apostle to 
the Gentiles, nor to his example, but to the fact, 
that his sufferings are for the good of the 
Church, as indicated by what follows. [EHapiz 
agrees with Srouz: ‘‘on account of.” He was 
imprisoned because of his preaching to the Gen- 
tiles. This is true, but Anrorp’s view agrees 
better with the text, context and Braune. ‘The 
preposition cannot here imply substitution—but 
strictly in commodum vestri, that you may be con- 
firmed in the faith by—not my example merely — 
the glorification of Christ in my sufferings.” So 
Winer: zum Vortheil, Gram. p. 858.—R.]_ 
And fill up that which is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ.—[‘‘And am filling up 
fully the lacking measures of the sufferings of 
Christ,’ Exiuicort.—R.] Kai leads us for- 
ward from the subjective feeling to the objective 
state of the case (MeyxR), but not from the par- 
ticular (tuov) to the whole (LurcKksr); nor is it= 
«ai yap (BAEHR), nor yet=sed (BunareL). By ra 
borephuara (Phil. ii. 30; 1 Thess. iii. 10; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 17; 2 Cor. viii. 18, 14; ix. 12; xi. 9); we 
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are to understand arrears, which must be can- 
celled [‘ deficiencies,” ALForp—R.]; where such 
are found is indicated by Tév OAipewv Tov 
Xptorod. Asin 2 Cor. i. 5 (‘the sufferings of 
Christ”) the meaning here is, sufferings which 
Ohrist endured.* The Apostle, whom Christ had 
asked, when he persecuted the Church (Acts x. 
14), “why p2rsecutest thou me?” and who in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians (i. 22; v. 33; iv. 12) 
galls Him the Head of the Church, and this His 
body, could speak thus without fear of being 
misunderstood. What befalls His own, the 
Master aécepts as done to Himself (Matt. x. 40- 
42; xxv. 31-46). Hate and persecution He had 
announced to them beforehand (Jno. xy. 18-21; 
xvi. 1-4). What the servants suffer is aimed at 
the Master. He takes it to Himself. All enemies 
of the Chureh are His enemies also, who shall be 
put under His feet (1 Cor. xv. 25). See Winer’s 
Gram. p. 178. MBLANCHTHON: non quod ad meritum, 
quod plenissimum est solius Christi, sed quod ad 
militie societalem attinet. Here the Apostle treats 
of historical matters, phenomena and facts, be- 
hind which we must ever hold fast to a real, 
though invisible connexion of the Head with His 
Church—(here just as in Phil. iii. 10; Rom. viii. 
I 2° Cor. iy. 10°sq.; 2° Timi. 113 1 Pet.iv. 
18)—with respect to the historical development, 
the course of the Kingdom through the world. 
There is nothing whatever to indicate atonement 
with God [7. e, by means of these sufferings of 
Christ, the “deficiencies” of which Paul was fill- 
ing up; this interpretation made this ‘‘a proof 
text for the doctrine of indulgences” among the 
medieval Romanists—it is doubtless thus un- 
derstood still among them.—R.] As little as 
Ta vorep_uara describes any lack or insufficiency 
of afflictions in themselves, so little stress can be 
laid upon the choice of the specially significant 
expression (OAipevc) instead of the more general 
matjuara (2 Cor. i. 5). It is incorrect to under- 
stand rov Xpiorov as meaning: similar to the 
sufferings of Christ (Huruzr and others), or for 
the sake of Christ (BOummr and others), or borne 
auctore et auspice Christo (LuECKE), or the Church 
directly. On dvravardAypd, placed first on the 
main idea, Benaun makes the excellent remark: 
fixa est mensura passionum, quas tota exantlare de- 
bet ecclesia; quo plus igitur Paulus exhausit, eo mi- 
nus et ypst et posthac et ceteris relinquitur ; hoc facit 
communio sanctorum. While dvarAnpovy occurs 
more frequently in the New Testament, dvrava- 
wAnpovv is found here only, and is rare any 





* [Mever: “Tod Xpicrod is a subjective genitive. Paul 
describes his own sufferings, according to the idea of ‘the 
fellowship of the sufferiags of Christ’ (l Pet. iv. 13; comp. 
Matt. xx. 22; Heb. xiii. 13), as ‘the afflictions of Christ,’ in 
case the Apostolic suffering was essentially of the same 
kind, which Christ had endured (the same cup, of which 
Christ had drunk, the same baptism, with which Christ had 
been baptized). The sum of these afflictions is conceived of 
as a definite measure, as is frequent in classical usage in si- 
milar figurative representation.— I rejoice in my suffer- 
ings, which I endure for you, and how great and glorious 
is that which I am engaged in accomplishing through these 
sufferings ! the full completion of that which is lacking on 
my part in the fellowship of the sufferings of Christ.’ Very 
naturally his triumphant consciousness, this feeling of the 
greatness of the matter, led not only to the choice of the 
highly significant word avTavarAnoa, but to this description 
of the Apostle’s own afflictions in the most honorable and 
Aiea aad as me oe of Christ,’ since in 

ind and character they ar = 
dured by Christ Himself.”—R.| Pigeon eee ee 





where. The preposition dyvri, according to the 
context, refers to a filling up in view of arrears, 
and marks the extent and weight of the Apostle’s 
sufferings. It cannot be regarded as referring 
to Christ (instead of Christ, or: as He for me, so 
I now suffer for Him [vicissim]), or to the 
Church; not even to the fact that he had for- 
merly persecuted Christ and afflicted the Church; 
although he now as a sufferer completed the suf- 
ferings which come on the Church, while as a 
persecutor he had formerly brought such upon 
it. Tirrmann (Syn. I. p. 280) and Winer (de 
verb. comp. III. p. 22) explain: alterius quod deficit 
loco et vice supplere; not indicated here. [HApIE 
gives the clearest statement of the various inter- 
pretations, and mentions those who uphold them. 
His own view, which agrees in the main with 
that of Braunn, Aurorp, Eiuicort,—and of many 
of the best commentators from Curysostom to 
our day, will appear from the following extracts: 
“‘The personal sufferings of Christ are over, but 
His sufferings in His people still continue. The 
Apostle in suffering for the sake of the Church, 
felt that he was filling up the measure of those 
afflictions. The double compound verb denotes 
to fill up in relation to; to fill up with something 
which meets the exigence, or is equivalent to the 
want. The Apostle filled up the sufferings of 
Christ not with some foreign agony that had no 
relation to the defect; but the process of supple- 
ment consisted of sufferings which met the defi- 
ciency, in quality and amount.—Filled up what 
was yet wanting in the Saviour’s sympathetic 
sorrows.” So Augustine on Psalm lxi.—See 
Doctrinal notes below.—R.] A further and 
fuller definition of dvtavarAypd is given in the 
next clause: In my flesh for his body’s 
sake.—[In support of the above view, Worps- 
WORTH aptly remarks: ‘‘ Hence the Apostle says, 
that I may fill up what is lacking of Christ’s 
sufferings in His Body; not in the Head.” —R. | 
The two phrases belong together; <‘ flesh ”— 
‘body ” denote the reciprocal relation ; the for- 
mer describes the person of the Apostle on the 
side which is affected by the sorrow (Gal. iv. 
4; 2 Cor. iy. 11), the latter the organism to 
which benefit accrues from the sorrow endured, 
from the bearing of the sorrow; the individual 
sacrifice for the whole (Mryzr) is the intent of 
these adverbial phrases. Comp. Eph. iii. 18. 
StTErGER incorrectly joins these phrases with 
“‘the afflictions of Christ as one idea: the verb 
requires closer definition rather than this. [So 
Euuicorr: év rH capxi wov defines the seat, and 
inferentially the mode of the “filling -up,”—in 
exquisite contrast (MnyER) with the caua, which 
defines the odject of the action.—R. |—Which 
is the church, is simply an explanation (see 
Eph. i. 22), as imép tov odmatoc vudv is an ex- 
planation of iép budr. 

The ministerial position of Paul. Vers. 25-27. 

Ver. 25. Whereof I became a minister, 
no éyevdpunv géyo dcdkovoc.—See ver. 23, 
This vocation of suffering for the Church he 
must endure as its minister; as servant, not as 
master, as servant of the gospel and of the 
Church, gui evangelio servit, idem ecclesiz servit 
(Grotius). [EAvrie: “of which Church;” En- 
LicoTT: ‘¢7¢ has a faintly explanatory force,— 
‘I fill up, etc.—the Church, being an appointed 
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minister thereof ’—in ver. 23 the duaxovia referred 
to the evayyéAcov, here to the Church by which 
the evayyéduov is preached”—R.] As servant, 
which he became: according to the dispen- 
sation of God which was given to me for 
you.—Kard tiv oikovopiav rov Geor 
[gemdss der Haushalterschaft (stewardship, AL- 
FORD) Gottes.—R.] defines his ministry as that 
of an oikdvouoc, God as olxodeordéryc, His (Tow 
620%) is the oixovouia entrusted to him, he and 
his office belong to God. It is therefore’the office, 
not the management, dispensatio (Eph. i. 10; iii. 
2). [Exuuroorr: ‘not the disposition of God, but 
the spiritual function, the office of an olKdvopoc.” 
—The word is difficult to render accurately in 
English. ‘+ Dispensation”’ can remain, not from 
its fitness, but in lack of a better.—R.] Hence 
‘¢which was given to me.” A comparison of 
Rom. xy. 15 (‘‘the grace that is given to me of 
God”) with 1 Cor. iii. 10 (‘the grace of God 
which is given unto me”’) enables us to perceive 
that the emphasis is laid upon this, that the of- 
fice, which was given to him, was of God, not that 
God had given it fo him. The expression regards 
the Church [Kirche] as the house of God in con- 
nexion with the view that the congregation 
[ Gemeinde] is the body of Christ, as in Eph. i. 22 
sq. and ii. 21 sq.).—The added phrase, ei¢ buac 
[‘‘for you,” ‘‘towards you” (ALrorp)—R. ], 
gives the reference, the direction of the office, 
which God had determined, and takes the read- 
ers as denoting, concretely and immediately, the 
heathen world to which they belonged. 

To fulfil the word of God.—This is his al- 
lotted duty. The infinitive depends on do@ci- 
sav. [Infinitive of design.—R.] In the object 
the gospel is included, and thus the idea of a 
message, which should be carried in all direc- 
tions. Hence ‘‘fulfil” implies the figure of a 
measure to be filled. Bengen: ad omnes perdu- 
cere. Paulus ubique ad summa tendit. Comp. 
Rom. xv. 19. There indeed the locality is given; 
here it is indicated also by eic¢ bude, which pre- 
cedes. Hence it is not=to fulfilling the promises 
(Beza), that was not the affair of the Apostle, 
nor—to proclaim fully in extent and contents 
(OLSHAUSEN), nor—to preach fully (Lurumr), 
nor—to complete, as if finish the teaching of 
Epaphras (Fritzscux), nor—to teach as 124 


Fiatr, Barnr and others), nor yet—to realize 
STEIGER),—to work out (De Werrz),—to bring 
to full faith (Curysostom, who connects cic budc¢ 
here). [ALrorD seems to incline to the view 
of Chrysostom, but rejects the assumed connect- 
ion: ‘‘to fulfil the duty of the stewardship, in 
doing all that this preaching of the word re- 
quires.” Exuicorr: ‘to give its fullest ampli- 
tude to, to fill up the measure of its fore-ordained 
universality, not perhaps without some allusion 
to the olxovouia, which could thus be fully dis- 
charged.” So Meyer and Havin. See Homin. 
Norrs.—R. ] 

Ver. 26 defines more closely the word of God 
as to its purport.—The mystery which hath 
been hid from the ages and the genera- 
tions.—See Eph. iii. 9,4: i. 9. The synony- 
mous phrase (xai—yeve@v), alone is new, and 
unique in the New Testament (yet see Eph. iii. 5, 
21; Acts xv. 21). Beside the ages of the 
world, the generations of men living in them are 


.account of the antithesis. 





3 





brought into special prominence, and thus the 
concealment from the beginning of human history 
is marked. Bungun incorrectly refers aivec to 
angels, yeveaito men. [Hunicorr: ‘the mystery 
was the divine purpose of salvation in Christ. 
and more especially as the context seems to 
show ‘de salvandis gentibus per gratiam evangeli- 
cum’ (DAvEeNANT).—The Apostle does not say, 
po TOV aidvev, from eternity. The expression 
is historical. The counsel was formed xpé T. ai., 
but concealed azo rT. ai.”? Havin seems to be in- 
correct in limiting ‘‘ mystery” here to the salva- 
tion of the Gentiles, though it has a special 
reference to this.—R. ] 

But now is made manifest to his 
saints.—The Greek liked the transition from 
a participle to a finite verb, of course with due 
regard to the structure of the thought, W1nzR’s 
Gram. p. 505. [Here the transition gives promi- 
nence to the second member of the sentence, and 
sharpens the contrast.—R.] Eph. iii. 5 is par- 
allel. Special emphasis rests upon vvvi dé on 
In contrast with 
éyvwpicby, which refers to knowledge, and amexa- 
26¢0n, which refers to special spiritual revelation, 
égavep Oy is the most general and comprehen- 
sive expression, certainly not without a reference 
to the historical actualization, to the fact of 
evangelical preaching (2 Tim. i. 10). [Muyrzr 
observes that this manifestation took place in 
different ways, partly by revelation, partly by 
preaching and exposition, and partly by all 
combined. Eapiz and ALrorp seem disposed to 
limit it to direct manifestation by Divine power, 
‘‘at the glorification of Christ and the bestowa). 
of the Spirit.” But. the whole context refers to 
Paul’s ministry, hence the more extensive view, 
which includes preaching, is to be preferred. 
R.] Thus “His saints” means all Christians, 
and must not be limited to the Apostles on account 
of the parallel passage (Bazur, STEIGER, and 
others). Nor should “saints” be taken indefi- 
nitely (HuruER), because the mystery of the 
reception of the Gentiles into the kingdom of God 
was not known by many Jewish Christians. 
The word is not éyvwpicby, ‘‘known;” these were 
only a minority at best, and their misconception 
was rather respecting the mode, the immediacy 
of the entrance of the Gentiles. [DaviEnant 
applies it to the elect, which though true enough, 
is not pertinent here, see below.—R. | 

Ver. 27. To whom God willed to make 
known, olc 70éAncev 6 Oed¢ yvwpioal.— 
This relative clause marks the design of God. 
"HOéAnoev® is not to be limited to free grace, as 
the Greeks and Reformed claim. [CHRyYsosToM, 
Catyin, Beza, De Werre—modern commenta- 
tors, even EADIE, object to pressing such a mean- 
ing. Aurorp: a legitimate inference, but not an 
exposition.—R.] Simply=it was His will. His 





*[Buttman thus distinguishes 9¢Aw and BovAouac: the 
former expresses “will combined with choice or purpose,” 
the latter “mere inclinations.” Prof. Hitchcock, however, 
claims (see his valuable note on rod OcAjpaTos, Eph. i. 9) 
that, in the wide range of volition expressed by OéAw, the 
element of spontaneity is always included, while BovAopat 
always implies deliberation. The former can be used of a 
brute, the latter of a rational being only (Ammonius). This 
view, if adopted, would lead to a slight modification of 
Braune’s exegesis, though it would also exclude the limita- 
tion to free grace. Perhaps care should be taken in app y< 
ing the distinction to what is predicated of God.—R.] 
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design in the ‘making manifest” was ‘‘to make 
known.’ Thus the view respecting the former 
verb is corroborated. The relative clause does 
not limit the force of dyzo:, to those who should 
know: ol¢ is: as to whom, [quippe quibus 
(Mayer): as being persons sto whom,” ete. 
‘“‘Seing that to them it was God’s will,” etc. 
(Exuicorr).—R.] The object of yywpioa: is: 
what is the riches of the glory of this 
mystery among the Gentiles.—‘‘ What is 
the riches” is que suit divitie not quales. On 6 
and rd wAovroc, see WinER’s Gram. p. 64. The 
Apostle is speaking of the wealth ‘‘of the glory 
of this mystery.” Adéa is the main idea, 
which must not be weakened: on it depends a 
‘‘ wealth,” while it depends ‘on this mystery,” 
and comes with the revelation of it. Hence it is 
incorrect to render: ‘‘glorious riches” (LUTHER) 
and gloriosi hujus mysteri (Buza). Ada is glory, 
not to be limited to “bliss” (Mromaxtis), ‘glori- 
ous results” (CaHRysostom), nor yet to be ex- 
tended to God’s Being, His wisdom and grace 
(Ds Werte), the Divine self-revelation (ScHEN- 
Kat). Cavin is excellent: ‘(He teaches that 
these riches had appeared, particularly among 
the Gentiles; for what could be more deserving 
of admiration, than that the Gentiles, who for so 
many ages had been sunk in death, and whose 
condition might seem altogether desperate, should 
suddenly be received into the family of God, 
and receive the inheritance of salvation?” [On 
the meaning of ddéfa, see ALFoRD and Hunicor. 
—The former, following Meyer, makes it icgenti- 
cal with d6&a below—the latter distinguishes it, 
more correctly. Both would not restrict it to 
either a subjective or objective meaning; it 
partakes of both.—R.] On this account ‘‘among 
the Gentiles,” is to be joined with “is,” which 
must be supplied, not to ‘‘thismystery.”” Among 
the Gentiles the riches of the glory of this mys- 
tery revealed in the gospel appeared in the 
sharpest contrast with the deepest shadows 
(OLsHAUSEN). : 

Two phrases in apposition make the sense 
clearer. rst: which [or who] is Christ in 
you, [be Huch, ‘“‘among you—R, ]—<‘ Christ 
among the Gentiles, the greatest paradox in that 
age” (Bencen). First ‘‘ without Christ,” ‘ with- 
out God.” ‘Children of wrath by nature” 
(Eph. ii. 12, 18) now He is among, in them 
(Eph. iii, 17). ’Ev div corresponds to év 
éMveow, “Christ” to “the riches of the glory of 
this mystery,” and 6¢ marks this reference, 
though it conforms to the following name, not to 
76 wAovroc (WinER’s Gram. p. 157). [Hence the 
various readings do not affect the sense.—R. | 
The reference to ‘(this mystery” (Hur) [AL- 
rorD, Hnitcorr.—R.] is too restricted, and not 
well-founded in grammar or fact. By ‘Christ’ 
we must understand not the knowledge of Christ 
(THeopuyLact), nor the doctrine of Christ (Gro- 
Tus) nor yet ‘from Christ” (Frarr), but 
Himself, His Person. “You” means the Gen- 
tiles, not simply the Colossian readers, as in ver. 
25.—Secondly: the hope of glory, in exe- 
gotical apposition with Christ,” in whom the 
Gentiles have the surety for the future fruition 
of the glory of salvation: in Him we have here 
as seed, what we shall have in Him there as 
harvest. Entirely like 1 Tim. i. 1, “Jesus 
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Christ, our hope.” [‘¢Glory” here is future 
blessedness, above it has a more general refer- 
ence, see Havre, Exurcorr.—R.] ‘‘Christ—your 
life,” iii. 4, is similar. Jno. xi. 25. Comp. Eph. 
i. 18; ii, 12; Rom. viii. 24. Buneet: Christus 
in nobis, per se letissimum; sed multo letius, re- 
spectu eorum, qux revelabuntur. 

Paul's labor. Vers. 28, 29. Whom we 
preach, 0v jweic katayyéAXAopev.—The 
emphasis must be laid on #uetc, which might be 
wanting, did not the Apostle speak in opposition 
to false teachers. At the same time, he notes 
that he does not stand alone. It does not refer 
directly to Timothy (MeyzrR), nor to Epaphras ; 
it is doubtful whether Paul thought of particular 
persons. Certainly BiueEK is mistaken in his 
view that he thought particularly of no other one 
than himself. [So ConyBearn, who insists ever 
upon the singular force of jueic.—R.] The sin- 
gular which follows (ver. 29: kom) forbids 
such an opinion. Erasmus incorrectly places 
the emphasis upon 6v; ‘‘this one, not Moses or 
angels.” 

Warning every man and teaching every 
man.—tThis gives the modality of the xarayyedetv. 
Both participles [vov@etovvrec and diddo- 
kovtec]| are used, iii. 16, in another order. 
The first aims to affect the will, using what is 
already known, the other to foster knowledge, 
beginning indeed with what is known; it denotes 
the imparting of information, linked with what 
is known, or the extension and deepening of 
knowledge, and here indeed, in the second place 
after vovJerovvrec, on the basis of experiences and 
occurrences in the present and past, with a view 
to the future and eternity. Eph. vi. 4; Acts xxyvi. 
18; Rom. iii. 23-26. Both embrace repentance 
and faith—not the first participle the former, 
and the second, the latter (MuyEr). [So Exnt- 
corr, and ALrorp, ‘‘but not too closely or ex- 
clusively.”—R.] Nor is the first alone moral, 
and the second only didactic (ScHENKEL). Bun- 
GEL too is incorrect, vovferovvtar, qui jam docti 
sunt, diddoxovrat, rudes. [For the other views, see 
Eapiz, who, while regarding the first term as 
the more general, and the second as the more 
special,—agrees in the main with Braunz’s view 
as given above.—R.] Both are more closely 
defined: in all wisdom, éy rdéo7 cogia.— 
See Eph. i. 8. There is no reason for joining it 
to didacxovrec alone, (Dz Wnrrs, Meyer) [An- 
rorD, Eiuicorr and apparently Eapis.—R. ], and 
the view is a perversion, which finds in it the 
object of the instruction (Estrus and others). 
““Wisdom of words” (1 Cor. i. 11; ii. 1-4) is 
excluded, but insight into the individuality of 
one to be taught and admonished, into his con- 
dition, and into the method by which it can be 
successfully done. [Atrorp: ‘‘the method of 
teaching.” Exxicorr: ‘in every form of wis- 
dom—the characteristic element in which the 
teaching was always to be, and to which it was 
to be circumscribed.” Curysostom: pera méonc 
cogiac. These views are correct, but should be 
extended to ‘‘warning”’ as well.—R. ] 

That we may present every man per- 
fect in Christ.—’Iva gives the end of the 
“preaching,” mediated by the “warning” and 
‘“‘teaching.’”’? As in ver. 22, TAPaGTHOWMEYV, 
which is placed first for emphasis, is used with 
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reference to the Judgment; so earnest a matter 
is it; it has not to do with men’s judgment. The 
offering of a sacrifice is not found in the context. 
“‘Hvery man” is repeated for the third time: 
every individual the Apostle bore on his heart. 
BENGEL: hoc toties positum maximan habet dewérnra 
ac vim, et causam continet, cur etiam ad ignotos 
scribat. As ‘‘perfect” each should there appear, 
and indeed, as the context and ver. 22 require, 
in his whole being, not simply in knowledge 
(Curysostom [Carvin] and others), or“in justi- 
fying faith (OusHausEN). Perfection is possible 
only ‘in Christ,” who alone conditions and ef- 
fects this, in lifeandnature. By this he excludes 
all those false methods of voluntary asceticism, 
to which the false teachers guided. [Such a 
reference is considered doubtful by Atrorp and 
Exuicort, ‘in Christ” being so frequently used 
by the Apostle.—R. ] 

Ver. 29. Whereunto I also labour.—[‘“To 
which end.”—R.] The proclamation of Christ 
is the Apostle’s life-work (ei¢ 6) and not simply 
aservice, and also («aé) a painful labor (xo 726). 
[Kai, also; besides preaching, etc.—I labor also. 
The relapse to the singular—‘‘has an individual- 
izing force, and carries on the reader from the 
general and common labors of preaching the gos- 
pel, to the struggles of the individual preacher”’ 
(Exuicotr).—R.] Thisis strengthened by striv- 
ing, ayovifdéuevoc.—By this he means both the 
internal conflicts of soul (iv. 12; ii. 1 sq.) in care, 
prayer, sympathy and earnestness for sanctifica- 
tion, and the external “fightings” (1 Tim. iv. 10; 
1 Thess. ii. 2; Phil. i. 30). Curysostom adds 
usta TwoAAGG onovdye TovTéoTLW pETa TOAATC THe 
aypurviac. Muryver [Eapiz, Atrorp.—R. | incor- 
rectly limit it to internal, Grotius, Barur and 
others to external conflict. 

According to his working, which work- 
eth in me mightily.—‘‘According to his work- 
ing” (évépyecav avrtov according to the con- 
text: Christ’s) denotes, that Paul is not led and 
limited to his own strength, but strives according 
to the measure of the energy of Christ, which too 
worketh mightily in him, Eph. iii. 20, Phil. iv. 
13. Paulus per se non valeret, pro eo ac Christus 
in co operatur, pellet (BuNGEL). It is both humil- 
ity and certainty of victory. As little as avrov 
should be considered as referring to God (Curys- 
ostom and others), so little is the participle to 
be taken as passive (Estius) and év duvdper 
(comp. Rom. i. 4) to be referred to miracles 
(VaTAaBLE). [EuLicorr, quoting Canvin, thinks 
there is no reason for excluding miracles sum- 
marily, though he admits such a reference would 
be only secondary. Eapre makes the phrase 
specify ‘the mode of operation.” ‘The occur- 
rence of the noun and a correlate verb intensifies 
the meaning’’—Such a “working” would be ‘in 
power.” ‘Its ample energies clothed him with a 
epecies of moral omnipotence.” —R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The sufferings of the Church are the sufferings 
of Christ. The connexion of Christ, as Lord and 
Head, with the Church, His Body is so close, 
that the sufferings of the Church are the suffer- 
ings of Christ. ‘‘ We know that the unity of the 
head and the members is such, that the name 








Christ sometimes comprehends the whole body” 
(Catvin). ‘The head feels pain before the 
other members: thus experience teaches. For 
if you tread on a man’s little toe, or hurt any 
other one of the most insignificant members, you 
notice it at once in his countenance. So Christ, 
our Head, takes the pains of us, His members, as 
if they were His own, and it burdens Him, as 
though it befell Himself, when any sorrow meeis 
us” (LuTHnR). [WorpsworrH quotes Augustine 
on Ps. lxi., as follows: “Jesus Christ is one 
Man with His Body and His Head; the Saviour 
of the Body and the members of the Body are 
twain in one flesh ; they are one in suffering, and 
when the iniquity of the world is past, they will 
be one in rest. Therefore the sufferings of Christ 
are not limited to Christ; nay, rather the suffer- 
ings of Christ are not except in Christ. For if 
you understand Christ to be both Head and 
Body, the sufferings of Christ are all in Christ. 
Hence the Apostle says ‘Ut suppleam quod desunt 
pressurarum Christi in carne mca.’ Whosoever 
therefore thou art, ifthou art a member of Christ, 
whatsoever thou sufferest, was lacking to the 
sufferings of Christ. Therefore that suffering 
of thine is added because it was lacking; thou 
art filling the measure, not making it flow over. 
Thou sufferest so much in thyself as was to be 
poured in the universal passion of Christ, who 
suffered in our Head, and who snffers in His 
members, that is, in us. The whole measure of 
suffering will not be filled up till the world comes 
to an end.”—R.] Two opinions present them- 
selves here in opposition at either extreme: 
That of Mryzr, that persecutions are indeed 
directed against Christ, but He, the victorious 
Ruler in Glory, cannot be passively affected by 
them; and ScHENKEL’s, that He, as Head of His 
Body, must even now share tts feelinys. The 
former view sunders them, and makes of Christ’s 
sympathy a mere phrase; the latter so confounds 
them in one, that the sympathy of Christ is 
marred and soiled by the susceptibility of the 
militant Church, instead of this being alleviated, 
purified and exalted by that. 

2. The atoning and the enduring sufferings of 
Christ. A distinction must be made between the 
sufferings of Christ, which atone for sin and ezx- 
tirpate its corruption, and those which endure sin 
and its evils. The former, which He vicariously 
and representatively bore for us, are not here 
spoken of. The Romanists (Casrran, BrLiarx 
MINE, and others) are in error, in referring this 
passage to these only, and then regarding Paul’s 
sufferings as supplementary to those of Christ, 
and hence, as also atoning and substitutionary, 
founding upon this their dogma of a storehouse of 
superfluous good works and indulgences. Accord- 
ing to Jno. xix. 80, “It is finished,” Christ’s 
propitiatory sufferings need no supplement and 
completion; neither do His sufferings remove 
merely the guilt of original sin, nor is atonement 
for sins after baptism to be sought through the 
saints; one needing redemption himself, cannot 
make atonement. [For authorities on both sides 
of this controversy, consult the notes of Eaprp, 
AuForp and WorpswortH.—R.] This passage 
does not speak of those redeeming sufferings, of 
the sufferings of Christ in the theological, doc- 
trinal sense, but in the Azstorical sense, of the 
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sufferings of Christ in the world, of the suffer- 
ings of His Church from the world. These havea 
sum and extent not yet concluded, which are di- 
minished in the onward progress to final victory, 
so that what the world, exhausting itself in its 
enmity, does to the members of Christ, turns out 
to the advantage of the Church, insofar as these 
members bear and forbear in the fellowship of 
their exalted Lord, the victor who sympathizes 
with triumphant sympathy. Itis by just such 
suffering heroes in the Church, that she is helped 
out of manifold sorrow. 

8. The Word of God is, as to its nature, revela- 
tion of a mystery, which would otherwise have 
been hidden from men, as to its tenor, testimony 
respecting Christ for all men. And this tenor is 
universal, directed to all men, is mediated by the 
proclamation of historical facts, begins within 
the man, and reaches beyond’the germs and con- 
flicts of time into perfection in eternity. 

4. The ministry of the Word is an ordinance 
of God in and for the Church He has formed. 
It pre-supposes the revelation of Christ in the 
world, in the history of humanity, has to do with 
the proving of the same for each and every one 
by means of a proclamation, which takes hold of 
and advances the whole man, morally and intel- 
lectually, in will and knowledge. It should 
preserve, as its end, the internal sanctification 
and perfection unto the final Judgment, and is 
conditioned by the personal labors of the minis- 
ter, as Christ’s energy in him. 

5. Special care for Souls is very important 
[‘‘every man”—R]. It begins with Christ’s 
special care. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Christian has to be thankful for so many 
and so great things, which he cannot lose, that 
in the sorrows of time, with the prospect of eter- 
nity and bliss, he is not joyless, but should be 
constantly rejoicing.—The Christian may rejoice, 
where men rejoice, and can rejoice, where it is 
impossible for men. He can rejoice, when he 
has his child in his arms,—and over its bier also. 
It isa great mistake to suppose that a certain 
melancholy and restraint of lively emotion is 
joined with Christian faith and piety.—Christian 
joy is the echo of a higher joy, which drowns 
the tumult of earthly sorrow.—The springs of 
joy in Mount Zion and Calvary cause it to flow 
on without interruption, and inexhaustibly.—The 
Christian’s sorrow can and will bring good to the 
whole body and cause of Christ: in this the 
world’s enmity but wearies and exhausts itself, 
to make the Christian come forth ever brighter. 
—The minister of the Word labors with the Eter- 
nal on the Eternal, for eternity, more than the 
artist; but only when He who has contrived eter- 
nal Redemption, works upon him, and he does 
not resist Him. 

Starke :—Preachers are not lords of the faith, 
but servants of the church, who have to direct all 
their service to the edification of the church.— 
The gospel is indeed made known to all the world, 
but is known in its truth and power only by those, 
who let themselves be brought thereby to faith. 
—Christ is in His believers, and this is the great- 
est mystery.—lf many a teacher did not inter- 


lard his discourses with uncertain stories, fables, 
figures and other things of human wisdom, they 
would sink deeper into the hearts of men. 

Risger:—The joy of the Apostles amid their 
sufferings was a fruit of the sorrow of Jesus 
under His. In our sufferings there must often 
be revealed to us, amid fear and sorrow, the 
weakness of our flesh, but often also, amid great 
peace and conscious joy, the manifold power of 
God and His Spirit of glory. Both are whole- 
some. Let one force or affect nothing, but ac- 
cept what and as God finds it necessary,—One 
must so serve the church, that the gospel be de- 
rogated in no respect; yet one must not, under the 
pretext of the gospel, lord it over the people, but 
be a helper of their joy. 

GERLACH: —In a few significant words the 
Apostle here brings to our view the activity of a 
genuine preacher of the gospel; 1) he preaches 
the mystery of the grace of God in Christ; 2) he, 
admonishes all sinners to repentance; 3) he in- 
structs even the plainest, poorest, most ignorant 
men; 4) he seeks to guide all to perfection, will 
withhold the higher light and life from none, 
keep none in a lower grade, is never satisfied 
with himself, nor permits himself to be satisfied 
with the state of others; 5) is ever conscious that 
a life of labor, especially of conflict too, is allot- 
ted to him; and 6) in this life confides only in 
the power of God working in him mightily, which 
is promised him, and hence gives God the glory 
for all. 

SCHLEIERMACHER:—He could compare his suf- 
ferings with the sufferings of Christ, because 
they too had their cause in the antagonism of 
men to the preaching, which Christ had begun, 
and because to him they also were a work of 
obedience. Now too there are more views of 
Redemption, more representations of the manner 
of the liberty of the Sons of God, and yet there is 
ever more to be revealed of this mystery. 

Hevusner:— Suffering for atonement, Christ 
alone and fully bore; but suffering for our pre- 
servation and for the extension of the kingdom 
of Christ, every Christian must bear; since Christ 
has left a share to each.—The gospel sermon is 
a universal enlistment of souls for Christ. No 
manis too bad. Empty and hungry souls are led 
to Him, with Him to be satisfied and sanctified. 

PassavantT:—‘‘I do not fear the crowd of men, 
nor the angry outbreak of the world,” wrote 
Matamoras, the Spanish martyr (November, 
1862), from his prison in Granada; ‘as a Chris- 
tian I have strength enough to lift myself above 
the raging torrent of earthly anger ;—not through 
my own might, through my own powers, no, but 
through the strength our loving Father bestows 
upon me in Jesus; through Jesus, who is my 
Shield, an impenetrable shield, against which 
the whole world is weak.”—Among the poor 
heathen of those times as of ours, could be seen 
only ignorance, hollow deceits, brilliant errors 
and lies; crying, devilish sins and proud vices 
raged among the refined Greeks and the proud 
men in all classes of the spoiled people. The 
light, or the uncertain, distorted ray of a former 
light, was limited to the narrow circle of nobler 
minds; the yet beautiful, rare fragments of the 
shattered truth remained a private possession of 
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tion had only the uncertain legends of the poets 
as a solace: the priestly utterances, the arbi- 
trary wisdom of the sage, as light on the path of 
life to death; many, perhaps very many sought 
salvation and peace at the dumb altar of ‘the 
unknown god.”—The mystery since then has 
been made known to myriads of myriads; yet 
only the smaller part have comprehended it; to 
the saints alone has it been revealed in their 
hearts.—Without this “Christ in us” all hope 
beyond earth is but empty fancy, vanity and 
delusion; Christ among us and the clearness of 
His heavenly kingdom about us, only an unknown 
foreign land into which we have no desire to en- 
ter. Then our Christianity is but a borrowed, 
beautiful garment, which neither fits us nor hides 
our nakedness. 

[Scuenxen :—Ver. 24. The joy of the Chris- 
tian in sorrow: 1) Its ground; 2) Its kind.— 
The blessing of persecution for the church of the 
Lord: 1) wherein it consists; 2) whereon it 
rests.—Ver 27. Christ lives among us: 1) A 
mystery to the unbeliever; 2) the comfort and 
joy of all believers.—Ver. 28. The task of the 
evangelical sermon: 1) as to its contents; to 
warn and to teach; 2) as to itsform; ‘every 
man in all wisdom ;” 8) as to its end; to ‘pre- 
sent every man perfect in Christ.”—Ver. 29. 
The duty of the evangelical preacher : 1) wherein 
it consists—in labors and striving; 2) whereby 
its fulfilment becomes possible—through the help 
and power of Christ.—R. ] 

Burxitrr:—Such as are eminent in the church, 
and, as ministers of the gospel, do lay out them- 
selves more abundantly in the church’s service, 
must expect to meet with a measure, and a full 
- measure of suffering beyond others.—Observe 
the subject, the manner, the end of St. Paul’s 
preaching. Also his pains and diligence; the 
gracious help and blessed success he had, humbly 
and thankfully acknowledged, and ascribed to 
God.—R.. ] ; 

[Henry :—The preaching of redemption 1. to 
whom it was preached (ver. 23), 2. by whom it 
was preached. 1) Whence Paul had his ministry 
(ver. 26); 2) for whose sake he has his ministry 





(ver. 25); 8) what kind of a preacher Paul was; 
a suffering preacher (ver. 24), a close preacher 
(ver. 28), a laborious preacher (ver. 29). 3. 
The gospel which was preached (ver. 26, 27). 1) 
A mystery long hidden, 2) now made manifest to 
the saints.—The meanest saint under the gospel 
understands more than the greatest prophets un- 
der the law.—The ground of our hope is Christ 
in the word, or the gospel revelation, declaring 
the nature and methods of obtaining it. The 
evidence of our hope is Christ in the heart, or 
the sanctification of the soul and its preparation 
for the heavenly glory.—R. ] 

[Eapir:—In the Divine arrangement of the 
spiritual house, the Apostle held a function 
which had special reference to ‘the members of 
the gentile churches. He would not be confined 
within the narrow circuit of Judaism; the field 
on which his soul set itself was the world.—The 
Apostle says of himself that he did not preach, but 
that he fulfilled the gospel. He carried out its 
design—he did not narrow its purpose—he opened 
for it a sweep and circuit adapted to its magnifi- 
cence of aim, and its universality of fitness and 
sufficiency. Asan instrument of human regen- 
eration, he brought it to perfection —The glory 
of Christians is yet to come, but it is certain. 
Such glory is too bright for earth, and is there- 
fore to be enjoyed in a scene which shall be in 
harmony with it. Christ is the hope of this 
glory.—The process of sanctification begets at 
once the idea and the hope of perfection.—The 
apostolic preaching was precise and definite. 
The one theme was Christ, ‘‘Him first, Him last, 
Him midst.”” Not simply His doctrine, but Him- 
self.—What in other spheres is enthusiasm, in 
the Christian ministry is sobriety.—The sublime 
motive to present every man perfect in Christ, 
through the preaching of Christ, could only be 
realized by the conferment of Divine qualifica- 
tion and assistance.—Barnes :—In such a work it 
is a privilege to exhaust our strength; in the 
performance of the duties of such an office, it is 
an honor to be permitted to wear out life itself. 
Doing this, a man when he comes to die will 
feel that he has not lived in vain.—R. ] 
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4. Anxiety of the Apostle about their being led away by false wisdom. 
(Car. II, 1-15.) 


1 ForI would that ye knew what great conflict I have for' you and for them at 
2 Laodicea, and for as many as have not seen? my face in the flesh; that their 
hearts might be comforted, being knit together* in love, and unto all riches* of the 
full assurance [lit., of the fulness of assurance] of ‘understanding, to the acknowledg- 
ment [full knowledge] of the mystery of God, and of the Father, and of Christ 
[or omit all after God],°in whom [or which] are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge. And this I say, lest any man [that no one, ders ]* should beguile you 
with enticing words. For though I be absent in the flesh, yet I am with you in 
the spirit, joying and beholding your order, and the steadfastness [firm foundation] 
of your faith in Christ. As ye have therefore [or As then ye have] received Christ 
Jesus the Lord, so walk [walk] ye in him; rooted and built up in him, and estab- 
lished in the faith [or by faith],’as ye have been taught, abounding therein® with 
thanksgiving. Beware lest any man spoil you [lit., lest there shall be any one that 
maketh you his booty) through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of 
men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ. For [Because] in him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. And ye are complete [made full, 
netAnowpévot] in him, which [who] is the head of all principality and power: in 
whom also ye are [ye also were] circumcised with the [a, article wanting ] circumci- 
sion made without hands, in putting off the body of the sins [omit of the sins]" of 
the flesh, by [in, &] the circumcision of Christ; buried with him in baptism, 
wherein [or in whom]'? also ye are risen with him [were raised] with him [or to- 
gether] through the faith of [in] the operation of God, who hath raised him from 
13 the dead. And you, being dead in your sins and the uncircumcision of your flesh, 
[insert you]* hath he quickened together with him, having forgiven you [us]"* all 
14 trespasses ; blotting [having blotted] out the handwriting of ordinances that was 
against us, which was contrary to us, and took [he has taken, 7pxev]® it out of the 
15 way, nailing [by nailing] it to his cross: and having spoiled principalities and 
powers, he made a shew of them openly [with boldness], triumphing over them 
in it. 
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1 Ver. 1—Iept buoy isto be preferred as the more difficult reading to dmép buav which &, A. B.C. read, pro- 
bably taken fromi. 24. [The authorities are as follows: qep¢, D.1 D3 B. F. @. K. L., most cursives, Tischendorf, Meyer, 
Ellicott, Kadie, Wordsworth; vmép, %, A. B. OC. D2 Lachmann, Alford. Retaining the former, “ for?" about’’~—R. } 

2 Ver. 1—(E#pakayv (an Alexandrian form of the perfect) is adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer and later 
English editors on the authority of &, A. B. C.and others —k.] 

3 Ver. 2—[ Instead of cup BiBacGévrwr. (Rec., grammatical emendation, uncial authority slight) cv~BcBacbévres 
is well sustained, adopted by all modern editors.—R.] 

4 Ver, 2.—[Instead of mavra mAodTov, (Rec.) modern editors adopt one of two readings; wav 7d mAodTos, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott, Wordsworth: mav mAodros. Alford ou the authority of 81B. The former is preferable 
as it accounts of the reading mavra, ro being changed tora. ‘Che neuter form has a distinct meaning.—R. : 

5 Ver. 2.—Tod @eov is found in several cursive manuscripts which usually agree with B. To this B. adds: xXpiorov 
{adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, ed. 1, Meyer, Huther, Wordsworth, Tregelles, Ellicott, “with considerable confi- 
dence.”—R.] &, adds maTpds xperTod ; a later hand: Kat rarpds rod xpiorod ; A.C. insert matpds Tod ypicrod ; some cur- 
sive manuscripts and versions: matpds Kal_tod xptorod ; Rec. with BE. K. Ll. kat matpds cal rod xpcorov. We find besides 
ev XptoT@ and o ear xpvoTds. Sve Exna@. Norns. [Amid so great variety, we may yet conclude, 1. that the longer reading 
of Rec., followed by K. V.,is_ not the true reading. 2. That the simplest explanation of the great variety is, the original 
text was the shorter 70d Ocod, the rest being glosses. So Braune, Tischendorf, ed. 2. 7. De Wette, Alford and many others. 
But 3, this reading having no uncial support, there remains a strong doubt in favor of another one of the many. “Of these 
the most probable as well as best supported is that of B., to @¢0d xpiorod. Fora defence of the former, see Alford, who 
confesses his inability to fix the reading on any external authority; of the latter, Meyer, Ellicott, and the editors they 
Tespectively quote, The rendering, in case the latter be adopted, is still doubtful; either “of God, Christ” or “of God 
even Christ” 7. e., Christ in apposition with “mystery.” See Exna. Norrs.—R.] : : 

6 Ver. 4.—, A.B. C. D. and others have uw Seis. [Tischenlorf and modern editors generally.—R.]; better supported 
Seae itis, [Rec.—The above reading indicates stronger probability of their being deceived.—R.. 

a ae mugeets B. D. (Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Ellicott.—R.] SN, and many others insert év [Rec. 
ordsworth—R.|, which seems to have been taken from the foregoing context. [The simple dative may be either instru- 
eo es Meyer—* by faith,” or of reference, Alford, Ellicott, See Exra, Norgs.—R. ] ; 
er. 7.—Evavury is to be retained with B [D3 BW. K. L. Tische rf, 7 ic F 
worth BR) It aatnG nN bee eee i : aren ree niorf, ed. 7, Lachmann, Meyer, Ellicott, Words: 
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® Ver. 8—[The E. V. is too condensed. 
eéorar, B. 
apparently.--R.] 


10 Ver. 10.—|’Os is the reading of &, A.C. K. L., Rec. Tischendorf, Meyer and others. 


* Which,” E. V., stands Here for “ who.”—R.] 


Ver. 11.—[Tav auaptidy of the Rec. is generally rejected as an explanatory gloss. 


slight.—R.] 


12 Ver. 12.—[’Ev 6 may mean “ wherein” or “in whom.” 


“with Him.” 
tise, Alford.—R.] 


4l 





« You” is emphatic, the more so, as the correct reading seems to be tus bmas 
- L. Rec., Tischendorf, ed. 7, Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth. Not éorat vas, Lachmann, Braune 


6, B.D. EB. F. G. Lachmann 
Uncial authority very 


If the latter be adopted, read “risen together” instead of 


See Exac. Norms;—Bamtiomara is to be retained with most authorities and editors, instead of Bar- 


3 Ver. 13 —Yyas is to be retained with &. [A.C. K. L., Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Words- 


worth.—R.] B. has nuds. 


Some [Rec. D. F.] omit both as unnecessary. 


1¢ Ver. 18.—[‘Yuiv of the Rec. is not well supported, Wordsworth retains it; 7wtv. &, A.B. C.D. F. K., Tischendorf 


and most modern writers. Ellicott says : 


sions.—R. 


“ Both external and internal arguments suggest the more inclusive yuiv.”—RI, 
1 Ver. 14.[The perfect should be retaimed by rendering ‘ hath taken,” ty Bae ] 


so Tyndale, Coverdale and other yer- 


10 Ver. 14.—[“ By nailing” preserves the modal force as well as the relation of time implied in 7 poonA doas—R.] 
17 Ver. 15,—|This alteration is the only one required to make the English text harmonize with Braune’s exegesis. 
The various renderings that are substituted for “spoiled,” as well us the marginal reading of the E. V., “in him” for 


“in it,” are discussed in the Exre. Nores.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Winning exordium full of tender concern for the 
spiritual health of the Church. Vers. 1-3.* 

Ver. 1. For I would that ye knew (1 
Cor. xi. 38; Phil. i. 12; Rom. xi. 25).—* For” 
links this to the foregoing, and according to the 
context, to “striving” (i. 29); with good reason. 
did he speak of conflicts in this Epistle, since he 
was anxious about the Colossians also. 

What great conflict I have for you.— 
‘HAikov (only in Jas. iii. 5, where it is used 
twice of little fire and great wood), derived from 
qué (one of the same age, a companion), de- 
scribes the manner, the vehemence and import- 
ance rather than the extent (Mryer and others), 
as wyAikowg (Gal. vi. 11 f)==qualibus. Hesycuius: 
rodarév, oroiov. [Eunicorr: qualitative adjec- 
tive_R.] ’Ayova éyxw denotes the continu- 
ance of his anxiety. [Hapiz: ‘‘intense and 
painful anxiety.” Any reference to outward 
sufferings (Exuicorr) is very doubtful.—R. ] 
ILep i }u@v indicates the readers as the object; 
what is more prominent in irép, viz., for their 
benefit, is put in the back ground. And them 
at Laodicea adds a neighboring church in the 
same situation (see Introd. 3 4.). 

And as many as have not seen my face 
in the flesh.—On éépaxkav (see Winer’s 
Gram. p. 73). Ver. 2: avrév, requires us to un- 
derstand this of persons belonging together and 
grouped together. It is improper to imply it 
either to those unknown to Paul in other places, 
in contrast with those in Colosse and Laodicea 
(Turoporet, Scuurtz in Stud. und Krit., 1829, p. 
135 sq.), Paul having been in both places, or 
to those Colossians and Laodiceans who re- 
mained unknown to him (Rour, Wiccnrs). 
Paul merely adds a category for his readers; 
they had not seen him. [AnrorpD: kai is not 
copulative, but generalizing. See his remarks 
on the grammatical inference that Paul had not 
been at Colosse—so most modern editors.— 
Worpsworrna is decided in favor of the other 





#[“From the construction of this Exordium I venture to 
assert, that there is no rule laid down by Aristotle, Cicero, 
and other masters of eloquenc», concerning the framing of 
introductions, which is not adhered to in this brief opening. 
For three things are required of them in a legitimate 
Exordium: That it be adopted to render the hearer atten- 
tive. and docile, and to conciliate his affection.” DAvENANT. 

+[The meaning of mnAckors (Gal. vi. 11) bas heen mnch 
discussed. See znloco. It is very doubtful whether quali- 
bus is strictly correct.—R.] 


| view, following Turoporet. 
| naturally suggests the thought that Paul had 





The passage so 


not been there, as to require far stronger eyi- 
dence than has yet been adduced to sustain any 
other view.—R.] He adds to tpdcordv pov 
(1 Thess. ii. 17; iii. 10) év capxé, since the 
contrast between spiritual presence and lack of 
personal acquaintanceship (ver. 5) readily sug- 
gested this concrete strengthening (bodily face). 
The reason for it is not to be found in the 
spiritual physiognomy (OLsHAUsEN), nor is it to 
be joined with éépaxav (CuRysostom and others). 
It marks rather, that the readers need not be 
surprised at the Apostle’s concern, when they did 
not know each other, that he included all Chris- 
tians, known and unknown, in his sympathy as 
brethren, than that the motive of his concern 
was the fact of his not having himself founded 
and instructed this Church (Scumnxex), or his 
having only an uncertain idea of it (Burex). 
Bencet: Paulus se omnium gentium debitorum 
statuit. 

Ver. 2. That their hearts might be 
comforted.—This is the purpose of the con- 
flict (tva). The verb means accurately, ‘to 
call upon,” then “to admonish” (Phil. iv. 2), 
“to entreat’”’? (Philem. 10), [rendered ‘be- 
seech” in both cases in E. V.—R.], ‘‘to com- 
fort” (2 Cor. i. 4), so that trust, confidence, 
strength is there, not doubt, uncertainty, waver- 
ing (iv. 8- Eph. vi. 22); hence also ‘‘to strengthen, 
confirm” (Jas. iv. 3; Isa. xxxy. 3). [ALrorD 
insists that the idea of confirming predominates 
here. But Munyrr, Havin, Exxicotr agree in 
upholding the usual meaning. —R.] The Apos- 
tle regards the danger from false teachers as 
misfortune, affliction (CHRYsosTom: ore Katn- 
yopav obte amarAdrrwor adbtod¢ Katynyoplac). This 
comfort and tranquillity should first affect the 
heart, the centre.—Being knit together in 
love.—XvuBiBaobévtrec according to the 
sense, as though it were airo/, ili. 16; Eph. iv. 
2, 38, WineR’s Gram. p. 582. On the meaning, 
comp. ii. 19; Hph. iv. 16. The participle de- 
notes the way, the mode of the comfort; union in 
love according to the context: im amore fidelium 
mutuo, brotherly love, as the ethical element 
(Meyer) in which the ‘knitting together” was 
consummated. The Vulgate (instructi) is incor- 
rect, and Lurner also: comprehended (codr- 
dinate to ‘‘comforted’’), , 

And unto all riches of the full assur- 
ance of understanding, to the full know- 
ledge of the mystery of God [even Christ 
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Exiicorr. God Christ, WorpswortH.—R. |— 
Kai joins codrdinately the end (cic) of the 
union, and in a two-fold direction ; formally and 
quantitatively, ‘‘all riches of the fulness of 
assurance of understanding,” materially and 
qualitatively, ‘‘to the full knowledge of the 
mystery of God.” Itis not sufficient to maintain, 
to know individual matters, the understanding 
must extend tothe whole, in its fulness, and 
must attain to knowledge of the mystery. 
Comp. i. 9.; Eph. iii. 18; in fellowship we ad- 
vance to full knowledge.—On rAnpogopia, see 
1 Thess. i. 5; Heb. vi. 11; x. 22; it denotes full 
conviction, excludes incompleteness, includes 
joyous self-certainty. [Haprm: ‘the fixed per- 
suasion that you comprehend the truth, and that 
itis the truth which you comprehend.” What 
is commonly termed ‘‘assurance of knowledge,” 
rather than ‘‘assurance of faith.”—R.]—On 
‘the mystery of God” see Eph. i. 9. If Xpveo- 
Tow is inserted, this could not be regarded as 
dependent on @cov (against Huruer, Meyer, 
SCHENKEL), since the article is wanting, and 
every clear ground for it in the text, but only as 
in apposition to deov, so that Christ is called God, 
a singularity which is not Pauline, notwith- 
standing Rom. ix. 5; Eph. v. 5; Tit. ii. 18 
(against StergeR)—nor is it in apposition ‘to 
pvornpiov, as a gloss indicates. [Rejecting the 
reading of the Rec, as untenable, but one other 
than the shortest, has a claim upon our attention, 
the one referred toabove: rov 6e0v Xpctorod. 
Braune refers to the three interpretations sug- 
gested. The first: the ‘‘mystery of the God of 
Christ,” is harsh, as well as open to the gram- 
matical objection he urges. The second is de- 
fended by Worpsworty, following Hinary: 
‘‘the mystery of the God Christ,” 7. e. the mys- 
tery of the Divine nature of the Man Christ 
Jesus. His notes are worthy of attention. The 
third, making Xpcorod in apposition with “vorn- 
piov seems far preferable: ‘‘the mystery ef God, 
even Christ.”—It is well supported bp: Exurcorg, 
and the gloss above referred to (6 éorvy Xpiordc), 
is not without weight in determining the read- 
ing and the interpretation. Even Mrynr, in 
adopting the interpretation “the mystery of the 
God of Christ,” says: Jn Christ God has com- 
prehended and consummated the decree of Re- 
demption (the wvorfpiov). To him who has 
acknowledged God as the God of Christ, the 
divine mystery is thereby revealed.” Of course 
the meaning of sworfpcov is widely extended by 
taking Hllicott’s;iew. It includes not simply 
the mystery of ;tite Incarnation, but also of Re- 
demption as imyolved in the Incarnation. The 
next verse cau certainly be interpreted more 
readily, if this view be accepted.—R. ] 

Ver. 3. In which— Ev 6 refers to pevornpiov. 
[E. V., “in whom”—(with the marginal read- 
ing ‘‘wherein,”) refers it to Christ. If Xpuotov 
is retained above, and then taken in apposition 
to uvornpiov, the meaning is the same. Unless 
the reference be to Christ in some direct way, it 
seems scarcely likely that Paul would say that 
in it were ‘hid all thetreasures of wisdom 
and knowledge.” So wide a predicate is best 
applied to Christ.—R.]—Are.— Biciv stands 
first for emphasis, to lay stress upon the fact 
that in God all mysteries are actually present.— 





All the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge, tdvtec of Onoavpul THG Codpiac Kal 
THO yvdoewuc.—Zogia is the practical wis- 
dom, to which every Christian attains, yydort 
is the dialectic science, which is found only in a 
mentally gifted and cultivated Christian. [ Zogia, 
the more general, yvdouc, the more special, Mryer, 
Eapiz, Atrorp, Exiicorr.—R.] Carvin is in- 
correct: duplicatio ad augendum valet. BENGEL? 
Onoavpol, hine rAovro¢, copia hine cbveote, yvaouc hine 
émtyvworc. Hence the mystery must needs be re- 
vealed for the treasures are hid, am éxpu¢goz, in 
it. The adjective is a closer definition of the 
existence of the treasures in the mystery, and 
not a description of the-treasures in themselves, 
therefore not an attributive joined to @ycavpot 
(Bencret, Mnyer, Scuenxen). [Anrorp defends 


most fully the interpretation: ‘the secret treas- 


ures.” Havre upholds the view not noticed by 
Braune, that the treasures are “laid up.” EL- 
Licotr, whose notes here are valuable, makes it a 
“secondary predicate of manner,”’ z. e., the treas- 
ures, efc., ave in the mystery or in Christ, they 
are so suddenly; until revealed and made the 
object of ‘full knowledge” as above (ver. 2). 
This recognizes the emphatic position of the 
verb, takes the adjective in its natural meaning, 
and accords better with the context. It seems to 
be Braune’s view. Daviss refers to the gnostical 
stamp of the terms in this verse. There is pro- 
bably an allusion to the false doctrine at Colosse. 
—R.] The church did not need another system 
of doctrine, only more profound exposition.* 

Brief sketch of the Situation. Vers. 4, 5. 

Ver. 4.. And this I say, refersto vers. 1-3, not 
to ver. 3 alone (CHkUMEN, CaLvin, BaruR and oth- 
ers). In ver. 5 he proves his Aéy by his sym- 
pathy. The danger which environs his readers, 
on account of which he cannot be silent, corres- 
ponds with his inward conflict about and for 
them: that no one should beguile you.— 
The verb (tapadoyifnrat, only here and Jas. 
i. 22,) denotes, through rapa, as in rapaBaiva, 
tapdadogoc, a deviation. violation, of the Adyoc, the 
Aoyilecbat, to miscalculate, to be deceived through 
sophisms (Passow, sub voce). 3 

With enticing words, év ri@avohoyia 
denotes especially the danger. Il:davéd¢ means 
‘adapted to convince, persuading,” like mecOéc, 
and Aoyia denotes the mode in which this skill ap- 
pears, viz.: in speech; it is stronger than év re:Ooic¢ 
sopiac Adyoug (1 Cor. ii. 4); it is found here only 
and in malam partem. Luruer is incorrect— 
‘‘with rational speech.” The formal side of the 
false doctrine, the sophistical, rhetorical, insinu- 
ating method is noted, there is nothing from 
which the purport of the false doctrine can be 
inferred. [Exuicorr: ‘the preposition év has 
that species of instrumental force, in which the 
object is conceived as existing in the means,” 
rather than indicating merely “the element in 
which the deceit works” (Atrorp).—R. | 

Ver. 6. For though I be absent in the 
flesh, yet am I with you in the spirit.— 
Comp. 1 Cor. iii. 5. External, bodily absence, 
and spiritual presence, strongly marked by ody 
vuiv, are here contrasted. There is no hint 








__* {In view of the errors which assailed them, the verse 
implies that they necded to know, “not more than Christ, 
but more of Christ.”—R.] 
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here of a previous presence at Colosse (Wicenrs, 
Stud. und Krit. 1838, p. 181). [Nor does év 
mvevmwarte refer to the Holy Spirit, even sec- 
ondarily (DavenanT).—R.] There is no proof 
here of the danger of enticement to which the 
Colossians were exposed, nor of the greatness 
of the Apostle’s anxiety, though these are in- 
volved. This proof lies in what follows; a de- 
scription of the possessions endangered through 
the dangerous false teachers: joying and be- 
holding your order and the steadfastness 
of your faith in Christ.—“ Joyingand behold- 
ing” describe the mode of Paul’s presence. The 
joy is emphasized by the position, in order to 
point to the noble possessions which it concerns: 
his joy on this account enchains him, so that he 
stands there asa spectator. The representations 
made by Epaphras were sufficient to bring him 
into this attitude, although he was then unknown 
and absent. The object of the ‘‘joying and be- 
holding”’ is, first, ‘your order;” its opposite is 
aragia. It is the external appearance of the 
Church in good order—fixed, orderly deportment 
(1 Cor. xiv. 40); tuév, placed first, indicates the 
contrast with the false teachers, who disturb 
such order. Secondly, ‘‘and the steadfastness of 
your faith in Christ,” describes sharply and de- 
finitely the internal state of the Church. Zrepé- 
La, firmamentum, like rdévc, is a military word, 
a fortification into and upon which they could 
and should fall back; perhaps suggested by 
ayéva (ver. 1). 1 Pet. v. 9: orepsot TH rlore is 
similar. It is incorrect to regard the participles 
as a hendiadys: cum gaudeo videns (BENGEL), or 
gaudeo videns (GRoTIUS), nor is kaé causal: quia 
video (CALVIN), nor explicative: to wit (WINER’s 
Gram. p. 488), nor can the order of words be 
called illogical. Neither should another object 
than that of BAéxwv be given to yaipwv: his 
spiritual presence with the readers (Mnrmr, 
ScHENKEL), or about you (Wr1NuR), [apparently 
Exuicort, see AtrorpD also.—R.] Zrepéwpa 
is not==crepéorye (HuTHER and others). [At- 
FORD: not any abstract quality, but as all nouns 
in -ya, the concrete product of the abstract 
quality.—R.] Finally we cannot limit this to a 
part of the Church (Fuarr) which was unseduced, 
or apply it to the whole, hypothetically, were 
this the case (BAuMGARTEN-CRusIUS). [Huur- 
cort: ‘after these words we have no reason for 
doubting that the church at Colosse—was sub- 
stantially sound in the faith.”’—R. ] 

Admomition to fidelity in walk, vers. 6, 7. 

Ver. 6. As then ye have received Christ 
Jesus the Lord.—The emphasis rests upon oc; 
on which account kaa¢ is repeated (ver. 7). 
«Ve have been taught” there corresponds to ‘“‘ye 
have received” here. Comp. ver 8: Kara ryv 

_mapadoow; Eph. iv. 20: éudGere; 1 Thess. ii. 13: 
maparaBovrec—édégaobe, It is not then: have 
accepted [angenommen habt] (LurueEr and others); 
it refers to correct instruction. ‘‘Christ Jesus 
the Lord” [lit., the Christ, Jesus the Lord.—R. ] 
sets forth the object, and ‘‘the summary of the 
whole confession” (Mnyrr), giving stronger 
prominence to the Person. ‘The Lord” marks, 
in apposition, what Jesus is for us, whom Paul 
had named “the Christ” over against God: 
rov «vptov is not to be interpreted, wt dominum 
{Buncex and others). [HEx1icorr well remarks : 


“Though the reference seems mainly to reception 
tby teaching, the object is so emphatically speci- 
fied, as apparently to require a more inclusive 
meaning; they received not merely the doctrinam 
Christi, but Christ Himself, in Himself the sum 
and substance of all teaching.”—R.] From the 
favorable state of the Christian cause, the Apos- 
tle deduces (odv), according to the received in- 
struction, the obligation: walk in him!— 
‘Ey a@vr® standing first, is emphasized; He is 
the Life-element. ‘Walk’? includes in agree- 
ment, external and internal mode and conduct 
of life. ‘(In Him” is still further explained by 

Ver.7. Rooted and built up, éppiCopévos 
kal éxotgodopmovpméevor, [lit. “having been 
rooted and being built up.’’—R.]—The perfect 
denotes a concluded and still efficient fact,—the 
present, a continuing state, a process of becoming, 
a progressing development; hence it is not éocko- 
dounbévtes (Eph. ii. 20) or reBewercouévor (Eph. 
iii. 18). Bun@En: preteritum pro initio, presens 
etiam in progressu. The figures are different, yet 
related. Lucian de saltat., 84: pifac wat Oepédsor. 
Comp. Eph. iii. 18. Thus the readers are more 
closely characterized in their relation to Christ, 
and obligated to Christian walk. [The mixed 
figures mark “the stable growth and organic 
solidity of those who truly walk in Christ.” 
«The accessory idea of the foundation is admir- 
ably conveyed by the émi in the compound verb’”” 
(Exricorr).—R.] ScHEnKet is incorrect in be- 
ginning a new sentence here, because the parti- 
ciples do not correspond with ‘‘walk.”—In him, 
is of course to be joined with both participles. 
according to the figure. Christ is first regarded 
as the soil, and then as the corner stone, [founda- ° 
tion,—R.]; but not as the bond of the root-fibres 
and the parts of the building (ScumnxKat). 

And stablished by faith.—To the objective.’ 
ground of life, the subjective element is thus. 
added. Befarovmevors, also in the present, 
denotes a progressing development, the means of 
which is indicated by r@ méorec: the Christian 
is fortifici by means of appropriating faith ; it 
is almost—dia rij¢ miotewe (THEOPHYLACT), and 
not the dative of reference: ‘‘as to the faith”’ 
(De Werte). [The former view is that of Muyzr, 
and Hanprn, if év be omitted. ALrorp and Extt- 
corr, rejecting év, adopt the latter view. If év 
aith, below, be retained, ‘‘ faith” must be con- 
sidered subjective, a view which is preferable on 
other grounds.—R.]|—As ye have been 
taught.—K a0é¢ connects with rH miore:, and 
édtdadxOnre reminds of Fnaphras (i. 7).— 
Abounding therein wi thanksgiving, 
is subordinate to ‘‘ stablished,’’ inorder to denote 
the tone in which the ‘‘becoming established” 
acts upon the extension and emargement of the 
measure of faith. [EHuuicorr: ‘‘ mainly reiterat- 
ing with a quantitative, what had previously 
been expressed with a qualitative reference.—R. | 
Hence weptooebvorvrec Ev avtyH is abundant- 
es ed, t. é., fide (Phil. i.9; Rom. xv. 13; 2 Cor. 
vili. 7), which is felt to be a privilege, a great 
gift; év ev yaptoria=oww evyapioria (Exv- 
MEN). [Atrorp: ‘the field of operation in 
which that abundance is manifested.” Exuicorr 
more accurately distinguishes: ‘the accompani- 
ment with which repioo. év ricres was associated 
and as it were, environed.”—R.] LutHeEs in- 
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correctly joins (reichlich dankbar) ‘abundantly 
thankful:” the position of the words and the con- 
text, which treats of faith, are against this. 

Warning against apostasy. Ver. 8. 

Ver. 8. Take heed lest there shall be 
any one that maketh you his booty.—The 
future indicative (¢o 7a) denotes an impending 
danger, whose entrance is feared as certain. 
(Heb. iii. 12; comp. Luke xi. 85; Gal. iv. we. 
Winer’s Gram. p. 469.) ‘Yao Eorar 6 ov- 
Aaywoy Ov is not—ovAcywyp: it marks the con- 
tinuance of this state; it is not simply that one 
or another one deceives them, but there ig one or 
another there, who in character and action is a 
deceiver, ever misleads others. Wuinpr’s Gram. 
p. 826. ’"Ywdadc, emphatically placed, makes per- 
ceptible the advantages described in ver. 4, which 
they have above others [as well as indicating 
that they themselves were the booty to be carried 
away.—R.] The verb, occurring only here in 
New Testament, means pradam abigere (BENGEL : 
gui non de vobis, sed vos ipsos spoliam faciat): they 
themselves were made a spoil, lost to the Lord. 
Lurunr is incorrect; who may rob you; and the 
Vulgate (decipiat). 

Through philosophy and vain deceit.— 
The means employed by the seducers.. Since the 
preposition and article are not repeated, one 
means, a category is here presented. BrNeEL: 
quod adversarti yactabant esse philosophiam et sapi- 
entiam, id Paulus inanem fraudem esse dicit. [Not 
‘“‘philosophy ”’ in general, but what they called 
such, which was ‘“ vain deceit.”—R.] In distine- 
tion from ‘enticing words,” ver. 4, ‘philoso. 
phy” refers to the substance, the thought and 

‘doctrine (against Turoporer, Canvin and oth- 
-ers); in distinction from obveo.c, Eriyvwaic, érto- 
Thun (against Trrrmann), to asystem; according 
to the state of the Church and the context, an 
‘Oriental, and according to vers. 11, 16, 18, some- 
‘what Judaistic system, although the future 
((gorac) may point to one just arising. It is not 
to be regarded as Hellenic philosophy (Trrrut- 
LIAN), nor more particularly as Epicurean (Cuz- 
MENS ALEX.), or as Platonic and Stoic (Hxv- 
MANN), or Pythagorean (Grorrus): nor yet as 
Gnosticism or Kabbalism (Brucker) whose 
germs were just discernible. Philo had already 
called the Jewish religion rv marpiov gcAocodiar, 
and Josephus speaks of the three doctrinal sys- 
‘tems of the Essenes, Sadducees and Pharisees, as 
TpEic¢ PiAooopiac ; yet it is by no means equivalent 
von ‘this account to cwltus divinus (HEINRICH). 
Paul does not mean philosophy in itself (Canix- 
‘TUS: st dicam, vide, ne decipiat vinum, nec vinum 
‘damno, nec usum ejus accuso, sed de vitando abusu 
‘moneo), but a certain Judaistico-oriental one 
‘(Meyer)* which was in itself ‘vain deceit.” 





_, * (Meyer remarks: “This dudocodia is not philosophy in 
ttself and in general, however much it had, in its decay and 
according to its manifestation in that age, proven itself to 
the Apostle as folly in comparison with the wisdom of the 
fospel, but the definite speculation, known to his readers, 
which obtained in Colosse and that region, and which con- 
sisted of gnostic theosophy blended with Judaism (Rssenism), 
designated by the name philosophy, on account of its onto- 
logical character, and in general, irrespective of its relation 
to the truth rightly so called; but perhaps put forward also 
by the false teachers themselves under this designation, 
which is the more probable, since Paul uses the word only 
in this passage.’ So Bapi, ALForD and ELLicorr substan- 
tially —Ra 
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Eph. v. 6. On this account the Apostle charac- 
terizes it more closely : 

After the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world.—Emphatically asyn- 
detic, with the preposition repeated ; co-ordinate 
clauses, which are to be joined, not with the 
verb, but with what immediately precedes. The 
first: KaTa THY Tapddooly TOV avOpe- 
~wv marks the origin as purely human in con- 
trast with the revelation from God (BENGEL: 
antitheton, deitatis), Theother: kata 7a oTos- 
xeta tov kéopzov marks the substance (Bun. - 
GEL: antitheton, corporaliter, ver. 9). Ta orovyeia, 
used in a physical sense 2 Pet. iii. 10, 12, is here, 
as in ver. 20; Gal. iv. 8, 9; Heb. v. 12, used in 
a spiritual, didactic sense; beginnings ia edu- 
cation, the A B C of knowledge, upon which 
childish thoughts the Christian as a man looks 
down (1 Cor. xiii. 11), It is incorrect to inter- 
pret: principles of the moral life in the world 
(Hurwer); precepts of the world (LuruEr); 
rudimenta legis ritualia is too limited (ScHAUBACH ; 
Commentatio, gua exponitur quid ot. T. Koo. in N. 
YT. sibi velwit), Comp. on ver. 20. [Worps- 
woRTH’s interpretation, following that of the 
Fathers, is curious: ‘*The physical elements, 
such as the Sun and Moon, regulating times 
and seasons; and according to superstitious 
observances of times, Masts, New Moons, and 
Seventh Day Sabbaths ordered thereby, as if they 
were of the same importance as articles of faith, 
and equally necessary to salyation.”” Exiicort’s 
view is to be preferred: ‘all rudimental religious 
teaching of non-Christian character, whether 
heathen or Jewish or a commixture of both,—the 
first element possibly slightly ‘predominating in 
thought here, the second in ver. 20.” Whether 
the immediate reference be to Judaistic errors or 
not, the phrase must not be limited to Jewish 
worship (EApix) or ritualistic observances (AL- 
rorp), for the Apostle is not describing the things 
themselves, but giving the category (xard) to 
which they belong. A careful investigation of 
his use of the phrase will not justify any such 
limitation. Comp. Galatians, pp. 96, 105.—R. ]— 
And not after Christ.—Sharply conclusive, 
comprehensive negative. Comp. Eph. i. 21; 2 
Cor. y. 17. Incorrect: after the doctrine of 
Christ (ERasmus and others). [Mzymr: ‘The 
activity of this ovAaywyeiv does not have Christ as 
its objective norm.” Eapre: ‘True Christian 
science has Him for its centre and Him for its 
object.” On the whole verse the notes of 
Worpsworrn are very full and interesting as 
grouping the patristic authorities respecting the 
angel-worship of the early heretics.—R. | 

i of the glory of Christ and His work. Vers. 
Ver. 9. Because in him dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily.—"0 rT. con- 
firms the warning against a doctrine which does 
not have its norm in Christ, supposing it can 
transcend Him and yet not attaining to Him. 
By “in Him dwelleth” («arockez not xargéxyoe) 
Jesus, whose importance is to be portrayed, is 
described as a habitation, whose value rests upon 
what isat home there. [‘In him” is emphatic, 
in him and in none other than him (Eniicorr).—. 





| R.] This is then ‘‘all the fulness of the God- 


| head” (i, 19; comp. Rom. xy. 29; xi. 25). Oedérae 
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must be distinguished from Ascérn¢ (Rom. i. 20) ; 
the former, vocabulum astractum significantissimum 
(BENGEL), means Deitas, Godhead (das Grottsein], 
the Divine Essence; the latter, Divinitas, Divinity 
[ Gottlichkeit], the Divine Quality; what is here 
viewed metaphysically is regarded in i. 19, cha- 
rismatically (MuyER). Oedry¢ is not to be un- 
derstood as meaning God’s will (the Socrnians), 
Divine grace and gift (ScHLEIERMACHER), nor 
does ‘all the fulness of the Godhead” refer to 
the Christian Church (Huinricu, ScwenKeL and 
others). Dwuartckde, placed last for emphasis, 
limits ** dwelleth,” which refers, in the present, 
to the permanent state of the present and exalted 
Christ, founded (i. 15) upon His nature, and is 
to be regarded, in contrast with ‘‘ rudiments of 
the world”’ (ver. 8), and ‘‘shadows” (ver. 17), 
as indicating the full nature of the matter, and 
from the relation of oixoc and oda (2 Cor. v. 1 
sq.) with a reference to the Incarnation (Horr- 
MANN, Schrifibew. Il. pp. 27 sq, 533; Scumin, 
Bibl. Theologie, 2, p. 801). Hence it is neither— 
ovowwdac (Cri, StEigeR, HurweRr), since there 
is no contrast between ovoia in Christ-and évépyeva 
in the prophets, nor—év 7 oduatt, whether this 
be referred to the Church (ScHENKEL) or to the 
body, which He assumed of the Virgin, that is 
now glorified (Mnuyrr): before the Incarnation 
He was év wood Geov (Phil. ii. 6). Beyond Christ 
there is no eternal truth; beyond Him is away 
from Him. [WorpsworrH interprets: 1, swb- 
stantially and truly (Hilary); 2, bodily, in dis- 
tinction from “soul” (Council of Antioch),— 
quoting Augustine, who combines both views. 
But the literal interpretation is far preferable : 
“in bodily fashion” (Exuicorr). <‘‘ Before His 
Incarnation the fulness dwelt in Him, as the 
Adyog aoapkoc, but’ not copuatiKdc, as now that He 
is the Adyoc évoapkoc” (ALFoRD). If this be the 
correct view, then with Mryzmr we must regard 
the present, carovxei, as referring the whole ex- 
pression to the glorified Christ. He also finds an 
apologetic design in the emphasis given to the 
adverb, ‘‘ bodily,” since the false teachers, ‘‘ by 
their doctrine of angels (comp. ver. 10), appear 
to have spiritualistically split up the tAypwua Tic 
Gedrnroc.”’ —R. | 

Ver. 10. And ye are made fullin him.— 
[Perhaps to bring out the double predication in- 
volyed in the position of the words, it were bet- 
ter to render: ‘‘And ye (deg) in Him are made 
full.”—R.] Kai is a simple copulative, making 
the clause depend upon 67. "Eoré (not yiveobe) 
standing first is pregnant: ‘‘ye are,” need not 
first become so; the ‘‘being” is more strongly 
marked than the subject, in contrast to Christ; 
hence tyeic is not expressed. It is not the impe- 
rative (GRorius and others): Beneficium Christi, 
non nostrum ofiicium (Catov.). But only in Him 
are they menAjpouévot. Erasmus: Christo cum 
sitis semel insitti; BENGEL: ipse plenus, nos replete. 
Lutuer is incorrect: vollkommen. [E. V. also— 
‘‘complete.” EHapix’s translation is given above ; 
Aurorp: ‘filled up;” Euicort, as above, also 
‘filled full,”—Rhemish, ‘‘in Him replenished.” 
—R.] The perfect excludes the further effect of 
the fact. Neither r7¢ Oedryro¢ (THEoPHYLACT and 
others) nor sapientia et virtute (BENGEL) is to be 
supplied; the first is not indicated by the text, 
which does not read kai vyeic, nor the second by 





the context. Divine Truth, Power, Life are’ 
treated of. Comp. Eph. iii. 19; Jno. i. 16.— 
[Meryzr: ‘Out of the ‘fulness of the Godhead’ 
which dwells in Christ, flows the being made 
full of the Christian, which therefore has its 
ground in none other than Christ and in nothing 
else than fellowship with Him. Filled with 
what? The answer is self-evident to the con- 
sciousness of the reader. It is the charismatic 
mAgpwotc, which Christians in virtue of their vi- 
tal union with the Lord have received and con- 
tinually possess, out of the metaphysical rAfpoya 
dwelling in Christ, out of the ‘fulness of the 
Godhead.’ ”—R. ] 

Who is the head of all principality and 
power.—This affirms the absolute dignity of 
Christ over against the angelic world (ver. 18). 
Comp. i. 18. In Him they may, must have 
enough. 

Ver. 11. In whom ye also were circum- 
cised.—[Kai, “also,” emphasizes the fact 
stated by the verb, which is a historical aorist: 
hence ‘‘were” not ‘‘are” (EH. V.).—R.] The 
reference is to their entrance into Christianity, 
to conversion, regeneration in Christ. The 
Christian is circumcised, not indeed as the Ju- 
daistic teachers required, with the Jewish cir- 
cumcision, but: with a circumcision made 
withouthands, tepitopy ayerpomolyTe 
[not hand-wrought,” Exxiicorr.—R.]—The 
Jewish external rite was yecporoinrog (ph, ii. 
11). Comp. Rom. ii. 28, 29; Deut. x. TG) exx x. 
6; Jer. ix. 26; Ezek. xliv.7; Acts vil. 51. He 
then sets forth, wherein this spiritual circumci- 
sion of the heart, which is better than the Jew- 
ish, consists: in the putting off the body 
of the flesh, in the circumcision of Christ. 
—{The HE. V. not only retains ‘of the sins,” but 
is faulty in punctuation; the second év also it 
renders ‘‘by,” when it is parallel to the first.— 
R.] The first clause is in contrast with the ex- 
ternality, the second with the ‘hand” that 
performs it; according to the former this cir- 
cumcision is a moral advance, according to the 
latter an act of Christ. ‘‘In the putting off the 
body of the flesh” describes the body on which 
it takes place, as belonging to the flesh (odpé), 
entirely corresponding with the context, and 
parallel to ‘‘the body of sin” (Rom. vi. 6), which 
lives in the flesh, so that it is not indifferent (see 
Eph. ii. 8). The material, earthly body is not 
spoken of here, as in i. 22, but the sinfully sen- 
suous organism, ‘the old man” (Rom. vii. 14). 
The substantive dréxdvocc (only here) is emphatic 
and in contrast with the circumcision, which se- 
vers only a small part. It is joined with rob 
odpuaroc, which naturally neither means, massa, 
totality (Canvin and others), nor refers to 
Christ’s body and His death (ScHNECKENBURGER), 
since avrov ig wanting. Luruer, retaining tov 
duaptiav, renders incorrectly: ‘‘ the sinful body 
in the flesh.””—“ In the circumcision of Christ ” 
presents nothing new or important, except in the 
genitive, which denotes the author (THroporet: 
aizwoc) of the circumcision. [Eniscorr: “the 
originating cause; Christ by union with Himself 
brings about the circumcision and imparts it to 
believers.”—R.] Itis incorrect to apply it to 
the circumcision to which Christ was subjected 
(ScuérraEn), or to view Christ only as the Me 
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diator of it (Mnyer). Nor should we on account 
of Gyeypororfrov apply it to baptism (Storr [AL- 
FORD apparently], and others). 

Ver. 12. Buried with him in baptism.— 
The participle cvvragévrec, following repuer- 
uhyre (ver. 11), denotes the progress of the en- 
trance of conversion. ‘Putting off the body” 
reminded of death; ‘‘ being buried”’ was readily 
suggested. Avra, governed by oty in composi- 
tion, denotes the fellowship with Christ, which is 
consummated ‘in baptism,” that is a water bath 
and a water grave for the ‘old man.” Comp. 
Rom. vi. 8, 4. We live Christ’s life, with and 
through Him, symbolically, ethically, spiritually, 
but actually and really. [‘‘ Burial implies a pre- 
vious death.” ‘The reality of death is evinced 
by burial.” ‘This point of burial they had 
reached—when they were baptized—for then they 
personally professed a faith which implied the 
death of sin withinthem” (Eapir). The refer- 
ence to burial in connexion with bay:tism, suggests, 
that death to sin had already taken place, hence 
this ordinance has not in itself any efficacy ‘in 
the putting off the body of the flesh.” There is no 
doubt that the participle describes an action near- 
ly contemporaneous with that of the preceding 
verb. This rite would speedily follow the « put- 
ting off ;” though ALForD is scarcely correct: 
“the new life being begun at baptism.”—Braune 
admits, as must be done, an allusion to immersion 
in baptism, but enters into no discussion as to 
the mode; the question is not deemed so import- 
ant in Germany as it has been made here. Haprn 
says: ‘‘ Whatever may be otherwise said in favor 
of immersion, it is plain that here the burial is 
wholly ideal.—Believers are buried in baptism, 
but even in immersion they do not go through a 
process having any resemblance to the burial 
and resurrection of Christ.” ALrorp correctly 
admits an allusion to the carddvovg and avddvaic 
in baptism, but adds, ‘‘'T'o maintain from such a 
circumstance that ammersion is necessary in bap- 
tism, is surely the merest trifling, and a resusci- 
tation of the very ceremonial spirit which the 
Apostle here is arguing against.” A fair exegesis 
must allow that the passage proves immersion to 
be baptism; whether baptism is immersion turns 
on something else than exegesis; see controver- 
sial works on both sides of the question. A list will 
be found, Lanan’s Com. Matthew, p. 560.—R. ] 

In whom ye were also raised together 
through the faith.—[So Braune renders. The 
aorist cuvyyépOnre, must be rendered ‘were 
raised.” Whether raised “together” or “with 
Him,” depends upon the reference in év @: in 
baptism or in Christ.—R.] ’Ev © is parallel to 
év (ver. 11), and refers like d¢ (ver. 10) to Christ 
and not to baptism; kal cvvnyépOyre does 
not confirm the latter reference, but requires the 
former, since «ai renders prominent an advance 
from the ‘‘burial” in immersion at baptism—the 
new life would not enter with the immersion but 
with the emersion, and we should find é o¢ or 
dv ov [7. €., were the reference to baptism.—R. ]. 
The fellowship with the life of Christ (‘* raised 
together”) rests upon union with His Person 
(év @). [S80 Davenant, Mryrer, Eapin, For 
the other view, see ALrorp and Exuicorr in 
loco.—R.] Hence there is no pleonasm here 
(Dz Wertr), nor any reference to the resurrec- 





tion of the body, which is an ideal possession be- 
fore the parousia, but becomes a reality with it 
(Mryvzr, the Greek Fathers: kat yap éynyépyeba 
TH Ovvdpel, et Kal un TH evepyeia). LDuv7yépOnre de- 
notes an accomplished fact, corresponding with 
that accomplished in baptism, and like this, ac- 
tual, but according to the context, spiritual, ethi- 
cal. After the negative side of dying to sin, the 
positive side of a new life is set forth, promi- 
nence being given to the subjective appropria- 
tion, dca TH¢ wThoTewe, hinted at already in év 
@. Burneen is excellent: ut mors est ante resurrec- 
tionem, sic baptismus natura precedit fidem adultam. 
The genitive depending on riorews: of the ope- 
ration of God, can only set forth the object, since 
only this (Eph. iii. 12; Phil. i. 27; iii. 9; Rom. iii. 
22; Gal. ii. 16, 20; iii. 22), or the believing subject 
(ver. 5; i. 4; 1 Thess. i. 8, ili. 2) isdenoted by 
the genitive. [Euuicorr, while taking this as the 
genitive olyjecti, considers the statement of Mrrnr, 
referred to above, and endorsed by Hapiz and 
ALFORD, as not perfectly certain.—R.] Luruer 
is incorrect: ‘‘ which God works.” 

God is then characterized: who hath raised 
him from the dead, because the syllogism 
runs: Has God raised Christ, then can He also 
bring me to new life (comp. Eph. i. 19, 20). It 
is precisely through faith in such an ‘‘ operation 
of God,” that this is experienced. 

Ver. 18. And you being dead in your 
sins.—[‘‘When you were dead,” Exzicorr.—R. | 
See on Eph. ii. 1-5. Here the ‘being dead” is 
more strongly marked, than the ‘ being ;” there 
the simple dative marks the cause of this condi- 
tion, here the results manifesting the condition 
are added; there inward motions (duapréa) are 
added to outward transgressions (taparréuara), 
here is added: and the uncircumcision of 
your flesh (the preposition ‘‘in” is supplied in 
thought).—This means the uneradicated, sensu- 
ous, sinful nature which marked the heathen. 
‘‘Uncircumeision” according to the context is 
ethical, spiritual (Deut. x. 16; Jere. iv. 4), and 
is more closely characterized by the genitive. 
This is epexegetical, odp£ being used, as in ver. 
11, in the ethical sense, so that the carnal nature 
is regarded as their uncircumcision (BLEEK). 
BENGEL: exguisita appellatio peccati originalis. 
Meyer is incorrect in taking véxpove and axpo- 
Bvoria literally, and odpé as indifferent. [Muryer 
seems to place the moral significance in tic 
capkéc, hence dxpoBvoria, which is their state 
still, is now indifferent (Atrorp). This gives to 
apoB. its literal meaning. Eapre takes the 
whole phrase literally : ‘“‘ Uncircumcision of the 
flesh was the physical mark of a heathen state.” 
Exuicorr gives a slight ethical force to capkéc, 
which he considers a possessive genitive—they 
were heathens, unconverted heathens as their 
very bodies could attest. Braune’s view seems 
more in accordance with the context.—R. ] 

You hath he quickened together with 
him, cvveCwroincev buac otv avte. 
See on Eph. iii. 5. ‘Yuae [omitted in Ree.; 
“you” to be inserted in E. V.—R.] and oiv 
[‘‘ together with”—R.] are repeated as an em- 
phatic reminder to the readers. MnyEer in- 
correctly takes the verb in its literal sense 
[doubtless to correspond with his interpretation 
of the preceding context—R.], and Hxrnricu 
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makes Christ the subject, when the context re- 
quires “God,” quite as much as it refers to the 
new spiritual life beginning with regeneration, 
which is eternal life to be perfected at the resur- 
rection. [Exnuicorr also makes ‘ Christ” the 
subject, rendering ‘‘ with Himself.” His inter- 
pretation of the whole passage is modified by this 
view, which he ably defends; see his notes in 
loco, which are highly suggestive. Still the pre- 
dicates throughout are better applied to God; 
those in this verse, ‘“‘quickened” sand “ for- 
given,” being so generally ascribed to God, that 
the burden of proof rests with those who take 
the other view. As they have not succeeded in 
showing a preponderance of reasons in its favor, 
it is safer to consider ‘‘God” the subject (comp. 
Mryerr).—R. 

The mode of the life is described; having 
forgiven us all trespasses, yapiodmevoc 
qpiv rédvta Ta Tapantépara (CuRYSOS- 
TOM: & tiv vexpéryta éroier).—The objective act 
of reconciliation and justification is referred to, 
and its universal efficacy denoted by ‘us” [not 
“you,” the Colossians merely, but all believers. 
—R.] At the same time the connection between 
the new life beginning with pardon and justifi- 
cation, and the propitiation of the wrath of God 
and reconciliation of man with Him is hinted at. 
Brenae.: cum hac liberatione a peccato conjuncta est 
liberatio ab opprobrio peccati (ver. 14) et liberatio a 
potestate tenebrarum (ver. 15). 

Ver. 14. Having blotted out the hand- 
writing of ordinances that was against 
us.—‘ Having blotted out” (éFareipac), joined 
like the preceding participle to ‘‘ quickened 
together,” is contemporaneous,* and describes 
significantly the act of Divine grace. The verb 
(here and Acts iii. 19; Rev. iii. 5; vii. 17; xxi, 
4) means to wash out, then to obliterate. ‘The 
handwriting against us” is the law obligating 
us and proving our debt, witnessing against us, 
a bond [Schulddokument], (Job v. 8; ix. 5). It 
means God’s law among Gentiles and Jews (Rom. 
ii. 14, 15), not the Mosaic law merely (Mryzr) ; 
hence we cannot here distinguish between the 
moral and ceremonial law, and refer this ex- 
clusively to the former (LuTuER), or to the lat- 
ter only (Canyvin), which is also a moral affair, 
and affects the conscience. ‘All trespasses” 
are here treated of [hence ‘the whole law” 
Davenant, Exuticortr—R.], and Christ’s death 
for the Gentiles also, indeed here with special 
reference to them. The dative roi¢ déypuaocv 
(see Eph. ii. 15; év ddyuaowv) denotes the con- 
tents of the handwriting, written with well- 
known commandments (Mryer), as Gal. vi. 11. 
This is explained by the adjectival and verbal 
character of the word yeipéypagov. [The verbal 
element governing the dative. Mryrr would 
make the dative instrumental; Exiicorr makes 
it the dative with reference to, that in which the 
hostile aspect was specially evinced,” objecting 
decidedly to the government by the verbal ele- 
ment. Eapin and ALrorpd agree with Braune: 
«The simple dative of form, that distinctive and 





[* Meyer with reason insists that it is not contemporane- 
cus, but means: “after he had blotted out,” etc. “The 
divine work of redemption in Christ must occur before the 
forgiveness, through appropriation of it by the believers, 
could take place.”—R. ] 





well known form which the handwriting as- 
sumed.—R.] The dative is not—consisting in 
commandments, (Cavin), nor instead of the 
genitive (CASTELLIO), nor to be joined to xka@’ 
7 4£@v (CALOv.), nor connected with both the pre- 
ceding expressions (WINER’s Gram., p. 206); as 
little does it belong to ‘‘ having blotted out” in 
the sense: with reference to ordinances (SrTxt- 
Gur, Haruzss on Eph. i. 1), or through the 
gospel doctrine of faith (the Greek fathers). 
SCHENKEL joins it with what follows appealing 
to Actsi. 22: did mvebuatoc aytov obd¢ é&ehéEaro, 
and Burex also without sufficient grounds. 

Which was contrary to us.—This relative 
clause is only an emphatic repetition of kad’ mudv 
(Mzyzr), and not to be distinguished from it as 
is done by Benge: contra esse et inimicum esse 
differunt, sicut status belli et ipsa pugna. [Euuicorr: 
‘‘an expansion of the preceding: it was hostile 
not merely in its direction and aspects, but 
practically and definitely.” There is no idea of 
secret hostility, sub contrarius.—R. | 

And he has taken it out of the way.— 
The perfect denotes the completed, still efficient 
fact; the handwriting is not only blotted out, 
it is removed entirely, and this continues to be so. 
Thus the transition from the participial to the fi- 
nite construction is explained (as i, 26; Wi1ner’s 
Gram. p. 588). The mode of taking it away is 
described: By nailing it to his cross [‘‘to the 
cross.”—R.] It was the law rather than Christ, 
which was slain and done away with on the, 
cross, because He bore the curse of the law, took | 
away its condemnation. Men slew Christ, but | 
the Lord slew the law on the cross. Gal. ii. 18 ‘| 
2 Pet. ii. 24. [There seems to be no ground for 
the opinion, that there is here an allusion to 
the cancelling of a bond, by driving a nail - 
through it, although WorpswortsH expresses the 
thought thus strikingly: ‘‘He nailed the bond 
of our debt to the Tree, and as by the Tree in 
Paradise we became debtors to God in the first 
Adam, so by the Tree in Calvary we received re- 
mission of our debt in the Second Adam.”—R. ] 

Ver. 15. And having spoiled principali- 
ties and powers.’ Amwexdvodpevoc, found 
only here and iii. 9. It denotes the result of the 
contest against the wicked angels (comp. i. 16; 
ii. 10; Eph. ii. 2; vi. 11,12), and has an em- 
phatic position at the beginning of the sentence 
before the finite verb. Burnarn: gut angelos 
bonas colebant, malos timebant ; neutrum jure. The 
verb is well rendered by the Vulgate: exspoli- 
ans. The middle signification, which is unmis- 
takable in iii. 9, falls into the back ground here. 
[Two points are open to discussion here: 1. 
What is the meaning of arexdvoduevoc? 2. What 
is the reference in Td¢ apydc Kat tac éSovoiag? 1, 
The more common interpretation is as above, 
‘‘having spoiled,” but Worpswortu, ELLicort, 
Atrorp, render ‘having divested himself of,” 
‘‘ putting off,” giving the middle sense. 2. Of 
what did He divest Himself? Here the com- 
mentators above mentioned differ. WorpswortH 
and Exurcort, taking Christ as the subject, refer 
‘“‘ principalities and powers” to opposing hostile 
powers of evil, and follow Hilary, Augustine, in 
explaining thus: the powers of evil had power 
against Christ, as mortal in His flesh: He di- 
vested Himself of His flesh, by thus doing He di- 
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vested Himself of them. See Worpswortn’s full 
notes upholding this view. Still it seems to be a 
forced interpretation. AtForp does not admit 
that these principalities and powers are infernal 
potentates. He considers that the angelic agency 
(Gal. iii. 19) in the giving of the law is referred 
to, and these “put off” by the abrogation and 
taking away of the law, God manifesting Him- 
self henceforward without a vail in the exalted 
Person of Jesus. This too seems forced. The 
view so strongly supported by Muryerr, which 
takes God as the subject, ‘spoiling’ as the 
meaning of the participle, and the infernal 
powers as referred to in ‘principalities and 
powers,” is preferable to either of the others, 
on the ground of simplicity and accordance with 
the subsequent context.—R.] Thus deprived of 
their power, stripped of their armor as it were, 
in their helplessness: He made a shew of 
them with boldness.—Hd evyparticev (only 
here and Matt. i. 19 ) has God as its subject, who 
now as ina triumph makes a show to their shame 
and His honor: the subject being the same as 
that of amexdvoduevoc, it is not repeated. ’Hv 
nappnotgais “frankly and freely” (frank und 
frei), and denotes the confidence and certainty of 
the complete, permanent victory (comp. 1 Jno. ii. 
28) [Lanau’s Commentary, p. 82.—R.] ‘‘Openly” 
(LutHER) [and E. V.] is already found in the 
verb. [The idea of putting to shame (rapadety- 
atioat) does not necessarily belong to the sim- 
ple verb. AtrorD, to carry out his view of the 
object of the verb, renders év mappyoig in open- 
ness ”’ of speech, declaring and revealing by the 
cross, that there is none but Christ the Head of 
all principalities and powers. For this there 
seems to be no good support.—R. | 

Triumphing over them in it. — Here 
GptauBPeboac aitéve means “triumphing 
over them,” while 2 Cor. ii. 14: OpayBeboac juac 
has the force of the Hiphil: ‘‘making us to tri- 
umph,” “Them” méans the persons conceived 
of as ‘‘ principalities and powers.” ’Ev avrT@ 
denotes the place of contest, the cross (ver. 14). 
It is not*—in Christo (BENGEL), [ALroRD, margin 
of English Bible—R.]. It was precisely ‘the 
cross, this symbol of shame and sorrow, which 
was the place of victory over the enemies of God” 
(ScHENKEL). 

[On the whole verse, see Eapiz. Both he and 
Braune agree entirely with Mnymr, whose exe- 
gesis of this passage is highly satisfactory. 
WorpswortH is unusually full and valuable on 
this section, though his comments belong more 
properly to the homiletical department. Exur- 
corr’s exegesis is modified by his taking Christ 
as the subject throughout.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Paul’s care of the Churches. Great is the 
sympathy of Paul, who not only has in eye and 
mind, as the Epistles to the Corinthians show, 
all the members of a Christian congregation, but 
fraternally remembers in prayer and paternally 
cares for with his counsel, all congregations of 
the Church of his Lord, even those personally 





* (The original omits “not,” but it is an obvious 


typo- 
graphical error, chee 
—R. 


which I have corrected without hesitation. 





unknown to him, whenever, as in this case, 
through the coming of Epaphras to him, a way 
of God’s pointing out is opened to him. He does 
not step aside from his calling, from his immedi- 
ate sphere of duty, but takes root in the soil ap- 
pointed to him and bears fruit, but fruit for 
many without, as far as in him lies, for all. No 
one can appeal to the Apostle and his part in 
the great work, who does not take root and bear 
fruit in his own immediate calling, as though it 
were too narrow for him. 

2. Error a calamity. The Apostle regards er- 
ror and entanglement therein as calamity and 
sorrow, which begins’with wavering and uncer- 
tainty, and has its root in moral deficiency. 
Hence his sympathizing solicitude, hence his 
mapakadeiy directed to their kapdiag (ver. 2). 
{Eapie: ‘The conflict of error with truth could 
not but lead to distraction and mental turmoil; 
and in proportion to their misconception of the 
gospel, or their confusion of idea with regard to 
its spirit, contents and aim, would be their loss of 
that peace and solace, which the new religion 
had imparted to them.”—R. | 

8. Christian unity. That saying of Rupgrtus 
MELDENIUS in the seventeenth century: in ne- 
cessartis unitas, in non necessarus libertas, in utrisque 
caritas, could have been taken from ver. 2, where 
“in love” sets forth the subjective, and ‘unto 
full knowledge of the mystery of God” the ob- 
jective moment of true unity. The “‘ mystery” is 
the *‘ necessary ” matter, in which there must be 
unity ; for a) as to its nature it is entirely Glod’s 
affair ; 6) as to its purport it is the fulness of adil 
wisdom and knowledge, the treasury of all truth in 
the world and the plan of salvation in the king- 
dom of God; c) as to its position it is a fact re- 
vealed and revealing in Christ; d) as to its end, it 
reaches into eternity ; ¢) a8 to its mission, it guides 
protectingly through time with its errors and 
dangers; f) as to its requirements, it concerns 
believing acceptance and living therein. [Be-living, 
which is implied etymologically and practically 
in believing.—R.] Accordingly the one centre of 
both the mystery and the unity is Christ in His 
Being and work. [Still more if we adopt the 
reading which makes Christ Himself the mystery. 
The one ‘ necessary” matter, about which there 
must be unity, is the answer to the question, 
‘‘what think ye of Christ? ”—R.] 

4. The Being of Christ is all the fulness of the 
Godhead in bodily reality (ver. 9). This Paul- 
ine statement is related to the Johannine; “the 
Word became flesh ;” the latter gives prominence 
to the historical incarnation, the former to the 
permanent state of the Exalted One. 

5. The Work of Christ is pre-supposed as that 
of a mediator, who suffered death upon the Cross 
as an atonement for us, whom God the Father 
has raised again, in order that this fact of salva- 
tion should be made of benefit to us; it is essen- 
tially of an ethical nature. 

6. Salvation is essentially a new life, the cause 
of which is God (the subject in vers. 13-15), the 
mediation of which is in Christ, resting objectively 
upon Christ’s death on the Cross, whereby forgive- 
ness of sin has been provided, the accusations 
and curse of the law done away, the power of the 
kingdom of darkness broken, and beginning sub- 
Jectively with faith, the principle of the new life, 
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types of which are found both in the Old Testa- 
ment and the life of Christ. The circumcision 
of the Old Testament corresponds with baptism in 
the New; both point, formally, to a putting away, 
the former partially, to a separation, the latter 
totally, to a dying, since the immersion points to 
the burial of Christ (vers. 11, 12; Rom. vi. 34); 
materially, both apply to the flesh, on which the 
sinful nature depends; the dying, being buried 
and rising again of Christ are events,in His life 
which the believer, in contrast with the world, in 
and about him, must experience in his inner, 
moral life. In Christ, therefore, that is fulfilled, 
which before Him was only hinted at, prefigured; 
and only from Him and in Him, by means of 
faith, can the participation in this fulfilment be 
gained. [Eapim: ‘The Apostle looks on cir- 
cumcision and baptism as being closely con- 
nected—the spiritual blessing symbolized by 
both being of a similar nature; though, probg- 
bly, it would be straining this connection to 
allege it as a proof that baptism has been in all 
points ordained for the Church in room of cir- 
cumcision.”—To this may be added that just so 
far as we can refer to this passage in support of 
any mode of baptism, to the same extent we can 
find in it a proof of the connexion between bap- 
tism and circumcision. If we press it in the 
first direction, we must also in the second, as 
Braune does. Whatever may be gained from it 
in support of immersion, is equally gained for 
pedo-baptism.—R. ] 

7. Sin has so widely developed its power, that 
not only does every man stand under that power, 
but each man entirely: he is dead in his sinful 
doing and sinful being (ver. 13), so that he must 
be born again. It is the first power, which 
Christ endured to the uttermost and, sinlessly, 
victoriously, overcame on the cross in His propi- 
tiatory death. With the pardon of sin the new 
life begins. 

8. The law, given on account of sin and against 
it as an external one, is contrary to man in his 
sin as his accuser. In Christ it is fulfilled, in 
Him it is satisfied. Against Him it can present 
no accusation and no guilt: He is the Fulfilled. 
Bodily law, which He has at once upheld and 
torn; upheld on the side of righteousness, torn 
and done away with on the side of the accuser 
and the curse. Only when the law is satisfied, 
is it done and done away; this has taken place 
in Christ and takes place only in Him. 

9. The kingdom of darkness, the spiritual pow- 
ers of evil have in sin their power over man, but 
lost it on the sinless Redeemer; in the atoning 
death of Christ, they gained a victory which was 
their defeat. Only he who lives to the flesh, re- 
mains under the dominion of the Evil one: who- 
ever dies to sin and the flesh with Christ is 
snatched from this and has a share in the victory 
of Christ. 

10. All mental culture, even the bloom of an or- 
ganic science, of a philosophy, a love of wisdom, 
which is merely the intellectual product of the 
human mind, which does not proceed out of a 
moral life founded on Christ’s life and rooted in 
Him, is idle, empty deceit and illusion. That 
which is most elegant, most noble and great 
without Christ is only elementary, imperfect in 
comparison with what He offers: the simplest, 








plainest of what is offered in Him, exceeds that, 
invalue. An humble Christian has and can do 
and knows, more and better than an unchristian 
philosopher. What is Christian alone is worthy 
of humanity, humane. As truly Christian life 
surpasses any other nobly moral life, so truly 
Christian opinion is more important and more 
truthful than any otherwise important specula- 
tive knowledge. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Do not meddle in spheres and activities, which 
do not concern you, but, with the gifts entrusted 
to you, labor in the calling to which you are ap- 
pointed ; do not seek only for intimate friends 
of the same mind and station as yourself, per- 
haps in wider circles, to make amends for those 
indolent or opposed about you.—Take no offence 
at the ocean depth of the mystery of Redemption 
in Christ; the pearls of truth and wisdom, thou 
canst only find there. Before the truths become 
a harvest which we gather in, they are dull 
clouds in the distance, or ore in the depths.— 
What thou receivest as seed, return as blossom, 
what thou receivesi as blussom, return as fruit.— 
Only the fellowship which has its cement in 
love, has its eternal end in true knowledge.—En- 
tering into worldly mental culture without, thou 
not only losest something, but art thyself lost ; 
lost to God and bound to human principles; you 
forego a blessed eternity, as you gaily go down 
the stream of time. No stand-points are more 
inferior than those without Christ, however well 
esteemed they may be of men.—Three powers 
are to be feared: 1) the power of Satan who 
stands behind the flesh and its motions; 2) the 
power of the flesh, that breaks out in sin; 8) 
the power of the law, that appears against our 
sin as accuser. 

Cauvin :—Ver. 15. No tribunal so magnificent, 
no regal throne so glorious, no triumphal pomp 
so splendid, no chariot so sublime, as was that, 
gibbet upon which Christ overcame death and 
the devil, the prince of death, whom He utterly 
bruised under His feet. 

Starxe :—There are three excellent peculiari- 
ties, which must be found in a preacher, and also 
in any Christian, if he would make others know a 
matter; 1) that he himself be certain of its truth; 
2) that he be able rightly to convince others of 
the same; 3) that he have a good end in view. 
—As a mother, who has children suffering in 
various degrees of sickness, attends most to the 
one who lies lowest, but never on that account 
permits herself to neglect or slight the others, 
so an instructor cares most for those hearers, 
who are in the most dangerous circumstances ; 
yet not so as to forget or neglect the others.—See 
what belongs to genuine Christianity ; a wealth 
and certainty of faith, a knitting together of 
hearts in love, a walk in Christ.—When we 
rightly know and have Christ, we know and have 
enough, though we know and have nothing else. 
—God’s word is an inexhaustible mine full of 
treasures and riches; seek! dig! test! you 
will find one after another unto your spiritual 
and eternal delight.—Rational speeches are not 
always the truth, nor are learning and skill always 
a certain evidence of truth.—If we are rooted 
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in Christ, we must prove by bearing fruit as trees 
of righteousness. Are we built on Christ, we 
must stand steadfast and unmovable, so that no 
winds and rains of affliction can overthrow us. 
A good inflow makes a good outflow ; he who 
takes in much, can and must also give out much. 
Since then believers receive so much from and in 
Christ, so their active gratitude must flow copi- 
ously forth in unremitting obedience. — The 
Church is not a school of sages, where each can 
display the fanciful dreams of his reason.—In 
matters of faith the reason is an unfaithful 
and deceitful guide, that delivers us to error and 
delusion. The gospel is the true Christian phi- 
losophy, transcending all science, all human in- 
stitutions, from which it can accept no law.— 
God is the creditor, we His debtors. 1) He is 
Omniscient, we cannot conceal a debt from Him; 
2) He isalmighty, He can exact the debt by force ; 
8) He is just, He will and must be paid; 4) He 
is omnipresent, none canescape Him. Who must 
not fear on this account ? 

GERLACH :—To every man, unenlightened, fol- 
lowing his own wisdom, the mystery, plainly as 
it is revealed in the gospel, is closed, as to the 
blind eye the sun at mid day does not shine. But 
whoever knows how to study this great book, 
Jesus Christ, God manifest in the flesh, finds all 
knowledge therein. Humility opens the book, 
faith reads it, and love understands it.—[Jesus 
Christ; 1) The way on which the Christiaris 
walk; 2) the root from which they draw all their 
life-sap, 3) the foundation on which their whole 
inner life should rest.—R. ] 

Rizger:—In natural things man prefers see- 
ing all with his own eyes, and resting on his 
own observation rather than on what others can 
tellhim. In the kingdom of grace however, one 
must be of such a tender heart, that he from the 
“being knit together in love,” accepts much that 
others have experienced.—Among the Corinthians 
there was more of intelligence and knowledge, 
but less of submissive love reaching to others. 
On this account he pruned their knowledge and 
guided them to growing strength in love. Among 
the Colossians there was more of tractable love, 
but without sufficient light. Hence he had a 
conflict, that their obedient love should not be 
abused, but that they might acquire minds ex- 
pert in examination.—The Apostle’s word of in- 
citement: walk in Him, means more than follow- 
ing in His footsteps, it signifies, that for such a 
walk as He walked, all strength is derived from 
Christ, that the walk is a fruit borne from Christ 
the vine.—In the time when God permitted the 
heathen to walk their own ways, He yet granted 
some footprints, from which something of Him 
and His truth could be made an object of search. 
On the part of God these were given as servicea- 
ble rudiments, but on the part of men they did 
not remain purely so. And if now-a-days any 
one will extol these as the choice relics of anti- 
quity, it is as though some one should devote him- 
self to a heap of sweepings, to find there a lost 
pearl. 

ScHLEIERMACHER.—Ripeness of understanding 
in regard to the kingdom of God and intelligence 
respecting the things of this world are not. to- 
gether (Matt. xi. 25; Luke xvi. 8).—Love fur- 
thers the growth and maturity of the under- 





standing.—[Why we continue in Christ? He 
has 1) not only the words of eternal life, but 2) 
the power of eternal life.—R. ] i 
Hevsner:—Unity, firm knitting together, in- 
corporation in love, increases the ‘‘ plerophy” 
[~Anpogiac fulness, made an adjective in E. V. 
ver. 2.—R.]: the correct, firm conviction, the 
confidence in our insight, when we are certain 
of the matter.—External discipline and order 
must ever accompany faith in the life of the 
Church. Paul mentions their “order” first, 
because it first meets the eye.—In Christian 
faith there must be constancy. Growth therein 
is necessary, but change is destructive.—Man 
may learn to know himself from the wisdom of 
the world, but it cannot help him.—He who has 
the fulness, can give abundantly. In Christ 
we have abundance, all others let us hunger. 
Christ’s word satisfies, contents the soul.—All, 
yhom Christ has not awakened, are to be re- 
garded as still dead.—[He who remains urdéder 
Christ’s standard, conquers.—R. ] 
PassavaNT:—What now-a-days is so gladly 
shunned by many pious people, sometimes as 
dangerous, again as unprofitable, the Apostle 
here holds to be necessary, aye, he labors and 
struggles to bring souls thither. He would 
know of no poverty of spirit, which, made up of 
sheer laziness and cowardice, is willingly satis- 
fied with superficial knowledge of saving truth: 
he insisted rather upon that riches of knowledge 
and of spirit, which contributes to the genuine 
poverty of an humble spirit. He would know 
of no blind or dim faith, but of open seeing eyes. 
He sought to produce in the Colossians a clear 
understanding, a plenitude of knowledge,—that 
their knowledge might suffer from no defects, 
be diseased from no obscurations or fluctuations, 
that might profoundly penetrate and gaze into 
the mystery of God and the Father.—-Gratitude 
then helps us to stand, and joyously stand fast 
before every foreign spirit, before every foreign 
power, in every temptation and conflict; it isa 
rock, from which the darts of unbelief rebound. 
When the Roman proconsul on the judgment-seat 
urged that holy man Polycarp to curse Jesus 
Christ to save his life, the martyr answered, 
‘¢For eighty-six years I have served Him: He 
has never yet done me harm. How can I blas- 
pheme my King, who has saved me ?”’—‘‘ Vain 
deceit,” Paul calls all human worldly wisdom 
and doctrine, which knows nothing of one true 
God; ‘‘tradition of men, rudiments of the 
world,” all that oriental philosophy, which with 
its old and new twilight, its destructive atmo- 
sphere, marred the divine doctrine, it would en- 
large and complete,—“ vain deceit,” that Jewish 
leaven, which through its ancient consequence, 
through use and abuse of the Mosaic ordinances 
and principles, threatened to rob the disciples of 
their new freedom, or stint them therein, to put 
again upon them ‘+a yoke which neither their 
fathers nor they themselves were able to bear.” — 
For the Reformation festival [October 31st, an- 
niversary of the nailing of Luther’s theses on 
the church-door at Wittenberg, 1517.—R.] (ver. 
6-9). How do we prove ourselves abundantly 
grateful for the regeneration of our Church? If 
we 1) hold fast to the ground of salvation, which 
it proclaims to us; 2) use the means of salvation, 
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which it offers to us; 3) walk in the way of sal- 
vation, which it prescribes to us. 

[Bisping :—Ver. .6. Notice that Paul here 
says, ‘‘ye have received Christ,” not the doctrine 
of Christ. True faith is a spiritual communion; 
for in faith we receive not only the doctrine of 
Christ, but Himself, into us: in faith He Him- 
self dwells in us: we cannot separate Christ, as 
Eternal Truth and His doctrine.—R. ] 

[Bissop ANpREwsEs :—Ver. 14. If one be in 
debt and danger of the law, to have & brother 
of the same blood, made of the same woman, will 
little avail him, except he will come also ‘under 
the law,” 7. ¢., become his surety, and undertake 
for him. And such was our estate. ‘The hand- 
writing,” our bond, we had forfeited. This 
debt of ours was no money debt, we were not 
sub lege pecuniaria, but capitalii; and the debt of 
@ capital law is death. He paid that to the full, 
and having paid it ‘blotted out the hand-writ- 
ing,” cancelled the sentence of the law.—R.] + 

[ Henry :—Ver. 1. We can think, and pray and 
be concerned for one another at the greatest 
distance; the communion of the saints is a spir- 
itual thing.—Ver. 2. The prosperity of the soul 
is the best prosperity. Great knowledge and 
strong faith make a soul rich. The more inti- 
mate communion we have with our fellow Christ- 
ians, the more the soul prospers.—Vers. 6, 7, a 
sovereign antidote against seducers.—They who 
pin their faith on other men’s sleeves, and walk 
in the way of the world, are turned away from 
following after Christ.—It is not enough to put 
away some one particular sin, but we must put off 
the whole body of them.—We have communion 
with Christ in His whole undertaking. We are 
both buried and rise with Him, and both are 
signified by our baptism; not that there is any- 
thing in the sign or ceremony of baptism, which 
represent this burying and rising, any more than 
the crucifixion of Christ is represented by any 
visible resemblance in the Lord’s Supper.— 
Christ’s death was the death of our sins; Christ’s 
resurrection is the quickening of our souls. The 
Redeemer conquered by dying. See His crown 
of thorns turned into a crown of laurels. Never 
had the Devil’s kingdom such a mortal blow 
given to it, as was given by the Lord Jesus.—R. | 

[Burxirr:—Ver. 1. The men of the world lit- 
tle understand, and less consider, what burthen 
of care lies upon the ministers of Christ, for, and 
on behalf of the whole Church of Christ in gene- 
ral, which is continually in danger of being cor- 
rupted by false teachers, who everywhere lie in 
wait to deceive.—Ver. 15. Christ’s bloody cross 
was a chariot of triumph unto Him. Lord! whilst 
thou wert bleeding and racking upon the gibbet 








for us, thou wert then rejoicing and triumphing 
for the benefits redounding to us.—R. ] 

[Havre :—Ver. 1. Like the caged bird beating 
its bared and bleeding breast against the wires 
of its prison, as it hears the repeated cry of its 
unseen young ones, the Apostle turned ever and 
anon toward those churches—nor did he idly 
chafe in his confinement, but he wrote this let- 
ter.—Ver. 4. The traveller who has already 
made some progress, but who begins gradually 
to doubt and debate, to lose faith in himself, and, 
wonder whether he is in the right way at all, is 
prepared to listen to the suggestions of any one 
who, under semblance of disinterested friendship, 
may advise to a path of danger and ruin.—No 
philosophy ever dreamed of such an awful ex- 
pedient as God robed in humanity, and in that 
nature dying to redeem His guilty creatures— 
whose name, nature and legal liabilities He had 
assumed: and such a scheme never found a place 
in any system of jurisprudence—what men have 
sought in deep and perplexing speculations on 
the order and origin of all things, they will find 
in this mystery.—The hallowed sphere of walk 
is ‘in Him,” but beyond this barrier are sin and 
danger, false philosophies and mazy entangle- 
ments.—Any philosophy not ‘after Christ”? must 
be earthly and delusive. It has missed the cen- 
tral truth—is amused with the stars, but forget- 
ful of the sun,—Though the scar of circumcision 
might attest a nationality, it was no certificate 
of personal character—but wherever ‘the flesh” 
was parted with, there was the guarantee of in- 
dividual purity and progress.—The nails which 
killed Christ pierced the sentence of doom,— 
gave egress to the blood which canceled it, and 
inflicted at the same time a mortal wound on the 
hosts of darkness.—R. ] 

[Barnes :—We should be on our guard against 
the seductive arts of false teachers. It is, in 
general, a safe rule for a Christian to abide by 
the views which he had on the great subjects of 
religion when he became converted (ver. 6). 
Then the heart was tender—there are some 
things in which the heart judges better than the 
head.—If at any time we can ascertain what are 
the prevalent views of Christ, we can easily see 
what is the prevailing character of the theology 
of that age.— Vers. 11-15. Christ has laid us 
under the highest obligations to serve Him. He 
has enabled us to put off oursins; He has raised 
us from spiritual death to spiritual life; He has 
removed the old ordinances that were against 
us, and has made religion easy and pleasant; 
He has subdued our enemies and triumphed over 
them.—R. ] 
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5. Two special warnings. 
(Cuaprer II. 16-23.) 
46 Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink [in eating or in drinking],’ 


or in respect ofa holyday, or of the new moon, or of the sabbath days [of sabbaths] :? 
17 Which® are a shadow of things to come; but the body és of Christ [Christ’s]. 
18 Let no man beguile you of your reward in a voluntary humility [arbitrarily in hu- 
mility]‘ and worshipping of angels, intruding into those things which he hath not? 
19 seen, vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind [lit., the mind of his flesh], And not hold- 
ing the Head, from which [whom] all the body by joints and bands having nour- 
ishment ministered [being supplied], and knit together, increaseth with the increase 
20 of God. Wherefore [omit Wherefore]’ if ye be dead with Christ from the rudiments 
of the world, why, as though living in the world, are ye subject to ordinances, 
21, 22 (Touch not; taste noi; handle not; Which all are to perish with the using ;) [for 
destruction in the consumption :]* after the commandments and doctrines of men? 
23 Which things have indeed a shew [repute] of wisdom in will-worship, and humility, 
and neglecting [unsparingness]’ of the body ; not in any honour to the satisfying of 
the flesh [only to the satisfying of the flesh]. 


1 Ver. 16.—[Bpwoet } év récer, the act of eating or of drinking, See Exxa. Norzs. The reading is doubtful: &. 
A.C. D. F. K. L. Rec. most versions; Lachmann, Tischendorf (ed. 7), Ellicott, Wordsworth read 7. B. Tischendorf (ed. 2), 
Alford, Braune: cai. The critical defence of the former reading is: “the common association of Bp@ors and méats would 
very naturally suggest the displacement of 7 for the more usual cai”—of the latter: «ai would readily be altered to 7 to 
suit the rest of the sentence. Both are so plausible, that the reading 4 can safely be adopted on uncial authority. As to 
the meaning as affected by the readings, see Exnc. Nores.—R.] 

2 Ver.16.—[2aBBarwy, literally “ sabbaths,” here—the singular.—R.] 

3 Ver. 17.—N. A. D. E. F. read a; B. lias 0, which is to be preferred as the more difficult reading. [So Lachmann, Meyer. 
Alford is undecided, but gives 6 in his text. Ellicott considers the reading 6 not improbable, but insufficiently attested. 
Here also it is best to follow the mass of uncial MSS., with Rec. Tischendorf, and others. E. V. “ which are” is correct in 
that case.—The reading Xpiorod (rod omitted), Tischendorf, Ellicott, is preferable. Hence “‘Christ’s,” poss. gen. Eadie, 
Ellicott, Rhemish, Lachmann and Alford insert rod (N. A- B. C.).—R.] 

4 Ver. 18.—[@éAwv. Braune renders “willkirlich.’? There is such diversity in interpretation that nothing more defi- 
nite could be given in the text, and this will serve to show the one point of agreement among our modern commentators, 
viz., that the E. V. is incorrect.—R.] 

5 Ver. 18.—M7y is added in §., where it was originally wanting, as in A. B. and others; but it is not to be omitted, 
[Ovd« is also found, but 4% is the proper form of the negative here. See Exec. Norres. The reading of Rec. has preponder- 
ant external authority, 6 MSS., nearly all cursives: supported by most versions, Tischendorf, Ellicott. Lachmann, Meyer, 
Alford reject the negative,—and this view affects the exegesis of the latter two.—R. 
és ae rea o%, masculine, Christ the Personal Head, hence “ whom;” “which” in E. V. doubtless stands for 

whom.’—R. 

7 Ver. 20.—{ Ody of Rec. and the article before Xp. “ have the authority of all the MSS. against them and are properly 
rejected by all modern editors” (Ellicott).—R.] 

8 Ver, 22.—[The E. V. is indistinct,—the rendering given above presents the interpretation of Braune, Eadie, Alford, 
Ellicott, Wordsworth. The parenthesis should perhaps include this last clause only.—R.] 

Ver. 23.—[A petdia, “unsparingness.” So Eadie, Ellicott (“unsparing treatment”), Alford, Davies, and older 
English versions similarly.—R. ] 
_ 0 Ver. 23.—[This is the interpretation of Braune, Meyer, Ellicott and others. See Hxrd. Nores. More modifications 
light well be made, but this slight change sufficiently indicates the view upheld below.—R. : 


one se this short passage, containing not less than 9 awaé Aeydpneva, is remarkably well established and free from 
variations.—R. 


judge ;” the connexion defines it more closely: 
allow no one the right to judge and to condemn 
you, if you do not respond to such demands. 
The warning is found in this,—permitting their 
action to be determined by this (BunzK). Nemi- 
nem, qui vos judicare conatur, audiatis (BENGEL). 
: He treats of Christian, gospel freedom. LuruEr: 
strongly emphasized by the position of the|Let no one make conscience for you (see also 


words : Tic vwac in sharp contrast, ‘‘there-| Rom. xiv. 22). Itis not therefore=xaraxpivétu 
fore” refers to what was said above (vers. 1-15), | (BaEHR). 


especially to their endowments and position in| In eating or in drinking.— Hy denotes the 


EXEGETIOCAL AND CRITICAL. 
The first warning, against a fleshly legality. 
Vers. 16, 17. ; ean ae 


Vers. 16. Let no man therefore judge 
you.—Since the personality of the readers is 


Christ : not merely however to the doing away 
of the Mosaic law (Mnyer and others). Brne@rr: 
ez. v. 8-15 deducitur igitur. Kpivew means “to 





sphere, the point where the judgment was exer- 
cised, as Rom. ii. 1. Bpdoee and réceu set 
forth the act of eating and drinking—food is 
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Bpova; drink, méua (Rom. xiv. 17; 2 Cor. ix. 
10; 1 Cor. viii. 4; x. 4; Heb. ix. 10). As the 
Mosaic law had (Ley. vii. 10-27) prohibitions 
respecting food alone, and forbade wine only to 
the Nazarites (Numbers vi. 3), and during the 
time of priestly service (Levit. x. 9), the false 
teachers had certainly gone beyond this and 
heightened asceticism for Christians (Matt. xxiii. 
24; Rom. xiv. 21). It is a false view, that there 
is here only a consonance without further signi- 
ficance (Dr Werrr). Whether all indulgence in 
meat (OLSHAUSEN) or in wine (SCHENKEL) was 
forbidden, does not appear from the context. 
Or in respect of a holyday, or of the 
new moon, or of sabbaths.—After “eating 
and drinking,” joined with the copulative kai, 
the disjunctive union with 7 follows, because the 
Apostle passes over to another matter. [It is 
true that eating and drinking may form one cate- 
gory, but in view of the doubtful reading, there is 
no sufficient critical or exegetical ground for pre- 
ferring to make the above distinction.—R.] "Ev 
“épec, in respect of, in the point of (2 Cor. iii. 
10; ix. 8; comp. WinzR’s Gram. p. 571), denotes 
the category, which includes the species: éopriec, 
festum annum, vounviac, in mense, caBBatwv, m 
hebdomade pcr the diversity is indicated 
by 7 instead of «ai. The threefold order of 1 
Chron. xxiii. 81; 2 Chron. ii. 4; xxxi. 3, is 
transposed. Comp. Gal. iv. 10. It is incorrect 
to apply it to partial observances of festivals 
(Curysostom and others), or to make it—vicibus 
festorum (MELANCHTHON), or—=neulla quidem eorum 
ex parte (SurcER) ; Buza and others inexactly in- 
terpret by respectu. [The E. V. ‘in respect of” 
is exact enough, as it certainly suggests the 
idea of a category,—in the matter of.—R.] 
Christians should not permit themselves to be 
bound to Jewish festivals in their worship of 
God; neither to the three great annual feasts, 
nor the new moons, nor the Sabbath; od@Sara— 
‘oéBBarov, Matt. xii. 1; Luke iv. 16; Acts xiii. 
14; xvi. 18; it does not refer to the triple Sab- 
bath (jubilee year, Sabbatic year, weekly Sab- 
bath, Hnumann [Baryus]). Bunoen: hic signi- 
ficanter positus; nam sabbata dicuntur dies singuli 
hebdomados. Thus Ignatius contends against 
the cafarite as well as against Judaism in the 
Epistle to the Magnesians, 9, [The passage 
reads in English: ‘‘no longer observing Sab- 
baths, but keeping the Lord’s day.” —Eapin :— 
‘nor were they to hallow the ‘Sabbaths,’ for 
these had served their purpose, and the Lord’s 
Day was now to be a season of loftier joy, as it 
commemorates a more august event than either 
the creation of the universe, or the exodus from 
Egypt. The new religion is too free and exu- 
berant to be trained down to ‘times and seasons’ 
like its tame and rudimental predecessor. Its 
feast is daily, for every day is holy; its moon 
never wanes, and its serene tranquility is an 
unbroken Sabbath.” The Jewish Sabbath was 
kept by the early Christians as well as the 
Lord’s Day. The practice was condemned finally 
at a council in the neighboring city of Laodicea. 
—Worvsworrn: ‘oaBBdrav, the Seventh Day 
Sabbath, the Jewish Sabbath, which as far as it 
was the seventh day Rest, had been filled by 
Christ resting in the grave. The position of the 
day is changed, but the proportion remains un- 





changed, and has received new strength and 
sanction by its consecration to Christ under the 
gospel in'the Lord’s Day.”—R.] 

Ver. 17. Which are a shadow of things 
to come.—This verse is a proof of the warning. 
"O [see critical notes; the meaning is the same 
if the reading 4 be adopted. —R. | comprises all as 
a unit, and means: this (eating, drinking, feasts 
according to the precepts of the laws of Moses) is 
‘a, shadow of things to come.” Yiu, umbra vite 
expers (BENGEL), is not—oxiaypadgia, sketched in 
outline with charcoal, ‘ silhouette” (Canvin and 
others), since its antithesis here is not eiév, but 
odua. It denotes the typical in the Mosaic law, 
not exactly the unsubstantialness (MryER) or 
the transitoriness (SPENER), and not at all the 
darkness (Muscunus); for it gives certain inti- 
mation of the substance of the reality, and truth 
of the “things to come” (Heb. viii. 5; x. 1). 
‘Hotiv denotes the permanent nature of the 
former things; it is not—7, but the commands 
and institutions have and retain a typical mean- 
ing. Ta méAdovra are future things, the things 
of aidv péAAwv, not like this (ScHENKEL), nor 
is adyafév to be supplied, from Heb. x. 1. These 
things cast a shadow into the aildv ovroc, so that 
the light, as well as the wéAAovra, standing in the 
light, are before us. So long as one walks in the 
shadow, holds to it, he is not in the aidv péAdwr, 
which began with the appearing of Christ, not 
to begin first with His parousia (MryxERr); for 
there is added: 

But the body is Christ’s (Winer’s Gram. 
p. 495).—This refers to the presence of the aidv 
péddov, which had already entered. However, 
he, who still holds to the ordinances of the law, 
and allows himself to be governed by erring and 
erroneous men, not by Christ, does not hold to 
Him, is not yet in the Messianic kingdom and 
age, as he may and should be. The passage 
treats of a point of view rather than a point of 
time. See 1 Jno. ii. 8 [LaneE, Comm. p. 53.] 
‘But the body” is in contrast with ‘‘ shadow,” 
fulfilment, full substance and life of ‘‘the things to 
come.” ’Hotiv isto be joined to Xptotov; 
to Him as Head and Lord (vers. 6, 19) it be- 
longs; He has the direction of the ‘things to 
come,” is the antithesis of tic (ver.16). It is 
neither: ad Christum pertinet, ab eo solo petenda 
est (GRoTIUS), ex Christo pendet (StorR), appeared 
in Christ (HuTHER), nor is oda to be repeated 
with Xpiorod (BENGEL), certainly it is not—the 
Christian Church (ScHENKEL); as little is ond 
the Jewish Church. [WorpswortH: céya is 
substantial reality. ALYORD incorrectly asserts 
that the Apostle could not thus have spoken, if 
the ordinance of the Sabbath had been, in any 
form, of lasting obligation in the Christian 
Church. Against this view, see ELuicorr tn loco 
and his references, also WorpDswortH, Sermon 
44, Christian Sunday.—R.] The joining of this 
clause to the following verse (Greek Fathers) is 
objectionable, because it obviously belongs to the 
antecedent context, and does not belong to tuac. 

Against superstitious worship of angels (vers. 18, 
19). 
Yer. 18. Let no man beguile you of your 
reward.—My7deci¢ corresponds with pA Tec, 
ver. 16, and introduces a warning. [Haptx re- 
marks the uniform use of the singular in these 
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warnings, as contrasted with the plural used in 
Galatians. ‘Hither he marks out one noted 
leader, or he merely individualizes for the sake 
of emphasis.”’ Probably the latter.—R.] Here 
too the stress is laid upon the object dude, placed 
inan emphatic position. KataBpaPevéro cor- 
responds with xpivérw (ver. 16). The word is rare, 
but Attic (Demosthenes adv. Midiam, c. 25), hence 
not a Cilician provincialism (Jeromn) ; BpaBevecv 
is to be a BpaBeve [4. ¢., the awarder of prizes in 
the games.—R.], to perform such an office, 
rapappaBevew is to do this partially, unjustly, in 
favor of or against a competitor, karaBpapevery 
denotes definitely the hostile intent against one 
entitled to the prize. The prize (BoaPelov, Phil. 
iii. 14: ‘of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus ;” 1 Cor. ix. 24) is the imperishable crown 
(1 Cor. ix. 25) ‘‘of righteousness” (2 Tim. iv. 
8; ii. 5), “‘of life” (Jas. i. 12), ‘of glory” (1 
Pet. v. 4). Hence it is not to be interpreted as 
Christian freedom (Grorius) or the honor and 
prize of true Christian worship (De Wxrrs), nor 
is the verb=xaraxpive (BazHR and others). 
The following thought is not remote from, but 
not in, the passage; We quis brabeute potestatem 
usurpans atque adeo potestate abutens, vos currentes 
moderetur= perperamgque prescribat, quid sequi ; 
quid fugere debeatis, brabeum accepturi (BENGEL— 
similarly Baza). Luruer is incorrect: let no 
one frustrate youin your aim; Vulgate also: 
nemo vos seducat. 

Arbitrarily in humility and worship- 
ping of angels. —9 é1wv- characterizes the 
design of the false teachers as to its ground. 
The participle denotes, what is joined to Opyoxeia 
in the compound éeAofpyoxeia (ver. 23): the 
wilful desiring, having pleasure in ‘‘humility and 
worshipping of angels.” OéAev év is =Jyan 
1 Sam. xviii. 22; 2 Sam. xy. 26; Rom. x. 9; 2 
Cor. ix. 8; Ps. exlvii. 10. It is not to be com- 
plemented with rovro or rovro motley (—=KaTaBpaB- 
evewv, Meyer). Nor is it to be explained cupide 
(Erasmus). The former is both a pleonasm and 
brachylogy at once: the latter igs contrary to 
usage. To join it with éuGarebuv (LUTHER) is 
inadmissible. [Eniicorr follows Mryer and ren- 
ders: ‘desiring to do it,” but objects to any im- 
putation of malice.—He characterizes the view 
supported by Braune (AvuGusTINE, OLSHAUSEN 
and many others) as distinctly untenable and con- 
trary to all analogy of usage of OéAevy in the New 
Testament ; yet his own interpretation is open to 
the objections made above. Atrorp renders: “of 
purpose,” joining it with caraBpaBevéto, follow- 
ing THEopayiaor. The interpretation of Mryur, 
Exxicort, et al., he deems ‘flat and spiritless ;” 
that of Braune, he terms “‘a harsh Hebraism— 
irrelevant.” If the view of OéAecv, given on p. 35, 
note, be correct, then Alford’s interpretation is 
inadmissible Braune’s exegesis accords best 
with the distinction there made. They arbitra- 
rily, spontaneously, from the evil impulses of 
their own nature, indulged in these things. This 
is relevant, for this made them dangerous.—R. ] 
The context indicates that the first substantive, 
elsewhere used in a good sense (iii. 12; Eph. iv. 
2; Phil. ii. 83; Acts xx. 19; 1 Pet. v. 5), has herea 
bad sense: false, affected humility, behind which 
much spiritual pride may hide. The other sub- 
stantive (p7oxsi¢) means worship, adoration, Jas. 





vi. 26, 27; Acts xxvi. 5 [E. V. ‘‘religion.”—R. ], 
the object of which is set forth by the genitive. 
Comp. Wisdom, xiv. 27; xi. 16; Maccab. v. 6. 
Winer’s Gram. pp. 176, 233. Inthe Old Testament 
the angels repeatedly appeared as mediators be- 
tween God and man, and as representatives of men 
with God (Job v. 1; xxx. 23; Zach. i.12; Tobit 
xii. 15). In the Testimony of the VII. Patriarchs 
(Puno) they appear as interceding, helping be- 
ings; among the later Jews the opinion is cur- 
rent, that the law was delivered to Moses through 
angels (Burk on Heb. ii. 2). The Fathers refer 
to the fact that the Jews supplicated angels and 
councils declare themselves on this point* (BoH- 
MER in Herzog’s Realencyclop. 4. p. 31). [See 
Eapiz in loco. It was at Colosse that special 
worship was given in after days to the archan- 
gel Michael, for an alleged miracle wrought by 
him, viz., opening a chasm to receive the river 
Lycus. And at a council held in the neighbor- 
ing city of Laodicea, the practice referred to in 
the text was condemned.—(Conys. and Hows. 
Am. ed. II. p. 890, note 2).—R.]—“ Humility” 
is to be regarded as so connected with angel wor- 
ship, that the latter is proof of the former, since 
the mediation of angels was claimed in approach- 
ing God (THEopoRzETt), or because the Majesty of 
the Only Begotten demanded it (CuRysosrom). 
It is a mistake to take ‘‘ humility” in a good 
sense, but as irony (StrraEer and others), or Tov 
ayyélov as genitive subjectt (LUTHER: spirituality 
of the angels, ScHLEIERMACHER, religion of the 
angels), or to weaken it to studiwm singularis 
sanctitatis, or to understand by it demons, demi- 
gods (Estius). [‘‘The Catholic interpreters, 
Estius and A-Lapide, make a strong effort to 
exclude this passage from such as might be 
brought against the worship of the saints” 
(Havre), but the connection of the two substan- 
tives gives it a direct application to this error. 
—R.] 

Intruding into those things which he 
hath not seen, é u7 édpaxev [édpaker] 
éuBarebvwy, is a further definition of karaBpa- 
Bevérw. The verb [participle] occurs only here ; 
to step upon a place, hence spiritual regions 
through speculation ; it is used of the entrance 
of the gods and their seating themselves (Passow 
sub voce); in distinction from éuPaiverv, it de- 
notes a confident, immediate stepping up, which 
the description of the regions entered (4 p7) édpa- 
xsv)—the transcendental—emphatic from posi- 
tion—shows to be unjustifiable. [The E. V. ‘in- 
truding”’ is sufficiently accurate, though Braune’s 
‘sich versteigend’’ is more so.—R.| The nega- 
tive u# instead of which ov occurs also, is correct 
in the relative clause after wydeic (WinER’s Gram. 
p. 448). Without the negative it may be referred 
to dpduara (Acts xx. 10, 12; x. 3); or dpdoes 
(Acts ii. 17) with Muysr: but if o¢6eic (Acts 
ix. 17) must also beso understood according to 
the context, still & éépaxey (comp. 1 Jno. iv. 20) 
cannot be rightly referred to enthusiastic fancies. 
[These passages above cited speak of ‘‘ visions ;” 
to interpret thus would imply either that these 
visions were in themselves ‘‘illusions,” or in 
their influence became ‘* delusions.” ALFORD 





* [BARNES erroneously asserts: there is no evidence that 
any class of false teachers would deliberately teach that 
angels were to be worshipped.—R.] 
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renders: ‘standing on the things which he hath 
seen” 7. ¢., ‘an inhabitant of the realm of light, 
not of faith; which.as Exuicorr observes “is 
ingenious, but not very plausible or satisfac- 
tory.” The difficulty in such interpretations 
arises from following another than the true 
reading. The canon respecting lecttones diffcil- 
tores may be pushed too far.—R. 

Vainly puffed up by the mind of his 
flesh, is the third trait, more closely cha- 
racterizing ‘‘humility.” Ei, temere (Rom. 
xiii. 4) or frustra (1 Cor. xv. 2; Gal. iii. 4; iv. 
11), is here joined with ¢vovobpevoc in the former 
sense. [Hxiuicotr: ‘ bootlessly, without ground 
or reason.” So Braune: ‘“‘ohne Ursache.” ‘‘Vainly” 
may imply vanity in the cause or the result ; here 
the former.—R.] On account of its position it 
cannot be joined with éuBaretwv (STEIGER and 
others). His obscurity is groundless, since it 
rests upon his own mind, is caused by his own 
spirit (676 tov vodc), and the more so, since 
‘the mind” (vovc) is determined by, entirely in 
the service of and belonging to, ‘the flesh” 
(T%#¢ capKodc¢ avrod), which while unredeemed 
serves evil (Rom. vii. 14, 25), and commands the 
“¢mind,” possesses and rules it, instead of being 
possessed and ruled by it. CHRysosTom: id 
oapkige davotac [followed by the KE. V., ¢< fleshly 
mind.”’—Mryer: ‘It must be noticed that the 
matter is so represented that the odpé of the 
false teacher seems personified (comp. Rom. viii. 6), 
as though it had its own vovc, under the influence 
of which he is made proud. The pride of these 
people consisted in this, that with all their sup- 
posed humility, they allowed themselves to fancy, 
as is generally the case with fanatical tendencies, 
that they could not be satisfied with the simple 
knowledge and obeying of the gospel, but could 
attain to a peculiar, higher wisdom and sanc- 
tity.” —R. ] 

Ver. 19. And not holding the Head.— 
This is the fourth trait to be connected with the 
“cworshipping of angels,” denying Christ and the 
church [die Christlichkeitt und Kirchlichkeit.] — 
The object is Christ, to whom the false teachers 
did not hold fast as Head, hence as before and 
above all, angels as well. The negative ov, not 
4 a8 before, denotes a matter of fact (WiNuER’s 
Gram. p. 452). Bunenn: Qui non unice Christum 
tenet, plane non tenet: but he may yet belong to 
the church.—FProm whom all the body [or 
the whole body.—R.]—According to the pa- 
rallel passage, Eph. iv. 15, é& ov refers to Christ, 
hence is masculine, not neuter (Meyer). [So 
Eapim following Muyrr: ‘not personally as 
Jesus, but really or objectively.” But ‘the fol- 
lowing verse seems to imply distinctly the con- 
trary” (Exticorr).—R.] The preposition which 
is to be joined with wife: denotes the cause from 
which proceeds what it predicated, viz., the 
growth, and not a remote one, only conditioning 
it from without, but indicating the most intimate 
vital connection between them. ‘All the body” 
includes the whole church (Gemeinde) without ex- 
ception; there is no member that does not de- 
rive its growth from the Head. [It isa question 
whether the reference here is to the body in its 
entirety, or to the body as including every mem- 
ber. Exurcorr and EHapie favor the former 
view, ALrorD and Braune the latter, which is 





preferable, as the whole passage is against false 
teachers, who did not deny the unity o1 the 
church, but slighted the fact that each member 
“‘must hold fast the Head for himself” (ALForp). 
There is then the greater reason for taking 
“from whom’ personally. Mryur, followed by 
Eanig, refers é§ ob both to the verb and the par- 
ticiples, which reference does not correspond so 
well with the above views.—R. 

By joints and bands being supplied 
and knit together, d:d 14y d¢6» kal ovv- 
Oéopav éExtyopnyotuevov kat ovr Be 
Baldmevor, characterizes the body, the church, 
as Eph. iv. 16. The first participle belongs to 
agév, the second to cvvdéopev. Both substantives, 
joined without a repetition of the article, forma 
category. ‘Agat are the nerves, otvdeouc. the 
muscles: the former afford help, the latter com- 
pactness, firmness. Wherein the assistance con- 
sists is not expressly stated, the context only in- 
timating vital activity in general (MnyER), not 
“nourishment” [E. V.] however, (GRoTius). 
‘Agat do not refer to faith (Bruner), obvdeopor 
to prophets (THroporeET) or believers (BOnMER), 
for faith is the life and the persons are the mem- 
bers.—[The fact that the two substantives are 
joined without a repetition of the article, is 
against the assignment of a participle to each. As 
Etticorr remarks: ‘The distinctions adopted 
by Meyer, et al., according to which the ddai are 
especially associated with émzyop., and referred 
to Faith, the ovvdéc. with ovuZ., and referred to 
Love—are plausible, but perhaps scarcely to be 
relied upon. As in Eph. the passage does not 
seem so much to involve special metaphors, as 
to state forcibly and accumulatively a general 
truth.”—In the parallel passage, Eph. iv. 16, 
Braune seems to interpret dai, “joints.” To 
limit it specifically to ‘‘nerves,” seems to be in- 
correct. Eapie: ‘*We may understand it not 
merely of joints in the strict anatomical sense, 
but generally of all those means, by which none 
of the parts or organs of the body are found in 
isolation.” He is not correct in giving a middle 
sense to émuyxopyyobwevov: ‘furnished with reci- 
procal aid.” Both participles are passive; as 
present they denote ‘‘that the process is now 
going on” (ALForD).—R.] 

Increaseth with the increase of God, 
aber TAY abenow tov Geod—[lit., ‘inereaseth the 
increase of God.” Accusative of cognate sub- 
stantive and genitive auctoris.—R.] By this God 
is described as He who effects the growth from 
Christ (1 Cor. iii. 6, 12; vi. 18; Winer’s Gram. 
p. 282). The most appropriate preposition for 
Christ in this figure is é, for God ixé. Hence 
it does not refer to growth well-pleasing to God 
(Carvin), [nor “godly growth,” ConyBEARE 
and Howson.—R.] But the folly and danger of 
the false teachers is sharply marked. 

Oomprehensive conclusion. Vers. 20-28. 

Ver. 20. If ye be dead with Christ from 
the rudiments of the world.—Sketch of their 
Christian state, in accordance with the context 
and the preceding passage (vers. 1-15). Bun- 
GEL: continuatur illatio v. 16 coepta. Bi is a 
rhetorical ‘if, as is actually the case” (WINER’S 
Gram. p. 418). There are here two definitions 
of ‘being dead:” how? ‘with Christ;” to 
what? ‘from the rudiments of the world.” The 
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motive for ‘being dead” is givenin vers. 11, 12, 
and for ‘with Chriss” in ver. 19 (the Head) and 
vers, 10-15. For the sake of distinctness, and at 
the same time to mark the “‘dying” as an eman- 
cipation (BENGEL: Concise: mortui et sic liberate 
ab elementis), the preposition a7é is repeated from 
the verb, where otherwise the dative would be 
found (Gal. ii. 19; Rom. yi, 2). ‘ The rudi- 
ments of the world” are here those radiments in 
which they lived before they became ‘in Christ,” 
when they were still heathen; they should not 
fall away into such again, seduced by Judaistic 
false teachers. See on ver, 8.—MzYeER incor- 
rectly supposes that Christ also was “dead from 
the rudiments; he overlooks that Gentile 
Christians are referred to; Christ is indeed ‘‘the 
end of the law,” but has not to die to it, 

Why, as though living in the world, 
are ye subject to ordinances ?—‘‘ Why” 
introduces, emphatically in the form of a question, 
the conclusion that it was wrong. Comp. Gal. 
iy. 8-10. ‘‘As living in the world,” like ‘“ when 
we were in the flesh’’ (Rom. vii. 5), describes 
their standpoint before conversion, to which they 
are returning; ©¢ denotes the justifiable conclu- 
sion and comparison—quippe qui, ‘“‘as though.” 
Aoyparifecde is the middle (Lurumr; why do ye 
allow yourselves to be caught with ordinances ?); 
the verb is—déyua ribévar, like vowoberetv. It can 
be neither: one decrees to you (MryzR) ;* nor: 
you lay ordinances upon yourselves (BLEEK) ; 
they did not do this, nor does it correspond with 
the situation, while the former does not corre- 
spond with the intention of the intensive ques- 
tion, as iftit concerned only a sketch of the fact, 
and not a rousing of the readers against it. 

These ordinances are now noted concretely as to 
their purport: Ver. 21. Touch not, taste not, 
handle not, “7 dwn, undé yeton, pad’ 
6iyne.—The triple reference forming a climax, 
marks the urgency of the demand for abstinence 
(Meyer). The reference to ver. 16 allows the 
omission of the objects, meat and drink, which 
are required by the second verb yeton. It is 
incorrect to apply ‘‘touch not” to sexual plea- 
sure (Fiarr); this cannot be justified by 1 Cor. 
vii. 1; 1 Tim. iv. 38, against the context, viz., the 
former part of ver. 22. The suppression of the 
object is not to be accounted for by the fear and 
dissimulation of the false teachers, who did not 
name it themselves (SteicER), nor thus: that 
Paul had not thought on any definite object. The 
objects he sets forth in paraphrase: 

Ver. 22. Which all are for destruction in 
the consumption, déoriv wdvrta eic $00- 
pav Th axroxpHoet.—this relative clause 
sketches the forbidden objects, all of them (¢é— 
madyta); éorcv, placed first for emphasis, de- 
notes that their nature is,—‘‘appointed to de- 
struction, perishable” (éc¢ ¢0o0pdv), by being 
used up (T# Groypfoer). This verdict re- 





* (Meyer (followed by ALFoRD) regards the verb as pas- 
sive, finding here, not a reproach but a warning of the read- 
ers, who have not yet been led away. In that case, “as 
living in the world” indicates the wrong view which the 
false teachers tale of the Christian position. There is much 
force in his objection to the common view, as implying that 
they were living as if in the world, a reproach which does 
not correspond with the tone of the rest of the Epistle. 
ILowever the implication may only be, that if they allowed 
this to continue, they would be returning to the world. 
—R.) 





minds us of Matth. xv. 17; Mark vii. 18, 19; 1 
Cor. vi. 18. Hence these words must be consid- 
ered the Apostle’s judgment to show, and that 
not without irony, the perversity of the notion, 
that through eating and drinking moral detriment 
originated (CHRYSsosTOM: el¢ xémpov yap dnavta 
petaBdArerat). They cannot be regarded as the 
words of the false teachers (VaraBiE, SCHEN- 
KEL), who will not suffer them to be touched, nor 
as parenthesis* (MryER). Nor is d to be referred 
to déypara, implied in doyuarifeobe above (AuGus- 
TINE [Barnes] and others), nor is ei¢ ¢0opdy to 
be explained as moral corruption (Dz Werrrn), 
since it merely describes destruction, decompo- 
sition, here of sensuous things. Although azo- 
Apkoee must not be taken as the simple noun, it 
must however be distinguished from rapdypyoug 
and karaypyow, “abuse.” [The view Braune up- 
holds is so generally adopted by modern com- 
mentators and so far preferable that it seems 
unnecessary to notice the others particularly. 
The practical bearing of the passage is obvious 
to any, who discover its true meaning. That 
this true meaning has not always been discovered 
by American Christians is evident from the fact 
that some still cite: ‘‘Touch not, taste not, 
handle not,” in support of ‘total abstinence” 
from beverages which can intoxicate. Whatever 
may be the expediency of such a principle, it is 
one against which, as a binding rule of universal 
application, this passage, rightly interpreted, 
might be used. To use it in its favor is contrary 
to all fair dealing with the word of God,—a 
wresting of the Scripture, excusable only on the 
ground of ignorance, if in these days such igno. 
rance be not rather an aggravation.—R. | 

After the commandments and doctrines 
of men, kata Ta évTdApmata Kai didacka- 
Aiacg Tov avOporoy, sets forth a modality of 
doypariCeobe, marking it as in contrast with God’s 
law and word in Christ, indeed with the law of 
Moses, beyond which they have gone. ‘Doc- 
trines’”’ is added in justification of ‘‘command- 
ments;’’ the latter are more restricted, the for- 
mer more extended; the latter are results, the 
former set forth the premises and consequences. 
Matt. xv.7; Mark vii.7. [Euxicorr: they were 
submitting to a doyyatioudc not only in its pre- 
ceptive, but even in its doctrinal aspects.—R. ] 

Ver. 23. Which things have indced a 
repute of wisdom.—‘“ Which things” refers 
to ‘‘commandments and doctrines of men,” and 
denotes, not single commandments, efc., but the 
whole category of human ordinances. ’Eortip 
Adyov mév éyovta cogiac is @ concession 
(uév), to which the antithesis (dé) is wanting; 
still to the very significant Aéyoc we have the 
correlate tiyq, to Adyov é~yovtra corresponds ép 
Tish Tit, and on this account to pév the following 
ovx corresponds. Hence Adyoc here must mean 
“report,” as Luke v.15; Jno. xxi. 28; Acts xi. 
22. So Herodot. 5, 66 (Grimm, Clavis, sub vocerp. 
260). CHRrysostom: Adyov pyotv, ob dbvayiw, dpa 
ov adgbevav. The Vulgate therefore: rationem 





*(The parenthesis of the E. V. seems unnecessary. It 
was probably designed to connect “ordinances” and “after 
the commandments of men” more closely. If any clause be 
parenthetical, itis thisone, and Mnyer, ALForD and ELLicorr 
so regard it, agreeing entirely, however, with the exegesis of 
Braune.—R.] 
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habentia, and Luruzr: “appearance” [E. V.: 
‘show ”’] are incorrect. [ALrorD: “possessed 
of a reputation,”—ExLuicoTr: “do have the re- 
pute ”’—are enjoying the repute of wisdom.—R. ] 
The omission of a clause introduced by dé is an 
anacoluthon, but not strange, since the clause 
is unmistakable (WINER’s Gram. p. 585). ’Eoriv 
éyovra is used instead of éyovorv, to mark the 
weakness of men in permitting themselves to be 
so readily deceived and blinded, and contains a 
charge against such in general rather than against 
those in Colosse. Bengel improperly joins éoriv 
with mpo¢ rAjouovyv, and resolves éyovra into: 
cum habeant, ut sit incisum; so SCHENKEL also. 

In will-worship, and humility, and un- 
Sparingness of the body, év éGeAo0pyokeia 
Kal Tanwelvogpootvyyn Kai agecdia tod 
cémartoc.—“‘In,” standing only at the begin- 
ning, denotes that all three belong together. 
Compounds with éeAo are frequent (see Passo w’s 
Lexicon) and describe, according to the word, 
something done freely, voluntarily, on one’s own 
responsibility, arbitrarily, factitiously, affected- 
ly ; éeAofpnoxeia is self-imposed, arbitrary wor- 
ship (ver. 18). The object is not added, because 
self-evident: God. The false teachers in question 
would worship Him through the mediation of the 
adoration of angels. Compare é€eAomepsocobpyo- 
keia, by which Eprpuantus (haer. 1, 16) describes 
the piety of the Pharisees. Tamewvoppootvy, as 
in ver. 18, denotes the humility which appeared 
with ostentation, hence only apparent, external. 
*Ageidia oOuatoc denotes the unsparing austerity 
towards the body through ascetic abstinence. 
Such mortification is based upon contempt of the 
creatures, false views of matter as the seat of 
sin. The first substantive denotes the religious 
aspect of their conduct, the second, the moral in 
relation to men, the third, the same as respects 
earthly things. In such ways they gained a re- 
pute of wisdom. 

In opposition to this repute, the Apostle adds 
his judgment: not in any honour, ov« év 
TLey TLve. Here belongs éoriv, which follows 
arwva, in order to contrast with ‘‘the repute of wis- 
dom among the people,” the Apostle’s judgment, 
viz.: the repute is without honorable grounds, 
without true honor. This is strongly affirmed; 
there is nothing at all in it which is really honor- 
able; hence ‘‘in any honor”’ is a sharp negation 
(oi) of will-worship, humility and unsparing- 
ness of the body.—To this negative Paul adds a 
positive statement: [only] to the satisfying 
of the flesh, tpoc¢ mAynopovgny THE cap- 
«6c.—The former clause denies ‘the repute of 
wisdom” asa just repute; this gives 2 motive for 
the negation, in connexion with ‘‘ unsparingness 
of the body.” The false doctrine tends (mpé¢) to 
a satisfying (in contrast with “ unsparingness ”’) 
of the fleshly nature (r7¢ capxéc opposed to o6- 
petoc). It is incorrect to render: ‘‘ not giving 
to the flesh the honor due to its necessities ” 
(LurueR and others). IAyoyovg implies blame 
(BENGEL: fere excessum denotat) and cannot— 
mpdvora (Rom. xiii. 14). The distinction between 
Tov oGatog and tic oapKéc, and the omission of 
Tov oaparoc after év Tim Teve must not be over- 
looked. Grorius singularly deduces praise from 
this: habent ista rationem non stultam, si adsint 
cautiones, si sponte ista suscipiantur non abomi- 
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nando ea, qux deus creavit,—cum ea modestia animi, 
que alios aliter viventes non damnet,—si hoc sibi 
propositum habeant, dure tractare corpus neque carni 
obsegui ad saturitatem.—[Braune’s view is that of 
Meryzr, and is to be preferred, 1) as least un- 
grammatical; 2) as giving the best correlate to 
uév; 3) preserving the distinction between capa 
and odpé; 4) bringing out the bad sense of 
TAnouovyy and thus conveying the sharp con- 
demnation, that asceticism, while it appears to 
subdue the body, serves only to gratify the flesh 
and its evil nature. For other interpretations 
see Hapin, Atrorp, Exuicorr. The latter agrees 
most nearly with Braune.—R. | 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Fasts and Feasts are placed together by the 
Apostle (ver. 16), while as a rule fasting and 
prayer occur together; Acts xiii. 8: ‘when 
they had fasted and prayed;” xiv. 28: “prayed 
with’ fasting;” 1 Cor. vii. 5: ‘fasting and 
prayer” (A. B. however omit the former). He 
forbids the one or the other, as little as Christ 
(Matt. vi. 5, 16); he does not annul the decree 
of the apostolic council (Acts xv. 20, 28), in 
which also the ethical and ritual are united. But 
he opposes first, asceticism which extends to “‘un- 
sparingness of the body,”’ secondly, an arbitrary 
abstinence from the means of nourishment or- 
dained for eating and drinking, demanded 
equally from all, thirdly, those fasts connected 
with certain arbitrarily chosen days in the year, 
month and week. He thus opposes that dualistic 
view of the world, which does not regard and 
treat matter as the creature of God, which un- 
dervalues the body and its life, and in spite of 
its ‘‘unsparingness of the body” serves only ‘‘to 
the satisfying of the flesh;” he demands the 
maintenance of individual freedom and would 
commit all abstinence to the free moral resolu- 
tion (as Rom. xiy. 2 sq., 1 Cor. viii. 1 sq,., 1 Tim. 
iv. 3), and—as far as such abstinence is justified, 
and may be occasioned or required by internal 
or external circumstances, by the discipline ne- 
cessary for the individual, or occurrences that 
affect him,—he would not have it mechanically 
and arbitrarily bound to special days, least of all 
that it should be regarded as of moral merit or 
as a work of supererogation, transcending or 
retrieving the purely moral law and moral con- 
duet of life. The Christian should not bind his 
conscience to men, but only to God’s word and 
God’s law. Holy days and seasons should be 
determined by the great facts of salvation and 
the great acts of God, and not arbitrarily chosen. 
Thus we must judge both the Romish worship 
overrun with fasts and saints’ days, and the 
Methodist and Baptist sects adhering to the Re- 
formed Church. [The author, being a Lutheran, 
refers to the entire neglect of even such anni- 
versaries as Christmas, Easter and Pentecost.— 
The special reference to the Methodists and 
Baptists must be confined to Germany,—and 
indeed in this country there is no applicability 
in his allusion to their adherence to the Re- 
formed Church. It is true that until lately the 
prevailing practice of many churches in America 
would fall under the condemnation he hints at, 
and even now these historic days are observed 
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socially rather than religiously, as holidays rather 
than holy days. The Lord’s Day has always been 
kept in a truer position. I may add that ‘‘fast- 
ing” is practically ignored as a Christian duty 
from extreme antagonism to arbitrary fast days, 
but while the American Church has allowed ‘no 
man to judge” ‘in eating,’ it has permitted 
strict judgment “in drinking” tolay a burden 
on the conscience. Paul places both in the same 
category (ver. 16). However expedient absti- 
nence may be, this passage (vers. 16, 20-23) for- 
bids the infringement on Christian freedom which 
is quite common.—R. | 
2. The distinction and the connexion of the Old 
and New Testament economy are here described. 
The former is ‘‘the shadow of: things to come”’ 
ver. 17) and ‘the rudiments of the world” 
tien 20), which are given in heathenism as well 
as Judaism; contrasted with the former, the 
New Testament economy is “the body,” with the 
latter it is ‘perfection ” (reAeiworc). Christianity 
is called “the power of God and wisdom of God”’ 
(1 Cor. i. 24), at once to distinguish it from Ju- 
daism and to describe it as pre-announced, pre- 
intimated, prepared for in the same. The law is 
done away, not because it is in itself of no value, 
but because man is unable to fulfil it, obtains 
only in Christ, what he cannot attain without 
Him through the law. See Scumip, B2b1. Theol. 
II. 233-285; 322-325. Catholic and Reformed 
confessions fail in this respect; they regard the 
gospel as a nova lex, and permit the distinction 
between the Old Testament and New Testament 
to fall into the background: the former is phari- 
saical, the latter spiritualistic. [The position of 
the law in the Reformed confession does not 
seem to me to warrant this remark. See the 
Heidelberg Catechism, Ques. 2, 91, 92. Belgic 
conf., xxiv. xxv. Perhaps others are more open to 
thischarge. See also Form of Concord, VI.—R. ] 
[8. The observance of the Lord’s Day cannot be 
affected by the warning of Paul (ver. 16). It is 
certain that the persons who were judging them, 
were pressing the duty of observing the Jewish 
Sabbath, not the Christian Lord’s Day. Itis 
equally certain that the observance of a weekly 
day of rest is written in God’s physical and 
social laws for man, as plainly as in the Decalogue. 
Nor can we escape the conclusion that the fourth 
Commandment is but a reminder of a previous 
institution, so that even those who might con- 
tend that the whole Mosaic law is abrogated, as 
a guide to Christian life, do not escape this en- 
actment. But since the Christian would live 
gratefully, he still finds the rule in God’s ‘holy, 
just and good” moral law, and sees in his very 
frame as well as in the frame-work of society, 
an additional reason for appropriating to “rest 
in God’s service,” one day in seven, rejoicing 
therein, since it now marks the great fact of his 
Lord’s resurrection, and since his Master has 
Himself explained how it should be observed. 
4, The importance of the doctrine respecting angels 
(Puiirrr: Kirchl. Glaubenslehre 1. p. 279 sq.), 
without which the doctrine respecting Satan re- 
mains incomprehensible, is as great as the danger 
from the rationalistic denial of angels, springing 
from a Sadduceean view of the world, and the 
‘Romish adoration of angels, growing out of 


Essenic and dualistic heresy. The latter soon 
appeared in the Church. In Laodicea (at the 
council held between 848 and 381), it was for- 
bidden in the 85th Canon. Ambrose first en- 
couraged it (observandi sunt angeli). Augustine 
warns against it: imitandos eos potius, guam invo- 
candos, and refers to the distinction between cz/- 
tus religiosus and non religiosus. This, the second 
council of Nicea (787) turned in favor of the 
adoration of angels, and the distinction estab- 
lished between Aartpeia, invocation, and tiuyriKy 
mpookivyowc, Jovdeia, pious veneration, must now 
serve as a support for the heathenish adoration of 
angels and worship of the saints (Conc. trid. sess. 
25. Cat. Rom. 8.2; 8.10). Our symbols main, 
tain: angelos a nobis non esse invocandos, adoran- 
dos (Articles of Schmatkald II. 2). [See Reformed 
Confessions and catechisms generally.—R. | 

5. Christ the Head of the Church, is for her 
the foundation of all religious and moral life: 
she needs no other mediator with God.— 

6. The Church is a living organism, not an es- 
tablishment or institution. Itis a unity of many 
members ; it rests upon an act and work of God 
in Christ, is from God and to God, has as its end 
education for perfection and glory hereafter; 
and possesses, in the word and sacraments and 
the proper administration of the same, suitable 
means for the attainment of this end. As to its 
inmost being, it is a vital relation of the congre- 
gation [ Gememde] to the ever present, spiritual- 
physically present Lord (Haruzss. Hthik. 6. Aufl. 
p. 564). [By ‘‘Geistlecblich””—which is untrans- 
latable, Braune means the presence of Christ in 
the eucharist according to the Lutheran view. 
Vital union with Christ the Head is not less in- 
sisted upon by those who hold the really Calvin- 
istic view.—R.] It is an organization (but not 
the source), for the facilitating and furthering of 
Christliness [ Christlichkeit], and the sense of this 
fellowship founded and maintained by Christ 
with the corresponding conduct is Churchliness 
[Kirchlichkeit], which is indissolubly connected 
with Christliness. As Church and Churchdom 
[Kirche und Kirchenthum] are so distinguished, 
that the former, asa Divine act, legally andrightly, 
takes form in the latter, so there is a two-fold 
Churchliness; one holding fast to the revelation 
of grace and ordinance of salvation in Christ, the 
other adhering to the legal forms of a special 
Churchdom, which has been and is being humanly 
and historically developed. The former has its 
source in the invisible Church, the fellowship of 
the Spirit, the latter in the visible church, which 
is the fellowship of law, and hence only human, 
secondary, accessory; it is not the realization of 
the idea of the Church, but merely a help and 
external support (StauL: Rechts-und Staats lehre, 
p- 164). All ecclesiastical canons non imprimunt 
eredenda, sed exprimunt credita. But in thus dis- 
tinguishing, rightly, the ordinances of salvation 
and of the Church, Christliness and Churchli- 
ness, and the latter again in this two-fold man- 
ner, care must be taken not to undervalue the 
latter, as well as not to overvalue it. 

7. The principle of Christian liberty especially 
and of Christian life in general is, that one 
neither makes nor permits to be made an arbitrary 
law, and so exercises his Christianity upon all 
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the creature is used in humble obedience to God’s 
will, without the fleshly nature exalting itself. 
Asceticism degenerates into mere mechanical 
morality, casuistic-hair-splitting about the di- 
vine law, an externalizing of self-discipline and 
self-exertion, a stirring up of spiritual pride. 
Under austerity respecting externals is concealed 
effeminacy with regard to heart-emotions, and 
in the unsparing plaguing of the body the flesh 
is fondled. 

[8. Lhe connection of the two warnings. There is 
instruction in the connection of precepts in Paul’s 
writings. Here are two warnings, one against 
fleshly legality, the other against worship of 
angels, both condemned as having a ‘show of 
wisdom’’—hbut tending only to the satisfying of 
the flesh. The connection is not obvious, yet 
side by side the two errors have existed with 
the same result. In germ at Colosse, in full 
flower in the medieval church, and in modern 
times, in America especially, fanatical binding of 
the conscience respecting articles of diet and 
drink, and ‘‘intruding into things not seen,” 
craving for other “spiritual manifestations” 
than those coming from the Head, have taken 
root and flourished in the same localities, to- 
gether with ‘‘a show of wisdom’ and an intense 
‘‘ satisfying of the flesh.” Error has its affini- 
ties and its unchanging law of development no 
less than truth.—R. ] 


HOMILETICOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Christ wants no legal man, who through zeal in 
good works will earn the love of God, but a spi- 
ritual man, whose faith through grateful love to 
God is diligent in every good word and work.— 
In winter fruit trees look more alike than in 
spring, summer and autumn; where life and 
liberty are wanting, there is monotony in faith 
and walk; while lifeless liberty makes every 
diversity prominent. 

Srarkr:—That is the devil’s way, to judge 
and make conscience where none should be 
made, and to make none where it should be. 
Let us hold to Christ alone, and put no man or 
creature as mediator with Him; but hold to 
Him truly too, so that we have His witness, 
whether we have received of His Spirit to abide 
in us.—Will worship is worthless. 

Ringer: —Sincerity, which seeks God and 
clings to His Word, seizing salvation in Christ, 
as if it were I only in the world, whom it con- 
cerned; unity, joining itself to all who are 
called and pressing to the same goal with the 
same serviceableness; freedom, which binds and 
is bound by none in things that can neither 
hinder nor further me in the ordained course. 
—Kach one has a corner in his heart where rash 
prejudices can hide, to break out swiftly in natu- 
ral and spiritual things, so that we can quickly 
stumble at one thing, or thoughtlessly depreciate 
another. —[Self-will makes even humility, a vain 
puffing up.—R. ] 

Geruacu :—While one lives in the world, he 
serves its rudiments. Of these God made use in 
His law to typify in that time of childhood higher, 
eternal truths. But when the full light of truth 
has risen, to serve these is to be in bondage to 
the world, All this is renewed in Christendom, 
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whenever Christ, as the only Mediator is sup- 
planted or thrown into the background by other 
sub-mediators. 

ScuierermacuEr:—The right way can only be 
the one way, in the likeness of the Divine Love to 
maintain the bond of love among each other, and 
Im common with those who are our brethren to 
seek and to lead a spiritual life—[The difficult 
wisdom of the gospel, which so few attain: 
rightly distinguishing the internal from the ex- 
See ea from shadow, spirit from let- 

er.—R. 

Passavant :—Habit and custom, the regular 
return of religious exercises and festivals, regu- 
lar Sabbaths, periodical communion seasons, 
even set hours of meditations, even family wor- 
ship otherwise so necessary in addition to public 
worship,—how easily do all degenerate into 
empty form and external posture without spirit 
and life-—He who does not hold to the Head, 
but holds rather to the thoughts of his own wis- 
dom and the dreams of his own fancy, relying 
upon systems of human philosophy, upon highly 
gifted minds, or on the poesy of the human imagi- 
nation, desiring to seek and find there all that is 
noble and exalted, salvation, joy, heaven itself, 
thereby denies and disowns the one great Recon- 
ciler and Redeemer, His Truth, His Love, His 
Right and His Glory: he loses in his folly and 
ingratitude the whole wealth of the Word of 
God; he takes the shadow instead of the body, 
the sheen for the true light, a self-made life for- 
the true Life, God’s Life in us. 

Hevuzpner:—-The Christian should maintain. 
freedom of conscience. He should not depend 
on others, but follow his own conscience, not 
permitting himself to be bound to non-essential 
exercises. A superstitious over-estimate of things 
indifferent always leads away from Christ. — 
Young Stilling, although indulging in many fan- 
cies about spirits, remained faithful to the bibli- 
cal principle, that all such attempts to open up: 
the invisible world about him are culpable and 
opposed to the present probationary state of 
man. A Christian, clinging to Christ is secure: 
against all such foolery, which would divert him. 
from his aim, 

Witurtm.—The holy simplicity of the Chris- 
tian. It consists herein 1) that he keeps his. 
goal uninterruptedly inview: 2) guards against 
all going according to his own choice: 3) studies. 
true humility at heart. — Lruman:— Against 
what must we guard if we would not miss. the 
mark of our heavenly calling? 1) Against our- 
own choice in the matter of our blessedness; 2) 
against false humility ; 3) against carnal mind. 
Ciaus :—Two great dangers on the path to the 
heavenly goal; 1) the error of human ordi- 
nances ; 2) the pride of our own heart. 

[Burxirr:—Abstinence is sinful when men ab- 
stain from some meats, upon pretence of holiness: 
and conscience, as if some meats were unclean, 
or less holy in their own nature than others, or 
as if simple abstinence at any time were a thing 
acceptable to God in itself, without respect to 
the end for which it is sometimes required.— 
Men are most forward to that service of God, 
whichis of man’s finding out and setting up ; man 
likes it better to worship a God of his own 
making, than to worship the God that made 
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him; and likes any way of worshipping God 
which is of his own framing, more than that 
which is of God’s appointing.—Hunry: Ver. 19. 
1) Jesus Christ is not only a Head of Govern- 
ment over the church, but a Head of vital influ- 
ence toit, 2) The body of Christ is a growing 
body.—R. ] 

[Eapru:—Ver. 16. Sensations of spiritual joy 
are not to be restricted to holy days, for they 
thrill the spirit every moment, and need not 
wait for expression till there be a solemn gather- 
ing, for every instant awakes to the claims and 
the raptures of religion.—Ver. 19, The church 
can enjoy neither life nor growth, if, misunder- 
standing Christ’s person or undervaluing His 
work, it have no vital union with Him.—Ver. 
20. Christis the Head and to Him alone do we 
owe subjection. 

What mean they? Canst thou dream there is a power 

In lighter diet at a later hour 

To charm to sleep the threatenings of the skies, 

And hide past folly from all-seeing eyes? (CowPER). 

Ver. 23. When Diogenes lifted his foot on 
Plato’s velvet cushion and shouted “thus I 
trample on Plato’s pride,” the Athenian sage 
justly replied ‘but with still greater pride.” 
The Apostle utters a similar sentiment. These 
eorporeal macerations, as history has shown 





tend to nurse licentiousness in one age, and a 
ferocious fanaticism in another.—R. ] 

[Barnes :—Ver. 16. It is the solemn and sacred 
duty of all Christians to remit all attempts to 
make ceremonial observances binding on the con- 
science. — Ver. 18. ‘“‘Pride may be pampered 
while the flesh grows lean.’”-—WorpsworTH: 
Ver. 18. Pride in its worst form; Pride dressed 
up in the disguise of lowliness. And this is the 
besetting sin of the human heart, which is more 
puffed up by false humility than by open 
pride.—R. | 

[ScuzenkeL:—The danger of constituting one- 
self a judge of the consciences of others; 1) why 
it is sonear us; 2) why it must be so earnestly 
contended against.—Christ the only mediator 
between God and man: It is not humility, but 
pride, if we seek another.—The officious seeking 
after revelations outside the Revelation: 1) how 
dangerous ; 2) how foolish it is.—The danger of 
spiritual pride; 1) Its source—the flesh; 2) its 
effects—inflation.—Who has died with Christ, 
can no longer live in the world: 1) The reason, 
2) the power of this truth.—Will-worship: 1) a 
self-deception, 2) a deceiving of others.—-Intetfer- 
ence with allowable enjoyment by ordinances 
of men: 1) the wrong inherent in such interfe- 
rence ; 2) the impurity to which it leads.—R. ] 


II. PART SECOND. 


Exhortation to vital sanctification. 
Cuapters III. 1—IV. 6. 
1. The foundation and prospect of a genuine Christian mind and walk. 


(Cuap. III. 1-4.) 


1 Ife then be risen [were raised together]! with Christ, seek those things which are 
2 above, where Christ sitteth [is, sitting] on the right hand of God. Set your affection 
3 [mind] on things above, not on things on the earth. For ye are dead? [died] and 
4 your life is [or hath been] hid [xéxpuzrac] with Christ in God. When Christ, who 
as our life, shall appear [or be manifested], then shall ye also appear [or be mani- 
fested] with him in glory. 


1 Ver. 1.—[So Ellicott, Alford. The former renders the whole verse: “If then ye were raised together with Christ, 
‘seek the things that are above, where Christ is, sitting on the right hand of God,” which rendering is justified in the notes 
below. His note on the distinction between “which” and “ that” is interesting.—R.] 

2 Ver. 3.—[’AmeOavere; aorist, referring to definite past time, hence: “died”—as in ver. 1: “were raised.” —R.] 

3 Ver. 4.—N. O. D1 E.1F, G. and others read }4v; while B. and many others have juav. A. hasa lacuna here. The 
‘authorities are equal, the internal grounds also; the former is more striking, fitting, the latter the stranger, more difficult 
reading; not like the other dependent on ver. 3. Certainly it cannot be referred merely to Paul and Timothy (Schenkel), 
‘but to Christians in general. [Braune, following Meyer, seems to prefer dav; but with Rec., Lachmann, Tischendort, and 
modern English editors, yuav (“our,” E. V.) is to be preferred.—R.] 


us of ii. 20, to make it the basis of the exhorta- 

EXEGETI tion. “If,” like ii. 20, is not a doubtful hypothe- 
kas CAL AND CRITICAL. sis, but fact (ii. 12), from which, as ade tables 
The injunction. Vers. 1, 2. a certain conclusion is deduced (od v). | By 
Ver. 1. If ye then were raised together | ‘raised together with Christ” we must under- 
with Christ takes up from the foregoing (ii. 12) | stand the ethical renewal (see notes on ii. 12), 
a comprehensive thought, in a form reminding | Meyer, who apparently refers this also to the 
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corporeal resurrection, overlooks the ‘shall be 
manifested” (ver. 4), and errs in regarding 
“actual” and ‘‘objective” as identical notions 
in contrast with ‘ethical;” this latter is no less 
actual. [ALrorp, Exiicorr, Worpsworta refer 
the aorist to “baptism.” It refers to the definite 
point of time when this actual, ethical” change 
took place. Is that necessarily at baptism? The 
two former object to the ethical sense on the 
ground that the injunction which follows would 
then be superfluous. Why should.not a motive 
be drawn from this? What has been done for 
aan the ground for their doing, “seeking.” 

Seek those things which are above.—Ta 
avo, placed first for emphasis, is like rd éov- 
pavia (Eph. ii. 6); to seek such things is a ne- 
cessary consequence and requirement of being 
‘raised together with Christ.” Bunaun: Chris- 
tus @ resurrectione statim contendit ad celum (Jno. 
xx.17). Comp. Phil. iii. 14, 20; Matt. vi. 20, 23; 
Rom. ii. 7.—Where Christ is, sitting at the 
right hand of God.—‘‘Where” marks ‘the 
things above” as the region of the heavenly 
things of the Messianic salvation; ‘‘ Christ is, 
sitting at the right hand of God ” indicates both 
the exultation after deep humiliation and certain 
rest after severe conflict. Thus a motive is given 
for the exhortation. Comp. Ps. cx. 1. [The 
passage seems to abound in motives, though this 
is the principal one. The E. V. overlooks the 
fact that there are two enunciations: ‘Christ is 
there, and in all the glory of His regal and judi- 
ciary power ” (Exiicorr).—R. ] 

Ver. 2. Set your mind on things above. 
—The emphasis rests on the object; hence it is 
placed first here also. This is not mere repeti- 
tion. After “‘seek” (rev), which manifests 
itself in active and outward conduct, prominence 
is given to the cogitations of thought (¢poveiv, 
Phil. iii. 15, 19). Bunce: qui vere suprema que- 
runt, non possunt non sapere suprema.—Not on 
things on the earth.—This is—rd émiyesa, 
“earthly things” (Phil. iii. 19), ra év TS xdope, 
‘‘the things that are in the world” (1 Jno. ii. 
15). The earthly, that which is ‘to perish with 
the using” (ii. 22), should not be the object of 
inward care and thought ; this is a sign of being 
“of the world,” which is not—being ‘in the 
world” (Jno. xvii. 14, 16, 12). The use of 
earthly things is not forbidden, but we are bid- 
den, in the right use of the earthly to mind and 
seek heavenly things. [Turopuitus: Four-footed 
beasts are like images of men who mind earthly 
things ; but they who live righteous lives soar 
aloft, like birds, on the wings of the soul, and 
mind those things that are above (WoRDSWORTH). 
 —R. 
ve 3. The Proof. For ye died, 1. ¢., died 
to the world, to the earth (ii. 20: ‘‘from the 
rudiments of the world”). The aorist (a7e0d- 
verte) isused to denote an act that has occurred. 
Ye cannot then go backwards, live again or 
longer after the former fashion: your life is now 
another one.—And your life is hid with 
Christ in God.—“ And” adds to the negative 
side, the having died, the positive side, ‘ your 
life,” which however is ‘ hid.” The perfect 
xkéxpurrac) denotes the continued relation, 
the verb itself marks the state of the existent 








life as still hidden, of course from the world, 
from men, from themselves also (1 Jno. iii. 2: 
‘“<Tt doth not yet appear”): the coherence of the 
life of Christians is denoted by ‘with Christ,” 
the inherence by ‘“‘in God” (Mryrr). Comp. 1 
Pet. iii. 4: ‘the hidden man of the heart ;” 
Acts xvii. 28: ‘‘in Him we live and move and 
have our being.” [EHaprz, against Barnzs: 
“the idea of concealment, and not that of se- 
curity, seems to be principally contained in the 
verb, for it is placed in contrast with open mani- 
festation of Christ’s appearance. But this con- 
cealment is no argument against present and 
partial enjoyment.”—R.]—Evidently this is to 
be understood of eternal life, which has been 
awakened and is furthered in the present in 
consequence of the new birth. It remains con- 
cealed until its completion, which enters (ver 
4; Rom, viii. 19) with ‘the coming” (2 Thess. ix 
Os Pe Timy viv 4s) Cor: tage 5 ce ness. ian nos 
its Author and Finisher, Christ. The Greek 
fathers, Catvin, Grotius, Mryrr, incorrectlr 
regard it as the life hereafter, [Atrorp: the 
resurrection life—R.], as if the Christian life 
were not already substantially, though incipi- 
ently, the life to be completed hereafter. Gnro- 
TIus is incorrect, jus ad rem ret nomine appellat ; 
HEInricH: sicuti Christus; ROSENMUELLER: 71 
mente dei. [AuForD: notice the solemnity of the 
repetition of the articles; and so all through 
these verses.—R. ] 

Ver. 4. The exalted prospect. When Christ 
shall appear.—Rapidly, without kai or dé, 
this reminder and prospect is added, to animate 
their zeal. ‘‘ When” marks the time, viz.: the 
appearing of Christ.—Our life—[the E. V. in- - 
serts ‘‘who is,” thus bringing out the force of 
the passage.—R.] This is in apposition with’ 
“Christ,” as ‘‘the hope of glory” (i. 27). It 
forms the basis of the conclusion (‘‘ then shall ye 
also appear”); hence it is added to signify not 
merely that Christ is a remote and sundered 
Cause, but Impulse, Power, Object and Sub- 
stance of the Life itself (Phil. i. 21; Jno. xi. 25). 
Bence: Ratio sub qua manifestabitur. [BADIE is 
unfortunate in his interpretation: ‘shall appear 
in the character of our life.’”” Christ is our life 
itself, the essence and the impersonation of i 
(Exricotr).—R. ] 

Then shall ye also appear with him in 
glory.—‘' Then” refers to ‘‘when” (BrncEeL. 
prius non debemus postulare); ‘‘ye also” to 
“«Christ.”” [Exuzicorr: The more verbally ex- _ 
act opposition would have been ‘your hidden 
life;” but this the Apostle perhaps designedly 
neglects, to prevent (o# being applied as it has 
been applied, merely to the resurrection-life.— 
R.] ‘With Him,” which might otherwise have 
been omitted, is emphatic. ‘Appear with Him 
in glory” is=‘‘glorified together” (Rom. viii. 
17), there preceded by ‘‘sutfer with Him,” as 
this is by ‘‘ died” (ver. 3; ii. 20: ‘‘ with Christ’). 
Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 42-44, 53. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Here and hereafter no more fall into two in- 
congruous parts, than the year with seed time 
and harvest, human life with childhood and riper 
age, man with body and soul, the church in in 
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visibly visible manner, with its militant and tri- 
umphant congregations. It is more than indis- 
tinctness and superficiality, it is anti-christian er- 
ror to say, as does Kaiiffer (De Ca7e alwviov notione, 
p. 93): vitam enim piam et honestam, quam homo 
OChristianus in hac terra vivere possit ac debeat, Paulus 
dicere non poterat nunc cum Christo in deo (in caelis 
puta, in quibus Christus nunc est) reconditam esse, 
atque olim in splendido Jesu rediiu de caelo reve- 
latam tri: hee nonnisi vite ceelesti conveniunt. 
Such an affirmation grossly offends against the 
Lord’s words (Jno. vy. 24, ‘‘ hath eternal life’) 
and Paul’s (Phil. iii. 20: ‘‘ our conversation is 
in heaven). So “ethical” and ‘physical’ are 
very different, but not incongruous ideas. The 
Ethos should become Physis, and the latter 
should be made ethical. The Hereafter is not 
locally separated, is not a limited place, but a 
spiritual life-sphere, whose rudiments and germs 
lie in the narrow corporeal life, as in a concen- 
tric inner circle. God’s world cannot be dua- 
listically split into a visible and invisible world ; 
as little can it be separated by a rationalistic or 
deistical cross-cut into an upper and under world. 
He has created His world, the material world, 
to be glorified with a receptivity for eternal 
spiritual being, finitum infiniti capaz. 

2. The Ethical Consequence of the Christian 
view is: in the earthly life to begin the heavenly, 
in time to seek and to find eternity, faithful in 
the least, the perishing, to gain the greatest, the 
eternal. Aptly and elegantly says the Epistle to 
Diognetus (chap. v. 6 in Scholz: Apostolic Fathers, 
p. 170) of Christians; they inhabit— Being in 
heaven. Comp. the beautiful hymn of Richter: 
es gliinzet der Christen inwendiges Leben. 

3. Only in and with Christ gan we be even here 
assured of and joyful in eternal life ; the true life 
is Christ in us. 

4. The motive to constancy and fidelity in such a 
life is the glimpse of future glory, not the slavish 
fear of perdition, but child-like confidence and joy 
in the glory of the heritage and the heritage of 
glory. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Do not indefinitely seek what is above in 
heaven, but think of this, that there Christ is in 
glory with the Father, resting in the assurance 
of victory, taking part in the rule of the world. 
As the leaves that cool thee with their shade, 
shining in the sunlight and gaily rustling and 
dancing on the stem, were only born in the spring, 
begotten the summer before, in the sleeping eye 
asin a cradle, so in the heat of life is hiddenly 
prepared thy life to be manifested above: so God 
creates thy life in the quiet depth of the heart 
through and with Christ.—Wouldst thou be one 
day in heaven, then must heaven be in thee here: 
first the kingdom of God is in thee, then thou in it. 

STARKE:—Ascendamus interim corde, ut olim 
sequamur et corpore (Augustine).—Think not, that 
by earnest meditation on the kingdom of God, 
all duties of house and office must be laid aside. 
We can find a place for that, even when the body 
is outwardly busy. Indeed through spiritual 
care of the soul, external business is properly 
regulated, sanctified and blessed. 

Grertacu:—As Christ has concealed Himself 





from the bodily eye, and now lives a higher, 
heavenly, divine life; so does the Christian 
united to Him through faith. But the life of 
Christ will not always be thus concealed. 

ScuiEerermMacuyr :—The old man and the new 
man: thisis the great contrast in which Paul’s en- 
tire proclamation of the gospel moved. The old 
man is both the man of sin and the man of the law; 
the new man is both the new creature in whom 
Christ lives, and he, who serves the righteous- 
ness, which comes through faith and avails be- 
fore God.—The walk is manifest, the life is hid, 
we can conclude respecting the latter, only from 
what is manifested in the former. 

Passavant :—The world knows not, sees not, 
what a new being has arisen in the believer 
through the risen Christ. He feels the life of 
Jesus in his heart.—Highest stand the prophets, 
apostles, martyrs, who ‘‘overcame by the blood 
of the Lamb, and by the word of their testi- 
mony; and loved not their lives unto the death” 
(Rey. xii. 11). Butall the rest, who have fought 
unto death, in patience and long-suffering, in 
holy fidelity, who are made kings and priests, 
will be called conquerors by their Head. 

Hrvsner :—The higher, heavenly sense of the 
Christian proceeds from Christ, the Risen One, 
—this is its origin, its power—thither it goesalso 
to His heavenly glory as its goal. He who has 
found the higher, forgets the lower.—PanmMER:— 
The life in God: 1) a life of profound conceal- 
ment, yet to be made manifest; 2) a life in 
blessed rest, yet with daily unrest. and labor; 
8) a life in heaven, yet with an appropriate 
blessing for earth. 

GusnTz UND Zeueniss [a German theological 
periodical.—R.]: Live with Christ in God! 1) 
We have to make this way clear to ourselves ; 
2) to acquaint ourselves with the nature and 
quality of this life; 38) to inquire respecting the 
end, to which it develops itself.—The sign of 
spiritual resurrection; 1) heavenly mind; 2) 
divine life; 8) blessed hope.—The exhortation 
of the Apostle: Seek the things which are 
above! 1) How the Apostle explains it; 2) what 
grounds he adduces for it.—Our past and present 
and future [ Unser Sonst und Jetzt und Hinst.| 1) 
our past ; a seeking and minding what is on the 
earth; a life without Christ and without God, 
manifest in sin and shame. 2) Our present; a. 
seeking and minding what is above, where 
Christ is; a life hid with Christ in God. 8) 
Our future; a possessing and enjoying all that 
after which we here strive in faith; a life with 
God manifested with Christ in glory. 

[AnpREweEs: Vers. 1, 2. Christ is risen, and if 
Christ then we. If we so be, then we ‘seek;” 
and that we cannot unless we ‘‘set our minds.” 
On what? On ‘things above,” not on earth, 
but where ‘Christ is.” And why there? Be- 
cause where He is, there are the things we seek 
for, and here cannot find. There He ‘‘is sitting’”’ 
and so at rest. And at ‘¢the right hand” so in 
glory. <‘‘God’s right hand” and so forever. 
These we seek, rest in eternal glory. These 
Christ hath found and so shall we, if we begin to 
‘set our minds” to search after them,—LuTHER: 
—Ver. 2. We live not in the flesh, but we dwell 
in the flesh, Be. Dan. Witson:—Things on 
earth too naturally draw us down, attract us, 
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fix us. Esau’s red pottage prevails over the 
birthright. The guests in the parable turn away 
to their land, or oxen, or families. The Gadarene 
mind wishes Christ to depart from its coasts.—R. ] 

[Hapin:—The pilgrim is not to despise the 
comforts which he may meet with by the way, 
but he is not to tarry among them, or leave them 
with regret.—WorpswortH :—Be ye good trees. 
Now, in the world’s eye, is your winter; to men 
ye appear like dry sticks. Your life is hid 
with Christ. Ye are dead in appearance, but not 
dead in reality; dead as to show of luxuriant 
leaves, but oot dead in your spiritual root. 
Your root is Christ. His coming will be your 
summer. Then ye will put forth a glorious 
foliage. Ye will appear with Him in glory. And 





the leafy fig-tree of this world will be withered 
by His coming.—R. ] 

[Breveripce: Sermon on ver. 2. 1) Why 
‘‘not on things on the earth?” a) they are be- 
low you and unsuitable to you both as men and 
Christians; 6) they can never satisfy your de- 
sires; ¢) are troublesome and disquieting; d) 
unimportant and unnecessary (can neither make 
you happy themselves, nor conduce thereto) ; ¢) 
fleeting and unconstant. 2) Why ‘on things 
above?” a) nothing was made or designed as a 
proper object for our affections but these; 5) our 
relations ‘‘above;’’ ¢) our possessions. 3) What 
affections? a) our thoughts and meditations ; 0) 
our affection of love; ¢) our desires; d) our joy. 
Thus become holy and happy.—R. | 


2. General exhortations. 


CuapteR III. 5-17. 


a) Exhortation to put off the old fleshly nature. 


(Cuav. III. 5-11.) 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 


1 


Mortify therefore your' members which are upon the earth: fornication, unclean- 
ness, inordinate affection [lustfulness],? evil concupiscence [or shameful desire],? and 
covetousness,which is idolatry: For which things* sake the wrath of God cometh on the 
children of disobedience :> In the which [Among whom]? ye also walked sometime 
[once], when ye lived [imperfect, were living] in them. But now ye also put off all 
these; anger, wrath, malice, blasphemy [evil speaking]," filthy [abusive]? communi- 
cation out of your mouth. Lie not one to another, seeing that ye have put off the 
old man with his deeds; And have put on the new man, which is renewed [is being 


renewed | in [unto, e’s] knowledge [,] after the image of him that created him: 


11 


Where there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, 


Scythian, bond nor [omit nor] free: but Christ és all, and in all. 


1 Ver.5.—Ypav is wanting in N. A. B, and others. 


[It is omitted by Tischendorf (ed. 2, not 7), Alford, and by 


Braune; retained however by Rec. Lachmann, Meyer, De Wette, Wordsworth, Ellicott; the latter remarks: = The great 
preponderance of MSS. and the accordant testimony of so many versions seem to render this otherwise not improbable 


omission here very doubtful.”—R. ] 


3 Ver. 5.— 


2 Ver. am chy and Ellicott thus render 7490s: not merely “lust,” but the disposition toward it.—R.] 


“ Evil concupiscence ” is correct, but “shameful desire ” would be more generally understood.—R.] 


4 Ver. 6.—Av & on the authority of §. B. C. and others, is better supported than &’ 6. [The former reading is adopted 
by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Ellicott: the latter by Meyer and Alford.—R.] ; : : Bee 
5 Ver. 6—The clause é7t Tovs viovs THS ATeLOetas, “on the children of disobedience,” is wanting in B.; appa- 


rently taken from Eph. v. 6, where it is supported by all. 


{Rejected by Tischendorf and Alford. The uncial authority, 


&. A.C. D. E. K. L., in support of it is so preponderant, that it cannot safely be omitted. The two Epistles might well 


contain expressions exactly alike. Meyer retains it.—R.] 


6 Ver.7.—[Ev ols refers to “the children of disobedience,” 
(Braune, Ellicott.)—R.] F 
7 Ver. 8.—[* Eyil-speaking ” or “calumny” is evidently the meaning of BAacdyuiay here, 


correct, but is incorrect as it now stands. 


the E. V. reads: “ evil-speaking.”’—R. | 


if that clause be retained. If it be rejected, the BH. V. ia 


as in Eph. iy. 31, where 


8 Ver. 8—[“‘Abusive,” perhaps “foul-mouthed communication,” is better than “filthy ;” the idea of obscenity is not 


necessarily included in atoypodAoyiav.—R.] 


® Ver. 10.—[The present participle here denotes a process going on. F 
10 Ver. 11—Before éAeUOepos, A. and others read kat, a few also before SKveys, 


[ Nor” is unnecessarily supplied in the E. V.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The first exhortation concerning the relation to the 
pleasures and possessions of earth. Vers. 5-7. 

Ver. 5. Mortify therefore your members, 
which are upon the earth.—‘“ Mortify there- 
fore” ig joined to vers. 1-4, containing an infe- 


See Exec. Nores.—R.] 
but both weakly supported. 


rence from “were raised together” (ver. 1) and 
“died” (ver. 8). Their being dead has as its 
result a new life, in which a ‘“‘making dead” 
(vexpovv) is possible and necessary. The verb 
(only here and Rom. iv. 19; Heb. x1. 12) is 
reddere vexpov, t. €., cadaver omnibus viribus priva- 
tum (rrdua), stronger than @avatoiv (Rom. Vill. 
18). See Trrrmann, Syn. I. p. 168. [The aorist 
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denotes a definite act, which Extrcorr thus ex- 
presses: ‘‘kill at once;” Atrorp: ‘put to 
death.”—R.] After the Christian died (ver. 3), 
he has as quickened (ver. 1), with the newly 
gained vital power, to kill the ‘‘members which 
are upon the earth.” This expression corre- 
sponds with the context, and refers in its sense 
to “putting off the body of the flesh” (ii. 11). 
There the whole organism was brought into 
view, here the individual members; there ‘of 
the flesh”? describes what here, in accordance 
with ver. 3, is described by ‘‘ which are upon the 
earth ” (BENGEL: where is found the sustenance 
of those members, of which collectively the body 
of sin consists). Because they are ‘fleshly,” 
there is a motive for putting them to death. 
This must be understood in an ethical, not a 
physical sense (HuruEr, UNGER and others), not 
of the Church members as the vital activities of 
the body of the Church (Scurenxen); for the 
Christian is not required to mutilate his body, 
nor are members or masses of members ‘‘ who are 
on the earth,” organs of the Church and its ac- 
tivity, since it is a creation of God; the words 
might be applied to Christians, who are worldly- 
minded, but, as regards these, vexpovv, putting 
to death, is a duty only in the view of fanatics. 

[Evuicorr thus aptly paraphrases: ‘‘As you 
died, and your true life is hidden with Christ, 
and hereafter to be developed in glory, act con- 
formably to it—let nothing live inimical to such 
a state, kill at once the organs and media of a 
merely earthly life.” Put to death the portions 
of your body, which are the instruments of sin, 
as respects the sphere (on the earth) of these 
sinful activities, and the actions and desires be- 
low specified: a dnty very different from and 
more difficult than asceticism, or obedience to 
“the commandments of men” (ii. 21, 22).—R.] 

The substantives, which follow in appositional 
relation to ‘‘members,’’ show more specifically 
what is meant: fornication, uncleanness, 
lustfulness, evil concupiscence, and co- 
vetousness, which is idolatry.—BrngeEL: 
“‘ these (uéAy, members) are enumerated.” There 
is no metonymy here (De Werrs), nor are these 
the ethical ingredients inhering in the members 
(Meyer, Wrnur’s Gram. p. 494). On the first 
two and the last substantives, see on Eph. y. 3. 
“‘Lustfulness ” (7 4 @0¢) [not limited to unnatu- 
ral lust, as Rom. i. 26.—R.] and ‘evil concupis- 
cence” (émcOumia kak) are to be referred, 
according to the context, to sexual sin; the for- 
mer denoting rather the formal eagerness, the 
latter the intrinsic unworthiness, determined by 
the object; the former is always the latter also, 
but not vice versa (1 Thess. iv. 5: ‘in the lust of 
concupiscence,” év 7dber éxiupiac). [The latter 
being more general.—R.] The category intro- 
duced by “fornication,” on account of its mani- 
fold and frequent manifestations (Gal. v. 19), is 
prominently set forth in detail; unnatural un- 
cleanness is included in the last two substantives, 
e not specially described (ERasmus and oth- 
ers). 

By the side of ‘‘fornication” thus specified, 
the Apostle puts ‘covetousness” as a second 
category, indicated by the article. Bengel: ar- 
ticulus facit ad epitasin et totum genus vitii a genere 
enumeratarum modo specierum diversum complectitur. 





He gives prominence to this by means-of the re- 
lative clause, which characterizes it and gives a 
motive for mortifying it. “Which” (quippe que, 
‘which indeed ;” WinER’s Gram. pp. 111, 157). 
See on Eph. v. 5. It ig incorrect to apply it to 
insatiable voluptuousness (Estrus and others) 
or to “gains from lust’? (BAzHR and others). 
[Braune in the parallel passage extends the ap- 
plication of the relative clause to all the preceding 
forms of sin, which application is grammatically 
inadmissible here, though allowable there. 
TAecove gia, ‘‘covetousness,” is marked by the 
article as the notorious form of sin, not merely in- 
troduced thus as forming a new category; for 
while it is another form of sin, there is an inti- 
mate connection in point of fact, ‘‘monsters of 
covetousness have been also monsters of lust.” 
Covetousness has as its primary object—wealth— 
but there is no objection to expanding its mean- 
ing here, as Trencu does. He intimates that 
the Greek Fathers use this word to designate 
both the sins of impurity and avarice, ‘‘even as 
the root out of which they alike grow; namely, 
the fierce and ever fiercer longing of the creature 
which has turned from God, to fill itself with the 
inferior objects of sense is one and the same.” 
Syn. N. T. 3 24. This is idolatry. It is worthy 
of notice too that idolatry and lust are connected 
historically, as well as in the O. T. passim.—R. | 

Ver. 6. For which things’ sake the 
wrath of God cometh.—Thus he adds a mo- 
tive for the necessity of the exhortation, ‘‘mor- 
tify: you must either kill or be killed. The 
relative refers to the sins mentioned above,* 
on account of which ‘‘the wrath of God cometh.” 
See on Eph. vy. 6. [Also for notes upon: on the 
children of disobedience, which Braune re- 
jects here.—R.] The absence of ‘on the child- 
ren of disobedience” denotes a reference to God’s 
judgment on earth, under which the saints also 
suffer. The expression, which is to be distin- 
guished from ‘the day of wrath” (Rom. ii. 5), 
and the context which is to be distinguished 
from 1 Thess. i. 10, ‘‘the wrath to come,” does 
not refer to the future judgment (Mnyzr, Brunk 
and others). [Exuicorr, following Theophilus, 
refers it to punishment here and hereafter. 
There is this strong objection to Braune’s view, 
that the New Testament does not represent the 
wrath of God as coming in any sense upon the 
saints. If the longer reading be adopted, his 
remark is also grammatically incorrect. What- 
ever interpretation be put upon éy oic, the follow- 
ing verse excludes the Colossian Christians from 
the threatened wrath.—R. ] 

Ver. 7. Among whom ye also once 
walked.—lIf “on the children of disobedience” 
be retained, the relative must be joined to that 
antecedent; otherwise it refers as dv’ & to the 
enumerated sins. ‘Once walked” denotes their 
conduct in different relations. See on Eph. ii. 
2.—When ye were living in them.—[That 
is, in these sins, as the sphere of life. There is no 
tautology if the personal reference of the last 
clause be adopted.—R.] The verb, in emphatic 





*[Atrorp, reading 6 6, refers it to “idolatry” alone, 
and hence in his exegesis, makes it “the all-comprehend- 
ing and crowning sin.” Mrysr, adopting the same reading, 
eR it to the whole immoral character just named. 
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position, marks the internal life with undisturbed 
gratification, while ‘‘ walk” denotes the mani- 
festations of it in thought, word and deed; the 
imperfect (‘‘were living”) refers to a continued 
state, the aorist (“walked”) to the individual 
acts, corresponding thus with the meaning of the 
verbs. Their sinful walk was conditioned by 
their sinful nature, not merely by habit and cir- 
cumstance. BungEn: Vivebatis tanquam in vestro 
principio, origine, elemento (Gal. v. 25). Hence 
év TovToce and év olc refer to the same ante- 
cedent. This is not tautological (Meyer) but em- 
phatic: the first is not merely walking in heath- 
enism, and the other a vicious life (ScHENKEL) ; 
the former is rather the ‘‘act” and the latter 
the ‘‘power” of sin (Cavin) or the one “ en- 
ergy,” évepyeta, the other “habit of nature” 

(Esrius).—[It is obvious how much is gained in 

the exegesis of this verse, by retaining ‘on the 

children of disobedience.” It then means: 

«Among which children of disobedience ye also 

walked, when ye were living in these sins.” 

Surely with preponderant uncial authority, this 

exegetical advantage should decide in favor of 

retaining it, instead of being used to support 
the omission as lectio difficilior.—R. | 

The second exhortation concerning their social re- 
lations to each other. Ver. 8-11. 

Ver. 8. But now ye also put off all these. 
—‘ But now” (rvvi dé), in contrast with ‘‘once,” 
(xoré, 67e), is the present Christian state, which 
begins with conversion. Hence ‘ put off” cor- 
responds with ‘‘mortify” (ver. 5), or ‘‘put away 
from you” (Eph. iv. 31), and ‘‘ye also” puts the 
readers here beside other Christians, as in ver. 
7 by other heathen. ‘‘Allthese” (rd mdvra) re- 
fers to what follows (WinERr’s Gram. p. 102); not 
to all those (ver. 5) and these also which follow 
(Meyer, ScoenkeL). [Etiicorr, Atrorp follow 
Meyer, but Braune’s view is more strictly gram- 
matical. Eapiz unfortunately makes the verb in- 
dicative instead of imperative.—R.]—Anger, 
wrath, malice, evil-speaking, abusive 
communication out of your mouth.—See 
on Eph. iv. 31. The last substantive is wanting 
there, but correspondsto aicypéry¢ Kat uwpodoyia 
(Eph. vy. 4). It describes shameful speech in gen- 
- eral, which, according to the context injures the 

neighbor, who hears it or of whom it is spoken, 
as ‘‘evil speaking” (GAaogyuia). It is not to be ap- 
plied to lewd speaking (HurHER and others), at 
least not exclusively, though it may include it. 
The first three substantives form a climax, de- 
scribing the internal condition, from perceptible 
excitement to passionateness which is its basis, 
then to deep-seated malicious nature; the other 
two refer to speech, hence to both is significantly 
added: ‘‘out of your mouth.” It might be 
joined with ‘put off,” but without any refer- 
ence to the first three, since it would not be 
enough that among Christians these never found 
expression in words (ScnHenxKEL); they should 
not be found at all. 

_ Ver. 9. Lie not one to another.—See Eph. 
iv. 25. Hi¢ denotes the direction: belie not 
one another. [The practice is thus stamped as 
# social wrong (Exxicotr). MicHaxr.is observes 
thatit is only in this Epistle and that to the Ephe- 
sians, that the Apostle warns his readers against 
tying (Barnxs).—R.] The aorist participles 
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which follow (vers. 9 b-11) give a motive for the 
injunction in yers. 8, 9 a.—Seeing that ye 
have put off the old man.—[The E. V. thus 
admirably expresses the force of the aorist. parti- 
ciple dmexdvodpmevor.—R.] The aorist re- 
quires this as the Apostle’s view: first, the ex- 
perienced death and rising, then the active morti- 
fication of the members, first the experienced 
putting off the old man and putting on the new, 
then the active removal of what is contrary 
thereto, here a motive, drawn from what has 
preceded, is pre-supposed. Hence the Vulgate: 
exspoliantes, and BENGEL: ‘putting off,” as if it 
were contemporaneous, are incorrect; LuTHER 
also: put off, as though it were an injunction. 
The verb is to be taken according to the parallel 
expression (Eph. iv. 22: d7dfeofe) like the sub- 
stantive ii. 11, and its object asin Eph. iv. 22. 
The old man, the sinful nature as it is before 
conversion and regeneration is to be laid off as a 
garment that has become useless, with all its pe- 
culiarities, hence: with his deeds.—Here is 
the stringent conclusion that what was detailed 
above must of course be put away. Comp. Rom. 
vili. 13; Gal. v. 24: ‘the flesh with the affee- 
tions (wafguaoty) and lusts.” 

Ver. 10. And have put on the new man. 
—The putting off and on, connected by «ai, are 
to be regarded as contemporaneous, according 
to the principle: natura et gratia non patiuntur 
vacuum (nature and grace do not tolerate a va- 
cuum); only in the domain of grace in distinc- 
tion from the physical, the initiative is with the 
new man and in virtue of the divine power cre- 
ating him. In contrast with radacdéc, old, we 
have in Eph. iv. 24, kauvéc, new, as not yet 
present, here véo¢; madAaiéc being therefore old, 
superannuated, senile; both are found in Eph. 
iv. 23, 24 (dvaveotoGa:—xarvdv) and here in the 
adjective and added participle. The motive 
drawn from véov, recent, young, as it were [newly 
entered and fresh state. Exzicort.—R.], lies in 
the danger prepared by the false teachers for 
Christians, who had been just now or not long 
converted. 

The condition of the new man and his imme- 
diate task is more closely defined: which is 
being renewed, Tov advakarvotpmevov.— 
The present participle denotes what is to go on 
in the present. The context requires the mid- 
dle sense to denote the self-exertion, the active 
life. The new man is not anything complete at 
once, but in a state of vital growth, of further 
development, and that by the Holy Spirit (Tit. 
iii. 5). [This seems to contradict the last opinion 
that the participle is middle. Atrorp, Exut- 
cott, WorpswortH all regard it as passive. 
The latter naturally suggests: ‘‘the new man was 
born in you at your regeneration in baptism, but 
needs the daily renewal of the Holy Ghost.” Omit 
“in baptism,” and the explanation will be gene- 
rally received as correct. The passive or middle 
interpretation will be adopted as the stress is laid 
upon the divine or human side of the progressive 
work of sanctification, and yet as the Apostle 1s 
speaking of the new man, of our becoming holy, 
which lies back of active holiness, the passive is 
to be preferred. The new man is being renewed, 
rather than renewing himself.—R.] Comp. 2 
Cor. ivy. 16. The preposition dvd marks the 
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further, upward, onward striving, which is then 
more closely defined : 

Unto knowledge, after the image of 
him that created him.—‘ Unto knowledge” 
denotes the end, ‘after the image of Him that 
created him,” the norm. According to ii. 2; i. 9, 
“knowledge” is not further characterized as a 
knowledge corresponding to the image of the 
Creator, for by thus regarding both clauses as 
one (Horrmann, Meyer), no natural sense is 
given. In this knowledge, which cannot be 
supplied by worldly wisdom, the new man must 
grow according to the image of his Creator, God ; 
this image is Christ, since the Christian is a 
“new creature” (2 Cor.:v. 17). There is an 
unmistakable allusion and reference to the first 
creation” (Gen. i. 26, 27). The second new 
creation is not to be separated from the first, the 
Christian is the genuine man, Christianity is 
true, God-willed humanity. [The latter clause is 
to be joined with “being renewed” (Aurorp, 
Exuicorr). The final word “him” refers to the 
“new man.” The passage means more than the 
restoration of the image of God lost by Adam. 
“Tt is certain that the image of God, in which 
Christ’s Spirit re-creates us, will be as much 
more glorious than that, as the second man is 
more glorious than the first” (AtrorD). So 
Eapre i loco. Compare Eph. iv. 24.—R. | 

Ver. 1l. Where there is neither Greek 
nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumci- 
sion, Barbarian, Scythian, bond, free.—- 
‘“‘Where” refers to the region of the new crea- 
tion in Christ, in contrast with the domain of 
creation without Christ; in the latter there is 
division, contrariety and discord ; in the former 
union, fraternity. Just as in the parallel passage 
Eph. iv. 25: ‘for we are members one of ano- 
ther’’), this fellowship of the regenerate, the 
converted, requires truth and friendship among 
each other. It is incorrect to join ‘‘ where,” as 
—=ua in se, to the yet remote ‘‘ knowledge” 
alone, finding here its object now brought in 
(ScHENKEL). "Eve means, as in Homer: there 
is there, therein; ovx évze denies division as 
respects nationality (‘Greek and Jew”’),* as 
respects religion (‘‘ circumcision and uncircum- 
cision”’), culture (‘¢ Barbarian, Scythian’’), so- 
cial status (‘‘bond, free”). It is worthy of 
note, that, in nationality, the Greek who ruled in 
language is put before the Roman who held em- 
pire; in religion, Israel honored with revelation 
takes precedence; in culture, the step is from the 
uncultivated to the extreme savage (BrneuL: 
“Seythians, more barbarous than the Barbari- 
ans;” PBapBaporaroc), as in Rom. i. 14, the pol- 
ished Greek not being again mentioned, while 
the summary is indicated by the omission of the 
conjunction; in the social category, the slave 
stands before the freeman to note the receptivity 
of the insignificant, and the exalting power of 
the gospel. Comp. Gal. iii. 28. [Lanau’s Com. 
pp. 88, 91.—R.] 

But Christ is all and in all.—“ But” pre- 
sents the contrast to the condition in the region 
of the natural life; hence within the Church 
there is not difference, divisions; in spite of the 





*[The HB. V. places the negation in the conjunctions. A 
more literal rendering would be: “There is not Greek 
and Jew, circumcision and uncircumcision,” etc.—R.] 





SS 
distinctions, there is no schism there, but unior, 
concord on the ground of unity ; in all these four 
directions (rd 7a v7a), and in all the individual 
persons, the Christians (‘in all,” «ai év waov) 
is the same (Xpcordéc), ‘*who alone occupies 
the whole, as the saying is, between stem and 
stern, and is both beginning and end” (Catviy). 
Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 28; Gal. vi. 15. BEnGEen: 
‘Scythian is not Scythian, but Christ’s; Barba- 
rian is not Barbarian, but Christ’s. Christ is 
all things, and that in all who believe. In Christ 
are new creatures.” [Muryrr: ‘The subject is 
placed at the end, for the greatest emphasis. He, 
the all determining principle of the new life and 
activity (ra mdvra) in all his believers (év maoz), 
forms the higher unity, in which all those old 
divisions and antitheses become without signifi- 
cance and asif no longer existing.” ELuicorr: 
“Christ is the aggregation of all things, dis- 
tinctions, prerogatives, blessings, and moreover 
is in all, dwelling in all, and so uniting all in the 
common element of Himself.” —R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Christian Exhortation. All truly Christian 
exhortation to a moral life, internal and external 
alike, is directed mainly towards the right use 
of salvation as already possessed, towards its 
preservation in given circumstances, and the 
maintenance of conduct which meets the condi- 
tions of the rightly adjusted relations of the 
Christian. What is accepted and received as a 
germ through faith in the mercy of God in 
Christ, must be held fast, ever more vitally ap- 
propriated, nourished and developed practically 
in every direction. The regenerated believer, 
with the powers imparted to him by God, must 
now so work, that his action and conduct are as 
much his consenting, as God’s continued action. 
Christ for us becomes Christ am us, and Christ 
before us becomes Christ through us. 

2. The world in and about the Christian. With 
respect to its pleasure, sensual, especially sexual 
pleasure, he must strive after purity; with re- 
spect to its possessions, after contentment, in or- 
der not to fall away from God and under His 
wrath. [For the sin of sensuality is not only 
intimately connected with that of covetousness, 
but both are essentially idolatrous. Those ‘ with- 
out God” (Eph. ii. 12) are “in the world,” 
and the world’s pleasures and possessions are put 
by them in the place of God.—R. ] 

3. Towards his neighbor, especially the brethren, 
there must be friendliness in disposition, word 
and truth. 

4. All sin must be repelled. All that is opposed 
to what is required, both in its various shades 
from coarser to finer and finest, and in its differ- 
ent manifestations in act, word, thought, percep- 
tion, from external to internal and inmost, must 
be contended against and repelled. Only what 
is sinful, yet all that is sinful, is contrary to 
Christianity and Christian character. 

5. Christ the point of unity. Upon the absolute 
dignity of Christ and His central position toward 
the world (i. 17: ‘‘in Him all things subsist’’), 
which points to His Divine Fulness (i. 19; ii. 9), 
to Him as the image of the Creator, rests the fact 
that He is the absolute point of unity, the central 
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end terminal point for men. What He is for the 
macrocosm He is also for the microcosm; He is 
the Second Adam, ‘‘a quickening spirit” (1 Cor. 
xy. 45). Hence the requirement to become a 
Christian and be a Christian must be deemed ab- 
solute for every man. Union with Christ is ab- 
solutely right, but it alone; contrasted with it 
all diversities as to nationality, confession, cul- 
ture and station (ver. 11) are only relatively 
right; this they are, in so far as that absolute 
right remains unimpaired. Cosmopolitism in po- 
litical and social life, union in denominational 
life are fruitless, or stunted products of the natu- 
ral man working within the Church, when and 
where they do not recognize and maintain union 
with Christ, established above all unions. This is 
then the rule: one with Christ, united with one 
another. By this every Christian, that is every 
evangelical Christian, and every age, such as 
that of the Reformation, must be tested. [By it 
too must be tested many human organizations, 
which aim at uniting selfish men so as to contri- 
bute to the common good. Many social and po- 
litical problems remain to be solved, but social 
science has not always remembered that ‘the 
putting on of the new man” alone brings man 
‘“‘where there is neither Greek nor Jew—bond 
nor free,. but Christ all and in all.”—R.] Com- 
pare the notes on Eph. iv. 22 sq.; v. 25; v. 5, 6. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


With every sin look at its concealed beginning 
in the heart, and its public issue in the judgment 
of God, who regards the heart.—Be not content 
with strength enough to prevent the sin of the 
heart from breaking out unto word and work. 
Be so ashamed of the past, that the present may 
not be as it was, and the future become far 
worse.—As a rule lying ¢o others is closely con- 
nected with lying about others. 

Srarke :—Improvement of the sinful life is as 
difficult for the flesh, as if the man should go to 
his death; for he is as much in love with fleshly 
lusts, as if this werehislife. One of the chiefest 
members of the old man is ‘‘the lust of the flesh ;” 
this secret poison hides in all. Though this fire 
be at once quenched in believers, yet, if they do 
not take care, the ever-glowing cinders may 
easily and quickly burst into a flame again. 2 
Sam. xi. 2 sq.—Covetousness breaks not only the 
eighth and tenth commandments of the second 
table, but the first and second of the other also; 
hence the covetous are idolaters too.—Old rags 
we throw away; sin, which makes us so old and 
deformed and ugly before God, the Christian must 
so put away, that he not only restrains its out- 
break, but also exhausts the spring itself, drain- 
ing it more and more, even if he does not dry it 
up entirely.—[What a mark of our great cor- 
ruption, that the tongue, which should be the 
means of doing our neighbor good, is so often the 
instrument to injure him.—R. ]—The state of the 
regenerate is a putting off the old and a putting 
onthe new man. Hencein a believer there are 
as it were, two men or a double nature, Spirit 
and flesh, which contend against each other. 
Gal. vy. 17. The one from its corrupt propensity 
wills what is evil, the other from divine opera- 
tion what is good. 





Rircur :—With all that belongs to the old na- 
ture, we are never done; yet we should not be 
grieved by the way: the quietest plan is witb 
childlike mind to learn, and to regard the matter 
as ever in progress.—GERLAcH :—The capacity 
for knowing and loving God is that alone wherein 
man excels the rest of creation, whereby he 
rules it. Is he a mirror of the Most High, then 
there is in him an image of God, which sin has 
not obliterated, but so polluted and marred that 
his own power can never more restore it.—When 
the image of God is restored in the soul, the par- 
tition-walls among men fall down. 

ScHLEIERMACHER:—When Christians seem to 
us to be not yet permeated entirely by the new 
life in Christ, we may not thence infer an entire 
lack of the Spirit.—Paul admonishes them to put 
off their old members, not by virtue of the old man 
itself, but by virtue of the new and because the 
vital strength of the new man in them is pre- 
supposed.—This work of putting off the old man 
and putting on the new is a common one, and we 
should not believe in the fancy that somewhere it 
is wanting altogether. 

Passavant:—I[Ver. 15. Covetousness which 
is idolatry can be found among Christians, in 
men who rejoicein a Christian education, and 
bow before the cross of Christ as the tree of life. 
The life of the covetous man is hid with his 
hoards in iron chests; the life of the Chris- 
tian is ‘‘hid with Christ in God,.”—Ver. 7. It is 
better, if one has never walked in these things, 
if they have never been the elements of our life, 
for then our sanctification is easier. On this ac- 
count we should learn the fear of God from our 
youth. ]—Ver. 8. A single word, slipping from 
the mouth of the Christian can pollute the whole 
God-sanctified new man.—[ Ver. 9. It islong be- 
fore a tongue, hitherto unaccustomed to lie, be- 
comes accustomed to the truth; this is the work 
of the Spirit of God, which is the Spirit of truth. 
—Ver. 11. God regards in us only His Son and 
His image, as He hates only the old man and his 
corruption.—R. ] 

[Burxirr:—Ver. 7. No argument will prevail 
more with a Christian to follow on the work of 
mortification closely for the time to come, than 
the remembrance of his long continuance in sin in 
time past.—Ver. 9. Lying makes a man like the 
devil, who was a liar as well as a murderer from 
the beginning.—Ver. 11. O blessed Jesus! Art 
thou thus alltome? I will labor to be all to 
thee; to give thee all that I am.—R. ] 

[Henry :—Ver. 5. It is very observable, that 
among all the other instances of sin which good 
men are recorded in the Scripture to have fallen 
into; (and there is scarcely any but some or 
other in one or other part of their life, have 
fallen into;) there is no instance in all the 
Scripture of any good man charged with covet- 
ousness.—Ver. 9. Lying makes us like the devil 
(who is the father of lies), and is a prime part of 
the devil’s image upon our souls.—Ver. 10. The 
new man is said to be renewed in knowledge; 
because an ignorant soul cannot be a good soul. 
Light is the first thing in the new creation, as it 
was in the first.—R. 

[Eapir :—Ver. 5. If the heart is dead let all 
the organs which it once vivified and moved die 
too—nay, put them to death. Let them be 
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killed from want of nutriment and exercise.— 
This desire of having more, and yet more, is 
idolatry. What it craves it worships, what it 
worships it makes its portion.—Ver. 11. 1. Such 
distinctions do not prevent the on-putting of the 
newman. 2. In the church, prior and external 


distinctions do not modify the possession of 
spiritual privilege and blessing.—WORDSWORTH: 
—vVer. 5. You must be dead to earth, in order te 
life inheaven. While we mortify our members 
upon the earth, we quicken our members in 
heaven.—R. ] 


b) Exhortation to Christian love one toward another, and to glorifying the name of Christ in word 
and work. 


Cuaprer III. 


12 


12-17. 


Put on therefore, as the elect of God, holy [or saints]! and beloved, bowels of 


13 mercies [mercy], kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, longsuffering : Forbear- 
ing one another, and forgiving one another [each other],’ if any man havea quarrel 
[or complaint, woug7y] against any: even as Christ® forgave you, so also do ye [doing 


14 


15 which’ is the bond of perfectness. 


yourselves].* And above [But over]® all these things put on charity [love], 
And let the peace of God [Christ]’ rule in your 


hearts, to the which also ye are [were] called in one body; and be ye thankful. 


16 


Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly [;]in all wisdom; [omit semi-colon ] 


teaching and admonishing one another in psalms and [omit and]* hymns [and] 
spiritual songs, singing with grace [in grace® singing] in your hearts to the Lord 


17 


[God].” And [everything] whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name 


of the Lord Jesus," giving thanks to God and the Father [God the Father]? by 


him. 


1Ver. 12.—["Ayvtou, “saints,” if used substantively as Braune holds. 


See Exra. NotEs. There are several quite 


unimportant various readings in this verse; ovxrupmov and tpavryra are preferable to olxripyav and mpadtyta Of 


the Rec.—R.] 


2 Ver. 13.—[/AAAHAwv—éav Tos; there is nothing in the E. V. to indicate that different words follow the two parti- 


ciples.—R.] 


3 Ver. 13.—Instead of 0 Xptards, C. [K. L., most versions, Tischendorf, Meyer, 


and others [Lachmann, Alford| read 6 «vpios. 


Ellicott, Wordsworth, Rec.], A. B. 


N. 0 Oeds. Besides, 0cds rod X picrov, deus in christo, occur. 


4 Ver. 13.—[To supply an imperative, with E. V., breaks the construction unnecessarily. If anything be ‘supplied in 


English it should be the auxiliary participle as above.—R.] 


5 Ver. 14—Emt macrv d€ rovros. “But over all these;”—“ above all” is ambiguous.—R. 


6 Ver, 14.—A. B.C. F. G. and others read 6; 6s in &%. is a correction, as well as the later Hrs 5 


emendation (Meyer, Alford).—R.] 


7 Ver. 15.—[Tov Xptoarod on the authority of §. A. B. C. and most versions, 


Tov Ocod, Rec., followed by H. V.—R.] 


[Rec., grammatical 


modern editors generally, instead of 


8 Ver. 16.—Kai before dpvors and gdats added from Eph. v.19. 


® Ver, 16—[Braune omits the article before yd pure and renders “ in thanksgiving.” 
See Exuc. Norrs.—R.] 


modern editors on the authority of B. and others, 


But it is retained by most 


10 Ver. 16.—[T 6 0¢q is the reading of the mass of MSS., adopted by most modern editors; xupio, Rec. Lachmann, pro- 


bably taken from Eph. v, 19.—R.] 


Ver. 17.—B reads kvpiov Ing od, &, inserts Xpiorod, others omit kvpiov. [Lachmann, Ellicott, Wordsworth fol- 
low the last reading ; Tischendorf, Alford, Rec. that of B.—RBl. 2 ‘ ; : hes . 


12-Ver. 17.—[Kat, probably from Eph. vy. 20, is omitted in %, A. B. C., by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, 


Ellicott, Wordsworth.—R. | 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The virtues of the new man in intercourse with the 
brethren (vers, 12-14). 

Ver. 12. Put on therefore.—To the ‘have 
put on the new man” (ver. 10) there is joined, 
as a consequence (‘‘therefore’’), the positive 
precept, which finds a motive, as a continuing 
and valid requirement, in the “being renewed;” 
although they have put on the new man, they 
have yet to take up anew the single parts. [ E1- 
ticott, following Horrmann. thinks ody has here 
more of its reflexive force, taking up what has 





been said and continuing it: ‘as you have put 
on the new man, put on all its characteristic 
qualities.” But even this paraphrase implies a 
‘“‘moral consequence.” ‘For although the put- 
ting on of the new man as a fact, has historically 
occurred through the conversion to Christ, yet 
it has, according to the nature of the new man, 
its continued acts, which should occur, viz., 
through the appropriation of those virtues, which 
the new man assuch must possess” (Mzyer).—R. ] 

As the elect of God, [holy or] saints 
and beloved, conditions the justice of the 
precept and the indispensableness of complying 
with it. As” gives prominence to the actual 
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condition, relation, in which they stand.—‘“ Elect 
of God” is used substantively as Matt. xxiv. 31; 
Mark xiii. 27; Luke xviii. 7; Rom. viii. 33; Tit. i. 
1: “saints” (d@ycoz) as Rom. i. 7; xv. 25, 26, 81; 
avi. 2,15; 1 Cor. i. 2, ete. "Ayioc rod Oeod (Mark 
i, 24; Luke iv. 34; Jno. vi. 69) is a descrip- 
tion of the Christian; ayo: abrov (‘His saints”) 
also occurs (2 Thess.i. 10). The position of the 
genitive (tov Oeov) however requires it to be 
joined with the first term (‘‘elect’’). ‘* Beloved” 
is also used substantively as Eph. i. 6. The 
climax here is unmistakable: as to the ground, 
they are without desert ‘elect of God,” as to 
their condition they are ‘“‘saints,” as to their re- 
lation to God, they are, as the perfect denotes, 
the continued objects of His love (1 Thess. i. 4; 
2 Thess. ii. 18). Brnaen: ‘the order of words 
corresponds exquisitely with the order of things: 
eternal election precedes sanctification in time, 
the sanctified feel love, and then imitate it.” 
The last, firmly founded on the preceding, has 
the stress laid on it. All three are correlatives 
of ‘putting on the new man,” which pre-sup- 
poses the ‘election of God”. (vers. 10, 11). 
Hence neither are the last two substantives and 
the first an adjective (BLEEK), nor the first sub- 
ject and the two others predicates (Mryerr, Brn- 
Get). [So also Hapiz, Atrorp and Exricorr. 
Hither view is admissible on grammatical grounds. 
Euticort urges that the force of the exhortation 
rests on their character as ‘‘elect,” while AL- 
FORD insists that as éxAextoi is a word, which 
must find its ground independently of us in the 
absolute will of God, it cannot be an adjunctive 
attribute of the other two. On the whole the 
view of Meyer, followed by the commentators 
just mentioned, and implied in the E. V., is 
preferable. For it seems better accordant with 
Paul’s method of stating the truth of Divine grace, 
and with the position of the words to lay the 
emphasis upon the phrase ‘‘elect of God,” and 
not to regard the three phrases as co-ordinate. 
«The consciousness of this extraordinary privi- 
lege, of being the elect of God, who as such are 
holy and beloved of God—how it must have 
affected the conscience of the readers and 
aroused them to the very virtues, corresponding 
with so high a position, which Paul here en- 
joins!” Mryrer.—R. ] 

Bowels of mercy, kindness, humbleness 
of mind, meekness, long-suffering.—‘‘ Bow- 
els of mercy” stands foremost; viscera with the 
quality of mercy, of which they are the seat. 
Phil. ii. 1, we find ‘bowels and mercies.” The 
first word denotes what is inmost, most indi- 
vidual (Phil. i. 8; Philem. 12; 2 Cor. vi. 12: 
1Jno. iii. 17). Luke i. 78, “tender mercy of 
God” lit., “bowels of mercy of God” is similar. 
So Eph. iv. 82, ‘‘tender-hearted,” ‘heart of 
mercy” (ebordayyvor). The manifestations of 
mercy then follow, forming a climax; ‘kind- 
ness” which asthe opposite of ‘‘severity”’ (Rom. 
xi. 22) helps outward need, “‘humbleness of 
mind” (ramecvodpootvyy) which recognizes 
our own unworthiness and the superiority or 
talent. of a brother, ‘‘meekness,’’ which as the 
opposite of ‘‘fierceness” (dypiéryc), is mild to- 
ward faults which are blameworthy, and ‘‘long- 
suffering” which restrains itself so as to quietly 
bear reprehensible injuries in the hope of a bet- 








ter mind and consequent improvement on the 
part of the offender. See on Eph. iv. 2, 82. 
Tirrmann, Synon, I. 140-142. [Comp. Trencu ; 
Syn. New Testament, sub vocibus. He makes 
“‘meekness” to be at first in respect to God, 
then toward men as growing out of this. But 
in this case it is primarily toward man, though 
implying the other as its ground (Aurorp, ELLt1- 
cort, while Hapir excludes the reference to 
God).—R. ] ; 

Ver. 13. Forbearing one another and 
forgiving each other.—These participles de- 
fine the modality of the exhibition of the virtues 
just mentioned; they must be appropriated by 
practice which makes the master. The present 
tense indicates permanence. On ‘forbearing,”’ 
see Eph. iv. 2, on “forgiving,” Eph. iv. 32. 
“One another” (4227Aev) marks the purely 
reciprocal, mutual enduring, forbearing; ‘‘ each 
other” (éa@vroic) indicates at the same time 
also, that they have experienced such forgiveness 
from without, from Him who is their Example. 
That which is difficult to bear and forgive in 
others, isnot simply what one does against us, 
but also what he does in general, what is dis- 
pleasing, unpleasant, or offensive in his manner, 
whatever in his relations to us may give occasion 
for blame (uo $v), so that the participles refer 
to all the preceding virtues, not to the last one 
only. Brneet arbitrarily distinguishes: for- 
bearing in present offences, forgiving past of- 
fences. 

If any man have a complaint against 
any.—[Moy@¢#, only here in N. T., but classical : 
“ground of blame,” “just cause of complaint.” 
—R.] Tirrmann, Syn. I. 29, distinguishes 
apeuntoc and duwuoc—each is free from blame, 
the former because it is perfect and absolute in 
its members, the latter because it is free from 
vice; in the former nothing more can be desired, 
in the latter there is nothing to be reprehended. 
On this account, as well as because 7p 6c, not kara, 
is here used, a more general relation than that of 
hostility is indicated; this must be regarded as 
referring in general to an experience occurring 
every where, yet mildly described hypothetically, 
that one can easily find something to blame in 
another, as is indicated above. [The Greek con- 
ditional protasis here used always implies that 
the hypothesis is correct.—R. ] 

Even as Christ forgave you, so also do- 
ing yourselves.—XapiCduevor is to be supplied 
in thought (WinER’s Gram. p. 526). Hence 
there is no parenthesis here, nor a disrupted 
sentence, as though an imperative were to be 
supplied. [The E. V. gives the imperative, which 
is objectionable; Euxiicort preserves the construc- 
tion by rendering as above—R.] This expression 
is explained, ii. 13; Eph. iv. 82. Here we have 
“Christ,” in Eph. i. 1: ‘‘God in Christ ;” this 
variation will explain ii, 13. Brnenn is excel- 
lent: Christus, cut maxima fuerat nobiscum querendt 
causa. Accordingly ‘‘the grace (ydpic) of the 
Lord Jesus Christ”’ is often spoken of. ‘‘As”’ 
denotes the mode of forgiveness, as Luke vii. 37- 
47; xxiii. 34, not the accomplishment of recon- 
ciliation with God by His death. 

Ver. 14. But over all these things put 
on love.—‘ Love,” as ini. 4, 8; Eph. iv. 2, is 
to be taken as ‘‘brotherly love,” which must come 
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over all those virtues, upon them (évdtoaobe, ver. 
12). [SoE.V. supplies “put on,” though “above” 
may or may not have the local or semi-local 
(Exurcorr) force, which éwihereconveys. Eapin 
renders ‘‘in addition to,” weakening the force of 
the passage. WorpswortH quotes Clement, who 
apparently refers “love” to ‘love to God.” —R. ] 
In reference to this ‘“‘love,” the Apostle adds: 
which is the bond of perfectness.—By the 
neuter [0, not 7r“c—R.] the putting on of love as 
an act, is denoted. [The article is wanting— 
hence Braune renders ‘‘a bond.” Enuicorrsays 
the omission may be due to the verb substan- 
tive.—R.] Zbvdeopoc, the encircling band, 
reminds us of a girdle, put over the clothes to 
hold them together. The genitive therefore adds 
those virtues included under the category of 
“‘perfectness,” as Acts viii. 28: “‘the bond of 
iniquity ;” Eph. iv. 8: ‘bond of peace.” It is 
parallel with ‘in love” (Eph. iv. 2). Comp. 
Rom. xiii. 10: ‘love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
The Pythagoreans called friendship ‘the bond of 
all the virtues.”” Hence 6 is not to be rejected 
and 7ric substituted (BLEEK), nor aydry to be 
regarded as neuter (MnyEr); ii. 19 is not a pa- 
rallel case, since there the masculine is used, and 
the construction is according to the sense, as 
Christ is conceived of under xedady. Nor is love 
to be regarded as the upper garment (Mnyer), 
nor “bond” as ‘‘sum total” (Lnsbegriff, OusHAu- 
8EN), nor as the efficient cause of ‘‘perfectness ” 
(ScHENKEL); nor yet is the genitive to be taken 
attributively as that of quality (Grotius). [To 
refer ‘“‘which” to the putting on of love is a 
doubtful interpretation. It does not agree so 
well with the figurative representation of the 
Apostle, who has already been speaking (ver. 12) 
of what they were to put on, and seems to be 
mentioning here the last garment required to 
complete the attire. To make the act of putting 
on the ‘“‘bond of perfectness” would be an unne- 
cessary obscuring of the metaphor; especially as 
we may readily take aydmy absolutely. There is 
the same objection perhaps to Mrymr’s view, 
that love is here represented as an upper gar- 
ment, but a close-fitting upper garment might 
well be, at the same time, the bond which en- 
closed and held together all the others. Adopt- 
ing this view, we may not only say, that love it- 
self is ‘“‘that bond which unites all the graces 
into completeness and symmetry” (Eapre), but 
‘‘without love there is no perfectness; this has 
its conditio sine qua non in the including of all its 
other parts in love” (Muyer). Love is the prin- 
cipal.of all the other virtues, but is here named 
last, as if supplementary, because of the figure. 
Braune’s view of the genitive, which is that of 
Meyer, is to be preferred to that of Exticort, 
who regards it as a genitive of the subject: 
‘love is the bond which belongs to, is the dis- 
tinctive feature of perfection.” Atrorp well 
remarks: ‘¢Those who find here justification by 
works, must be very hard put to discover support 
for that doctrine.” —R. 

Lhe frame of mind in which Christian love is to be 
exercised. Ver. 15. And let the peace of 
Christ rule in your hearts.—This is not a 
command, but only a wish, the fulfilment of 
which is of importance. The subject, which in 
Phil. iv. 7 is “the peace of God,” is that peace 





wrought by God through Christ in the Holy 
Ghost, which, according to Jno. xiv. 27 (“my 
peace I give unto you”’), can be accurately termed 
‘‘of Christ.” (See Winer’s Gram. p. 175.) It 
is the calm of the soul resting on the conscious- 
ness of having a reconciled God and Father, in 
Christ the Saviour.—[ Eiuicorrt says, the idea in 
Phil. iv. 7 ‘‘is substantially the same, except 
that perhaps peace is there contemplated as in 
its antithesis to anxious worldliness, while here it 
is rather to the hard, unloving and unquiet spirit 
that mars the union of the one body.” It must 
not be limited to, though it certainly includes, 
mutual concord.—R.]—The verb fpaBebw, ‘to 
be an umpire,” and as such-to award the prize 
as well as regulate the contest, marks the admi- 
nistrative activity in distinction from the legisla- 
tive found in BaorAeverv. [The idea of presiding, 
ordering, ruling, is to be retained; the reference 
to bestowing (WoRDSWoRTH), or even winning a 
prize, which some commentators find here, is 
forbidden by the phrase which follows.—R. ]— 
The phrase ‘‘in your hearts,” év raic kapdiace 
buy, is not—*in you,” év buiy (ver. 16); it re- 
fers to the inner, most individual relations, where 
the peace of Christ is to rule; it is not therefore 
to be referred to the unity of believers among 
themselves (Greek Fathers, Canvin, Grorivs, 
Meyer). 

To the which also ye were called in one 
body.—[‘‘To the which,” almost—for into it 
(Exurcorr).—R.] This peace is the immediate 
end of the calling; this calling is marked by 
“also” (kai), which joins it to “rule,” as that 
to which the rule of peace has to correspond. 
The result of the consummation of the calling on 
the part of God, and of its acceptance on the part 
of men, is described by ‘“‘in one body” This 
refers to the Church as the body of Christ (Eph. 
iv. 4; ii. 16); which is the sphere and place, in 
which this calling is consummated and the called 
are to move. Therefore it is not—ei¢ & oda (GRo- 
TIUS), nor is the Church as an organism the ob- 
ject of the Divine calling (ScHeNnKEL), which is 
addressed to individual persons. The calling in 
itself and the implanting in the Church consti- 
tute a benefit, important on account of the peace 
joined with it, and obligating to friendliness to- 
ward the brother, who has become partaker of 
the same; hence Paul adds: and be ye thank- 
ful [sc. to God.—R.]—Comp. ii. 7; iv. 2; Eph. 
v. 4. Knowledge of the benefit of the calling 
and the peace, together with gratitude therefor, 
must increase. The adjective (evydpc OTOL) 
does not occur elsewhere in N. T. Incorrectly 
rendered “amiable,” ‘ friendly,” by JeRomg, 
Erasmus, Bazur, [Catvin]. 

Rees to the exercise of Christian love. 
TG dive 

Ver. 16. Let the word of Christ dwell in 
you richly.—“ The word of Christ” is the word 
which He has spoken and caused to be proclaimed 
(1 Thess. i. 8; iv. 15; 2 Thess. iii. 1), and which 
communicates the inward peace, directing and 
leading to right conduct toward the brethren: 
“the word through which ye were called” 
(BenaeL); elsewhere called “the word of God” 
(i. 25; 1 Cor. xiv. 86; 2 Cor. ii. 17; iv. 2) from 
its highest cause, “of truth ” (Eph. i. 5, 18) from 
its purport, ‘of life” (Phil. ii. 16) from its ef- 
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fect. But it must have a permanent locality, 
“asin atemple” (Brneen): let it dwell ‘among 
you,”’ as the context demands. It is not—‘‘in 
your hearts” (ver. 15) ‘in you” (THEroporet, 
Buza and others). [Eapiz: “within you;” 
Meyer, ALFORD: in you as a church, which 
seems to be Braune’s view. Preferable on the 
whole, and suggestive of the truth, that want of 
general diffusion of the word of Christ among 
the people ‘‘ richly,” much prevents their obey- 
ing the following precept.—R.] ‘‘ Richly” re- 
lates to substance, hence, not used in a stunted, 
abbreviated eclectic fashion. [‘‘Not with a scanty 
foothold, but with a large and liberal occupancy” 
(Eaprie).—R.] It does not refer to frequency of 
use, or to the members of the Church=among 
many (SCHENKEL). 

In all wisdom teaching and admonish- 
ing one another in psalms, hymns and 
spiritual songs.—[‘ In all wisdom” is joined 
with what follows. The construction is thus 
rendered more harmonious; the preceding clause 
has its emphatic adverb last, and the two quali- 
fying participial clauses each begin with an ad- 
verbial phrase of manner. Hapix, following the 
pointing of TiscHENDoRF, joins ‘“ psalms,” etc., 
with the second clause, but this destroys the 
correspondence, while the objection he urges, in 
regard to psalms and hymns as the material of 
instruction, is not in keeping with his own quo- 
tation from Basil’s encomium on the Psalms.— 
R.] The participles, which are to be joined with 
“you” in the nominative, just as in Eph. iv. 1-3 
(Wixur’s Gram. p. 582), refer to the application 
and use of the word present among them, describe 
the manner in which the word dwells among 
them. This explains ‘‘ speaking to yourselves” 
(Eph. v. 19). The first verb indicates the intel- 
lectual, the other the moral reference. To both 
belong the definition of manner ‘in all wisdom ” 
(comp. i. 28), which is placed first emphatically, 
and the asyndetic datives which define the means 
to be used [or “the vehicle in which” the teach- 
ing and admonishing was communicated (Mrver). 
—R.]. These means act the more instructively 
and effectively, the more familiar one is with 
them, for the hymn grows out of the word of God 
and of Christ, and these grow into such songs, as 
the Bible, the Psalter and Church history attest. 
TeRTuLLIAN: Post aquam mannalem et lumina, ut 
quisque de scripturis sacris vel proprio ingenio po- 
test, provocatur in medium canere. Comp. Eph. v. 19. 
The reference is to public worship, to the use of 
the word of Christ and singing at the agape and 
in the family circle; it should not be limited to 
the latter (Mryrr). 

In grace singing in your hearts to God. 
—[Braune adopts the reading év x dpeTt, and 
therefore renders “‘in gratitude” (Dankbarkeit), 
but with Lacamann, Tiscuenporr, Mryur, AL- 
FoRD, Exiicotr, WoRDSWORTH, it is better to re- 
tain the well supported article: r? y4@pere then 
refers to Divine grace, the element to which the 
singing was to be circumscribed,—that which 
should accompany it.—R.] The clause corres- 
ponds in its structure with the foregoing; ‘‘in all 
wisdom,”’—‘ in grace,” the participles, then the 
closer definition; they are codrdinate therefore. 
It is altogether improper to join both with “be ye 
thankful,” making ‘let the word... richly” pa- 





renthetical, or to connect ‘‘in psalms,” etc., with 
this clause (ScHENKEL), on the ground that sing. 
ing instruction is inconceivable, or to join é& 
Adpite with mvevuaricaic (LurHER: spiritual, 
lovely songs). Since ‘‘singing” on account of 
‘“‘in your hearts ’’ (see ver. 15) must be referred 
to something internal, and “to God” indicates 
its direction, ‘‘in grace”? must be a closer defi- 
nition of the singing; ‘‘in gratitude,” as 1 Cor. 
x. 80. The meaning of ydpic is like gratia. It can- 
not mean ‘‘in gracefulness” (iv. 6; Eph. iv. 29; 
Erasmus, SCHENKEL), nor in grace, nor with the 
article: in the grace impelling thereto (Cury- 
sostom, Mryrr). [If the article be retained, 
this is undoubtedly the meaning; not only be- 
cause usus loguendi favors such a view, but be- 
cause the other meaning: ‘thankfully’ would 
be a flat and unmeaning anticipation of “giving 
thanks” below (Atrorp).—R.] The opinion that 
the phrase ‘‘in your hearts” refers to the exist- 
ing abuse of singing with the mouth (Tuzopny- 
LACT) is not justified, since the reading is not rq 
kapoia, and the tone which accompanied instruc- 
tion is here noted. [Yet the former clause seems 
to refer to singing with the mouth, and this to 
that ‘‘in the silence of the heart” (Mryrr).— 
R.] 
Ver. 17. And everything whatsoever ye 
do in word or deed, do all in the name of 
the Lord Jesus.—It is evident that “do” 
must be supplied with ‘‘all” (radv7a), and that 
‘‘all in the name of the Lord Jesus ” corresponds 
with “everything whatsoever” [trav 6 ri—the 
absolute nominative.—R.]; ‘everything what- 
soever”’ referring to individual things, and “all” 
taking up the same collectively. On this account 
it is incorrect to explain it: ‘‘in every thing 
which ye do, do all in the name,” etc. (MEYER), 
or that out of the doing in general the doing in 
particular proceeds (ScHENKEL). [Eap1z makes 
the plural ‘‘individualing” also.—R.] The re- 
petition as well as the position of wav, together 
with the giving of a category (‘‘in word or 
deed’’), and the marking of the individual acts 
(6 7c) as well as the conditional form (éav moc- 
77) require that it be understood of the entire 
action (BENGEL: facttis lato sensu ponitur, ut etiam 
To logui incendat) and this should be ‘‘in the name 
of the Lord Jesus.” This is joined by ‘‘and” to 
“the word of Christ’ (ver. 16). In addition to 
His Word, His Name, His Person should be avail- 
ing to us; the former in us, and we in the latter, 
as in the life-sphere dearest to us, out of which 
we never go, the element which we cannot lack. 
See Eph. v. 20; Phil. ii. 10. The variation from 
«Christ ” (ver. 16) and ‘‘ Jesus” here makes us 
think of the model of the Incarnate One in the 
form of aservant. ‘(In thename” is not ‘ with 
invocation of” (Ourysostom and others). Brn- 
GEL extends it too far: ut perinde sit, ac si Chris- 
tus faciat, ver. 11, vel certi ut Christo omnia pro- 
betis. 

Giving thanks to God the Father by 
him.—tThe participle refers to the mood which 
should ever attend their ‘‘doing” (see ii. 7; 
Eph. v. 20), and which expresses itself in hymn 
and song. The repetition (vers. 15-17) marks 
the importance of ‘giving thanks.” On ‘God 
the Father,” see Eph. i. 3; v. 20; vi. 23; Col. 
i. 2. As “Father” is without any closer defini- 
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tion, it means of course, ‘‘of Jesus.” [ALFORD, 
however, justly remarks: ‘‘the words must be 
taken as approximating in sense to that more 
technical meaning which they now bear, without 
exclusive reference to either our Lord or our- 
selves.”—R.]—Az’ abvrov, “through him,” is, 
according to Eph. v. 20,—‘‘in the name of the 
Lord,” marking more strongly the mediation of 
the thanksgiving, the Christian sentiment (Rom. i. 
8; vii. 25). There is nothing here to indicate op- 
position to angel-worship (THeoporeET, Bazur). 
[Atrorp: ‘“‘through Him,’ as the onechannel of 
all communication between God and ourselves, 
whether of grace coming to us, or of thanks 
coming from us. ‘No man cometh unto the 
Father but by me’ (dv éuov), Jno. xiv.6.” Muy- 
ER: ‘For Jesus, as the personal, historical Me- 
diator of the Messianic Salvation through His 
atoning work, is therefore for the Christian con- 
sciousness the Mediator of thanksgiving; He it 
is, through whose favor the Christian can and 
does give thanks.””—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Conduct determined by condition.* The 
Christian is “elect,” “holy,” ‘‘beloved.” In 
the first there is a negative reference to the mass 
and world, out of which he is taken, in the 
second a positive reference to the same, asserting 
that he is consecrated to God, while the third 
declares, positively also, that he is an object of 
the love of God; the first denotes simply the 
occurred fact, the third gives prominence to the 
continued effect, while the second sets forth the 
status. The relation is constantly defined as 
passive; the Christian has experienced some- 
thing, without previous merit or meritorious as- 
sistance. This conditions and promotes his con- 
duct, with thankful zeal, in order to show in re- 
sponse what he hasexperienced, wiz., love. [The 
Apostle here as always (comp. Rom. viii. ; Eph. i.) 
treats of ‘‘election” as a fact, which is made 
known to us, in order to awaken love in us. It 
is doubtless necessary that it be at times handled 
polemically and dogmatically, but he uses it 
most like Paul, who speaks of it as a fact, re- 
vealed by God, evidenced as true of persons by 
corresponding facts, viz., Divine acts of grace 
which make men ‘holy and beloved,” and in 
itself an act of Divine grace, which the Chris- 
tian can -so apprehend as to derive from ita 
constant motive to such Christian graces as the 
Apostle here enumerates. So far from being 
made thereby harsh, proud and unforgiving, 
they ‘ therefore” put on bowels of mercy, kind- 
ness, humbleness of mind, ete.—R. | 

2. The new Christian condition or relation is first 
of all a relation toward God, yet it at the same 
time influences essentially the relation between 
those concerned and transferred by it. It is pre- 
cisely by this that it must prove itself, the re- 
ligious by the social. First of all this relation 
of man to God brings a discord into the indi- 
vidual himself, because it divides him into the 
receding old man, and the advancing new man. 





* [I have thus attempted to retain the neatness of Braune’s 
sentenve: “Das Verhalten ist durch das Verhédliniss bestimmt.” 
with indifferent success.—R ] ; 


The principle of the old man, selfishness, is 
made by this relation, to yield or become yield. 
ing to the principle of thenew man, viz., self- 
denying and world-denying love and the social 
virtues: mercy, kindness, humility, meekness, 
long-suffering, appear as necessary manifesta- 
tions of the reality of the relations towards 
God. These virtues must show themselves to- 
ward the sins, faults and offences of a brother, 
just as God’s love has shown and still shows it- 
self toward us. 

38. Christian love ts active. In the social Chris- 
tian virtues there is no weakness, effeminacy, in- 
difference. It is not indifferent indolence but 
active love, energetically breaking out in these 
asitsforms. The Apology for the Augsburg Con- 
fession, lii. 3 110, rightly repels the assertion of 
the Romanists, that love justifies, since it does 
not establish the relation to God, only proves 
that it has been established, in and by the con- 
duct toward the brethren. 

4. Christ, in whom God’s love has become and 
still becomes our portion, remains the only 
model, the exclusive norm. 

5. His peace in the heart, His word in the Church, 
are the attendants of Christian love, the former 
as its tone, the latter as the means of promoting 
it; without the first, rest, confidence and joy 
were wanting, without the other, certainty, cor- 
rectness and strength. 

6. The Christian Song, deriving its contents and 
its growth from the word of God, promoted cul- 
ture and progress in the Christian life; it is in 
‘itself a sermon from the Divine word, and has its 
value in the fact that it is such. The Christian 
entrusted with it, should use it in the wider and 
narrower circle of his associates. Produced 
by spiritual, natural endowments from the 
use of God’s word and experience in life and 
heart, it isan excellent means of edification and 
growth for the new man. [The question of 
Psalmody and public praise, is to be settled by 
(ver. 16) and similar passages. The word of 
Christ is to be its substance; all that is not of 
the word of Christ is to be excluded, all that is, 
may be included. Hence the Psalter in the main 
source, but not the only one. ‘In all wisdom” 
is its mode, hence mere rhymes of a pious turn 
are not included. Its end is mutual edification, 
not entertainment, hence the hymn must be 
adapted to this end, and the singing of it ‘to 
edification.”” Those who cannot sing to edifica- 
tion may singin their hearts, but the text implies 
that ‘this teaching and admonishing” is not the 
privilege of a few, but of Christians as a body. 

7. The walk in fellowship with Christ, the prac- 
tice of Christian virtues, advances us from the ru- 
diments of a pupil to the perfection of a master. 
Not for merit, but for growth, Christian walk 
and Christian virtue are indispensable. 

8. Gratitude, corresponding with the status into 
which we have been brought, with the glory of 
our relation to God, is most important and con- 
stant in Christian conduct. [Hence the exccl- 
lence of those symbols, which treat of Christian 
morality under the head of the gratitude of God 
for redemption. See Heidelberg Catechism. 
This view guards alike against the extremes of 





antinomianism and legalism.—R. ] 


CHAP. III. 12-17. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Christian’s station, ornament, strength, 
tone and weapon.—All morality takes its rise in 
religion, which is essentially love, given of God, 
who gave Himself and accepted us, or peace, in 
which all the antagonisms within the personality 
of the man himself in his conscience and will, 
or between himself and the world or his neigh- 
bor, or the nearest of all, 7. ¢., God the Lord Him- 
self, was and is taken away.—Love is not a gar- 
ment, that can be thrown over other virtues, but 
the soul of all to hold them together, their germ 
and impulse, their strength and beauty.—Ought 
the word of God to do well in you, then live in it, 
and let it live into you.—It is rudeness of mind 
to have no taste for the sacred poetry of the 
Church, the flowering of the Divine word in a 
gifted human soul, and a misfortune to have no 
benefit of it in the joy and sorrow of life.—A 
stamp you must have, lo, nothing is current in 
his eyes but His own Image. 

SrarKE:—Nothing gives the devil so much 
room to come into the heart as hatred and anger ; 
God’s children drive out both by meekness and 
spit on the embers, so that they may not break 
out into a fire.—He who bids us put up the 
sword, allows us still a shield for our protection ; 
He who has commanded us to be as doves, has 
desired that we be “wise as serpents.”’—A little 
child, that falls so often and so easily, is lifted 
up and carried; so gently and tenderly must 
weak Christians be dealt with. The world sets 
itself to righting and fighting, if attacked even by 
across word; but a Christian overcomes all by 
forgiving and yielding ; he yields his own right 
[not the right, however, ] and does not think of 
revenging himself.—That the wolf devours the 
lamb is nothing uncommon, but that one lamb eats 
another is deplorable and unnatural; we who are 
Christ’ssheep will cherish love toward one anoth- 
er.—Behold the necessity of household devotion. 
All others have their assemblies, merchants, 
mechanics, efc., yes even the Godless, that they 
may mock at God and His word, should not be- 
lievers then establish their holy assemblies ?—We 
must thank God not only for His benefits, but 
also for His fatherly chastisements. ‘‘ Both in His 
gifts and in His chastisements, praise Him, who 
either wins thee by giving, that thou mayest not 
want, or punishes thee when wandering, that 
thou mayest not perish” (AuGusTINE). 

ScunererMacuer :—Christian social life: 1) 
what the deeds peculiar to the new man are; 2) 
what is distributed to each by virtue of these 
peculiarities of the new man; 8) the common 
rule for every one.—Controversy does not divide 
love and is not against the Christian spirit, if it 
only proceeds from a desire after nothing save 
what is true and right.—Love ‘the bond of 
perfectness :” 1) by which all imperfections are 
balanced; 2) by which all that bears in itself only 
the appearance of the new man, not its true 
spirit, is overcome; 3) by which we become 
helpful to others. : , 

Passavant:—Forbearance may be difficult in 
certain cases; forgiveness is harder still.—How- 
ever necessary this gift (God’s word) from above 
is, it will be learned from daily experience, that 
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the Christians here and there are a very sensi- 
tive folk, not permitting themselves to be easily 
admonished or exhorted, hence the so frequent 
halts and retreats.—The first Christians from 
among the Jews soon found in their Psalms from 
earlier ages, thoughts and words for the later in- 
ward experiences, for the thanksgiving, praise 
and adoration of their new life; and those who 
came out of heathenism, listened with wonder, 
when these words of the sacred singers were 
transferred into their own language, and learned 
thence the quiet joys and devotions of God’s 
children in Israel. But soon too under their 
beautiful sky new Psalms and hymns in their 
own Greek tongue were born out of the deep in- 
spiration and the holy and happy feelings of 
their redeemed souls. This glorious gift of spi- 
ritual song contributed greatly to the spread 
of the pure gospel in the age of the Reformation. 
The great Reformer of the Germans with his 
friends soon became their choristers, and it is a 
precious privilege to follow them and so many 
God-inspired men of after days in singing these 
beautiful Psalms and sweet hymns. 

GENZKEN:—The choice communion garment 
of the children of God: 1) who gives it to them 
(ver. 15); 2) how it is woven (vers. 12-15); 3) 
how we should put it on.—Harunss :—The proper 
self-education for the maintenance of divine love 
and divine peace: 1) constant practice in obedi- 
ence to God’s word; 2) sanctification of all our 
doings in the name of the Lord Jesus; 8) un- 
ceasing thanksgiving for God’s unmerited grace 
in Christ.—Scunur :—Spiritual songs: 1) Eagles 
of Christianity ; 2) missionaries of Protestant- 
ism; 8) heart-preachers of our nation; 4) 
mouth of our worship; 5) the Apostles in our 
houses; 6) the crown of our congregations.— 
Wour:—The comfort and joy of the Christian ° 
in spiritual songs. They serve: 1) as wit- 
nesses of the truth from all stations for the 
strengthening of our faith; 2) as confessions 
from the inner life of experienced Christians for 
the soothing of our spirits; 3) as awakening 
voices of the Spirit to enliven our own medita- 
tion.—K6HLER:—The new man, as St. Paul de- 
picts him, outshines all the lustre of the world! 
1) His richly-colored garment; 2) his golden 
girdle; 8) his heart’s peace; 4) the weapons of 
his hand.—Pr6éuH1LxE :—Bible and hymn book, two 
precious household treasures; 1) their worth; 
2) their use.—Love in all human unions, the 
most perfect bond: 1) the noblest; 2) the gen- 
tlest; 8) the firmest.—Exhortation to Christian 
families to engagé in family worship; it is 1) 
a venerable custom inherited from our fathers, 
though unfortunately disappearing from many 
houses; 2) deeply grounded in the character of 
Christianity, as well as in the nature of the family 
circle ; 8) of the most blessed influence upon the 
home life itself. 

[Brveripax :—Ver. 17. Doing all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus. 1) What is meant by ‘‘the 
name of the Lord Jesus.” a. Lord of all, 0. 
Jesus, Saviour. c. Lord Jesus by the Incarnation. 
d. Mighty works in His name. 2) And we 
ought to do all, ete.,a. only what God commands 
or allows. J. in a firm faith in His Holy name. c. 
for His glory. 38) Instances of things thus done 
in God’s word. Religious assemblies, Sacra- 
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ments; Thanksgiving, Censures of the church, 
Resisting the devil, even giving a cup of cold 
water. All that a Christian may do, can be done 
in His name.—R. ] 

[Burxirr:—Ver. 12. Humility is a certain evi- 
dence of our holiness, because it is a great part 
of our holiness. —Ver. 18. He must have no 
friends, that will have a friend with no faults, 
consequently Christians stand in need of forgive- 
ness from each other.—Ver. 14. 1) The upper 
garment is larger and broader than the rest ; so 
ought charity to extend itself to all persons and 
upon all occasions. 2) The upper garment is 
usually fairer than the rest; so doth charity shine 
brightest amongst all the graces. 3) The upper 
garment distinguishes the general orders and 
degrees of men; thus Christians are known b 
love, as by a livery; itis the bond that Christ’s 
sincere disciples wear.—Ver. 16. If the heart and 
affections be not stirred in this duty of singing, 
the outward grace, though never so graceful 
availeth nothing.—R. ] 

[Henry :—Ver. 12. They who owe so much 
to merey, ought to be merciful to all who are 
proper objects of mercy.—There must not only 
be an humble carriage but an humble mind.— 
Ver. 18. We need the same good turn from others 
which we are obliged to show them.—Ver. 15. 
The work of thanksgiving to God is such a sweet. 
and pleasant work, that it will help to make us 
sweet and pleasant towards all men,—Ver. 16. 
The gospel is the word of Christ, which is come 
to us; but that is not enough, it must dwell in 
us, or keep house, as a master, who has a right to 
prescribe and direct to all under his roof.—Ver. 
17. They who do all things in Christ’s name, 





will never want matter of thanksgiving to God 
the Father.—R. ] 

[Hapre:—Ver. 14. ‘Love the bond of perfect- 
ness.” Bound up in this zone, every Christian 
excellence fills its own place, and keeps it, and 
the whole character is sound, does not distort 
itself by excess, nor enfeeble itself by defect.— 
Ver. 15. A peace, which is not the peace of 
Christ, is often rudely disturbed, for itis buta 
dream and a slumber in the midst of volcanic 
powers, which are employing the time in gather- 
ing up their energies for a more awful conflict. - 
—Ver. 16. Such ought to be the habitual respect 
to Christ’s authority, such the constant and 
practical influence of His word within us, that 
even without reference to Him, or express con- 
sultation of Him, all we say or do should be said 
and done in His Spirit.—Art, science, literature, 
politics and business, should be all baptized 
into the spirit of Christ.—R. ] 

[Barnes :—Ver. 16. He who is permitted to 
make the hymns of a church need care little who 
preaches, or who makes the creed.—Ver. 17. We 
are to engage in every duty, not only in the name 
of Christ, but with thankfulness for the privilege 
of acting so that we may honor Him.—ScuunxKu: 
—The victory of peace in the heart: 1) It comes 
from Christ ; 2) it is accomplished in the church; 
3) it is constantly attended by thanksgiving.—The 
proper Christian congregational singing: 1) The 
choice of hymns; 2) the kind of singing; 38) the 
source from which it should spring; 4) the end, 
which it should aim at.—The nature of Christian 
gratitude as shown: 1) In that, for which the 
Christian is thankful; 2) In whom he thanks ; 
3) In whose name he gives thanks.—R. ] 


8. Specific exhortations. 


Cuarrter III. 18—IV. 1. 


a) To wives and husbands. 


(Cuap. III. 18, 19.) 


18 


Wives, submit yourselves unto your own [omit own] husbands, as it is fit [or as it 


19 should be]? in the Lord. Husbands, love your* wives, and be not bitter [or em- 


bittered] against them. 


1 Ver. 18.—Some M8S. have inserted, probably from the parallel passage [Eph. v. 22], rots iSious, omitted in &. A.B. 


C. and others. 
2 Ver. 18.—[AvyKev, imperfect, Elli 
3 Ver. 19.—\N. A. B. and others omit + 
case, “ your” is required by our English idiom.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAN. 


Ver. 18. Wives, submit yourselves unto 
your husbands.—See on Eph. vy. 22. Ai 
yuvatkec is found there also, while instead of 
dirotadooeobe, wioracoduevor must there be 
supplied from the verse preceding. Toic 
tvdpdocy does not refer to men as a category, 


cott renders as above.—R.] 
upe@y after yuvatKas. 


[Retained by Lachmann, Meyer and others. In any 


but the given, proper men [i. ¢., “husbands,” ag 
in E. V.—R.]. 

As it should be in the Lord. —The imper- 
fect denotes this pre-supposition: that what was 
exhorted, was not as yet attended to (as Eph. v. 
4. Winer’s Gram. p. 254); hence it means: 
‘tas it should be,” corresponding with the fellow- 
ship which has in Christ its life-sphere. This is 
applied somewhat differently in Eph. y. 22; «as 
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unto the Lord.” There the dignity of the man 
is made more prominent, by comparing the hus- 
band to Christ and the wife to the Church. It is 
incorrect to join ‘in the Lord” to “submit” 
(Curysostom and others), orto take dvqKev as 
a perfect with a present signification (HuTHER, 
BLEEK also). 

Husbands, love your wives.—See Eph. 
v. 25.—And be not bitter against them.— 
[Evuicorr renders np xKixpaiveocde, ‘be 
not embittered” —referring it to a state of mind, 
rather than to specific acts.—R.] ‘This special 
warning concerns a foul blot in married life, 
when the husband, as head of the house, not as 
head of the wife, not in love to her, but ruled by 
the old man, either shows bitterness in word or 
deed, or in tone, to the wife, should she be want- 
ing in humility and submission, or have violated 
or disregarded the household right of the hus- 
band; or treats her with indifference, neglect or 
harshness, without any fault of hers, from the 
cares and weariness of business, or the changing 
moods of the flesh, or mere habit. The preposi- 
tion rp dc, “against,” denotes the direction only; 
it does not necessarily imply hostility towards 
the wife; she need only learn from his conduct, 
that in his false self-love he does not love her as 
himself, but as one unregenerate might do. 
BENGEL: mixpia odium amori mixtum; multi, qui 
Sorts erga omnes humani sunt, tamen domiin uxorem 
ac liberos, quos videlicet non tement, occulta facile 
acerbitate utuntur, que ubi vincetur, specimen est 
magne mansuetudinis. 

[SterceR would account for this special ex- 
hortation here and in Eph. by the supposition 
that the doctrine of the false teachers had deve- 
loped a dangerous licentiousness. But had there 
been a polemic reference, the Apostle would have 
entered into the subject more fully, and not been 
content with these simple exhortations (MEYER). 
The social morality of these Asiatic cities was 
undowbtedly debased, but this was the case 
throughout the whole Roman empire. From 
this briefer form of the exhortation, ELticorr 
infers that our Epistle was written before that to 
the Ephesians.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL... 
Compare notes on Eph. v. 22, 23. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Starke :—That there are so few wedlocks 
which are properly regulated and rightly enjoyed 
on both sides, arises usually from the fact of the 
wife’s avoiding submission, or of the husband’s 
not knowing how to govern properly.—The male 
sex has usually more fire than the female, so 
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that it can easily happen that a man in his power 
goes too far and deals too hardly with hig 
wife. 

RizGER:—Most of the mistakes of married life 
are consequences of the sins of youth, especially 
of those seductive blandishments under which 
the marriages were formed.—Evyen that which is 
polluted, should any one in a time of ignorance 
be betrayed into a dubious union, may be washed 
away, cleansed and sanctified—He who knows 
and considers his loveless heart, as God’s word 
discloses to men their natural evil disposition, 
and by these two words especially: hard-heart- 
edness and anger, will dig deeply and lay well 
the foundation in his love.—Negligence in affec- 
tion is itself the first rupture of the marriage 
But in love we have a fortress that can 
stand many an assault. 

PassavanT:—It is exceedingly painful and 
saddening, to be forced by the reports of mission- 
aries, to see at what a low grade of intelligence 
and in what a sorrowful condition in general, 
woman is kept among heathen nations—the Bir- 
mese perhaps and the Karens excepted—with 
what neglect and contempt and abuse she is 
treated.—Over the grave of many a great man, 
of many a sleeping saint, often too of one snatched 
as a brand from the burning, stands in lines, 
that angels read: he had a pious mother !—The 
man is the head; a high vocation, a higher power 
and strength, and a great responsibility! It 
pre-supposes quiet wisdom, earnest character, ra- 
tional sway with benevolence—bearing, forbear- 
ing, patience, with mildness and friendliness ;— 
and this cannot exist with a firm, faithful, ever 
equal love, without holy love toward the wife’s 
soul, before the Lord.—This exhortation of the 
Apostle pre-supposes also, that there will be . 
many an opportunity of becoming embittered, 
and that the wife’s nature will be the occasion of 
it, Yet the husband should not allow himself to 
be overcome by the weaker vessel; but here 
there must be humility and bowing of heart be- 
fore God every day. 

HeEvBNER:—Bitterness steals upon us at the 
very first in the closest unions, as we discover the 
weaknesses of another, or where there are many 
hastinesses. The husband can be easily led into 
this, if the wife does not gratify his wish. 

[ScuEenKeEL :—Why Christian morality requires 
the submission of the wife in the household.— 
The dangers of bitterness in married life: 1) Its 
extent; 2) Its causes; 3) Its results. 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—The regulation of house- 
hold life. It should be so regulated, that 1) all 
that is done, is done in the name of Jesus; 2) 
that thanks are in every way given to God, 
through the conduct of our household life.—R.] 
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6) To children and parents. 


(Cuap. III. 20, 21.) 


20 


Children, obey your parents in all things: for this is well pleasing unto [in]' the 


21 Lord. Fathers, provoke not your children to anger [omit to anger], lest they be 


discouraged [disheartened ].° 


1 Ver, 20.—[ The reading of Rec., 7@ Kupi, has not the support of any uncial MS., and is rejected by all modern edi- 
tors” (Ellicott). Tischendorf (eds. 2 and 7) reads éortv evapeorov, but the order of §. A. B.C. D. E.is evadpeatov éa- 


tev, followed by Lachmann, Meyer, Alford, Ellicott.—R.] 


2 Ver. 21.—Instead of épe@igere (B. and others,) \ A.and others have mapopyicere, undoubtedly taken from. 


Eph. vi. 4. 
© provoke” implies this in modern usage.—R. 


[Lachmann and Scholz adopt the latter reading. The HE. V. inserts “to anger ’’—now unnecessary, since 


3 Ver. 21—[A@vuaorv, “disheartened,” Eadie, Alford, Ellicott. Older versions render: “made feeble-hearted,” 


“of a desperate mind.”—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 20. Children, obey your parents in 
all things.—See Eph. vi. 1. ‘In all things,” 
kata wavra, here definitely expresses what is 
indicated in the parallel passage by the phrase, 
‘in the Lord ;” it is not to be limited (Ozcumr- 
nius). It sets forth the principle, the rule, ex- 
ceptions being left out of view (Mryur). [Hapin 
suggests, that as the reference is to Christian pa- 
rents, who were to govern in a Christian spirit, 
the Apostle takes heed of an exception. On the 
exceptions see Bisu. Taytor, Duct. Dub. IIL. 5. 
Exuicorr remarks that traxoverv includes not 
merely submission to authority, but obedience to 
acommand. Tirr. Syn. I. p. 193.—R.] 

For this is well-pleasing in the Lord.— 
(Eph. vi. 1, ‘‘right”’.) Hence the reference here 
is to judgment and complacency, there to precept 
and authority. ‘In the Lord,” before Him, as 
He looks at the matter. We need not supply 
T@ Oe@ (Rom. xii. 2) in thought (De Werre), nor 
take év xvpiq@ as the Christian qualification 
(Mryrr) [AtForp]; the former is not warranted 
by the context, the latter is contrary to usage 
and indistinct in itself. [Euuicorr is more ex- 
act: the preposition defines the sphere in which 
the 76 evdpeorov was especially felt and evinced to 
be so.—R. ] 

Ver. 21. Fathers, provoke not your chil- 
dren.—(See Eph. vi. 4: mapopyifere.) The verb 
is used, 2 Cor. ix. 2, in a good sense, here in a 
bad sense; what is forbidden occurs through 
severe, unjust, capricious treatment. [We might 
render: ‘‘do not-irritate your children.”—R. | 
The motive for the warning is found in the re- 
sult, which is marked as fixed and certain: lest 
they be disheartened.—BenceL: ‘A broken 
spirit, the bane of youth.” There isa lack of 
affection and confidence, pleasure and power for 
good and against evil. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 
Comp. on Eph. vi. 1-4, 





HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


SrarKxe:—Disobedient children offend not only 
their parents, but God Himself; therefore they 
have no prosperity.—Children are not given for 
the service of parents, but parents are ordained 
for the benefit of children.—Actual chastisement 
should never be resorted to, until the child has 
been convinced of its guilt and well merited 
punishment, and God been earnestly implored to 
bless the infliction. The additional advantage 
thus gained is that meanwhile one’s rising pas- 
sion can be allayed and the punishment inflicted 
with proper moderation. The child, too, is 
thereby shown that the chastisement springs 
from love, and is more of ‘an advantage than a 
punishment.—In the discipline of children, ig- 
norance, weakness, hastiness, thoughtlessness 
and childish character must be distinguished 
from wanton wickedness. 

RrecEer :—Our heavenly Father, the Father of 
our spirits, Himself carefully guards against 
our becoming disheartened under His chastise- 
ment, and nothing rejoices Him more than that 
we ‘cast not away our confidence;” and so also 
in the relations of parents and children, much 
depends upon our not being rendered morose by 
the faults, but taking courage in final triumph. 

Passavant:—In this obedience of children 
from the very cradle lies the foundation and be- 
ginning of all good discipline, of all welfare and 
blessing, external and internal, in the heart, in 
the family, in the state, in all phases and circles 
of social life.—Has many a yoke of early years 
been borne in the patience of faith, with what a 
peaceful gaze does one look back! Those who 
have grown old should again take it upon them, 
and as children kneel before their parents. 

Hrvusner:—Christian nurture dare not inti- 
midate, but should promote a noble frankness 
and openness. 

[Burxirr:—God takes a mighty pleasure in 
the performance of relative duties; they are not 
only pleasing, but well-pleasing to Him; we are 
no more really than what we are relatively in 
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the account of God; that which we call the power 
of godliness, consists in a conscientious perform- 
ance of relative duties.—R. 

[Henry:—Ver. 21. Let not your authority 
over them be exercised with rigor and severity, 
but with kindness and gentleness: lest you raise 
their passions and discourage them in their duty, 
and by holding the reins too strait, make them 
fly out with the greater fierceness. It is by the 
tenderness of parents, and dutifulness of children, 
that God ordinarily furnishes His Church with a 





seed to serve Him, and propagates religion from 
age to age.—R. ] 

[Eapis :—The child should feel that the punish- 
ment is not the result of fretful anger.—Children 
teased and irritated lose heart, renounce every 
endeavor to please, or render at best but a soulless 
obedience.—The twig is to be bent with caution, 
not broken in the efforts of a rude and hasty zeal. 
—ScHENKEL :—The evil effects of too severe a 
training of children. 1) In what they consist 
2) Whence they arise.—R. ] 


c) To servants and masters. 


(Cap. III, 22—IV. 1.) 


22 


Servants,! obey in all things your masters according to the flesh; not with eye- 


service [eye services],? as menpleasers; but in singleness of heart, fearing God [the 


23 Lord].’ And whatsoever ye do, do 7 


heartily [whatever ye do, do it from the 


24 heart],‘ as to the Lord, and not unto men; Knowing that of the Lord ye shall re- 
25 ceive the reward of the inheritance: [.] for ye serve [Serve ye]’ the Lord Christ. 
But [For]® he that doeth wrong shall receive’ for the wrong which he hath done: 


and there is no respect of persons. 
EV. 


ye also have a Master in heaven. 


1 Ver. 22._[Modern English commentators render SovAou, “slaves” or “ bondmen.” 


Masters, give unto your servants that which is just and equal; knowing that 


As Braune makes it include 


(here and Eph. i. 1,) all servants, bond or free, the E. V. is sufficiently explicit.—R.] 
2 Ver. 22.—The reading, 6¢0arApodovaAeiacs, is well attested by N.C. K. L. It is lectio difficilior, while the 


singular is probably taken trom Eph. vi. 6. 


(Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott and others adopt the plural mainly on critical 


grounds; the singular is attested by A. B. D. F., adopted by Lachmarn, Meyer, Eadie, Wordsworth.—On the different 


shade of meaning see Exra, Norrs.-—R.] 


8 Ver. 22.—. A. B. C.and others have kv¥prov; Ody is weakly supported. 
4 Ver. 23.—N. A. B.C. and others read 6 éav; the other reading, ai wav 6, tT édv, is not sufficiently supported. [Ex 


dev x as “from the heart,” Rhem.—R. ]} 


er. 24.—[Rec. inserts ydp on insufficient authority. The verb SovAevere is imperative; Meyer, Eadie, Alford, 


Ellicott, Vulgate, ete.—R.] 


6 Ver. 25.—\. A. B. C. and others read 6 ydép. Others read dé [followed by E. V. This and the reading ubove rejected 
(ver. 24) stand or fall together, on exegetical as well as critical grounds.— R.] ; 
7 Ver. 25.—N. A. C. and others [Alford; Wordsworth ;] read coycetrac; B. and others [Tischendorf, Lachmann, Meyer, 


Ellicott], eomiceta.. 
81V 


IV. 1—Otpava is established by Sf. A. B. C. and others, instead of ovpavois. [Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Al- 
ford, Ellicott, Wordsworth, adopt the singular; the plural apparently taken from Eph. vi. 9.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 22. Servants.—This point is treated in 
the most detailed manner, as though this were 
the state of the Church in the main; as Eph. vi. 
5-8; also Tit. ii. 9, 10; 1 Pet. ii. 18-25 (comp. 
i. 18-21). Comp. also 1 Cor. i. 20, and 1 Pet. i. 
1, according to which Peter wrote to the Church at 
Colosse also. The view of ScHENKEL: ‘‘it is 
possible, as Muyer supposes. that this (7. ¢., the 
minuteness) was occasioned by the flight and 
conversion of the slave Onesimus, a native of and 
fugitive from Colosse,” is groundless. [Braune’s 

_ opinion that d0v/ oz includes all servants, bond or 
free, seems correct (see Eph. vi. 5), but the free 
servants were the exception then. ‘Nothing is 
said for or against slavery in this passage,” 
whatever may be implied.—R. ] 





Obey in all things your masters accord- 
ing to the flesh.—See Eph. vi. 5. ‘In all 
things” (kata mdvra), as in ver. 20, is new. 
[Worpsworrs remarks on this phrase in ver. 20 
and here: ‘‘An example of a precept proceeding 
on the charitable supposition that the other party 
will doits duty; for if Parents and Masters order 
any thing contrary to God’s law, then Children 
and Servants must ‘obey God rather than men’ 
(Acts v. 29).”—R.] Contrasted with ‘‘masters 
according to the flesh” is One ‘‘ according to the 
spirit,” ‘in heaven” (comp. ver. 24; iv. 1). 

Not with eye services, as men-pleasers; 
but in singleness of heart, fearing the 
Lord.—‘‘ Not with eye services”? marks by the 
use of the plural, the individual manifestations 
of eye service; found only here and in Eph. vi. 
6 (singular). [‘‘Here the concrete acts, there the 
abstract spirit” (AtroRD),—R.] It is contrasted 
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with “but in singleness of heart,’ which is 
wanting in the dishonesty of ‘‘ eyeservice;” ‘‘as 
men-pleasers” is contrasted with ‘fearing the 
Lord.” [‘*The Lord,” ktptov, kar esoxny, 
kata rvevua; the turn of the thought in the cor- 
rect reading is lost both in the KE. V. and the 
rendering above. Meyur: ‘‘ The obedience of the 
Christian slave becomes man-pleasing towards 
his master, and eye-service in appearance, if it 


be not subordinated to the fear of Christ, the | 


higher Master, and accordingly conditioned by 
this.” —R.] The same words as in Eph. vi. 5, 6, 
but more sharply conceived. 
this to slaves exclusively, remarks: ‘‘ The Apos- 
tle does not speak vaguely, but hits upon those 
vices which slavery is so apt to engender—indo- 
lence, eye-service and reluctance in labor.””—R. ] 

Ver. 23. Whatever ye do.—Whatever ye do 
in servitude (BenarL). The verse relates to in- 
dividual and little things. See Eph. vi. 8.—Do 
it from the heart, as to the Lord and not 
unto men.—E« wuy7e, standing first for 
emphasis, and demanding glad, willing action, 
refers back to ‘‘in singleness of heart ;” ‘‘as to 
the Lord,” demanding constant mindfulness of 
the present heavenly Master, to ‘fearing the 
Lord ;” while the absolute negative ‘not (ov«) 
unto men” refers to ‘‘men-pleasers.” [MEYER: 
“As to the Lord, the point of view of the doing; 
this should be regarded as taking place for 
Christ, as service rendered to Him. And the re- 
lation to the human master (dv0pdrorc, dative of 
the category) should not, in this method of re- 
garding it, be taken into the account at all,—on 
the principle of not serving two masters,—hence 
ovx is not relatively, but absolutely negative.” 
—R.] 

Ver. 24. Knowing.—[ ‘Seeing ye know,” da 
Ihr wisset.—R.]—The motive for such conduct 
(Eph. vi. 8).—That of the Lord ye shall re- 
ceive the reward [or recompense] of the 
inheritance.—‘‘That”’ sets forth the tenor of 
this Christian consciousness. ‘Of (a6) the 
Lord” denotes that the Lord is the Possessor, 
Source and Origin, while rapé (Eph. vi. 8) indi- 
cates the immediate communication through the 
Lord (Wrner’s Gram. p. 843). ‘Ye shall re- 
ceive” points to the future, its signification re- 
ferring to a reception of that which is lacking. 
“The recompense” (4vtamédoory, only here; 
Rom. xi. 9: dvramédoua) with the article denotes 
& recompense in prospect, while the preposition 
(a4v 71) indicates that it is one compensating for 
the present privations by means of an inheri- 
tance, which is wanting to and yet wanted by 
the slave here; for ‘of the inheritance” 
(kAnpovowiac) is an epexegetical genitive 
(WineR’s Gram. p. 494), as Jas. i. 12; Acts 
1i.10. This inheritance is the full salvation, 
heritage of heaven, ‘although in this world you 
do not have an inheritance, yet you have part of 
the inheritance passing from the Master to the 
free” (BENGEL), 

Serve ye the Lord [ Master] Christ.—The 
Apostle’s comprehensive conclusion. ‘Christ, 
who recompenses those serving Himself” (Bun- 
@uL). It is incorrect to join ‘of the inheri- 
tance” with ‘‘the Lord” (serve the Master of 
the inheritance), and also wrong to take the verb 
as indicative [as is done in the E. V., to which 


[Eaprs, referring | 





the incorrect reading yap has probably led. 
—R.]; neither find any reason or necessity in 
the context. : 

Ver. 25. In view of the importance of this 
matter, another reason is added: For he that 
doeth wrong shall receive for the wrong 
which he hath done.—The meaning of this 
general proposition (locus communis) clearly is 
that every one reaps what he sows (W1NER’s 
Gram. p. 576) ; sowing wrong, he reaps wrong, 
as he reaps good when he sows good (Gal. vi. 8). 
This confirms the exhortation to serve Christ, 
for slaves and domestic servants alike; from it 
they should deduce the conclusion, to gladly 
obey. It is “contrary to the meaning,” not to 
apply it to the slaves (Msyer, who renders 
adcxeiv, to injure, limiting it to the masters. 
ScHENKEL). Paul admonishes the slaves here, 
while he encourages them Eph. vi. 8. [The re- 
ference is doubtful. Exticorr, Atrorp follow 
Meyer, and refer ddcxeiy to the master. The 
proposition is undoubtedly general, and has an 
application to both master and slave. The con- 
text seems to indicate the latter as the reference 
intended by the Apostle.—R. ]—‘‘ Receive” re- 
fers to the judgment of the Lord, in which the 
“inheritance” is concerned, and ‘‘ wrong which 
he hath done” (6 7dékyoe) marks the con- 
nection of the wrong on earth, and condemnation, 
destruction in eternity, where sin has transferred 
itself in its results and consequences. 

And there is no respect of persons.— 
This means in this connection,-that the low and 
insignificant as well as the high and distinguished 
are equal before God. The former often boast 
themselves of their poverty, as if on account of 
this they must be finally blessed and receive re- 
ward; ‘‘the insignificant often think, that they 
are to be spared on account of their insignifi- 
cance’? (BeNGEL). This is not far-fetched (aus 
der Luft gegriffen, MnyrR), but taken from the con- 
text. Eph. vi. 9 refers to masters. [The ideais 
indeed common among men, that God respects 
not the person of a rich man, but that of a poor 
man.—R. ] 

IV. 1. Masters, of xtpcou.—See Eph. vi. 
9.—Give unto your servants that which is 
just and equal.—T6 dixacov is what be- 
longs to the slave of right—not historical, human 
right, but according to the regulations given 
within the domain of creation, and the rights 
thus set forth; hence what belongs to them as 
God’s creatures, as human beings. <‘And” 
something truer and higher; ‘that which is 
equal,” tv iodtyta, denotes the equality 
ordained within the domain of Redemption, ac- 
cording to which the redeemed are brethren 
(Philem. 16); this parity they should show in 
their treatment of the slaves. It is incorrect to 
regard it as merely “ equity ” (SteicuR, BLEEK) 
[Aurorp, “fairness ””—R.], or ‘‘impartial treat- 
ment’ (Erasmus and others). [EuuicorT says 
of the view of Meyer as given above: ‘“ This is 
ingenious and plausible, but not satisfactory,” 
from its association with dixaov. There is this 
objection to it, that it limits the duty to Christian 
masters in their dealings with Christian slaves. 
See Eapix in loco. Notice the ‘“‘dynamic” form 
of the middle tapéyeo@e: supply on your 
side, as far as you are concerned.—R. ] 
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The motive is added: knowing that ye 
also have a Master in heaven, who is over 
you, and your Almighty, Omniscient, Just and 
Eternal Master. See on Eph. vi. 9. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


Compare Eph. vi. 5-9. 

[ These precepts in force where there are no slaves. 
Through God’s merciful Providence, the applica- 
tion of these precepts to a state of slavery has 
become unnecessary among us. - But the rela- 
tions of master and servant, employer and em- 
ployee still exist, and there is as much need for 
the application of the Apostle’s words to those 
who occupy these relative positions, as to ser- 
vants and masters in the relation existing at Co- 
losse. When we consider how much is said of 
the conflict between labor and capital, how large 
a part of the comfort and happiness of women in 
the household depends on the right conduct of 
these relations, we may be glad that Paul writes 
not merely for a state of slavery, but for all mas- 
ters and servants, and at.the same time regret 
that social science has so often attempted to 
settle troublesome questions of this kind, without 
the aid of Christianity. A large class are be- 
coming not only unchristian but antichristian, 
because Christianity, which abolished slavery, 
has not yet been thoroughly applied to the rela- 
tions of labor and capital.—Too many fancy that 
God is no respecter of the person of a capitalist, 
but takes the working man’s part, whether jus- 
tice be on his side or not.—R. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Srarke:—God in His wisdom has so classed 
men, that some are subjects and servants, while 
others command and should rule. This is not 
contrary to the equality of Christians, or to 
Christian brotherhood; they are still one in 
Christ. Therefore servants should not have so 
great a dislike to service, but serve with alacrity 





and with the heartier obedience, particularly as 
they are not slaves, but free. 

RizGerR :—Him who fears God and honors God 
by keeping His commands, God honors in turn 
by giving him a suitable respect in the govern- 
ment of his own house. Men-pleasing and eye- 
service at first succeeds very well, but in the 
long run it becomes intolerable. 

PassavanT:—A Christian may well tremble 
as he looks at his servant and asks himself: 
Why am [his master? Why is he my servant? 
The answer is: That I may take him just as he 
is, so bear and forbear with him as to sweeten 
his servile condition with all lenity and conside- 
ration, as to sanctify his calling to him, helping 
him out of his natural or habitual sins. 

Hrvupner:—The character and doings of the 
Christian are soulful (é« yuyfc). The doings of 
others are cold and dead.—Unrighteous servants 
will be punished too; God does not let Himself 
be led by weak sympathy into indulgence. 

[ScHLEIERMACHER :—All improvements in the 
social relations of men must proceed, not from a 
disturbance of order and a violent throwing off 
of obedience, but from the greater power of love. 
—Burxitr :—Wink at some trivial miscarriages 
of servants. He must keep no servant that will 
have a servant with no faults.—R. ] 

[Eapie :—Ver. 22. Refractoriness on the part 
of the slave would at once have embittered his 
life, and brought discredit on the new religion 
which he possessed; but active and cheerful dis- 
charge of all duty would both benefit himself, 
promote his comfort and recommend Christianity. 
——Duplicity is the vice which the slave uses as 
his shield.—IV. 1. Let the great Master's treat- 
ment of you be your model of your treatment of 
them.—(Abridged) Three positions of the Apostle 
fatal to slavery: 1) He denies that slaves are an. 
inferior caste (Homer, Aristotle) ; 2) certain du- 
ties to slaves spring from natural right; 38) in 
the Christian Church there is neither ‘‘bond nor 
free.”” Master and slave were alike the free 
servants of a common Lord in heaven.—R. ] 


4. Concluding exhortation. 


Respecting prayer, walk and speech. 


(Cuap. IV. 2-6.) 


2 Continue [Persevere]! in prayer, and watch in the same with thanksgiving ; 
3 Withal praying also for us, that God would open unto us a door of utterance [ lit. of 
4 the word], to speak the mystery of Christ, for which? I am also in bonds: That I 


5 may make it manifest, as I ought to speak. 
6 without, redeeming the time [xa:pdv, the opportunity ].° 


Walk in wisdom toward them that are 
Let your speech be always 


with grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may know how ye ought to answer every 


man. 


1Ver.2—[IIpogxaptepeire; the E. V. is scarcely strong enough.—R.] 
4 Ver.3—N. A. C. D. E. K. L. and others read 6 6; B. anda few others &’ dv. 


8 Ver. 5.—[Seo Exea. Norgs below and on Eph. v. 16.--R.] 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The connection: These three exhortations do 
not apply to particular classes, but are of a gene- 
ral character. In fact they refer to that service 
in the gospel, which each member has to render; 
for they point to the ways in which the hin- 
drances to that service may be removed. They 
are based upon the thought: if you do your duty 
as Christians in general and particular alike, 
you render service not merely as members of the 
congregation, but as servants of the Church, you 
are not merely to be regulated by the will and 
‘word of the Lord, but also do your part in help- 
ing others to do the same. This service is to be 
rendered by: Prayer, especially supplication for 
the Apostle, walk and speech. They are not 
therefore supplementary exhortations (MEYER), 
nor are they to be joined either to iii. 17, or to 
iv. 1—‘‘ye have a Master in heaven” (Scumn- 
KEL). 5; 

Prayer. Vers. 2-4. Persevere in prayer.— 
Like Acts i. 14; Rom. vii. 12. Kaprtepéo, to be 
strong, 7pdc indicating the direction; it describes 
-a strong persistence, an importuning of some one 
(Mark iii. 9; Acts viii. 13; x. 7). Lhe meaning 
is the same as ‘‘ pray without ceasing” (1 Thess. 
vy. 17).—And watch in the same with 
‘thanksgiving.—[ Lit, ‘‘being watchful in it.” 
—R.] The.participle (ypyyopovvrec) marks 
‘the modality of the perseverance in prayer; the 
verb enjoins lively circumspection according to 
the word of Christ: ‘‘ watch and pray”’ (Matth. 
“xxvi..41; Mark xiv. 38). Comp. Eph. vi. 18; 1 
Thess. v. 6; 1 Cor. xvi. 18; 1 Pet. v. 8. There 
should be watchfulness during the prayer (‘‘in 
the same”), directed to God’s benefits, thus 
‘thanksgiving’? would be united with it, if not 
-as a constituent part (SCHENKEL), yet inthe con- 
sciousness as a motive and tone (ii. 7; iii. 15, 17). 
{The first ¢v denotes the sphere, the second the 
accompaniment.—R.]. There is no warrant for 
joining ‘‘ with thanksgiving” with ‘persevere ” 
(Boumer). 

Ver. 3. Withal praying also for us.— 
Eph. vi. 19, 20 is the parallel passage. <‘‘ With- 
al’ [a@wa, at the same time—R.] denotes that 
this supplication should not be wanting as a 
constituted part of the prayer of the Colos- 
sians. ‘Us’ (Eph. vi. 19, ‘me’’) includes 
not merely Timothy (Mnyer and others), but 
other companions also, such as Epaphras. [The 
use of the singular in the immediate context 
forbids our limiting it to the Apostle himself. 
—k.. 

oh God would open unto us a door 
‘of the word.—[‘‘That” (iva) blends the pur- 
port and the purpose of the prayer, the latter 
‘being more prominent. Atrorp, ELiicorr.—R. | 
Eph. vi. 19 speaks of “utterance” (ord a), 
but this passage does not. ‘Door’ according to 
1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. iit. 12, means ‘free ac- 
tivity ;” it is not =orédua (Cavin, Beneaen and 
others), and includes more than ‘ boldly” 
(Curysostom), which ver. 4 sets forth. Paul 
thought of his freedom and his coming to Co- 
losse (Philem. 22). [The Apostle longed for 
liberty, not for itself, but for the opportunity 
which it gave him of preaching the gospel. 


in order to be able to make it manifest. 





The opening of the door of his prison would be 
the opening of a door of discourse.” Eapix.—kR. ] 

To speak the mystery of Christ.—The in- 
finitive is epexegetical of Adyov, as ver. 6 (WI- 
NER’s Gram. p. 298). See Eph. vi. 19; ii. 4. 
[Eapie: ‘An infinitive of result ;” Mryer, AL- 
FORD, Exuicorr; ‘infinitive of purpose.” This 
is preferable, and is a form of the epexegetical 
infinitive. ‘‘Tov Xpcorod is a genitive subjecti, 
the divine mystery included in the appearing 
and the redemptive act of Christ, since the divine 
decree of Redemption, concealed before it was 
made known through the gospel, was accomplished 
in the mission and work of Christ.”” Mryrr.—R. ] 

For which I am also in bonds, [‘‘I have 
been and am bound.” —R. ]—‘‘For which” (di 6 
refers to ‘“‘mystery,” the preaching of which 
had brought him into bonds, and on account of 
which too he desired liberty. The perfect de- 
notes that the imprisonment still continues; 
and “also,” that this is added to other afflic- 
tions; while his activity is not destroyed (Eph. 
vi. 20, ‘‘I am an ambassador in bonds’), it is 
very much limited. [‘‘ Also” marks the extreme 
to which he had proceeded in his evangelical 
labors (Euiicorr)—R. ] 

.Ver. 4. That I may make it manifest, 
as I ought to speak.—“That” (iva) marks 
“make it manifest’? as the end, the purpose of 
the ‘‘speaking,” as the common object requires. 
“It” is ‘the mystery of Christ,’ and the 
“speaking” will ‘‘make manifest” this. Hence 
the clause depends neither on ‘“‘l.am in bonds” 
(Benaex), nor “praying” (Buza). Paul wishes 
liberty (the opening “ of a door of the word”), 
CAs 
ought to speak” refers to the apostolic activity 
in going from city to city, land to land (Rom. i. 
18, 14; xv. 16), with ‘ boldness” presupposed. 
‘“‘Ought” refers then to the Divine call to the 
Apostolate among the Gentiles, which includes 
zeal and intrepid candor. 

The walk. Ver. 5. Walk in wisdom to- 
ward them that are without,—After what 
was to take place in the supplication for the 
Apostle and to be done by him, follows what 
they had to do actually and immediately, and 
this is first of all ‘* walk without word.” Hence 
this exhortation is not added without special 
connection (Mryrer). The element in which the 
Christian is to move with his conduct is placed 
emphatically first; ‘‘in wisdom” (see Eph. v. 
153 i. 8; Col, 1.9, 28; ii. 23. Comp. Matt. x. 
16). The direction of the walk is denoted by 
“toward them that are without” (1 Cor. v. 12, 
13; 1 Thess. iv. 12; 1 Tim. iii. 7); those who do 
not belong to the church, to the believers.—Re- 
deeming the opportunity.—The participle 
gives a closer definition of the walk, inhering in 
the wise walk, as the present indicates. See 
Eph. v. 16. Here rov kacpév stands first, 
because each favorable point of time is to be 
made use of, for furthering the kingdom of God, 
and winning others by such use of it. Luruzr 
is inexact: accommodate yourselves to the time. 
It is incorrect to regard it as referring to the 
shortness of time (CuRysostom), to the evil time 
(CALVIN and others), or to deny the reference to 
those without (MryxER), which is contrary to the 
context. 
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The speech. Ver. 6. Let your speech be al- 
ways with grace, seasoned with salt.— 
The next means of intercourse, ‘“‘your speech,” 
is naturally in close connection; it is therefore to 
be regarded as directed toward ‘those without.” 
It should “always” (tdvrore, i. e.—=ékdorore), 
according to the context (‘‘every man’), to- 
ward well and evil-disposed people, at opportune 
and inopportune times (not as ScHENKEL thinks, 
in good or ill humor), have two peculiarities: 
“‘with grace,” it should be invested with grace 
(Luke iv. 22; Eph. iv. 29) [Erurcorr: ydpic 
was to be the haditus orationis. It does not 
mean Divine grace, but a result of it.—R.]; it 
should be ‘seasoned with salt.” <‘ Salt” has 
something sharp, energetic, but beneficial, 
which, as the perfect participle indicates, has 
been previously appropriated and continues to 
operate. According to the first peculiarity, the 
speech should not be repellant, but attractive ; 
according to the second, not feeble and insipid, 
but apt, striking and interesting. The former 
has as its opposite, what is insolent and ugly, the 
latter, what is flat and powerless. The figura- 
tive expression is not therefore a strengthening 
or explanation of the literal one (Mzyrr). [The 
reference is not to the conservative power of salt, 
nor to wit, ‘‘ Attic salt,” but as salt.makes food 
agreeable to the palate, so their speech should 
be commended to the hearers by a wholesome 
point and pertinency. Exuicorr.—R. | 

That ye may know, cidévaz, epexegetical 
to ‘speech,’ as Aadyoa (ver. 3). See Wi- 
NERS Gram. p. 298. [Euuicorr: ‘“ expressive 
of consequence.” —R.|—How ye ought to 
answer every man.—‘ How” indicates that 
this respects the form; the correct substance 
is pre-supposed. ‘Ye ought to answer every 
man” refers to intercourse in conversation with 
heathen, unbelievers, as the context (ver. 5) 
demands. It is applicable to the questions of 
unprejudiced, inquiring or evil-disposed unbe- 
lievers about points of doctrine, moral princi- 
ples, Christian things or persons, and ecclesias- 
tical ordinances. Comp. Acts xvii. 18 sq. ; xxiv. 
24 sq.; xxviii. 21 sq.; 1 Pet. iii. 15. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


Comp. on Eph. vi. 18-20; on Eph. y. 15, 16; 
on Eph. iy. 29. 

1. Prayer should have, as THomas AQUINAS says, 
three qualities, it should be assiduous, watchful 
and grateful. The perseverance, with which 
prayer uninterruptedly draws itself through all 
events, internal and external, like a thread, or 
encircles them like a chain, is its vital power; the 
watchfulness, the lively circumspection, the grat- 
itude, are the quiet tone or firm basis of the same. 

2. Freedom has no absolute value; the use and 
application made of it, gives it its value; and that 
just to the extent that in it the task set before 
its possessor is served or satisfied. 

3. Wisdom, and that too in the silent walk, is 
demanded of the believer, toward the unbeliever, 
the opponent of the gospel; not from fear before 
him, but from solicitous love to those who should 
be won, should become what they are not as yet, 
brethren; from fear of God, who will save them 
also. 








4. In the speech of a Christian in social inter- 
course with those, who are not yet or no longer 
brethren, but who may become so, two things are 
of importance with respect to Christian or ecclesi- 
astical things: suavity and sharpness. The 
former depends on the character, the heart, the 
disposition, and the piety, the latter on the 
mind, the understanding, the culture and expe- 
rience of the world; the former reckons upon 
benefiting, winning, the latter upon conviction, 
clearness, instruction; the one guards against 
unsatisfactory brevity, dogmatic harshness, in- 
jurious sharpness in wit or sarcasm; the other 
against gossipping length without meaning, gar- 
rulous pleasure without aim or end, tedious, flat 
and offensive talk without truth or shape. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


STARKE :—Prayer is the most excellent means 
of becoming skilled in all the duties of Christi- 
anity.—RincEer :—Much depends not only upon 
what? but how? one speaks.—The Scriptures 
attach much importance tospeech and the guard- 
ing of the tongue; and this has much influence 
upon the pollution or the unpolluted preserva- 
tion of the rest of the walk. 

GuRiacH :—Salt is sharp, yet it gives to all 
food that pleasant taste, which renders it pala- 
table. So the sharpness of Christian earnest- 
ness, of the fear of God’s anger and punishment 
and of the desire for blessedness lends to all the 
words of the Christian their true grace and 
sweetness. -SCHLEIERMACHER :—Grace is that 
which attacks and befriends the soul: salt, the 
power of our words and life, that which pene- 
trates the soul. 

Passavant:—The more trustful the prayer, 
the more open will the heart become for thanks- 
giving and praise; and the more thankful 
the heart, the more trustfully and filially will 
it pour itself out in prayer to the Lord.—Strong 
and firm, kind and pure, quiet and secure as 
those may be in heart and conscience, who stand 
without, they yet stand without, hindered by all 
sorts of spirits and by their own as well, ex- 
posed or given up to all change, all humors, all 
winds and storms, to a vain and perishing world 
separated from God, by which they are sooner 
or later deceived, misled and robbed, driven 
hither and thither now by waves and now by 
flames, where there is no help, no Helper and no 
God; they stand without that tabernacle of God 
among men, where alone truth and peace are to 
be found.—We may deal too imprudently, impa- 
tiently and roughly, without taking into account 
old habits and the stiff prejudices of years, un- 
concerned, whether we do good or harm, anger 
or appease by our demeanor, without showing 
any forbearance or affection toward those who 
have remained behind us, thus forgetting that 
once we were and lived no better, aye worse per- 
haps.—Or we may go too far the other way and 
not discern the spirits, may conduct ourselves 
without any. prudence and foresight toward 
those of different views, acting toward those who 
are strangers to our faith, even opponents of it, 
with the greatest friendliness and intimacy, as 
if there were no dissimilarity between those 
without and those within: this is not the wis- 
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dom of the friends of the Lord.—A lazy weak- 
ness and leniency is not worthy of the truth, it 
brings scandal soon. 

Heusner:—The more remiss in prayer, the 
more unfruitful is it.—The door of the heart is 
not to be broken through, the mind must open 
it.—Christianity recognizes some esoterics and 
exoterics.—What is Christian grace? Something 
different from the Grecian. It is the expression 
which arouses a sacred pleasure in the person 
and makes it sacred love felt.—Nirzscu :—Con- 
tinue in prayer! 1) We should strive to follow in 
their fulness the occasions thereto afforded us by 
God; 2) Seek in definite needs and desires to 
strengthen and perfect our prayer before God, 
or, in respect to our pilgrimage in general as well 
as in special states, continue in prayer. 

[Burxirr:—Ver. 2. Need will make us beg- 
gars, but grace only thanksgivers.—Ver. 6. Our 
speech must be seasoned; 1) With the salt of 
truth; 2) with the salt of wisdom and prudence. 
The people wondered of old at the gracious 
words which came out of Christ’s mouth; and we 
may justly wonder at the graceless words which 
come out of the mouths of many that are called 
Christians. —Hunry:—Vers. 2, 3. The best 





and most eminent Christians need the prayers 
of meaner Christians, and are not above ask- 
ing them.—Ver. 6. Though our speech be not al- 
ways of grace, it must be always with grace.—R. ] 
{Hapis :—Ver. 2. Pray, wait, be not discour- 
aged. Beware of spiritual sleepiness in devo- 
tion. There are many reasons of thanksgiving 
and not the least of them is the privilege of 
prayer itself.—Ver. 3. The Apostle was no Stoic, 
he felt the need of these prayers and set a high 
value on them. He knew the power of prayer. 
‘For us he suffered. How dear then should his 
memory ever be to us.”—Ver. 5. The world’s 
Bible is the daily life of the Church, every page 
of which its quick eye minutely scans.—Zeal 
without knowledge is as the thunder shower that 
drenches and injures, not the rain that with 
noiseless and gentle descent softens and fertili- 
zes.—Ver. 6. One kind of answer will not suffice 
for all, but each one is to be answered as he 
should be. Therefore the necessity of the 
“grace” and of the ‘‘salt.’’—Barnus :—Ver. 5. 
If you should have cheated a man out of never 
so small a sum, it is vain that you talk to him 
about the salvation of his soul. He wants no 
religion that will not make a man honest.—R. | 


Iv. THE CONCLUSION 
Cuap. IV. 7-18. 


1. Personal 


Intelligence. 


(Cuap. IV. 7-9.) 


7 All my state shall Tychicus declare 


unto you, who is a beloved brother, and a 


8 faithful minister and fellow servant in the Lord; whom I have sent unto you for the 
9 same [this very] purpose, that he might know’ your estate, and comfort your hearts ; 


With Onesimus, a faithful and beloved 


brother, who is one of you. They shall 


make known unto you all things which are done here. 


1 Ver. §.—The reading yv&te-) 4 @v, A, B. and others is better supported than yy G-) wav. In &, re is erased by 
another hand and y placed over vuap, though afterwards cancelled. (The reading which Braune rejects, (tollowed in B. Vv 
is best supported by versions and adopted by the following editors : Tischendorf, De Wette, Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth, 


Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann and Meyer adopt yv@re-nuev. Alfordthus accounts for the corrections in ®. 


yV@-UKar 


was the original reading; §.! inserted re; &.° erased it, altering vuor to nuay, but correcting it afterwards.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 7 and 8 are the same as Eph. vi. 21, 22, 
except that here and fellow servant is added 
after ‘‘ faithful minister,” having the same ad- 
jective and qualifying clause (in the Lord) as 
the latter. hus Paul makes Tychicus prominent 
not, merely as brother, but also as colleague, 
not however, ascribing apostolic authority to 
him (ScuenxKet). [If the reading yvd—/judv be 
adopted, there is a further variation from Ephe- 
sians. Since the Colossian Church was in dan- 
ger, it would seem more important that Paul 
should know their state, than that they should 
know his circumstances, and hence more proba- 


ble that Tychicus was sent for the former pur- 
pose. This is a strong exegetical reason for 
preferring the reading followed in the E. V.; 
that he might know your estate. (See 
ALForD and Worpswortu.)—R. ] 

Ver. 9. With Onesimus, a faithful and 
beloved brother.—On Onesimus, See Lanen’s 
Comm., Philemon [p. 4, ef passim]. Paul calls 
him “brother” on account of his faith, notes 
that he s faithful (can be relied upon), and is 
dear and valuable to him. To recommend him, 
he places him with Tychicus, who has only an 
official position in advance of him. IIoréc, as in 
ver. 7, must mean “faithful,” not ‘ believing,” 
(Bazur), which is implied in ‘ brother.” : 





Who is one of you.—He is thus described 2 
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and recommended as a Colossian, a townsman of 
the readers. [He who had been a fraudulent 
runaway slave is restored as ‘one of them- 
selves,’ commended thus in an Epistle to be 
read publicly in Célosse and elsewhere (ver. 16). 
‘“‘How much native truth, courage, and beauty 
is there in Christianity, which enabled the 
Apostle to speak thus of a runaway slave, to the 
inhabitants of that city from which he had fied! 
What other religion in the world could have 
done this?” (Worpsworrn).—R. ] 

They shall make known unto you all 
things which are done here.—_[Tad doe, 
“things here.”—R.] In common and in agree- 
ment they will make known how it is here in 
general, as Tychicus will especially inform them 
of the personal circumstances, on account of 
which he was sent. This clause is thus readily 
reconcilable with the well attested reading. 
[According to the other reading, Tychicus was 
sent to learn officially concerning them, and to 
comfort them with his tidings, which Onesimus 
shared with him. Atrorp: ‘Is it likely with 
this re-statement (of ver. 7), that the same 
should be stated again in the middle of the sen- 
tence, which would be the case with the other 
reading (yvare-7yuov) ?”—R. | 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


Comp. Eph. vi., 21, 22. What was common 
in faith on the Lord, is much more than what 





was diverse in station and culture. Even the 
position of an Apostle was not so exalted, that a 
Christian was not Paul’s brother, and a servant 
of Christ his colleague. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Starxe:—A Christian must not regard the 
former faults of his neighbor, occurring before 
his conversion, still less reproach him with them, 
rather praise and esteem the virtues, which God 
has granted him since. 

[Burxirr :—Nothing endears persons so much 
to one another, as religion and the grace of 
God. These ties are stronger than those of 
nature. No such love as likeness occasions, es- 
pecially likeness to God.—Happy it is, when the 
conversation of Christ’s ministers is such, both 
in public and private, that they need not be 
ashamed to have it known, or that the Church 
may understand it.—R. ] 

[Henry :—Ver. 7. It adds much to the beauty 
and strength of the gospel-ministry, when min- 
isters are thus loving and condescending one to 
another, and by all just means support and ad- 
vance one another’s reputation.—Ver. 9. The 
meanest circumstance of life, and greatest wick- 
edness of former life, make no difference in the 
spiritual relation among sincere Christians: they 
partake of the same ‘privileges, and are entitled 
to the same regards.—R. | 


2. Greetings and messages. 


(Cuar. IV. 10-17.) 
10 
11 
12 


Aristarchus my fellow prisoner saluteth you, and Marcus, sister’s son [cousin]! to 
Barnabas, touching whom ye received commandments: (if he come unto you, re- 
ceive him ;)* And Jesus, which [who] is called Justus, [.] who are of the circumcision. 
These only [Of those who are of the circumcision, only these] are my fellow work- 
ers unto the kingdom of God, which have been a comfort unto me. Epaphras, 
who is one of you, a servant of Christ, [Christ Jesus]* saluteth you, always labour- 
ing fervently [drw.Sdusvos, striving] for you in prayers, that ye may stand perfect 
and complete [fully assured ]* in all the will of God. For I bear him record, that 
he hath a great zeal [much labor] for you, and them that are in Laodicea, and 
them in Hierapolis. Luke, the beloved physician, [or the physician, the beloved], 
and Demas, greet you. Salute the brethren which [who] are in Laodicea, and 
Nymphas, and the church which is in his’ house. And when this epistle is read 
among you, cause that it be read also in the church of the Laodiceans; and that 
ye likewise read the epistle from Laodicea. And say to Archippus, Take heed to 
the ministry which thou hast received in the Lord, that thou fulfil it. 


13 


1Ver. 10—[Avewrds, cousin. Eadie and Ellicott suggest that the E. V. probably means this, i.e., Geschwister- 
kind, See Hxrc. Notes.—R. : ee 
; 2 [ Ver. 10.—[The clause ae following “Barnabas” is included in the parenthesis of the E. V., this is unne- 
cessary.—R. : 
3 Yor, ad ge A. B.C. L. insert’I4¢00}; Lachmann, Tischendorf, most modern editors.—R.] d 
4Ver.12—. A. B. C. and others read reTAnpodopyméevot instead of memtAnpwmevor, [S80 modern editors, 
Lachmann, Tischendorf and others. Braune rendera it “ en fii It }” Eadie, Alford, Kllicott, Wordsworth: “‘fully assured 
“ Sully persuaded.”—R. : oe ee 
* 5 bite Ne B. cl and others read #dvov instead of ¢jAov. [Others Kérov, md90v, ayava. Modern editors have 
genor “ly adopted aévov, multum laborem. The word is rare in New Testament, hence the variety of readings.—R.] 
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© Ver. 15.—A¥7 00 is well attested by D. E. F. G. K. L. and others; §. [A. C.] have airav. B. reads Niupav—adrijs. 


The context requires the first, since Nuvu av, the masculine name, is 
{Lachmann follows B.; Meyer, 


ral refers to Nymphas and family, is unnatural, 


to be retained, and the explanation that the plu- 
Alford adopt the plural; Rec. Tischen- 


dorf, Eadie, Ellicott, Wordsworth: Nuupav—airov. The variation is of little importance, has probably arisen from a de- 
sire to identify the whole church of Laodicea with that in the house of Nymphas (Ellicott).—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. » 


The greetings, vers. 10-14. ‘ 

Ver. 10. Aristarchus my fellow-prisoner 
saluteth you.—According to Acts xix. 29; xx. 
4; xxvii. 2, he was a Macedonian from Thessa- 
lonica, who had not shared the imprisonment in 
Ceesarea, but seems to have joined Paul on his 
departure for Italy, since when first mentioned 
again, according to Philem. 24, he was a “ fel- 
low-laborer’’ with the Apostle, hence not exactly 
in bonds (Curysostom and others), but a volun- 
tary companion of Paul in his imprisonment, as 
Epaphras is there called ‘“ fellow-prisoner,”’ but 
not here.—Both seemed to have shared alter- 
nately the imprisonment of Paul. The word is 
further applied to captives in war, and corres- 
ponds with “fellow soldier” (Phil. ii. 25; 
Philem. 2). ‘ Nothing better than this enco- 
mium” (CHrysostom). [This conjecture of 
Meyer respecting voluntary imprisonment is the 
most probable one. They may have undergone 
actual trial and thus exchanged places, but the 
reference to a bygone imprisonment (StzicERr) 
is unsatisfactory.—R. ] 

And Marcus, cousin to Barnabas.—This 
was the Evangelist; a@vewcog is Geschwisterkind 
[the relation between children of brothers and 
sisters], hence not cousin in the most extended 
sense, nor nephew (Lurger). Buneen: ‘“ Bar- 
nabas was better known than Mark; hence the 
latter is named from the former.” [Perhaps 
better esteemed also.—R.] TuHropmynact: ‘he 
praises this one from his kindred; for Barnabas 
was great.” On Mark, See Lanan’s Comm. 
Mark, [p. 4-7, Am. ed., where he is represented 
as the nephew of Barnabas, however.—R. ]— 
Touching whom ye received command- 
ments.—‘‘Touching whom,” Mark, not Barna- 
bas (THEOPHYLACT): ‘‘ye received command- 
ments” refers to a fact of earlier date, of which 
they are reminded. What, from whom, when and 
how? is and remains undetermined. Burngen in- 
correctly takes €AaGfere as meaning accipetis 
after the manner of letter-writing, and supposes 
it took place with this letter through Tychicus 
and Onesimus; évt0A4¢ forbids our referring 
it to letters of commendation (Grortus) [from 
Paul (Davenant) or the church of Rome (Hs- 
rius).—R.]; the plural and the omission of the 
article forbid our finding the command in what 
follows (Caunvin, Benarn, and others). It is 
possible that there is a reference to the collec- 
tions for the church at Jerusalem. We cannot 
infer from this, that there was an Epistle of 
Paul, since lost (Reuss). [In all probability 
these ‘ commandments ” had been written, and 
were of a commendatory nature, yet this is only 
conjecture.—R. ] 

If he come unto you, receive him.—4 
parenthesis, referring to a journey of Mark 
from Rome to Asia [édv 7267 implying that he 
would come.—R.], agreeable intelligence to the 
Colossians. We cannot accept the view of Win- 





SELER, that Paul had anxiety lest Mark might 
not be well received on account of Acts xy. 38, 
39, since all closer definition which would sup- 
port this, is wanting. [Yet the thought is natu- 
rally suggested and is adopted by most English 
commentators, WorpswortH: ‘ There would be 
something very graceful and affecting to their 
minds, on St. Paul’s part, to St. Barnabas and to 
St. Mark. It would seem to say, Barnabas was 
tender-hearted to St. Mark his kinsman; he did 
for him a kinsman’s part; and Mark, though he 
faltered for a time, has profited by his kinsman’s 
kindness, and by my severity; and he has now 
returned to me, and to the service which he 
quitted for a time; never to leaveit more. You 
may have heard of the separation which took 
place between Barnabas and me; you may have 
heard of Mark’s dereliction of me. You will 
therefore rejoice to hear that now he is with 
me; I send you his greetings. I have given 
you commandments concerning him; and if he 
comes to you, I desire you to receive him.”’—R. ] 

Ver. 11. And Jesus, who is called Jus- 
tus: unknown, not the one mentioned Acts xviii. 
7 (I'aeorHytact), who being described as ‘‘one 
that worshipped God” could not have belonged 
to the Jews.—Of those who are of the cir- 
cumcision.—These‘three were Jews, who were 
attached to the Apostle to the Gentiles.—Only 
these are my fellow workers unto the 
kingdom of God.—He thus gives a motive for 
the last clause; Jewish Christian teachers were 
mostly anti-Pauline in their labors (Phil. i. 15, 
17), hence he adds as a result for himself, and to 
distinguish them from such as were indeed fel- 
low laborers for the kingdom of God, but not 
such as he could find comfort in: which have 
been a comfort unto me.—[Atrorp and 
Exiicorr render: ‘ which have proved a com- 
fort unto me.”—R.] Iapayopia, comfort, is 
found only here in the New Testament. He did 
not need a confirmation of the correctness of his 
doctrine; but comfort thus came to him. Brn- 
GEL: rapauviia is in private grief, tapayopia is 
in public danger. [Exurcorr objects, intimating 
that the latter admits of physical references, 
while the former is more ethical. There is some 
difference of opinion as to the punctuation of 
this verse, whether the stop should come after 
“circumcision” as in E. V. or after “ Justus” 
(Meyer, Lacumann, Aurorp). The meaning 
plainly is: that these three were Jews, and 
that these three alone of the Jewish Christians 
co-operated with him, Braune implies that oth- 
ers are here called ‘fellow-workers,” but these 
three, distinguished by the last clause as having 
been a comfort, whiie Eapin, ALrorp and others 
think that he means to distinguish these alone as 
‘‘fellow-workers unto the kingdom of God,” 4. e., 
in its wide sense, as including the bringing in of 
the Gentiles. The former is preferable. Worps- 
WorTH remarks: ‘* Therefore it does not seem 
probable that St. Peter was now at Rome.” —R. | 

Ver. 12. Hpaphras, who is one of you, 
a servant of Christ Jesus, saluteth you.— 
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Seei. 7; also above, ver. 9. Affection and sym- 
pathy were demanded by his place of nativity, 
recognition and regard by his office. Then fol- 
lows the description of his devoted activity: al- 
ways striving for you in prayers.—Comp. 
Rom. xy. 380. ‘‘ For you” answers to ‘of you,” 
the external union is not without internal sym- 
pathy. The verb denotes the ardor and zeal of 
Epaphras, as well as the danger of the Church. 

That ye may stand perfect and fully as- 
sured inall the will of God—* That” marks 
the purpose of the prayer; ‘‘stand” renders 
prominent the constancy and firmness (Eph. vi. 
11; Phil. i. 27). ‘* Perfect,” more fully defined 
by ‘‘and fully assured” [perfect participle] 
as a fact of experience and continued efficiency, 
and by ‘in all the will of God” 7. e., inall direc- 
tions (WinmR’s Gram. p- 105), as the vital sphere 
in which the “ perfectness” and ‘‘ fulness” were 
to move, limits the standing fast to the ethical 
department of the Christian’s life. [On rerA7- 
pog., see li. 2, rAnpogopia; also 1 Thess. i. 5. 
—R.] ‘In all” efc., is not to be joined with 
stand” (BencEeL, Muyer, BLEEK); nor does év 
mean ‘in virtue of,” and ‘will’ the decree of 
God (Barur). 

Ver. 13. For I bear him record.—Attesting 
witness— That he hath much labor for 
you.—This refers to the trouble which he had 
in spirit, as “‘striving” (ver. 12), and also to the 
time and vital energy consumed forthem. Hence 
not merely /abor of the spirit (BLEEK), though 
proceeding from this. [Ennicorr: ‘labor, not 
such as attends a combat (HapiE) but such .as 
implies a putting forth all one’s strength.” 
WorpswortH: ‘The sentence is like a reply to 
those at Colosse who might have misinterpreted 
the absence of Epaphras from his flock, into a 
sign of indifference to their welfare. This ab- 
sence was notvoluntary. Philem. 23.—R. ]—And 
them that are in Laodicea and them in 
Hierapolis —On Laodicea, see Introd. 2 4, 1. 
Hierapolis, also a Phrygian city on the Mean- 
der, near to and east of Colosse, famous for its 
warm baths. The place is now called Pambuk 
Kulasi. The activity of Epaphras was wide- 
reaching. [Mzyzr: “Certainly Epaphras had 
labored also in these neighboring cities as 
founder of the churches, or at least as an emi- 
nent teacher.’’—R. | 

Ver. 14. Luke, the physician, the be- 
loved. — This was the Evangelist; the first 
phrase defines his station, the second his relation 
to Paul and tothe Church. He attended the Apos- 
tle from Cesarea to Rome (Acts xxvii. 1, WINER’S 
Realwérterbuch, IL p. 84), but must not be con- 
founded with Lucius (Acts xiii.1). Lucas from 
Lucanus (W1NER’s Gram. p. 97). [WorpsworTH: 
«Jt would seem that St. Luke was known to the 
Dolossians as a Physician. The neighboring city 
of Laodicea was a great medical school (Strabo. 
xii. p. 580). It may have had professional at- 
tractions for him.” The suggestion that he may 
have been known through his Gospel implies that 
it had been already written, a point which can- 
not be discussed here. See LAncu’s Commenrary, 
Luke p. 6, where Scuarr favors the view that 
it was written during Paul’s imprisonment at 
Ceesarea.—R. ] , 

And Demas (Philem. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 10), who 








had not yet forsaken him. On account of the ab- 
sence of any further description, Benaun ground- 
lessly supposes that the Epistle was dictated to 
him, and ScuEnxet, that the Apostle had already 
some disagreement with him, although in the 
cotemporaneous Epistle to Philemon (ver. 24) 
he is reckoned before Luke as a fellow laborer. 
[Meyer also deems this probable.—R. ] 

Messages. Vers. 15-17. 

Ver. 15. Salute the brethren who are 
in Laodicea.—This shows the proximity and 
close union of the two Churches.—And Nym- 
phas, and the church which is in his 
house.—‘‘And”’ joins one person of Laodicea, 
giving him prominence, viz., Nymphas, adding 
also, as the motive, this distinction: ‘‘and the 
church which is in his house,” Comp. Philem. 
2; Rom. xvi. 6; 1 Cor. xvi. 19. Such churches 
included not only the members of the family and 
intimate acquaintances (Greek fathers, ERasmus 
and others), as if the reading were r7e¢ oikiac, but 
all those who assembled together there for wor- 
ship. It is incorrect to understand by this the 
whole Church at Laodicea (BazHR)—‘ which are 
in Laodicea. Grorrus improperly places Nym- 
phas and his house in the neighborhood of Lao- 
dicea. 

Ver. 16. And when this epistle is read 
among you.—Undoubtedly he means the Epis- 
tle to the Colossians lying before them (see Wi- 
NER’s Gram. p. 102). The verb (4vayvwoc6H) 
marks the reading as an understanding on the 
part of the readers answering to that of the au- 
thor, referring to the meaning of what was writ- 
ten, while ‘‘legere”’ refers merely to the form, 
the letters taken together. ‘Reading it aloud to 
others” (vorlesen) is not implied in the word, but 
in the circumstances, as 1 Thess. v. 27, in the 
dative; 2 Cor. iii. 15; Acts xy. 21, in the times . 
and the object.—Cause that it be read also in 
the church of the Laodiceans.—“ Cause 
that’ gives prominence to the purpose as in Jno. 
xi. 27. This injunction grows out of the similar 
circumstances, explained and conditioned by the 
proximity and connection of the two Churches. 

And that ye likewise read that from 
Laodicea.—‘“ That from Laodicea”’ is placed 
first for emphasis to mark the antithesis. See 
Winer’s Gram. p. 611. ‘Ye likewise” places 
the Colossians beside the Laodiceans, after whom 
they also should read the Lpistle. Evidently 
then a letter written to the Laodiceans is meant, 
which the Colossians should cause to be for- 
warded to them from Laodicea. See WineRr’s 
Gram. p. 584. The context indicates that Paul 
had written it, since otherwise he would not have 
known that the Laodiceans had one, and what its 
contents were. He had probably written and 
sent it at the same time, counting upon the oral 
information of Tychicus (ver. 9), and was cer- 
tainly induced to do so by Epaphras (ver. 13). 
But nothing further is known save the admission 
that it is lost, as indeed the Canon of Muratori 
cites an Epistle to the Laodiceans (comp. Introd. 
to Ephesians, 35,1). [As usual, where nothing 
is known, conjectures are abundant.—R.] The 
following opinions are inadmissible: that it was 
a letter written from Laodicea to Paul (Erasmus, 
Cavin) [so A. ALEXANDER, Canon, p. 296—R. ]; 
or one written thence by Paul, as 1 Tim. (Tuxo- 
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PHYLACT); or the Epistles to Philemon (Wrsse- 
LER, T'HrmRscH) ; that it was a purely private 
letter without appropriate doctrinal contents, a 
mere note, though of great value for the social 
relations and personal apprehension of those re- 
ceiving it; that it was 1 John (Ligutroor), or 
Hebrews (Stein), or even Ephesians (Banur, 
Mryver, Burex) [Conyseare and Howsoy, L., 
394-8, where this view is advocated at length— 
R.]. The Apocryphal Latin Epistle to the Lao- 
diceans, first translated into Greek by Exias 
Huruer (1699), and inserted in German Bibles 
before that of Lurumr, a poor bungling affair of 
twenty verses, cannot be the one referred to. 
[Macxnieut’s conjecture, deemed probable by 
Mipptreron, Buunr and WorpswortH, is ‘that 
the Apostle sent the Ephesians word by Tychi- 
cus, who carried their letter, to send a copy of 
it to the Laodiceans, with an order to them to 
communicate it to the Colossians.”” WorDsworTH 
remarks: that all St. Paul’s Epistles were de- 
signed for general circulation. Exuicort in loco, 
after a clear statement, inclines to the view “that 
an actual Epistle to the Laodiceans is here al- 
luded to, which possibly, from its similarity to 
its sister Epistle, it has not pleased God to pre- 
serve to us.” Hapie: ‘ Probably it was wholly 
of a temporary and local nature. .An inspired 
writing is not necessarily a canonical one.” 
The two leading hypotheses are: a) That it was 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, 1) regarded as an 
encyclical letter; 2) or, as addressed to the 
Laodiceans originally; 3) or circulating as Mac- 
KNIGHT suggests ; all of which are open to great 
objections *). 6) An Epistle now lost, for on exe- 
getical grounds we must believe that it was a 
letter which the Laodiceans had or would have 
received, to come to Colosse from them. The 
latter is most probable, and does not involve the 
loss of a canonical book. (So Barnus.)—R. ] 
Ver. 17. And say to Archippus.—(Philem. 
2, ‘our fellow soldier”). He was doubtless a 
Colossian.—Take heed to the ministry 
which thou hast received in the Lord.— 
An exhortation corresponding with the recogni- 
tion in the other Epistle (Philem. 2), hence not 
areproof, as though great attention were need- 
ful (ScHENKEL). Comp. 1 Cor. i. 26; x. 18; 
Phil. iii. 2. ‘* Which thou hast received in the 
Lord” describes the kind of ministry meant; as 
to its origin, it was delivered to him (Benegt: 
vocatione mediata), for the Church indeed, but not 
more closely described. It is arbitrary to regard 
it as the diaconate or administration of the epis- 
copate during the absence of Epaphras (Estivs) 
[Eturcorr and WorpswortH deem this not im- 
probable—R.]; so also the opinion that he was 
a young man (Ewaup), or now feeble from age 
(Benaet). ‘In the Lord” is not“ from the 
Lord” (Baur), nor “for the sake of the Lord ” 
(Fuarr), nor “according to the precepts of the 
Lord ” (Grotius, who joins it with “ fulfil 7) espaLt 
simply denotes the sphere in which the ministry 
moved, marking a responsible position. Comp. 
Acts xx. 24. [Atrorp: ‘The sphere of the re- 
ception of the ministry; in which the recipient 





* (Comp. ALForD III. Prolegg. pp. 17, 18, 
and ELiicorr in loco against 3), 
probable conjecture.—R. ] 


D against 1) and 2), 
which is by far the least im- 
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lived and moved and promised at his ordination ; 
not of the ministry itself.” This is more accu- 
rate.—R. ] 

The purpose of taking heed to the ministry: 
that thou fulfil it.—It is not trajection: ‘that 
thou fulfil the ministry which thou hast received 
in the Lord” (Grorius and others). See 2 Jno. 
8. Comp. Acts xii. 25; 2 Tim. iv. 5. Nor is 
there any reproof here, only exhortation, the 
circumstances of the Church being a motive for 
it; the service must be fully rendered to guard 
the Church from corruption. It must be noticed 
that the Church should thus speak to Archippus, 
in the words of the Apostle, however. [EAvIE: 
“Tt was an admonition of Paul to Archippus 
through the Church.” MTuHeopuHyzaoct finds in it 
also a command to the flock to recognize and 
obey the Pastor. This may be implied, but this 
interpretation belongs to a later age. See At- 
FrorD, Mnyrr. Also Worpsworta, who quotes 
Theophylact with approval.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Men may be against us, yet not against Christ. 
In the various apprehensions of the all-important 
matter, affecting and effecting the salvation of 
the soul, wz., Christianity and the Person of 
Christ, and amid all contrary and trying expe- 
riences, the clear view and impartial judgment 
should and will yet discover, that some are fel- 
low-laborers, even if very few occupy precisely 
the same stand-point, and share the same views 
and methods. Only these three Jewish Christian 
teachers are comforting helpers and friends, yet 
he recognizes others still as his ‘fellow work- 
ers”’ unto the kingdom of God, and Paul does not 
regard anti-pauline Christians as anti-christian 
people. As little as anti-catholic is anti-christian, 
so little is all and every thing anti-Lutheran anti- 
christian also, or whatever and whoever is 
against you, against God and Christ. 

2. Hospitality has now an entirely different 
form from that of earlier times, owing to the total 
change in circumstances. The character of this 
duty and custom remains unchanged in this re- 
spect, that to the poor and distressed as well as 
to friends and brethren, our house offers a place 
of friendly reception and hospitable help, accord- 
ing to the circumstances and needs of the case. 
Our house should not at times become a public 
house, but in the privacy of home we should still 
be good hosts for Christian sociality and Chris- 
tian beneficence. 

3. Firmness and constancy are, naturally, funda- 
mental traits of the character of the Christian 
and the Christian Church, but their foundation 
and element must be the will of God in the va- 
rious relations of life. The Christian should 
yield to no human opinion, to no thought of time, 
not to worldly wisdom or to the lust of his flesh 
and self-will. In God’s “Will” we find our 
‘“‘Ought,”” and to this our “Can” must reach. 
[In Gottes Wollen liegt unser Sollen, und darauf 
muss unser Konnen gehen. | 

4. Fervent supplication is a duty and important 
work, not without labor. In it not only is the 
heart elevated with its love, but it extends itself, 
it strengthens and nerves itself for skilful action. 
Epaphras, who approached God in supplication 
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for his Colossians, journeyed also to Rome to see 
Paul, and was interested in the neighboring 
churches. 

5. Hvery Church«has its heads and leaders, as 
well as its members, those known and esteemed 
and of wide reputation, and those unknown, un- 
thought of, hidden ones. The former are not 
without the latter, are for them, and these too 
are with the former and for them also. 

6. What was then said to one Church was of 
value to another, is of value to all, to the whole 
Church. The ‘form of a servant’” in which 
single writings of the Bible appear, as occasional 
letters, as shared by the whole Scripture; in this 
we perceive the glory of the Lord, for such means 
suffice for His work. 

7. Independency. Paul does not address his 
words to an Independent congregation of Chris- 
tians. He places three congregations: Colosse, 
Laodicea and Hierapolis, together in union with 
himself and with each other. 

8. Nor does Paul foster the hierarchical spirit 
of the clergy: the latter constitute a member of 
the body of the Church, to which the whole 
should furnish the impulse. The Apostle points 
from the Romish or Jewish Church of the clergy, 
to the evangelical Church of the people. 

9. The ministerial office has a great responsibility 
on account of Him who imparts it, on account 
of Him in whom it is to be accomplished, and on 
account of those for whom it is to be fulfilled. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


It is of great value to know that good men 
think kindly of us. A greeting has in it some- 
thing very beneficent. Do not forget to deliver 
it; do not consider such negligence a small mat- 
ter. Be as careful about it as the Apostle.— 
Delight especially in those who gather others 
about them and serve the Church.—Do your part 
in helping every one to the conscientious per- 
formance of their ministry; show them especially 
their responsibility ; remember, it is not enough 
that thou hast received, thou must fulfil, what 
thou hast received. 

SrarKe :—Every father should have and hold 
in his family a proper household church. That 
brings edification and blessing. Whoever tries 
it will find it so.—Reading the Word of God is 
not an especial privilege for this and that one 
alone, but for each and every Christian.— 
Riscer :—We have children, households, entan- 








gling connections; and we ever say: to these 
too we must take heed. But ‘to the ministry,” 
however, first and foremost.—ScuLEIERMACHER : 
—All associations of Christians in a society of 
personal friendship, which involve a dissimilarity 
to others, should end in such an understanding 
that each one, in his own place and in his own 
spirit, but joined in common love to the others, 
will forward the great work of blessing men 
through Christ. 

Passavant:—Ver. 10. Mark had struggled 
through and out of the old nature, and become a 
faithful servant in the gospel; we never go fur- 
ther in God’s ways in vain.—Ver. 15. It was no 
slight evidence of the faith and love of this house- 
holder to Christ and His cause, that he received 
into his house the assembly of first Christians, 
these heathen converted out of darkness into 
light; such an one must assuredly anticipate 
many a pain and persecution. 

[Henry :—Ver. 10. We must forget as well as 
forgive.—Ver. 12. They who would succeed in 
prayer, must take pains in prayer.—Ver. 14. 
Luke was both a physician and an evangelist. 
Christ Himself both taught and healed, and was 
the great Physician as well as Prophet of the 
Church.—R. 

[Eapre :—Ver, 12. Love so pure and spiritual 
as that of Epaphras will produce an agony of 
earnestness.—Ver. 14. ‘‘ Honor a physician with 
the honor due unto him for the uses which ye 
may have of him, for the Lord hath created him, 
for of the Most High cometh healing” (Eccle- 
siasticus xxxviii. 1,2). It was indeed a common 
saying,—wbi -tres medici, duo athei. Luke might 
have been an example to the profession.—R. | 

[ WorpswortH:—Ver. 14. This special mention 
(‘‘the beloved’’) may have been designed by St. | 
Paul to impart a Christian dignity to the medical 
profession, which was not held in high repute by 
the polite nations of antiquity ; and to remind 
its practitioners, particularly those of Laodicea, 
to whom this Epistle was to be sent (ver. 16), of 
the honor and holiness of the medical calling, as 
ministering to the human body, which had been 
ennobled and consecrated by the Incarnation of 
Christ. Though special and supernatural gifts of 
healing were vouchsafed to the Church in those 
days, even then the ordinary means were not su- 
perseded, which were provided and bestowed by 
Almighty God for alleviating the sufferings of 
humanity through the art and skill of the Physi. 
cian.—R. ] 
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8. Closing words. 


(Cuap. IV. 18.) 


18 


you. Amen.! 


The salutation by the hand of me Paul. 


Remember my bonds. Grace be with 


1 Ver. 18.—Amv is wanting in \. A. B.C. F.G, and others. It was afterwards added in §; and is found in D. E. K. i 
The subscription in &. reads mpos KoAogoaeis. others supplement it: amd ‘Poyys (A.), éypadyn and “Pduns (B.2), 
émdnpsOn, apxetat mpos Didummyvaious (D. E.), érekéaOn mpds Kodogcaeis, adpxetar mpds @eaaadovixaiovs mpaTy (F. G.). 


[Rec.: mpos Kodogaacis éypdby amd ’Pwuys 5a Tuxrcod kat “Ovyoimov. 


scriptions.—R. | 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 18. The salutation by the hand of 
me Paul.—Exactly like 1 Cor. xvi. 21; 2 Thess. 
iii. 17. Comp Gal. vi. 11. Banenn: ‘This 
verse Paul adds with his own hand, acknowledg- 
ing what precedes as his own.” The clause re- 
sults rather from the Apostle’s wish to add a 
word with his own hand, than, as BLEEK sup- 
poses, from the wish of the Church to receive at 
least a few autograph words, to which he has 
acceded. 

Remember my bonds—especially in pray- 
ing. [‘¢Every limitation is unwarranted ”’ 
(Meyrr).—R.] “My” is emphatic ; he is more 
concerned about the preservation of his person 
in triumphant fellowship with the Lord, for His 
sake and that of His Church, than for release or 
the alleviation of his imprisoned condition. It 
is a final exhortation, touching in its simplicity, 
not a request for assistance (HminRICcH). [The 
connexion between the autographic salutation 
and the exhortation must not be overlooked., It 
was the chain itself, linking his right hand to 
the soldier, rendering it difficult for him to write 
to those for whose sake he wasin bonds. How na- 
tural to add, especially to these Gentile converts: 
‘‘Remember my bonds.” See Aurorp, Enuicorr, 
Smitu’s Dictionary Antig., Catena.—R.] 

Grace be with you.—‘“‘Grace,” simply as 
Eph. vi. 24; 1 Tim. vi. 21; 2 Tim. iv. 22; Tit. 


iii. 15; Heb. xiii, 25. “With you” (uwe@ by), | 
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The most accurate of all these spurious gub- 


also as 2 Tim. iv. 22. The grace of God commu- 
nicated in Christ is externally and internally 
with Christians. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. More depends upon inner preservation of 
the person from fall and weakness than upon ex- 
ternal deliverance from earthly distress. 

2. From those who stake body, goods and life 
on the cause of the Kingdom of God, blessing in 
word and deed is to be experienced; they bless, 
having more than a benediction. 

3. To such the Church not only owes gratitude 
and grateful thought, but can afford them joy 
and strength. So much depends on living com- 
munion with its reciprocal results. 


HOMILETICAL AND‘ PRACTICAL. 


[ Worpsworru :—St. Paul’s bonds were provi- 
dential. Ifhe had been continually moving from 
place to place in missionary journeys, the 
Church might perhaps have never possessed this 
Epistle. She therefore has good cause to remem- 
ber his bonds with thankfulness. The word of 
God here written is not bound. The fact that this 
Epistle was written by him in this state of durance 
and restraint, and yet designed to minister com- 
fort to others, and that it has never ceased to 
cheer the Church of Christ, is certainly one 
which is worthy of everlasting remembrance.—R.. ] 


END. 
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